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One  voMme,  octaM.    819  jfp.    JfViee,  ebA,  •  3,0a 


/  in  an  the  itudltfa  connected  with  fbeologlcal  idence. 
Tbis  wcurfc,  coodennd  by  the  author  from  hli ' 

tbeolocfeal  Btadttite, 

leligtoSis  public    " ' 


dennd  by  the  author  from  hli  larnr  work  In  two  vohimii,  la  not  only  faitesded  ht  mfailiCan  and 
ita,  bat  is  ako  partlcalarly  adapted  to  paranti,  Sabbath^Aool  teMhen,  and  the  gnat  body  of  the 
loos  public.  It  has  been  the  author**  aim  to  avoid  Impaitfaig  to  th»  work  any  oofor  of  «Mtam»  or  itmmnMtitnMl 
DUM.  On  aoeh  polnta  of  differenoe  among  Christiana,  tne  ikuteried  mode  or  treatment  haa  been  adopted,  and 
can  hae  been  taken  to  provide  a  fiOr  account  of  the  arguments  which  have  seemed  most  conclusive  to  the  ablest 
advocatss  of  the  various  opinkma.  The  piclorial  Ohistrationa^amoantiAg  to  owie  than  three  handled— are  of 
thatoiyhigbeit  Older  of  the  ait  « 


BXTRA0T8  VROM  LETTBR8. 

JWm  am  J.  J.  Oil viMm t,  D. D.*Pultr  ^  tmrnd  JsHsfc  awyryftoiat  Okmrdi,  J^i ifaiid,  Jfa. 

Kino's  Fopalar  Qydomdla  of  Biblical  Uteratore**  is  by  fkr  the  most  valuahleboon  pfesentad  to  the  Ca»iitlan 
"   '  n.    llie  eoodensation  of  the  work,  publiflhed  by  Gould  It  IiBeDfa^  at  little  more  than  a  thira 


pabHe  tv  many  yean. 

of  the  price,  is,  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  condensation,  a  reduction,  not  of  ideas,  but  of  woids,  without  in  the  slight- 
est da^  ohsniring  the  meaning  of  Oe  tiftsd  anthois  whose  Jotait  conmanicatkms  make  up  this  vnr  beautiful  and 
moBlaasAiI  vohnaa.  There  is  no  hasani  hi  predicting  for  such  a  volume  (eight  hundred  douMe-cobmned  pages, 
with  three  hnndnd  ind  thirQr-aiz  pletoflal  ilfustrations,  for  three  doUan !)  a  rapid  aale  and  coostantlv  amending  cb- 


JVmi  Jtm  W.  jy.  4pnva«,  Z>.  D.,  Pt$t0r  tf  Bteamd  Frukjftarin  CkmrA,  dfllaay,  JIT.  T. 

I  hsveno  heettatian  in  aayfaigtfaat  I  regard  It  as  the  most  hnpoitant  aunllaiy  to  the  stndyofthe  8etlptarM,aaMag 

tmaaBofpeople,ofwlildlIhaveanykBowledffB.    As  mmy  of  the  gi  iiiiwii  bibllcsi  seholais  of  the  age  wew 

-,....        .         .^      .  .  .    ^  .  -.      .    rewritten— at  least 

admlntbiy  preserved 


»  great 
f  m  re 


hat  they  have  written— at  least 
—lias  been 


pal  m  nquisiikm  for  the  uroducthm  of  the  oiigfaial  work,  so  Uto  su 

■sally  afai7  Mngthat  eoud  be  advantafsoasly  appropriated  by  the  o 

faHMs  condsneed  editkm.  Bvwy  Bobbao-echool  teaclMi^  and  indeed  efoiy  ChrlstlaB,  who  is  sble  to  do  so,  ought  to 
Umsslf  of  the  wofk ;  and  the  foct  that  such  a  wok  Is  hi  exislenea,  may  weU  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ih 
algnaof  the  times  in  regard  to  the  progwas  of  evangaHcal  knowledge.  W.  B.  Spragoik 


r  evangeUcal  knowledge. 
JVwm  Rtm,  JM  Hnsar,  Z>.  Z>.,  ^iieer  ^  Pint  Ovmgngmlhmd  Ohwofc,  Btr^&riy  CL  . 
^  '"''^^J'l^^  ttiMahilniJi  vaa^amount  of  informi^tfon  on  a  ^rsat  ytfiety^  of  subjects,  bi  a  vei}r  emdonaed,  ytl 


Ihmily  and  eveiy 


teacher,  wishing  to  undentand  the  Bible,  shooM 
J.  Haweai 


JVM  Jlao.  AmM  flfarPi  A  ^M 'Msr  ^  7%M  J^pc<f|  CftorA  AMisa. 
I  hove  looked  over  Kitto*k  Popular  < 


ked  over  Kitto^  Popular  Cjrclopsdia  of  Biblical  Utenfure,  and  odhsider  it  a  moot  valuable,  aa  It  was  a 
1,  publication.    Every  minfater  ou^t  to  have  a  copy  of  it  on  hb  study  table.    As  a  book  of  reference, 
eoUeeted  U^t  on  almost  all  scriptural  sul^^cts,  ud  Ainial^  •  brief;  bu^clear  and  eoaapendioaa  hlsto- 
ly  of  the  most  remarkable  e"  .    —         ..  .--. 


B  events  and 
BforftovorofGod'e 
naof  Ubnaaltoataithe 


menttoned  In  the 
not  to  say  every  Sahbathachool 


niia|tog»  brief;  but  clear  and  eoaapendioaa  hlsto- 
>  Bvfe,  it  cannot  foil,  when  oonsulted,  of  being  a 
Khool  teacher,  and  eveiy  theological  student,  will 


I  eaMrider  that  yoo  have  done  the  public  a  great  fevor  1^  its  repuUieatioii  hi  so  convanlent,  handsome,  and  ehoap 
'   '    t  Stem  me,  of  such  a  work,  might  seem  superfluous  at  least    But  if  I jnutht  be  per- 


to  say  what  has  naJsUuefc  me  bi  it,  I  sboald  oieatkm  theee  two  thingi- the  abundant  flj 
laaamg  which  it  contotaa,  and  tbm  pnanl  eaador  aad  freedom  from  dogomiiam  with  whid 


fivm  Ret>.  J.  B.  Waterhnr^t  !>•  D.,  Paator  qf  BomdotM  Stre/it  (Congrtgaliowd)  Ckureh^  BotUm. 
It  is  a  most  voluHblolWok,  suited  to  the  wants  of  clergymen,  and  well  adapted  to  aid  Sabbath-school  teachers  in 
their  responsible  work.    Every  fiunily  that  can  aifbrd  it,  would  do  well  to  possess  theiAselves  of  so  important  and 
irteresting  a  vulumv ;  to  which  they  might  refer  in  elucidating  the  Scriptures,  and  renderiiig  Mieir  study  not  only 
profitable  but  delightfuL    .  J.  B.  Waterixuy. 

AnoM  Kev.  Cgnu  A.  Mttrtel,  PaaUn-  <tf  WtH  Cvngrefatumal  fUmtarimJ  Ckurehf  Bottnn. 

It  is  a  most  useful  and  valuable  work,  containing  veiy  important  infomuttwn  on  subje^  of  the  highest  interest 
and  well  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation.  *  C.  A.  BartoL 

Drom  Rev.  S.  W,  S.  DuUvn^  Pastor  qf  Jfortk  Cengregatwnal  Ckiwek,  Ifcw  SaveUt  Ct 

The  Pbpular  Cyclopndia  of  Biblical  Literature  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  parents,  teachers  of  the  young, 
and  of  the  community  generally ;  being  a  judieious  abridgment  of  a  larger  and  very  able  work,  written  for  critical 
itudenta  in  theology.    It  is,  in  my  jud^ent,  altogether  the  best  book  for  the'puxpose  which  has  beenpublished. 


,  &  Dutton. 


FnmBe9.Z,l 


.  BantmOf  D,  D.,  Pastor  sf  Otngrtgatmui  Ckurekj  Keau,  JV.  B. 

J  find  it  leeU  adapted  to  aeeompluk  iu  objeeL  It  brings  into  a  convenient  form,  in  a  single  volume,  what  must  be 
■ought  for  in  numy  volumes  without  iL  And  it  is  hereby  recommended  to  parents,  Sabbath-school  teachers,  and 
others,  as  doing  a  good  service  in  aiding  them  in  t^e  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Z.  S.  Barstow. 

From  Hon.  Thomao  8.  WUUams,  Hasrifoird^  CL 
It  appears  to  me  to  contain  a  mass  of  information,  In  a  condensed  form,  highly  important  tb  those  who  regard  the 


I  hope  it  will  receive  an  ex- 
Thomas  S.  Williams. 


It  appears  to  me  to  contam  a  mass  of  mformation,  in  a  condensed  form,  hi| 
sacred  volume ;  and  to  Sabbath-school  teachers  it  will  prove  a  moet  valuable 
teusive  circulation. 

From  Rev.  JS^kraim  Peabody^  D.  D,,  Pastor  of  Stone  Chapel  Congrefattonal  (Vnitartan)  Ckvreh,  Boston, 

It  appears  to  contain  the  best  results  of  modem  scholarship,  presented  in  a  clear  and  condensed  form,  and  may. 
without  hesitation,  be  recommended  as  a  valuable  work  to  families,  to  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  indeed  to  all 
readers  of  the  sacred  records.  E.  Peabody. 

From  Jleo.  Baron  Stow,  D»  !>.,  Paotar  «f  Rowe  Street  Btgdist  Ckurehf  Boston. 

I  have  examined  it  with  special  and  unalloyed  satisfaction.  It  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  all  that  it  professes  to 
be ,  and  very  few,  I  am  iture,  who  mav  consult  it,  will  deny  that,  in  ricbnesss  and  fulness  of  detail,  it  surpasses  tiicir 
expectation.  Many  miniKters  will  find  it  »  valuable  aujtiliary  ;  but  its  chief  excellence  is,  that  it  Airuishes  jut$t  the 
r.icM ides  which  are  needed  by  the  thoiisaTids  in  famili*es  and  Sabbath  schools,  who  are  engaged  in  the  inipurtant 
business  of  biblical  education.    It  b  in  itself  a  libraiy  of  reliable  information.  Baron  Stow. 

.PVom  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  Pastor  tf  Park  Street  Congregationai  dhtrcA,  Boston. 

I  have  found  it  a  time-saving  and  labor-saving  helper  in  investigating  |he  significance  of  the  sacred  writings, 
vvhirh  I  could  never  consent  agam  to  be  without  I  had  occasion  to  commend  it,  a  few  days  since,  to  a  young  man 
(if  my  fKJople,  lately  ||itercsled  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  who  desired  access  to  sources  of  knowledge  in  respect 
,  to  biblical  matters  beyond  what  he  possessed;  and  this  work  seemed  to  him  Just  what  he  had  been  looking  for  in 
'.  vain.  Permit  me  to  express  the  hope,  that  not  only  clergymen  and  Babbath-school  teachers,  but  every  person  who 
would  be  at  all  a  studeDt  of  the  Bible,  may  avail  themselves  of  this  Judillous  and  timely  contribution  to  popularized 
sacred  literature.  A.  U  Stone. 

From  Rev.  Jiihn  Riehards^  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  Congregational  Church  of  DartmmOh  Cottegef  Hanoter,  Jf.  ff. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  a  very  useful  book ;  particularly  to  heads  of  Amilies,  Sabbath-school  teachers,  and  all  othen 
inteiteted  m  the  tXudy  of  the  Scriptures.  John  Richards 

From  Reo.  Thomas  Lanrie,  Pastor  of  Congregational  Chweh,  West  Roxbm^ 

,  I  would  heartily  recommend  it  to  dl  who  wish  a  trustworthy  compendium  of  biblical  science.  Not  to  compare  it 
t  invidiously  with  other  excellent  Bible  Dictionaries,  there  Is  one  excellence  of  tliis  work  that  must  render  it  sujierior 
.  t)  all  ethers,  and  that  is,  that  while  oihers  were  "got  up,"  tliif:,  if  I  may  so  expres&it.  was  "reduced  dovon.**  Otiber 
■  nible  Dictionaries  are  compilations  wxpressly  got  up  fur  Sabbath-school  teachers  ana  Bible  classes.  But  this  is  a 
.  work  of  much  higher  character,  the  result  of  far  0»ater  labor  and  research,  prepar«d  originally  for  the  use  of  the 
nr.wt  advanced  biblical  scholars,  condensed  into  its  present  form  tliat  tlie  firuits  of  that  labor  and  reseaach  might  be 
;  brought  within  reach  of  a  greater  number.    Still  we  have  tlitt  ^rgest  Papular  Encyclopesdia  of  strictly  Biblical  lAv- 

•  erature  that  exists.  Some  of  the  abbreviations  also  are  decided  improvements  on  the  larger  edition.  It  is  anothet 
'  e\ce)lence  of  this  work,  that  it  embodies  the  moet  recent  discoveries  on  the  field  of  biblical  science.  Previous  works 
.of  the  kind  have,  to  too  great  an  extent,  merely  retailed  (he  conjectures  of  past  ages,  and  perpetuated  their  blunders 
I  iu  sacred  geography.    No  one  who  has  not  travelled  in  the  East,  and  consulted  them  on  the  spot,  has  any  idea  of  tlie 

mass  of  rubbish  tliey  contain.    I  know  of  nothing  better  than  the  work  before  us.    It  fills  up  a  gap  tliat  has  long 

•  cxbted  in  oar  helps  for  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  T.  Laurie. 

•  From  Rev.  J.  H.  Kennard,  Pastor  ^  Tenth  Baptist  Chureh,  PhiiadeJphia. 

No  Bible  student  should  be  without  |bis  importimt  assistant  Those  who  have  but  few  books,  will  find  in  this 
■volume  the  essence  of  many  standard  works ;  and  those  who  have  but  little  time  for  reading,  will  here  find  a  rich 
£torc^  oT  knowledge  for  their  immediate  use.  J.  H.  Kennard. 

From  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinnm;  XK  />.,  Pastor  qf  Carmine  Presbyterian  Churehf  Jfno  York. 

I  think  it  a  work  of  verv  great  value ;  while  it  suits  the  close  student,  it  is  strictly  "  popular,"  and  adapted  to 
'  readers  of  eveiy  degree  of  ca{)acity  and  intelligence.  Mus^t  eamently  do  I  desire  that  so  rich  a  treasure  may  be  in 
'the  possession  of  alf  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The  price  at  which  you  ofi*er  it  is  a  trifle 
jindeod,  oompared  with  what  the  purchaser  obtains  for  it  Thomaa  U.  SkhuMr. 

From  Rev.  John  Ovorton  Choulee^  D.  Z>.,  Ii/hpportf  R.  I. 

No  minister  wHo  has  seen  this  admirable  volume  would  willingly  do  without  it.  for  If  lUk  has  the  varfoas  anthori- 
ties  which  have  hscn  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  volume,  yet  in  its  pages  he  will  have  a  condensed  result  of  in- 
vestijgation  on  all  points  of  interest,  and  will  be  saved  from  much  labor,  or  guided  into  profitable  methodi  and 
avwMies  of  reaaircb.    %o  beads  of  families  and  Sunday-school  teacheia,  this  work  has  claims  of  high  interest 

John  O.  Choules 
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IVom  JUo*  Tkomat  Starr  tOn/r,  Ptior  qf  H»Ui»  StreU  Cengregational  COnkarian)  Churekf  Bottot. 

A  eoBMuit  aw  of  th«  whole  work,  for  seventl  yean,  has  led  ma  to  believe  that  it  is  the  beet  BiMical  Dictioiiary  in 
the  English  languac e.  The  abridgments  made  in  your  edition  do  not,  so  for  as  I  can  Judge,  lessen  its  value  to  the 
majoriqr  of  thoee  who  need  auch  a  volume ;  and  I  cordially  wish  you  suceess  in  your  enterprise.  T.  8.  King. 

From  JUv.  Albert  Bamu,  D,  D..  JStvLkor  </  "  J^oUs  on  the  Serivtura,^*  oj^  Pasta-  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

PMIairifMa  ^ 

I  feel  gret^  obliged  to  you  for  the  voluine  cf  Kitto  abridged.  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  it  as  an  mbridg^ 
menu  I  am  free,  however,  to  speak  of  (he  original,  which  I  have  had  in  use  for  several  years,  and  which  I  regard 
as  an  exceedingly  valuable  work.  In  my  own  studies  it  has  supenmded  all  other  works  of  a  similar  nature,  as  I 
think  it  wUl  wboiover  it  is  known.  Albert  Barnes. 

From  Sen,  Samuel  JL  Worceetar,  D.  D.,  Patter  ef  the  Taben^nie  ( CongregatientUj  CftitrcA,  Salem, 

I  hcve  a  copy  of  **  the  larger  work,"  which  I  am  disposed  to  think  is  really  leas  valuable,  and  therefore  less  wor- 
thy to  be  reocxnmended  to  almost  any  class  of  readers,  than  the  edition  which  you  now  oner  for  the  patronage  and 
the  benefit  of  the  Christian  public  From  the  examination  Which  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  some  important  arti- 
cles, I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  your  edition  shall  have  a  decided  preference  with  those  who  desire  to  have  an  much 
wheat,  with  as  little  as  poasible  both  of  chaff  or  tares.  Samuel  M.  Worcester. 

From  JUkm  DowUng,  D.  D.,  Author  qf  "  History  qf  Romanismj'^  etc.,  end  Paster  tf  the  Broadway  Baptist  Churchy 

JVcw  Tork. 

It  is  incomparably  the  moat  valuable  woric  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  published  In  this  country,  inanniuch  as  it 
embodies,  besides  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  older  Cyclupffidios.  tlie  most  recent  researches  in  biblical  litrrature  of 
the  ablest  scholan,  both  in  the  old  world  and  the  now.  It  is  just  such  a  work  as  every  min  biter,  Sabbath -school 
teacher,  and  Christian  fother  of  a  family  ought  to  have  constantly  at  hand,  side  by  tt'ule  with  hi^  Bible,  to  answer  a 
thousand  questions  which  will  constantly  occur  to  all  who  desire  to  ftirniflh  their  own  minds  fur  the  work  of  instnic- 
tion  in  the  truths  of  God's  word,  and  who  study  to  show  thcmseh'es  workmen  that  need  not  tn  bo  n«bRnied.  I  do 
most  cordially  thank  the  enterprising  publishers  for  presentuig  this  valuably  work  to  the  American  pMblic  in  so  at- 
tnctive  a  form,  and  sincerely  hope  they  will  be  rewarded  by  a  sale  commensurate  with  its  merits.    Juhn  Dowling. 

FSvm  Jteo.  W,  T.  Dtoight^  D.  D.,  Pastor  ef  Third  Parish  Congregational  Ckarehf  Portland^  Me. 

I  regard  it  as  far  the  moat  valuable  work  of  the  kind  which  has  been  published  In  this  country.  Tlie  price  of  the 
work,  which  is  tliree  doUan,  is  very  reasonable  for  a  book  which  contams  so  many  engravings,  and  an  amount  of 
letter-press  sufficient  for  four  octavo  volumes.  W.  T.  DwighL 

From  Jtcv.  Ctardner  fyring,  D,  !>.,  Paster  ef  the  Brick  Chureh  Chapd  Preebyterian  Churehj  JVew  York, 

I  am  gratified  to  express  the  opinion,  that  for  the  variety,  accuracy,  and  r4)mprehen8ivoness  of  its  articles,  Itlia 
most  valuable  volume.  The  biblical  student,  while  he  may  not  dLspense  with  other  sourcee  of  infonnatinn,  Will 
.find  in  Kitto  that  which  will  save  him  no  little  time  and  labor.  Gardner  Spring. 

From  Rev,  J.  X,  Weammight^  D.  X>.,  TVnitfy  (Episcopal)  Churth^  JVWe  York, 

As  it  is  designed  to  be  a  book  of  reference,  I  have  turned,  on  various  occ&ptons,  to  articles  in  all  parts  of  the  book, 
and  have  been  uniformly  satisfied  with  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  information  contained  in  them.  I  do  not 
hesitate,  therefore,  to  recommend  tlie  work  as  being  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  ciinii>iled,  and  I 
trust  that  your  enterprise  in  publishing  it  will  be  rewarded.  '  J.  M.  Wainwright 

From  R.  E.  PaUison^  D.  />.,  Professor  nf  Christian  Theology  in  ^ftwton  Theological  Institution. 

It  is  more  valiiable,  in  my  opinion,  ttilln  any  other  work  of  the  kind  in  reach  of  the  American  student  of  the 
Bible.  While  it  is  an  aid  to  all,  it  seems  to  me  indispensable  to  the  minister.  It  meets  the  wants  of  tlie  ape  in  this 
department  of  knowledge*  R.  £.  PattiiiOD. 

From  Homard  Maleom,  D.  />.,  Author  cf  "  Bible  Dictionary ^^*  ete,^  and  President  of  University  at  Lc<tDisburgf  Pa, 

1  regard  Kitto's  Cyclopedia  as  vastly  superior  to  any  similar  work.  The  author  has  evidently,  availed  himself  of 
the  latest  publications,  whether  critical,  historical,  geographical,  scientific,  or  antiqiiarian ;  and  so  selected,  arranged, 
and  expressed  his  topics,  as  to  make  his  work  perfectly-  available  U>  the  imleame%  while  it  is  a  most  welcome  aid  t* 
the  iiclKdar.    No  one  who  buys  the  book  will  regret  hu  purchased  Howard  Malcom. 

From  Ren.  JL  C  Waterstonf  Paster  qf  Chureh  of  tke  Savior,  Congregational  (Unitarian J  Church,  Boston, 

I  consider  it  ^onost  desirable  work  for  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  for  all  students  and  readers  of  the  Scriptures 
It  mntains  a  vast  amount  of  important  infomiatiitn,  thoroughly  conden^ted  and  admirably  f^tatcd,  while  its  niinicroiis 
engiavings  (which  are  unusually  good)  often  convey  at  a  glance  a  more  vivid  and  true  idea  than  could  have  been 
eiven  t^  pages  of  de%ription.  Both  for  the  family  and  the  Sunday  school,  this  volume  is  invaluable.  I  shall  cer-< 
tainly  recommend  it  to  others,  as  a  work  of  uncommon  merit,  and  hope  it  will  be  widely  read,  and  pass  through 
many  editions.  B.  C.  W^atcrstun. 

From  Reo,  R,  K  Male,  D,  D.,  Pastor  of  tAa  FhrsIL  Baptist  Chnreh,  Boston, 

Your  "  Epitome,"  if  epitome  it  may  be  called,  is  a  decided  improvement  on  tfie  larger  work,  inasmuch  as,  without 
materially  lessening  its  value  as  a  source  of  information,  it  Is  brought,  by  its  dftntnishcd  price,  within  the  reach  of 
the  many  who,  in  Uiese  days  of  Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  diligent  students  of  the  word 


of  God. 


Rolltn  H.  Neale. 


JVom  Pnf.  George  Bush,  Author  of  **  Jfbtes  en  the  Serfpftircs,"  JVew  York. 


L 


It  is  made  op  of  the  contributions  of  eminent  biblical  scholan  in  Europe  and  America,  each  one  of  whom  fur 
Dished  such  articles  as  his  peculiar  tastes  or  studies  enabled  him  to  execute  with  most  ability.  The  result  has  been 
an  immense  accumulation  of  materiali*,  drawn  from  tbe  most  recent  sources  on  the  antiquities,  langijages,  geogra- 
phv,  natural  history,  &x.,  of  tlie  sacred  volume,  tlio  substance  of  which  is  veiy  skilfully  condensed  in  the  present 
Tolume,  and  amply  illustraSfd  by  pictorial  designs.  George  Bush. 

Fhm  Reo,  Horace  Bushnell,  D,  D.,  Pastor  ef  Third  Congregatienttl  Chureh,  Harlferd,  Ct. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  issued  from  ^our  press  ^n  abridjEmont,  for  popular  use,  of  Kitto's  Cydopadia.  it  cannot  be 
Ian  than  a  very  hnporouit  contribution  to  the  popular  Iwraiure  of  the  Biblo.  Iforaee  Bushnell. 


nTTOni  CTCLOPADIA  OF  BIBLICAL  LITKllATITUi 


IdoBOtlMrftilelielpMmybellerttaattlMPonalftrCycloiMdiate  tiM  bMt  woik  of  tlie  klid  te  Ite  iMfOM, 
«ad  if  pwticalarlr  w«U  adapted  to  tba  waato  of  SabbatlMKbooI  teaetaan  and  aH  tha  mdeM  of  tha  Bcripmrea  who 
wiah  to  ba  ainuaUitad  with  tha  naaha  of  tha  oUar  and  moia  neant  inT«Btt|atlan  is  laapaet  to  tha  Motoiy,  antiqai- 
tiaa,  and  ciitidam  of  tha  Sacred  Seriptnrai.  N.  Fbrtar. 

JVwn  Jlia.  E,  JV.  iRrk,  Paafar  tf  MmOd  Vmmam.  Camgrtgittbiud  Chmrek,  BMitn, 

Tha  woik  ii  ia^ahuMa  to  tta  BMdett  of  the  mble  who  taaa  not  aecas  to  ifta  ateidaid  wwka  on  blblk^ 
in  eereral  langiucea.    We  h«v«  no  other  in  thie  departmenc  to  be  compared  with  it,  ftr  eondmrinf  the  raaulis  of 
modem  raeaarehea  or  OikMal  anHquitiaa  and  topognnbgr.  which  arc  aa  vahtabla  iu  iMrnlahrtng  the  hmiuafa  of  the 
Bttila.  Sdwwd  N.  Kiik. 

^IWn  aMI*  JBt9tH  BotNUf  Ml  111  JK|  AMtollk 

I  have  kept  ft  OB  uf  OMe,  and  hat«  fkemantlT  nfcned  to  It ;  and  It  hM  been  t  good  deal  rend  bf  dURmnt  mam- 
ben  of  my  family.  I  ontto  with  them  In  tiie  optaiion  that  it  ie  a  TalQable  woik,  weH  adapted  for  tte  above-named 
parpoae.  It  appeari  to  embody,  in  a  popnlar  wtm,  tlie  remlto  of  much  JBeeaith,  and  wiU  pwnneto,  I  doobt  not,  the 
btelUgem  nadinc  of  tha  Soriptwea.  Bdwavd  Krafett 


JWn  And  %arfcf,  ZuL,  Z>.,  Prtgiitmt  ti  Bmrvtri  OoOe/e. 

I  am  iM  to  poamai  the  wodc ;  and  I  encloee  three  doDan,  which  I  undentand  to  be  the  priM  af  ft 

Jared  Bpaifcii 
JWn  JTaa.  TTbidbre  JViWaf  InyaHi,  LJL  Z>.,  Mtm  BnmmiiJk^  M  J, 

I  regard  it  aa  a  Teiy  TaluaUe  lielp  to  the  etudent  of  the  BiUe.  It  brina  to  the  aid  of  the  reading  commoaity,  la 
an  inatnictiye  and  condeneed  ibnn,  a  rich  treaaure  of  historical  and  biblical  litomture,  prepared  and  arranged  by 
aome  of  the  beat  minda,  and  which  eoald  otherwiae  be  gained  only  by  a  laborioua  and  patient  raeearch,  that  reiy 
few  haTo  the  leiaura  to  give  to  the  auldecL  No  fiunily  would,  I  think,  ever  regret  the  purehaae  of  a  book  ao  deaerv- 
ing  of  a  houaahold  ptaca.  Theodora  JTralinghuyaen. 

JVaai  JTm.  JUa  JIfeLeam,  LX.  IX,  ^  OMe. 

It  la  only  neceaaary  to  look  through  thla  volame  to  appreciate  ita  valuew  Although  it  la  an  abridgment  of  the  origi- 
nal work,  it  includea  every  thing  valuable  to  the  general  reader,  omitting  aueh  parte  only  of  the  original  aa  could 
be  of  little  Interaat,  except  to  a  theotogical  etudent  There  ia  no  work  I  have  aeen  which  oontaina  ao  much  biblical 
knowledge,  alphabetically  arranged  under  apuopriato  heada,  in  ao  condeneed  a  form,  and  which  la  aold  eo  cbeapk 
Under  a  leading  word  ia  to  be  found  hi  thla  book,  whether  it  relate  to  natural  Bcience  or  acrfpcnral  illuatration, 
onou^  to  eatiaiy  every  inquirer.    It  haa  been  prepared  with  much  labor  and  reeearch,  and  ahowa  ia  the  audiora  a 


aa  wall  aa  in  all  our  acadamiea  and  coUegea. 


Jonn  McLean. 


JWai  Ban.  ffiniail  Ortndsqft  LX,  D. 


A  book  that  will  prova  highly  naeftd  to  all  peraona  engaged  In  the  ato^y  of  Iha  BOda^  or  In  teaching  Ita  aacred 
tmtha  to  tha  youngp    I  hope,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  widely  circulated.  Simon  Greenlea£ 

Fnm  Ban.  IMtrl  C.  Pfiaflkrep,  LX>  A,  Beitoa. 

I  have  ezamfhed  with  great  pleaaure  vour  edition  of  Kitto*a  Popular  Cydopadla  of  Biblical  literatarah  It  eeema 
to  me  a  moet  convenient  and  valuable  aid  to  the  atodv  of  the  Scnpturea,  and  I  am  ^ad  that  you  have  been  able  tc 
publish  It  at  ao  reasonable  a  price.  It  can  hardly  nil  to  commend  ttaelf  to  thoee  who  would  teach,  and  to  thooe 
who  would  lean,  aomething  more  than  the  mere  letter  of  the  inapired  volume.  Bobeit  C  Winthropb 

/Vma  Jlav^  JUa  &  Steae,  D.  IX,  BaeCar  fT  CMH  (X^mtpnlJ  Omnk,  BraeUga,  Jf,  T, 

I  )wve  examfaied  the  pointe  of  moat  apeeial  faitaraat  to  the  Epiaeopal  church,  aa  well  aa  aavrtral  othen  of  mora 
general  interest,  and  now  beg  leave  to  eay  that  I  consider  the  won  candid,  learned,  and  well  adapted  to  uaefubieaa. 

loha  &  Btoaa. 

JVvai  Jtse.  Jt  Bond,  D.  Z>.,  PaOtr  tf  Second  Congrogniional  Cknreky  J^fbneiel,  Ct 

I  rejoice  to  see  the  abridgment  om  in  each  beaatifUl  atyle.  As  now  oilbred,  it  Aunfahe^  In  eonvcnlent  Ibim.  a 
moot  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  facilitiea  providef  to  aid  Sabbath-achool  teachers  and  othera  in  pneecutiag  the 
acudy  of  the  Boripturaa.  The  character  of  the  writera  whoee  contributiona  enrich  thia  volume,  b  a  aatiafiMtory 
pledge  of  ite  literary  merit  and  theological  aoondneaa.  In  thta  publication  you  have  lendeiad  important  eervlce  to 
of  eacred  literaton,  which  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  hi|^y  appreciated.    The  work,  when  known,  will  not 


foil  to  find  ite  way  into  the  librariea  of  private  Chriatiana,  as  a  compact  and  beautifiillv  executed  'aisaiMi  for  con- 
etant  referenoe,  aa  a  tktonnruo  of  moat  valuable  information  on  the  numeroua  artlclea  of  which  it  treats  It  is  to  be 
Aoped  that  many  will  think  of  it  aa  a  rich  naw  faar*«  profaaC,  that  will  be  apecially  acceptable  to  all  who  tove  tha 
iSmuiaofthaBibleb  f-*    r      -,  A.  Bond. 

Aom  Bonrg  J.  Riplo9,D.  D,yAnikortf  **  Mtfteo  on  tko  8er^tnro$»  and  Prrf^^ 

I  have  no  healtetkm  In  reeommendfaig  it  aa  an  excellent  fbmfly  book  for  the  ehicidatioa  of  tha  aacrad  volume,  and 
eonnequenlly  for  foetoring  an  interest  ia  the  Bible.  It  would  be  invaluable  to  Sabbath-echool  teachen,  and  of  great 
udliQr  to  nreacheia.  It  every  where  allows  evidence  of  research,  and  is  particular  and  accurate  in  ite  deteila,  some- 
timea  exhibiting  in  a  mere  parenthetic  remark  unusual  copiousness  of  intonnation  and  discrimination  of  stetement 
It  employe  appropriate  auttiorities,  both  leas  and  mora  modem,  aa  to  queetiona  of  aacred  cilticlam.  of  history  and 
aeograDhy.  and  givea  the  reader  the  reeulte  af  recent  learned  InvestigationiL    If  the  purpooe  of  this  book  is  gained, 


t  pcesente  ao  ample  aa  apparataa,  eciiptural  kmnriodgt 


Mtlgal 
mUh 


»•« 


H.  J.  Ripley. 


JVam  tiki  PmHnn  JRaeandar. 


Hem  we  have  the  larger  work,  referred  to  in  the  title,  boiled  down  more  than  one  half,  and  made  moia 
rich  by  the  evaporatlML    To  that  numerous  and  most  uaefUl  class  of  laboren  In  the  Lord's  vinevard,  the 

Bchool  leaehera,  we  would  respectfully  offbr  our  advice  to  appropriate  three  dollan  each  to  make  themselves  , 

on  of  thia  valnable  help  for  the  discharge  of  their  dutiea.    If  any  one  of  them  ahoidd  not  have  the  mon^,  w« 
aounael  him  *<  to  aaU  Aw  fanaaat  oad  Hf  easL** 
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PEEFACE. 


Th9  GtcIiOpjq>ia  of  Biblical  Litbratorb  wag  dengned  to  fiiniish  a 
IMctioaarj  of  the  Bible,  not  framed,  aa  othen  had  been,  out  of  old  materiafe, 
but  enibod jing  the  products  of  the  best  and  moat  recent  reaearches  in  Kblical 
Literature,  in  which  the  scholars  of  this  country  and  of  the  continent  had  been 
engaged.  That  work  —  the  result^of  an  immense  labour  and  research,  and 
amohed  by  the  contributiens  of  writers  of  distinguiahed  eminence  in  the 
yarioQS  d^NUianents  of  Bacred  Literature — hag  been,  bj  universal  ccmsent, 
prcmouBced  to  be  the  first  work  of  its  claas,  and  the  one  best  suited  to  the 
adyaoced  knowledge  of  the  present  da j,  in  all  the  studies  connected  with  Theo- 
logical Sdenee.  But  although  that  Cydopsddia  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to 
the  libraries  of  all  Ministers  and  Theological  Students,  it  has  been  concluded 
that  a  Compendious  Abridgment  of  its  contentSi  embracing  all  the  matter 
suited  to  popular  and  general  use,  might  be  acGq)table  to  very  many  whose 
studio  ham  not  created  a  need  finr  the  larger  work,  or  whose  means  do  not 
enable  tbem  to  secure  the  possession  of  it  In  the  present  volume  an  attempt 
has,  therefore,  been  made  to  supply  this  want,  by  providing  such  a  popular 
Abridgment  of  the  Gyclopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature  as  may  be  suited  to  the 
use  of  the  great  body  of  the  religious  public,  and  which  may  be  expected  to  be 
of  essential  service  to  parents  and  teachers  in  the  important  business  of  Biblical 
Education,  while  to  many  young  persons  it  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
more  extensive  work. 
« 

The  original  publication  is  above  twice  the  size  of  the  present.  Thi 
Epitome  now  oflared  for  popular  use  has  been  prepared  with  much  care  and 
solicitude,  by  the  condensation  of  most  of  the  matter  in  the  original  work,  and 
by  the  entire  omission  of  some  fliietes  which  were  supposed  to  be  of  less 
interest  to  the  general  reader  than  to  the  Clergyman  and  the  Theological 
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Student.  In  the  work,  as  it  here  stands,  is  offered  such  an  exhibition  of  the 
results  of  large  research,  without  the  details  and  authorities,  as  could  not,  it  is 
believed,  have  been  produced,  had  not  the  larger  Cyclopaedia  previously  existed, 
and  its  valuable  materials  been  made  available  4br  this  service.  Drawn  from 
such  a  source,  it  is  believed  that  this  Abridgment  will  possess  the  same  superi- 
ority over  PoptTLAR  Cyclopaediaa  of  this  class,  as  the  original  work  confessedly 
does  over  those  which  aspire  to  higher  erudition. 

la  the  Cyclopsedia  of  Biblical  Literature  the  initials  of  the  writers  axe 
annexed  to  their  respective  contributions.  This  has  not  been  deemed  necessary 
in  the  present  Abridgment;  but  a  list  is  given  of  all  the  writers  who  coop- 
erated with  the  editor  in  the  production  of  the  original  work,  from  which  the 
present  Compendium  has  been  formed. 

Many  articles  in  the  larger  Cyclopaedia,  more  especially  in  the  depajrtment 
of  Natural  History,  are  treated  under  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  form  of  word : 
but,  in  the  present  popular  Compendium,  it  has  been  judged  better  that  these 
articles  should  appear  under  the  names  by  which  they  are  represented  in  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  take  their  place  in  the  alphabetical 
position  they  hold  under  these  names. 

It  remains  only  to  be  added,  that  although  the  editor  has  taken  some  part 
of  the  labour,  and  has  supervised  the  whole  operation,  the  substantial  work  of 
the  Abridgment  has  been  executed  by  the  careful  hands  of  the  Reverend 
James  Tatlob,  D.  D.,  of  Glasgow. 

JOHN    KITTO. 
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BIBLICAL    LITERATURE 


CONDENSED. 


.\A'KON,  the  eldest  'mn  of  Amram  and 
Jj^chcbad,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  brother  of 
Moses.  He  was  bom  b.c.  1574  (Hales,  b.c. 
17:^0>,  three  years  before  Moses,  and  one  year 
wfope  Pharaoh's  edict  to  destroy  the  male 
•hildren  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  vi.  20;  vii  7). 
His  name  first  occurs  in  the  mysterious  inter- 
new  which  Moses  had  with  the  Lord,  who 
appeared  to  him  in  the  biiming  bush,  while  he 
kept  Jethro's  flock  in  Horeb.  Among  other 
,'xcuses  by  which  Moses  Jsought  to  evade  the 
a;reat  commission  of  delivering  Israel,  one  was 
that  he  lacked  that  persuasive  readiness  of 
«;peech  (literally  was  'not  a  man  of  words') 
which  appeared  to  him  essential  to  such  an 
andcrtakiog.  But  he  was  reminded  that  his 
brother  Aaron  possesred  in  a  high  degree  the 
endowmeot  which  he  deemed  so  needml,  and 
could  therefore  fpeak  in  his  name  and  on  his 
behalf  (Exod.  iv.  14).  During  the  forty  years' 
absence  of  Moses  in  the  land  of  Midian,  Aaron 
had  married  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
named  Elisheba  (or  Elizabeth),  who  had  bom 
to  him  four  sor?,  Nadab,  Abihu,  Eleazer,  and 
Ithamar ;  acd  Eleazer  had,  before  the  return  of 
Moses,  become  the  father  of  Phinehas  (Exod. 
Ti.  23-25). 

In  obedience  to  an  intimation  from  God, 
Aaron  went  into  the  wilderness  to  meet  his 
brother,  atd  conduct  him  back  to  Egypt  After 
forty  years  of  separation  they  met  and  embraced 
each  other  at  the  mouut  of  Horeb  When  they 
arrived  in  Goshcr,  Aaron  introduced  his  brother 
to  the  chiefe  of  Israel,  and  assisted  him  in  open- 
ing and  enforcing  the  great  commission  which 
hA  been  confided  to  him  (Exod.  iv.  27-31).  In 
Ihe  subsequent  trauFactions,  from  the  first  inter- 
view with  Pharaoh  till  after  the  delivered  nation 
had  passed  the  Red  Sea,  Aaron  appears  to  have 
been  almost  always  present  with  Moses,  assist- 
ing and  supporting  him  ;  and  no  separate  act  of 
his  own  u  recorded.  This  co-operation  was 
ever  afterwards  maintained.     Aaron  and  Hur 


Te  present 
Ted  the  be 


veyed  the  battle  which  Joshua  fought  with  the 
Amalekites;  and  these  two  long  sustained  the 
weary  hands  upon  whose  uplifting  the  fiite  of 
the  ntfle  was  ftund  to  depend  (Exod.  xvii. 
10-lS). 


While  Moses  was  absent  in  the  mountain  to 
receive  the  tables  of  the  law,  the  people  seem 
to  have  looked  upon  Aaron  as  their  head,  anc! 
growing  impatient  at  the  protracted  absence  of 
their  great  leader,  they  gathered  around  Aaron, 
and  clamorously  demanded  that  he  should  pro- 
vide them  with  a  visible  symbolic  image  of  tJieir 
God,  that  they  might  worship  him  as  other 
gods  were  worshipped.  Aaron  ventured  not  to 
stem  the  torrent  but  weakly  complied  witi' 
their  demand  }  and  with  the  ornaments  of  gold 
which  they  freely  offered,  cast  the  figure  of  a 
calf  or  young  bull,  being  doubtless  that  of  the 
bull-god  Apis  at  Memphis,  whose  worship  ex- 
tended throughout  Egypt  However,  to  fix  the 
meaning  of  this  image  as  a  symbol  of  the  tree 
God,  Aaron  was  careful  to  proclaim  a  feast  to 
Jehovah  for  the  ensuing  day.  On  that  day  the 
people  met  to  celebrate  the  feast,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  E^ptian  festivals  of  the  calf-idol, 
with  dancing,  with  shouting,  and  with  sports. 

Meanwhile  Moses  had  been  dismissed  fh>m 
the  mountain,  provided  with  the  decalogue, 
written  *  by  the  finger  of  God,'  on  two  tablets 
of  stone.  These,  as  soon  as  he  came  sufficiently 
near  to  observe  the  proceedings  in  the  camp,  he 
cast  fh>m  him  with  such  force  that  they  brake 
in  pieces.  His  re-appearance  confounded  the 
multitude,  who  quailed  under  his  stem  rebuke, 
and  quietly  submitted  to  see  their  new-made 
idol  destroyed.  For  this  sin  the  population  was 
decimated  b;^  sword  and  plague  (Exod.  xxzii.>. 
During  ms  long  absence  in  the  mountain, 
Moses  had  received  instructions  regarding  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  taberaacle  rTA- 
bernaclb],  and  the  priesthood  [Priksts],  which 
he  soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  execute.  Undei 
the  new  institution  Aaron  was  to  be  high-priest, 
and  his  sons  and  descendants  priests ;  and  the 
^hole  tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  that  of  Levi, 
was  set  apart  as  the  sacerdotal  or  learned  caste 
[Levites].  Accordingly,  after  the  tabernacle 
had  been  completed,  and  every  preparation 
made  for  the  commencement  of  actual  senrioe, 
Aaron  and  his  sons  were  consecrated  by  Moses, 
who  anointed  them  with  the  holy  oil  and  in- 
vested them  with  the  sacred  garments.  The 
high-priest  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the 
duties  of  hu  exalted  office,  and  during  the 
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period  of  nearly  forty  years  that  it  was  filled  by 
aim,  the  incidents  which  bring  him  historically 
before  us  are  very  few.  It  is  recorded  to  his 
honour  that  '  he  held  his  pea^x '  when  his  two 
eldest  sons  were,  for  their  great  offence,  struck 
dead  before  the  sanctuary  (Lev.  x.  1-11) 
[Abihu],  Aaron  would  seem  to  have  been 
liable  to  some  fits  of  jealousy  at  the  superior 
influence  and  authority  of  his  brother;  for  he 
at  least  sanctioned  the  invidious  conduct  of  his 
sister  Miriam  [Miriam],  who,  after  the  wife  of 
Moses  had  been  brought  to  the  camp  by  Jethro, 
became  apprehensive  for  her  own  position,  and 
sast  reflections  upon  Moses,  much  calculated  to 
damage  his  influence,  on  account  of  his  mar- 
i'iage  with  a  foreigner — always  an  odious  thing 
unong  the  Hebrews.  For  this,  Miriam  was 
struck  with  temporary  leprosy,  which  brought  the 
liigh-priest  to  a  sense  of  his  sinful  conduct,  and 
:ie  sought  and  obtained  forgiveness  (Num.  xii.). 

Seme  twenty  years  after  (b.c.  1471),  when  the 
camp  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Parau,  a  formi- 
lable  conspiracy  was  organized  against  the  sacer- 
iotal  authority  exercisea  by  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
md  the  civil  authoritv  exercised  by  Moses.  This 
\H>nspiracy  wus  headed  by  chie&  of  influence 
jmd  station— Korah,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
Oathan  and  Abiram,  ot  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
Korah].  But  the  Divine  appointment  was  con- 
iirmed  bv  the  signal  destruction  of  the  conspira- 
tors :  and  the  next  day,  when  the  people  assem- 
iiled  tumultuouslv  and  murmured  loudly  at  the 
vlestruction  whi<m  had  overtaken  their  leaders 
.md  friends,  a  fierce  pestilence  broke  out  among 
them,  and  they  fell  bv  thousands  on  the  spot 
When  this  was  seen,  Aaron,  at  the  command  of 
>f  OSes,  filled  a  censer  with  fire  from  the  altar, 
md,  rushing  forward,  *  he  stood  between  the 
lead  and  the  living,'  and  the  plague  was  stayed 
'Num.  xvL).  This  was  in  fiict  another  attesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  appointment ;  and,  for  its  fur- 
ther confirmation,  the  chie&  of  the  several  tribes 
were  required  to  lay  up  their  staves  overnight 
in  the  tabernacle,  toother  with  the  rod  of  Aaron 
for  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  and  in  t^e  morning  it  was 
found  that,  while  the  other  rods  remamed  as 
thev  were,  that  of  Aaron  had  budded,  blossomed, 
and  yielded  the  firuit  of  almonds.  The  rod  was 
preserved  in  the  tabernacle  in  evidence  of  the 
Divine  appointment  of  the  Aaronic  fiimily  to  the 
priesthood  (Num.  xvii.  I). 

Aaron  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Promised 
Land,  on  account  of  the  distrust  which  he,  as 
well  as  his  brother,  manifested  when  the  rock 
was  stricken  at  Meribah  (Num.  xx.  8-13).  His 
ieath  indeed  occurred  very  soon  after  that  event 
i?or  when  the  host  arrived  at  Mount  Uor,  the 
Divine  mandate  came,  that  Aaron,  aooompanied 
by  his  brother  Moses  and  by  his  son  Eleazer, 
should  ascend  to  the  top  of  that  moontain  in  the 
view  of  all  the  people ;  and  that  he  should  there 
transfer  his  pontifical  robes  to  Eleazer,  and  then 
die.  He  was  123  ^ears  old  when  his  career  thus 
terminated ;  and  his  son  and  his  brother  buried 
him  in  a  cavern  of  the  mountain  [Hob,  Mount]. 
The  Israelites  moomed  for  him  thirty  days ;  and 
<m  the  flnt  day  of  the  month  Ab  the  Jews  still 
hold  a  fiwt  in  commemoration  of  his  death. 

AARONITES»  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  who 
nenred  ai  priests  at  the  BUkc/Uutrj  (Num.  iy.  6, 
mf^$  1  Ghnn.  zii.  27 ;  zzviL  17> 
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AB  (father)  is  found  as  the  first  member  of 
several  compound  Hebrew  proper  names — ^snch 
as  Ahuevy  father  of  liaht ;  Ah'ieznTf  father  of  help  ; 
&C.  Bv  a  process  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, the  idea  of  a  natural  father  became  modi- 
fied into  that  of  author,  cause,  source  (as  when  it 
is  said, 'has  the  rain  a  father?'— Job  xxxviii. 
28).  So  that,  in  coarse  of  time,  the  original 
meaning  was  so  far  modified  that  the  word  was 
sometimes  applied  to  a  woman,  as  in  Abigail, 
father  of  joy. 

AB  18  the  Chaldee  name  of  that  month  which 
is  the  fifth  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  eleventh  of 
the  civil  year  of  the  Jews.  It  commenced  with 
the  new  moon  of  our  August  (the  reasons  for  this 
statement  will  be  given  in  the  article  Months), 
and  always  had  do  days.  This  month  is  pre- 
eminent m  the  Jewish  calendar  as  the  period  of 
the  most  signal  national  calamities.  The  1st  is 
memorable  for  the  death  of  Aaron  (Num.  xxxiii. 
38).  The  9th  is  the  date  assigned  to  the  follow- 
ing events:— the  declaration  that  no  one  then 
adult,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  should  enter 
into  Uie  Promised  Land  (Num.  xiv.  30)  ;  the  de- 
struction of  the  first  Temple  bv  Nebuchadnezzar 
rto  these  first  two  *  the  fiist  of  the  fifth  month,*  in 
Zech.  vii.  5,  viii.  19,  is  supposed  to  refer) ;  the 
destruction  of  the  second  Temple  by  Titus ;  the 
devastation  of  the  city  Bettar,  and  the  slaughter 
of  Ben  Cozibah  (Bar  Cocab),  and  of  several 
thousand  Jews  there ;  and  the  ploughing  up  of 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple  by  Tumus  RufUs 
— ^the  two  last  of  which  happened  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian. 

The  9th  of  the  month  is  observed  by  the  Jews 
as  a  fast  in  commemoration  of  the  destruction 
of  the  first  Temple:  the  15th  is  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  festival  of  the  wood-offering,  m 
which  the  wood  for  the  bumt-ofifering  was  stored 
uj)  in  the  court  of  the  Temple :  to  which  Nehe- 
miah  alludes  in  x.  34,  and  xiii.  31.  Lastly,  the 
I8th  is  a  &st  in  the  memory  of  the  western  lamp 
going  out  in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Ahaz 
(2  Cnron.  xxix.  7,  where  the  extinction  of  the 
lamps  is  mentioned  as  a  part  of  Ahaz  s  attempt; 
to  suppress  the  Temple  service).  For  an  inqliirj 
into  what  is  meant  by  the  western  or  evening 
lamp,  see  the  article  Candlestick. 

ABAiyDON,  or  Afollyon  (destruction).  The 
former  is  the  Hebrew  name,  and  the  latter  the 
Greek,  for  the  angel  of  death,  described  CRev. 
ix.  1 1)  as  the  kiug  and  chief  of  the  Apocalyptic 
locusts  under  the  fifth  trumpet  and  as  the  angel 
of  the  abyss  or  *  bottomless  pit'  JIIades]. 

AB'ANA,  or,  as  it  is  given  m  the  marffinal 
reading,  Amana,  the  name  of  one  of  the  nvers 
which  are  mentioned  by  Naaman  (2  Kings  v. 
12),  'Almna  and  Pharpar,'  as  'rivers  of  Da- 
mascus.' Amana  signifies  'perennial,'  and  is 
probably  the  true  name.  At  the  present  daj^it 
IS  scarcely  possible  to  discover  with  certainty 
the  stream  to  which  this  name  was  applied.  The 
most  recent  conjecture  seeks  the  Abana  in  the 
small  river  Fidgi,  which  rises  in  a  pleasant  val- 
ley fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Damascus  and  faXla  into  the  Barrada,  the  main 
stream  by  which  Damascus  is  irrigated. 

AB'ARIM,  a  mountain,  or  rather  diain  of 
mountains,  which  form  or  belong  to  the  moon- 
tainous  district  east  of  the  De&  Sea  and  the 
lower  Jordan.    It  present!  many  distinct  mamm 
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and  deyations,  commanding  eztensiye  yiem  of 
the  country  west  of  the  river.  From  one  of  the 
highest  of  these,  called  Mount  Nebo,  Moses  sur- 
veyed the  Promised  Lioud  before  he  died.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  names  Abarim,  Nebo. 
and  Pis^h  are  connected  (Dent  xzxii.  49, '  Get 
thee  up  mto  thb  mountain  Abarim,  unto  Mount 
Nebo  ;*  and  xxxiv.  1,  *  Unto  the  mountain  of 
Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah'),  it  would  seem  that 
Nebo  was  a  mountain  of  the  Abarim  chain,  and 
that  Pisgah  was  the  highest  and  most  command- 
ing peak  of  that  mountain.  The  loftiest  moun- 
Um  of  the  neighbourhood  is  Mount  Attanis, 
about  ten  miles  north  of  the  Amon ;  and  travel- 
lers have  been  disposed  to  identify  it  with  Mount 
Nebo.  It  is  represented  as  barren,  its  summit 
being  marked  by  a  wild  pistachio-tree  over- 
shadowing a  heap  of  stones. 

AB'BA  is  the  Hebrew  word  Ab,  father,  under 
a  form  peculiar  to  the  Chaldee  idiom  (Mark 
xiv.  36  J  Rom.  viii  15;  Gal.  iv,  6). 

1.  AB'DON  (a  servaniX  the  son  of  Hillel,  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  tenth  jud^  of  Israel. 
Fie  succeeded  Elon,  and  judged  Israel  eight 
years.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  him  but  that  he 
had  forty  sons  and  thirty  nephews,  who  rode  on 
young  asses — a  mark  of  their  consequence  (Judg. 
xii.  1 3-1 5).    Abdon  died  B.C.  1 1 1 2. 

There  were  three  other  persons  of  this  name, 
which  appears  to  have  been  rather  common. 
They  are  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  viii.  23 ;  ix.  36 ; 
and  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  20. 

2.  ABDON,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
which  was  given  to  the  Levites  of  Gershom's 
^mily  (Josh.  xxi.  30 ;  1  Chron.  vL  74). 

ABED'NEGO  (tenant  ofNepo,  i.  e.  Nebo),  the 
Chaldee  name  imposed  by  the  king  of  Babylon's 
officer  upon  Azariah,  one  of  the  three  com- 
panions of  DanieL  With  his  two  friends.  Shad- 
rach  and  Meshach,  he  was  miraculously  de- 
livered from  the  burning  furnace,  into  which 
they  were  cast  for  refGsinff  to  worship  the 
golden  statue  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  caused 
to  be  set  up  (Dan.  iii.). 

A'BEL,  properly  Hebel,  the  second  son  of 
Adam,  who  was  slain  by  Cain,  his  elder  brother 
(Gen.  iv.  1-16).  The  circumstances  of  that  mys- 
terious transacdon  are  considered  elsewhere 
[CaikJ.  To  the  name  Abel  a  twofold  interpre- 
tation has  been  given.  Its  priman"  signincap 
tion  is  weakness  or  vanity.  By  anouer  render- 
ing it  signifies  grirfm  lamentation,  both  meanings 
bemg  justified  by  the  Scripture  narrative.  Cain 
{a  posaetsicn)  was  so  named  to  indicate  both  the 
JOT  of  his  mother  and  his  right  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  first-bom:  Abel  received  a  name  indi- 
cative of  his  weakness  and  poverty  when  com- 
pared with  the  gnpnosed  glory  of  his  brother's 
^je^ny,  and  prophetical^  of  the  pain  and 
'  l^^v  which  were  to  be  inflicted  on  him  and 
DjS  parents. 

i^EL,  a  name  of  several  villages  in  Israel, 
with  additions  in  the  case  of  the  more  important, 
to  distinguish  them  from  one  another.  It  ap- 
pears to  mean  fresh  grass;  and  the  places  so 
named  mav  be  conceived  to  have  been  in  peca- 
liarly  verdant  situations. 

ABEL,  Abel-bbth-Maacah,  or  AvbiMajm, 
a  city  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  which  seems  to 
hftTe  been  of  considerable  strength  from  its  his- 
toij,  and  of  importance  firom  its  being  called  'a 
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mother  in  Israel '  (2  Sam.  xz.  19).  The  iden- 
tity of  the  city  under  these  different  names  will 
be  se<?n  by  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  X3L.  1^  15,  18 ; 
I  Kings  XV.  20 ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  4.  The  addition 
of  *  Maaeah '  marks  it  as  belonging  to,  or  beinff 
near  to,  the  region  Maaeah,  which  lay  eastward 
of  the  Jordan  under  Mount  Lebanon.  This  if 
the  town  in  which  Sheba  posted  himself  when 
he  rebelled  against  David.  Eighty  years  after- 
wards it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Benhadad, 
king  of  Syria;  and  200  years  subsequendy  by 
Tiglath-j^ileser,  who  sent  away  the  inhabitants 
captives  into  Assyria  (2  Kings  xv.  29). 

A'BEL-5ETH-MAA'CAn,that  is,  Abel  near 
the  house  or  city  of  Maaeah:  the  same  as  Abel. 

A'BEL-CARMA'IM  (place  of  the  vineynrcU), 
a  village  of  the  Ammonites,  about  six  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  or  Rabbath  Ammon,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  in  whose  time  the  place  was 
still  rich  in  vineyards  (Judg.  xi  33). 

A'BEL-MA'IM.    The  same  as  Abel. 

A'BEL-MEHCyLAH,  or  Abei^Mea  (place  of 
the  dance),  a  town  supposed  to  have  stood  near 
the  Jordan,  and  some  miles  (Eusebius  says  ten) 
to  the  south  of  Bethshan  or  Scythopolis  (1  Kings 
iv.  12).  It  is  remarkable  in  connection  with 
Gideon's  victory  over  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii. 
22),  and  as  the  birth-place  of  Elisha  (1  Kings 
xix.  16). 

A'BEL-MIZRA'IM  (the  mouminaofthe  Effvp- 
tians),  the  name  of  a  threshing-floor,  so  called 
on  account  of  the  '  great  moaming'  made  there 
for  Jacob  by  the  funeral  party  from  E^pt 
(Gen.  L.  U).  Jerome  places  it  between  Jericho 
and  the  Jordan,  where  Bethagla  afterwards 
stood. 

A'BEL-SHITTIM  (place  <f  acacias),  a  town 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
between  which  and  Beth-Jesimoth  was  the  last 
encampment  of  the  Israelites  on  that  side  the 
river  (Num.  xxxiii.  49).  It  is  more  frequenUy 
called  Shittim  merely  (Num.  xxv.  1 ;  Josh.  iL  1 : 
Mic  vi.  5).  The  place  is  noted  for  the  punish- 
ment which  was  there  inflicted  upon  the  Israel- 
ites for  their  worship  of  Baal-Peor. 

ABELA.    [Abila.1 

A'BI,  the  mother  of  King  Hezekiah  (2  Kings 
xviiL  2),  called  also  Abijah  (2  Chron.  xxix.  1). 
Her  fitther's  name  was  Zachariah,  |)erhaps  the 
same  who  was  taken  by  Isaiah  (viii.  2)  for  a 
witness. 

ABl'A.    [Abijah,  3.] 

ABPAU,  or  Abijah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Sar 
mnel  who  were  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  whose  misconduct  afforded  the 
ostensible  ground  on  which  the  Israelites  de« 
manded  that  their  govemmoit  shoold  be  changed 
into  a  monarchy  (1  Sam.  vuL  1-5). 

ABI-AL'BON.    [Abibl,2.] 

ABI'ATHAR  (father  of  abundanoi),  the  tenth 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  and  fourth  in  descent 
firom  EIL  When  his  fiither,  the  high-priest 
Abimelech,  was  slain  with  the  priests  at  Nob, 
for  snspected  partiality  to  the  fugitive  David, 
Abiathar  escaped  the  mafSMsre;  and  bearing 
with  him  the  most  essential  part  of  the  priestiy 
raiment,  the  ephod  [PaiBms],  repaired  to  the 
son  of  Jesse,  who  was  then  in  the  cave  of  Adul- 
1am  (I  Sam.  xxii.  20-23;  xxiii.  6).  He  was 
weU  received  b^  David,  and  became  the  priest 
of  the  party  donng  its  wanderings.    As  sndii  he 
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soaeht  and  received  for  David  respofnses  from 
God.  When  David  became  ^ing  of  Judah,  he 
made  Abiathar  high-priest.  Meanwhile  Zadok 
had  been  appointed  high-priest  by  Saul,  and 
continued  to  act  in  this  capacity  wMle  Abiathar 
was  high-priest  in  Jndall.  The  appointment  of 
2adok  was  not  only  unexceptionable  in  itself, 
hut  was  in  accordance  with  me  divine  6enten<ie 
of  deposition  which  had  been  passed  upon  the 
house  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  ii.  30-36\  When,  there- 
fore, David  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  he 
had  no  just  ground  on  which  Zadok  could  be 
removed,  and  Abiathar  set  in  his  place ;  and  the 
attempt  to  do  so  would  probabW*  have  been 
offensive  to  Us  new  subjects.  The  king  got 
over  this  difficulty  by  allowing  both  appoint- 
ments to  stand ;  and  until  the  end  of  David's 
reign  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  joint  high- 
priests.  As  high-priest  Abiathar  must  have 
been  perfectly  aware  of  the  divine  intention 
that  Solomon  should  be  the  successor  of  David  : 
he  was  therefore  the  least  excusable,  in  some 
respects,  of  all  those  who  were  paities  in  the 
attempt  to  raise  Adonijah  to  the  throne.  So  his 
conduct  seems  to  have  been  viewed  by  Solomon, 
who,  in  deposing  him  from  the  high-priesthood, 
plainly  told  him  that  only  his  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter, and  his  former  services  to  David,  pre- 
served him  from  death.  This  deposition  of 
Abiathar  completed  the  doom  long  before  de- 
nounced upon  the  house  of  Eli,  who  was  of  the 
line  of  Ithamar,  the  younger  son  of  Aaron. 
Zadok,  who  remained  the  hi^h-priest,  was  of  the 
elder  line  of  Eleazer  (1  Kings  L  7,  19;  ii.  26, 
27). 
A'BTB.    [NisAN,] 

1.  AB'IEL(/aMer  (f  strength,  i.  e.  strong),  the 
fkther  of  Kish,  whose  son  Saul  was  the  first  king 
of  Israel,  and  of  Ner,  whose  son  Abner  was 
captain  of  the  host  to  his  cousin  Saul  (1  Sam. 
ix.  1 ;  xiv.  51). 

2.  ABIEL,  one  of  the  thirty  most  distin- 

Siished  men  of  David's  army  (1  Chron.  xi.  32). 
e  is  called  Abi-albon  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ;  a 
name  which  has  precisely  the  same  signification 
{father  (f  strength)  as  the  other. 

ABIlfZEE  {father  of  help.  Josh.  xvii.  2),  a 
son  of  Gilead,  the  grandson  of  Manasseh  (Num. 
xxvi.  30),  and  founder  of  the  fkmily  to  which 
Gideon  belonged,  and  which  bore  his  name  as  a 
patronymic— Abiezrites  (Judg.  vi.  34 ;  viii.  2). 

AB'IGAIL  (Jather  ofioa\  the  wife  of  a  pros- 
perous sheep-master,  called  Nabal,  who  dwelt  in 
the  district  of  Carmel,  west  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
She  is  known  chieflv  for  the  promptitude  and 
discretion  of  her  conduct  in  taking  measures  to 
avert  the  wrath  of  David,  which  had  been  vio- 
lently excited  by  the  insulting  treatment  which 
his  messengers  had  received  from  her  husband 
[Nabal).  She  hastil]|r  prepared  a  liberal  supply 
of  provisions,  of  which  David's  troop  stood  in 
much  need,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him.  Her 
beauty  and  prudence  made  such  an  impression 
upon  David  on  this  occasion,  that  when,  not 
long  after,  he  heard  of  Nabal's  death,  he  sent 
for  her,  and  she  became  his  wife  (1  &im.  xxr. 
14-42).  It  is  usually  stated  that  he  had  by  her 
two  sons,  Chileab  and  Daniel ;  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  Chileab  of  2  Sam.  iii.  3,  is  the 
same  as  the  Daniel  of  1  Chron.  iii  1 ;  the  son  of 
Abigail  being  known  by  both  these 
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1.  ABIHA'IL  {father  €f  light  or  splendour), 
the  wife  of  Rehoboam,  king  of  Judah.  She  is 
called  the  daughter  of  Eliab,  David's  elder 
brother  (2  Chron.  xi.  18);  but  was  doubtless 
only  his  descendant 

2.  ABIHAIL  (father  of  might,  i.  e.  miqhty). 
This  name  should  be  written  Abicha.il.  ft  was 
borne  by  several  persons :  1.  Abichail,  the  son 
of  Huri,  one  of  the  family-chiefs  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  who  settled  in  Bashan  (1  Chron.  v.  14). 
2.  Abichaii^  the  fether  of  Zuriel,  who  was  the 
fiither  of  the  Levitical  tribes  of  Merari  (Num. 
iii.  35).  3.  Abichail,  the  ikther  of  Queen 
Esther,  and  brother  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  15). 

ABI'HU  {father  of  him),  the  second  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron,  who,  with  his  brothers  Nadab, 
Eleazer,  and  Ithamar,  was  set  apart  and  conse- 
crated for  the  priesthood  ^Exod.  xxviii.  1).  He 
and  his  brother  Nadab  having  presumed  to  offer 
incense  in  censers  filled  with  *  strange '  or  com- 
mon fire,  they  were  instantly  struck  dead  by 
lightning,  and  were  taken  away  and  buried  in 
their  clothes  without  the  camp.  As  immediately 
after  the  record  of  this  ti*ansaction  comes  a  pro- 
hibition of  wine  or  strong  drink  to  the  priests 
on  duty  at  the  tabernacle,  it  is  not  unfairly  sur- 
mised that  they  were  intoxicated  when  they 
committed  this  serious  error  in  their  ministra- 
tions TLev.  X.  l-:i). 

1.  ABI'JAH  (see  signif.  in  Abiah,  2  Chron. 
xiii.  1).  He  is  also  called  Abijam  (1  Kings  xv.). 
Abijah  was  the  second  king  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Judah,  being  the  son  of  Hehoboam, 
and  grandson  of  Solomon.  He  began  to  reign 
B.C.  957,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jeroboam, 
king  of  Israel;  and  he  reigned  three  years. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  Abijah  made 
a  vigorous  attempt  to  brin^  back  the  ten  tribes 
to  their  allegiance.  In  this  he  fiiiled ;  although 
a  signal  victory  over  Jeroboam,  who  had  double 
his  force  and  much  greater  experience,  enabled 
him  to  take  several  cities  whicn  had  been  held 
by  Israel.  The  numbers  reputed  to  have  been 
present  in  this  action  are  800,000  on  the  side  of 
Jeroboam,  400,000  on  the  side  of  Abijah,  and 
500,000  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  book  of 
Chronicles  mentions  nothing  concerning  Abijah 
adverse  to  the  favourable  impressions  wMch  we 
receive  from  his  conduct  on  this  occasion ;  but 
in  Kmes  we  are  told  that  *  he  walked  in  all  the 
sins  of  his  father'  (1  Kines  xv.  3).  He  had 
fourteen  wives,  by  whom  he  left  twenty-two 
rons  and  sixteen  daughters.  Asa  succeeded 
him. 

2.  ABIJAH,  son  of  Jeroboam  I.,  king  of 
Israel.  His  severe  and  threatening  illness  in- 
duced Jeroboam  to  send  his  wife  with  a  present, 
suited  to  the  disguise  in  which  she  went,  to  con* 
suit  the  prophet  Ahijah  respecting  his  vecoyerj^ 
Tins  prophet  was  the  same  who  luid,  in  the  aa^ 
of  Solomon,  foretold  to  Jeroboam  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  of  Israel.  Though  blind  with  age, 
he  knew  the  disguised  wife  of  Jeroboam,  and 
was  authorized,  by  the  prophetic  impulse  that 
came  upon  him,  to  reveal  to  her  that,  because 
there  was  found  in  Ab^ah  only,  of  all  the  house 
of  Jeroboam,  <  some  good  thing  towards  the 
Lord,'  he  only,  of  all  iSsX  house,  should  come  to 
his  grave  in  peace,  and  be  mourned  in  IsraeL 
Accordingly,  when  the  mother  retomed  home, 
the  youth  died  as  she  crossed  the  thrediold  of 
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toe  door.    '  And  they  buried  him,  and  all  Israel 
inoorned  for  him'  (1  Kings  xiv.  1-18). 

3.  ABU  AH,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Eleazcr, 
the  son  of  Aaron,  and  chief  of  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  or  orders  into  which  the  whole  body 
of  the  priesthood  was  diyided  by  David  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  10;  Luke  i.  5\  Of  these  the  course  of 
Abijah  was  the  eightn. 
ABI'JAM.  [Abijah,!.] 
ABrLA,  capital  of  the  Abilene  of  Lysanias 
(Luke  iiL  1);  and  distinguished  from  other 
places  of  the  same  name  as  the  Abila  of  Lysa- 
uias,  and  (by  Josephus)  as  '  the  Abila  of  Leba- 
.100.'  Abila  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same 
13  Abel-beth-Maacah,  but  without  foundation, 
for  that  was  a  ci^  of  Naphtali,  which  Abila 
was  not  About  eighteen  miles  north-west  of 
Damascus  is  Souk  Wady  Barrada,  where  an  in- 
>cription  was  found  by  Mr.  Bankes,  which,  be- 
yond doubt,  identifies  that  place  with  the  Abila 
.>f  Lysanias.  Buixkhardt  states  that  there  are 
nere  two  villages,  built  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
:he  Barrada. 

ABILE'NE  (Luke  iiL  1),  the  small  district  or 
territory  which  took  its  name  from  the  chief 
town,  Abila.  Its  situation  is  in  some  degree 
letermined  by  that  of  the  town ;  but  its  precise 
limits  and  extent  remain  unknown.  Northward 
.t  must  have  reached  beyond  the  Upper  Barrada, 
in  order  to  include  Abila;  and  it  is  probable 
that  its  southern  border  may  have  extended  to 
Mount  Ilermon  (Jebel  es-Sheikh).  It  seems  to 
have  included  the  eastern  declivities  of  Anti- 
Libanus,  and  the  fine  valleys  between  its  base 
and  the  hills  which  front  the  eastern  plains. 

This  territory  had  been  governed  as  a  te- 
trarchate  by  Lysanias,  son  of  Ptolemy  and 
^^ndson  of  MennseuF,  but  he  was  put  to  death, 
a.c.  3o,  through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  who 
then  took  possession  of  the  province.  After  her 
leath  it  fell  to  Augustus,  who  rented  it  out  to 
jne  Zenodonis ;  but  as  he  did  not  keep  it  clear 
if  robbers,  it  was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to 
Herod  the  Great  At  his  death  a  part  (the 
-outhern,  doubtless)  of  the  territory  was  added 
.o  Trachonitis  and  Iturcca  to  form  a  tetrarchy 
ror  his  son  Philip ;  but  by  fiir  the  larger  portion, 
including  the  city  of  Abila,  was  then,  or  shortly 
afi^rwaids,  bestowed  on  another  Lysanias,  men- 
^ioLied  by  Luke  (iii.  1),  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  descendant  of  the  former  Lysanias,  but 
who  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  Josephus.  About 
ten  years  after  the  time  referred  to  by  Luke,  the 
.*mperor  Caligula  gave  Abilene  to  Agrippa  I.  as 
*  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,'  to  whom  it  was 
iflerwards  confirmed  by  Claudius.  At  his  death, 
t  was  included  in  that  part  of  his  possessions 
.rbich  went  to  his  son  Agrippa  II. 

1.  ABIM'ELECH  (fatJier  of  the  king,  or 
fierhaps  roval  father),  the  name  of  the  Philistine 
king  of  Gerar  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
.ex.  1,  sqq,:  B.C.  1898;  Hales,  B,c,  2054);  but, 
from  its  recurrence,  it  was  probably  less  a 
proper  name  than  a  titular  distinction,  like 
Phahaoh  for  the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  Augustus 
for  the  emperors  of  Rome.  Abraham  removed 
into  his  territory  after  the  destruction  of  Sodom ; 
and  fearing  that  the  beauty  of  Sarah  might  bring 
him  into  difficulties,  he  declared  her  to  be  his 
sister.  The  conduct  of  Abimolech  in  taking 
Sarah  into  his  harem  shows  that  kings  even  then 
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claimed  the  right  of  taking  to  themfielves  the 
unmarried  females  not  only  of  their  natural 
subjects,  but  of  those  who  sojourned  in  their 
dominions.  But  Abimelech,  obedient  to  a  divine 
warning,  restored  her  to  her  husband.  As  a 
mark  of  his  respect  he  added  valuable  gifts,  and 
offered  the  patriarch  a  settlement  in  any  part  of 
the  country ;  but  he  nevertheless  did  not  forbear 
to  visit  with  a  gentle  rebuke  the  deception  which 
liad  been  practised  upon  him  (Gen.  xx.).  No- 
thing ftirther  is  recorded  of  King  Abimelech, 
except  that  a  few  years  after  he  repaired  to  the 
camp  of  Abraham,  who  had  removed  southward 
beyond  his  borders,  accompanied  bjr  Phichol, 
*the  chief  captain  of  his  host,'  to  invite  the 
patriarch  to  contract  with  him  a  league  of  peace 
and  friendship.  Abraham  consent^;  and  this 
first  league  on  record  [Au^iance]  was  confirme<' 
by  a  mutiuil  oath,  made  at  a  well  which  had 
been  digged  by  Abraham,  but  which  the  herds- 
men of  Abimelech  had  seized  without  their  lord's 
knowledge.  It  was  restored  to  the  rightful 
owner,  on  which  Abraham  named  it  Beersheba 
{the  Well  of  the  Oaih),  and  consecrated  the  spot 
to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxl  22-34). 

2.  ABIMELECH,  another  king  of  Gerar,  in 
the  time  of  Isaac  (about  d.c.  1804 ;  Hales,  1960), 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  the 
preceding.  Isaac  sought  reftige  in  his  temtory 
during  a  &mine ;  and  having  the  same  fear  re- 
specting his  fair  Mesopotamian  wife,  Rebekah, 
as  his  father  had  entertained  respecting  Sarah, 
he  reported  her  to  be  his  sister.  This  brought 
upon  him  the  rebuke  of  Abimelech,  when  he. 
accidentally  discovered  the  truth.  In  those 
times,  as  now,  wells  of  water  were  of  so  much 
importance  for  agricultural  as  well  as  pastoral 
purposes,  that  they  gave  a  proprietarjr  right  to 
the  soil,  not  previously  appropriated,  in  which 
they  were  dug.  Abraham  had  digged  wells 
during  his  rojoum  in  the  country ;  and,  to  bar 
the  claim  which  resulted  from  them,  the  Philis- 
tines had  afterwards  filled  them  up ;  but  they 
were  no'.f  cleared  out  by  Isaac,  who  proceeded 
to  cultivate  the  ground  to  which  they  gave  him 
a  right  The  virgin  soil  yielded  him  a  hundred- 
fold ;  and  his  other  possessions,  his  docks  and 
herds,  also  received  such  prodigious  increase 
that  the  jealousy  of  the  Philistines  could  not  be 
suppressed  ;  and  Abimelech  desired  him  to  seek 
more  distant  quarters,  in  language  which  gives 
a  high  notion  of  the  wealth  of  the  patriarchal 
chieis,  and  the  extent  of  their  establishments: — 
*  Depart  from  us :  for  thou  art  more  and  mightier 
than  we.*  Isaac  complied,  and  went  out  into  the 
open  country,  and  digged  wells  for  his  cattle. 
But  the  shepherds  of  the  Philistines  were  not  in- 
clined to  allow  the  claim  to  exclusive  pasturage 
in  these  districts  to  be  thus  established;  and 
their  opposition  induced  the  quiet  patriarch  to 
make  successive  removals,  until  he  reached  such 
a  distance  that  his  operations  were  no  longer 
j  disputed.  Afterwards,  when  he  was  at  Becr- 
I  sheba,  he  received  a  visit  from  Abimelech,  who 
'  was  attended  by  Ahuzzath,  his  friend,  and  Phi- 
I  chol,  tlie  chief  captain  of  his  army.  The  king 
having  explained  that  it  was  his  wish  to  renew, 
with  one  so  manifestly  blessed  of  God,  the 
>  covenant  of  peace  which  had  been  contracted. 
I  between  their  fatherp,  Isaac  willingly  consented, 
and  the  desired  covenant  was,  with  due  cere- 
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mony,  (contracted  accordingly  (Gen.  xxvi.)  [Phi- 
listines]. 

3.  AIUMELECH,  a  son  of  Gideon,  by  a  con- 
cubine-wife, a  native  of  Shechem,  where  her 
family  had  considerable  iniluence.  Through 
that  influence  Abimelech  was  proclaimed  king 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  himself 
refused  that  honour,  when  tendered  to  him,  both 
for  himself  and  his  children  (Judg.  viii.  22-24). 
In  a  short  time,  a  considerable  part  of  Israel 
seems  to  have  recognised  his  rule.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  destroy  his  brothers, 
seventy  in  number,  being  the  first  example  of  a 
system  of  barbarous  state  policy  of  which  there 
have  been  frequent  instances  in  the  East  Only 
one,  the  youngest,  named  Jotham,  escaped;  ard 
he  had  the  boldness  to  make  his  appearance  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  where  the  Shechemites  were  as- 
sembled for  some  public  purpose,  and  rebuke 
them  in  his  femous  parable  of  the  trees  choo?ing 
a  king  [Jotham  ;  Parable].  In  three  years 
the  Shechemites  found  ample  cause  to  report  of 
what  they  had  done.  They  eveiitually  revolted 
during  Abimelech's  abseiice,  and  caused  aw 
ambuscade  to  be  laid  in  the  mountains,  with  the 
design  of  destroying  him  oa  his  return.  But 
Zebul,  his  governor  in  Shechem,  contrived  to 
apprise  him  of  these  circumstances,  so  that  he 
was  enabled  to  avoid  the  snare  laid  for  him ; 
and,  having  hastily  assembled  some  troops,  ap- 
peared unexpectedly  before  Shechem.  The 
people  of  that  place  had  meanwhile  secured  the 
assistance  of  one  Gaal  and  his  followers  [Gaal], 
who  marched  out  to  give  Abimelech  battle,  lie 
was  defeated,  and  returned  into  the  town ;  and 
his  inefficiency  and  misconduct  in  the  action  had 
l3een  so  manifest,  that  the  people  were  induced 
by  Zebul  to  expel  him  and  his  followei-s.  The 
people  still  ventured  out  to  tlie  labours  of  the 
field;  which  being  told  Abimelech,  who  was 
at  Arumah,  he  laid  an  ambuscade  in  four  bodies 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  when  the  men  came 
forth  in  the  morning,  two  of  the  ambuiihed 
parties  rose  against  them,  while  tlie  other  two 
seized  the  city  gates  to  prevent  their  return. 
Afterwards  the  whole  force  united  against  the 
G'ty,  which,  being  now  deprived  of  its  mo.t 
'.';iicient  inhabitants,  was  easily  taken,  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  exasperated  victor. 
The  fortress,  however,  still  remained ;  but  the 
occupants,  deeming  it  untenable,  withdrew  to 
ihe  temple  of  Baal-Berith,  which  stood  in  a 
more  commanding  situation.  This  building 
Abimelech  set  on  fire  and  destroyed,  with  tlie 
thousand  men  who  were  in  it.  Afterwards 
Abimelech  went  to  reduce  Thel^ez,  which  had 
n\fo  revolted.  The  town  was  taken  with  little 
diifioulty,  and  the  people  withdrew  into  the 
citadel.  Here  Abimelech  resorted  to  his  fa- 
vourite operation,  and  M'hile  heading  a  party  to 
burn  dowu  the  gate,  he  was  struck  on  the  head 
by  a  large  stone  cast  down  by  a  woman  from 
the  wall  above.  Perceivir.g  that  he  had  received 
a  death-blow,  he  directed  his  armour-bearer  to 
thrnst  iiira  through  with  his  sword,  lest  it 
should  be  said  that  he  A.'ll  by  a  woman's  hand 
'' Judff.  ix.).  Vainly  diJ  Abimelech  seek  to  avoid 
this  disgrace ;  for  the  fact  of  his  death  by  the 
hand  of  a  woman  was  long  after  associated  with 
his  memory  (3  Sam.  xi.  21). 

ABIN'ADAB  (JcUher  &f  nobleness,   or  noble 
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father).  There  are  several  persons  of  this  name, 
all  of  whom  are  also  called  Aminadab— the 
letters  b  and  m  being  very  frequently  inter- 
changed in  Hebrew. 

1.  ABINADAB,  one  of  the  eight  sons  of 
Jesse,  and  one  of  the  three  who  followed  Saul  to 
the  war  with  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xvi.  8). 

2.  ABINADAB,  one  of  Saul's  sons,  who  waj 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2). 

3.  ABINADAB,  the  Levite  of  Kirjath-jearim, 
in  whose  house,  which  was  on  a  hill,  the  Ark  o' 
the  Covenant  was  deposited,  after  being  brought 
back  fi-om  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  It  wa' 
committed  to  the  special  charge  of  his  son  Eleo- 
zer;  and  remained  there  seventy  years,  until  i< 
was  removed  by  David  (1  Sam.  vii.  1,2;  1  Chroi. 
xiii.  7)  [Ark]. 

1.  ABI'RAM  (father  of  altitude,  i.  e.  /ivjh:. 
one  of  the  family-chiefs  of  th^  tribe  of  Keubei  . 
who,  with  Dathan  and  On  of  the  same  trilx . 
joined  Korah,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  Aaron  and  Moses  (Num.  xvi. 
[AaronI. 

2.  ABIRAM,  eldest  son  of  Hiel  the  Bethelit 
(1  Kin«];s  xvi.  ,34)  [HiKL;  Jericuo]. 

AB'ISHAG  {father  of  error),  a  beautiful  yoniv 
woman  of  Shunam,  in  the  ti'ibe  of  Issachar,  wh^ 
was  chosen  by  the  servants  of  David  to  be  ii.tro 
dttced  into  the  royal  harem,  for  the  specia 
purpose  of  ministering  to  him,  and  cherishiii'. 
him  in  his  old  age.  She  became  his  wife ;  !)ni 
the  marriage  was  never  cor.Fnmmated.  Sonu 
time  after  the  death  of  David,  Adoinjah,  hi? 
eldest  son,  persuaded  Bathsheba,  the  mother  ol 
Solomon,  to  ei:troat  the  king  that  Abishag  niifrhi 
be  given  to  him  in  marriage.  But  as  rights  unci 
privileges  peculiarly  re^al  were  associated  with 
the  control  and  possession  of  the  harem  of  the 
deceased  kii.gs,  Solomon  detected  in  this  appli- 
cation a  fresh  a'^^piration  to  the  throne,  which  h( 
visited  with  death  (1  Kings  i.  1-4;  ii.  13-25^ 
[Adonuah]. 

ABISHA'I  {father  of  f;iffs\  a  nephew  of 
David  by  his  sister  Zeruiali,  and  brother  of  Joal 
and  Asahel.  The  three  brothers  devoted  them- 
selves zealously  to  the  interests  of  their  uncU 
during  his  wanderings.  Thou«:.h  David  hac" 
more  reliance  upon  the  talents  of  Joab,  hi 
appears  to  have  given  more  of  his  private  coii- 
fiilence  to  Abishai,  whom  we  find  near  his  persoi 
on  .u'verdl  critical  occasions.  He  alo:  e  acconi- 
pa!:ied  David  to  the  camp  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxvi. 
5-9).  He  fled  with  him  beyor.d  the  Jordat 
from  Absalom,  and  commanded  one  of  three 
divisions  of  the  army  which  cni>}ied  that  re- 
bellion (2  Sam.  xviii.  2\  He  rescued  Davi(' 
when  in  imminent  peril  of  his  life  from  a  giant 
named  Ishbi-beiiob  (2  Sam.  xxi.  15-1 7"^,  and  waf 
also  the  chief  of  the  three  'mi^hties,'  wh( 
performed  the  chivalrous  exploit  of  breakin." 
through  the  host  of  the  Philistines  to  procure 
David  a  draught  of  wnter  f  om  the  well  of  hi> 
native  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14-17).  Araon^. 
the  exploits  of  this  hero  it  is  mentioned  that  h( 
withstood  300  men  and  slew  them  with  hi: 
spear :  but  the  occasion  of  this  adventure,  aiu' 
the  time  and  manner  of  his  death,  are  equall} 
unknown. 

ABISHU'A  (father  ofsaff,/\  the  son  of  Phi- 
nehas,  and  fourth  high-priest  of  the  Jews 
(I   Chron.  vi."  .'>0\     "The  commencement  taid 
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duration  of  his  pontificate  are  onoertaiD,  bnt  the 
latter  is  inferred,  from  circumstances,  to  have  in- 
cluded the  period  in  which  Ehud  was  judge, 
and  probably  the  preceding  period  of  servitude 
to  E^lon  of  Moab.  He  is  called  Abiezer  bj 
Josephus  (Antiq.  v.  11.  5). 

ABLUTION,  the  ceremonial  washing,  .where- 
by, as  a  symbol  of  purification  from  unclean- 
ness,  a  person  was  considered — 1.  to  be  cleansed 
from  the  taint  of  an  inferior  and  less  pure  con- 
dition, and  initiated  into  a  higher  and  purer 
state  (Lev.  viiL  6) ;  2.  to  be  cleansed  from  the 
soil  of  common  life,  and  fitted  for  special  acts  of 
religious  service  (Exod.  zxz.  17-21);  3.  to  be 
cleansed  from  defilements  contracted  by  par- 
ticular acts  or  circumstances,  and  restored  to  the 
privileges  of  ordinary  life  (Lev.  xii.-xv.) ;  4.  as 
absolving  or  purifymg  himself,  or  declaring 
himself  absolved  and  purified,  from  the  guilt  of 
a  particular  act  (Dcut  xxL  1-9).  We  do  not 
meet  with  any  such  ablutions  in  patriarchal 
times :  but  under  the  Mosaical  dispensation  they 
all  occur. 

After  the  rise  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
practice  of  ablution  was  carried  to  such  excess, 
from  the  affectation  of  excessive  purity,  that  it 
is  repeatedly  brought  under  our  notice  in  the 
New  Testament  through  the  severe  animad- 
versions of  our  Saviour  on  the  consummate  hy- 
pocrisy inTolyed  in  this  &stidious  attention  to 
the  external  types  of  moral  purity,  while  the 
heart  was  left  unclean.  All  the  practices  there 
exposed  come  under  the  head  of  jpurification 
from  uncleanixess ; — ^the  acts  involving  which 
were  made  so  numerous  that  persons  of  the 
stricter  sect  could  scarcely  move  without  con- 
tracting some  involuntary  pollution.  For  this 
reason  they  neyer  entered  their  houses  without 
ablution,  from  the  strong  probability  that  they 
had  unknowingly  contracted  some  defilement  in 
the  streets;  and  they  were  especially  careful 
never  to  eat  without  washing  the  hands  (Mark 
yu.  l-5\  because  they  were  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  defiled ;  and  as  unclean  bauds  were  held  to 
communicate  uncleanness  to  ail  food  (excepting 
fruit)  which  they  touched,  it  was  deemed  that 
there  was  no  security  against  eating  uuclcan 
food  bnt  by  always  washing  the  hands  cere- 
monially before  touching  any  meat  The  Israel- 
ites, who,  like  other  Orientals,  fed  with  their 
fingers,  washed  their  hands  before  meals,  for 
the  sake  of  cleanliness  [Washing].  But  thej-e 
customaiy  washings  were  distinct  from  the  cere- 
monial ablutions.  It  was  the  latter  which  the 
Pharisees  judged  to  be  so  necessary.  When 
therefore  some  of  that  sect  remarked  that  our 
Lord's  disciples  ate  'with  unwashcn  har.ds' 
(Mark  vii.  2),  it  is  not  to  be  understood  literally 
that  they  did  not  at  all  wai>h  their  hands,  but 
that  they  did  not  plunge  tiiem  ceremonially  ac- 
cording to  their  own  practice.  In  at  leabt  an 
equal  degree  the  Pharisees  multiplied  the  cere- 
monial polliitions  which  required  the  ablution 
of  inanmiate  objects — 'cups  and  pots,  brazen 
vessels  and  tables  (  the  rules  given  in  the  law 
(Lev.  vi.  28;  xi.  32-36;  xv.  23)  being  extended 
to  these  multiplied  contaminations.  Articles  of 
earthenware  which  were  of  little  value  were  to 
be  broken;  and  those  of  metal  and  wood  were 
to  be  scoured  and  rinsed  with  water. 

AFN£B  (Jaiher  of  liyht),  the  cousm  of  Saul 
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(being  the  son  of  his  uncle  Ner),  and  the 
mander-in-chicf  of  his  army.  After  the  death 
of  Saul  (b.c.  11J5G),  Abner's  experieuce  and  cha- 
racter for  ability  and  dccijiou  enabled  him  to 
uphold  the  iutorests  of  his  family  for  seven 
years ;  and  while  David  reigned  in  Hebron  over 
Judah,  Ishboshetb,  a  sm-viviiiff  son  of  Saul,  was, 
by  Abner's  influence,  made  kihg  over  the  ten 
tribes,  and  reigned  in  Mahauaim,  beyond  Jordan. 
A  sort  of  desultory  warfare  arose  between  the 
rival  monarchs,  in  which  the  advantage  appears 
to  have  been  alvrays  on  the  side  of  David.  In 
an  engagement  fought  at  Gibeou,  the  forces  of 
Ishbosheth  were  beaten.  Abncr,  their  general, 
fied  for  his  life,  but  was  closely  pursued  by 
Asahel,  the  brother  of  Joab  and  Abishai.  Abner, 
dreading  a  blood-feud  with  Joab,  entreated 
Asahel,  but  in  vain,  to  desist  from  the  pursuit ; 
and  finding  that  hjs  life  was  in  danger,  he  at 
length  ran  his 'pursuer  through  the  body  (2  Sam. 
ii.  8-32).  This,  according  to  the  law  of  honour 
which  still  prevails  in  the  East,  put  a  strife 
of  blood  between  Joab  and  Abner  [Bloo2> 
Revenge]. 

As  time  went  on,  Abncr,  probably  rendered 
arrogant  and  presumptuous  by  the  conviction 
that  he  was  the  oi^Iy  remaining  prop  of  the 
house  of  Saul,  took  to  his  own  harem  a  woman 
who  had  bt>en  a  concubine-wife  of  Saul.  This 
act,  from  the  ideas  connected  with  the  harem  of 
a  deceased  king,  was  not  only  a  great  impro- 
priety, but  was  open  to  the  sufpicion  of  a  poli- 
tical design,  which  Abner  may  very  possibly 
have  entei-tained.  A  mild  rebuke  from  Ishbo- 
sheth, however,  enraged  him  so  much,  that  he 
immediately  dcclarea  his  intention  henceforth 
to  abandon  his  cause  and  to  devote  himself  to 
the  interests  of  David.  Accordingly  after  ex- 
plaining his  views  to  the  elders  of  the  tribes 
which  btill  adhered  to  the  house  of  Saul,  he  re- 
paired to  Hebron  with  authority  to  make  certain 
oveitures  to  David  on  their  behall  He  was 
received  with  great  attention  and  respect;  and 
David  even  thouj^ht  it  prudent  to  promise  that 
he  should  still  have  the  chief  command  of  the 
armies,  when  the  desired  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  took  place.  Joab,  David's  general, 
happened  to  be  absent  at  the  time,  but  he  re- 
turned to  Hebron  just  as  Abner  had  left  it  He 
speedily  understood  what  had  passed;  and  hi.*- 
dread  of  the  superior  influence  which  such  a 
man  as  Abner  might  establish  with  David, 
quickened  his  remembrance  of  the  vengeance 
which  his  brother's  blood  required.  Unknown 
to  the  king,  but  apparently  in  his  name,  he  sent 
a  message  after  Abner  to  call  him  back ;  and  &t 
he  returned,  Joab  met  him  at  the  gate,  and, 
leading  him  aside,  as  if  to  confer  pivately  wiili 
him,  suddenly  thrust  his  sword  into  his  bod} 
(b.c.  1048).  The  lamentations  of  David,  the 
public  mourning  which  he  ordered,  and  the 
funeral  honours  which  were  paid  to  the  remains 
of  Abner,  the  king  himself  following  the  bier  aj- 
chief  mourner,  exonerated  him  in  public  opinion 
from  having  been  privy  to  this  assassination. 
As  for  Joab,  his  privilege  as  a  blcod-avenser 
must  to  a  great  extent  have  justified  ni^ 
treacherous  act  in  the  opinion  of  the  people ;  and 
that,  together  with  his  influence  with  the  army, 
screened  him  from  punishment  (2  Sam.  iii.  6-39). 

ABOM  IN  ATION.   This  word  describee  gene* 
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rally  any  object  of  detestation  or  disgust  (Lev. 
xviii.  22 ;  Deut.  y'li.  25) ;  and  is  applied  to  an 
impure  or  detestable  action  (Elzek.  xxii.  11 ; 
xxxiii.  26;  Mai.  ii.  11,  &c.);  to  any  thing 
causing  a  ceremonial  pollution  (Gen.  xliiL  32 ; 
xlvi.  34 ;  Deut  xiv.  3) ;  but  more  especially  to 
idols  (I^v.  xviii.  22;  xx.  13;  Deut  vil  26; 
1  Kings  xi.  5,  7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13) ;  and  also 
to  food  offered  to  idols  (Zech.  ix.  7);  and  to 
filth  of  every  kind  (Nahum  iii.  6).  Especial 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  two  or  three  of  the 
texts  in  which  the  word  occurs,  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  interest  or  diflBculty.  The  Jirst  is 
Gen.  xliii.  32 :  *  The  Egyptians  might  not  eat 
bread  with  the  Hebrews ;  for  that  is  an  abomi- 
nation unto  the  Egyptians.'  The  primary  reason 
of  this  seems  to  have  been  that  the  cow,  which 
was  a  sacred  animal  in  Egypt,  was  eaten  by  the 
Jews  and  most  other  nations,  and  therefore  the 
Egyptians  considered  themselves  ceremonially 
denied  if  they  ate  with  any  strangers. 

The  second  passage  is  Gen.  xlvi.  34.  Joseph 
is  telling  his  brethren  how  to  conduct  themselves 
when  introduced  to  the  king  of  Egypt  |  and  he 
instructs  them  that  when  asked  concemmg  their 
occupation  they  should  answer :  *  Thy  servants' 
trade  hath  been  about  cattie  from  our  youth  even 
until  now,  both  we  and  also  our  fathers*  And 
the  reason  is  added :  *  That  ye  may  dwell  in  the 
land  of  Goshen, -^/br  every  shepherd  is  an  (Uwmi- 
nation  unto  the  Egyptians.'  In  the  former  in- 
stance they  were  '  an  abomination'  as  stranqers, 
with  whom  the  E^ptians  could  not  eat ;  here 
they  are  a  fiirther  abomination  as  nomade  shep- 
heriis,  whom  the  Egyptians  held  in  peculiar 
abhorrence.  For  this  aversion  two  reasons  are 
^ven :  one  is  the  grievous  oppression  which  the 
mhabitants  of  Lower  and  Middle  Egypt  had  suf- 
fered from  a  tribe  of  nomade  shepheMs,  to  whom 
they  had  for  many  years  been  subject,  who  had 
only  of  late  been  expelled.  The  other  reason, 
not  necessarily  superseding  the  former,  but  ra- 
ther strengthening  it,  is,  that  the  Egyptians,  as 
a  settled  and  civilized  people,  detested  the  law- 
less and  predatory  habits  of  the  wandering  shep- 
herd tribes,  whidi  then,  as  now,  bounded  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  and  occupied  the  Arabias. 

The  third  marked  use  of  this  word  again  oc- 
curs in  Egypt  The  king  tells  the  Israelites  to 
offer  to  their  god  the  sacrifices  which  they  de- 
sired, without  going  to  the  desert  for  that  pur- 
pose. To  which  Moses  objects  that  they  should 
have  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  *  the  abomination  of 
the  Egyptians^  who  would  thereby  be  highly 
exasperated  against  them  (Exod.viii.  25,  26).  A 
-eference  back  to  the  first  explanation  shows  that 
this  *  abomination '  was  the  cow,  the  only  animal 
which  all  the  Egyptians  agreed  in  holding  sa- 
cred ;  -^ereas,  in  the  great  sacrifice  which  the 
Hebrews  proposed  to  hold,  not  only  would  hei- 
fers be  offered,  but  the  people  would  feast  upon 
their  fiesh. 

The  Abomination  of  Desolation.  In  Dan. 
ix-  27,  literally,  *  the  abomination  oftlie  desolater,' 
which,  without  doubt,  means  the  idol  or  idola- 
trous apparatus  which  the  desolater  of  Jerusalem 
should  establish  in  the  holy  place.  This  appears 
to  have  been  a  prediction  of  the  pollution  of  the 
temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  caused  an 
idolatrous  altar  to  be  built  on  the  altar  of  bumt- 
ofierings,  whereon  unclean  things  were  offered 
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to  Jupiter  Olympius,  to  whom  the  temple  itself 
was  dedicated.  The  phrase  is  quoted  by  Jesua 
(Matt  xxiv.  15),  and  is  applied  by  him  to  what 
was  to  take  place  at  the  advance  of  the  Romans 
agidnst  Jerusalem.  They  who  saw  *  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation  stancUng  in  the  holy  place' 
were  enjoined  to  '  flee  to  the  mountains.'  And 
this  may  with  probability  be  referred  to  the 
advance  of  the  Roman  army  against  the  citjr  with 
their  image-crowned  standards,  to  which  idola- 
trous honours  were  paid,  and  which  the  Jews 
regarded  as  idob.  Tne  unexpected  retreat  and 
discomfiture  of  the  Roman  forces  afforded  such 
as  were  mindful  of  our  Saviour's  prophecy  an 
opportunity  of  obeying  the  injunction  which  it 
cont^ned.  Those  however  who  suppose  that 
'  the  holy  place '  of  the  text  must  be  the  temple 
itself,  may  find  the  accomplishment  of  the  pre- 
diction in  the  fact  that,  when  the  city  had  been 
taken  by  the  Romans,  and  the  holy  house  de- 
stroyed, the  soldiers  brought  their  standards  in 
due  form  to  the  temple,  set  them'  up  over  the 
eastern  gate,  and  ojj'erid  sacrijice  to  thewi,  for 
almost  the  entire  religion  of  the  Roman  camp 
consisted  in  worshipping  the  ensigns,  swearing 
by  the  ensigns,  and  in  preferring  ^e  ensigns 
before  all  the  other  gods. 


I.    Roman  Stmndardi. 

Nor  was  this  the  last  appearance  of  *  the  abo- 
mination of  desolation,  in  the  holy  place:'  for, 
not  only  did  Hadrian,  with  studied  insult  to  the 
Jews,  set  up  the  figure  of  a  boar  over  the  Beth- 
lehem gate  of  the  city  which  rose  upon  the  site 
and  ruins  of  Jerusalem ;  but  he  erected  a  temple 
to  Jupiter  upon  the  very  site  of  the  Jewish 
temple,  and  caused  an  image  of  himself  to  be  set 
up  in  the  part  which  answered  to  the  sanctuary. 
This  was  a  consummation  of  all  the  abomina- 
tions which  the  iniquities  of  the  Jews  brought 
upon  their  holy  place. 

AB'RAHAM  (Jather   of  a    mvUUude),    the 
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tbonder  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Up  to  Gen.  xrii. 
l,  5,  he  is  aniformly  called  Abram  {father  of 
:iecation,  or  high  father)  ;  and  this  vas  his  on- 
^nnal  name;  but  the  extended  form,  which  it 
aiwBTS  afterwards  bears,  was  given  to  make  it 
-.ignificant  of  the  promise  of  a  numerous  posterity 
which  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  him. 

Abraham  was  a  native  of  Chaldca,  and  de~ 
oended,  through  Heber,  in  the  ninth  genera- 
ion,  from  Shem  the  son  of  Noah.  His  father 
«ras  Terah,  who  had  two  other  sons,  Nahor  and 
Haran.  Haran  died  prematurely  *  before  his 
father,*  leaving  a  son  Lot,  and  two  daughters, 
Milcah  and  Iscah.  Lot  attached  himself  to  his 
■incle  Abraham ;  Milcah  became  the  wife  of  her 
jccle  Nahor ;  and  Iscah,  who  was  also  called 
^arai,  became  the  wife  of  Abraham  (Gen.  ix. 
2G-i9)  [Sarah]. 

Abraham  was  bom  a.m.  2008,  b.c.  1996  (Hales, 
v-M.  3258,  B,c.  2153),  in  «Ur  of  the  Chaldees' 
Gen.  xi.  28). 

Although  he  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  named 
first,  it  appears  probable  that  he  was  the  younj^- 
-st  of  Terah's  sons,  and  born  by  a  second  wife, 
vrhen  his  father  was  130  years  old.  Terah  was 
e\'cnty  years  old  when  the  eldest  son  was  born 
Gen.  XI.  32;  xii.  4;  xx.  12;;  and  that  eldest 
on  appears  to  hare  been  Haran,  from  the  fact 
hat  &s  brothers  married  his  daughters,  and  that 
lis  dangfater  Sarai  was  only  ten  years  younger 
ban  his  brother  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  17). 
\bra]]am  was  60  years  old  when  the  family 
luitted  their  native  city  of  Ur,  and  went  and 
ibode  in  Charran.  The  reason  for  this  move- 
jient  docs  not  appear  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but 
t  is  mentioned  in  Acts  vii.  2-4 :  *  The  God  of 
,dory  appeared  to  our  father  Abraham  while  he 
jftLs  (at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees)  in  Mesopotamia, 
V/brc  he  dwelt  in  Charran,  and  said  unto  him. 
Depart  from  thy  land,  and  from  thy  kindred, 
ind  come  hither  to  a  land  which  /  will  shew 
hee.  Then  departing  from  the  land  of  the 
Chaldees,  he  dwelt  in  Charran.'  This  Jirst  call 
5  i»ot  recorded,  but  only  implied  in  Gen.  xii. : 
ind  it  is  distinguished  by  several  pointed  cii^ 
mmstances  from  the  xecond,  which  alone  is  there 
nei^tioned.  Accordingly  Abraham  departed. 
Hid  his  family,  including  his  aged  father,  re- 
noved  with  him.  They  proceeded  not  at  once 
o  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  they  came  to  Charran, 
tnd  tarried  at  that  convenient  station  for  fifteen 
►'ears,  until  Terah  died,  at  the  age  of  205  years, 
leing  free  from  his  filial  duties,  Abraham,  now 
"5  years  of  age,  received  a  second  and  more 
Minted  call  to  pursue  his  destination :  '  Depart 
'rom  thy  land,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  Jrom 
htf  father's  house,  unto  the  land  which  I  will 
hew  thee'  (Gen.  xii.  1).  This  second  call  re- 
hired the  patharch  to  isolate  himself,  not  only 
rom  his  country,  but  from  his  family.  He 
swwever  took  with  him  his  nephew  Lot,  whom, 
having  no  children  of  his  own,  he  appears  to 
have  regarded  as  his  heir,  and  ^en  went  forth 
•  not  knowing  whither  he  went'  (Heb.  xi.  8),  but 
trusting  implicitly  to  the  Divine  guidance. 

When  Abraham  arrived  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, he  found  it  occupied  by  the  Canaanites  in 
!  large  number  of  small  independent  commu- 
.ities,  which  cultivated  the  districts  around  their 
everal  towns.  The  country  was  however  but 
hinly  peopled ;  and,  as  in  the  more  recent  iiines 
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of  its  depopulation,  it  afforded  ample  pasture- 
ground  for  the  wandering  pastors.  In  their  eye* 
Abraham  must  have  appeared  one  of  that  class. 
In  Mesopotamia,  though  the  family  had  been 
pastoral,  they  had  dwelt  in  towns  and  houses, 
and  had  sent  out  their  fiocks  and  herds  under 
the  care  of  shepherds.  But  the  migratory  lifi 
to  which  Abraham  had  now  been  called,  com- 
pelled him  to  take  to  the  tent-dwelling  form  o^ 
pastoral  life.  The  rich  pastures  in  that  part  o' 
the  country  tempted  Abraham  to  form  his  fir^ 
encampment  in  the  vale  of  Moreh,  which  lie 
between  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizin> 
Here  the  strong  faith  which  had  brought  th 
childless  man  thus  fkr  from  his  home  was  re- 
warded by  the  grand  promise  from  God: — *  ; 
will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bier 
thee  and  make  thy  name  great,  and  thou  fhal 
be  a  blessing ;  and  I  will  bless  them  that  ble? 
thee,  and  curse  them  that  curse  thee:  and  i: 
thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blcEsed 
(Gen.  xii.  2,  3).  It  was  further  prom  if  ed  th& 
to  his  posterity  should  be  given  the  rich  heritag. 
of  that  beautifiil  country  into  which  he  ha< 
come  (v.  7).  The  implied  condition  on  his  pai 
was,  that  he  should  publiclv  profess  the  woi-shi) 
of  the  true  God,  and  accordingly  *  he  built  thev. 
an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  who  appeared  unto  him 
He  soon  after  removed  to  the  district  betwce. 
Bethel  and  Ai,  where  he  also  built  an  altar  t> 
that  'Jehovah'  whom  the  world  was  the: 
hastening  to  forget  His  farther  removals  tende< 
southward,  until  at  length  a  famine  in  Palestine 
compelled  him  to  withdraw  into  E^ypt,  when 
com  abounded.  Here  his  apprehension  that  th« 
beauty  of  his  wife  Sarai  might  bring  him  bt( 
danger  with  the  dusky  Egyptians,  overcame  hi; 
faith  and  rectitude,  and  he  gave  out  that  she  wa: 
his  sister.  As  he  had  feared,  the  beauty  of  tht 
fair  stranger  excited  the  admiration  of  the  E^yp 
tians,  and  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the  king. 
who  forthwith  exercised  his  regal  right  of  call 
ing  her  to  his  harem,  and  to  this  Abraham,  ap 
pearing  as  only  her  brother,  could  offer  nc 
resistance.  As,  however,  the  kin^  had  no  in- 
tention to  act  harshly  in  the  exercise  of  his  pri- 
vilege, he  loaded  Abraham  with  valuable  giflt. 
suited  to  his  condition,  consisting  chiefly  of  slavej 
and  cattle.  These  presents  could  not  have  beci. 
refused  by  him  without  an  insult  which,  undei 
all  the  circumstances,  the  king  did  not  deserve 
A  grievous  disease  inflicted*  on  Pharaoh  and  hi* 
household  relieved  Sarai  from  her  danger,  hy 
revealing  to  the  king  that  she  was  a  marriec' 
woman ;  on  which  he  sent  for  Abraham,  and, 
after  rebuking  him  for  his  conduct,  restored  hi^ 
wifie  to  him,  and  recommended  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  country.  He  accordingly  returned  ti- 
the land  of  Canaan,  much  richer  than  "(hien  he 
left  it  Mn  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gvild'  (Gen. 
xii.  8;  xiii.  2). 

Ix>t  also  had  much  increased  his  possessions : 
and  soon  after  their  return  to  their  p*;evious  sta- 
tion near  Bethel,  the  disputes  between  their  re- 
spective shepherds  about  water  and  pa«>turag( 
soon  taught  thea  that  they  had  better  separate. 
The  recent  promise  of  posterity  to  Abraham 
himself,  although  his  wife  had  been  accounted 
barren,  probably  tended  also  in  some  degree  to 
weaken  the  tie  by  which  the  uncle  and  nephew 
had  hitherto  b^n  united.     Ths  subject  was 
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broached  by  Abraham,  who  generonsly  conceded 
to  Lot  the  choice  of  pasture-^oands.  Lot  choee 
the  well-watered  plain  in  which  Sodom  and  other 
towns  were  situated,  and  removed  thither  [Lor]. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  patriarch  was 
cheered  and  encouraged  by  a  more  distinct  and 
formal  reiteration  of  the  promises  which  had  been 
preyiously  made  to  him,  of  the  occupation  of  the 
land  in  which  he  lived  by  a  posterity  numerous 
as  the  dust  Not  long  after,  ne  removed  to  the 
pleasant  valley  of  Mamre,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hebron  (then  called  Arba),  and  pitched  his 
tent  under  a  terebinth  tree  (Gen.  ziii.;. 

It  appears  that  fourteen  ^ears  before  this  time 
the  60UU1  and  east  of  Palestine  had  been  invaded 
by  a  king  called  Chedorlaomer,  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  who  brought  several  of  the  small 
disunited  states  of  those  quarters  under  tribute. 
Among  them  were  the  five  cities  of  the  Plain  of 
Sodom,  to  which  Lot  had  withdrawn.  This 
burden  was  borne  impatientiy  by  these  states, 
and  they  at  length  withheld  their  tribute.  This 
brought  upon  them  a  ravaging  visitation  from 
Cheoorlaomer  and  four  other  (perhaps  tributair) 
kinss,  who  scoured  the  whole  countrv  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  ended  by  defeating  the  kings  of  the 
plain,  plundering  their  towns,  and  carrying  the 
people  away  as  slaves.  Lot  was  among  the  suf- 
ferers. When  this  came  to  the  ears  of  Abraham, 
he  immediately  armed  such  of  his  slaves  as  were 
fit  for  war,  in  number  318,  and  being  joined  by 
the  friendly  Amoritish  chiefs,  Aner,  Eshcol,  and 
Mamre,  pursued  the  retiring  invaders.  They 
were  overtaken  near  the  springs  of  the  Jordan  ; 
and  their  camp  being  attacked  on  opposite  sides 
by  night,  they  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
fled.  Abraham  and  his  men  pursued  them  as  far 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  and  then 
returned  with  all  tiie  men  and  goods  which  had 
been  taken  away.  When  the  victors  had  reached 

*  the  king's  dale '  on  their  return,  they  were  met 
by  several  of  the  native  princes,  among  whom 
was  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  which  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  Jerusalem.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  native  princes,  if  not  the  only 
one,  who  retained  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 

*  the  Most  High  God,*  whom  Abraham  served. 
This  circumstance  created  a  peculiar  relation 
between  the  king  and  the  patriarch,  which  the 
former  recognised  by  bringing  forth  '  bread  and 
wine,*  and  probably  other  refreshments  to  Abra- 
ham, and  which  the  latter  acknowledged  by 
presenting  to  Melchizedek  a  tenth  of  the  spoils. 
By  strict  right,  founded  on  the  war  usages  which 
sull  subsist  in  Arabia,  the  recovered  goods  be- 
came the  property  of  Abraham,  and  not  of  those 
to  whom  they  originally  belonged.  This  was 
acknowledged  by  the  king  of  Sodom,  who  met 
the  viGi>rs  in  the  valley  near  Salem.    He  said, 

*  Give  me  the  persons,  and  keep  the  goods  to 
thyself.*  But  with  becoming  pride  and  disinter- 
estedness Abraham  answered,  '  I  have  lifted  up 
mine  hand  [t.  e,  I  have  sworn]  unto  Jehovah, 
the  most  high  God,  that  I  will  not  take  from  a 
thread  even  to  a  sandal-thong,  and  that  I  will 
not  take  any  thing  that  is  thine,  lest  thou  shouldest 
aay,  I  have  made  Abram  rich  *  (Gen.  xiv.). 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Mamre  the  faith  of 
Abraham  was  rewarded  and  encouraged,  not 
only  by  a  more  distinct  and  detailed  repetition 
of  the  promises  formerly  made  to  him,  but  by 
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the  oonflrmation  of  a  solemn  covenant  'wn- 
tracted,  as  nearly  as  might  be, '  after  the  man- 
ner of  men '  [Covenant]  between  him  and  God. 
It  was  now  that  he  first  understood  that  his  pro- 
mised posterity  were  to  grow  up  into  a  nation 
under  foreign  bondage ;  and  that,  in  400  yean 
after  (or,  strictly,  405  years,  counting  from  tht 
birth  of  Isaac  to  the  Exode),  they  should  conic 
forth  from  that  bondage  as  a  nation,  to  take 
possession  of  tiie  land  in  which  he  sojourned 
(Gen.  XV.), 

After  ten  years'  residence  in  Canaan  (b.c. 
1913),  Sarai,  being  then  75  years  old,  and  having 
long  been  accounted  barren,  chose  to  put  hei 
own  interpretation  upon  the  promised  blessing 
of  a  progeny  to  Abraham,  and  persuaded  him  tc- 
take  her  woman  slave  Hagar,  an  Egyptian,  as  a 
secondary  or  concubine  wife,  -with  the  view  that 
whatever  child  might  proceed  from  this  union 
should  be  accounted  her  own  [Hagab].  The  sor> 
who  was  bom  to  Abraham  by  Hagar,  and  who 
received  the  name  of  Ishmael  [IshmaelI  was 
accordingly  brought  up  as  the  heir  of  his  father 
and  of  the  promises  (Gen.  xvi.).  Thirteen  year? 
after  (d.c.  1900),  when  Abraham  was  99  yeai-f 
old,  he  was  favoured  with  still  more  explicit 
declarations  of  the  Divine  purposes.  He  wa.^ 
reminded  that  the  promise  to  him  was  that  he 
should  be  the  father  of  many  nations ;  and  tc 
indicate  this  intention  his  name  was  now 
charged  (as  before  described)  from  Abram  to 
Abraham,  The  Divine  Being  then  solemnly 
renewed  the  covenant  to  be  a  God  to  him  and  tc 
the  race  that  should  spring  from  him ;  and  in 
token  of  that  covenant  directed  that  he  and  hi^ 
should  receive  in  their  flesh  the  sign  of  circum- 
cision [Circumcision].  Abundant  blessings 
were  promised  to  Ishmael ;  but  it  was  then  fii*st 
announced,  in  distinct  terms,  that  the  heir  of  the 
special  promises  was  not  yet  born,  and  that  the 
barren  Sai-ai,  then  90  years  old,  should  t^velvt 
months  thence  be  his  mother.  Then  also  her 
name  was  changed  from  Sarai  to  Sarah  {tht 
princess) ;  and  to  commemorate  the  laughter  with 
which  the  prostrate  patriarch  received  sucli 
strange  tiding*;,  it  was  directed  that  the  name  of 
Isaac  (laughing)  should  be  given  to  the  futnrt 
child.  The  very  same  day,  in  obedience  to  tht 
Divine  ordinance,  Abraham  himself,  his  soi. 
Ishmael,  and  his  house-bom  and  purchased 
slaves  were  all  circumcised  (Gen.  xvii.). 

Three  mouths  after  tiiis,  as  Abraham  sat  it 
his  tent  door  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  saw 
three  travellers  approaching,  and  hastened  to 
meet  them,  and  hospitably  pressed  upon  them 
refreshment  and  rest  They  assented,  and  under 
the  shade  of  a  terebinth  tree  partook  of  the 
abundant  fiire  which  the  patriarch  and  his  wift 
provided.  From  the  manner  in"  which  one  of 
the  strangers  spoke,  Abraham  soon  gathered 
that  his  visitants  were  no  other  than  the  Lord 
himself  and  two  attendant  angels  in  human  form. 
The  promise  of  a  son  by  Sarah  was  renewed ; 
and  when  Sarah  herself,  who  overheard  this 
within  the  tent,  laughed  inwardly  at  the  tidings, 
which,  on  account  of  her  great  age,  she  at  first 
disbelieved,  she  incurred  the  striking  rebuke, 
'  Is  any  thing  too  hard  for  Jehovah  ? '  The 
strangers  then  addressed  themselves  to  their 
journey,  and  Abraham  walked  some  way  witib 
them.    The  two  angels  went  forward  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  Sodom,  while  the  Lord  made  known 
to  lum  that,  for  their  enormous  iniquities,  Sodom 
and  the  other  *  cities  of  the  plain '  were  aboat  to 
be  made  signal  monuments  of  his  wrath  and  of 
his  moral  goTemment  Moved  hy  compassion 
and  by  remembrance  of  Lot,  the  patriarch  yen- 
tured,  reverently  but  perseveringly,  to  iatercede 
for  the  doomed  Sodom ;  and  at  length  obtained 
a  promise  that,  if  but  ten  righteous  men  were 
found  therexD,  the  whole  city  should  be  saved 
for  their  sake.  Early  the  next  morning  Abra^ 
ham  arose  to  ascertain  the  result  of  this  conces- 
sion :  and  when  he  looked  towards  Sodom,  the 
smoke  of  its  destruction,  rising  '  like  the  smoke 
of  a  fhmace,'  made  known  to  him  its  terrible 
overthrow  [SodonI.  Almost  immediately  after, 
Abraham  removed  iato  the  territories  of  Abi- 
melech,  king  of  Gerar,  where,  by  a  most  extra- 
ordinary inmtuation  and  lapse  of  faith,  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  stoop  to  the  same  prevarication 
in  denying  his  wife,  which,  twent^'-three  years 
before,  bad  occasioned  him  so  much  trouble  in 
Egypt  [AbimelbchI 

The  same  year  Sarah  gave  birth  to  the  long- 
promised  son ;  and,  according  to  previous  direc- 
tion, the  name  of  Isaac  was  ^ven  to  him  [Isaac]. 
This  greatly  altered  the  position  of  Ishmael,  and 
appears  to  have  created  much  ill-feeling  both  on 
his  part  and  that  of  his  mother  towards  the  child ; 
which  was  in  some  wa^  manifested  so  pointedly, 
on  occasion  of  the  festivities  which  attended  the 
weaning,  that  ^e  wrath  of  Sarah  was  awakened, 
and  she  insisted  that  both  Hagar  and  her  son 
should  be  sent  away.  This  was  a  very  hard 
matter  to  a  loving  father ;  and  Abraham  was 
greatly  distressed ;  but  being  apprised  in  a  dream 
that  this  demand  was  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  intentions  respecting  both  Ishmael  and 
haao,  he,  with  his  habitual  uncompromising 
obediecce,  hastened  them  away  early  in  the 
morning,  with  provision  for  the  journey.  Their 
adventures  belong  to  the  article  Hagab. 

When  Isaac  was  about  25  years  old  (b.c. 
1 872)  it  pleased  God  to  subject  the  fiiith  of  Abrar 
ham  to  a  severer  trial  than  it  had  yet  sustained, 
or  than  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an^  other 
mortal  man.  He  was  commanded  to  go  into  the 
mountainous  country  of  Moriah  (probably  where 
the  temple  afterwanls  stood),  and  there  offer  up 
in  sacrince  the  son  of  his  affection,  and  the  heir 
cf  so  many  hopes  and  promises,  which  his  death 
must  nullify.  But  Abraliam's  'fiiith  shrunk 
not,  assured  that  what  God  had  promieed  he 
would  certainly  perform,  and  that  he  was  able  to 
restore  Isaac  to  him  even  fhim  the  dead '  (Ileb. 
xi.  17-19\  and  he  rendered  a  ready,  however 
painful,  obedience.  Assisted  by  two  of  his  ser- 
vants, he  prepared  wood  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
and  without  delay  set  out  upon  his  melancholy 
journey.  On  Uie  third  day  he  descried  the  ap- 
pointed place ;  and  informing  his  attendants  that 
he  and  his  son  would  go  some  distance  farther 
to  worship,  and  then  return,  he  proceeded  to  thr. 
spot  To  the  touching  question  of  his  son  re- 
specting the  victim  to  be  offered,  the.  patriarch 
replied  by  enressing  his  faith  that  God  himself 
would  provide  the  sacrifice;  and  probably  he 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  Divine  command.  Isaac  sub- 
mitted patiently  to  be  bound  and  laid  out  as  a 
victim  on  the  wood  of  the  altar,  and  would  most 
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certninly  have  been  slain  by  his  fkther^s  up- 
lifted hand,  had  not  the  angel  of  Jehovah  inters 
posed  at  the  critical  moment  to  arrest  the  fatal 
stroke.  A  ram  which  had  become  entangled  in 
a  thicket  was  seized  and  offered ;  and  a  name 
was  given  to  the  place  (Jekovah-Jirek  —  *  the 
Lord  will  provide')  alluding  to  the  believing 
answer  which  Abraham  had  given  to  his  son's 
inquiry  respecting  the  victim.  The  promises 
before  made  to  Abraham  were  again  confirmed 
in  the  most  solemn  'manner  (comp.  Heb.  vi.  13, 
17).  The  fiither  acd  son  then  rejoined  their 
servants,  and  returned  rejoicing  to  Beersheba 
(Gen.  xxiii.  19). 

Eight  years  after  (b.c.  1860)  Sarah  died  at  the 
aee  of  120  years,  being  then  at  or  near  Hebron. 
'This  loss  first  taught  Abraham  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  possession  of  a  family  sepulchre  in  the 
land  of  his  sojourning.  His  choice  fell  on  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  [Machpelah],  and  after  a 
striking  negotiation  with  the  owner  in  the  gat(> 
of  Hebron,  he  purchased  it,  and  had  it  legally 
secured  to  him.  This  was  the  only  possession 
he  ever  had  in  the  Land  of  Promise  (Gen.  xxiii.). 
The  next  care  of  Abraham  was  to  provide  a 
suitable  wife  for  his  son  Isaac.  It  has  always 
been  the  practice  among  pastoral  tribes  to  keep 
up  the  family  tics  by  intermarriages  of  blood- 
relations  :  and  now  Abraham  had  a  fiirthcr  in- 
ducement in  the  desire  to  maintain  the  purity  oi 
the  separated  race  from  foreign  and  idolatrouf 
connections.  He  therefore  sent  his  aged  and 
confidential  steward  Eliezer,  under  the  bond  oi 
a  solemn  oath  to  discharge  his  mission  fiiithfblly, 
to  renew  the  intercourse  between  his  fkmily  and 
that  of  his  brother  Nahor,  whom  he  had  lef^ 
behind  in  Charran.  He  prospered  in  his  im- 
portant mission  [Isaac],  and  in  due  time  re- 
turned, bringing  with  him  Rebekah,  the  daughter 
of  Nahor's  son  Bethuel,  who  became  the  wife  oi 
Isaac,  and  was  installed  as  chief  lady  of  the 
camp,  in  the  separate  tent  which  Sarah  had  oc- 
cupied (Gen.  xxiv.).  Some  time  afler  Abraham 
himself  took  a  wife  named  Keturah,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children.  These,  together  with 
Ishmael,  seem  to  have  been  portioned  off  by  their 
father  in  his  lifetime,  and  sent  into  the  east  and 
south-east,  that  there  might  be  i:o  danger  of  their 
interference  with  Isaac,  the  divinely  appointed 
heir.  There  was  time  for  this:  for  Abraham 
lived  to  the  age  of  175  years,  100  of  which  he 
had  spent  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  died  in 
B.C.  1822  (Hales,  1978),  and  was  buried  by  his 
two  eldest  sons  in  the  family  sepulchre  which  he 
had  purchased  of  the  Hittites  (Gen.  xxv.  1-10). 

ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM.  There  was  no  name 
which  conveyed  to  the  Jews  the  same  asso- 
ciations as  that  of  Abraham.  As  undoubtedly 
he  was  in  the  highest  state  of  felicity  of  which 
departed  spirits  are  capable,  *  to  be  with  Abra- 
ham '  implied  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  felicity  ; 
and  '  to  be  in  Abraham's  bosom '  meant  to  be  in 
repose  and  happiness  with  him.  The  latter 
phrase  is  obviously  derived  from  the  custom  of 
sitting  or  reclining  at  table  which  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  in  and  before  the  time  of  Christ 
[Accubation],  It  was  quite  usual  to  describe  a 
just  person  as  being  with  Abraham,  or  as  lying 
on  Abraham's  bosom ;  and  as  such  images  were 
unobjectionable,  Jesus  accommodated  his  speech 
to  them,  to  render  himself  the  more  intelligible  ^ 
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by  fiuniliar  notione,  when,  in  the  beaatifdl  ysr 
rable  of  the  rich  man  and  lAzanis,  he  describes 
the  state  of  the  latter  after  death  under  these 
conditions  (Luke  zyl  22,  23). 

AB'SALOM  (father  ^  peace),  the  third  son 
of  David,  and  his  only  son  by  M aachah,  daugh- 
ter of  Talmai,  kinff  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3). 
He  was  deemed  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
kingdom;  and  was  particularly  noted  for  the 
profusion  of  his  beautiful  hair,  which  appears  to 
hare  been  regarded  with  great  admiration. 
David's  other  child  by  Maaclmh  was  a  daughter 
named  Tamar,  who  was  also  very  beautiful.  She 
became  the  object  of  lustful  regard  to  her  half- 
brother  Amnon,  David's  eldest  son;  and  was 
violated  by  him.  In  all  cases  where  polygamy 
is  allowed,  we  find  that  the  honour  of  a  sister  is 
in  the  guardianship  of  her  full  brother,  more 
even  than  in  that  of  her  father,  whose  interest 
in  her  is  considered  less  peculiar  and  intimate. 
We  trace  this  notion  even  in  the  time  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  6,  13,  25,  sqq.).  So  in  this  case 
the  wrong  of  Tamar  was  taken  up  by  Absalom, 
who  kept  her  secluded  in  his  own  house,  and 
said  nothing  for  the  present,  but  brooded  silently 
over  the  wrong  he  had  sustained  and  the  ven- 
geance which  devolved  upon  him.  It  was  not 
until  two  years  had  passed  that  Absalom  found 
opportunity  for  the  bloody  revenge  he  had  me- 
ditated. He  then  held  a  great  sheep-shearing 
feast  at  Baal-hazor  near  Ephraim,  to  which  he 
invited  all  the  kinpfs  sons.  Amaon  attended 
among  the  other  prmces ;  and,  when  they  were 
warm  with  wine,  he  was  slain  by  the  servants 
of  Absalom,  according  to  the  previous  directions 
of  their  master.  Absalom  then  hastened  to 
Geshur,  and  remained  there  three  years  with  his 
(ather-in-law,  king  Talmai. 

Now  Absalom,  with  all  his  faults,  was  emi- 
nently dear  to  the  heart  of  his  father,   who 
mourned  every  day  after  the  banished  fratricide.  ^ 
His  secret  wishes   to   have  home  his  beloved  j 
though  guilty  son  were  however  discerned  by  j 
Toab,  who  employed  a  clever  woman  of  Tekoah  , 
to  lay  a  supposed  case  before  him  for  judg-  | 
nent ;  and  she  applied  the  anticipated  decision 
;o  adroitly  to  the  case  of  Absalom,  that  the  king 
liscovered  the  object,  and  detected  the  interpo- 
iitioa  of  Joab.     Regarding  this  as  in  some  de- 
^ce  expressing  the  sanction  of  public  opinion, 
David  gladly  commissioned  Joab  to  *  call  home 
!iis  banished.'    Absalom  returned;  but  David, 
>till  mindAil  of  his  duties  as  a  king  and  father, 
jontrolled  the  impulse  of  his  feelings,  and  de- 
jlined  to  admit  him  to  his  presence.    After  two 
years,  however,  Absalom,  impatient  of  his  dis- 
n-ace,  found  means  to  compel  the  attention  of 
f  oab  to  his  case ;  and  through  his  means  a  com- 
plete reconciliation  with  the  king  was  effected 
^2  Sam.  xiii.  xiv.). 

Absalom  was  now,  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
')rothers,  Amnon  and  Cluleab,  become  the  eldest 
iurviving  son  of  David,  and  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne.  But  under  the  peculiar  theocratic  insti- 
tutions of  the  Hebrews,  the  Divine  king  reserved 
the  power  of  bestowing  the  crown  on  any  person 
whom  he  might  prefer.  The  house  of  David 
was  now  established  as  the  reigning  dynasty, 
and  out  of  his  family  Solomon  had  been  selected 
by  God  as  the  successor  of  his  father.  In  this 
fact,  which  was  probably  well   known  to  the 
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mass  of  the  nadon,  we  have  a  dear  modve  for 
the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  who  wished  to  secure 
the  throne,  which  he  deemed  to  be  his  by  the 
laws  of  primogeniture,  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  while  the  destined  successor  was  yet  a 
child. 

The  fine  person  of  Absalom,  his  superior  birth, 
and  his  natural  claim,  pre-disposed  the  people  to 
regard  his  pretensions  with  favour:  and  this 
pre-disposition  was  strengthened  by  the  conde- 
scending sympathy  with  which  he  accosted  the 
suitors  who  repaired  for  justice  or  favour  to  the 
royal  audience,  combined  with  the  state  and  at- 
tendance with  which,  as  the  hehr  apparent,  he 
appeared  in  public  By  these  influences  'he 
stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel ; '  and  when 
at  length,  four  years  after  his  return  from  Greshur, 
he  repaired  to  Hebron,  and  there  proclaimed 
himself  king,  the  great  l>ody  of  the  people  de- 
clared for  him.  So  strong  ran  the  tide  of  opinioL 
in  his  favour,  that  David  found  it  expedient  tc 

Suit  Jerusalem  and  retire  to  Mahaaaim,  beyond 
le  Joixlan. 

When  Absalom  heard  of  this,  he  proceeded  tc 
Jerusalem  and  took   possession   of  the  throm 
without   opposition.     Among  those    who    hac' 
joined  him  was  Ahithophel,  who  had  been  David'r 
counsellor,  and  whose  profound  sagacity  caused 
his  counsels  to  be  regarded  like  oracles  in  Isi*ael. 
This  defection  alarmed  David  more  than  any  other 
circumstance,  and  he  persuaded  his  friend  Husha 
to  go  and  join  Absalom,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  made  instrumental  in  turning  the  sagaciou.' 
counsels  of  Ahithophel  to  foolishness.    The  first 
piece  of  advice  which  Ahithophel  gave  Absalom 
was,  that  he  should  publicly  take  possession  ol 
that  portion  of  his  father's    harem  which  had 
been  left  behind  in  Jerusalem.    This  was  not 
only  a  mode  by  which  the  succession  of  the 
throne  migh^  be  confirmed  [Abishag],  but   in 
the  present  case  this  villauous  measure  wouh! 
dispose    the   people   to    throw   themselves   th( 
more  unreservedly  into  his  cause,  from  the  as- 
surance   that    no   possibility    of   reconciliatioi 
between  him  and  his  father  remained.   Husha 
had  not  then  arrived.     Soon    after   he    came, 
when  a  council   of  war  was   held   to  conside: 
the  course   of  operations   to  be   taken  agains* 
David.     Ahithophel    counselled  that  the   kiiij 
should  be  pursued  that  very  night,  and  smitten, 
while  he  was   *  weary  and  weak  handed,  aiK 
before  he  had  time  to  recover  strength.'    Husha i. 
however,   whose  object  was  to  gain  time   fo 
David,  speciously  urged,  from  the  known  valou 
of  the   king,  the   possibility  and  fatal  conse- 
quences of  a  defeat,  and  advised  that  all  Israel 
should  be  assembled  against  him  in  such  forci 
as  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  withstand 
Fatally  for  Absalom,  the  counsel  of  Hushai  wa; 
preferred  to  that  of  Ahithophel ;  and  time  wa 
thus  given  to  enable  the  king  to  collect  his  re 
sources.    A  large  force  was  soon  raised,  whicl 
he  properly  organized  and  separated  into  thre< 
divisions,  commanded  severally  by  Joab,  Abi 
shai,  and   Ittai  of  Gath.      The  king  himsel'^ 
intended  to  take  the  chief  command ;   but  tht 
people  refused  to  allow  him  to  risk  his  valuec 
life,  and  the  command  then  devolved  upon  Joab. 
The  battle  took   place  in  the  borders  of  the 
forest  of  Ephraim ;  and  the  tactics  of  Joab,  11 
drawing  the  enemy  into  the  wood,  and  tben 
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hpmming  them  in,  so  that  they  irere  destroyed 
with  ease,  erentually,  nnder  the  proyidence  of 
God,  decided  the  action  against  Absalom. 
Twenty  thousand  of  his  troops  were  slain,  and 
the  rest  fled  to  their  homes.  Absalom  himself 
fled  on  a  swift  male ;  bat  as  he  went,  the  boughs 
of  a  terebinth  tree  caught  the  long  hair  in  which 
he  gloried,  and  he  was  left  suspended  there. 
The  charge  which  David  had  given  to  the 
troops  to  respect  the  life  of  Absalom  prevented 
any  one  from  slaying  him:  but  when  Joab 
heard  of  it,  he  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  pierced 
him  through  with  three  darts.  His  boay  was 
then  taken  down  and  cast  into  a  pit  there  in 
the  forest,  and  a  heap  of  stones  was  raised 
upon  it 

David's  fondness  for  Absaiom  was  nncxtin- 
ffuished  by  all  that  had  passed ;  and  no  sooner 
did  he  heiur  that  his  son  was  dead,  than  he  re- 
tired to  his  chamber  and  gave  vent  to  his  pa- 
ternal anguish  in  the  most  bitter  wailings—*  O 
my  son  Absalom!  my  son,  my  son  Absalom  1 
would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son!'  The  consequences  might  have 
been  most  dangerous,  had  not  Joab  gone  up  to 
him,  and,  after  sharply  rebuking  him  for  thus 
discouraging  those  who  had  risked  their  lives  in 
his  canse,  induced  him  to  go  down  and  cheer  the 
returning  warriors  by  his  presence  (2  Sam.  xiii.- 
lix.  8). 

ABSALOM'S  TOMB.  A  remarkable  monu- 
ment bearing  this  name  makes  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  outside 
Jerusalem ;  and  it  has  been  noticed  and  described 
by  almost  all  travellers.  It  is  close  by  the 
lower  bridge  over  the  Kidron,  and  is  a  square 
isolated  block  hewn  out  from  the  rocky  ledge 
so  as  to  leave  an  area  or  niche  around  it  The 
body  of  this  monoment  is  about  24  feet  square. 
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S.  Ab«dom's  Tomb. 


Tbe  elevation  is  aboat  18  or  20  feet  to  the  top 
of  die  arefaitrave,  and  thus  &r  it  is  wholly  cut 
fkma  the  rock.  The  upper  part  of  the  tomb, 
wtieh  is  aboat  30  feet  high  (the  whole  has 
•n  atoiBiiouqf  aboat  40  feet),  has  been 


carried  op  with  mason-work  of  large  stones, 
lliere  is  a  small  excavated  chamber  in  the  body 
of  the  tomb,  into  which  a  hole  had  been  broken 
through  one  of  the  sides  several  centuries  ago. 

The  old  travellers  who  refer  to  this  tomb,  as 
well  as  Calmet  after  them,  are  satisfied  that  thev 
find  the  history  of  it  in  2  Sam.  zviii.  18,  which 
states  that  Absalom,  having  no  son,  built  a  mo- 
nument to  keep  his  name  in  remembrance,  and 
that  this  monument  was  called  *  Absalom's 
Hand' — that  is,  index,  memorial,  or  monument. 
With  our  later  knowledge,  a  glance  at  this  and 
the  other  monolithic  tomb  bearing  the  name  of 
Zecharias,  is  quite  enough  to  show  that  they  had 
no  connection  with  the  times  of  the  persons 
whose  names  have  been  given  to  them.  But 
tradition  seems  never  to  have  become  fhlly 
settled  as  to  the  individuals  whose  names  they 
should  bear,  and  to  the  present  day  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers  have  been  varying  and  in- 
consistent. 

ABSTINENCE  is  a  refhiining  from  the  use 
of  certain  articles  of  food  usually  eaten;  oi 
from  all  food  during  a  certain  time  for  some 
particular  object  It  is  distinguished  from 
Temperance,  which  is  moderation  in  ordinary 
food;  and  from  Fasting,  which  is  abstinence 
from  a  religious  motive.  The  first  example  of 
abstinence  which  occurs  in  Scripture  is  that  iii 
which  the  use  of  blood  is  forbidden  to  Noali 
(Gen.  ix.  4)  [Blood].  The  next  is  that  men- 
tioned in  Gpen.  xxxii.  32 :  «  The  children  of  Is- 
rael eat  not  of  the  sinew  which  shrank,  which 
is  upon  the  hollow  of  the  thich,  unto  this  day, 
because  he  (the.  angel)  touchdi  the  hollow  ol 
Jacob's  thigh  in  the  sinew  that  shrank.'  By  the 
law,  abstinence  from  blood  was  confirmed,  and 
the  use  of  the  flesh  of  even  lawfUl  animals  wa* 
forbidden,  if  the  manner  of  their  death  rendered 
it  impossible  that  they  should  be,  or  uncertaiL 
that  they  were,  duly  exsanguinated  (Exod.  xxii. 
31 ;  Deut  xiv.  21).  A  broad  rule  was  also  laid 
down  by  the  law,  defining  whole  classes  of 
animals  that  might  not  be  eaten  (Lev.  xi.) 
[Food].  Certain  parts  of  lawfW  animals,  a> 
being  sacred  to  the  altar,  were  also  interdicted. 
These  were  the  large  lobe  of  the  liver.fhe  kid- 
neys and  the  fat  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  tai^ 
of  the  *  fat-tailed  *  sheep  (Lev.  iii.  9-1 1).  Every- 
thing consecrated  to  idols  was  also  forbidden 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  \b\  Instances  of  abstinence 
from  allowed  fooa  are  not  frequent,  except  iij 
commemorative  or  aflftictive  &sts.  The  fortj 
days'  abstinence  of  Moses,  Elijah,  and  Jesus  are 
peculiar  cases  requiring  to  be  separately  con- 
sidered [FAfiTiNoJ.  The  priests  were  com- 
manded to  abstain  from  wine  previous  to  their 
actual  ministrations  (Lev.  x.  9),  and  the  same 
abstinence  was  enjoined  to  the  Nazarites  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  separation  (Num.  vi.  3). 
A  constant  abstinence  of  this  kind  was,  at  s 
later  period,  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the 
Rechabites  (Jer.  xxxv.  14-18).  Among  the  early 
Christian  converts  there  were  some  who  deemed 
themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  the  Mosaical  limi- 
tations regarding  food,  and  they  accordingh 
abstained  from  flesh  sacrificed  to  idols,  as  well 
as  from  animals  which  the  law  accounted  an- 
dean ;  while  others  contemned  this  as  a  weak- 
ness, and  exalted  m  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  had  made  his  followers  free  (Bom.  xiv. 
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l-S;  1  Cor.  TiiL).  Mention  is  made  by  the 
apostle  Paul  of  certain  sectaries  who  should 
arise,  forbidding  marriage  and  enjoining  absti- 
aenoe  from  meats  which  God  had  created  to  be 
received  with  thanksgiving  (1  Tim.  iv.  3,  4). 
The  council  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  decided 
that  no  other  abstinence  regarding  food  should 
be  imposed  upon  the  converts  than  *  from  meats 
offered  to  idols,  from  blood,  and  from  things 
rtranffled*  (Acts  xv.  29). 

ABYSS.  The  Greek  word  means  literally 
without  bottom^  but  actually  deep^  prcfound.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  used  as  a  noun  to 
describe  Hades,  or  the  place  of  the  dead  gene- 
rally (Rom.  X.  7 ) ;  but  more  especially  that  part 
af  Hades  in  which  the  souls  of  the  wicked  were 
supposed  to  be  confined  (Luke  viii.  31 ;  Rev.  ix. 
I,  2,  11 ;  XX.  1,  8;  comp.  2  Pet  ii.  4}.  In  the 
Revelation  the  authorized  version  mvariably 
renders  it  *  bottomless  pit,*  elsewhere  *  deep/ 

Most  of  these  uses  of  the  word  are  explained 
by  reference  to  some  of  the  cosmological  notions 
vhich  the  Hebrews  entertained  in  common  with 
other  Eastern  nations.  It  was  believed  that  the 
ibyss,  or  sea  of  fathomless  waters,  encompassed 
the  whole  eartiL  The  earth  floated  on  the  abyss, 
>f  which  it  covered  only  a  small  patt  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  notion,  the  earui  was  founded 
.ipon  the  waters,  or,  at  least,  had  its  foundations 
\n  the  abyss  beneath  (Ps.  xxiv.  2 ;  cxxxvi.  6). 
Under  these  waters,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  the  wicked  were  represented  as  groaning, 
ind  undergoing  the  punishment  of  their  sins. 
There  were  confined  the  Rephaim— those  old 
;iants  who,  while  living,  caused  surrounding 
lations  to  tremble  f  Prov.  ix.  18 ;  xxx.  16).  In 
hose  dark  re^ons  the  sovereigns  of  Tyre,  Baby- 
'on,  and  Egypt  are  described  by  the  prophets  as 
mdergoing  the  punishment  of  their  cruelty  and 
pride  ( Jer.  xxv.  14  j  Ezek.  xxviii.  10,  &c.).  This 
^as  *  the  deep  *  into  which  the  evil  spirits  in 
Luke,  viiL  31,  besought  that  they  might  not  be 
23JsXy  and  which  was  evidently  dreaded  by  them 
'CosMoooNT;  Hades]. 

AC'CAD,  one  of  the  five  cities  in  '  the  land  of 
>hinar,'  or  Babylonia,  which  are  said  to  have 
)een  built  hj  ^imrod,  or  rather,  to  have  been 
-  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom'  (Gen.  x.  10). 
It  seems  that  several  of  the  ancient  translators 
bund  in  their  Hebrew  MSS.  Achar  instead  of 
Vchad,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  really 
he  name  of  the  city.  Its  situation  has  been 
nuch  disputed,  but  in  all  probability  it  majr  be 
dentified  with  a  remarkable  pile  of  ancient 
buildings  called  Akker-hlf,  in  the  district  of 
Siticene,  where  there  was  a  river  named  Argadea. 
These  buildings  are  called  by  the  Turks  Akker^ 
i-Nimnid  and  Akker4'BabiL 

Akkei>-kiif  is  about  nine  miles  west  of  the 
Tigris,  at  the  spot  where  that  river  makes  its 
nearest  approach  to  the  Euphrates.  The  heap 
of  ruins  to  which  the  name  of  Nimrod*s  Hill— 
Tdri-Nimnldf  is  more  especiallv  appropriated, 
consists  of  a  mound  surmounted  by  a  mass  of 
brickwork,  which  looks  like  either  a  tower  or 
an  irregular  pyramid,  according  to  the  point 
from  which  it  is  viewed.  It  is  about  400  i&et  in 
circumference  at  the  bottom,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  125  feet  above  the  sloping  elevation 
ou  which  it  stands.  The  mound,  which  seems 
to  ferm  the  feondation  of  the  pile,  is  a  nass  of 
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rubbish  accumulated  by  the  decay  of  the  i  _ 
structure.  In  the  ruin  itself^  the  layers  of  san- 
dried  bricks,  of  which  it  is  composed,  can  be 
traced  very  distinctly.  They  are  cemented  to- 
gether by  line  or  bitumen,  and  are  divided  into 
courses  varying  from  12  to  20  feet  in  height, 
and  are  separated  by  layers  of  reeds,  as  is  usual 
in  the  more  ancient  remains  of  this  primitive 
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region.  Travellers  have  been  perplexed  U 
make  out  the  use  of  this  remarkable  monument, 
and  various  strange  conjectures  have  been  ha- 
zarded. The  embankments  of  canals  and  reser- 
voirs, and  the  remnants  of  brickwork  and  pot- 
tery occupying  the  place  all  around,  evince  that 
the  Tel  stood  in  an  important  city ;  and,  as  it«> 
construction  announces  it  to  be  a  Babylonian 
relic,  the  greater  probability  is  that  it  was  one 
of  those  pyramidal  structures  erected  upon  high 
places,  which  were  consecrated  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  served  at  once  as  the  temples  and 
the  observatories  of  those  remote  times.  Such 
buildings  were  common  to  all  Babylonian  towns ; 
and  those  which  remain  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  more  or  less  on  the  model  of  that  in 
the  metropolitan  city  of  Babylon. 

ACCHO,  a  town  and  haven  within  the  no- 
minal territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  which 
however  never  acquired  possession  of  it  (Jad^. 
i.  31).  The  Greex  and  Roman  writers  call  it 
Ace,  but  it  was  eventually  better  known  as 
Ptolemais,  which  name  it  received  fr^m  the 
first  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  hj  whom  it  was 
much  improved.  By  this  name  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xxL  7).  It  was 
also  called  Colonia  Claudii  Ctesaris,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  receiving  the  privileges  of  a  Ro- 
man city  from  the  emperor  Claudius.  But  tiie 
names  thus  imposed  or  altered  by  foreigners 
never  took  with  the  natives,  and  the  place  is 
still  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Akka. 
During  the  Crusades  the  place  was  usually 
known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  A  con: 
afterwards,  from  the  occupation  of  the  Knight^^ 
of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  St  Jeam  d'Acre, 
or  simplv  Acre. 

This  fiunons  city  and  haven  is  situated  in  N. 
lat  32°  55',  and  E.  long.  8b**  5',  and  ooeupie( 
the  northrwestem  point  of  a  oommodioos  bav, 
called  the  Bay  of  Acre,  the  opposite  or  sonu- 
western  point  of  which  is  fermed  hv  the  pro- 
vumUxcy  of  Mount  CanneL    The  oQr  lias  on 
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die  pi  j^  to  irhicli  it  givefl  its  name.  Its  western 
side  is  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  OD  the  south  lies  the  bay,  beyond 
which  may  be  seen  the  town  of  Caipha,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Calamos,  and,  rising  high 
abore  both,  the  shrubby  heights  of  Carmel. 
The  mountains  belonging  to  the  chain  of  Anti- 
Libanus  are  seen  at  me  distance  of  about  fotir 
leagues  to  the  north,  while  to  the  east  the  view 
is  bounded  by  the  fhiitfbl  hills  of  the  Lower 
Galilee.  The  iMiy,  from  the  town  of  Acre  to 
the  promontory  of  Mount  Carmel,  is  three 
leagues  wide  and  two  in  depth.  The  port,  on 
account  of  its  shallowness,  can  only  be  entered 
by  Tessels  of  small  burden ;  but  there  is  excel- 
lent anchorage  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay, 
before  Caiphl^  which  is,  in  fact,  the  roadstead 
of  Acre,  in  the  time  of  Strabo  Accho  was  a 
peat  city,  and  it  has  continued  t)  be  a  place  of 
importance  down  to  the  present  time,  liut  after 
the  Turks  gained  possession  of  it.  Acre  so  ra- 
pidly declined,  that  the  traTellers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  concur  in  de- 
scribing it  as  much  fallen  firom  its  former  glory. 
Traces  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  however, 
still  remained  in  the  fira^ents  of  spacious 
Saildings,  sacred  and  secular,  and  in  portions  of 
old  walls  of  extraordinary  height  and  thickness. 
An  impulse  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
place  by  the  measures  of  Sheikh  Daher,  and 
afterwards  of  Djezzar  Pasha,  and  the  town 
greatly  incmsed  in  actual  importance.  The 
population  in  1819  was  computed  at  10,000,  of 
whom  aoOO  were  Turks,  the  rest  Christians  of 
various  denominations.  Approached  from  Tyre 
the  city  presented  a  beautuul  appearance,  from 
the  trees  in  the  inside,  which  rise  above  the  wall, 
and  fbom  the  ground  immediately  around  it  on 
the  outside  being  planted  with  orange,  lemon, 
and  palm  trees.  Inside,  the  streets  had  the 
usual  narrowness  and  filth  of  Turkish  towns ; 
the  houses  solidly  built  with  stone,  with  flat 
roofe;  the  bazaars  mean,  but  tolerably  well 
supplied.  The  principal  objects  were  the  mosque 
built  by  Djezsar  Pasha,  the  pasha's  seraglio,  the 
granary,  and  the  arsenal.  The  trade  was  not 
oonsiderable ;  the  exports  consisted  chiefly  of 
f^nin  and  cotton,  the  produce  of  the  neighbonr- 
mg  plain ;  and  the  imports  chiefly  of  rice,  coffee, 
ami  sugar  from  Damietta.  As  thus  described, 
the  dty  was  all  but  demolighed  in  1832  by  the 
hands  of  Ibrahim  Pasha;  and  although  con- 
siderable pains  were  taken  to  restore  it,  yet,  as 
lately  as  1837,  it  still  exhibited  a  most  wretched 
appearance,  with  ruined  houses  and  broken 
arches  in  every  direction. 

As  the  fione  of  Acre  is  rather  modem  than 
biblical,  its  history  must  in  this  place  be  briefly 
told.  It  belonged  to  the  Phoenicians,  until  they, 
in  common  witn  the  Jews,  were  subjusated  by 
the  Babylonians.  By  the  latter  it  was  doubtless 
maintained  as  a  military  station  against  Egypt, 
as  it  was  afterwards  by  the  Perrams.  In  me 
distribution  of  Alexander's  domimons  Accho 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  valued  the 
acquirition,  and  gave  it  his  own  name.  After- 
wards it  fell  into  ihb  hands  of  the  kings  of 
Svria;  and  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  wars 
of  the  Maccabees.  It  was  at  one  time  the  head- 
of  theb  heathen  enemies.  In  the  en- 
«r  DemadiDi  Solar  and  Aleiander 
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Balas  to  bid  highest  for  the  support  of  JofauHhaai, 
the  latter  gave  Ptolemais  and  the  lands  around 
to  ^e  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Jonathan  was 
afterwards  invited  to  meet  Alexander  and  the 
king  of  Egjr'pt  at  that  place,  and  was  treated 
with  great  distinction  by  them,  but  there  he  at 
length  (B.C.  144)  met  his  death  through  the 
treachery  of  Tryphon.  Alexander  Jannscus 
took  advantage  of  the  civil  war  between  An- 
tiochus  Philometor  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  to 
besiege  Ptolemais,  as  the  only  maritime  city  in 
those  parts,  except  Gaza,  which  he  had  not  sub- 
dued; but  the  siege  was  raised  by  Ptolemy 
LAthyrus  (then  king  of  Cyprus),  who  got  pos- 
session of  the  city,  of  which  he  was  soon  de- 
prived  by  his  mother  Cleopatra.  She  probably 
gave  it,  along  with  her  daughter  Selene,  to  An- 
tiochus Grypus,  king  of  Syria.  At  least,  after 
his  death,  Selene  held  possession  of  that  and 
some  other  Phoenician  towns,  after  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  had  acquired  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  But  an  injudicious  attempt  to  extend 
her  dominions  drew  upon  her  the  vengeance  of 
that  conqueror,  who,  in  b.c.  70,  reduced  Ptole- 
mais, and,  while  thus  employed,  received  with 
favour  the  Jewish  embassy  which  was  sent  by 
Queen  Alexandra,  with  valuable  presents,  to 
seek  his  friendship.  A  few  vears  after,  Ptolemais 
was  absorbed,  with  all  the  country,  into  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  the  rest  of  its  ancient  his- 
tory is  obscure  and  of  little  note.  It  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  from  St.  Paul 
having  spent  a  day  there  on  his  voyage  to 
Ciesarea  (Acts  xxi.  7).  It  continued  a  place  of 
importance,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  see 
was  filled  sometimes  by  orthodox  and  sometimes 
by  AAan  bishops ;  and  it  has  the  equivocal  dis- 
tinction of  havmg  been  the  birth-place  of  the 
Sabellian  heresj.  Accho,  as  we  may  now  again 
call  it,  was  an  imperial  garrison  town  when  the 
Saracens  invaded  Syria,  and  was  one  of  those 
that  held  out  until  CssBrea  was  taken  by  Amru 
in  A.D.  638. 

The  Franks  first  became  masters  of  it  in  jld. 
1110,  when  it  was  taken  by  Baldwin,  king  of 
Jerusalem.  But  in  A.D.  1187  it  was  recovered 
by  Salahed-din,  who  retained  it  till  aj>.  1191, 
when  it  was  retaken  by  the  Christians.  This 
was  the  fiimous  sie^  in  which  Richard  Cceur- 
de-Iion  made  so  distinguished  a  figure.  The 
Christians  kept  it  exactly  one  hundred  years,  or 
till  A.i>.  1291 ;  and  it  was  the  very  last  place  of 
which  they  were  dispossessed.  It  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem, 
who  fortified  it  strongly,  and  defended  it 
valiantly,  till  it  was  at  length  wrested  fh>m 
them  by  Khalil  ben  Kelaoun,  or  Melek  Seruf, 
Sultan  of  Egypt  Under  this  dominion  it  re- 
mained till  A.D.  151 7,  when  the  Mamluke  dynasty 
was  overthrown  by  Selim  I.,  and  all  its  terri- 
tories passed  to  the  Turks.  After  this  Acre 
remained  in  quiet  obscurity  till  the  middle  of 
the  last  oentuiy,  when  the  Arab  Sheikh  Daher 
took  it  by  surprise.  Under  him  the  place  re- 
covered some  of  its  trade  and  importance.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  barbarous  but  able  tyrant 
Pjenar  Pasha,  who  strengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions and  improved  the  town.  Under  him  it 
rose  onoe  more  into  fiune,  through  the  gallant 
and  Baooeidtal  reaigtaaoe  wfaidi,  under  tfaedireo- 
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tion  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  it  offered  to  the  arms 
of  Buonaparte.  After  that  famous  siege  the 
fortifications  were  further  strengthened,  till  it 
became  the  strongest  place  in  ail  Syria.  In 
1832  the  town  was  besieged  for  nearly  six 
months  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  during  which  35,000 
shells  were  thrown  into  it^  and  the  buildings 
were  literally  beaten  to  pieces.  It  had  by  no 
means  recovered  from  this  calamity,  when  it 
was  subjected  to  the  operations  of  the  English 
fleet  under  Admiral  Stopford,  in  pursuance  of 
the  plan  for  restoring  Syria  to  the  Porte.  On 
the  3rd  of  November,  1840,  it  was  bombarded 
for  several  hours,  when  the  explosion  of  the 
powder-magazine  destroyed  the  garrison  and 
laid  the  town  in  ruins. 

ACCOMMODATION  (exegetical  or  special) 
is  principally  employed  in  the  application  of 
certain  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  to  events 
in  the  New,  to  which  they  had  no  actual  his- 
torical or  typical  reference.  Citations  of  this 
description  are  apparently  very  frequent  through- 
out the  whole  New  Testament,  but  especially  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  such  passages, 
iilthough  apparently  introduced  as  referring  to, 
or  predictive  of,  certain  events  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  seem  to  have,  in  their  original 
connection,  an  exclusive  reference  to  quite  other 
objects.  The  difficulty  of  reconciling  such 
seeming  misapplications,  or  deflections  from  their 
original  design,  has  been  felt  in  all  ages,  al- 
though it  has  been  chiefly  reserved  to  recent 
times  to  give  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  the 
theory  of  accommodation.  By  this  it  is  meant 
that  the  prophecy  or  citation  from  the  Old 
Testament  was  not  designed  literally  to  apply 
to  the  event  in  question,  but  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment writer  merel  v  adopted  it  for  the  sake  of 
ornament,  or  in  order  to  produce  a  strong  im- 
pression, by  showing  a  remarkable  |>arallelism 
between  two  analogous  events,  which  had  in 
themselves  no  mutual  relation. 

There  is  a  catalogue  of  more  than  seventy  of 
these  acoommodatea  passages  adduced  by  the 
Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  in  support  of  tliis  theory,  in 
4iis  Introduction  (ii.  343,  7th  ed.  1834),  but  it 
will  suffice  for  our  purpose  to  select  the  following 
specimens : — 

Matt  xiii.  35,  cited  from  Psalm  Ixxviii.  a. 
„      viii.  17  M  Isaiah  liii.  4. 

„        ii.  15         „  Hot^ea  xi.  1. 

„         ii.  17,  18     ,  Jeremiah  xxxi.  15. 

„        iii.  3  „  Isaiah  xl.  3. 

It  will  be  necessary,  for  the  complete  elucida- 
tion of  the  subject,  to  bear  in  mina  the  distinc- 
tion not  only  between  accommodated  passages 
and  such  as  must  be  properly  explained  (as 
those  which  are  absolutely  adduced  as  proofs'), 
but  also  between  such  passages  and  those  which 
are  merely  borrowed,  and  applied  by  the  sacred 
writers,  sometimes  in  a  higner  sense  than  they 
were  used  by  the  original  authors.  Passages 
which  do  not  strictly  and  literallpr  predict  future 
events,  but  which  can  be  apphed  to  an  event 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  by  an  accidental 
pari^  of  circumstances,  can  alone  be  thus  desig- 
nated. Such  accommodated  j^assages  therefore, 
if  they  exist,  can  only  be  considered  at  descrip- 
tivei  and  not  predictive. 

ix  will  here  be  neoessaiy  to  ooniider  the 
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varians  modes  in  which  the  prophecies  of  tlie 
Old  Testament  are  supposed  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  New.    For  instanoe,  the  opinion  has  been 
maintained  by  several   divines,  that  there  is 
sometimes  a  literal,  sometimes  only  a  mediate, 
typical,  or  spiritual  fulfilment     Sometimes  » 
prophecy  is  cited  merely  by  way  of  illustratios. 
(accommodation),  while  at  other  times  nothing 
more  exists  than  a  mere  allusion.    Some  pro- 
phecies are  supposed  to    have  an    immediate 
literal  ftilfilment,  and  to  have  been  afterwards 
accomplished  in  a  lareer  and  more  extensive 
sense ;  but  as  the  fiiU  development  of  this  part 
of  the  subject  appertains  more  properly  to  the 
much-  controverted  Question  of  the  single  and 
double  sense  of  prophecy,  we  shall  here  dwell 
no  further  on  it  than  to  observe,  that  not  onl} 
are  commentators  who  support  the  theory  of  a 
double  sense   divided  on   the  very  important 
question,  what  are  literal  prophecies  ana  what 
are  onlv  prophecies  in  a  secondary  sense,  but 
they  who  are  agreed  on  this  question  are  at 
variance  as  to  what  appellation  shall  be  given  t<. 
those  passages  which  are  applied  by  the  New 
Testament  writers  to  the  ministry  of  our  Saviour, 
and  yet  historically  belong  to  an  antecedent 
period.    In  order  to  lessen  the  difficulty,  a  dis- 
tinction has  been  'attempted  to  be  drawn  from 
the  formula  with  which  the  quotation  is  ushered 
in.     Passages,  for  instance,  introduced  by  the 
formula  'that  it   might  be  fulfilled,*   are  con- 
sidered, on  this  account,  as  direct  predictions  by 
some,  who  are  willing  to  consider  citations  in- 
troduced with  the    expression   'then  was  ful- 
filled'  as  nothing  more  than  accommodations. 
Xhe  use  of  the  former  phrase,  as  applied  to  a 
mere  accommodation,  they  maintain  is  not  war- 
ranted by  Jewish  writers :  such  passages,  there- 
fore, they  hold  to  be  prophecies,  at  least  in  a 
secondary   sense.     Bishop    Kidder    appositely 
observes,  in  regard  to  this    subject,  that    'a 
scripture  may  be  said  to  be  fulfilled  several 
ways,  viz.,  properly  and  in  the  letter,  as  wher 
that  which  was  foretold  comes  to  pass  ^  or  again, 
when  what  was  fulfilled  in  the  ^pe  is  fulnllet^ 
again  in  the  antitype ;  or  else  a  scripture  ma> 
be  fulfilled  more  improperly,  viz.,  by  way  o? 
accommodation^  as  when  an  event  happens  U 
any  place  or  people  like  to  that  which  fell  ou^ 
some  time  before.'     He  instances  the  citatioi . 
Mutt  ii.  17,  'In  Ramah  was  a  voice  heard,'  &c 
'These  words,'  he  adds,  'arc  made  use  of  b} 
way  of  allusion  to  express  this  sorrow  by.     Th' 
evangelist  doth  not  say  "  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled,"   but    "then  was  fulfilled,"    q.d.,  sucli 
another  scene  took  place.' 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  thi5 
distinction  in  regard  to  the  formula  of  qaotatioi 
is  not  acknowledged  by  the  majority  of  com- 
mentators, either  of  those  who  admit  or  oi 
those  who  deny  the  theorjr  of  accommodation. 
Among  the  former  it  will  suffice  to  name 
Calmet,  Doddridge,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Jahn, 
who  look  upon  passages  introduced  by  the 
formula  '  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,'  as  equalh 
accommodations  with  those  which  are  prefaced 
by  the  words  'then  was  ftilfilled^  while  those 
who  deny  the  accommodative  theory  altogether, 
consider  both  as  formulas  nf  direct  prophecies, 
at  least  in  a  secondary  or  typical  sense.  This, 
for  instance,  is  the  case  especially  in  r^gara  to 
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(he  tiro  dtatiom  of  this  description  which  first 

S resent  themselves  in  the  New  Testament,  viz., 
latt  ii.  15,  and  Matt  ii.  17,  the  former  of  which 
is  iutroduoed  by  the  first,  and  the  latter  by  the 
second  of  these  formulas.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
x>mmentators  above  referred  to  cannot  perceive 
low  the  citation  from  Hosea  xi.  1,  *Ont  of 
R^pt  have  I  called  my  son/  although  prefaced 
by  the  formula  '  that  it  might  be  fulfilled/  and 
wliich  literally  relates  to  the  calling  of  the 
jhiidren  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  can  be  propheti- 
cally diverted  from  its  historical  meamng,  they 
ook  upon  it  as  a  simple  accommodation,  or 
ippllcable  Quotation.  Mr.  Home  observes,  that 
-  It  was  a  fiuniliar  idiom  of  the  Jews,  -when 
:iat»ting  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  to 
ay,  that  it  might  be  fMlled  which  voas  spoken 
i^  such  and  ntch  a  prophett  not  intending  it  to 
>e  understood  that  such  a  particular  passage  in 
3QC  of  the  sacred  books  was  ever  designed  to  be 
a  reai  prediction  of  what  they  were  then  relating, 
but  signifying  only  that  the  words  of  the  Old 
Testament  might  be  properly  adopted  to  express 
their  meaning  and  illustrate  their  ideas.'  *  The 
apostles,*  he  adds,  *who  were  Jews  by  birth, 
and  wrote  and  spoke  in  the  Jewish  idiom,  fre- 
quently thus  cite  the  Old  Testament,  intending 
no  more  by  this  mode  of  speaking,  than  that  the 
words  of  such  an  ancient  writer  might  with 
e<iual  propriety  be  adopted  to  characterize  any 
.similar  occurrence  which  happened  in  their 
tinges.  The  fbrmula  **that  it  might  be  fill- 
filled,**  does  not  therefore  difier  in  signification 
from  the  phrase  "then  was  fulfilled,"  applied 
in  the  following  citation  in  Matt  il  17,  18,  from 
Jer.  XTYJ.  1&-17,  to  the  massacre  of  ihe  infants 
at  Bethlehem.  They  are  a  beantifiil  quotation, 
and  not  a  prediction  of  what  then  happen^ 
and  are  therefore  applied  to  the  massacre  (/the 
in&nts  according  not  to  their  original  9Ad  his- 
torical meaning,  but  according  to  Jewi^  phrase- 
ology.' Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  also,  i»  his  Com- 
mentary oo  Jeremiah  (yiti.  Ifn^T),  takes  the 
same  view :— « St  Matthew,  whc^  is  ever  fi)nd  of 
accommodation,  applied  these  ^ords  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  children  of  Betlilehem ;  that  is,  they 
were  suitable  to  that  occasion,  and  therefore  he 
applied  them,  but  they  are  not  a  prediction  of 
that  event' 

D.  J.  G.  BosempftUer  ^ves  as  examples,  which 
be  conceives  cl^rly  show  the  use  of  these  for- 
mulas, the  passages  Matt  L  32,  23;  iL  15,  17, 
23;  XV.  7 ;  Lake  vr,  21 ;  James  ii.  23 ;  alleging 
that  they  were  designei  only  to  denote  tiiat 
y?i»f*»img  took  place  which  resembled  the  literal 
and  histraical  sense.  The  sentiments  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Aigliah  divine  are  to  the  same  effect : 
*  I  doubt  not  that  this  phrase,  **  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled,"  and  the  like  were  used  first  in  quoting 
real  prophecieB,  but  that  this,  by  l<mg  use^  sunk 
in  ilB  vahiCy  and  was  moce  vulgariy  wplied,  so 
that  at  last  it  was  given  toScriptare  only  aooom- 
modaled.'  And  agam,  <  If  prophecy  could  at 
last  come  to  sigmiy  smging  (Titus  L  12 ;  1  Sam. 
X.  10;  1  Cor.  xir.  1),  why  might  not  the  phrase 
/vtfilHng ef  Scrwture  and  pnpkeey  nspiiiyonly 
quotation^  (NidioU's  Conference  with  a  Theiet, 
1698,  part  lit  p.  13). 

The  aoeonmiodation  theory  in  exegetics  has 
been  equally  combated  by  two  classes  of  oppo- 
Thoae  of  the  more  ancient  tchool  oou- 
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sider  such  mode  of  application  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  not  only  as  totally  irreconcilable 
with  the  plain  grammatical  construction  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  controverted  passages 
which  are  said  to  be  so  applied,  but  as  an  un- 
justifiable artifice,  altogether  unworthy  of  a 
divine  teacher ;  while  the  other  class  of  expo- 
sitors, who  are  to  be  found  chiefly  among  the 
most  modem  of  the  German  Rationalists,  main- 
tain that  the  sacred  writers,  havinff  been  them- 
selves trained  in  this  erroneous  mode  of  teaching, 
had  mistakenly,  but  bom  Jide^  interpreted  the 
passages  which  they  had  cited  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  a  sense  altogether  different  from 
their  hbtorical  meaning,  aDd  thus  applied  them 
to  the  history  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
Some  of  these  have  maintained  that  the  accom- 
modation theory  was  a  mere  shift  resorted  to  by 
commentators  who  could  not  otherwise  explain 
the  application  of  Old  Testament  prophecies  in 
the  New  consistently  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  writers :  while  the  advocates  of  the  sy^ 
tem  consider  that  the  apostles,  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  mode  of  interpretation  which  was 
customary  in  their  days,  and  in  further  adopting 
what  may  be  considered  an  argument  e  conceesiet 
were  employing  the  most  persuasive  mode  of 
oratory,  and  the  one  most  likely  to  prove 
effectual;  and  that  it  was  therefore  lawml  to 
adopt  a  method  so  calculated  to  attract  attention 
to  tiieir  divine  mission,  which  they  were  at  all 
times  prepared  to  give  evidence  of  by  other  and 


irrefraoable  proofe. 
A(X?UBATI< 


ACOUBATION,  the  posture  of  reclining  on 
coiiches  at  table,  which  prevailed  among  the 
JFews  in  and  before  the  time  of  Christ  We  see 
no  reason  to  thiuk  that,  as  commonly  alleged, 
they  borrowed  this  custom  from  the  Romans 
after  Judea  had  been  subjugated  by  Pompey. 
But  it  is  best  known  to  us  as  a  Roman  custom, 
and  as  such  must  be  described.  The  dinner-bed, 
or  triclinium,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  dining- 
room,  clear  of  the  walls,  and  formed  tiiree  sides 
of  a  square  which  enclosed  the  table.  The  open 
end  of  the  square,  with  the  central  hollow, 
allowed  the  servants  to  attend  and  serve  the 
table.  In  all  the  existing  representations  of  the 
dinner-bed  it  is  shown  to  have  been  higher  than 
the  enclosed  table.    Among   the  Romans  the 


nmal  nomber  of  guests  on  eadi  conch  was  three, 
makinff  nine  fbr  the  three  couches,  but  some- 
times were  were  fbur  to  each  couch.  The  Greeks 
went  beyond  this  number ;  tiie  Jews  appear  to 
have  had  no  particular  fhncy  in  the  matter,  and 
we  know  that  at  our  Lord's  last  supper  thirteen 
persons  were  present  As  each  guest  leaned, 
dttrinff  the  greater  part  of  the  entertainment,  on 
his  1^  elbow,  so  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  at 
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til)erty,  and  as  two  or  more  lay  on  fhe  same 
coacli,  the  head'of  one  man  was  near  the  breast 
of  the  man  who  lay  behind  him,  and  he  was, 
therefore,  said  <  to  lie  in  the  bosom  *  of  the  other. 
This  phrase  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  (Luke 
xvi.  22,  23;  John  i.  18;  xiii.  23),  and  occors  in 
sach  a  manner  as  to  show  that  to  lie  next  below, 
or  '  in  the  bosom*  of  the  master  of  the  feast,  was 
considered  the  most  &yoiired  place,  and  was 
nsoally  assigned  to  near  and  dear  connections. 
Thns  it  was  '  the  disci]^le  whom  Jesos  loyed' 
who  '  reclined  upon  his  breast'  at  the  last 
sapper.  The  frame  of  the  (Unner-bed  was  laid 
wi^  mattresses  yarionsly  staffed,  and^  latterly, 
was  famished  with  rich  coyeiings  and  hangings. 
Each  person  was  nsoally  provid^  with  a  cushion 
or  bolster  on  which  to  support  the  upper  part  of 
his  person  in  a  somewhat  raised  position ;  as  the 
left  arm  alone  could  not  long  without  weariness 
sustain  the  weight  The  lower  part  of  the  body 
bemg  extended  diagonally  on  the  bed,  with  the 
feet  outward,  it  is  at  once  pereeiYed  how  easy  it 
was  for  'the  woman  that  was  a  sinner'  to  come 
behind  between  the  dinner-bed  and  the  wall, 
and  anoint  the  feet  of  Jesus  (Luke  vii.  37,  38 ; 
John  xii.  S), 

The  dinner-beds  were  to  yarious  at  different 
times,  in  different  places,  iind  under  different 
circumstances,  that  no  one  description  can  apply 
to  them  all.  Even  among  the  Rouums  they  were 
at  first  (after  the  Punic  war^  of  rud«t  form  and 
materials,  and  covered  with  mattrestos  stuffed 
with  rushes  or  straw;  mattresses  of  hair  and 
wool  were  introduced  at  a  later  period.  At  first 
the  wooden  frames  were  small,  low,  and  r<m>4; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus  thai 
square  and  ornamented  couches  came  into 
fiashion.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius  the  most 
splendid  sort  were  veneered  with  costly  woods 
or  tortoiseshell,  and  were  covered  with  valuable 
embroideries,  the  richest  of  which  came  from 
Babylon,  and  cost  large  sums.  The  Jews 
perhaps  had  all  these  varieties,  though  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  usage  was  ever  carried  to  such  a 
pitch  of  luxury  as  among  the  Romans ;  and  it 
IS  probable  that  the  mass  of  the  people  fed  in 
the  ancient  manner — seated  on  stools  or  on  the 
ground.  It  appears  that  conches  were  often  so 
low,  that  the  feet  rested  on  the  ground ;  and  that 
cushions  or  bolsters  were  in  general  use.  It 
would  also  seem,  from  the  mention  of  two  and 
of  three  couches,  that  the  arrangement  was  more 
usually  square  tiian  semi-circular  or  round. 

It  is  utterly  improbable  that  the  Jews  derived 
this  custom  from  the  Romans,  as  is  constantly 
alleged.  They  certainly  knew  it  as  existing 
among  the  Persians  lonff  before  it  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Romans  uemselves  (Esth.  i.  6 ; 
vii.  8) ;  and  the  presumption  is  that  they  adopted 
it  while  subject  to  that  people.  The  Greeks  also 
had  the  usafe  ^fi^m  the  Persians)  before  the 
Romans ;  and  with  the  Greeks  of  S^ria  the  Jews 
had  veiy  much  intercourse.  Besides  the  Bo- 
mans  adopted  the  custom  from  the  Carthagiiiiaafl, 
and,  that  thev  had  it,  implies  that  it  previously 
existed  in  Phcenicia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tile 
Jews.  Thus»  that  in  the  time  of  Christ  the 
custom  had  been  lately  adopted  from  the  Ro- 
mans, is  very  improbable.  It  is  sJso  unlikely 
that  in  so  short  a  time  it  should  have  become 
osoal  and  even  (a*  the  Talmud  asserts)  oUi- 
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pitory  to  eat  ^le  Passover  in  tint  poctare  of 
indulgent  repose,  and  in  no  other. 

ACCURSED.    [Anathema.] 

ACCUSER.    The  original  word,  which  beArs 
this  leading  signification,  means — 1.  One  who 
has  a  cause  or  matter  of  contention;  the  ac- 
cuser, opponent,  or  plaintiff  in  any  suit  (Judg*. 
xii.  2 ;  Matt  v.  25 ;  Luke  xii  58).    We  hawe 
little  information  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
causes  were  conducted  in  the  Hebrew  courts  of 
justice,  except  from  the  Rabbinical  antiiorities, 
who,  in  matters  of  this  description,  may  be 
supposed  well  informed  as  to  the  later  customs 
of  the  nation.    Even  fi^m  these  we  learn  little 
more  'than  that  great  care  was  taken  that,  the   , 
accused  being  deemed  innocent  until  convicted,  ! 
he  and  the  accuser  should  appear  under  equal 
circumstances  before  the  court,  that  no  preju- 
didal  impression  might  be  created  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  defen&nt,  whose  interests,  we  are 
told,  were  so  anxiously  guarded,  that  any  one 
was  allowed  to  speak  whatever  he  knew  or  had 
to  say  in  his  fiivour,  which  privilege  was  with- 
held from  the  accuser.  The  word  is  also  applied 
in  Scriptare,  in  the  general  sense,  to  any  adver- 
sary or  enemy  (Luke  xviiL  8;  1  Pet  v.  8).   In 
the  latter  passage  there  is  an  altnsioD  to  the  old 
Jewish  opinion  that  Satan  was  the  accuser  or 
calumniator  of  men  before  God  (Job  L  6,  »q^ 
Rev.  xii.  10,  S7.;  comp.  Zech.  iii  1).     In  this 
application  the  forensic  sense  was  still  retained, 
Satan  being   represented  as  laying  to  man's 
charge  a  breach  of  the  law,  as  in  a  court  of 
justice,  and  demanding  his  punishment  [Satan]. 

ACEL'DAMA  {field  ofhlood\  the  field  pui^ 
chased  with  the  money  for  which  Judas  betrayed 
Christ,  and  which  was  impropriated  as  a  place 
of  burial  for  strangers  (Matt  xxvii  8;  Acts  i. 
19).  It  was  previously  *a  potter's  field.*  The 
field  Uttw  shown  as  Aceldama  lies  on  the  slope 
of  the  hills  beyond  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  south 
of  Mount  lion.  Sandys  thus  writes  of  it :  'On 
the  south  si&ft  of  this  valley,  neere  where  it 
meeteth  with  thb  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  mounted 
a  good  height  <m  the  side  of  the  mountain,  is 
Aceldama,  or  the  fi^  of  blood,  purchased  with 
the  restored  reward  ^  treason,  fcv  a  burial  1 
place  fat  strangers.  Ik  the  midst  whereof  a 
large  square  roome  was  made  by  the  mother  of 
Constantino;  the  south  side,  walled  with  the 
naturall  rocke ;  fiat  at  the  top,  and  equall  with 
the  vpper  level ;  out  of  whidi  atiseth  certaine 
little  cupoloes,  open  in  the  midst  to  let  doune 
the  dead  bodies.  Thorow  these  we  might  see 
the  bottome,  all  couered  with  bones,  and  oertaine 
cones  but  newly  let  doune,  it  bdng  now  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Armeniaos.  A  greedv  graue, 
and  great  enough  todeuonre  the  dead  of  a  whole 
nation.  For  they  say  (and  I  believe  H)  that  the 
earth  thereof  within  the  space  of  eicht  and  forty 
houres  will  cQusume  the  flesh  that  iilaid  thereon.' 
He  then  relates  the  common  ftoiT,that  the  eoft- 
press  referred  to,  cansed  870  shi^hkMub  of  this 
flcdk-consaminff  mould  to  be  talran  to  Borne,  to 
form  the  soil  cmT  the  Campo  Santo^  to  which  the 
same  viiiTc  is  ascribed.  Casteht  affirms  that 
great  qualities  of  the  wondrous  mould  were 
removni  b)  divers  Christian  princes  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  and  to  this  sooree  aasigiis  the 
similar  sarcophagie  properties  elaimed  not  only 
\iy  the  Campo  Santo  at  Rome,  but  by  the  Mmo- 
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tery  of  St  iDiiooents  at  Paris,  bj  the  cemetery 
at  Naples,  and,  we  may  add,  that  of  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa. 

The  plot  of  ground  originally  bought '  to  bury 
strangers  in,'  seems  to  have  been  early  set  apart 
bjr  the  Latins,  as  well  as  by  the  Crusaders,  as  a 
place  of  burial  for  pilgrims.  In  the  fburteenth 
century  it  belonged  to  the  Knights-Hospitallers. 
Early  m  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Armenians,  who  bought  it  fbr 
the  burial  of  their  own  pilgrims.  The  erection 
of  the  chamel-^ioose  is  ascribed  to  them.  In 
the  time  of  Maundrell  th^  rented  it  at  a  sequin 
a  day  from  the  Turks.  Corpses  were  still  de> 
posited  there;  and  the  traveller  observes  that 
they  were  m  various  stages  of  decay,  from  which 
he  conjectures  that  the  grave  did  not  make  that 
quick  despatch  with  the  bodies  committed  to  it 
which  had  been  reported.  *The  earth,  here- 
abouts,' he  observes, '  is  of  a  chalky  substance; 
the  plot  of  ground  was  not  above  thirty  yards 
long  by  fifteen  wide ;  and  a  moiety  of  it  was 
occupied  by  the  charnel-house,  which  was  twelve 
yards  high.'  Richardson  affirms  that  bodies 
were  thr^m  in  as  late  as  1818 ;  but  Dr.  Robin- 
son alleges  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  for  a  much  longer  time  abandoned : '  The 
field  or  plat  is  not  now  marked  by  any  boundary 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  hill-side ; 
and  the  former  charnel-house,  now  a  ruin,  is  all 
that  remains  to  point  out  the  site. . .  .An  opening 
at  each  end  enabled  us  to  look  in  ,*  bnt  the  bot- 
tom was  empty  and  dry,  ezoepti^ig  a  few  bones 
much  decayed.' 

ACHA'IA,  a  region  of  Greece,  which  in  the 
restricted  sense  occupied  the  north-western  por- 
tion of  the  Peloponnesus,  inclucUng  Corinth  and 
its  isthmus.  By  the  poets  it  was  often  put  for 
the  whole  of  Greece,  whence  Achaioi,  the  Greeks. 
Under  the  Romans,  Greece  was  divided  into  two 
provinces,  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  the  former  of 
which  included  Macedonia  proper,  with  Xllyri- 
cum,  Epiros,  and  Thessalyj  and  the  latter,  all 
that  lay  sonUiward  of  the  former.  It  is  in  this 
latter  acceptation  that  the  name  of  Achaia  is 
always  employed  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts 
xviii  1%  27;  xix.  21  ;  Rom.  xv.  26;  xvi.  5; 
lCor.xvi.l5;2Cor.Ll;  ix.2;  xi.  10;  1  Thess. 
i.  7,  8).  Achaia  was  at  first  a  senatorial  pro- 
vince, and,  as  such,  was  governed  b^  proconsuls. 
Hberius  changed  the  two  into  one  miperial  pro- 
vince under  procurators;  but  Claudius  restored 
them  to  the  senate  and  to  the  proconsular  form 
of  government  Hence  the  exact  and  minute 
proprie^  wHh  which  St  Luke  expresses  him- 
selr  in  giving  the  title  of  proconsul  to  Gallio, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  province  in  the  time 
of  Claudfai8?Acts  xviii.  12). 

ACHAaCtJS,  a  native  of  Achaia,  and  a  fol- 
lower of  tike  apostle  Paul.  He,  with  Stephanus 
andP<»rtanatns,  was  the  bearer  of  the  Ist  £pistle 
t»  the  Corinthians,  and  waa  reoommended  b^ 
ilie  apostle  to  thdr  special  respect  (I  Cor.  xvi. 
17> 

AtmAN  (iroMer);  in  1  Chron.  iL  7  written 
AcBAM,  From  the  peculiarly  appropriate  sig- 
nificance of  the  name,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  imposed  aJUr  the  occurrence  of  the  fiu:ts 
which  radered  it  notorious.  The  city  of  Jeri- 
cho^ befine  it  waa  taken,  was  vut  under  that 
awfU  ban,  whereby  all  the  ishaDltaatg  (except* 
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ing  Rahab  and  her  fiunilv)  were  devoted  to 
destruction,  all  the  combustiDle  goods  to  be  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  all  the  metals  to  be  conse- 
crated to  God.  This  vow  of  devotement  was 
rigidly  observed  by  all  the  troops  when  Jericho 
was  taken,  save  by  one  man,  Acnan,  a  Judahite, 
who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  secreting 
an  ingot  of  gold,  a  quantity  of  silver,  and  a 
costly  Babylonish  garment,  which  he  buried  in 
his  tent  But  God  made  known  this  infiraction, 
which  (the  vow  having  been  made  by  the  nation 
as  one  body)  had  involved  the  whole  nation  in 
his  guilt  The  Israelites  were  defeated,  with 
serious  loss,  in  their  first  attack  upon  Ai ;  and 
as  Joshua  was  well  assured  that  this  humiliation 
was  designed  as  the  punishment  of  a  crime 
which  had  inculpated  tne  entire  people,  he  took 
immediate  measures  to  discover  the  criminal. 
As  in  other  cases,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Lord  by  the  lot,  and  the  lot  ultimately  indicated 
the  actual  criminal.  The  conscience-stricken 
offender  then  confessed  his  crime  to  Joshua ;  and 
his  confession  bemg  verified  by  the  production 
of  his  ill-gotten  treasure,  the  people,  actuated  by 
the  strong  impulse  with  which  men  tear  up,  root 
and  branch,  a  polluted  thing,  hurrieid  away  not 
only  Achan,  but  his  tent,  his  goods,  his  spoil,  his 
cattle,  his  children,  to  the  valley  (afterwards 
called)  of  Achor,  north  of  Jericho,  where  they 
stoned  him,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him;  after 
which  the  whole  was  consumed  with  fire,  and  a 
cairn  of  stones  raised  over  the  ashes.  The  se- 
verity of  this  act,  as  regards  the  family  of 
Achan,  has  provoked  some  remark.  Instead  of 
vindicating  it,  as  is  generally  done,  by  the  alle- 
gation that  the  members  of  Achan's  family  were 
probably  accessories  to  his  crime  after  the  fiict, 
we  prefer  the  supposition  that  they  were  included 
in  the  doom  by  one  of  those  sudden  impulses  of 
indiscriminate  popular  vengeance  to  which  the 
Jewish  people  were  exceedingly  prone,  and 
which,  in  this  case,  it  would  not  have  been  in 
the^  power  of  Joshua  to  control  by  any  authority 
whidi  he  could  under  such  circumstances  ex- 
ercise. 

A'CHAR.    [Achan.] 

A'CHISH  (called  Abimelech  in  the  titie  of 
Ps.  xxxiv.),  the  Philistine  king  of  Gath,  with 
whom  David  twice  sought  refhge  when  he  fled 
from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-16;  xxvii  1-3).  The 
first  time  I>avid  was  in  imminent  danger ;  fbr  he 
was  recognised  and  spoken  of  by  the  officers  of 
the  court  as  one  whose  glory  had  been  won  at 
the  cost  of  ^e  Philistines.  This  talk  filled 
David  with  such  alarm  that  he  feigned  himself 
mad  when  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Achish, 
Tho,  seeing  him  <  scrabbline  upon  the  doors  of 
the  gate,  and  letting  his  spittle  fldl  down  upon 
his  beard,'  rebuked  his  'people  sharply  for  bring- 
iujg  him  to  his  presence,  asking,'  Have  I  need 
of^madmen,  that  ye  have  brought  this  fiellow  to 
play  the  madman  in  my  presence?  Shall  this 
fellow  come  into  my  bouse?*  After  this  David 
lost  no  time  in  quitting  the  territorjes  of  Gath. 
About  four  years  after,  when  the  character  and 
position  of  David  became  better  known,  and 
when  he  waa  at  the  head  of  not  less  than  600 
resolute  adherents,  he  again  repiUied  with  his 
troop  to  King  A^iish,  who  received  him  in  a 
truly  royal  spirit  and  treated  him  with  9k  ge- 
nerous ooofidence,  of  which  David  took  pcrhtpt 
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rather  more  advantage  than  was  credital>le  to 
lum  [DAvrDl. 

ACHMETHA  (Ezra  ti.  3 :  in  the  Apocrypha 
2  Maoc  iz.  3 ;  Judith  i.  1, 2 ;  Tob.  iiu  7 ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  z.  1 1,  7 ;  zi.  4,  6 ;  also,  in  Greek  authors, 
Ecbatana),  a  aij  in  Media.  The  name  seems 
to  have  been  applied  exclusively  to  cities  having 
a  fortress  for  tae  protection  of  the  royal  trea- 
sures. In  Ezra  we  learn  that  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystasnes  the  Jews  petitioned  that  search 
might  be  maae  in  the  king^s  treasure-house  at 
Babylon,  for  the  decree  which  Cyrus  had  made 
in  &vour  of  the  Jews  (Ezra  v.  17).  Search  was 
accordingly  made  in  the  record-office  (*  house  of 
the  rollsO,  where  the  treasures  were  kept  at  Ba- 
bylon (vL  1):  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
found  ^ere,  as  it  was  eventually  discovered  '  at 
Achmetha,  in  the  palace  of  the  ptovincc  of  the 
Mcdes'  (vl  2).  In  Judith  L  2-4,  tht-re  is  a  brief 
account  of  Ecbatana,  in  which  we  arc  told  that 
it  was  built  by  Arphaxad,  king  of  the  Modes, 
who  made  it  his  capital.  It  was  built  of  hewn 
stones,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  and  thick  w&ll, 
famished  with  wide  gates  and  strong  and  lofty 
towers.  Herodotus  speaks  of  it  in  similar  *£rms, 
and  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Dejoces,  who  was 
probably  the  same  with  the  Arphaxad  of  Judith. 

Ecbatana  has  been  usually  identified  with  the 
present  Hamadan,  which  is  still  an  important 
town,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  governments 
into  which  the  Persian  kingdom  is  divided.  It 
is  situated  in  north  lat  84^  53',  east  long.  40°, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  on  a 
ffradual  ascent,  at  the  base  of  the  Elwund 
Mountuns,  whose  higher  summits  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  Some  remnants  of  ruined 
walls  of  great  thickness,  and  also  of  towers  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  present  the  only  positive  evi- 
dence of  a  more  ancient  city  than  the  present  on 
the  same  spot  Heaps  of  comparatively  recent 
ruins,  and  a  wall  fallen  to  decay,  attest  that 
Hamadan  has  declined  from  even  its  modern 
importance.  The  population  is  said  by  South- 
gate  to  be  about  30,000,  which,  from  what  the 
present  writer  has  seen  of  the  place,  he  should 
mdge  to  exceed  the  truth  very  considerably.  It 
IS  little  distinguished,  inside,  from  other  Persian 
towns  of  the  same  rank,  save  by  its  excellent 
and  well-supplied  bazaars,  and  the  unusually 
large  number  of  khans  of  rather  a  superior 
description.  This  is  the  result  of  the  extensive 
transit  trade  of  which  it  is  the  seat,  it  being  the 
great  centre  where  the  routes  of  traffic  between 
Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia  converge  and 
meet  Its  own  manufiictures  are  chiefly  in 
leather.  Manv  Jews  reside  here,  claiming  to 
be  descended  from  those  of  the  Captivity  who 
remained  m  Media.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says 
that  in  his  time  the  number  was  50,000. 
Modem  travellers  assisn  them  500  houses ;  but 
the  Rabbi  David  de  Beth  HUlel,  who  was  not 
likely  to  understate  the  fiict,  and  who  had  the 
best  means  of  inibrmation,  gives  them  but  200 
fiimilies.  He  says  they  are  mostly  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, havmff  fine  houses  and  gardens, 
and  are  cMeflr  traders  and  goldsmiths.  In  the 
midst  of  the  city  is  a  tomb,  which  is  said  to  be 
that  of  Mordecai  aqd  Esther.  As  Eebatana  was 
then  the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  court, 
it  if  probable  enough  that  Mordecai  and  Esther 
died  and  wen  buried  there;  and  traditional  tea- 
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timony,  taken  in  connection  with  this  fiu^  and 
with  such  a  monument  in  a  place  where  Jews 
have  been  permanentiy  resident,  is  better  evi- 
dence than  is  usually  obtained  for  thi  allocation 
of  ancient  sepulchres.  The  tomb  is  in  char^ 
of  the  Jews,  and  is  oiie  of  their  places  in  pil- 
grimage. 

History  notices  another  Ecbatana,  in  Palesr 
tine,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  towards  Ptole- 
mais,  where  Cambyses  died.  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  this  or  any  sunilar  name  in  the  Hebrew 
writings, 

A'CHOB,  a  valley  between  Jericho  and  Ai, 
which  received  this  name  (signifying  trouble; 
from  the  trouble  brought  upon  the  Israelites  by 
the  sin  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  24)  [AchamI 

ACHSAH  {an  anklet),  the  daughter  of  Caleb, 
whose  hand  her  father  offered  in  marriage  to 
him  who  should  lead  the  attack  on  the  city  a( 
Debir,  and  take  it  The  prize  was  won  by  hU- 
nephew  Othniel;  and  as  the  bride  was  con- 
ducted with  the  usual  ceremony  to  her  future 
home,  she  alighted  from  her  ass,  and  sued  her 
father  for  an  addition  of  springs  of  water  to  her 
dower  in  lan(^s.  'It  is  probable  that  custou> 
rendered  it  unusual,  or  at  least  ungracious,  fui 
a  request  tendered  under  such  circumstances  h^ 
a  daughter  to  be  refused;  and  Caleb,  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  wish,  bestowed  upon  her  '  the 
upper  and  the  nether  springs'  (Josh.  xv.  16-19 : 
Judg.  i.9-15). 

AC'HSHAPH,  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites 
(Josh.  XL  1),  hlBis  been  supposed  by  many  to  be 
the  same  as  Achzib>  both  being  in  the  tribe  of 
Ashcr.  But  a  careful  consideration  of  Josh.  xix. 
25  and  29,  will  make  it -probable  that  the  places 
were  different  There  is  more  reason  in  the 
conjecture  that  Achshaph  was  another  name  for 
Aocho  or  Acre,  seeing  that  Accho  otherwise 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  towns  in  the  lot  of 
Asher,  although  it  is  certtun,  from  Judg.  i.  31, 
that  Accho  was  in  the  portion  of  that  tnSe. 

ACHZIB.  There  were  two  places  of  this 
name,  not  usually  distinguished. 

1.  AcHZiB,  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  nom^ally, 
but  almost  always  in  the  possession  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians ;  being,  indeed,  one  of  the  places  from 
which  the  Israelites  were  unable  to  expel  the 
former  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  31).  In  the  Tal- 
mud it  is  called  Cuezib.  The  Greeks  called 
it  EcDiPPA;  and  it  still  survives  under  the 
name  of  Zib.  It  is  upon  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Acre.  It  stands 
on  an  ascent  close  bv  the  sea-aide,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  a  small  place,  with  a  few  palm-trees 
rising  above  the  dweUinss. 

2.  AcmsiB,  in  the  tribe  of  Jndah  (Josh.  xv. 
44;  Mic  L  14),  of  which  there  is  no  historical 
mention,  but,  from  its  place  in  the  catalogue,  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
western  border-land  of  the  tribe,  towards  the 
Philistines.  This  is  very  pofsibly  the  Chezib  of 
Gen.  xxxviii.  5. 

ACRABATFNE,  a  district  in  that  portion 
of  Judsea  which  lies  towards  the  south  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  occupied  by  the  Edomitet  during 
the  Captivity,  and  afterwards  known  as  Idnmsea. 
It  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  v.  3;  Joseph.  Aniiq, 
xiL  8. 1.  It  is  assumed  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  the  Maaleh  Akrabbim,  or  SUep  <ftk$  Star- 
pionM,  mentioned  in  Num.  zzziv.  ^  and  Jeab. 
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XT.  3,  as  the  Bouthem  extremity  of  the  tribe  of 
Jadah  [Akrabbim].  Another  district  of  the 
s^me  name  is  mentioned  by  Joeephns  as  extend- 
ing  between  Shechem  and  Jericho,  but  it  is  not 
luendoned  in  Scripture. 
ACRE.    [AocHO.] 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.     This  is  the 
title  of  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  fifth  in  order  in  the  common 
arrangement,  and  the  last  of  those  properly  of 
an  Mstorical  character.     Commencing  wiUi  a 
reference  to  an  account  given  in  a  former  work 
of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus  Christ  before 
his  ascension,  its  author  proceeds  to  conduct  us 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  atr 
tending  -Uiat  CTent,  the  conduct  of  the  disciples 
on  their  return  from  witnessing  it,  the  outpour- 
ing on  them  of  the  Holy  Spirit  according  to 
C&isf  s  promise  to  them  before  his  crucifixion, 
and  the  amazing  success  which,  as  a  consequence 
of  this,  attended  the  first  announcement  by  them 
of  the  doctrine  concerning  Jesus  as  the  promised 
Messiah  and  the  Saviour  of  the  World.    Ailer 
giving  the  history  of  the  mother-church  at  Jem- 
.>alem  up  to  the  period  when  the  violent  perse- 
cution of  its  members  b^  the  rulers  of  the  Jews 
had  broken  up  their  society  and  scattered  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  apostles,  ^iroughout 
*he  whole  of  the  surrounding  region ;  and  after 
introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  the  case 
af  a  remarkable  conversion  of  one  of  the  most 
zealous  persecutors  of  the  church;  who  afterwards 
became  one  of  its  most  devoted  and  successful 
advocates,  the  narrative  takes  a  wider  scope  and 
opens  to  our  view  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
church  bv  the  free  admission  within  its  pale  of 
persoos  directly  converted  from  heathenism  and 
who  had  not  passed  through  the  preliminaij 
<?tage  of  Judaism.    The  fir^  step  towards  this 
more  liberal  and  cosmopolitan  order  of  things 
having  been  efiected  by  Peter,  to  whom  the 
honour  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
church,  both  within  and  without  the  confines  of 
Judaism,  seems,  in  accordance  with  our  Lord's 
declaration  concerning  him  (Matt  xvi.  18),  to 
have  I^'^ii  reserved,  Paul,  the  recent  convert  and 
the  destiiicd  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  is  broueht 
forward  as  the  main  actor  on  the  scene.    On  nis 
course  of  missionary  activity,  his  successes  and 
his  sufferings,  the  chief  interest  of  the  narrative 
is  thenceforward  concentrated,  until,  having  fol- 
lowed him  to  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  sent 
as  a  prisoner  to   abide  his  trial,  on  his  own 
appeal,  at  the  bar  of  the  emperor  himself,  the 
book  abruptly  doses,  leaving  us  to  gather  further 
information  concerning  him  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  church  from  other  sources. 

Hespecting  the  authorship  of  this  book  there 
can  be  no  ground  for  doubt  or  hesitation.  It  is, 
unquestionably,  the  production  of  the  same 
writer  by  whom  the  third  of  the  four  Gospels 
was  composed,  as  is  evident  from  the  introduc- 
tory sentences  of  both  (comp.  Luke  i:  1-4,  with 
Acts  L  1).  That  this  writer  was  Luke  has  not 
in  either  case  been  called  in  question,  and  is 
uniformly  asserted  by  tradition.  From  the  book 
itself,  also,  it  appeacs  that  the  author  accom- 
panied Paul  to  Rome  when  he  went  to  that  city 
as  a  prisoner  (xxviiL).  Now,  we  know  from 
two  epistles  written  hy  Paul  at  that  tune,  that 
LuJke  was  with  him  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  14;  ^Tisu 
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iv.  11),  which  favours  the  supposition  that  he 
was  the  writer  of  the  narrative  of  the  aposUe's 
journey  to  that  city.  It  was  rejected  by  certain 
heretics  in  the  primitive  times,  such  as  the  Mar- 
ciouites,  the  Severians,  and  the  Manicheans,  or 
we  should  rather  say,  it  was  cast  aside  by  them 
because  it  did  not  favour  tiieir  peculiar  views.  A 
complaint  made  by  Chrysostom  would  lead  us 
to  infer  that  in  his  day,  though  received  as 
genuine,  the  Acts  was  generally  omitted  firom 
the  number  of  books  publicly  read  in  the  churdMS, 
and  had  consequently  become  little  known  among 
the  people  attending  those  churches. 

Alany  critics  are  inclined  to  regard  the  Gospel 
by  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the  AposUes  as  havmg 
formed  originally  only  one  work,  consisting  of 
two  parts.  But  this  opinion  is  at  variance  with 
Luke's  own  description  of  the  relation  of  these 
two  writings  to  eadh  other  (being  called  by  him, 
the  one  the  former  and  the  other  the  latter 
treatise);  and  also  with  the  fact  that  the  two 
works  have  invariably^,  and  from  the  earliest 
times,  appeared  with  distinct  titles. 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  events  recorded  in 
the  Acts  tne  writer  himself  appears  to  have  been 
witness.  He  is  for  the  first  time  introduced  into 
the  narrative  in  ch.  xvi.  11,  where  he  speaks  of 
accompanying  Paul  to  Philippi.  He  then  di»- 
app^irs  from  the  narrative  until  Paul's  return  to 
Philippi,  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  when 
it  is  stated  that  they  left  that  place  in  company 
(xx.  6) ;  from  which  it  majr  be  justly  inferred 
that  Ijoke  spent  the  interval  in  that  town.  From 
this  time  to  the  close  of  the  period  embraced  by 
his  narrative  he  appears  as  the  companion  of  the 
apostle.  For  the  materials,  therefore,  of  all  he 
has  recorded  from  ch.  xvi  11,  to  xxviii.  31,  he 
may  be  regarded  as  havine  drawn  upon  his  own 
recollection  or  on  that  of  the  apostle.  To  the 
latter  source,  also,  may  be  conficiently  traced  all 
he  has  recorded  concerning  the  earlier  events  of 
the  apostle's  career ;  and  as  respects  the  circum- 
stances recorded  in  the  first  twelve  clupters  of 
the  Acts,  and  which  relate  chiefiy  to  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  and  the  labours  of  the  apostie 
Peter,  we  may  readilv  suppose  that  they  were 
so  much  the  matter  of  general  notoriety  among 
the  Christians  with  whom  Luke  associated,  that 
he  needed  no  assistance  from  any  other  merely 
human  source  in  recording  them. 

With  regard  to  the  desiyn  of  the  evangelist 
in  writing  this  book,  a  prevalent  popular  opinion 
is,  that  Luke,  having  in  his  Gospel  given  a 
history  of  the  life  of  (5irist,  intended  to  follow 
that  up  by  giving  in  the  Acts  a  narrative  of  the 
establishment  and  early  progress  of  his  religion 
in  the  world.  That  this,  however,  ODuld  not 
have  been  his  design  is  obvious  fix)m  the  very 
partial  and  limited  view  which  his  narrative 
gives  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  church  gene- 
rally^ during  the  period  through  which  it  extends. 
As  littie  can  we  regard  this  book  as  designed  to 
record  the  official  history  of  the  aposties  Peter 
and  Paul,  for  we  find  many  particulars  concern- 
ing both  these  apostles  mentioned  incidentally 
elsewhere,  of  which  Luke  takes  no  notice  (comp. 
2  Cor.  xi.;  Gal.  L  17;  il  11;  1  Pet  v.  13). 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  no  particular  design 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  evangelist  in  compos- 
ing this  book  beyond  that  of  fiimishing  his 
friend  Theophilus  with  a  pleasing  and  instniO' 
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tire  nuratire  of  such  events  as  had  eome  under 
his  own  notice;  bat  such  a  view  fiavonrs  too 
much  of  the  lax  opinions  which  these  writers 
unhappily  entertained  regarding  the  sacred 
writers,  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  regard  all 
the  sacred  books  as  designed  for  the  permanent 
instruction  and  benefit  of  the  church  universal. 
Much  more  deserving  of  attention  is  the  opinion 
that  *  the  general  design  of  the  author  of  this 
book  was,  by  means  of  his  narratives,  to  set 
forth  the  co-operation  of  God  in  the  difiPiision  of 
Christianity,  and  along  with  that,  to  prove,  by 
remarkable  fiicts,  the  dignity  of  the  apostles  and 
the  perfectly  equal  right  of  the  Gentiles  with 
the  Jews  to  a  participation  in  the  blessings  of 
that  religion.'  Perhaps  we  should  come  still 
closer  to  the  truth  if  we  were  to  say  that  the 
design  of  Luke  in  writing  the  Acts  was  to  sup- 
ply, by  select  and  suitable  inflances,  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  and  working  of  that  religion 
which  Jesus  had  died  to  establish.  In  his  Gospel 
he  had  presented  to  his  readers  an  exhibition  of 
Christianity  as  embodied  in  the  person,  character, 
and  works  of  its  great  founder;  and  having  fol- 
lowed him  in  his  narration  until  he  was  taken  np 
out  of  the  sight  of  his  disciples  into  heaven,  this 
second  work  was  written  to  show  how  his  reli- 
gion operated  when  committed  to  the  hands  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  to  be  announced  *  to  all 
nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem '  (Luke  xxiv. 

Respecting  the  time  when  this  book  was  com- 
posed it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty. 
As  the  history  is  continued  up  to  the  close  of  the 
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second  year  of  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
it  could  not  have  been  written  before  a.d.  63 ;  it 
was  probably,  however,  composed  very  soon 
after,  so  that  we  shall  not  err  far  if  we  assign  the 
interval  between  the  year  63  and  the  year  65  as 
the  period  of  its  completion.  Still  greater  un- 
certainty hangs  over  the  place  where  Luke  com- 
posed it,  but  as  he  accompanied  Paul  to  Rome, 
perhaps  it  was  at  that  city  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  apostie  that  it  was  prepared. 

The  8ti/le  of  Luke  in  the  Acts  is,  like  his  stylo 
in  his  Gospel,  much  purer  than  that  of  most 
other  books  in  the  New  Testament  The  He- 
braisms which  occasionally  occur  are  almost 
exclusively  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  others 
which  he  has  reported.  His  mode  of  narrating 
events  is  clear,  dignified,  and  lively ;  and,  as 
Michaelis  observes, '  he  has  well  supported  the 
character  of  each  person  whom  he  has  intro- 
duced as  delivering  a  public  harangue,  and  has 
very  faithfiiUy  and  happily  preserved  the  manner 
of  speakmg  which  was  peculiar  to  each  of  his 
orators.' 

Whilst,  as  Lardner  and  others  have  very  satis- 
factorily shown,  the  credihility  of  the  event's 
recorded  by  Luke  is  ftilly  authenticated  both  by 
internal  and  external  evidence,  very  great  ob- 
scurity attaches  to  the  chronology  of  tjfiese  events. 
Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  at  large 
into  this  point,  we  shall  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  merely  presenting,  in  a  tabular  form, 
the  dates  affixed  to  the  leading  events  by  those 
writers  whose  authority  is  most  deserving  of 
consideration  in  such  an  inquiry. 


The  Ascension  of  Christ 

Stoning  of  Stephen 

Conversion  of  Paul 

Paul's  first  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  26) 

James's  Martvrdom,  &c 

Paul's  second  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 

xl  30) 

Paul's  first  missionary  tour 

Paul's  third  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.) 

Paul  arrives  at  Corinth 

Paul's  fourth  journey  to  Jerusalem   (Acts 

xviii.  22) 

Paul's  abode  at  Ephesus 

Paul's   fifth   journey  to    Jerusalem   (Acts 

xxi.  17) 

Paul  arrives  in  Rome 
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ACTS,  SPURIOUS  [Apocrypha].  This 
term  has  been  applied  to  several  ancient  writings 
pretended  to  Jiave  been  composed  by,  or  to  supply 
historical  facts  respecting  our  Blessed  Saviour 
and  his  disciples,  or  other  individuals  whose 
actions  are  recorded  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
Some  of  these  writings  are  still  extant ;  others 
are  only  known  to  have  existed,  by  the  accounts 
of  them  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  ancient 
authors. 

Soch,  Ibr  example,  is  the  beautifiil  sentiment 
oiled  1^  St  Paul  (Acts  xx.  35),  It  is  more  blessed 


to  give  than  to  receive^  which  some  have  6uppof:e( 
to  be  taken  from  some  lost  apocryphal  book 
But  the  probability  is  that  St  Paul  received  tlu 
passage  by  tradition  from  the  other  apof^tles. 
Various  other  savings,  ascribed  to  Christ  b} 
early  writers,  which  are  alleged  to  be  derivtHl 
from  apocryphal  gospels,  are  In  all  probability 
nothing  more  than  loose  quotations  from  the 
Scriptures,  which  were  very  common  among  the 
apostolical  fiithers. 

The  most  remarkable  (»f  the  apocrypluu  Acts 
ascribed  to  our  Lord  is  the  letter  which  he  is 
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oM  ta  hairt  written  to  Aglwnis,  king  of  Edena, 
in  answer  to  a  request  m>m  that  monarch  that 
he  voold  oome  to  heal  a  disease  under  whieh  he 
laboured.  Some  few  historians  ha^e  maintained 
the  gennineneas  of  these  letters,  bnt  most  writers, 
inelading  the  great  majority  of  Roman  Catholic 
divines,  rejeet  them  as  spnrious;  and  there  is 
0ood  reason  to  believe  tiiat  the  whole  chapter  of 
EBsebaas  whieh  contains  these  documents  is 
tself  an  inter|»olation. 

Acts  or  thb  Apostles,  Spobioob. 

Of  these  several  are  extant,  others  are  lost,  or 
•nl J  fragments  of  them  are  come  down  to  us. 

The  toUowing  is  a  catalogue  of  the  principal 
vpuioBS  Acts  still  extant :  —  The  Creed  of  the 
AfMtUB.^JU  Episdf  of  Barnabas,  Clement, 
IgnaitMS,  a»d  PAycarp. — The  RecogniHoiu  of 
Clememt,  or  the  TraoeU  ^  PeUr.—TU  Shepherd 
of  Hermu. — The  AcU  ef  Pilate  (spurious),  or 
the  Gaepel  (^ NicodtmuM.-^The  AcU  cf  Paul,  or 
the  Mariyrdom  cf  Thecia.^Ahdias*n  Hiaiory  ^ 
the  Thelve  Apodlee.-^The  CamstUutiom  df  the 
Apeedee^—TU  Canont  oftheApoatle»,—The  U- 
turgiee^the  Jpoede$.—St.  Pauta  Episae  to  the 
La0dieeant,—St.  Paufa  Zettera  to  Seneca, 

AiyAD  is  the  name  of  the  chief  deity  of  the 
Syrians,  the  mm.  The  name  of  this  Syrian  deity 
b  most  probably  an  element  in  the  names  of  the 
Syrian  lungs  Benhadad  and  Hadadezer. 

ADAD-BIM'MON,  properl3r  Hadad-Rimmon 
(a  garden  (^  pomegranates),  a  city  in  the  valley 
of  Jesreel,  where  was  fought  the  £uaaoas  battle 
between  King  Josiah  and  Pharaoh-Necho  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  29;  Zech.  xii.  11).  Adad-rimmon 
wrs  afterwards  called  Mazimianopolis,  in  honour 
of  the  emperor  Maximian.  It  was  seventeen 
Roman  miles  from  Csesarea,  and  ten  miles  from 
JezreeL 

A'DAH  (adornment,  comeliness) :  1.  one  of  the 
wives  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  19) ;  2.  one  of  the 
wives  of  Esauy  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite 
(Gen.  xxxvi  4).  She  is  called  Judith  in  Gen. 
xxvL  34. 

AIXAM,  the  word  by  which  the  Bible  design 
nates  the  first  human  being. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  earliest  use  of  lan- 
guage, the  vocal  sound  employed  to  designate 
Sie  first  perceived  object,  of  any  kind,  woald  be 
an  appellative,  and  would  be  formed  from  some- 
thing known  or  apprehended  to  be  a  charac- 
terUtic  property  of  that  object  The  word  would, 
therefore,  be  at  once  the  appellative  and  the 
proper  name.  But  when  other  objects  of  the 
same  kind  were  discovered,  or  subsequently  came 
into  existence,  difficulty  would  be  felt ;  it  would 
become  necessary  to  gnard  against  confrision,  and 
the  inventive  faculty  would  be  called  upon  to 
obtain  a  discriminative  term  for  each  and  sin- 
gular individual,  while  some  equally  appropriate 
term  would  be  fixed  upon  for  the  whole  kind. 
Difierent  methods  of  effecting  these  two  pur- 
poses might  be  resorted  to,  but  the  most  natural 
would  be  to  retain  the  original  term  in  its  simple 
state,  for  the  first  individual :  and  to  make  some 
modification  of  it  by  prefixing  another  sound,  or 
by  subjoining  one,  or  by  altering  the  vowel  or 
vowels  in  the  body  of  the  word,  in  order  to  have 
a  term  for  the  kmd,  and  for  the  separate  indi- 
viduals of  the  kind. 

This  reasoning  is  exemplified  in  tlie  first  ap- 
pUcatioDS  of  the  word  before  us:  (Gen.  L  26), 
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*  "Lei  us  make  man  [Adam]  in  our  imaffe;'  (L 
27), '  And  God  created  the  man  [the  Aosm]  m 
his  own  image.'  The  next  instance  (it  7)  ex- 
presses the  sonroe  of  derivation,  a  character  or 
property;  namely,  the  material  of  which  the 
human  body  was  formed :  '  And  the  Lord  Grod 
[Jehovah  Elohim]  fivrmed  the  man  [the  Adam] 
dnst  from  the  ground  [the  adamahj.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  primary  word  is,  most  probably,  any 
kind  of  reddish  tint,  as  a  beauUfbl  human  com- 
plexion i^Lam.  iv.  7) ;  but  its  various  derivatives 
are  applied  to  different  objects  of  a  red  or  brown 
hue,  or  approaching  to  such.  The  word  Adam, 
therefore,  is  an  appellative  noun  made  into  a 
proper  one.  It  is  mrther  remarkable  that,  in  all 
the  other  instances  in  the  aeoond  and  third  chap- 
ters of  Genesis,  which  are  nineteen,  it  is  put  wiu 
the  article,  the  man,  or  the  Adam, 

The  question  arises,  Was  the  uttered  sound, 
originally  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  very 
vocable  Adam,  or  was  it  some  other  sound  of 
correspondent  signification  ?  This  is  equivalent 
to  askmg,  what  was  the  primitive  language  of 
men? 

That  language  originated  in  the  instinctive 
cries  of  human  beings  herding  together  in  a  con- 
dition like  that  of  conmion  animals,  is  an  hjrpo* 
thesis  which,  apart  from  all  testimony  of  revela- 
tion, must  appear  unreasonable  to  a  man  of  se- 
rious reflection.  There  are  other  animals,  be- 
sides man,  whose  oreans  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing articulate  sounds,  through  a  considerable 
range  of  variety,  and  distinctly  pronounced. 
How,  then,  is  it  that  parrots,  jays,  and  starlinn 
have  not  among  themselves  developed  an  arti- 
culate language,  transmitted  it  to  their  succes- 
sive generations,  and  improved  it,  both  in  the 
life-time  of  the  individual  and  in  the  series  of 
many  generations  ?  Those  birds  never  attempt 
to  speuc  till  they  are  compelled  by  a  diflicult 
process  on  the  part  of  their  trainers,  and  they 
never  train  each  other. 

Upon  the  mere  ground  of  reasoning  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  it  seems  an  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  not  the  capadty  merely,  but  the 
actual  use  of  speech,  with  the  oorrespoodin^  fa- 
culty of  promptly  understanding  it,  was  given 
to  the  first  human  beings  by  a  superior  power : 
and  it  would  be  a  gratuitous  absurdity  to  suppose 
that  power  to  be  any  other  than  the  Almighty 
Creator.  In  what  manner  such  communication 
or  infusion  of  what  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
habit  took  place,  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire ;  the 
subject  lies  beyond  the  range  of  human  investi- 
gation :  but,  from  the  evident  exigency,  it  must 
have  been  instantaneous,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  a  .copious  language  was 
thus  bestowed  upon  the  human  creatores  in  the 
first  stage  of  their  existence.  We  need  to  sop- 
pose  only  so  much  as  would  be  requisite  for  tfai 
notation  of  the  ideas  of  natural  wants  and  the 
most  important  mental  conceptions ;  and  from 
these,  as  germs,  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 
the  &cn]t]»  of  vocal  designation  would  educe 
new  words  and  combinations  as  occasion  de- 
manded. 

That  the  language  thus  formed  oontinued  to 
be  the  uniyersal  speech  of  mankind  till  after  the 

I  deluge,  and  till  the  great  cause  of  diversity 
took  place,  is  in  itself  the  most  probable  suppo- 
sition [ToMODEfl,  Confusion  of].    If  there  were 
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any  fiunilieB  of  men  which  -were  not  mTolv^ed 
in  the  crime  of  the  Babel- baUden,  they  would 
almost  certainly  retain  the  primed  language. 
The  longerity  of  the  men  of  that  period  would 
be  a  powerml  conservatiye  of  that  language 
against  the  slow  changes  of  time.  That  there 
were  such  exceptions  seems  to  be  almost  an 
indubitable  inference  from  the  ta/d  that  Noah 
long  sunrived  the  onholy  attempt  His  faithflil 
pie^  would  not  have  suffered  him  to  fiill  into 
the  snare ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  none 
of  his  children  and  descendants  would  listen  to 
his  admonitions,  and  hold  fast  their  integrity  by 
adhering  to  him :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  habit  and  character  of 
piety  were  established  in  many  of  them. 

The  confbsion  of  tongues,  tiicrefore,  whatever 
was  the  nature  of  that  judicial  Tisitation,  would 
not  fUl  upon  that  portion  of  men  which  was  the 
most  orderly,  thoughtftil,  and  pious,  among 
whom  the  second  &ther  of  mankind  dwelt  as 
their  aoknowled^  and  revered  head. 

If  this  supposition  be  admitted,  we  can  haye 
no  difficulty  m  regarding  as  the  mother  of  lan- 
guages, not  indeed  the  Hebrew,  absolutely  speak- 
ing, but  that  which  was  the  stock  whence 
branched  the  Hebrew,  and  its  sister  tongues, 
usually  called  the  Shemitic,  but  more  properly, 
by  Dr.  Prichard,  the  Syro-Arabian.  It  may  then 
be  maintained  that  the  actually  spoken  names  of 
Adam  and  all  the  others  mentioned  in  the  ante- 
diluvian history  were  those  which  we  have  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  very  slightly  and  not  at  all 
ossentially  varied. 

It  is  among  .the  clearest  deductions  of  reason, 
that  men  and  all  dependent  beings  have  been 
created,  that  is,  produced  or  brought  into  their 
first  existence  by  an  intelligent  and  adequately 
powerfhl  being.  A  question,  however,  arises  of 
mat  interest  and  importance.  Did  the  Almighty 
Creator  produce  oMy  one  man  and  one  woman, 
from  whom  all  other  human  beings  have  de- 
scended?—or  did  he  create  several  parental 
pairs,  from  whom  distinct  stocks  of  men  have 
been  derived?  The  affirmative  of  the  latter  po- 
sition has  been  maintained  by  some,  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  not  without  apparent  reason.  The 
manifest  and  preat  differences  in  complexion 
and  figure,  which  distinguish  several  races  of 
mankind,  are  supposed  to  be  such  as  entirely  to 
forbid  the  condusion  that  they  have  all  de- 
scended from  one  fiither  and  one  mother.  The 
question  is  usually  regarded  as  e<^uiva1ent  to 
mis :  whetiier  there  is  only  one  species  of  men, 
or  there  are  several.  But  we  cannot,  in  strict 
fiumess,  admit  that  the  questions  are  identical. 
It  is  hypothetically  conceivable  that  the  Adorable 
Grod  might  give  existence  to  any  number  of 
creatures,  which  should  all  possess  the  properties 
that  characterize  identity  of  species,  even  with-  ! 
out  such  diiSerences  as  constitute  varieties,  or 
with  any  degree  of  those  differences.  I 

But  the  admission  of  the  possibility  is  not  a  i 
concession  of  the  reality.  So  ^reat  'is  the  evi-  I 
dence  in  &vour  of  the  derivation  of  the  entire  \ 
mass  of  human  beings  from  one  pair  of  ancestors,  I 
that  it  has  obtained  the  sufirage  of  the  men  most  | 
competent  to  judffe  upon  a  question  of  compa- 
rative anatomy  and  physiology.  ^  { 

The  animals  which  render  eminent  servioM  to  ' 
man,  and  peculiarly  depend  upon  his  protection,  ( 
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are  widely  difibsed—the  horse,  the  dog,  the  hot;, 
the  domestic  fowL  Now  of  th«e,  the  varieties  m 
each  species  are  numerous  and  different,  to  a 
degree  so  great  that  an  observer  xenorant  of 
physiological  history  would  scarcely  believe 
them  to  be  of  the  same  species.  Bat  man  is 
the  most  widely  diffused  of  any  animaL  In  the 
pniffrns  of  ages  and  generations,  he  has  natural- 
ized himself  to  every  climate,  and  to  modes  of 
life  which  would  prove  fhtal  to  an  individual 
man  suddenly  transferred  from  a  remote  point 
of  the  field.  The  alterations  produced  affect 
every  part  of  the  body,  internal  and  external, 
without  extinguishing  the  marks  of  the  specific 
identity.  A  further  and  striking  evidence  is, 
that  when  persons  of  different  varieties  are  con- 
jugally united,  the  offspring,  espedally  in  two 
or  three  generations,  becomes  more  prolific,  and 
acquires  a  higher  perfection  in  physical  and 
mental  qualities  than  was  found  in  either  of  ike 
parental  races.  From  the  deepest  African  black 
to  the  finest  Caucasian  white>  the  change  runs 
through  imperceptible  gradations;  and,  if  a 
middle  hue  be  assumed,  suf^pose  some  tint  of 
browD,  all  the  varieties  of  complexion  may  be 
explained  upon  the  principle  of  ^vergenoe  in- 
fluenced by  outward  circumstances,  llie  con- 
clusion may  be  &irly  drawn,  in  the  words  of  the 
able  translators  and  ulnstrators  of  Baron  Cuviei's 
great  work :— *  We  ai«  fiilly  warranted  in  con- 
cluding, both  from  the  comparison  of  man  with 
inferior  animals,  so  far  as  the  inferiority  will 
allow  of  such  comparison,  and,  beyond  that,  1^ 
comparinjg  him  with  himself^  mt  the  great 
fiimuy  of  mankind  loudly  proclaim  a  descent, 
at  some  period  or  other,  from  one  common 
orijrin.' 

Thus,  by  an  investigation  totally  independent 
of  historical  authority,  we  are  brought  to  tiie 
conclusion  of  the  inspired  writings,  that  the 
Creator  *  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth ' 
(Acts  xvii.  26). 

We  shall  now  follow  the  course  of  those  sacred 
documents  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  first  man, 
persuaded  that  their  right  interpretation  is  a  sure 
basis  of  truth.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  not 
reject  illustrations  fix>m  natural  history  and  the 
reason  of  particular  fiicts. 

It  is  evident  upon  a  little  reflection,  and  the 
closest  investigation  confirms  the  conclusion, 
that  the  first  human  pair  must  have  been  created 
in  a  state  equivalent  to  that  which  all  subse- 
ouent  human  beings  have  had  to  reach  by  slow 
decrees,  in  growth,  experience,  observation, 
imitation,  and  the  instruction  of  others :  that  is, 
a  state  of  prime  maturity,  and  with  an  infusion, 
concreation,  or  whatever  we  may  call  it,  of 
knowledge  and  habits,  both  physical  and  intel- 
lectual, suitable  to  the  place  which  man  had  to 
occnpy  in  the  system  of  creation,  and  adequate 
to  his  necessities  in  that  place.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  new  bein^  could  not  have  pre- 
served their  animal  existence,  nor  have  held 
rational  converse  with  each  other,  nor  have  paid 
to  their  Creator  the  homage  of  knowledge  and 
love,  adoration,  and  obedience;  and  reason 
clearly  tells  us  that  the  last  was  the  nobles^  end 
of  existence.  Those  whom  unhappy  prejudices 
lead  to  reject  revelation  must  eitiier  admit  this, 
or  must  resort  to  suppositions  of  palpable  ah- 
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mMty  ftod  impoBsibUi^.  If  &cy  will  not 
idmit  a  direct  action  of  Divine  power  in  crea- 
'ion  and  adaptation  to  the  desired  mode  of 
;2xi8tenoe^  they  must  admit  somethmg  &r  beyond 
±e  miraculoQSy  an  infinite  eucoession  of  finite 
beings,  or  a  spontaneous  production  of  order, 
organization,  and  systematic  action,  from  some 
^inmteUigent  origin.  The  Bible  coincides  with 
:his  dictate  of  honest  reason,  expressing  these 
&etB  in  simple  and  artless  language,  suited  to 
the  circomstanoes  of  the  men  to  whom  revelation 
wMB  first  granted.  That  this  production  in  a 
.nature  state  was  the  &ct  with  regard  to  the 
regetable  part  of  the  creation,  is  declared  in 
jen.  ii.  4,  5:  '  In  the  day  of  Jehovah  God's 
naking  tfa«  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  every 
«hrab  of  the  field  before  it  should  be  in  the 
jarth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it 
should  bud.'  The  two  terms,  shrubs  and  herb- 
\^are  put  to  designate  the  whole  vegetable 
'kingdom.  The  reason  of  the  case  comprehends 
*Jie  other  division  of  organized  nature ;  and  this 
s  applied  to  man  and  all  other  animals,  in  the 
w-ords,  '  Out  of  the  ground— -dust  out  of  the 
ground— Jehovah  God  formed  them/ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  two  navnr 
uves  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mosaic  records, 
lifferent  in  style  and  manner,  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent; at  first  sight  somewhat  discrepant,  but 
when  strictly  examined,  perfectly  compatible, 
ind  each  one  illustrating  and  completing  the 
ilher.  The  first  is  contained  in  Gen.  i.  I,  to 
.1.  3;  and  the  other,  ii.  4,  to  iv.  36.  As  is  the 
:ase  with  the  Scripture  history  generally,  they 
x>nsi6t  of  A  few  princinal  fkcta,  detached  anec- 
lotes,  leaving  much  of  necessary  implication 
vrhich  the  gw)d  sense  of  the  reader  is  called 
ipon  to  supply ;  and  passing  over  large  spaces 
.)f  the  faistOT^  of  life,  upon  which  all  conjecture 
would  be  fruitless. 

In  the  second  of  these  narratives  we  read, 
'  And  Jehovah  God  formed  the  man  [Heb.  the 
Vdam],  dust  from  the  ground  [ha-adamah'],  and 
>lew  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and  the 
nan  became  a  living  animal '  (Gen.  iL  7).  Here 
ire  two  objects  of  attention,  the  organic  me- 
chanism of  the  human  body,  and  the  vitality 
vith  which  it  was  endowed. 

The  mechanical  material,  formed  (moulded, 
>r  arranged,  as  an  artificer  models  day  or  wax) 
uto  the  human  and  all  other  animal  bodies,  is 
Ailed  '  dust  from  the  ground.'  This  would  be  a 
iatnral  and  easy  expression  to  men  in  the  early 
iges,  befi>re  chemistry  was  known  or  minute 
ihilosophical  distinctions  were  thought  o^  to 
X2nvey,  in  a  general  fiinn,  the  idea  of  earthy 
naitfr,  the  constituent  substance  of  the  ground 
»n  which  we  tread.  To  say,  that  of  this  the 
luman  and  every  other  animal*  body  was  formed, 
s  a  position  which  would  be  at  once  the  most 
easily  apprehensible  to  an  uncultivated  mind, 
ind  which  yet  is  the  most  exactly  true  upon  the 
dghest  philosophical  grounds.  We  now  know, 
•  rom  chemical  analysis,  that  the  animal  body  is 
omposed,  in  the  inscrutable  maimer  called  or- 
;anizatiim,  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitro- 
i^en,  lime,  iron,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  Now 
iill  they  are  mineral  substances,  which  in  their 
various  combinations  form  a  very  large  part  of 
the  solid  gronnd. 

Tha   exprestton  which   we   have   rendered 
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'  living  animal '  sets  before  us  the  organic  life 
of  the  animal  frame,  that  mysterious  something 
which  man  cannot  create  nor  restore,  which 
baffles  the  most  acute  philosophers  to  search  out 
its  nature,  and  which  reason  combines  with 
Scripture  to  refer  to  the  immediate  agency  of 
the  Almighty—*  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being.' 

The  other  narrative  is  contained  in  these 
words, '  Gtod  created'  man  in  his  own  image :  in 
the  image  of  God  created  he  him;  male  and 
female  created  he  them '  (Gen.  L  37).  The  image 
(resemblance,  such  as  a  shadow  bears  to  the 
object  which  casts  it)  of  God  is  an  expression 
which  breathes  at  once  archaic  simplicity  and 
the  most  recondite  wisdom ;  for  what  term  could 
the  most  cultivated  and  copious  language  bring 
forth  more  suitable  to  the  purpose?  It  presents 
to  us  man  as  made  in  a  resemblance  to  the 
author  of  his  being,  a  true  resemblance,  but 
fiiint  and  shadowy ;  an  outline,  fiiithful  according 
to  its  capacity,  yet  infinitely  remote  from  the 
reality :  a  distant  form  of  the  intelliyencet  wiadom^ 
power,  rectitude,  goodnessj  and  dominion  of  the 
Adorable  Supreme.  To  the  inferior  sentient 
beings  with  which  he  is  connected  man  stands  in 
the  place  of  God.  We  have  every  reason  to 
think  that  none  of  them  are  capable  of  con- 
ceiving a  being  higher  than  man.  All,  in  thdr 
different  ways,  look  up  to  him  as  their  superior ; 
the  ferocious  generally  flee  before  lum,  afraid  to 
encounter  his  power,  and  the  gentle  court  his 
protection  and  show  their  highest  joy  to  consist 
m  serving  and  pleasing  him.  Even  in  our 
degenerate  state  it  is  manifest  that  if  we  treat 
the  domesticated  animals  wiA  wisdom  and  kind- 
ness, their  attachment  is  most  ardent  and 
fiuthfiil. 

Thus  had  man  the  shadow  of  the  divine  do- 
minion and  authority  over  the  inferior  creation. 
The  attribute  of  power  was  also  given  to  him,  in 
his  being  made  able  to  convert  the  inanimate 
objeets  and  those  possessing  only  the  vegetable 
life,  into  the  instruments  and  the  materials  for 
supplying  his  wants,  and  continually  enlarging 
his  sphere  of  command. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  knowledge  and  wie- 
dom  are  implied :  the  one  quality,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  those  substances  and  their  changeful 
actions  which  were  necessary  for  a  creature  like 
man  to  understand,  in  order  to  his  safety  and 
comfort ;  the  other,  such  sagacity  as  would  di- 
rect him  in  selecting  the  best  objects  of  desire 
and  pursuit,  and  the  right  means  for  attaining 
them. 

Above  all,  moral  excellence  must  have  been 
comprised  in  this  *  image  of  God  f  and  not  only 
forming  a  part  of  it,  but  beln^  its  crown  of 
beauty  and  glory.  The  Christian  inspiration, 
than  which  no  more  perfect  disclosure  of  Grod 
is  to  take  place  on  this  side  eternity,  casts  its 
light  upon  tnis  subject :  for  this  apostle  Paul,  in 
urging  the  obligations  of  Christians  to  perfect 
holiness,  evidenUy  alludes  to  the  endowments  of 
the  first  man  in  two  parallel  and  mutually  illus- 
trative epistles ;  •  —  the  new  man,  renewed  in 
knowledge  after  the  image  of  IIim  that  created 
him ;  the  new  man  which,  after  [according  to] 
God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  noli- 
ness '  (Col.  iii.  10 ;  Eph.  iv.  24). 

In  this  perfection  of  faculties,  and  with  these 
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high  prerogatiTes  of  moral  existence,  did  ha- 
man  natare,  in  its  first  gubject,  rise  up  from  the 
creating  hand.  The  whole  Scriptore-narratiye 
implies  that  this  state  of  existence  was  one  of 
correspondent  activity  and  enjoyment.  It  plainly 
represents  the  Dbtit  himseu  as  condescending 
to  assttme  a  human  form  and  to  employ  human 
speech,  in  order  to  instruct  and  exercise  the 
happ]r  creatures  whom  (to  borrow  the  just  and 
beautifhl  language  of  the  Apocrjrphal  *  Wisdom') 
'  God  created  for  incorruptibility,  and  made  him 
an  image  of  his  own  nature'  (Wisd.  Sol.  ii  23). 

The  noble  and  sublime  idea  that  man  thus 
had  Us  Maker  for  his  teacher  and  guide,  pre- 
cludes a  thousand  difficulties.  It  shows  us  the 
simple,  direct,  and  effectual  method  by  which 
the  newly  formed  creature  would  hare  commu- 
nicated to  him  all  the  intellectual  knowledge, 
and  all  the  practical  arts  and  manipulations, 
which  were  needful  and  beneficial  for  him. 

Religious  knowledge  and  its  appropriate  habits 
also  required  an  immediate  infusion :  and  these 
are  pre-eminently  comprehended  in  the  '  image 
of  God.'  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  newly  created  man  and  his  female 
companion  were  inspired  with  a  very  ample 
share  of  the  doctrinal  knowledge  which  was 
communicated  to  their  posterity  by  the  suoces- 
sive  and  accumulating  reyolutious  of  more  than 
four  thousand  years :  and,  on  the  other,  we  can- 
not imagine  that  they  were  left  in  gross  igno- 
rance upon  the  existence  and  excellencies  of  the 
Being  who  had  made  them,  their  obligations  to 
him,  and  the  way  in  which  they  might  continue 
to  receiye  the  greatest  blessings  from  him.  It  is 
self-eyident  that,  to  haye  attained  such  a  kind 
and  degree  of  knowledge,  by  spontaneous  effort, 
under  even  the  fiiyourable  circumstances  of  a 
state  of  negatiye  innocebcev  would  haye  been  a 
long  and  flurduous  work.  But  the  sacred  narrar 
tiye  leayes  no  room  for  doubt  upon  this  head. 
In  the  primitiye  style  it  tells  of  God  as  speaking 
to  them,  commanding,  instructing,  assigning 
their  work,  pointing  out  their  danger,  and  show- 
ing how  to  avoid  it  All  this,  r^uced  to  the 
dry  simplicity  of  detail,  is  equiyalent  to  saying 
that  the  Creator,  infinitely  kind  and  condescend- 
ing, by  the  use  of  forms  and  modes  adapted  to 
their  capacity,  fed  their  minds  with  truth,  gave 
them  a  ready  understanding  of  it  and  tlmt  de- 
light in  it  which  constituted  holiness,  taught 
them  to  hold  intercourse  with  himself  by  direct 
addresses  in  both  praise  and  prayer,  and  gaye 
some  disclosures  of  a  fliture  state  of  blessedness 
when  they  should  have  fiilfilled  the  condition  of 
their  probation. 

An  especial  instance  of  this  instruction  and  in- 
fhsion  of  practical  habits  is  given  to  us  in  the 
narrative :  *  Out  of  the  ground  Jehovah  God 
formed  every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl 
of  the  air ;  and  brought  them  unto  the  man,  to 
see  what  he  would  call  them'  (Gen.  ii.  19). 
This,  taken  out  of  the  style  of  condescending 
anthropomorphism,  amounts  to  such  a  statement 
as  the  following:  the  Creator  had  not  only 
formed  man  with  organs  of  speech,  but  he 
taught  him  the  use  of  them,  by  an  immediate 
communication  of  the  practical  faculty  and  its 
accompanying  intelligence ;  and  he  guided  the 
man,  as  yet  the  solitary  one  of  his  species,  to 
this  among  the  first  applications  of  speech,  the 
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designating  of  the  animals  with  which  he  wu 
connected,  by  appellative  words  which  would 
both  be  the  help  of  his  memory  and  assist  his 
mental  operations,  and  thus  would  be  introduc- 
tory and  facilitating  to  more  enlarged  applica- 
tions of  thought  ana  language.  We  are  rorther 
warranted,  by  the  recognised  fkct  of  the  anec- 
dotal and  fragmentaij  structure  of  the  Scripture 
history,  to  regard  this  as  the  selected  instance 
for  exhibiting  a  whole  kind  or  class  of  opera- 
tions or  processes ;  implying  that,  in  the  same  or 
similar  manner,  the  first  man  was  led  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  qualities  and  relations  of 
vegetables,  earthy  matters,  the  visible  heavens, 
ana  the  other  external  objects  to  which  he  had 
a  relation. 

The  next  important  article  in  this  primeval 
history  is  the  creation  of  the  human  female. 
The  narrative  is  given  in  the  more  summary 
manner  in  the  former  of  tiie  two  documents : — 
'  Male  and  female  created  he  them'  (Gen.  i.  27). 
It  stands  a  little  more  at  length  in  a  third  docu- 
ment, which  begins  the  fifth  chapter,  and  has 
the  characteristic  heading  or  title  by  which  the 
Hebrews  designated  a  separate  work.  '  This, 
the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam.  In  the 
day  God  created  Adam;  he  made  him  in  the 
likeness  of  God,  male  and  female  he  emited 
them ;  and  he  blessed  them,  and  he  called  their 
name  Adam,  in  the  day  of  their  being  created ' 
(ver.  1,  2). 

The  second  of  th%  narratives  is  more  circum- 
stantial :  *  And  Jehovah  God  said,  it  is  not  ^ood 
the  man's  being  alone:  I  will  make  for  him  a 
help  suitable  for  him.'  Then  follows  the  pas- 
sage concerning  the  review  and  the  naming  of 
the  inferior  animals ;  and  it  contmues — '  but  for 
Adam  he  found  not  a  help  suitable  for  him. 
And  Jehovah  Grod  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fiill 
upon  the  man  [the  Adam],  and  he  slept :  and  he 
took  one  out  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh 
in  its  place :  and  Jehovah  God  built  up  the  rib 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  man  into  a  woman, 
and  he  brought  her  to  the  man.' 

The  next  particular  into  which  the  sacred 
history  leads  us,  is  one  which  we  cannot  ap- 
proach without  a  painful  sense  of  its  difficulty 
and  delicacy.  It  stands  thus  in  the  authorized 
version :  '  And  they  were  both  naked,  the  man 
and  his  wife;  and  were  not  ashamed'  (ii.  25). 
The  common  interpretation  is,  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  two  human  beings,  the  first  and  only 
existing  ones,  were  precisely  in  the  condition  of 
the  youngest  infants,  incapable  of  perceiving  any 
incongruity  in  the  total  destitution  of  artificial 
clothing.  But  a  little  reflection  will  tell  us,  and 
the  more  carefully  that  reflection  is  pursued  the 
more  it  will  appear  just,  that  this  supposition  is 
inconsistent  with  Vhat  we  have  established  on 
solid  grounds,  the  supernatural  infusion  into  the 
minds  of  our  first  parents  and  into  their  nervous 
and  muscular  &culties,  of  the  knowledge  and 
practical  habits  which  their  descendouits  have 
had  to  acquire  by  the  long  process  of  instruc- 
tion and  example.  We  have  seen  the  necessity 
that  there  must  have  been  communicated  to 
them,  direcUy  by  the  Creator,  no  inconsiderable 
measure  of  natural  knowledge  and  the  qythods 
of  applying  it,  or  their  lives  could  not  have  been 
secur^;  and  of  moral  and  spiritual  *  know- 
ledge, righte<Hisne8s,  and  true  noliness,'  sneh  a 
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measure  as  would  belong  to  the  sinless  state, 
and  would  enable  them  to  render  an  intelligent 
and  perfect  worship  to  the  Glorious  Deity.  It 
seems  impossible  for  that  state  of  mind  and 
habits  to  exist  without  a  correct  sensibility  to 
proprieties  and  decencies  which  infant  children 
cannot  understand  or  feel;  and  the  capacities 
and  duties  of  their  conju^l  state  are  implied  in 
the  narrative.  Further,  it  cannot  be  overlooked 
ihat,  though  we  are  entitled  to  ascribe  to  the 
locality  of  Eden  the  most  bland  atmosphere  and 
delightful  soil,  yet  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays 
upon  the  naked  skin,  the  range  of  temperature 
through  the  day  and  the  night,  the  alternations 
of  dryness  and  moisture,  the  various  labour 
among  trees  and  bushes,  and  exposure  to  insects, 
would  render  some  protective  clothing  quite  in- 
dispensable. 

rrom  these  considerations  we  feel  ourselves 
obliged  to  understand  the  word  arom  in  that 
which  b  its  mod.  usual  signification  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  as  importing  not  an  absolute,  but  a 
partial  or  comparative  nudity,  a  stripping  off  of 
the  upper  garment,  or  of  some  other  usual  article 
of  dress,  when  all  the  habiliments  were  not  laid 
aside ;  and  this  is  a  more  frequent  signification 
than  that  of  entire  destitution.  If  it  be  asked. 
Whence  did  Adam  and  Eve  derive  this  clothing  ? 
we  reply,  that,  as  a  part  of  the  divine  instruc- 
tion which  we  have  established,  they  were 
tauf  ht  to  take  off  the  inner  bark  of  some  trees, 
which  would  answer  extremely  well  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  an  objection  be  drawn  from  Gen.  iii.  7, 
10,  11,  we  reply,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  trans- 
gre^ion,  the  clothing  was  dis^cefully  injured. 

Another  inquiry  presents  itself.  How  lon^ 
did  the  state  of  paradisiac  innocence  and  happi- 
ness continue  ?  Some  have  regarded  the  period 
as  rery  brief,  not  more  even  than  a  single  day ; 
but  this  manifestiy  fiills  very  short  of  the  time 
which  a  reasonable  probability  requires.^  The 
first  man  was  brought  into  existence  in  the 
region  called  Eden;  then  he  was  introduced 
into  a  particular  part  of  it,  the  ^;arden,  re- 
plenished with  the  richest  productions  of  the 
Creator's  bounty  for  the  delight  of  the  eye  and 
the  other  senses ;  the  most  agreeable  labour  was 
required  •  to  dress  and  to  keep  it,'  implying  some 
arts  of  culture,  preservation  from  injury,  train- 
ing flowers  and  fruits,  and  knowing  tiie  various 
uses  and  enjoyments  of  the  produce ;  making 
observation  upon  the  works  of  God,  of  which 
an  investigation  and  designating  of  animals  is 
expressly  specified;  nor  can  we  suppose  that 
there  was  no  contemplation  of  the  magnificent 
sky  and  the  heavenly  bodies:  above  all,  the 
wondrous  communion  with  the  condescending 
Deity,  and  probably  with  created  spirits  of  su- 
perior orders,  by  which  the  mind  would  be  ex- 
cited, its  capacity  enlarged,  and  its  holy  felicity 
continually  increased.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  narrative  (Gen.  ii.  19,  20)  conveys  the 
implication  that  some  time  was  allowed  to  elapse, 
that  Adam  might  discover  and  feel  his  want  of  a 
companion  of  his  own  species,  *a  help  corre- 
spondent to  him.' 

These  considerations  impress  us  with  a  sense 
of  probability,  amounting  to  a  conviction,  that  a 
period  not  very  short  was  requisite  for  the  exer- 
cise of  man's  fhculties,  the  disclosures  ofj^his 
happinesBt  and  the  serrice  of  adoration  which  he 
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could  pay  to  his  Creator.  But  all  these  con- 
siderations are  strengthened  by  the  recollection 
that  they  attach  to  man's  solitary  state ;  and  that 
they  all  require  new  and  enlarged  application 
when  the  addition  of  conjugal  life  is  brought 
into  the  account.  The  conclusion  appears  irre- 
sistible that  a  duration  of  many  days,  or  rather 
weeks  or  mouths,  would  be  requisite  for  so  many 
and  important  purposes. 

Thus  divinely  honoured  and  happy  were  the 
progenitors  of  mankind  in  the  state  of  their 
creation. 

The  next  scene  which  the  sacred  history  brings 
before  us  is  a  dark  reverse.  Another  agent 
comes  into  the  field  and  successfully  employs  his 
arts  for  seducing  Eve,  and  by  her  means  Adam, 
from  their  original  state  of  rectitude,  dignity, 
and  happiness. 

Among  the  provisions  of  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness  were  two  vegetable  productions  of 
wondrous  qualities  and  mysterious  significancy  • 
'  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  ^u^en,  and 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil'  (Gen. 
ii.  9).  It  would  add  to  the  precision  of  the  terms, 
and  perhaps  aid  our  nnderstandins;  of  them,  ii 
we  were  to  adhere  strictiy  to  the  Hebrew  by  re- 
taining the  definite  prefix:  and  then  we  have 
*  the  tree  of  the  life '  and  '  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge.' Thus  would  be  indicated  fam  particular 
life  of  which  the  one  was  a  i^mbol  and  instru- 
ment, and  THE  fatal  knowledge  springing  from 
the  abuse  of  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  we 
do  not  maintain  that  these  appellations  were 
given  to  them  at  the  beginning.  We  rather 
suppose  that  they  were  applied  afterwards,  sug- 
gested by  the  events  and  connection,  and  so  be- 
came the  historical  names. 

We  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  understand,  as 
some  do,  *  the  tree  of  life,^  collectively,  as  im- 
plying a  species,  and  that  there  were  many  trees 
of  that  speeies.  The  figurative  use  of  tne  ex- 
pression in  Rev.  xxii.  2,  where  a  plurality  is 
plainly  intended,  involves  no  evidence  of  such  a 
design  in  this  literal  narrative,  llie  phraseo- 
logy of  the  text  best  agrees  with  the  idea  of  a 
single  tree,  designed  for  a  special  purpose,  and 
not  intended  to  perpetuate  its  kind.  Tliough  in 
the  slate  of  innocence,  Adam  and  Eve  might  be 
liable  to  some  corporal  suffering  from  the  chan^ 
of  the  season  and  the  weather,  or  accidental  cir- 
cumstances; in  any  case  of  which  occurring, 
this  tree  had  been  endowed  by  the  bountiful 
Creator  with  a  medicinal  and  restorative  pro- 
perty, probably  in  the  way  of  instantaneous 
miracle.  We  think  also  that  it  was  designed  for 
a  sacramental  or  symbolical  purpose,  a  repre- 
sentation and  pledge  of  '  the  life,  emphatically 
so  called,  heavenly  immortality  when  the  term 
of  probation  should  be  happily  completed.  Yet 
we  by  no  means  suppose  that  tins  '  tree  of  the 
life '  possessed  any  mtrinsic  property  of  com- 
municating immortality.  In  tiie  latter  view,  it 
was  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  divine  promise.  But, 
with  regard  to  the  former  intention,  we  see 
nothing  to  forbid  the  idea  that  it  had  most  effi- 
cacious medicinal  properties  in  its  fruit,  leaves, 
and  other  parts,  ouch  were  called  trees  of  life 
by  the  Hebrews  (Prov.  iii.  18;  xL  30 ;  xiii.  12; 
XV.  4). 

The  *  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  ^;ood  and  evil ' 
might  be  any  tree  whatever ;  it  might  be  of  any  ^ 
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species  eren  yet  Temaining,  thoagb,  if  it  were  go, 
we  oould  not  determine  its  species,  for  the  plun 
reason,  that  no  name,  description,  or  information 
whatever  is  g^ven  that  could  posably  lead  to  the 
ascertainment  Yet  we  cannot  but  think  the 
more  reasonable  probability  to  be,  that  it  was  a 
tree  having  poisonous  properties,  stimulating, 
and  intoxicating,  such  as  are  found  in  some  exist- 
ing species,  especially  in  hot  climates.  On  this 
ground,  the  prohibition  to  cat  or  even  touch  the 
tree  was  a  beneficent  provision  against  the 
danger  of  pain  and  death.  But  the  revealed  ob- 
ject of  this  '  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil'  was  that  which  would  require  no  particular 
properties  beyond  some  degree  of  external  beauty 
and  fruit  of  an  immediatelv  pleasant  taste.  That 
object  was  to  be  a  test  of  obedience.  For  such  a 
purpose,  it  is  evident  that  to  select  an  indifferent 
act,  to  be  the  object  prohibited,  was  necessary ; 
as  the  obligation  to  refrain  should  be  only  that 
whidi  arises  simply,  so  fiir  as  the  subject  of  the 
law  can  know,  from  the  sacred  will  of  the  law- 
river.  This  does  not,  however,  nullify  what  we 
have  said  upon  the  possibility,  or  even  proba- 
bility, that  the  tree  in  question  had  noxious 
qualities :  for  upon  either  tiiC  affirmative  or  the 
negative  of  the  supposition,  the  subjects  of  this 
positive  law,  having  upon  all  antecedent  grounds 
die  AiUest  conviction  of  the  perfect  rectitude  and 
benevolence  of  dieir  Creator,  would  see  in  it  the 
simple  character  of  a  test,  a  means  of  proof, 
whether  they  would  or  would  not  implicitiy  con- 
fide in  him.  For  so  doing  they  had  every  pos- 
sible reason;  and  asainst  any  thought  or  mental 
feding  tending  to  me  violation  of  the  precept, 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  most  powerful 
motives.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  the  observ- 
ance. They  were  surrounded  with  a  paradise  of 
delights,  and  they  had  no  reason  to  imagine  that 
any  good  whatever  would  accrue  to  them  from 
their  seizing  upon  anything  prohibited.  If  per- 
plexity or  doubt  arose,  they  had  ready  access  to 
their  divine  benefactor  for  obtfunins  information 
and  direction.  But  they  allowed  me  thought  of 
disobedience  to  form  itself  into  a  disposition,  and 
then  a  purpose. 

Thus  was  the  seal  broken,  the  integrity  of  the 
heart  was  gone,  the  sin  was  generated,  and  the 
outward  act  was  the  consummation  of  the  dire 
process.  Eve,  less  informed,  less  cautious,  less 
endowed  with  strength  of  mind,  became  the 
more  ready  victim.  *  The  woman,  being  de- 
ceived, was  in  the  transgression:'  but  *Adam 
was  not  deceived'  *1  Tim.  ii.  14;.  He  rushed 
knowingly  and  deliberately  to  ruin.  The  offence 
had  grievous  aggravations.  It  was  the  prefer- 
once  of  a  trifiiuff  gratification  to  the  approbation 
of  the  Supreme  Lord  of  the  universe ;  it  implied 
a  denial  of  the  wisdom,  holiness,  goodness, 
veracity,  and  power  of  Godj  it  was  marked 
with  extreme  ingratitude ;  and  it  involved  a  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  consequences,  awfully  im- 
pious as  it  referred  to  their  immediate  connection 
with  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  cruelly 
selfish  as  it  resp^stcd  their  posterity. 

The  instrument  of  the  temptation  was  a  ser- 
pent j  whether  any  one  of  the  existing  kinds  it 
IS  evidently  impossible  for  us  to  know.  Of  that 
numerous  order  many  species  are  of  brilliant 
colours  and  playfhl  in  tiieir  attitudes  and  man- 
ners, 80  that  one  may  well  conceive  of  such  an 
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object  attracting  and  fiisdnating  the  first  woman. 
IVliether  it  spoke  in  an  articulate  voice,  like  the 
human,  or  expressed  the  sentiments  attributed  to 
it  by  a  succession  of  remarkable  and  significant 
actions,  may  be  a  subject  of  reasonable  question. 
The  latter  is  possible,  and  it  seems  the  prefer- 
able hypothesis,  as,  without  a  miraculous  inter- 
vention, the  moutii  and  throat  of  no  serpent 
could  form  a  vocal  utterance  of  words ;  ana  we 
cannot  attribute  to  any  wicked  spirit  the  power 
of  working  miracles. 

This  part  of  the  narrative  begins  with  the 
words,  *  And  the  serpent  was  crafty  above  every 
animal  of  the  field  (Gen.  iii.  I).  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  tliis  is  not  said  of  the  order  of 
serpents,  as  if  it  were  a  general  property  of  them, 
but  of  thcU  particular  ser^nt  Indeed,  this 
'cunning  craftiness,  lying  m  wait  to  deceive' 
(Eph.  iv.  14),  is  the  very  character  of  that  ma- 
lignant creature  of  whose  wily  stratagems  the 
reptile  was  a  mere  instrument  The  existence 
of^  spirits,  superior  to  man,  and  of  whom  some 
have  become  depraved,  and  are  labouring  to 
spread  wickedness  and  misery  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  has  been  found  to  be  the  belief  of 
all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  of  whom  we 
possess  information.  It  has  also  been  the  ge- 
neral doctrine  of  both  Jews  and  Christians,  that 
one  of  those  fallen  spirits  was  the  real  agent  in 
this  first  and  succes&ful  temptation;  and  this 
doctrine  receives  strong  confirmation  from  the 
declarations  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  See 
2  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  xi.  3, 14 ;  Rev.  xii.  9 ;  xx.  2 ;  John 
viiL  44.  The  summary  of  these  passages  pre 
sents  almost  a  history  of  the  Fall -^  the  tempter, 
his  manifold  arts,  his  serpentine  disguises,  hii> 
falsehood,  his  restless  activity,  his  bluodthirsty 
cruelty,  and  his  early  success  in  that  career  of 
deception  and  destruction. 

The  condescending  Deity,  who  had  held  gra- 
cious and  instructive  communion  with  the  pa- 
rents of  mankind,  assuming  a  human  form  and 
adapting  all  his  proceedings  to  their  capacity, 
visibly  stood  before  them ;  by  a  searching  iitter- 
ro^tory  drew  from  them  the  confession  of  their 
guilt,  which  yet  they  aggravated  by  evasions 
and  insinuations  against  God  himself;  and  pro- 
nounced on  them  and  their  seducer  the  scutCLce 
due.  On  the  woman  he  inflicted  the  pains  of 
child-bearing,  and  a  deeper  and  more  hnmiliating 
dependence  upon  her  husband.  He  doomed  the 
man  to  hard  and  often  fruitless  toil,  instead  of 
easy  and  pleasant  labour.  On  both,  or  rather  oi: 
human  nature  universally,  he  pronounced  the 
awful  sentence  of  death.  The  denunciation  of 
the  serpent  partakes  more  of  a  symbolical  cha- 
racter, and  so  seems  to  carry  a  strong  impli- 
cation of  the  nature  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
concealed  agent  The  human  sufferings  threat- 
ened are  all,  excepting  the  last,  which  will  re- 
quire a  separate  consideration,  of  a  remedial  and 
corrective  kind. 

Of  a  quite  different  character  are  the  penal 
denunciations  upon  the  serpent  If  they  be  un- 
derstood literally,  and  of  course  applied  to  the 
whole  order  of  Ophidia,  they  will  be  found  to  bi 
so  flagrantly  at  variance  with  the  most  demon- 
strated facts  in  their  physiology  and  economy, 
as  to  lead  to  inferences  unfavourable  to  belief  in 
revelation.     Let  us  examine  the  particulara: — 

'  Because  thou  hast  done  this  cursed  art  thou 
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above  all  cattle  i  literally, '  abore  erery  heke- 
mah*  But  the  serpent  tribe  cannot  be  classed  "with. 
that  of  the  behemoth.    The  word  is  of  yery  fre- 
quent oecurrence  in  the  Old  Testament;  and 
thoa^h,  in  a  few  instances,  it  seems  to  be  pat  for 
brenty  so  as  to  be  inclnsiTe  of  the  flocks  as  well 
as  the  herds,  and  in  poetical  diction  it  sometimes 
stands  metooymically  for  animals  gODerally  (as 
Job  XTiii.  3;  Ps.  IxxiiL  22;  Eccles.  iii.  18,  19, 
21) ;  yet  its  proper  and  nnirersal  application  is 
to  the  larse  animals  (pachyderms  and  rumi- 
nants), such  as  the  elephant,  camel,  deer,  horse, 
ox,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  &c.  [Behemoth]. 
As  little  "will  ihe  declaration,  •  cursed  — ,' 
agree  with  natural  truth.    It  may,  indeed,  be 
supposed  to  be  Terified  in  the  shudderiug  which 
persons  generally  feel  at  the  aspect  of  any  one 
of  the  order  of  serpents ;  bnt  this  takes  place 
also  in  many  other  cases.    It  springs  from  fear 
of  the  formidable  weapons  with  which  some 
species  are  armed,  as  few  persons  know  before- 
Imnd  which  are  yenomous  and  which  are  harm- 
less ;  and,  after  all,  this  is  rather  an  advantage 
than  a  curse  to  the  animal.    It  is  an  effectual 
defence  without  effort.    Indeed,  we  may  say 
that  no  tribe  of  animals  is  so  secure  from  danger, 
or  is  so  able  to  obtain  its  sustenance  and  all  the 
enjoyments  which  its  capacity  and  habits  require, 
as  the  whole  order  of  serpents.    If,  then,  we 
decline  to  urffc  the  objection  from  the  word 
behemahf  it  is  difficult  to  conceiye  that  serpents 
have  more  causes  of  suffering  than  any  other 
great  division  of  animals,  or  even  so  much. 

Further,  *  going  upon  the  belly '  is  to  none  of 
them  a  punishment.  With  some  differences  of 
mode,  their  profession  is  produced  by  the  push- 
ing of  scales,  shields,  or  rings  amiinst  the  ground, 
by  muscular  contractions  and  dilatations,  by 
elastic  springings,  by  vertical  undulations,  or  by 
horizontal  wrigglings ;  but,  in  every  variety,  the 
entire  organization — skeleton,  muscles,  nerves, 
integuments — is  adapted  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
gression belonging  to  each  species.  That  mode, 
in  every  variety  of  it,  is  sufficiently  easy  and 
rapid  ^often  very  rapid)  for  all  the  purposes  of 
the  animal's  life  and  the  amplitude  or  its  enjoy- 
ments. To  imagine  this  mode  of  motion  to  be, 
in  any  sense,  a  diange  from  a  prior  attitude  and 
habit  of  the  erect  kind,  or  being  ftumished  with 
wings,  indicates  a  perfect  ignorance  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  serpents.  Yet  it  has  been  said  by  learned 
and  eminent  theological  interpreters,  that,  before 
this  crime  was  committed,  the  serpent  prolMibly 
did  '  not  go  upon  his  belly,  but  moved  upon  the 
hinder  port  of  his  body,  with  his  head,  breast, 
and  belly  upright'  (Caarke's  Bible,  p.  1690). 
This  notion  may  have  obtained  credence  from 
the  &ct  that  some  of  the  numerous  serpent  spe- 
cies, when  excited,  raise  the  neck  prc^  high ; 
hot  the  posture  is  to  strike,  and  they  cannot 
Ti%Mi>ftMn  it  in  creeping  except  for  a  very  short 
dirtance. 

Neither  do  they  <  eat  dust'  All  serpents  are 
camivoroas;  thor  food,  according  to  the  size 
and  power  of  the  species,  is  taken  from  the  tribes 
of  insects,  worms,  frogs,  and  toads,  and  newts,, 
birds,  mice,  and  other  small  quadrupeds,  till  the 
scale  ascends  to  the  pythons  and  boM,  which  can 
master  and  swallow  very  large  animals.  The 
excellent  writer  hist  dted,  in  his  anxiety  to  do 
hoDonry  as  he  deoned  it,  to  the  accnra^  of 
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Scripture  allusions,  has  said  of  the  serpent,  *  Now 
that  he  creeps  with  his  very  mouth  upon  the 
earth,  he  must  necessarily  take  his  food  out  of 
the  dust,  and  so  lick  in  some  of  the  dust  with  it' 
But  this  is  not  the  fact  Serpents  habitually 
obtain  their  food  amon^  herbage  or  in  water ; 
they  seize  their  prey  with  the  mouth,  often  ele- 
vate the  head,  and  are  no  more  exposed  to  the 
necessity  of  swallowing  adherent  earth  than  are 
carnivorous  birds  or  quadrupeds.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  understood  figuratively.  *  Eating 
the  dust  is  but  another  term  for  grovelling  in  the 
dust ;  and  this  is  equivalent  to  beinff  reduced  to 
a  condition  of  meanness,  shame,  and  contempt- 
See  Micah  vii.  17.' 

But  these  and  other  inconsistencies  and  diffi- 
culties (insuperable  they  do  indeed  appear  to  us) 
are  swept  away  when  we  consider  the  fact  before 
stated,  that  the  Hebrew,  literally  rendered,  h 
THE  serpent  ttxw,  &c.,  and  that  it  refers  specifi- 
cally and  personally  to  a  rational  and  account- 
able being,  the  spirit  of  lying  and  cruelty^  the 
devil,  the  Satan,  the  old  serpent.  That  God,  the 
infinitely  holy,  good,  and  wise,  should  have  per- 
mitted any  one  or  more  celestial  spirits  to  apos- 
tatize from  purity,  and  to  be  the  successful  se 
ducers  of  mankind,  is  indeed  an  awfVil  and  over- 
whelming^ mystery.  But  it  is  not  more  so  thai, 
the  permitted  existence  of  many  among  man- 
kind, whose  rare  talents  and  extraordinary  com- 
mand of  power  and  opportunity,  combined  with 
extreme  depravity,  have  rendered  them  the 
plague  and  curse  of  the  earth ;  and  the  whole 
merges  into  the  awful  and  insolvable  problem, 
Why  has  the  All-perfect  Deity  permitt«l  evil  at 
all  ?  We  are  firmly  assured  that  He  will  bring 
forth,  at  last,  the  most  triumphant  evidence  that 
'  He  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all 
his  works.'  In  the  mean  time,  our  happiness^ 
lies  in  the  implicit  confidence  which  we  cannot 
but  feel  to  be  due  to  the  Being  of  Infinite  Per- 
fection. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  denunciation  upoL 
the  false  and  cruel  seducer  sent  a  beam  of  light 
into  the  agonized  hearts  of  our  guilty  first  pa- 
rents :  '  And  enmity  will  I  put  between  thee  and 
the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed : 
he  will  attack  thee  fonl  the  head,  and  thou  wilt 
attack  him  [at]  the  neel/  Christian  interpreters 
generally  regard  this  as  the  first  gospel-promise, 
and  we  think  with  good  reason.  It  was  a  ma- 
nifestation of  mercy :  it  revealed  a  Deliverer, 
who  '  should  be  a  human  beins,  in  a  peculiar 
sense  the  ofbpring  of  the  femue,  who  should 
also,  in  some  way  not  yet  made  known,  counter- 
act and  remedy  the  injury  inflicted,  and  who, 
though  partially  snffenng  from  the  malignant 
power,  should,  in  the  end,  completely  conquer 
It,  and  oonvert  its  very  success  into  its  own 
punishment'  (J.  Pye  Smith,  Scripture  Testimonj/ 
to  the  Messiah,  voL  i  p.  226). 

The  awfhl  threatening  to  man  was, '  In  the 
day  that  thou  eatest  of  it,  thou  wilt  die  ths 
death.'  The  infliction  is  Death  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive sense,  that  which  stands  opposed  to 
Xife,  the  lifo  of  not  only  animal  enjoyment,  bnt 
holy  happiness,  the  lifo  whidi  comport^  with 
the  image  of  God.  This  was  lost  by  the  faU; 
and  the  sentence  of  physical  death  was  pro- 
nounced, to  be  executed  in  due  time.  Divine 
mercy  gaye  a  long  reipite. 
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The  lame  merc^  leas  dUplayed  in  still  more 
tempering  the  terrors  of  justice.  The  garden  of 
delights  was  not  to  be  the  abode  of  rebellious 
creatures.  But  before  they  were  turned  out  into 
a  bleak  and  dreary  wilderness,  God  was  pleased 
to  direct  them  to  make  clothing  siutable  to  their 
new  and  degraded  condition,  of  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals. That  those  animals  had  been  offered  in 
sacrifice  is  a  conjecture  supported  by  so  much 
probable  evidence,  that  we  may  regard,  it  as  a 
well-established  truth.  Any  attempt  to  force 
bock  the  way,  to  gain  anew  uie  tree  of  life,  and 
take  violent  or  fraudulent  possession,  would  have 
been  equally  impious  and  nugatory.  The  sacri- 
fice (which  all  approximative  argument  obliges 
IIS  to  admit),  united  with  the  promise  of  a  de- 
liverer, and  the  promise  of  substantial  clothing, 
contained  much  hope  of  pardon  and  grace.  The 
terrible  debarring  by  lightning  flashes  and  their 
oonsequent  thuu(&r,  and  by  visible  supernatural 
agency  (Gen.  iii.  22-24),  from  a  return  to  the 
bowers  of  bliss,  are  expressed  in  the  characteristic 
patriarchal  style  of  anthropopathy ;  but  the 
meaning  evidently  is,  that  the  fallen  creature  is 
unable  by  any  efforts  of  his  own  to  reinstate 
himself  in  the  fhvour  of  God,  and  that  whatever 
hope  of  restoration  he  may  be  allowed  t»  cherish 
must  spring  solely  from  free  benevolence.  Thus, 
in  laymg  the  first  stone  of  the  temple,  which 
shall  be  an  immortal  habitation  of  the  Divine 
glory,  it  was  manifested  that  'Salvation  is  of  the 
Lord,'  and  that  '  grace  reigneth  through  right- 
eousness unto  eternal  life.' 

From  this  time  we  have  little  recorded  of  the 
lives  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Their  three  sons  are 
mentioned  with  important  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  them.  See  the  articles 
Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth.  Cain  was  probably 
born  in  the  year  after  the  fall ;  Abel,  possibly 
some  years  later;  Seth,  certainly  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  from  the  creation  of  his  parents. 
After  that,  Adam  lived  eight  hundred  years, 
and  had  sons  and  daughters,  doubtiess  by  Eve, 
and  then  he  died,  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years 
old.  In  that  prodi^ous  period  many  events, 
and  those  of  great  importance,  must  have  oc- 
curred; but  the  wise  providence  of  God  has  not 
seen  fit  to  preserve  to  us  any  memorial  of  them, 
and  scarcely  any  vestiges  or  hints  are  afforded  of 
the  occupations  and  mode  of  life  of  men  through 
the  antediluvian  period  [Antediluviams]. 

2.  ADAM,  a  city  at  some  distance  east  from 
the  Jordan,  to  which,  or  beyond  which,  the  over- 
flow of  the  waters  of  that  river  extended  when 
the  course  of  the  stream  to  the  Dead  Sea  was 
stayed  to  afford  the  Israelites  a  passage  across 
its  channeL 
AD'AMAH.  [Admah.] 
ADAMANT.  The  word  thus  rendered  is,  in 
Hebrew,  Shamir.  It  occars  m  Jer.  zvii.  I; 
Ezek.  iiL  9 ;  Zech.  vil  12.  The  Sept  in  Jer. 
xvii  1,  and  the  Vulgate  in  all  these  passages, 
take  it  for  the  ^mond.  The  signification  of 
the  -wordf  *  a  sharp  point,'  countenances  this  in- 
terpretation, the  diamond  being  for  its  hardness 
used  in  perforating  and  cutting  other  minerals. 
Indeed,  this  use  of  the  aktuair  is  distinctly  al- 
luded to  in  Jer.  xvii  1,  where  the  stulw  pomted 
with  it  is  distinguished  from  one  of  iron.  The 
two  other  passages  also  fiivour  this  view  by 
using  it  figuratively  to  express  the  hardness  and  j 
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oManey  of  the  Israelites.  Our  Anihorised 
Version  has  'diamond'  in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  and 
'adamant 'in  the  other  texts:  but  in  the  ori- 
ffinal  the  word  is  the  same  in  all.  Bochart, 
however,  rejects  the  usual  expUnation,  and  con- 
ceives it  to  mean  *  emery.'  This  is  a  calcined 
iron  mixed  with  siliceous  earth,  occurring  in 
livid  scales  of  such  hardness  that  in  ancient 
times,  as  at  present,  it  was  used  for  polishing 
and  engraving  precious  stones,  diamonds  ex- 
cepted. Rosenmiiller  urges  in  favour  of  this 
notion  that  if  the  Hebrews  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  diamond,  and  with  the  manner  of  work- 
ing it,  we  should  doubtless  have  found  it  among 
the  stones  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate ;  and 
that,  as  the  ahamir  was  not  one  of  the  stones 
thus  employed,  therefore  it  was  not  the  diamond. 
But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  was  per- 
haps not  used  because  it  could  not  be  engraved 
on,  or  was  possibly  not  introduced  until  a  later 
period. 

A'DAR  (Esth.  iii.  7)  is  the  sixth  month  of  the 
civil  and  the  twelfth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  of 
the  Jews.  The  name  was  first  introduced  after  the 
Captivity.  The  following  are  the  chief  days  in  it 
which  are  set  apart  for  commemoration : — The 
7th  is  a  fast  for  the  death  of  Moses  (Deut  xxxiv. 
5,  6).  On  the  9th  there  was  a  fast  in  memory 
of  the  contention  or  open  rupture  of  the  cele- 
brated schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  which 
happened  but  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  The  1 3th  is  the  so-called  'Fast  of 
Estiier.'  Iken  observes  (Antiq.  Hebr,  p.  150) 
that  this  was  not  an  actual  fast,  but  merely  a 
oommemoration  of  Esther's  fast  of  three  days 
TEsth.  iv.  16),  and  a  preparation  for  the  ensuing 
festival.  Nevertheless,  as  Esther  appears,  from 
the  date  of  Haman's  edict,  and  from  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  to  have  fasted  in  Nisan,  Bux- 
torf  adduces  from  the  Rabbins  the  following 
account  of  the  name  of  this  fiist,  and  of  the  foun- 
dation of  its  observance  in  Adar,  that  the  Jews 
assembled  together  on  the  13th,  in  the  time  of 
Estiier,  and  that,  after  the  example  of  Moses, 
who  filsted  when  the  Israelites  were  about  to 
engage  in  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  they  de- 
voted that  day  to  flEistin^  and  prayer,  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  perilous  trial  which  awaited  them 
on  the  morrow.  In  this  sense,  this  fiist  would 
stand  in  the  most  direct  relation  to  the  fetlst  of 
Purim.  The  13th  was  also, '  by  a  common  de- 
cree,' appointed  as  a  festival  in  memory  of  the 
death  of  Nicanor  (2  Mace.  xv.  36).  The  14th 
and  15th  were  devoted  to  the  feast  of  Purim 
(Esth.  ix.  21).  In  case  the  year  was  an  inter- 
calary one,  when  the  month  of  Adar  occurred 
twioe,  this  feast  was  first  moderately  observed  in 
the  intcai^ary  Adar,  and  then  celebrated  with 
fiill  splendour  in  the  ensuing  Adar.  The  former 
of  these  two  celebrations  was  then  called  the 
Uasett  and  the  latter  the  ^eat  Purim. 

ADA'SA,  or  Adabsa,  called  also  by  Josephus 
Adazeb,  Adaoo,  and  Aoodaoo^  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  said  to  have  been  four  miles 
finom  Beth-horon,  and  not  fiur  from  Gophna.  It 
was  the  scene  of  some  important  transactions  in 
the  history  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mac.  viL  40, 45 ; 
JosepK  Antiq,  xii.  10. 5 ;  Beti  Jud,  I  1). 

ADFEEL,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael, 
and  fbunder  of  an  Arabian  tribe  (Gen.  xzr- 
IS,  16). 
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ADDER,  the  English  name  of  a  kind  of  ser- 
pent. It  occurs  several  times  in  the  Enslish 
version  of  the  Bihle,  and  is  there  used  not  for  a 
particnlar  species,  but  generally  for  sereral  of 
this  dangeroos  class  of  reptiles.  We  have  before 
us  a  list,  fiu*  from  complete,  of  the  erpetology  of 
Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  in  which  there 
are,  among  fort]r-three  species  indicated,  about 
eieht  whoK  bite  is  accompanied  with  a  yenomons 
effusion,  and  therefore  almost  all  very  danger- 
ous. In  oar  present  state  of  knowledge  we 
deem  it  best  to  discuss,  under  the  words  Serpent 
and  ViPEB,  all  the  Hebrew  names  not  noticed  in 
this  article,  and  to  refer  to  them  those  occurring 
in  <mr  version  under  the  appellations  of  *  asp/ 
•  cockatrice,'  &c ;  and  likewise  to  review  the  al- 
lusions to  colossal  boas  and  pythons,  and,  finally, 
to  notice  wate&€nakes  and  murans,  which 
translators  and  biblical  naturalists  have  totally 
overlooked,  although  they  must  exist  in  the  lakes 
of  the  Delta,  are  abundant  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa,  and  often  exceed  eight  feet  in  length. 

In  this  place  we  shall  retain  that  genus  alone 
which   I/aurenti  and  Cuvier  have  established 
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upon  characters  distinguished  fix>m  the  imio> 
cuous  coluber,  and  the  venomous  vipera,  and 
denominated  naja. 

The  ^enus  Naja— Haridi  (?)  of  Savary^is 
distinguished  by  a  plaited  head,  large,  very 
venomous  &ngs,  a  neck  dilatable  under  excite- 
ment, which  raises  the  ribs  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body  into  the  form  of  a  disk  or  hood,  wnen 
the  scales,  usually,  not  imbricated,  but  lying  in 
juxtaposition,  are  separated,  and  expose  the 
skin,  which  at  that  time  displays  bright  iride- 
scent gleams,  contrasting  highly  with  their 
brown,  yellow,  and  bluish  colours.  The  spe- 
cies attain  at  least  an  eaual,  if  not  a  superior, 
size  to  the  generality  of  the  genus  viper;  are 
more  massive  in  their  structure;  and  some  pos- 
sess the  &culty  of  self-inflation  to  triple  their 
diameter,  gradually  forcing  the  body  upwards 
into  an  erect  position,  until,  by  a  convulsiva 
crisis,  they  are  said  suddenly  to  strike  backwards 
at  an  enemy  or  a  pursuer.  With  such  powers  of 
destroying  animal  life,  and  with  an  aspect  at 
once  terrible  and  resplendent,  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  how  soon  fear  and  superstition  would 
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oombine,  at  periods  anterior  to  historical  data, 
to  raise  these  monsters  into  divinities,  and  en- 
deavour to  deprecate  their  wrath  by  the-blandish- 
uMnts  of  worship ;  and  how  design  and  cupidity 
would  teach  these  verj  votaries  the  manner  of 
sabduing  their  ftroci^,  of  extracting  their  in- 
struments of  mischief  and  making  them  sub- 
servient to  the  wonder  and  amusement  of  the 
vulgar,  by  usinf^  certain  cadences  of  sound  which 
sffBCt  their  heanng,  and  exciting  in  them  a  de- 
sire to  peribrm  a  khid  of  pleasurable  movements 
that  may  be  compared  to  dancing.  Hence  the 
MOffOM  of  ihs  Bast,  the  kag-mormM  of  the  West, 
and  tiie  As/e,  have  all  been  deified,  styled  aga- 
thodsemon  or  good  spirit ;  and  figures  of  them 
oecnr  wherever  the  superstition  of  Pagan  an- 
ti^iiiy  has  been  aoomnpanied  by  the  arts  of 
eivilisatioD. 

The  meat  pvomineDt  speeics  of  the  genus  at 
present  is  the  m^  tripmaianM,  cobra  di  ctq)eUo, 
Dooded  or  neetaded  snake  of  India,  venoraled 
by  lhe*iativ«s;  even  by  the  serpent-charmefs 
fltf  led  the  good  MipeDt  to  Itus  day,  and  yet  so 
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ferocious  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  that  will 
attack  a  man  when  surprised  in  its  haunt,  al« 
thougrh  it  may  be  gorged  with  prey.  This  spe- 
<nes  IS  usually  marked  on  the  nape  with  two 
round  spots,  transversely  connected  m  the  fbnn 
of  a  pair  of  spectacles :  but  among  several  va- 
rieties, one,  perhaps  distinct,  is  witiiont  tiie 
marks,  and  has  a  flossy  golden  hood,  which 
may  make  it  identical  with  the  naja  haje  of 
Egypt,  the  undoubted  Ihh-nuphi,  eeneph,  or 
agathodiemon  of  Ancient  E^ypt,  and  acenrately 
represented  on  the  walls  of  its  temples,  in  almost 
innumerable  instances,  both  in  fSarm  and  colour. 
This  serpent  also  inflates  the  Mm  on  the  neck, 
not  in  the  expanded  fonn  of  a  hood,  but  rather 
into  an  intumefhetion  of  die  neck.  As  in  the 
former,  there  is  no  marked  difference  of  appear- 
ance between  the  sexes ;  butthe  psilli,  or  charm- 
ers, by  a  particular  pressure  on  the  neck  have 
the  power  of  rendering  the  inflation  of  the  ani^ 
mal,  already  noticed  as  a  character  of  the  genus, 
so  intense,  tiiat  the  serpent  becomes  rigid,  and 
ean  be  held  out  horiaontally  m  if  it  were  a  nd. 
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Thig  pracdoo  explains  what  the  soothsayers  of 
Pharaoh  could  perform  when  they  were  op- 
posing Moses.  That  the  rods  of  the  magicians 
of  Pharaoh  were  of  the  same  external  character 
with  the  rod  of  Aaron,  is  evident  from  no  differ- 
ent denomination  being  giren  to  them:  there* 
fore  we  may  infer  that  ihey  used  a  real  serpent 
as  a  rod — namely  the  species  now  called  haje — 
for  their  imposture;  smce  they  no  doubt  did 
what  the  present  serpent-charmers  perform  with 
the  same  species,  by  means  of  the  temporary 
(upht/Tiatioiif  or  suspension  of  vitality,  before 
noticed,  and  producing  restoration  to  active  life 
by  liberating  or  throwing  down.  Thus  we  have 
the  miraculous  character  of  the  prophet's  mission 
shown  by  his  real  rod  becoming  a  serpent,  and 
the  magicians'  real  serpents  merely  assuming 
the  form  of  rods ;  and  when  both  were  opposed 
in  a  state  of  animated  existence,  by^  the  rod  de- 
vouring the  living  animals,  conquering  the  ^;reat 
typical  personification  of  the  protecting  divmity 
of  Egypt 

This  species  of  serpent  may  be  regarded  as 
extending  to  India  and  Ceylon ;  and  probably 
the  naja  tripvdians  is  likewise  an  inhabitant  of 
Arabia,  if  not  of  Egypt,  although  the  assertion  of 
the  fact  (common  iu  authors)  does  not  exclude  a 
supposition  that  they  take  the  two  species  to  be 
only  one.  We  are  disposed  to  refer  the  *  winged  * 
or  *  flying '  serpent  to  the  naja  tripudian»t  in  one 
of  its  varieties,  because — with  its  hood  dilated 
into  a  kind  of  shining  wings  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  standing,  in  undulating  motion,  one^lf 
or  more  erect,  rigid,  and  fierce  in  attack,  and 
deadly  poisonous,  yet  still  denominated  'good 
spirit,'  and  in  Egypt  ever  figured  in  combination 
with  the  winged  globe— it  well  may  have  re- 
ceived tht  name  of  sarapK  swallowing  or  decour- 
ing^  and  may  thus  meet  all  the  valid  objections, 
and  conciliate  seemingly  opposite  comments  (see 
Num.  XXL  6,  8;  Deut  viii.  15;  Isa.  xiv.  29; 
XXX.  6). 

AcHsuB  is  another  name  of  a  serpent  which 
may  be  considered  as  specifically  different  firom 
the  former,  though  it  is  most  probably  one  more 
of  this  group  of  terrible  creatures.  The  root  of 
the  name  implies  bending  back,  recurving,  but 
not  coiling  up,  for  all  snakes  have  that  faculty. 
The  syllable  a(^  however,  shows  a  connection 
with  the  fermer  denominations;  and  both  are 
perfectly  reconcilable  with  a  serpent  very  com- 
mon at  the  Ca|>e  of  Good  Hope,  not  unft-equent 
in  Western  Africa,  and  probably  extending  over 
that  whole  continent,  excepting  perhaps  Morocco. 
It  is  the  '  poff-adder '  of  the  Dutch  oolonists, 
about  tluee  feet  in  length,  and  about  six  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  middle  of  the  body ;  the 
head  is  larger  than  is  usual  in  serpents ;  the  eyes 
are  large,  and  verr  brilliant;  the  back  beauti- 
flilly  marked  in  naif  drdes,  and  the  colours 
blade,  brii|;ht  yellow,  and  dark  brown ;  the  belly 
yellow ;  ue  appearance  at  all  times,  but  chiefly 
when  excited,  extremely  brilliant;  the  upper 
jaw  greatly  protrudinff,  aomewhat  like  wnat 
occurs  in  the  shark,  places  the  month  back  to- 
wards the  throat,  and  this  stmctare  u  said  to  be 
connected  with  the  practice  of  the  animal  when 
intending  to  bite,  to  swell  its  skin  till  it  suddenly 
rises  up,  and  strikes  backwards  as  if  it  fell  over. 
It  IS  this  fiMulty  which  appears  to  be  indicated 
by  the  Hebrew  name  aenkht  and  there&n  we 
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believe  it  to  rei^  to  that  species,  or  to  one  nearh- 
allied  to  it  The  Dutch  name  (pofF<adder,  oV 
spooch-adder)  shows  that,  in  the  act  of  swelling, 
remarkable  eructations  and  spittings  take  place, 
all  which  no  doubt  are  so  many  warnings,  th<' 
bite  being  fiital.  The  poff-adder  usually  reside> 
among  brushwood  in  stony  places  and  rocks, 
is  fi>nd  of  basking  in  the  sun,  rather  slow 
in  moving,  and  is  by  nature  timid  [Serpent; 
ViperI 

AIXDON,  one  of  several  places  mentioned  in 
Neh.  vii.  61 ,  being  towns  in  tne  land  of  captivity, 
from  which  those  who  returned  to  Palestine  were 
unable  to  *  shew  their  Other's  house,  or  their 
seed,  whether  they  were  of  Israel.'  This,  pro- 
bably, means  that  they  wero  unable  to  furnish 
such  undeniable  legal  proof  as  was  required  ii: 
such  cases.  And  this  is  m  some  degree  explaine'J 
by  the  subsequent  (v.  63)  mention  of  priest: 
who  were  expelled  the  priesthood  because  their 
descent  was  not  found  to  be  genealogically  re 
gistered.  These  instances  show  the  importance 
which  was  attached  to  their  genealogies  by  the 
Jevrs  [GknealogtI 

ADIABE'NE,  tne  principal  of  the  six  pro- 
vinces into  which  Assyria  was  divided.  Pliny 
and  Ammianus  comprehend  the  whole  of  Assyria 
under  this  name,  which,  however,  properly  de- 
noted only  the  province  which  was  watered  by 
the  rivers  Diab  and  Adiab,  or  the  Great  and 
Little  Zab  (Dhab),  which  flow  into  the  Tigris  be- 
low Nmeveh  (Mosul),  fi-omthe  north-east  This 
region  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  but  in  Jo- 
sephus,  its  queen  Helena  and  her  son  Izates,  who 
became  converts  to  Judaism,  are  very  often 
named  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xx.  2,  4 ;  BdL  Jud,  ii. 
16,  19;  V.  4,  6,  11). 

AiyiDA,  a  fortified  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
In  1  Maoc.  xii.  38,  we  read  that  Simon  Macca- 
bsus  set  up '  Adida  in  Saphela,  and  made  ii 
strong  with  bolts  and  bars.'  Eusebius  says  that 
Sephela  was  the  name  given  in  his  time  to  the 
open  country  about  Eleutheropolis.  And  this 
Adida  in  Sephela  is  probably  the  ^me  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter  (xiii.  13)  af 
*  Adida  over  against  the  plain,'  where  Simoi 
Maccabocus  encamped  to  dispute  the  entranct 
into  Judiea  of  Tryphon,  who  had  treacheroush 
seized  on  Jonathan  at  Ptolemais.  In  the  pa- 
rallel passage  Josephus  {Antiq,  xiii.  6,  5)  aadf 
that  this  Adida  was  upon  a  hill,  before  whicli 
lay  the  plains  of  Judsea.  One  of  the  places  which 
Josephus  calls  Adida  {Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9, 1)  appean 
to  have  been  near  the  Jordan,  and  was  probably 
the  Hadid  of  Ezra  ii.  S3. 

ADJURATION.  This  is  a  solemn  act  o. 
appeal,  whereby  one  man,  usually  a  persoi 
vested  with  natural  or  official  authority,  impose 
upon  another  the  obligation  of  speaking  or  act- 
ing as  if  under  the  smemnity  of  an  oath.  Wi 
have  an  example  of  this  in  the  New  Testament 
when  the  high-priest  thus  calb  upon  Christ, ' ) 
adjure  thee  by  the  living  Grod,  tell  na '  &c— 
(Matt.  xxvL  63 ;  see  also  Mark  v.  7 ;  Acts  xix 
13 ;  1  Thes.  v.  27).  An  oath,  although  thus  im- 
posed upon  one  without  his  consent,  was  no 
onl  V  binding,  but  solenm  in  the  highest  degree ; 
and  when  connected  with  a  question,  an  answer 
was  compulsory,  which  answer  beine  as  upon 
oath,  av^  ftlsehood  in  it  would  be  penur]^.  llinF 
our  Saviour,  who  had  previoasly  disdained  to 
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repiT  to  the  charges  brongnt  against  him,  now 
felt  hiinself  bound  to  answer  the  question  put  to 


AIXMAH,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim  (Gen.  x.  19),  which  had  a  king  of  its 
own  (Gen.  xiv.  2).  It  was  destroyed  along  with 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xix.  24 ;  Hos.  zi.  8). 

ADONIBE'ZEK  [lord  of  Bezek\  king  or  lord 
of  Bezek,  a  town  which  Eusebius  places  17  miles 
east  of  Neapolis  or  Shechem.  The  small  extent 
of  the  kingdoms  in  and  around  Palestine  at  the 
time  of  its  invasion  by  the  Hebrews  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  tlus  petty  kine  had  subdued  no 
less  than  seventy  of  uiem ;  and  the  barbarity  of 
the  war-usa^  m  those  early  times  is  painfully 
shown  by  his  cutting  off  all  the  thumbs  and  great 
toes  of  his  prisoners,  and  allowing  them  no  food 
bat  that  which  they  gathered  under  his  table. 
These  conquests  made  Adonibezck  *  a  tritoii 
among  the  minnows;'  and  we  find  him  at  the 
head  of  the  confederated  Canaanites  and  Periz- 
zites,  against  whom  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Simeon  marched  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  His 
army  was  routed  and  himself  taken  prisoner. 
The  yictors  failed  not  to  express  their  indigna- 
tion at  the  mode  in  which  he  had  treated  his 
captives,  by  dealing  with  him  in  the  same 
manner. 

ADONI'JAH  {Jehovah  [w]  wyZord),  the  fourth 
son  of  David,  by  Ha^th.  He  was  bom  after 
his  father  became  king,  but  when  he  reigned 
over  Judah  only  (2  Sam.  iii.  4).  According  to 
the  Oriental  notion  developed  in  the  article 
Absalom,  Adonijah  might  have  considered  his 
claim  superior  to  that  of  his  eldest  brother 
Amnon,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  born 
while  his  fiither  was  in  a  private  station ;  but 
not  to  that  of  Absalom,  who  was  not  only  his 
elder  brother,  and  bom  while  his  father  was  a 
kinff,  but  was  of  royal  descent  on  the  side  of  his 
mo£er.  When,  however,  Amnon  and  Absalom 
were  both  dead,  he  became,  by  order  of  birth, 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  But  this  order 
had  been  set  aside  in  favour  of  Solomon,  who 
W3S  bom  while  his  father  was  king  of  all  Israel. 
Absalom  perished  in  attempting  to  assert  his 
claim  of  primogeniture,  in  opposition  to  this  ar- 
rangement Unawed  by  this  example,  Adonijah 
assumed  the  state  of  an  heir-apparent,  who,  f^om 
the  advanced  age  of  David,  must  soon  be  king. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  wish  to 
trouble  his  father  as  Absalom  had  done ;  for  he 
waited  tiU  David  appeared  at  the  point  of  death, 
when  he  called  around  him  a  number  of  influ- 
ential men,  whom  he  had  previously  gained  over, 
and  cansed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king.  This 
was  a  formidable  attempt  to  subvert  the  appoint- 
ment made  by  the  Divine  king  of  Israel;  for 
Adonijah  was  supported  by  such  men  as  Joab, 
the  general-in-chie^  and  Abiathar,  the  high- 
priest  ;  both  of  whom  had  followed  David  in  all 
his  fortunes.  But  his  plot  was,  notwithstanding, 
defeated  by  the  prompt  measure  taken  by  David, 
who  directed  Solomon  to  be  at  once  proclaimed, 
and  crowned,  and  admitted  to  the  real  exercise 
of  the  sovereign  power.  Adonijah  then  saw  that 
all  was  lost,  and  fled  to  the  altar,  which  he  re- 
fbsed  to  leave  without  a  promise  of  pardon  from 
King  Solomon.  This  he  received,  but  was  warned 
that  any  fhrther  attempt  of  the  came  kind  would 
be  &tal  to  him.    Accordingly,  when,  some  time 


after  the  death  of  David,  Adongah  covertly  «>n- 
deavoured  to  reproduce  his  claim  through  a 
marriaee  with  Abishag,  the  virgin  widow  of  his 
father  [Abishao  j,  his  design  was  at  once  pene- 
trated by  the  king,  by  whose  order  he  was  in- 
stantly put  to  death  (I  Kings  i.-ii.  1 3-2.5). 

ADONl'RAM  {lord  of  height,  that  is,  hiah  lord) 
(1  Kings  iv.  6).  lliis  name  is  exhibited  in  the 
contracted  form  of  Adoram  in  2  Sam.  xx.  24 ; 
1  Kings  xii.  18;  and  of  Hadoram  in  2  Chron. 
X.  18. 

1.  ADONIRAM,  or  Hadoram,  son  of  Toi, 
king  of  Hamath,  who  was  sent  by  his  father  to 
congratulate  David  on  his  victory  over  their  com- 
mon enemy  Hadarezer,  king  of  Syria  (1  Chron. 
xviii.  \0\  This  piince  is  called  Joram  in  2  Sam. 
viii.  10. 

2.  ADONIRAM.  A  person  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  as  receiver-general  of  the  imposts  in 
the  reigns  of  David,  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam. 
Only  one  incident  is  recorded  in  connection  with 
this  person.  When  the  ten  tribes  seceded  fh>m 
the  house  of  David,  and  made  Jeroboam  king, 
Rehoboam  sent  Adoniram  among  them,  for  the 
purpose,  we  may  presnme,  of  collecting  the  usual 
imposts,  which  had  become  very  heavy.  Per^ 
haps  he  had  been  rigid  in  his  invidious  office 
under  Solomon :  at  all  events  the  collector  of  the 
imposts  which  had  occasioned  the  revolt  was  not 
the  person  whose  presence  was  the  most  likely 
to  soothe  the  exasperated  passions  of  the  people. 
They  rose  upon  him,  and  stoned  him  till  he  (ued 
(1  Kinffs  xii.  18). 

ADONIZE'DEK.  The  name  denotes  lord  of 
justice,  i.  e.  just  lord,  but  some  would  rather 
have  it  to  mean  king  of  Zedeh.  He  was  the 
Canaanitish  kin^  of  Jerusalem  when  the  Israelites 
invaded  Palestine;  and  the  similarity  of  the 
name  to  that  of  a  more  ancient  king  of  (as  is 
supposed)  the  same  place,  Melchi-zedek  {hing  c^ 
justice^  or  king  of  Zedeh),  has  suggested  that 
Zedek  was  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Be  that  as  it  may,  this  Adonizedek  was 
the  first  of  the  native  princes  that  attempted  to 
make  head  against  the  invaders.  After  Jericho 
and  Ai  were  taken,  and  tlie  Gibeonites  had  sue* 
oeeded  in  forming  a  treaty  with  the  Israelites, 
Adonizedek  was  uie  first  to  rouse  himself  from 
the  stupor  which  had  fallen  on  the  Canaanites 
(Josh.  X.  1,  3),  and  he  induced  the  other  Amo- 
ritish  kings  of  Hebron,  Jarmuih,  Lachish,  and 
Eglon,  to  join  him  in  a  confederacy  against  the 
enemy.  They  d'd  not,  however,  marcm  directly 
against  the  invaders,  but  went  and  besieged  the 
Gibeonites,  to  punish  them  for  the  discouraging 
example  which  their  secession  from  the  common 
cause  had  affoixled.  Joshua  no  sooner  heard  of 
this  than  he  marched  all  night  from  Gilgal  to  , 
the  relief  of  his  allies ;  and  felling  unexpectedly 
upon  the  besiegers,  soon  put  them  to  utter  rout 
The  pursuit  was  long,  and  was  signalized  by 
Joshua's  femous  command  to  the  sun  and  moon, 
as  well  as  by  a  tremendous  hail-storm,  which 
greatly  distressed  the  fumtive  Amorites  [Joshua]. 
The  five  kinffs  took  remge  in  a  cave ;  but  were 
observed,  and  by  Joshua's  order  Uie  mouth  of  it 
was  closed  with  large  stones,  and  a  guard  set 
over  it,  until  the  pursuit  was  over.  When  the 
pursuers  returned,  the  cave  was  opened,  and  the 
five  kings  brought  out  The  Hebrew  chieft  then 
set  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  the  prostrate 
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monarchs — an  ancient  mark  of  trinmph,  of  which 
the  monuments  of  Persia  and  Egypt  still  afiford 
illustrations.  They  were  then  slain,  and  their 
bodies  hanged  on  trees  lutil  the  evening,  when, 
as  the  law  forbade  a  longer  exposure  of  the 
dead  (Deut.  xsu.  23),  they  were  taken  down,  and 
cast  into  the  cave,  the  mouth  of  which  was  ^led 
UD  with  large  stones,  which  remained  long  after 
(Josh.  X.  1-27).  The  severe  treatment  of  these 
kings  by  Joshua  has  been  censured  and  defended 
with  equal  disregard  of  the  real  circumstances, 
which  are,  that  3ie  war  was  avowedly  one  of  ex- 
termination, no  quarter  being  given  or  expected 
on  either  side :  and  that  the  war-usages  of  the 
Jews  were  neither  woree  nor  better  than  those  of 
the  people  with  whom  they  fought,  who  would 
most  certainly  have  treated  Joshua  and  the  other 
Hebrew  chiefs  in  the  same  manner,  had  they 
fallen  into  their  hands. 

ADOPTION.  The  Old  Testament  does  not 
contain  any  word  equivalent  to  this ;  but  the  act 
occurs  in  various  forms.  The  New  Testament 
has  the  word  oflen  (Rom.  viii.  15,  23;  ix.  4; 
Gal.  iv.  5  'f  Eph.  i.  5) ;  but  no  example  of  the 
act  occurs.  The  term  signifies  the  pUicing  as  a 
son  of  one  who  is  not  so  by  birth. 

The  practice  of  adoption  had  its  origin  in  the 
desire  for  male  offspring  among  those  who  have, 
in  the  ordinary  course,  been  denied  that  blessing, 
or  have  been  deprived  of  it  by  circumstances. 
This  feeling  is  common  to  our  nature ;  but  its 
operation  is  less  marked  in  those  countries  where 
the  equalizing  influences  of  high  civirueation 
lessen  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  paternal 
character,  and  where  the  security  and  the  well- 
observed  laws  by  which  estates  dcFcend  and  pro- 
perty is  transmitted,  withdraw  one  of  the  principal 
inducements  to  the  practice.  And  thus  most  of 
the  instances  in  the  Bible  occur  in  the  patriarchal 
period.  The  law  of  Moses,  by  settling  the  relar 
tions  of  families  and  the  rules  of  descent,  and  by 
formally  establishing  the  Levirate  law,  which  in 
some  sort  secured  a  representative  posterity  even 
to  a  man  who  died  wimout  childrei),  appears  to 
have  put  some  check  upon  this  custom.  The 
allusions  in  the  New  Testament  are  mostly  to 
practices  of  adoption  which  then  existed  among 
the  Greeks  and  Komans,  and  rather  to  the  latter 
than  to  the  former ;  for  among  the  more  highly 
civilized  Greeks  adoption  was  less  frequent  than 
among  the  Romans.  In  the  East  the  practice 
has  always  been  common,  especially  among  the 
Semitic  races,  in  whom  the  love  of  ofi&pring  has 
at  all  times  been  strongly  manifested. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  adoption 
was  confined  to  sons.  The  whole  Bible  history 
affords  no  example  of  the  adoption  of  a  female. 

The  first  instances  of  adoption  which  occur  in 
Scripture  are  les§  tiie  acts  of  men  than  of  women, 
who,  being  themselves  barren,  gave  their  female 
slaves  to  their  husbands,  with  the  view  of  adoptr 
ing  the  children  they  might  bear.  Thus  Sarah 
gave  her  handmaid  uagar  to  Abraham;  and  the 
son  that  was  born,  Ishmael,  appears  to  have 
been  considered  as  her  son  as  weU  as  Abraham's, 
until  Isaac  was  bom.  In  like  manner  Rachel, 
having  no  children,  save  her  handmaid  BUhah 
to  her  husband,  who  had  by  her  Dan  and  Naph- 
tali  (Gen.  XXX.  5-9);  on  which  his  other  wife, 
Iieah,  iJthough  she  had  sons  of  her  own,  yet 
Ibaring  that  she  had  left  off  bearing,  claimed  the 
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right  of  giving  her  handmaid  Zilpah  tc  Jaoolv 
tlutt  she  might  thus  increase  their  number ;  and 
by  this  means  she  had  Gad  and  Asher  (Gen. 
XXX.  9-13).  In  this  way  the  greatest  possible 
approximation  to  a  natural  relation  was  pro- 
duced. The  child  was  the  son  of  the  husband, 
and,  the  mother  being  the  property  of  the  wife, 
the  progeny  must  be  ner  property  also;  and  the 
act  of  more  particular  appropriation  seems  to 
have  been  that,  at  the  time  of  birth,  the  hand- 
maid brought  forth  her  child  *  upon  the  knees  of 
the  adoptive  mother '  (Gen.  xxx.  3).  A  curious 
fact  is  dicited  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
Sarah's  case,  which  were  almost  the  only  circum- 
stances that  could  have  arisen  to  try  the  ques- 
tion, whether  a  mistress  retained  her  power,  as 
such,  over  a  female  slave  whom  she  had  thus 
vicariously  employed,  and  over  the  progeny  of 
that  slave,  even  though  by  her  own  husband. 
The  answer  is  g^ven,  rather  starUingly,  in  the 
affirmative  in  the  words  of  Sarah,  who,  when  the 
birth  of  Isaac  had  wholly  changed  her  feelings 
and  position,  and  when  she  was  exasperated  by 
the  offensive  conduct  of  Hagar  and  her  son,  ad- 
dressed her  husband  thus,  *■  Cast  forth  this  houd- 
woman  and  her  son ;  for  the  son  of  this  bond- 
woman shall  not  be  heu*  with  my  son,  even  with 
Isaac*  (Gen.  xxi.  10). 

A  previous  instance  of  adoption  in  the  history 
of  Abraham,  when  as  yet  he  had  no  children, 
appears  to  be  discoverable  in  his  saying,  *  One 
bom  in  my  house  is  mine  heir.'  This  unques- 
tionably denotes  a  house-born  slave,  as  distin- 
guished from  one  bought  with  money.  Abraham 
had  several  such;  and  the  one  to  whom  he  is 
supposed  here  to  refer  is  his  faithfbl  and  devoted 
steward  Eliezer.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in 
which  a  slave  was  adopted  as  a  son — ^a  practice 
still  very  common  in  the  East.  A  boy  is  often 
purchased  young,  adopted  by  his  master,  brought 
up  in  his  faith,  and  educated  as  his  son;  or  if  the 
owner  has  a  daughter,  he  adopts  him  through  a 
marriage  with  that  daughter,  and  the  family 
which  springs  from  this  imion  is  counted  as 
descend^  from  him.  But  house-born  slaves  are 
usually  preferred,  as  these  have  never  had  any 
home  but  their  master's  house,  are  considered 
members  of  his  &.mily,  and  are  ^nerally  the 
most  faithful  of  his  adherents.  This  practice  of 
slave  adoption  was  veiy  common  among  the 
Romans ;  and,  as  such,  is  more  than  once  re- 
ferred to  by  St  Paul  (Rom.  viii.  15;  Gal.  iv. 
5-6),  the  transition  from  the  condition  of  a  slave 
to  that  of  a  son,  and  the  privilege  of  applying 
the  tender  name  of  'Father'  to  the  former 
'  Master,'  affording  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
change  which  takes  place  from  the  bondage  of 
the  law  to  the  freedom  and  privileges  or  the 
Christian  state. 

As  in  most  cases  the  adopted  son  was  to  be 
considered  dead  to  the  family  from  which  he 
sprang,  the  separation  of  natural  ties  and  con- 
nections was  avoided  by  this  preference  of  slaves, 
who  were  mostiy  foreigners  or  of  foreign  descent. 
For  the  same  reason  the  Chinese  make  their 
adoptions  from  children  in  the  hospitals,  who 
have  been  abandoned  by  their  parents.  The 
Tartars  are  the  only  people  we  know  who  pre- 
fer to  adopt  their  near  relatives — nephews  or 
cousins,  or,  failing  them,  a  Tartar  of  ttieir  own 
banner.    The  only  Scriptural  example  of  this 
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kind  is  that  iu  which  Jacob  adopted  lu8  own 
grandsous  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  to  be  counted 
as  his  sons  ((leu.  xlviii.  6).  The  object  of  this 
remarkable  adoption  was,  that  whereas  Joseph 
himself  could  only  have  one  share  of  his  father's 
heritage  along  with  his  brothers,  the  adoption  of 
his  two  sous  enabled  Jacob,  through  them,  to 
bestow  t^'o  portions  upon  his  favourite  son. 
I'fae  adoption  of  Moses  by  Pharaoh's  daughter 
(Exod.  ii.  1-10)  is  an  incident  rather  than  a  prac- 
tice ;  but  it  recalls  what  has  just  been  stated  re- 
s|)ecting  the  adoption  of  outcast  children  by  the 
Chinese.  In  I  Chron.  ii.  34,  &c.,  there  is  an 
instance  recorded  of  a  daughter  being  married  to 
a  free  slave,  and  the  children  being  counted  as 
these  of  the  woman's  father.  The  same  chapter 
;ive6  another  instance.     Machir  (grandson  of 

fiseph)  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Hezrun,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  She  gave  birth 
to  Segub,  who  was  the  father  of  Jair.  Jair  pos- 
sessed twenty-three  cities  in  tlie  land  of  Gilead, 
which  came  to  him  in  right  of  his  grandmother, 
ihe  daughter  of  Machir ;  and  he  acquired  other 
Lowns  in  the  same  quarter,  which  made  up  his 
possessions  to  three-score  towns  or  villages 
,1  Chron.  ii.  21-24;  Josh.  xiii.  30;  1  Kings  iv. 
13).  Now  this  Jail',  though  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
by  his  ffraiidfather,  is,  in  Num.  xxxii.  41,  counted 
as  of  Alanasseh,  for  the  obvious  reason  which  the 
comparison  of  these  texts  suggests,  that,  through 
his  grandmother,  he  inherited  the  property,  and 
was  the  lineal  representative  of  Machir,  the  son 
of  Manasseh. 

ADOUA'IM,  a  town  in  the  south  of  "Judah, 
enumerated  along  with  Hebron  and  Mareshah, 
as  cue  of  the  cines  fortified  by  Reholjoam  (2 
Chron.  xi.  9).  This  town  docs  not  occur  iu  any 
writer  after  Josephus,  until  the  recent  researches 
of  Dr.  Robinson,  who  discovered  it  under  the 
name  of  Dur^^  the  first  feeble  letter  having  been 
dropped.  It  is  situated  five  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Hebron,  and  is  a  large  village,  seated  on  die 
<fasteni  slope  of  a  cultivated  hill,  with  olive- 
groves  and  fields  of  grain  all  around.  There 
are  no  ruins. 

ADORATION.  This  word  is  compounded  of 
ad  •  to,'  and  o«,  oris,  *  the  mouth/-  and  literally 
signifies  to  apply  the  hand  to  the  mouth,'  that  is, 
*  to  kiss  the  hand.'  The  act  is  described  in 
Scripture  as  one  of  worship  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27). 
And  this  very  clearly  intimates  that  kissing  the 
hand  was  considered  an  overt  act  of  worship  in 
■be  East. 


The  same  act  waa  used  as  a  mark  of  respect 
IB  the  presence  of  kings  and  persons  high  in 
oflboe  or  statioD.  Or  rather,  peihaps,  the  hand 
was  not  oierely  Idsicd  and  then  withdrawn  from 
te  mauih  bat  hM  coaliawmsly  belbre  or  apon 
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the  mouth,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  suoih 
texts  as  Judg.  xviii.  19;  Job  xxi.  5;  xxix.  9; 
xl.  4 ;  Ps.  xxxix.  9.  In  one  of  the  sculptures  at 
Pei-sepolis  a  king  is  seated  on  his  throne,  and 
before  him  a  person  standing  in  a  bent  posture, 
with  his  hand  laid  upon  his  mouth  as  he  ad- 
dresses the  sovereign  (fig.  1).  Exactly  the  same 
attitude  is  obsei'ved  in  ike  sculptures  at  Thebes, 
where  one  pei-son,  among  several  (in  various  pos- 
tures of  respect)  who  appear  before  the  scribes 
to  be  registered,  has  his  hand  placed  thus  sub- 
missively upon  his  mouth  (fig.  2). 

ADRAM'MELECH  is  mentioned,  together 
with  Anammelech,  in  2  Kings  xvii.  31,  as  one 
of  the  idols  whose  worship  the  inhabitants  of 
Sepharvaini  established  in  Samaria,  when  they 
were  transferred  thither  by  the  king  of  Assyria, 
and  whom  they  worshipped  by  the  sacrifice  of 
their  children  by  fire.  This  constitutes  the 
whole  of  our  certain  knowledge  of  this  idol. 

2.  ADRAMMELECH,  one  of  the  sons  and 
murderers  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria  (2 
Kings  xix.  37 ;  Isa,  xxxvii.  38). 

ADRAMYT'TIUM,  a  sea-port  town  in  the 
province  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the 
isle  of  Lesbos,  and  an  Atlienian  colony.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture  only,  from  the  fiict  that 
the  ship  in  which  Paul  embarked  at  Csesarea  as 
a  prisoner  on  his  way  to  Italy,  belonged  to  Adra. 
myttium  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  It  was  rare  to  find  a 
vessel  going  direct  from  Palestine  to  Ital^.  The 
usual  course,  therefore,  was  to  embark  in  some 
ship  bound  to  one  of  the  ports  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  there  go  on  board  a  vessel  sailing  for  Italy. 
This  was  the  course  taken  by  the  centurion  who 
had  charge  of  Paul.  The  ship  of  Adramyttiom 
took  them  to  My  ra  in  Lycia,  and  here  they  em- 
barked in  an  Alexandrian  vessel  bound  for  Italv. 
Adnunyttium  is  still  called  Adramyt.  It  is 
built  on  a  hill,  contains  about  1000  houses,  and 
is  still  a  place  of  some  commerce. 

ADRIATIC  SEA  (Acts  xxvii.  27).  This 
name  is  now  confined  to  the  gulf  lyine  between 
Italy  on  one  side,  and  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and 
Albania  on  the  other.  But  in  St  Paul's  time 
it  extended  to  all  that  part  of  ihe  Mediterranean 
between  Crete  and  Sicily.    This  foct  is  of  im- 

Sortance,  as  relievinjr  us  fi*om  the  necessity  of 
nding  the  island  of  Melita  on  which  Paul  was 
shipwrecked,  in  the  present  Adriatic  gulf;  and 
consequently  removing  the  chief  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  identification  of  that  island  with  the 
present  Malta. 

A'DRIEL  (the  flock  rf  God),  the  person  to 
whom  Saul  gave  in  mamage  his  daughter  Merab, 
who  had  been  originally  promised  to  David  {\ 
Sam.  xviii.  19).  Five  sons  sprung  from  this 
anion,  who  were  taken  to  make  up  the  number 
of  Saul's -descendants,  whose  lives,  on  the  prin* 
ciple  of  blood-revenge,  were  required  by  the 
Gibeonites  to  avenge  the  cruelties  which  Saul 
had  exercised  towards  their  race  [Gibeonites]. 
ADUL'LAM,  an  old  city  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1,12, 
20)  in  the  plain  country  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
^osh.  XV.  35),  and  one  of  the  roytfl  cities  of  the 
Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  15).  It  was  one  of  the 
towns  which  Rehoboam  fortified  (2  Chron.  xi.  7 ; 
Micahi.  15),  and  is  mentioned  aiter  the  Oip^ 
tirity  (Neh.  xi.  30;  2  Maoe.  12,  38).  It  v 
evideDt  that  Adullam  was  one  of  the  cities  of 
*  Hm  Taltey/  or  plain  between  the  lull  oMAtiy 
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of  Jndah  and  the  sea;  and  from  its  place  in  the 
lists  of  names  (especially  2  Chron.  xi.  7),  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  far  fVom  the  Philistine 
city  of  Gath.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
I J  *caye  of  Adullam'  (1  Bam.  xxii.  1)  was  not  in 
the  Ticinity  of  the  city,  where  no  such  cave  has 
been  found,  but  in  the  mountainous  wilderness 
in  the  west  of  Judah  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 
This  conjecture  is  fayoured  by  the  fkct  that  the 
usual  haunts  of  David  were  in  this  quarter; 
whence  he  moved  into  the  land  of  Moab,  which 
was  quite  contiguous,  whereas  he  must  have 
crossed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  land,  if  the 
cave  of  Adullam  had  been  near  the  city  of  that 
name.  The  particular  cave,  usually  pointed  out 
as  *  the  cave  of  Adullam,'  is  about  six  miles 
south-west  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  side  of  a  deep 
ravine  which  passes  below  the  Frank's  mountain 
on  the  south.  It  is  an  immense  natural  cavern, 
with  numerous  passages,  the  mouth  of  which 
can  be  approached  oiily  on  foot  along  the  side 
of  the  din.  It  seems  probable  that  David,  as  a 
I  native  of  Bethlehem,  must  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  reinarkable  spot,  and  had  pro- 
bably often  availed  himself  of  its  shelter  when 
out  with  his  fatheT's  flocks.  It  would  therefore 
naturally  occur  to  him  as  a  place  of  refuge  when 
he  fled  from  Gath;  and  his  purpose  of  forming 
a  band  of  followers  was  much  more  likely  to  be 
realized  here,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native 
place,  than  in  the  westward  plain,  where  the  city 
of  Adullam  lay. 

ADULTERY.  In  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word,  adultery  denotes  the  sexual  inter- 
course of  a  married  woman  with  any  other  man 
than  her  husband,  or  of  a  married  man  with  any 
other  woman  than  his  wife.  But  the  crime  is 
not  understood  in  this  extent  amoug  Eastern 
nations,  nor  was  it  so  understood  by  the  Jews. 
With  them,  adultery  was  the  act  whereby  any 
married  man  was  exposed  to  the  risk  of  having 
a  spurious  offspring  imposed  upon  him.  An 
adulterer  was,  therefore,  any  man  who  had  illicit 
interoourse  with  a  married  or  betrothed  woman ; 
and  an  adulteress  was  a  betrothed  or  married 
woman  who  had  intercourse  with  any  other  man 
than  her  husband.  An  intercourse  between  a 
married  man  and  an  unmarried  woman  was  not, 
as  with  us,  deemed  adultery,  but  fornication ;  a 
great  sin,  but  not,  like  adultery,  involving  the 
contingency  of  polluting  a  descent,  of  turning 
aside  an  inheritance,  or  of  imposing  upon  a  man 
a  charge  which  did  not  belong  to  lum.  Adultery 
was  thus  considered  a  great  social  wrong,  against 
which  society  protected  itself  by  much  severer 
penalties  than  attended  an  unchaste  act  not  in- 
volving the  same  continflencies. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  Oriental  limitation  of 
adultery  is  intimately  connected  with  the  exist- 
ence of  polygamy.  If  adultery  be  defined  as  a 
breik^  of  the  marriage  covenant,  then,  where  the 
contract  is  between  one  man  and  one  woman,  as 
in  Christian  countries,  the  man  as  much  as  the 
'  woman  infringes  the  covenant,  or  commits  adul- 
tery, by  «Mryact  of  intercourse  with  any  other 
woman :  but  where  polygamy  is  allowed,  where 
the  husband  may'  marry  other  wives,  and  take 
to  huQself  concubines  iiA  slaves,  the  marriage 
oontraot  cannot  and  does  not  convey  to  the 
woman  a  legal  title  that  the  man  should  belons 
ID  her  alone.    I^  therefore^  a  Jew  anociated 
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with  a  woman  who  was  not  his  wife,  his  concu- 
bine, or  his  slave,  he  was  gnilty  of  unchastity, 
but  committed  no  offence  which  gave  a  wife 
reason  to  complain  that  her  legal  rights  had  been 
infringed.  Ir,  however,  the  woman  with  whom 
he  associated  was  the  wife  of  another,  he  was 
guilty  of  adultery,  not  by  infringing  his  own 
marriage  covenant,  but  by  causing  a  breach  of 
that  which  existed  between  that  woman  and  her 
husband.  By  thus  excluding  from  the  name 
and  punishment  of  adultery  the  oflence  which 
did  not  involve  the  enormous  wrong  of  imposing 
upon  a  man  a  supposititious  offspriug,  in  a  uation 
where  the  succession  to  land^  property  went 
entirely  by  birth,  so  that  a  father  could  not  by 
his  testament  alienate  it  from  any  one  who  was 
regarded  as  his  son— the  law  was  enabled,  with 
less  severity  than  if  the  inferior  oflence  had  been 
included,  to  punish  the  crime  with  death.  It  is 
still  so  punished  wherever  the  practice  of  po- 
ly^;amy  has  similarly  operated  in  limiting  the 
crime->not,  perhaps,  that  the  law  expressly]  as- 
signs that  punishment,  but  it  recognises  the  right 
of  the  injured  party  to  inflict  it,  and,  in  fact, 
leaves  it,  in  a  great  degree,  in  his  hands.  Now 
death  was  the  punishment  of  adidtery  before  the 
time  of  Moses ;  and  if  he  had  assi^ed  a  less 
punishment,  his  law  would  have  been  inoperative, 
for  private  vengeance,  sanctioned  by  usage,  would 
still  have  inflicted  death.  But  by  adopting  it 
into  the  law,  those  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  its  o^ration  which  necessarily  arise  when 
the  calm  inquiry  of  public  justice  is  substituted 
for  the  impulsive  action  of  excited  hands.  Thus, 
death  would  be  less  frequently  inflicted;  and 
that  this  effect  followed  seems  to  be  implied  in 
the  fact  that  the  whole  biblical  history  offers  no 
example  of  capital  punishment  for  the  crime. 
Eventually,  divorce  superseded  all  other  punishr 
ment 

It  seems  that  the  Roman  law  made  the  same 
important  distinction  with  the  Hebrew,  between 
the  infidelity  of  the  husband  and  of  the  wife. 
'  Adnltery '  was  defined  by  the  civilians  to  be  the 
violation  of  another  man's  bed,  so  that  the  in- 
fidelity of  the  husband  to  his  own  wife  could 
not  alone  constitute  the  offence. 

It  is  understood  that  the  crime  was  punished 
among  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  by  cutting 
off  the  nose  and  the  ears;  and  this  brings  to 
mind  the  passage  in  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xxiii.  25),  after,  in  tiie  name  of  the  Lord,  re- 
proviuff  Israel  and  Judah  for  their  adulteries 
U.e,  idolatries)  with  the  Assyrians  and  Chal- 
deans, threatens  the  punishment,  *  they  shall  take 
away  thy  nose  and  thy  ears.'  One  or  both  of 
these  mutilations,  most  generally  that  of  the 
nose,  were  also  inflicted  by  other  nations,  as  the 
Persians  and  Egyptians,  and  even  the  Romans ; 
but  we  suspect  mat  amon^  the  former,  as  with 
the  latter,  it  was  less  a  judidal  punishment  than 
a  summary  infliction  by  the  aggrieved  party.  It 
would  also  seem  that  these  mutilations  were 
more  usually  inflicted  on  the  male  than  the 
female  adulterer.  In  Egypt,  however,  cutting 
off  the  nose  was  the  fenuue  punishment,  and  the 
man  was  beaten  terribly  with  rods.  The  respect 
with  which  the  conjugal  union  was  treated  in 
that  country  in  the  earliest  times  is  manifiested 
in  the  history  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  19). 

ADULTERY,  TRIAL  OF.     It  woidd  he 
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onjiist  to  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaical  legislation 
tu  suppose  that  the  trial  of  the  stu^ected  wife 
by  the  bitter  water,  called  the  Water  of  JeaU 
o.fMi/,  was  by  it  first  produced.  It  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  attempt  to  mitigate  the  eyils  of, 
and  to  bring  under  legal  control,  an  old  custom 
which  could  not  be  entirely  abrogated. 

The  original  usage,  which  it  was  designed  to 
mitigate,  was  protobly  of  the  kind  which  we 
still  find  in  Western  Africa,  where,  when  a  party 
isi  accused  of  murder,  adultery,  or  witchcraft,  if 
he  denies  the  crime,  he  is  required  to  drink  the 
rtd  water,  and  on  refusing  is  deemed  guilty  oi 
the  offence.  But  in  Africa  the  drink  is  highly 
poisonous  in  itself,  and,  if  rightly  prepared,  the 
only  chance  of  escape  is  the  rejection  of  it  by 
the' stomach,  whereas,  among  the  Hebrews,  the 
*  water  of  jealousy,'  however  unpleasant,  was 

Srepared  in  a  prescribed  manner  with  ingre- 
ients  known  to  all  to  be  perfectly  innocent 
It  could  not  therefore  injure  the  innocent,  and 
its  action  iipon  the  guilty  must  have  resulted,  not 
from  ihe  effects  of  the  drink  itself,  but  from  the 
consciousness  of  having  committed  a  horrible 
peijary.  As  regulated,  then,  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  the  trial  for  suspected  adultery  by  the 
bitter  water  amounted  to  this,  that  a  woman 
suspected  of  adultery  by  her  husband  was  allowed 
to  repel  the  charge  by  a  public  oath  of  purgation, 
which  oath  was  desisnedly  made  so  solemn  in 
itself,  and  was  attended  by  such  awful  circum- 
stances, that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely 
chat  it  would  be  dared  by  any  woman  not  sup- 
portdl  by  the  consciousness  of  innocence.  And 
the  fiict  that  no  instance  of  tlie  actual  appli- 
cation of  Hie  ordeal  occurs  in  Scripture,  affords 
some  countenance  to  the  assertion  of  the  Jewish 
writers,  that  the  trial  was  so  much  dreaded  by 
the  women,  that  those  who  were  really  guilty 
generally  avoided  it  by  confession ;  and  Uiatthus 
the  trial  itself  early  fell  into  disuse.  And  if,  as 
we  have  supposed,  this  mode  of  trial  was  onl^ 
tolerated  by  Moses,  the  ultimate  neglect  of  it 
must  have  been  desired  and  intended  by  him. 
In  later  times,  indeed,  it  was  disputed  in  the 
Jewish  schools,  whether  the  husband  was  bound 
to  prosecute  his  wife  to  this  extremity,  or  whether 
it  was  not  lawM  for  him  to  connive  at  and 
pardon  her  act,  if  he  were  so  inclined.  There 
were  some  who  held  that  he  was  bound  by  his 
•luty  to  prosecute,  while  others  maintained  that 
it  was  left  to  his  pkasure. 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  this  form 
of  trial  was  finally  abrogated  about  forty  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  reason 
li^signed  is,  that  the  men  themselves  were  at  that 
dme  generally  adulterous ;  and  that  God  would 
uot  fulfil  the  imprecations  of  the  ordeal  oath 
upon  the  wife  while  the  husband  was  guilty  of 
the  same  crime  (John  viii.  1-8). 

Adultery,  in  the  symbolical  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  means  idolatry  and  apostacy  A'om 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  ( Jer.  iii.  8,  9 ;  Rzek. 
xvi.  32 ;  xxiii.  37 ;  also  Rev.  ii.  22).  Hence  an 
Adulteresg  meant  an  apostate  chnrch  or  city,  par- 
ticularly *the  daughter  of  Jerusalem,'  or  the 
Jewish  church  and  people  (Isa.  i.  21 ;  Jer.  iii.  6, 
8,  9;  E*ek.  xvi,  22;  xxiii.  7).  This  figure  re- 
sulted from  the  primary  one,  which  describes 
the  connection  between  God  and  his  separated 
people  as  a  marriage  between  him  and  them. 
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By  an  application  of  the  same  figure,  *  An  adul- 
terous generation*  (Matt  xii.  39;  xvi.  4;  Mark 
vii.  38)  means  a  faithless  and  impious  genera^ 
tion. 

ADUM'MIM,  a  place  which  is  only  twice 
named  in  Scripture.  Once  (Josh.  xv.  7), 
where,  f^-om  the  context,  it  seems  to  indicate  the 
border  between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  that 
it  was  an  ascending  road  between  Gilgal  (and 
also  Jericho)  and  Jerusalem.  The  second  notice 
(Josh,  xviii.  17)  adds  no  fhrther  information, 
but  repeats  *  the  ascent  to  Adummim.'  Most  com- 
mentators take  the  name  to  mean  the  place  of 
bloody  and  follow  Jerome,  who  finds  the  place  in 
the  dangerous  or  mountainous  part  of  tne  road 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  supposes 
that  it  was  so  called  firom  the  frequent  effusion 
of  blood  bythe  robbers,  by  whom  it  was  much 
infested.  These  are  curious  interpretations  of 
the  original  word,  which  merely  denotes  the 
redness  of  the  soil  or  rock.  However,  as  a  diffi- 
cult pass  in  a  desolate  rooky  region,  between 
important  cities,  the  part  of  the  road  indicated 
by  Jerome,  and  all  after  him,  was  as  likely  to 
be  infested  by  robbers  in  earlier  times  as  in  those 
of  Jerome  and  at  the  present  day.  Indeed,  the 
character  of  the  road  was  so  notorious,  that 
Christ  lays  the  scene  of  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan  (Luke  x.)  upon  it;  and  Jerome  in- 
forms us  that  Adummim  or  Adoramim  was  be> 
lieved  to  be  the  place  where  the  traveller  (taken 
as  a  real  person)  *  fell  among  thieves.'  He  adds 
that  a  fort  and  garri^n  was  maintained  here  for 
the  safeguard  of  travellers.  The  travellers  of 
the  present  century  mention  the  spot  and  neigh* 
bonrhood  nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  those  of 
older  date.  They  all  represent  the  road  as  still 
infested  by  robbers,  fh)m  whom  some  of  them 
have  not  esca^d  without  danger.  The  plaoe 
thus  indicated  is  about  eight  miles  f^om  Jerusa- 
lem, and  four  from  Jericho. 

ADVOCATE,  one  who  pleads  the  cause  of 
another;  also  one  who  exhorts^  defends,  com- 
forts, prays  for  another.  It  is  an  appellation 
given  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  Christ  (John  xiv. 
16 ;  XV.  26 ;  xvi.  7),  and  to  Christ  himself  by  an 
apostle  (1  John  ii.  1;  see  also  Rom.  viii.  34; 
Heb.  vii.  25). 

In  the  forensic  sense,  advocates  or  pleaders 
were  not  known  to  the  Jews  until  they  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  were 
obliged  to  transact  their  law  affairs  after  the 
Roman  manner.  Being  then  little  conversant 
with  the  Roman  laws,  and  with  the  forms  of  the 
jurists,  it  was  necessary  for  them,  in  pleading  a 
cause  before  the  Roman  magistrates,  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  a  Roman  lawyer  or  advocate^ 
who  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  In  all  the  Roman  provinces  such 
men  were  found,  who  devoted  their  time  and 
labour  to  the  pleading  of  causes  and  the  trans- 
acting of  other  legtfl  business  in  the  provincial 
courts.  It  also  appears  that  many  Roman  youths 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  forensic  business 
used  to  repair  to  the  provinces  with  the  consuls 
and  prstors,  in  oi-de.',  by  managing  the-  causes 
of  the  provincials,  to  fit  themselves  for  more  im- 
portant ones  at  Rome.  Such  an  advocate  was 
Tertullus,  whom  the  Jews  empkjed  to  accuse 
Paul  before  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  1)  [Accitser]. 

iE'GYPT.    [Egypt.] 
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iB'NON, /ouiilain;  the  name  of  a  place  near 
Salem,  where  John  baptized  (John  iii.  23) ;  the 
reason  given,  'because  there  was  much  water 
there/  would  suggest  that  he  baptized  at  the 
springs  from  which  the  place  took  its  name. 

^THICyPIA.  [Ethiopia.] 
.  AFFINITY  is  relationship  by  marriage,  as 
distinguished  from  connanuuiuit^f  which  is  rela- 
tionship by  blood.  Marriages  between  persons 
thus  related,  in  various  degrees,  were  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  which  previous  usage,  in 
different  conditions  of  society,  had  allowed. 
These  degrees  are  enumerated  in  Lev.  xviii.  7, 
<o.  The  examples  before  the  law  are  those  of 
Cain  and  Abel,  who,  as  the  necessity  of  the  case 
required,  married  their  own  sisters.  Abraham 
married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  his  fiither  by  I 
another  wife,  or  else,  as  some  suppose,  the  , 
daughter  of  his  elder  brother  by  a  former  wife  of  i 
Us  father.  Jacob  also  married  the  two  sisters 
Leah  and  Rachel.  In  the  fit-st  instance,  and  < 
even  in  the  second,  there  was  an  obvious  con&an-  | 
guinity,  and  only  the  last  offered  a  previous  re- 
ULtionship  of  affinity  merely.  So  also,  in  the  ' 
prohibition  of  the  law,  a  consanguinity  can  be 
traced  in  what  are  usually  set  down  as  degrees 
of  affinity  merely.  The  degrees  of  real  aiiiuity 
interdicted  are,  that  a  man  shall  not  (nor  a 
woman  in  the  corresponding  relations)  marry 
his--l.  Father's  widow  (not  his  own  mother); 
2.  The  daughter  of  his  father's  wife  by  another 
husband ;  3.  The  widow  of  his  paternal  uncle ; 
4.  Nor  his  brother's  widow  if  he  has  left  chil- 
dren by  her ;  but,  if  not,  he  was  bound  to  marry 
her  to  raise  up  children  to  his  deceased  brother. 
The  other  prohibitions  are  connected  with  the 
condition  ox  polygamy,  and  they  prohibited  a 
man  from  having — I.  a  mother  and  her  daugh- 
ter for  wives  at  the  same  time;  2.  or  two 
sisters  for  wives  at  the  same  time.  These  pro- 
hibition^ although  founded  in  Oriental  notions, 
adapted  to  a  particular  condition  of  society,  and 
connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Levitical 
marriage  law,  have  been  imported  wholesale 
into  our  canon  law.  The  fitness  9f  this  is  doubted 
by  many:  but  as,  apart  from  any  moral  ques- 
tions, the  prohibited  marriages  are  such  as  few 
would,  in  the  present  condition  of  European 
society,  desire  to  contract,  and  such  as  would 
be  deemed  repugnant  to  good  taste  and  correct 
manners,  there  is  little  real  matter  of  regret  in 
this  adoption  of  the  Levitical  law.  Indeed,  the 
objections  to  this  adoption  have  rested  chiefly 
upon  one  point;  and  that  happens  to  be  a  point 
in  which  the  lair  itself  appears  to  have  been 
egregiously  misunderstood.  This  is  in  the  in- 
junction which,  under  permitted  polygamy,  for- 
bade a  man  to  have  two  sisters  at  once ;  an  in- 
junction wMch  has  been  construed,  under  the 
Christian  law,  which  allows  but  one  wife,  to 
apply  equally  to  the  case  of  a  man  manying  the 
sister  of  a  deceased  wife.  The  law  itself  is, 
however,  so  plain,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  its  trua  object— concerning  which  nearly  all 
commentators  are  agreed— could  have  been  thus 
interpreted.  It  is  rendered  in  our  version, 
'  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to 
vex  her  (or  rather,  perhaps,  to  rival  her),  to  un- 
cover her  nakedness,  beside  the  other  in  her  Hfe^ 
time*  And  the  design  seems  evidently  to  be  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  unseemly  jea- 


lousies and  contentions  between  sisteiHrivei  w 
embittered  the  life  of  Jacob— the  father  of  the 
twelve  tribes.  The  more  recondite  sense  has 
been  extracted,  with  rather  ungentle  violence  to 
the  principles  of  Hebrew  construction,  by  making 
'vex  her'  the  antecedent  of  *in  her  lifetime,' 
instead  of '  take  her  sister  to  her,  in  her  lifetime.' 
And  it  is  explained,  under  this  view,  that  the 
married  sister  should  not  be  'vexed'  in  her  life- 
time by  the  prospect  that  her  sister  might  suc- 
ceed her.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  such  an 
idea  would  never  have  occurred  in  the  East, 
where  unmarried  sisters  are  far  more  rarely  than 
in  Europe  brought  into  such  acquaintance  with 
the  husband  of  the  married  sister  as  to  give 
occasion  for  such  *  vexation '  or  *  rivalry '  as  this. 
This  view  of  the  matter,  though  completely  ex- 
ploded among  real  biblical  critics,  is  perhaps  not 
calculated  to  do  much  harm,  except  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  and  except  as  it  may  prove  a 
snare  to  some  sincere  but  w^ik  consciences. 

AFFIRMATIVES.  Among  the  Jews  the  for- 
mula of  assent  or  affirmation  was  thou  hael  aaid^ 
or  thou  haat  rightly  aaid.  It  is  stated  by  Aryda 
and  others  that  this  is  the  prevailing  mode  in 
which  a  person  expresses  his  assent,  at  this  day, 
in  Lebanon,  especially  when  he  does  not  wish 
to  assert  anything  in  express  terms.  This  ex- 
plains the  answer  of  our  Saviour  to  the  high- 
priest  Caiaphos  (Matt.  xxvi.  64),  when  he  was 
asked  whether  he  was  the  Christ,  the  sou  of  God, 
and  replied,  thou  haxt  said  (see  also  Matt  xxvL 
25).  All  readers  of  even  translations  are  fi^ 
miliar  with  a  frequent  elegancy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,  or  rather  of  the  Hebrew  language,  m 
using  an  affinnative  and  negative  together,  by 
whidi  the  sense  is  rendered  more  emphatic: 
sometimes  the  negative  first,  as  Ps.  cxviii.  17,  *  I 
shall  not  die,  but  live,'  &c ;  sometimes  the  ne- 
gative first,  as  Isa.  xxxviii.  1,  *  Thou  shalt  die, 
and  not  live.'  In  John  i.  20,  there  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  emphasis  produced  by  a  nega- 
tive being  placed  between  two  affirmatives — 
*  And  he  confessed,  and  denied  not,  but  confessed, 
I  am  not  the  Christ' 

A  FRIC A.  This  *  quarter  of  the  world '  is  not 
mentioned  as  such  by  any  general  name  in 
Scripture,  although  some  of  its  regions  are  indi- 
cated. It  is  thought  by  some,  however,  that 
Africa,  or  as  much  of  it  as  was  then  known,  is 
denoted  by  *  the  land  of  Ham,'  in  several  of  the 
Psalms.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
context  rather  restricts  this  designation  of  Egypt 
Whether  Africa  was  really  ^  the  land  of  Ham,' 
that  is,  was  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Ham, 
is  quite  another  question  [Ham]. 

AG'ABUS,  the  name  of  *  a  prophet,'  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  disc'rples  of 
Christ  He,  with  others,  came  from  Judaea  to 
Antioch,  while  Paul  and  Barnabas  (a.d.  43^ 
were  there,  and  announced  an  approaching  fa- 
mine, which  actually  occurred  the  following 
year.  Some  writers  suppose  that  the  famine  was 
pieneral;  but  most  modern  commentators  uiiite 
m  understanding  that  the  terms  of  the  original 
apply  not  to  the  whole  world,  nor  even  to  all  the 
Roman  empire,  but,  as  in  Luke  ii.  1,  to  Judaa 
only,  and  that  the  reference  is  to  that  famine 
which,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius,  ovei-spread 
Palestine.  The  poor  Jews,  in  general,  were  then 
relieved  by  the  Queen  of  Adiabene,  who  sent  to 
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fmhase  com  in  E^gjpt  for  them;  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  Christiaiis  in  that  country  contribu' 
tions  irere  raised  by  the  brethren  at  Antioch, 
and  eonveyed  to  Jerusalem  by  Paol  and  Bar- 
nabas (Acts  xL  27-30).  Many  years  after,  this 
same  Agabus  met  Paul  at  Ca^area,  and  warned 
him  of  the  sufferings  -which  awaited  him  if  he 
prosecuted  his  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

A'GAG,  the  name  of  two  idngs  of  the  Ama- 
Idutes,  and  perhaps  a  common  name  of  all  their 
longs,  like  Pharaoh  in  Egypt  (comp.  Num. 
xxiv.  7;  1  Sam.  xt.  8,  9,  20,  32).  The  first  of 
these  passages  would  imply  that  the  king  of  the 
Amalekites  was,  then  at  least,  a  greater  monarch, 
and  his  people  a  greater  people,  than  is  com- 
monly imagined  [AmalekitesJ.  The  latter  re- 
ferences are  to  that  king  of  the  Amalekites  who 
was  spared  by  Saul,  contrary  to  that  solemn  tow 
of  derotementtodestniction*  whereby  the  nation, 
as  sacfa,  had  of  old  precluded  itself  from  giving 
any  quarter  to  that  people  (Ezod.  xvii.  14 ;  Deut. 
xxT.  17-19).  Hence,  when  Samuel  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  Saul,  he  ordered  Agag  to  be  brought 
forth.  He  came  <  nleasantlv,'  deeming  secure 
the  life  which  the  king  had  spared.  But  the 
prophet  ordered  him  to  be  cut  in  pieces ;  and  the 
expression  which  he  employed— 'As  thy  sword 
hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall  thv  mother 
be  AhiiHiPfia  amon^  women ' — indicates  that,  apart 
from  the  obligations  of  the  vow,  some  such  ex- 
ample of  retributive  justice  was  intended  as  had 
been  exercised  in  the  case  of  Adonibezek ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  Agag  had  made  himself  infamous 
by  the  same  treatment  of  some  prisoners  of  distino- 
tion  (probably  Israelites)  as  he  now  received  from 
SamneL  The  unusual  mode  in  which  his  death 
was  inflicted  strongly  supports  this  conclusion. 

AGAGITF^  used  as  a  Gentile  name  for  Ama- 
lekite  in  Est  iii  1,  10 ;  viiL  3,  5. 

AGATE,  a  precious  or  rather  ornamental 
stone,  which  was  one  of  those  in  the  breast-plate 
of  the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12). 
This  stone  is  popularly  known  in  this  country 
under  the  name  of  Scotch  pebble.  There  are  few 
countries  in  which  agates  of  some  quality  or 
other  are  not  produoed.  The  finest  are  those  of 
India ;  they  are  plentiful,  and  sometimes  fine,  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany ;  but  those  found  in 
this  country  are  seldom  good. 

Agate  is  one  of  the  numerous  modifications  of 
fbrm  under  which  silica  presents  itself,  almost  in 
a  state  of  purity,  forming  98  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  mineral.  The  siliceous  particles  are  not 
so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  transparency  of 
rock  crystal,  but  a  semi-pellucid,  sometimes  al- 
most opaque  substance,  with  a  resinous  or  waxy 
fracture ;  and  various  shades  of  colour  are  pro- 
duced by  minute  quantities  of  iron.  The  same 
stone  sometimes  contains  parts  of  different  de- 
grees of  translucency,  and  of  various  shades  of 
colour;  and  the  endless  combinations  of  these, 
produce  the  beautiful  and  singular  internal 
forms,  for  which,  together  with  the  high  polish 
they  are  capable  of  receiving,  agates  obtain  their 
value  as  precious  stones.  The  Scripture  text 
shows  the  early  use  of  this  stone  for  engraving ; 
and  several  antique  agates,  engraved  with  ex- 
quisite beauty,  are  still  prcserv^  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious. 

AGE.     [Chbonologt;  Genebation;    Lon- 
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AGE,  OLD.  The  strong  desirtf  of  a  pro- 
tracted life,  and  the  marked  respect  with  which 
aged  persons  were  treated  among  the  Jews,  are 
very  often  indicated  in  the  Scriptures.  The  most 
striking  instance  which  Job  can  ^ve  of  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  once  held,  is  tiiat  even 
old  men  stood  up  as  he  passed  them  in  the  streets 
(Job  xxix.  8),  the  force  of  which  is  illustrated 
by  the  injunction  in  the  law,  *  Before  the  hoary 
head  thou  shalt  stand  up,  and  shalt  reverence  the 
aged'  ^Lev.  xix.  32).  Similar  injunctions  are 
repeatea  in  the  Apocr3'pha,  so  as  to  show  the 
deportment  expected  from  young  men  towards 
their  seniors  in  company.  Thus,  in  describing 
a  feast,  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xxxii.  3,  7) 
says,  '  Speak  thou  that  art  the  elder,  for  it  be- 
cometh  thee.  Speak,  young  man,  if  there  be 
need  of  thee,  and  yet  scarcely,  when  thou  art 
twice  asked.' 

Thus  the  attainment  of  old  age  is  constantly 
promised  or  described  as  a  blessing  ^Gen.  xv. 
15;  Job  V.  26\  and  communities  as  hiehly  fa- 
voured in  which  old  people  abound  (ua.  Ixv. 
20;  Zech.  viii.  4),  while  premature  death  is 
the  greatest  of  calamities  upon  individuals,  and 
to  the  families  to  which  they  belong  (I  Sam.  ii. 
32) ;  the  aged  are  constantly  supposea  to  excel 
in  undei^tanding  and  judgment  (Job.  xiL  20 ; 
XV.  10 ;  xxxii.  9 ;  1  Kings  xii.  6,  8),  and  the 
mercilessness  of  the  Chaldeans  is  expressed  by 
their  having  *  no  compassion '  upon  the  *  old 
man,  or  him  who  stooped  for  age '  (2  CJhron. 
xxxvi.  17). 

The  strong  desire  to  attain  old  age  was  neces- 
sarily in  some  degree  connected  with  or  re- 
sembled the  respect  paid  to  aged  persons;  for 
people  would  scarcely  desire  to  be  old,  were  the 
aged  neglected  or  regarded  witii  mere  suffei^ 
auce. 

Attention  to  age  was  very  general  in  ancient 
times ;  and  is  still  observed  in  all  such  conditions 
of  society  as  those  through  which  the  Israelites 
passed.  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  young  men 
rose  before  the  aged,  and  always  yielded  to  them 
the  first  place.  The  youth  of  Sparta  did  the 
same,  and  were  silent — or,  as  the  Hebrews  would 
say,  laid  their  hand  upon  their  mouth — when- 
ever their  elders  spoke.  At  Athens^  and  in 
other  Greek  states,  old  men  were  treated  with 
corresponding  respect  In  Ghina  the  deference 
for  the  aged,  and  the  honours  and  distinctions 
awarded  to  them,  form  a  capital  point  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  among  the  Moslems  of  Western 
Asia,  whose  usages  offer  so  many  analogies  to 
those  of  the  Hebrews,  the  same  regard  for  se- 
niority is  strongly  shown.  Among  the  Arabs  it 
is  very  seldom  that  a  youth  can  be  permitted  to 
eat  with  men.  With  the  Turks,  age,  even  be- 
tween brothers,  is  the  object  of  marked  de- 
ference. 

AGONY,  a  word  directiy  meaning  conte$t^ 
and  especially  the  contests  by  wrestiing,  &c  in 
the  public  games ;  whence  it  is  applied  meta- 
phorically to  a  severe  struggle  or  conflict  with 
pain  and  suffering.  A^ony  is  the  actual  struggle 
with  present  evil,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from 
angutskf  which  arises  from  the  reflection  on  evil 
that  is  past.  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is 
only  used  by  Luke  (xx.  44),  and  is  employed  by 
him  with  terrible  significance  to  describe  the 
fearful  struggle  which  our  Lord  sustained  in  the 
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garden  of  Gethsemane.  The  drcamstances  of 
this  mysterioos  transaction  are  recorded  in  Matt 
xxvi.  36-46  ;  Mark  xiv.  32-42 ;  Luke  xx,  89-48 ; 
Heb.  V.  7,  8.  None  of  these  passages,  taken  sepsr 
rately,  contains  a  full  history  of  oar  Sayiour's 
agony.  Each  of  the  three  Evangelists  has  omitted 
some  things  which  the  others  have  recorded,  and 
all  are  very  brief.  The  passage  in  Hebrews  is  only 
an  incidental  notice.  The  three  Evangelists  ap- 
pear to  have  had  the  same  design,  namely,  to  con- 
vey to  their  readers  an  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the 
Lord's  distress ;  but  they  compass  it  in  different 
ways.  Luke  alone  notices  the  agony,  the  bloody 
sweat,  and  the  appearance  of  an  angel  from 
heaven  strengthening  him.  Matthew  and  Mark 
alone  record  the  change  which  appeared  in  his 
countenance  and  manner,  the  complaint  which 
he  uttered  of  the  overpowering  sorrows  of  his 
soul,  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  prayer.  All 
agree  that  he  prayed  for  the  removal  of  what  he 
called  *  this  cup,'  and  are  careful  to  note  that  he 
qualified  Ais  earnest  petition  by  a  preference  of 
his  Father's  will  to  his  own. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  his  overwhelming 
distress,  Jesus  himself  points  it  out  in  the  prayer, 
*  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pats  from  me  f  the 
cup  which  his  Father  had  appointed  for  him ; 
and  the  question  is,  what  does  he  mean  by  '  this 
cap.'  Doddridge  and  others  think  that  he  means 
the  instant  agony,  the  trouble  that  he  then  ac- 
tually endured.  But  this  is  satisfactorily  an- 
swered by  Dr.  Mayer,  who  shows  by  reference 
to  John  xviii.  18,  that  the  cup  respecting  which 
he  prayed  was  one  that  was  then  before  him, 
which  he  had  not  yet  taken  up  to  drink,  and 
which  he  desired,  if  possible,  that  the  Father 
should  remove.  It  could,  therefore,  be  no  other 
than  the  scene  of  suffering  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  enter.  It  was  the  death  which  the  Fa- 
ther had  appointed  for  him — the  death  of  the 
cross — with  all  the  attending  circumstances 
which  aggravated  its  horror  |  mat  scene  of  woe 
which  began  with  his  arrest  in  the  garden,  and 
was  consummated  by  his  death  on  Calvary. 
Jesus  had  long  been  mmiliar  with  this  prospect, 
and  had  look^  to  it  as  the  appointed  termina- 
tion of  his  ministry  (Matt  xvi.  21 ;  xvii.  9-12 ; 
XX.  17,  19,  28;  Mark  x.  32-34;  John  x.  18; 
xii.  32,  33).  But  when  he  looked  forward  to 
this  destination,  as  the  hour  approached,  a  chill 
of  horror  sometimes  came  over  him,  and  found 
expression  in  external  signs  of  distress  (John  xii. 
27;  oomp.  Luke  xii.  49,  50).  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  something  more  than  the  cross 
was  now  before  him,  and  that  he  was  now  placed 
in  a  new  and  hitherto  untried  situation.  Dr. 
Mayer  says :  '  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing 
that  he  was  here  put  upon  the  trial  of  his  ob^ 
dience.  It  was  the  purpose  of  God  to  subject 
the  obedience  of  Jesus  to  a  severe  ordeal,  in  order 
that,  like  gold  tried  in  the  furnace,  it  might  be 
an  act  of  more  perfect  and  illustrious  virtue ; 
and  for  this  end  he  permitted  him  to  be  assailed 
by  the  fiercest  temptation  to  disobey  his  will  and 
to  refuse  the  appointed  cup.  In  pursuance  of 
this  purpose,  the  mind  of  Jesus  was  left  to  pass 
under  a  dark  cloud,  his  views  lost  their  clear- 
ness, the  Father's  will  was  shrouded  in  obscurity, 
the  cross  appeared  in  ten-fold  horror,  and  nature 
was  left  to  indulge  her  feelings,  and  to  put  forth 
her  rduotanoe.' 
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Under  another  head  [Bloody  Sweat]  will  be 
found  the  considerations  suggested  by  one  of  the 
remarkable  circumstances  of  this  event 

AGRARIAN  LAW.  To  this,  or  some  such 
heading,  belongs  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
laws  by  which  the  distribution  and  tenure  of 
laud  were  regulated  among  the  Hebrew  people ; 
while  the  modes  and  forms  in  which  toe  land 
was  cultivated  belong  to  Aobicdltobb. 

The  Hebrews  were  for  the  most  rart  a  pastoral 
people  until  they  were  settied  in  Palestine,  and 
their  pastoral  habits  were  mainly  instrumental  in 
keeping  them  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  agriculturists,  and  had  a 
strong  dislike  to  a  shepherd  life  (Gen.  xlvi.  34). 
But  when  they  became  an  ind^mndent  and  so- 
vereign nation,  the  same  result  of  separation 
fl'om  other  nations  was  to  be  aided  by  inducing 
them  to  devote  their  chief  attention  to  the  culture 
of  the  soil. 

It  was,  doubdess,  in  subservience  to  this  object 
and  to  fkcilitate  the  change,  that  the  Israelites 
were  put  in  possession  of  a  country  already  in 
a  state  of  high  cultivation  (Deut  vi.  11).  And 
it  was  in  order  to  retain  them  in  this  condition, 
to  give  them  a  vital  interest  in  it,  and  to  make  it 
a  source  of  happiness  to  them,  that  a  very  pe- 
culiar agrarian  law  was  given  to  them.  An 
equal  distribution  of  the  soil  (Num.  xxvi.  53-54) 
was  the  basis  of  the  agrarian  law.  By  it  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  support  of  600,000  yeo- 
manry, with  (according  to  different  calculations) 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  acres  of  land  each. 
This  land  they  held  independent  of  all  temporal 
superiors,  by  direct  tenure  from  Jehovah  their 
sovereijpi,  by  whose  power  they  were  to  acquire 
the  temtory,  and  under  whose  protection  they 
were  to  enjoy  and  retain  it  But  this  law  was 
guarded  by  other  provisions  equally  wise  and 
salutary.  The  accumulation  of  debt  was  pre- 
vented, first,  by  prohibiting  every  Hebrew  from 
accepting  of  interest  (Lev.  xxv.  35, 86)  from  any 
of  his  feliow-citizens ;  next  by  establishing  a 
regular  release  of  debts  every  seventh  year ;  and, 
finally,  by  ordering  that  no  lands  could  be 
alienated  for  ever,  but  must,  on  each  year  of 
Jubilee,  or  every  seventh  Sabbatic  year,  revert 
to  the  fiimilies  which  originally  possessed  them. 
Thus,  without  absolutely  depnvinp;  individuals 
of  all  temporary  dominion  over  their  landed  pro* 
perty,  it  re^tallished,  every  fiftieth  year,  that 
original  and  equal  distribution  of  it  which  was 
the  foundation  of  the  national  polity ;  and  as  the 
period  of  such  reversion  was  fixed  and  regular, 
all  parties  had  due  notice  of  the  terms  on  which 
they  negotiated ;  so  that  there  was  no  ground 
forjpublic  commotion  or  private  complaint 

This  law,  by  which  landed  property  was  re- 
leased in  the  year  of  Jubilee  from  all  previous 
obligations,  did  not  extend  to  houses  in  towns, 
which,  if  not  redeemed  within  one  year  aftei 
being  sold,  were  alienated  for  ever  (Lev.  xxv.  29, 
30).  This  must  have  jgiveu  to  property  in  the 
country  a  decided  preference  over  property  in 
cities,  and  must  have  greatiy  contributed  to  the 
essential  object  of  all  those  regulations,  by  afford- 
ing an  inducement  to  every  Hebrew,  to  reside  on 
and  cultivate  his  land.  Further,  the  original  dis- 
tribution of  the  land  was  to  the  several  tribes 
according  to  their  fiimilies,  so  that  each  tribe 
was,  so  to  speak,  settied  in  the  same  county* 
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tud  each  fiunily  in  the  same  barony  or  hundred. 
Vor  was  the  estate  of  any  family  in  one  tribe 
permitted  to  pass  into  another,  even  by  the  mar- 
nage  of  an  heiress  (Num.  xxvii.) ;  so  that  not 
only  was  the  original  balance  of  property  pre- 
ferred, but  the  closest  and  dearest  connections  of 
tffinity  attached  to  each  other  the  inhabitants  of 
I  overy  Ticinage. 

For  this  laud  a  kind  of  quit-rent  was- payable 
to  the  sovereign  proprietor,  in  the  form  of  a  tenth 
)r  tithe  of  the  produce,  which  was  assigned  to 
he  priesthood  [Tithes].  The  condition  of  mili- 
ary service  was  also  attached  to  the  land :  as  it 
ippean  that  every  freeholder  (Deut.  xx.  5)  was 
>bliged  to  attend  at  the  general  muster  of  the 
iiational  army,  and  to  serve  in  it,  at  his  own  ex- 
^xinae  (often  more  than  repaid  by  the  plunder), 
IS  lonff  as  the  occasion  required.  In  this  direc- 
ion,  therefore,  the  agrarian  law  operated  in  se- 
curing a  body  of  600,000  men,  inured  to  labour 
ind  industry,  always  assumed  to  be  ready,  as 
Jiey  were  bound,  to  come  forward  at  their  coun- 
irj  s  call.  This  great  body  of  national  yeomanry, 
;very  one  of  whom  had  an  important  stake  m 
he  national  independence,  was  officered  by  its 
jwn  hereditary  chiefe,  heads  of  tribes  and  families 
comp.  Exod.  xviii.  and  Num.  xxxi.  14) ;  and 
.nust  have  presented  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
u-eacberous  ambition  and  political  intrigue,  and 
;o  every  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth and  establish  despotic  power.  Nor 
were  these  institutions  less  wisely  adapted  to  se- 
cure the  state  against  foreign  violence,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  offensive  wars  and  re- 
mote conquests.  For  while  this  vast  body  of 
hardy  yeomanry  were  always  ready  to  defend 
iheir  country,  when  assailed  by  foreign  foes,  yet, 
being  constantly  employed  in  agriculture,  atr 
tached  to  domestic  life^  and  enjoying  at  home  the 
.society  of  the  numerous  relatives  who  peopled 
heir  neighbourhood,  war  must  have  been  in  a 
lugh  degree  averse  to  their  tastes  and  habits. 
Religion  also  took  part  in  preventing  them  from 
being  captivated  by  the  splendour  of  military 
glory.  On  returning  from  battle,  even  if  vio 
torions,  in  order  to  bring  them  back  to  more 
peacefiil  feelings  after  the  rage  of  war,  the  law 
required  them  to  consider  themselves  as  pollut«d 
by  the  slaughter,  and  unworthy  of  appearing  in 
:he  camp  of  Jdiovah  until  they  had  employed  an 
entire  day  in  the  rites  of  purification  (Num.  xix. 
13-16 ;  xxxi.  19).  Besides,  the  force  was  en- 
tirely infantry;  the  law  forbidding  even  the 
kin^  to  multiply  horses  in  their  train  (Deut 
xvii.  16)  ;  and  this,  with  the  ordinance  requiring 
the  attendance  of  all  the  males  three  times  every 
year  at  Jerusalem,  proved  the  intention  of  the 
legislator  to  confine  the  natives  within  the  limits 
of  the  Promised  Land,  and  rendered  lon^  and 
distant  wars  and  conquests  impossible  without 
the  virtual  renunciation  of  that  religion  which 
was  incorporated  with  their  whole  civil  polity, 
and  which  was,  in  fact,  the  charter  by  which  they 
held  their  THt>per^  and  enjoyed  all  their  rights. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  antiquity  of  a^cul- 
ture  is  intimated  in  the  brief  history  of  Cam  and 
Abel  (Gen.  iv.  2,  3).  But  of  the  actual  state  of 
affricnlture  before  the  deluge  we  know  nothing. 
whatever  knowledge  was  possessed  by  the  old 
world  was  doubtless  transmitted  to  the  new  by 
Nooli  and  lus  tons ;  and  that  this  knowledge  was 
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conbriderable  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  one  of  tbs 
operations  of  Noah,  when  he  *  began  to  be  a 
husbandman,'  was  to  plant  a  vineyard,  and  to 
make  wine  with  the  fruit  (Gen.  ix.  20).  There 
are  few  agricultural  notices  belonging  to  the 
patriarchal  period,  but  they  suffice  to  snow  that 
the  land  of  Canaan  was  in  a  state  of  cultivation, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  possessed  what  were  at 
a  later  date  the  principal  products  of  the  soil  in 
the  same  countay.  In  giving  to  the  Israelites 
possession  of  a  country  already  under  cultivation, 
It  was  the  Divine  intention  that  they  should  keep 
Qp  that  cultivation,  and  become  themselves  an 
agricultural  people ;  and  in  doing  this  they  doubts 
less  adopted  the  practices  of  apiculture  which 
they  found  already  established  m  the  country. 

As  the  condition  of  the  seasons  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  agricultural  operations,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  the  variations  of  sunshine  and  rain,  whidi 
with  us  extend  throughout  the  year,  are  in  Pales- 
tine confined  chiefiy  to  the  latter  part  of  autumn 
and  the  winter.  During  all  the  rest  of  the  year 
the  sky  is  almost  uninterruptedly  cloudless,  and 
rain  very  rarely  falls.  The  autumnal  rains  usu- 
ally commence  at  the  latter  end  of  October  or 
the  beginning  of  November,  not  suddenly,  but 
by  degrees,  which  gives  opportunity  to  the  hus- 
bandman to  sow  his  wheat  and  barley.  The 
rains  continue  during  November  and  December, 
but  afterwards  thcv  occur  at  longer  intervals; 
and  rain  is  rare  alter  March,  and  almost  never 
occurs  as  late  as  May.  The  cold  of  winter  is  not 
severe ;  and  as  the  ground  is  never  ftozen,  the 
labours  of  the  husbandman  are  not  entirely  in- 
terrupted. Snow  falls  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  never  lies  louff  on  tiie  ground.  In 
the  plains  and  valleys  the  heat  of  summer  is  op- 
pressive, but  not  in  the  more  elevated  tracts.  In 
such  high  grounds  the  nights  are  cool,  often  with 
heavy  dew.  The  total  absence  of  rain  in  sum- 
mer soon  destroys  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and 
gives  to  the  general  landscape,  even  in  the  high 
countiy,  an  aspect  of  drought  and  barrenness. 
No  green  thing  remains  but  the  foliage  of  the 
scattered  frait  trees,  and  occasional  vineyards 
and  fields  of  millet  In  autumn  the  whole  land 
becomes  dry  and  parched ;  the  cisterns  are  nearly 
empty ;  and  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate, 
looks  forward  with  longing  for  the  return  of 
the  rainy  season.  In  the  hill  country  the  time 
of  harvest  is  later  than  in  the  plains  of  the  Jordan 
and  of  the  sea-coast  The  barley  harvest  is  about 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  that  of  wheat  In  tiic 
plain  of  the  Jordan  the  wheat  harvest  is  early  in 
May  ;  in  the  plains  of  the  coast  and  of  Esdraelon 
it  is  towards  the  latter  end  of  that  month ;  and  in 
the  hills,  not  until  June.  The  general  vintage  is 
in  September,  but  the  first  grapes  ripen  in  July  ; 
and  from  that  time  the  towns  are  well  supplied 
with  this  fruit 

Soil,  &c.--The  geological  characters  of  the 
soil  in  Palestine  have  never  been  satisfactorily 
stated ;  but  the  different  epithets  of  description 
which  travellers  employ  enable  us  to  know  tha 
it  differs  considerably,  both  in  its  appearance  and 
character,  in  different  parts  of  the  land;  but 
wherever  soil  of  any  kind  exists,  even  to  a  very 
slight  depth,  it  is  found  to  be  highly  fertile.  As 
parts  of  Palestine  are  hilly,  and  hills  have  Eeldom 
much  deptli  of  soil,  the  mode  of  cultivating  them 
in  terraces  was  ancieiitiy,  and  is  now,  much  em- 
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ployed.  A  series  of  loir  stose  walls,  one  above 
another,  across  ihe  £M;e  of  the  hill,  arrested  the 
soil  broaght  down  by  the  rains,  and  afforded  a 
series  of  Teyels  for  the  operations  of  the  husband- 
man. This  mode  of  cultivation  is  usual  in  Le- 
banon, and  is  not  unfrequent  in  Palestine,  where 
the  remains  of  terraces  across  the  hills,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  attest  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  anciently  carried. 

In  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Palestine,  water 
is  the  great  fertilizing  agent  The  rains  of  au- 
tumn and  winter,  ana  the  dews  of  spring,  suffice 
for  the  ordinary  objects  of  agriculture ;  but  the 
ancient  inhabitants  were  able,  in  some  narts,  to 
avert  even  the  aridity  which  the  summer  droughts 
occasioned,  and  to  keep  up  a  garden-like  verdure, 
by  means  of  aqueducts  communicating  with  the 
brooks  and  rivers  (Ps.  i.  3;  Ixv.  10 ;  Prov.  xxi. 
1:  Isa.  zxx.  25;  xxxiL  2,  20;  Hos.  xiL  11). 
Hence  springs,  fountains,  and  rivulets  were  as 
much  esteemed  by  husbandmen  as  by  shepherds 
(Josh.  XV.  19  ;  Judg.  L  15).  The  soil  was  also 
cleared  of  stones,  and  carefully  cultivated ;  and 
its  fertility  was  increased  by  me  ashes  to  which 
the  dry  stubble  and  herbage  were  occasionally 
reduced  bv  burning  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  (Prov.  xxiv.  81;  Isa.  vii.  23;  x.  17; 
xxxii.  13;  xlvii.  14  ;  Matt  iii.  12 ;  Lnke  iii.  17). 
The  dung,  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  blood  of  animals,  were  also  used  to 
enrich  the  soil  (2  Kings  ix.  37  ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10 ; 
Isa.  XXV.  10 ;  Jer.  ix.  22 ;  Luke  xiv.  34,  35). 

That  the  soil  might  not  be  exhausted,  it  was 
ordered  that  every  seventh  year  should  be  a 
sabbath  of  rest  to  Uie  land.  There  was  to  be  no 
sowing  or  reaping,  no  pruning  of  vines  or  olives, 
no  vintage  or  gathering  of  fruits  ;  and  whatever 
grew  of  itself  was  to  be  left  to  the  poor,  the 
stranger,  and  the  beast  of  the  field  (^Lev.  xxv. 
1-7).  But  such  an  observance  required  more 
faith  than  the  Israelites  were  prepared  to  exer- 
cise. It  was  for  a  long  time  utterly  neglected 
(Lev.  xxvi.  34,  35  j  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21),  but 
after  the  Captivity  it  was  more  observed.  By 
this  remarkable  Institution  the  Hebrews  were 
also  trained  to  habits  of  economy  and  foresight, 
and  invited  to  exercise  a  large  degree  of  trust  in 
the  bountiful  providence  of  Sieir  Divine  King. 

Fields.— Syria,  including  Palestine,  was  re- 
garded by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  first  coun- 
tries for  com.  Wheat  was  abundant  and  ex- 
cellent ;  and  there  is  still  one  bearded  sort,  the 
ear  of  which  is  three  times  as  heavy,  and  con- 
tains twice  as  many  grains,  as  our  common 
English  wheat  Barley  was  also  much  culti- 
vated, not  only  for  bread,  but  because  it  was  the 
only  kind  of  com  which  was  ^iven  to  beasts ;  for 
oats  and  rye  do  not  grow  m  warm  climates. 
Hay  was  not  in  use ;  and  therefore  the  barley 
was  mixed  with  chopped  straw  to  form  the  food 
of  cattle  (Gen.  xxiv.  25,  32 ;  Judg.  xix.  19,  &c.). 
Other  Objects  of  field  culture  were  millet,  spelt, 
various  kinds  of  beans  and  peas,  pepperwort, 
cummin,  cucumbers,  melons,  flax,  and,  perhaps, 
cotton.  Many  other  articles  might  be  mentioned 
as  being  now  cultivated  in  Palestine ;  but,  as 
their  names  do  not  occur  in  Scripture,  we  cannot 
with  certainty  know  which  of  them  were  grown 
there  in  the  ancient  times. 

Anciently,  as  now,  in  Palestine  and  the  East 
the  arable  lands  were  not  divided  by  hedges  into 
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fields,  as  in  this  country.  The  ripening  _ 
therefore  presented  an  expanse  of  culture  un- 
broken, althou^rh  perhaps  variegated,  in  a  large 
view,  by  the  difference  of  the  products  grown. 
The  boundaries  of  lands  were  therefore  marked 
by  stones  as  landmarks,  which,  even  in  pa- 
triarchal times,  it  was  deemed  a  heinous  wrong 
to  remove  (Job.  xxiv.  2);  and  the  law  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon « those  who,  without  au- 
thority, displaced  tiiem  (Deut  xix.  14 ;  xxvii. ' 
17).  The  walls  and  hedges  which  are  occa- 
sionally mentioned  in  Scripture  belonged  to 
orchards,  gardens,  and  vineyards. 


S.  Modern  Symn  Plough. 

Agricultural  Operations.— Of  late  years 
much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  agricul- 
tural operations  and  implements  of  ancient 
times,  by  the  discovery  of  various  representa- 
tions on  the  sculptured  monuments  and  ^inted 
tombs  of  E^pt  As  these  agree  surprisingly 
with  the  notices  in  the  Bible,  and,  indeed,  differ 
little  from  what  is  still  employed  in  Syria  and 
Egypt,  it  is  very  safe  to  receive  the  instraction 
which  they  offer. 

Plouphing, — This  has  always  been  a  light  and 
superficial  operation  in  the  East  At  first,  the 
ground  was  opened  with  pointed  sticks  ^  then,  a 
kind  of  hoe  was  employed ;  and  this,  m  many 
parts  of  the  world,  is  still  the  substitute  for  a 
plough.  But  the  plough  was  known  in  Egypt 
and  Syria  before  the  Hebrews  became  cultivators 
(Job  i.  14).  In  the  East,  however,  it  has  always 
been  a  light  and  inartificial  implement  At  first, 
it  was  little  more  than  a  stout  branch  of  a  tree, 
fVom  which  projected  another  limb,  shortened 
and  pointed.  This,  being  turned  into  the  ground, 
made  the  ftirrows ;  while  at  the  fiirther  end  of 
the  larger  branch  was  fastened  a  transverse  yoke, 
to  which  the  oxen  were  harnessed.  Afterwards  a 
handle  to  guide  the  plough  was  added.  Thus 
the  plough  consisted  of— 1.  the  pole ;  2.  the  point 
or  share;  3.  the  handle;  4.  the  yoke.  The 
S}Tian  plough  is,  and  doubtless  was,  light  enough  i 
for  a  man  to  carry  in  his  hand.  We  annex  a 
figure  of  the  ancient  E^ptian  plough,  which 


9.  Andcnt  Egyptian  Plough. 

had  the  most  resemblance  to  the  one  now  used 
(as  figured  in  No.  8),  and  the  comparison  be- 
tween them  will  probably  suggest  a  fair  idea  of 
the  plough  which  was  in  use  among  the  HebrevB* 
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The  following  cnt  (fVom  &t  Charles  Fellow^ 
work  on  Asia  Minor)  shows  the  parts  of  a  still 
lighter  plough  used  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
with  but  a  single  handle,  and  with  different 
shares  according  to  the  work  it  has  to  execute. 
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1.  The  ploofih. 
4.  Hudle. 


10. 
The  pole. 


3.  Sham  (Tariooi). 
6.  Ox-goad. 


The  plough  was  drawn  by  oxen,  which  were 
sometimes  impelled  by  a  scourge  (Isa.  x.  26 ; 
Nahum  iiL  2) ;  but  oftener  by  a  long  staff,  Air- 
nished  at  one  end  with  a  flat  piece  of  metal  for 
clearing  the  plough,  and  at  the  other  with  a  spike 
for  goadinff  the  oxen.  This  ox-^oad  might  be 
easily  used  as  a  spear  (Judg.  iii.  31 ;  1  Sam. 
xiii.  21).  Sometimes  men  followed  the  plough 
with  hoes  to  break  the  clods  (Isa.  xxviii.  24; ; 
but  in  later  times  a  kind  of  hammer  was  em- 
ployed, which  appears  to  have  been  then,  as  now, 
merely  a  thick  block  of  wood,  pressed  down  by 
a  weight,  or  by  a  man  sitting  on  it,  and  drawn 
oTer  Uie  ploughed  field. 


Sowing, — The  ground,  having  been  ploughed 
as  soon  as  the  autumnal  rains  had  mollified  the 
soil,  was  fit,  by  the  end  of  October,  to  receive  the 
seed ;  and  the  sowing  of  wheat  continued,  in  dif- 
ferent situations,  through  November  into  De- 
cember. Barley  was  not  ff^erally  sown  till 
January  and  February.  The  seed  appears  to 
have  been  sown  and  hsurowed  at  the  same  time ; 
although  sometimes  it  was  ploughed  in  by  a  cross 
fiirrow. 


11.  Sowing.   Ancient  ^ypti«n. 

Ploughing  in  the  Seed. — The  Egyptian  paint- 
ings illustrate  the  Scriptures  by  showing  that  in 
those  soils  which  needed  no  previous  preparation 
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by  the  hoe  (for  breaking  the  clods)  the  sower 
followed  the  plough,  holding  in  the  left  hand  a 
basket  of  seeo,  wmch  he  scattered  with  the  right 
band,  while  another  person  filled  a  fresh  basket 
We  also  see  that  the  mode  of  sowing  was  what 
we  call  *  broad-cast,'  in  which  the  seed  is  thrown 
loosely  over  the  field  (Matt.  ^iii.  o-8).  In  Egypt, 
when  the  levels  were  low,  and  the  water  had 
continued  long  upon  the  land,  they  oflen  dis- 
pensed with  the  plough  altogether ;  and  probably, 
like  the  present  inhabitants,  broke  up  the  ground 
with  hoes,  or  simply  dragged  the  moist  mud  with 
bushes  after  the  seed  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
sur&ce.  To  this  cultivation  without  ploughing 
Moses  probably  alludes  (Deut  xi.  10),  when  he 
tells  the  Hebrews  that  the  land  to  which  they 
were  going  was  not  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  where 
they  '  sowed  their  seed  and  watered  it  with  their 
fbot  as  a  garden  of  herbs*  It  does  not  seem  that 
any  instrument  resembling  our  harrow  was 
known;  the  word  rendered  to  harrow,  in  Job 
xxxix.  10,  means  literally  to  break  the  clods,  and 
is  so  rendered  in  Isa.  xxviiL  24 ;  Hos.  x.  11: 
and  fbr  this  purpose  the  means  used  have  been 
already  indicated.  The  passage  in  Job  is,  how- 
ever, important  It  shows  that  this  breaking  of 
dods  was  not  always  by  hand,  but  that  some 


kind  of  instrument  was  drawn  by  an  animal  over 
the  ploughed  field,  most  probably  the  rough  log 
which  is  still  in  use. 

Harvest.— \i  has  been  already  indicated  that 
the  time  of  the  wheat  harvest  in  Palestine  varies, 
in  different  situations,  from  early  in  May  to  late 
in  June ;  and  that  the  barley  harvest  is  about  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  that  of  wheat  Among  the 
Israelites,  as  with  all  other  people,  the  harvest 
was  a  season  of  joy,  and  as  such  is  more  than 
once  alluded  to  in  Scripture  (Ps.  xxvi.  5  ;  Isa. 
ix.  3). 

Heaping. — Different  modes  of  reaping  are  in- 
dicated in  Scripture,  and  illustrated  by  the  Egyp- 


13.  Reaping. 

tian  monuments.    In  the  most  ancient  times,  the 
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corn  iras  plu-ked  up  by  the  roots,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  practice  with  particular  kinds  of 
grain  after  the  sickle  was  known.  In  Egypt,  at 
this  day,  barley  and  dhurah  (maize)  are  pulled 
ap  by  Ae  rootSji  *  Wheat,  as  well  as  barley 
in  general,'  says  Russell,  *  does  not  grow  half  as 
high  as  in  Britain ;  and  is  therefore,  like  other 
grain,  not  reaped  with  the  sickle,  but  plucked 
up  by  the  roots  with  the  hand.  In  other  parts 
of  the  countns  where  the  com  grows  ranker,  the 
sickle  is  used/  When  the  sickle  was  used,  the 
wheat  was  either  cropped  off  under  the  ear  or 
cut  dose  to  the  ground.  In  the  former  case,  the 
straw  was  afterwards  plucked  up  for  use ;  in  the 
tatter,  the  stubble  was  left  and  burnt  on  the 
ground  for  manure.  As  the  Egyptians  needed 
:iot  such  manure,  and  were  economical  of  straw, 
they  generally  followed  the  former  method; 
while  the  Israelites,  whose  lands  deriyed  benefit 
from  the  burnt  stubble,  used  the  latter ;  although 
the  practice  of  cutting  off  the  ears  was  also 
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14.  Binding  Sheavet. 

known  to  them  (Job  xxiv.  24).  Cropping  the 
ears  sliort,  the  Egyptians  did  not  generally  bind 
tliem  into  sheaves,  but  removed  them  in  baskets. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  bound  them  into  double 
sheaves ;  and  such  as  they  plucked  up  were  bound 
into  single  long  sheaves.  The  Israelites  appear 
generally  to  have  made  up  tlieir  com  into  sheaves 
(^Gen.  xxxvii.  7  ;  Lev.  rxiii.  10-15  ;  Ruth  ii.  7, 
15;  Job  xxiv.  10;  Jer.  ix.  22;  Mich.  iv.  12), 
which  were  collected  into  a  heap,  or  removed  in 
a  cart  (Amos  ii.  13)  to  the  threshing-floor.  The 
carts  were  probably  similar  to  those  which  are 
still  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

With  regard  to  the  sickles,  there  appear  to 
have  been  two  kinds  in  use  as  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  figures  of  these  Eg^'ptian  sickles  pro- 
bably mark  the  difference  between  them.    One 
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was  Terr  much  like  our  common  reaping-^ooi(, 
while  the  other  had  more  resemblance  in  its 
shape  to  a  scythe,  and  in  the  Egyptian  examples 
appiears  to  have  been  toothed.  The  reapers  were 
the  owners  and  their  children,  men-«ervants  and 
women-servants,  and  day-labourers  (Ruth  ii.  4, 
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6,  21,  23 ;  John  iv.  35  ;  James  v.  4\  Refresh- 
ments were  provided  for  them,  especially  drink, 
of  which  the  gleaners  were  allowed  to  partake 
(Ruth  ii.  9).  So  in  the  Egyptian  harvestrscenes, 
we  perceive  a  provision  of  water  in  skins,  hung 
agamst  trees,  or  in  jars  upon  stands,  with  the 
reapers  drinking,  and  gleaners  applying  to  share 
the  draught    Among  the  Israelites,  gleaning 


16.  Ki^yptian  Harrett  Scene. 


was  one  of  the  stated  provisions  for  the  poor : 
and  for  their  benefit  the  corners  of  the  field  were 
left  unreaped,  and  the  reapers  might  not  return 
for  a  forgotten  sheaf.  The  gleaners  were  how- 
evjcr  to  obtain  in  the  first  place  the  express  per 
mission  of  the  propnetor  or  his  steward  (Lev. 
xix.  9,  10  ;  Deut  xxiv.  19 ;  Ruth  ii.  2,  7). 


17.  Threshing  by  Qittlo. 

Threshing. — The  ancient  mode  of  threslung, 
as  described  in  Scripture  and  figured  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  is  still  preserved  in  Pa- 
lestine. Former\y  the  sheaves  were  conveyed 
from  the  field  to  the  threshing-fioor  in  carts; 
but  now  they  are  boraej^nerally,  on  the  backs 
of  camels  and  asses.  Tne  threshing-floor  is  a 
level  plot  of  ground,  of  a  circular  shape,  gene- 
rally about  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  prepar^  for 
use  by  beating  down  the  earth  till  a  hard  floor 
is  formed  (Gen.  1.  10 ;  Judg.  vi.  37  ;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  16,  24).  Sometimes  several  of  these  floors 
are  contiguous  to  each  other.  1^  sheaves  are 
spread  out  upon  them  ;  and  tjja-'gfain  is  trodden 
out  by  oxen,  cows,  and-  ycfinp^  cattle,  arranged 
five  abreast,  and  driven  in  a  circle,  or  rather  in 
all  directions,  over  the  floor.  This  was  the 
common  mode  in  the  Bible  times ;  and  Moses 
forbade  that  the  oxen  thus  employed  should  be 
muzzled  to  prevent  them  from  tasting  the  corn 
(Deut  XXV.  4;  Isa.  xxviii.  28).  Fiails^  or 
sticks,  were  only  used  in  threshing  small  quan- 
tities, or  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  grain  (Ruth 
ii.  17  ;  Isa.  xxviii.  27).  There  were,  however, 
some  kinds  of  threshing-machines,  which  are 
still  used  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  One  of  them, 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  is  very  much 
used  in  Palestine.  It  is  composed  of  two  thick 
planks,  fastened  together  side  by  side,  and  bent 
upwards  in  front  Sharp  fragments  of  stone  are 
fixed  into  holes  bored  in  the  bottom.  This  ma- 
chine is  drawn  over  the  com  by  oxen,  a  man  oi 
boy  sometimes  sitting  on  it  to  increase  the 
weight     It  not  only  separates  the  grain,  but 
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cirti  the  straw  and  makes  it  fit  tar  fbdder  (S 
"'        xiiL  7).     This  is,  most  probably,  the 
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18.  SyrUn  Corn-Dnj;. 

'oom-dra^*  -which  is  mentioned  in  Scriptare 
(Isa.  xxnii.  27 ;  xli.  15 ;  Amos  L  3,  rendered 
*  threshing  instmrneut*),  and  would  seem  to  have 
been  sometimes  famished  with  iron  points  in- 
stead of  stones.  The  Bible  also  notices  a  ma- 
chine called  a  Moreg  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  22  ;  1  Chron. 
xxi.  23;  Isa.  xlL  15),  which  is  unauestionably 
the  same  which  bears  in  Arabic  tne  name  of 
Nortig,  This  machine  is  not  now  often  seen  in 
Palestine;  but  is  more  used  in  some  parts  of 
Syria,  and  is  common  in  Egypt    It  is  a  sort  of 
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frame  of  wood,  in  which  are  inserted  three 
wooden  rollers,  armed  with  iron  teeth,  &c.  It 
bears  a  sort  of  seat  or  chair,  in  which  the  driver 
sits  to  eive  the  benefit  of  his  weight  It  is  gene- 
rally drawn  over  the  com  by  two  oxen,  and 
separates  the  grain,  and  breaks  up  the  straw 
even  more  effectually  than  the  drag.  In  all 
these  processes,  the  com  is  occasiouiuly  turned 
by  a  fork ;  and,  when  sufficiently  threshed,  is 
thrown  up  by  the  same  fork  against  the  wind  to 
separate  the  grain,  which  •  is  then  gathered  up 
and  winnowed. 

Winnowing,  —  This  was  generally  accom- 
plished by  repeating  the  process  of  tossing  up 
the  grain  against  the  wind  with  a  fork  ( Jer.  iv. 
11,  12),  by  which  the  broken  straw  and  chaff 
were  dispersed,  and  the  grain  fell  to  the  ground. 


10.  Winaoviof. 


Tlie  grain  afterwards  passed  through  a  sieve  to 
separati*  the  bits  of  eaith  and  other  impurities. 
After  this,  it  underwent  a  still  further  purifi- 
cation, by  being  tossed  up  with  wooden  scoops 
or  short-handled  shovels,  suqh  as  we  see  m 
Egyptian  paintings. 

AGRIPPA  [Hebodian  Family].  Although 
of  the  two  Herods,  father  and  son,  who  also  bore 
the  name  of  Agrippa,  the  latter  is  best  known 
by  his  Roman  name,  it  seems  best  to  include  him 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Herodian  dynasty, 
under  the  name  which  he  bore  among  his  own 
people. 

A'GUB,  the  author  of  the  sayings  contained 
in  Prov.  xxx.,  which  the  inscription  describes  as 
composed  of  the  precepts  delivered  by  '  Agur, 
the  son  of  Jakeh,'  to  his  friends  *  Ithiel  and 
Ucal.'  Beyond  this  everything  that  has  been 
stated  of  him,  and  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
is  pure  conjecture. 

A'HAB  (Jather's  brother),  son  of  Omri,  and 
the  sixth  kin^  of  Israel,  who  reigned  twenty-two 
years,  beginnmg  in  b.c.  918  and  ending  in  897. 
Ahab  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  weakest  of  all 
the  Israelitish  monarchs;  and  although  there 
are  occasional  traits  of  character  which  show 
that  he  was  not  without  good  feelings  and  dis- 
positions, the  history  of  his  reign  diows  that 
weakness  of  character  in  a  king  may  sometimes 
be  as  injurious  in  its  effects  as  wickedness. 
Many  of  the  evils  of  his  reign  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  close  connection  which  he  formed  witli 
the  Phoenicians.  The  wife  of  Ahab  was  Je- 
zebel, the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  or  Ithobaal,  kinc 
of  T>Te.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  decided  and 
energetic  character,  and,  as  such,  soon  esta- 
blished that  influence  over  her  husband  which 
snch  women  always  acquire  over  weak,  and  not 
unfrequentiy  also  over  strong,  men.  Ahab, 
being  entirely  under  the  control  of  Jezebel,  sanc- 
tioned the  introduction,  and  eventually  esta- 
blished the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  idols,  and 
especially  of  the  sun-god  Baal.  Hitherto  the 
golden  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel  had  been  the 
only  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  in  Israel,  and 
they  were  intended  as  symbols  of  Jehovah. 
But  all  reserve  and  limitation  were  now  aban- 
doned. The  king  built  a  temple  at  Samaria, 
and  erected  an  imaffe,  and  consecrated  a  grove 
to  Baal.  A  mdltitude  of  the  priests  and  pro- 
phets of  Baal  were  maintained.  Idolatry  be- 
came the  predominant  religion^  and  Jdiovah, 
with  the  ^Iden  calves  as  symbohcal  representa- 
tions of  him,  were  viewed  with  no  more  reve- 
rence than  Baal  and  his  image.  At  length  the 
judgment  of  God  on  Ahab  and  on  his  house  was 
pronounced  by  Elijah,  that,  during  the  reign  of 
his  son,  his  whole  race  should  be  exterminated. 
Ahab  died  of  the  wounds  which  he  received  in 
a  battie  with  the  Syrians,  according  to  a  pre- 
diction of  Micaiah,  which  the  king  disbelieved, 
but  yet  endeavoured  to  avert  by  disguising  him- 
self in  the  action  (1  Kines  xvi.  29 ;  xxii.  40). 

2.  AHAB  and  ZEDEKIAH.  The  nam^  of 
two  fiilse  prophets,  who  deceived  the  Israelites  at 
Babylon.  For  this  they  were  threatened  by  Je- 
remiah, who  foretold  that  they  should  be  put  to 
death  by  the  king  of  Babylon  m  the  presence  oi 
those  whom  they  had  beguiled ;  and  that  in  fol- 
lowing times  it  should  become  a  common  nude- 
diction  to  say,  *  Tlie  Lord  make  thee  like  Ahal 
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and  Zedekiah,  whom   the   king   of  Babylon 
roasted  in  the  fire'  (Jer.  xxix.  21,  22). 

AUASUE'RUS»  or  Achashyebosh,  is  the 
name,  or  rather  ihe  title,  of  four  Median  and 
Persian  monarchs  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

The  first  Ahasuems  is  incidentally  mentioned, 
in  Dan.  ix.  1,  as  the  father  of  Darius  the  Mede. 
It  Ib  generally  agreed  that  the  person  here  re- 
ferred to  is  the  Astyages  of  profkne  history.  See 
the  article  Darius. 

The  second  Ahasaenxs  occurs  in  Ezra  iv.  6, 
where  it  is  said  that  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  wrote  an  accu- 
sation against  them,  the  result  of  which  is  not 
mentioned.  The  Persian  king  here  meant  seems 
to  be  the  immediate  successor  of  Cyrus,  the 
frantic  tyrant  Cambyses,  who  came  to  the  throne 
B.C.  529,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  seven  years 
and  five  months. 

The  third  Ahasuems  is  the  Persian  king  of 
the  book  of  Esther.  The  chief  fhcts  record^  of 
him  there,  and  the  dates  of  their  occurrence, 
which  are  important  in  the  subsequent  inquiry, 
are  these :  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he 
made  a  sumptuous  banquet  for  all  his  nobility, 
and  prolonged  the  feast  for  180  days.  Being  on 
one  occasion  merry  with  wine,  he  ordered  his 
queen  Vashti  to  be  brought  out,  to  show  the 
people  her  beauty.  On  her  refiisal  to  violate 
the  decorum  of  her  sex,  he  not  only  indignantly 
divorced  her,  but  published  an  edict  concerning 
her  disobedience,  in  order  to  insure  to  every 
husband  in  his  dominions  the  rule  in  his  own 
house.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  he 
married  Esther,  a  Jewess,  who,  however,  con- 
cealed her  parentage.  In  ^e  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign,  his  minister  Haman,  who  had  received 
some  slights  from  Mordecai  the  Jew,  offered  him 
10,000  talents  of  silver  for  the  privilege  of  or- 
dering a  massacre  of  ihe  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire  on  an  appointed  day.  The  king  refused 
this  immense  €um,  but  acceded  to  his  request ; 
and  couriers  were  despatched  to  the  most  distant 
provinces  to  enjoin  the  execution  of  this  decree. 
Before  it  was  accomplished,  however,  Mordecai 
and  Esther  obtained  such  an  influence  over  him, 
that  he  so  far  annulled  his  recent  enactment  as 
to  despatch  other  couriers  to  empower  the  Jews 
to  defend  themselves  manfiilly  against  their 
enemies  on  that  day;  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  they  slew  800  of  his  native  subjects  in 
Shushan,  and  75,000  of  them  in  the  provinces. 

Although  almost  every  Medo-Persian  king, 
from  Cyaxares  I.  down  to  Artaxerxes  III. 
(Ochus),  has  in  his  turn  found  some  champion 
to  assert  his  title  to  be  the  Ahasuems  of  Estner, 
some  have  contended  on  very  plausible  grounds 
that  Darius  Hvstaspes  is  the  monarch  referred 
to.  But  :in  tne  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
find  the  name  of  Darius  in  Achashverosh ;  and, 
in  the  second,  the  moral  evidence  is  against  him. 
The  mild  and  just  character  ascribed  to  Darius 
renders  it  hiehly  improbable  that,  after  fiivour- 
ing  the  Jews  m)m  the  second  to  ^e  sixth  year 
of  his  reign,  he  should  become  a  senseless  tool 
in  the  hands  of  Haman,  and  consent  to  their 
extirpation.  Lastly,  we  read  of  his  marrying 
two  aaughters  and  a  grand-daughter  of  Cyrus, 
and  a  daughter  of  Otanes— and  these  onlv; 
would  Darius  have  repudiated  one  of  these  for 
such  a  trifle,  when  his  peculiar  position,  as  the 
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first  king  of  his  race,  must  have  r^dered  fooh 
alliances  indispensable  ? 

The  whole  question,  therefore,  lies  between 
Xerxes  and  his  successor,  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus.    As  Artaxerxes  allowed  Ezra  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  with  a  colony  of  exiles  in  the  seventh 
^ear  of  his  rei^  (Ezra  vii.  1-7") ;  and  as  he 
issued  a  decree  m  terms  so  exceeain^ly  fiivonr- 
able  to  the  religious  as  well  as  civil  mterests  of 
the  Jews  (Ezra  vii.  11-26),  how  could  Haman, 
Jive  years  qfierwardsy  venture  to  describe  the 
Jewd  to  him  as  a  people  whom,  on  the  vei7 
account  of  their  law,  it  was  not  for  the  king's 
profit  to  suffer  ?   And  how  could  Haman  so  di- 
rectiy  propose  their  extermination,  in  the  foce  of 
a  decree  so  signally  in  their  fevour,  and  so 
recently  issued  by  the  same  king  ?  especially  &■ 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  might  not 
be  altered!    Again,  as  Artaxerxes  (assuming 
always  that  he  is  the  Artachshast  of  Ezra  vii.  1, 
and  not  Xerxes)  was  capable  of  such  liberality 
to  the  Jews  in  ti^e  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  let 
us  not  forget  that,  if  he  is  the  Ahasuems  of  tlie 
book  of  Esther,  it  was  in  that  same  year  that  he 
married  the  Jewess.    Now,  if— by  taking  tht- 
first  and  tenth  months  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
king  (the  dates  of  the  departure  of  Ezra,  and  of 
the  marriage  of  Esther)  to  be  the  first  and  tenth 
months  of  the  Hebrew  year  (as  is  the  usual  mode 
of  notation),  and  not  the  first  and  tenth  from 
the  period  of  his  accession — we  assume  that  the 
departure  of  Ezra  took  place  after  his  marriage 
with  her,  his  clemency  might  be  the  effect  of  her 
infiuence  on  his  mind.   Then  we  have  to  explain 
how  he  could  be  induced  to  consent  to  the  extii^ 
pation  of  the  Jews  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign,  notwithstanding  that  lier  influence  still 
continued,  for  we -find  it  evidently  at  work  in 
the  twelfth  year.    But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
indulgence  to  Ezra  was  before  his  marriage,  then 
we  l^ve  even  a  greater  difficulty  to  encounter. 
For  then  Artaxerxes  must  have  acted  from  his 
own  unbiassed  lenity,  and  his  purposed  cruelty 
in  the  twelfth  year  would  place  him  in  an  in- 
congraons  opposition  with   himself.      As  we. 
moreover,  find  Artaxerxes  again  propitious  to 
their  interests,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign 
—when  he  allowed  Nehemiah  to  return  to  Jem- 
salem— it  is  much  easier  to  believe  that  he  was 
also  favourably  disposed  to  thdm  in  the  twelfth. 
At  any  rate,  it  would  be  allowing  ESsther  a  long 
time  to  exercise  an  influence  on  his  disposition, 
if  his  clemency  in  the  twentieth  year  was  due 
to  her,  and  not  to  his  own  indination.    Besides, 
ihe  fkct  that  neither  Ezra  nor  Nehemiah  gives 
the  least  hint  that  the  liberal  policy  of  Artaxerxes 
towards  them  was  owing  to  me  iniluence  of  their 
countrywoman,  is  an  important  negative  point 
in  the  scale  of  prooabilities.    In  this  case  also 
there  is  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  name.    As 
Artaxerxes  is  called  Artachshast  in  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  we  certainly  might  expect  tiie  author 
of  the  book  of  Esther  to  agree  with  them  in  the 
name  of  a  king  whom  they  all  had  had  such 
occasion  to  know.     Nor  is  it  perhaps  unim- 
portant to  add,  that  Norber^  &sert8,  on  the 
authority  of  native  Perrian  historians,  that  the 
mother  of  Bahman,  t.  e,  Artaxerxes  Longimanns, 
was  a  Jewess.    This  statement  would  agree  ex- 
cellentiy  with  the  theory  that  Xerxes  iraa  Aha- 
suems.   Lastly,  the  joint  testimony  borne  to  hv 
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demene^  and  magnaniinity  b^  the  acts  recorded 
of  him  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  by  the  ao 
oordant  Toice  of  profane  "writers,  prevents  ns 
from  recognising  Artaxerxes  in  the  debauched, 
imbecile,  and  crael  tyrant  of  the  book  of  Eether. 
On  the  groand  of  moral  resemblance  to  that 
tvrant,  hovever,  every  trait  leads  us  to  Xerxes. 
i^e  king  who  scourged  and  fettered  the  sea ; 
who  beheaded  his  engineers  because  the  elements 
destroyed  their  brid^  over  the  Hellespont ;  who 
so  ruthlessly  slew  the  eldest  son  of  Pythius  be- 
cause his  father  besought  him  to  leave  him  one 
sole  support  of  his  declining  years;  who  dis- 
honoured the  remsdns  of  the  valiant  Leonidas ; 
and  who  beguiled  the  shame  of  his  defeat  by 
such  a  course  of  sensuality,  that  he  publicly 
offered  a  reward  for  the  inventor  of  a  new  plea- 
sure— is  just  the  despot  to  divorce  his  queen  be- 
cause she  would  not  expose  herself  fo  the  gaze 
of  drunken  revellers ;  is  just  the  despot  to  devote 
a  whole  people,  his  subjects,  to  an  indiscriminate 
massacre ;  and,  by  way  of  preventing  tliat  evil, 
to  restore  them  the  right  of  self-defence  (which 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  first  edict  ever 
could  have  taken  away),  and  thus  to  sanction 
;  \  their  slaughtering  thousands  of  his  other  sub- 
|i  jccts, 

i'  There  are  also  remarkable  coincidences  of 
date  between  the  lustory  of  Xerxes  and  that  of 
Ahasuerus.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  the 
latter  gave  a  grand  feast  to  his  nobles,  which 
lasted  180  days  (Esth.  i.  8) ;  the  former,  in  his 
third  year,  also  assembled  his  chiet  officers  to 
deliberate  on  the  invasion  of  Greece.  Again, 
Ahasuerus  married  Esther  at  Shushan,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign :  in  the  same  year  of 
Aw  reign,  Xerxes  returned  to  Susa  with  flie 
mortification  of  his  defeat,  and  sought  to  forget 
himself  in  pleasure ; — not  an  unlikely  occasion 
for  that  quest  fbr  feir  virjgins  for  me  harem 
(Esth.  ii.  2).  Lastly,  the  tnbute  imposed  on  the 
land  and  isles  of  the  sea  also  accords  with  the 
state  of  his  revenue  exhausted  by  his  insane 
attempt  against  Greece.  In  fine,  these  argu- 
ments, negative  and  affirmative,  render  it  so 
highly  probable  that  Xerxes  is  the  Ahasuerus  of 
the  book  of  Esther,  that  to  demand  more  con- 
clusive evidence,  would  be  to  mistake  the  very 
nature  of  the  question. 

The  fourth  Ahasuems  is  mentioned  in  Tobit 
xiv.  15,  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh.  That  circumstance  points  out  Cyax- 
ares  I.  as  the  person  intended. 

AHA'VA,  Ezra  viii.  21, 31,  the  river  by  which 
the  Jewish  exiles  assembled  their  second  caravan 
imder  Ezra,  when  returning  to  Jerusalem.  It 
would  seem  from  ch.  viiL  15,  that  it  was  desig- 
nated from  a  town  of  the  same  name :  '  I  assem- 
bled them  at  the  river  that  fiows  towards  Ahava.' 
In  that  ease,  it  could  not  have  been  of  much  im- 
portance in  itself;  and  probably  it  was  no  other 
than  one  of  the  numerous  streams  or  canals  of 
Mesopotamia  communicating  witii  the  Euphrates, 
somewhere  in  the  north-west  of  Babylonia. 

A'H  AZ  (po88ea$or),  son  of  Jotham,  and  eleventh 
king  of  Judah,  who  reigned  sixteen  years,  be- 
ginning In  1I.C.  741,  and  ending  in  726.  Ahaz 
was  tiie  most  corrupt  monarch  that  had  hitherto 
appeared  in  Judah.  He  respected  neither  Je- 
hovah, the  law,  nor  the  prophets;  he  broke 
thnmgli  aB  the  restrainti  whiea  law  and  custom 
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had  imposed  upon  the  Hebrew  kin^  and  had 
regard  only  to  his  own  depraved  inclinations. 
He  introduced  the  religion  of  the  Syrians  into 
Jerusalem,  erected  altars  to  the  Syrian  gods,  al- 
tered the  temple  in  many  respects  after  the 
Syrian  model,  and  at  length  ventured  to  shut  it 
np  altogether.  Such  a  man  could  not  exercise 
that  faith  in  Jehovah,  as  the  political  head  of 
the  nation,  which  formed  the  courage  of  a  Hebrew 
king.  Hence,  after  he  had  sustained  a  few 
repulses  from  Pekah  and  Rezin,  his  allied  foes, 
when  the  Edomites  had  revolted  from  him,  and 
the  Philistines  were  making  incursions  into  his 
country,  notwithstanding  a  sure  promise  of 
divine  deliverance,  he  <^led  Pul,  the  king  of 
Assyria,  to  his  aid  [Assyria].  He  even  became 
tributary  to  that  monarch,  on  condition  of  his 
obliging  Syria  and  Israel  to  abandon  their  de- 
sign of  destroying  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  and 
thus  afforded  to  Tiglath-pilezer,  the  successor  of 
Pul,  an  opportunity  of  conquering  Syria,  Israel 
bevond  Jordan,  and  Galilee.  The  Assyiians 
afforded  Ahaz  no  real  assistance ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  drove  him  to  such  extremities  that 
he  was  scarcely  able,  with  all  the  riches  of  the 
temple,  of  the  nobili^,  and  of  the  royal  treasury, 
to  purchase  release  fi-om  his  trouUesome  pro- 
tectors. He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  (2  Kings 
xvL ;  2  Chron.  xxviii. ;  Isa.  vii.). 

1.  AHAZFAH  {whom  Jehovah  titstains) ;  son 
and  successor  of  Ahab,  and  seventh  king  of 
Israel.  He  reigned  two  years,  b.c.  897,  896.  It 
seems  that  Jezebel  exercised  over  her  son  the 
same  influence  which  had  guided  her  husband  ; 
and  Ahaziah  pursued  the  evil  courses  of  his 
father.  The  most  signal  public  event  of  bis 
reign  was  the  revolt  of  the  Moabites,  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab  I 
to  discontinue  the  tribute  which  they  had  paid 
to  the  Israelites.  Ahaziah  became  a  partv  in 
the  attempt  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  to 
revive  the  maritime  traffic  by  the  Red  Sea ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  enterprise  was  blasted, 
and  came  to  nothing  (2  Chron.  xx.  85-37).  Soon 
after,  Ahaziah,  having  been  much  injured  by  a 
fall  from  the  roof-gallery  of  his  palace,  had  the 
infatuation  to  send  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Baal- 
zebub,  the  god  of  Ekron,  respecting  his  recovery. 
But  the  messengers  were  met  and  sent  back  by 
Elijah,  who  himself  announced  to  the  king  that 
he  should  rise  no  more  fh)m  the  bed  on  which 
he  lay  (1  Kings  xxii.  51,  to  2  Kings  i.  18). 

2.  AHAZIAH,  otherwise  Jehoahaz,  son  of 
Jehoram  bv  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  and  sixth  king  of  Judah.  He  reigned 
but  one  year  (b.c.  885),  and  that  wickedly,  suf- 
fering himself  in  all  things  to  be  guided  by  the 
wicked  counsels  of  his  idolatrous  mother,  Atha- 
liah.   He  cultivated  the  connections  which  had 

►ily  grown  up  between  the  two  dynasties. 


and  which  had  now  been  cemented  by  marriage. 
Hence  he  joined  his  uncle  Jehoram  of  Israel  in 
an  expedition  against  Hazael,  king  of  Damacene- 
Syria,  for  the  recovery^  of  Ramoth-Gilead ;  and 
afterwards  paid  him  a  visit  while  he  lay  wounded 
in  his  summer  palace  of  Jezreel.  The  two  kings 
rode  out  in  fheir  several  chariots  to  meet  Jehu ; 
and  when  Jehoram  was  shot  through  tiie  heart, 
Ahaziah  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  pursued, 
and  beinff  mortally  wounded,  had  only  strength 
to  reach  Megiddo,  where  he  died.  His  body  was 
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oonreyed  by  his  senrante  in  a  chariot  to  Jeru- 
salem for  interment  (2  Kings  ix.  28). 

1.  AHI'AH  (Jriend  ^  Jehovah) ;  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
3),  son  of  Ahituby  and  nigh-priest  in  the  rei^  of 
Saul,  and  brother  and  predecessor  of  the  Abime- 
lech  whom  Saul  slew  for  assisting  David.  Seeing 
that  Abimelech  was  also  high-priest  in  the  same 
reign,  and  was  also  the  son  of  Ahitub  (1  B^m. 
xxii.  11),  some  haye  thought  that  both  names 
belonged  to  the  same  person ;  but  this  seems  less 
likely  than  the  explanation  which  has  just  been 
given. 

2.  AHIAH,  one  of  the  two  secretaries  of  So- 
lomon (1  Kings  iv.  3).  Two  other  persons  of 
this  name  occur  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  3;  I  Chron. 
viii.  7. 

AHI'AM,  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  33). 

AHIE'ZER  (brother  <f  Ae/p),  the  hereditary 
chief  or  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the  time 
that  the  Israelites  quitted  Egypt  (Num.  i.  12). 

AHl'HUD  {brother,  i.  e.fnend  o/*  the  Jews), 
the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  who,  with  the 
o^cr  dde&  of  tribes,  acted  with  Joshua  and 
Eleazer  in  dividing  the  Promised  Land  (Num. 
xxxiv.  27). 

AHrJAH  (same  name  as  Ahiah),  a  prophet 
residing  in  Shiloh  in  the  times  of  Solomon  and 
Jeroboam.  He  appears  to  have  put  on  record 
some  of  the  transactions  of  the  former  reign 
(2  Chron.  ix.  29).  It  devolved  on  lum  to  an- 
nounce and  sanction  the  separation  of  the  ten 
tribes  from  the  house  of  David,  as  well  as  the 
foundation  (1  Kings  xi.  29-39),  and,  after  many 
years,  tlie  subversion  of  the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings  xiv.  7-11)  [Jeroboam]. 

AHI'KAM  (brother  of  the  enemy),  one  of  the 
four  persons  of  distinction  whom  Josiah  sent  to 
consult  Huldah,  the  prophetess  (2  Kings  xxii. 
12-14).  Ahikam  and  his  family  are  honourably 
distinguished  for  their  protection  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  T  Jer.  xxvi.  24 ;  xxxix.  14). 

AHIM'AAZ  (brother  of  anger,  L  e.  irascible), 
son  and  successor  of  Zadok,  who  was  loint  hi^h- 
priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  and  sole  high-priest 
m  that  of  Solomon.  His  history  belongs  to  the 
time  of  David,  to  whom  he  rendered  an  import- 
ant service  during  the  revolt  of  Absalom.  David 
having  refused  to  allow  the  ark  of  God  to  be 
taken  from  Jerusalem  when  he  fled  thence,  the 
high-priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  necessarily 
remained  in  attendance  upon  it;  but  their  sons, 
Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan,  concealed  themselves 
outside  the  city,  to  be  in  readiness  to  bear  off  to 
David  any  important  information,  respecting  the 
movements  and  designs  of  Absalom,  which  they 
might  receive  from  within.  Accordingly,  Hushai 
having  commimicated  to  the  priests  the  result  of 
the  council  of  war,  in  which  nis  own  advice  was 
preferred  to  that  of  Ahithophel  [Absalom],  they 
instantly  sent  a  girL(probably  to  avoid  suspicion) 
to  direct  Ahimna?;  and  Jonathan  to  speed  away 
with  the  intelligence.  The  transaction  was, 
however,  witnessed  and  betrayed  by  a  lad,  and 
the  messengers  were  so  hotly  pursued  that  they 
took  refbge  in  a  dry  cistern,  over  which  the 
woman  of  the  house  placed  a  ooverins;,  and 
spread  thereon  parched  com.  She  told  the  par^ 
soers  that  the  messengers  had  passed  on  in  haste ; 
and  when  all  was  safe,  she  released  them,  on 
which  th^  mitde  their  way  to  David  (2  Sam. 
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XV.  24-37;  xvii.  Il»-21j.  As  may  be  inftrred 
from  his  being  chosen  n>r  this  service,  Ahimaaz 
was  swift  of  foot.  Of  this  we  have  a  notable 
example  soon  after,  when,  on  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Absalom,  he  prevailed  on  Joab  to  allow 
him  to  carry  the  tidings  to  David.  Another 
messenger,  Cushi,  had  previously  been  de- 
spatched, but  Ahimaaz  outstripped  him,  and  first 
came  in  with  the  news.  He  was  known  afkr  off 
by  the  manner  of  his  running,  and  the  king  said, 
'  He  is  a  good  man«  and  cometh  with  good  tid- 
ings ;'  and  this  &vourable  character  is  justified 
by  the  delicacy  with  which  he  waived  that  part 
of  his  intelligence  concerning  the  death  of  Ab- 
salom, which  he  knew  would  greatlv  distress  so 
fond  a  father  as  David  (2  Sam.  xviii.  19-33). 

AHIM'AN  (brother  of  a  gift),  one  of  three 
famous  giants,  of  the  race  of  Anak,  who  dwelt 
at  Hebron  when  the'Hebrew  spies  explored  the 
land  (Num.  xiii.  22). 

AHIM'ELECH  (brother  of  the  king,  L  e.  the 
king's  friend) ;  he*  was  son  of  Ahitub,  and  bro- 
ther of  Ahiah,  who  was  most  probably  his  pre- 
decessor in  the  high-priesthood  [Ahiah].  When 
David  fled  fi*om  Saul,  he  went  to  Nob,  a  city  of 
the  priests  in  Benjamin,  where  the  tabernacle 
then  was;  and  by  representing  himself  as  on 
pressing  business  from  the  king,  he  obtained 
from  .^melech,  who  had  no  other,  some  of  the 
sacred  bread  which  had  been  removed  from  the 
presence-table.  He  was  also  furnished  with  the 
sword  which  he  had  himself  taken  from  Goliah, 
and  which  had  been  laid  up  as  a*  trophy  in  the 
tabernacle  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1-9).  These  circum- 
stances were  witnessed  by  Doeg,  an  Edomite  in 
the  service  of  Saul,  and  were  so  reported  by  him 
to  the  jealous  king  as  to  appear  acts  of  con- 
nivance at,  and  support  to,  David's  imagined 
disloyal  designs.  Saul  immediately  sent  for 
Ahimclech  and  the  other  priests  then  at  Nob, 
and  laid  this  crime  to  their  charge,  which  they 
repelled  by  declaring  their  ignorance  of  any 
hostile  designs  on  the  part  of  David  towards 
Saul  or  his  kingdom.  This,  however,  availed 
them  not ;  for  the  king  commanded  his  guard  to 
^y  them.  Their  refusal  to  fall  upon  persons 
invested  with  so  sacred  a  character  might  have 
brought  even  Saul  to  reason ;  but  he  repeated 
the  order  to  Doeg  himself,  and  was  too  readily 
obeyed  by  that  malignant  person,  who,  with  the 
men  under  his  orders,  not  only  slew  the  priests 
then  present,  eighty-six  in  number,  but  marched 
to  Nob,  and  put  to  the  sword  every  living  crea- 
ture it  contained.  TJ^e  only  one  of  the  priests 
that  escaped  was  Abiathar,  son  of  Ahimelech, 
who  fled  to  David,  and  afterwards  became  lugh 
priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.)  [AbiatharI 

AHIN'ADAB  (liberal,  or,  noble  hrother\  one 
of  the  twelve  officers  who,  in  as  many  districts 
into  which  the  country  was  divided,  raised  sup- 
plies of  provisions  in  monthly  rotation  for  the 
royal  household.  Ahinadab's  district  was  the 
southern  half  of  the  region  beyond  the  Jordan 
(1  Kings  iv.  14). 

AHIN'OAM  (brother  of  pleasantness),  a  woman 
of  Jezreel,  one  of  the  wives  of  David,  and  mother 
of  Amnon.  She  was  taken  c^tive  by  the  Ama- 
lekites  when  they  plundered  IZiklag,  but  was  re- 
covered by  David  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43 ;  zxvii.  8 ; 

ex.  6 :  3  Sam.  ii.  2 ;  iii.  2). 

AHFO  {brotherlji),  one  of  the  sons  of  Abin- 
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mh^  wImh  irith  his  brother  Uszah,  drove  the 
nev  cut  on  which  the  ark  was  placed -when 
OaTid  first  attempted  to  remoTe  it  to  Jerusalem. 
Ahio  went  before  to  gnide  the  oxen,  while  Uxzah 
walked  by  the  cart  (2  Sam.  ri.  S,  4)  [Uzzah]. 

AHI'RA  {bni/ur  ^  evil),  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  when  the  Israelites  quitted  Egypt 
(Num.  1. 15). 

AHI'SHAR  {brother  if  the  dawn),  the  officer 
who  was  '  over  the  household'  of  King  Solomon 
( 1  Kings  IT.  6).  This  has  always  been  a  place 
of  high  importanoe  and  great  influence  in  the 
East. 

AHITH'OPHEL  (brother  of  foolishness),  the 
rery  singular  name  of  a  man  who,  in  the  time 
:>f  DaTid,  was  renowned  throughout  all  Israel 
foi*  his  worldly  wisdom.  He  is,  m  fi&ct,  the  only 
man  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  lutving  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  political  sagacity  among 
;he  Jews;  and  they  regarded  his  counsels  as 
oracles  ^2  Sam.  xvi.  23).  He  was  of  the  council 
of  DuTia ;  but  was  at  Giloh,  his  uatiTe  place,  at 
the  time  of  Absalom's  revolt,  whence  he  was 
summoned  to  Jerusalem;  and  it  riiows  the 
strength  of  Absalom's  cause  in  Israel  that  a  man 
so  capable  of  foreseeing  results,  and  of  estimating 
the  probabilities  of  success,  took  his  side  in  so 
daring  an  attempt  (2  Sam.  xy.  12).  The  news 
of  .this  defection  appears  to  have  occasioned 
David  more  alarm  than  any  other  single  in- 
cident in  the  rebellion.  He  earnestiy  prayed 
God  to  turn  the  sage  counsel  of  Ahithophel  *  to 
foolishness'  (probably  alluding  to  his  name); 
and  being  immediately  after  joined  by  his  old 
friend  Hushai,  he  induced  him  to  go  over  to 
Absalom  with  the  express  view  that  he  might  be 
instrumental  in  defeating  tiie  counsels  of  this 
dangerous  person  (xv.  31-37).  Psalm  Iv.  is 
supposed  to  contain  (12-14)  a  fiirther  expression 
of  David's  feelings  at  this  treachery  of  one 
whom  he  had  so  completely  trusted,  and  whom 
he  calls,  '  My  companion,  my  guide,  and  mv 
ihmiliar  friend.'  The  detestable  advice  which 
Ahithophel  gave  Absalom  to  appropriate  his 
fkther^s  harem,  committed  him  absolutely  to  the 
cause  of  the  young  prince,  since  after  that  he 
could  hope  for  no  reconolement  with  David 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  20-23).  His  proposal  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war  undoubtedly  indicated  the 
best  course  that  could  have  been  taken  under  the 
circumstances;  and  so  it  seemed  to  the  council, 
until  Hushai  interposed  with  his  plausible  ad- 
vice, the  object  of  which  was  to  gain  time  to 
enable  David  to  collect  his  resources  [Ab- 
sjliox].  When  Ahithophel  saw  that  his  counsel 
was  rejected  for  that  of  Hushai,  the  &r-6eeing 
man  gave  up  the  cause  of  Absalom  for  lost ;  and 
he  forthwith  saddled  his  ass,  returned  to  Ips 
home  at  Gildi,  deliberately  settied  his  affairs, 
and  then  huiged  himself^  and  was  buried  in  the 
wpnlchre  of  his  Others,  B.a  1023  (ch.  xvii.). 
Tnis  is  the  only  case  of  suicide  whiph  the  Old 
Testament  reoords,  unless  the  last  acts  of  Samson 
and  Saul  may  be  regarded  as  such. 

1.  AHITUB  {brother  <f  goodneu),  son  of  Phi- 
nehas,  and  gramdson  of  the  higb-priest  Eli.  His 
fiUher  Phinebas  having  been  slain  when  the  ark 
of  God  was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  he  suc- 
ceeded lus  grandfiither  Eli  b.c  1141,  and  was 
himself  suc^sded  by  his  son  Ahiab  about  B.C. 
1093b 
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2.  AHITUB  was  also  the  name  of  the  fhther 
of  Zadok,  who  was  made  high-priest  by  Saul 
after  the  deatii  of  Ahimelech  (2  Sam.  viii.  17 ; 
1  Chron.  vi.  8).  There  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  notion  that  this  Ahitub  was  ever 
high-priest  himself— indeed,  it  is  historically 
impossible. 

AHCLAH  {her  tent)  and  AHOLIBAH  (my 
tent  is  til  her\  two  fictitious  or  symbolical  names 
adopted  by  ^ekiel  (xxiii.  4)  to  denote  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Samaria  (Israel)  and  Jndah.  They 
are  both  symbolically^  described  as  kwd  women, 
adulteresses,  prostituting  themselves  to  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Assyrians,  in  imitating  their  abo- 
minations and  idolatries;  wherefore  Jehovah 
abandoned  them  to  those  very  people  for  whom 
they  showed  such  inordinate  and  impure  af- 
fection. They  were  carried  into  ^tivitv,  and 
reduced  to  the  severest  servitude.  The  allegory 
is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
church. 

AHCLIAB  {tent  of' his  father),  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  a  skilful  artificer  appointed  along  witii 
Bezaleel  to  construct  the  Tabemade  (Exod. 
XXXV.  34). 

AHUZ'ZATH  {possession),  the  'friend'  of 
Ahimelech  II.,  king  of  Gerar,  who  attended  him 
on  his  visit  to  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi  26).  In  him 
occurs  the  first  instance  of  that  unofficial  but 
important  personage  in  ancient  Oriental  courts, 
called  *  the  kin^s  mend,'  or  favourite. 

AI  (Josh.  vu.  2;  Gen.  xiL  8;  Ne^  xi.  31 ; 
Isa.  X.  28),  a  royal  ciw  of  the  Canaamtes,  which 
lay  east  of  Bethel,  ft  existed  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  who  pitched  his  tent  between  the  two 
cities  (Gren.  xu.  8;  xiii.  3);  but  it  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  capture  and  destruction  by  Joshua 
(viL  2-5 ;  viii.  1-29).  This,  as  a  military  trans- 
action, is  noticed  elsewhere  [Amboscapbj.  At  a 
later  period  Ai  was  rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Isaiah  (x.  28),  and  also  after  the  Captivity.  The 
site  was  known,  and  some  scanty  nuns  still 
eusted  in  the  time  of  Ensebius  and  Jerome,  but 
Dr.  Robinson  was  unable  to  discover  any  certain 
traces  of  either. 

AIR,  the  atmosphere,  as  opposed  to  the  ether, 
or  higher  and  purer  region  (Acts  xxii.  24 ;  1 
Thess.  iv.  17 ;  Rev.  ii.  2 ;  xvi.  17).  The  phrase 
to  speak  into  the  air  (1  Cor.  xiv.  9)  is  a  pro- 
verbial expression  to  denote  speaking  in  vain, 
and  to  beat  the  air  (1  Cor.  ix.  26),  denotes  acting 
in  vain,  and  is  a  proverbial  allusion  to  an  abor- 
tive stroke  into  tne  air  in  pugilistic  contests. 
The  later  Jews,  in  common  witii  the  Gentiles, 
especially  the  Pytha^reans,  believed  the  air  to 
be  peopled  with  spints,  under  the  government  of 
a  chief,  who  there  held  his  seat  of  empire. 
These  spirits  were  supposed  to  be  powerful,  but 
malignant,  and  to  incite  men  to  evil.  The  early 
Christian  fiOhers  entertained  the  same  belief 
which  has  indeed  come  down  to  our  own  times. 

,  AJ'ALON,  a  town  and  valley  in  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42),  wluch  was  given  to  the 
Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  24 ;  1  Chron.  vL  69).  It  was 
not  f^  ttotti  Bethshemesh  (2  Chron.  xxviiL  18) ; 
it  was  one  of  the  places  which  Behoboam  forti- 
fied (2  Chron,  xL  10),  and  anM>ng  the  strong- 
holds which  the  Philistines  took  fhun  Ahax 
(2  Chron.  xxriiL  18).  But  the  town,  or  rather 
the  vall^  to  whi^  the  town  gave  name,  derives 
its  chief  renown  firom  the  eircomstanoe  that 
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I  when  Joshna,  in  pfonnit  of  tbe  fiye  kings,  arrived 
at  some  point  near  Upper  Beth-horon,  looking 

!  back  upon  Gibeon  and  down  upon  the  noble 
Valley  before  him,  he  uttered  the  celebrated 
command :  *  Sun,  stand  thou  still  on  Gibeon,  and 

I  thou  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon '  (Josh.  x.  12). 
The  Mte  of  the  town  has  been  identified  with  the 
smaU  Tillage  of  YAlo  near  Beit  Ur  (Beth-horon), 
and  a  broad  wady  to  the  north  of  it  appears  to 
be  the  valley  of  the  same  name. 

AKRAB'BIM  {Scorpion-height),  an  ascent, hill, 
or  chain  of  hills,  whidi,  from  the  name,  would 
appear  to  have  been  much  infested  by  scorpions 
and  8erpente^  as  some  districts  in  that  quarter 
certainly  were  (Dent.  viiL  16).  It  was  one  of 
Ihe  points  which  are  only  mentioned  in  describ- 
ing the  ftontier-line  of  the  Promised  Land 
southward  (Judg.  i.  36),  and  has  been  conjectured 
to  be  tiie  same  with  the  mountains  of  Akabah, 
which  bound  the  great  valley  of  Arabah  on  the 
east 

ALABASTER.  This  word  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament  only  in  the  notice  of  the  *  ala- 
baster box,*  or  rather  vessel,  of  *  ointment  of 
spikenard,  very  precious,*  which  a  woman  broke, 
and  with  its  valuable  contents  anointed  the  liead 
of  Jesus,  as  he  sat  at  supper  in  Bethany  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  leper  (Matt  xxvi.  7 ;  Mark 
xiv.  3).  At  Alabastron,  in  Egypt,  there  was  a 
manufectory  of  small  pots  and  vessels  for  hold- 
ing perfimies,  which  were  made  from  a  stone 
found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The 
Greeks  gave  to  these  vessel*  the  name  of  the 
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Daniel.  These,  however,  are  not  the  best  reasons 
for  giving  his  name  a  place  in  this  work:  he  is 
chiefly  entitled  to  notice  here  because  his  raili- 
tary  career  permanently  aflTected  the  political 
state  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  well  as  their  phi- 
losophy and  literature.  It  is  not  our  part,  there- 
fore, to  detail  even  the  outlines  of  his  history, 
but  to  point  out  the  causes  and  nature  of  this 
great  revolution,  and  the  influence  whidi,  for- 
mally through  Alexander,  Greece  has  exerted 
over  the  religious  history  of  the  West 

The  conquest  of  Western  Asia  by  Greda  was 
so  thoroughly  provided  for  by  predisposing 
causes,  as  to  be  no  mere  accident  ascribable  to 
Alexander  as  an  individual.    The  personal  ge- 


city  firom  which  they  came.  This  name  was 
eventaally  extended  to  the  stone  of  which  they 
were  formed ;  and  at  length  it  was  applied  with- 
out distinction  to  all  perfume  vessels,  of  what- 
ever materials  they  consisted.  It  does  not,  there- 
fore, by  any  means  follow  that  the  alabastron 
which  the  woman  used  at  Bethany  was  really  of 
alabaster:  but  a  probability  that  it  was  such 
arises  frcnm  the  met,  that  vessels  made  of  this 
stone  were  deemed  peculiarly  suitable  for  the 
most  costly  and  powerfol  perrames. 

ALBXANT)ER  THE  GREAT.  This  mighty 
king  is  named  in  tiie  opening  of  the  first  book  of 
Maocabeesband  it  alhiaed  to  in  tiie  prophecies  of 


nius  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  however,  detei^ 
mined  the  form  and  the  suddenness  of  the  con- 
quest ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  premature  death,  the 
policy  which  he  ptu^ued  seems  to  have  left  some 
permanent  effects. 

His  respectful  behaviour  to  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  has  been  much  dwelt  on  by  Josephus 
{Antiq,  xi.  8.  4-6),  a  writer  whose  trustworthi- 
ness has  been  much  overrated.  The  story  has 
been  questioned  on  several  grounds.  Some  of 
the  results,  however,  can  hardly  be  erroneous, 
such  as,  that  Alexander  guaranteed  to  the  Jews, 
not  in  Judsea  only,  but  in  Babylonia  and  Media, 
the  free  observance  of  their  hereditary  laws,  and 
on  this  ground  exempted  them  from  tribute 
every  seventh  (or  sabbatical)  year.  It  is  then 
fyr  tfom  improbable  that  Uie  politic  invader 
affected  to  have  seen  and  heard  the  high-priest 
in  a  dream  (as  Jose^^us  relates),  and  ^owed 
him  great  reverence,  as  to  one  who  had  declared 
*  that  he  would  go  before  him  and  give  the  em- 
pire of  Persia  into  his  hand.' 

Immediately  after,  Alexander  invaded  and 
conquered  Egypt,  and  showed  to  its  gods  the 
same  respect  as  to  those  of  Greece.  Almost 
without  a  pause  he  founded  the  celebrated  city 
of  Alexandria  (b.c.  332),  an  event  which,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  cause,  permanently  altered 
the  state  of  the  East,  and  brought  about  a  direct 
interchange  of  mind  between  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  Judsea  [Ai<examdria1 

The  great  founder  of  Alexandria  died  in  his 
thirty-second  year,  B.C.  323.  The  empire  which 
he  then  left  to  be  quarrelled  for  by  his  ^erals 
comprised  the  whole  dominions  of  Persia,  with 
the  homace  and  obedience  of  Greece  superadded. 
But  on  uie  final  settlement  wluch  took  place 
after  the  battie  of  Ipsos  (bx.  301),  Seleuena,  tba 
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Greek  repreeentatiTe  of  Persian  majesty,  reigned 
over  a  less  extended  district  than  the  last  Da- 
rios.  Not  only  were  E^pt  and  Cyprus  severed 
from  the  Eastern  empire,  but  Palestine  and 
CkBlosyria  also  fell  to  their  ruler,  placing  Jeru- 
salem for  nearly  a  century  beneath  an  Egyptian 
monarch.  On  this  subject,  see  further  under 
AnnocHua. 
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2.  ALEXANDER,  sumamed  BALAS,  from 
his  mother  Bala,  a  personage  who  figures  in  the 
history  of  the  Maccabees  and  in  Josephiis.  His 
extraction  is  doubtful ;  but  he  professed  to  be 
the  natural  son  of  Antiochus  E^iphanes,  and  in 
that  capacity,  out  of  opposition  to  I>emetriu8 
SoCer,  he  was  recognised  as  king  of  Syria  by  the 
kinf  of  Egypt,  by  the  Romans,  and  eventually 
by  Jonathan  Maccabsras,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
(1  Mace  X.  18).  Demetrius  was  not  lon^  after 
slain  in  battle,  and  Balas  obtained  possession  of 
the  kingdom.  He  then  sought  to  stcengthen 
himself  by  a  marria^  with  the  king  of  K^pf s 
daughter.  Prosperity  ruined  Alexander;  his 
▼oluptuonsness,  debauchery,  and  misgovemment 
rendered  his  reign  odious,  and  encouraged  De- 
metrius Nicator,  die  eldest  son  of  the  late  Deme- 
trius SotcT,  to  appear  in  arms,  and  claim  his 
father's  crown.  Alexander  took  the  field  against 
him;  but  the  defection  of  his  fsither-iu-law 
Ptolemy  proved  fatal  to  his  cause ;  he  was  de- 
feated m  a  pitched  battle,  and  fled  with  500 
cavalry  to  Abce  in  Arabia,  and  sought  refuge 
with  the  emir  Zabdiel.  This  Arabian  murdered 
his  confiding  guest  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  rei^ 
over  Syria,  and  sent  his  head  to  Ptolemy,  who 
himself  died  the  same  year,  b.c.  145.  Balas  left 
a  young  son,  who  was  eventually  made  king  of 
Syria  l^  Tryphon,  under  the  name  of  Antiochus 
Theos. 

3.  ALEXANDER  JANNiEUS,  the  first 
prince  of  the  Maocabsean  dynasty  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Idng  [MaocabeesI. 

4.  ALEXANDER,  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Mariamne  [Herodian  Fam ilt]. 

5.  ALEXANDER,  a  Jew  of  Ephesus,  known 
only  from  the  part  he  took  in  the  uproar  about 
Diana,  which  was  raised  there  by  the  preaching 
of  PauL  As  the  inhalntants  confounded  the 
Jews  and  Jewish  Christians,  the  fbrmer  put  for- 
ward Alexander  to  speak  on  their  behalf,  but  he 
was  unable  in  Hie  tumult  to  obtain  a  hearing 
(Acts  xix.  33\ 

6.  ALEXANDER,  a  ooppersmidi  or  brazier 
(mentioned  in  1  Tim.  L  80 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  14),  who 
whh  Hymenens  and  others  broached  certain  he- 
resies touching  the  resurrection,  fbr  which  they 

*       ■  by  8L  Paul.    These  per- 


soni^  and  especially  Alexander,  appear  to  have 
maligned  the  faith  they  had  forsaken,  as  well  as 
the  character  of  the  apostle. 

ALEXAN'DRI  A  (Acts  vi.  9 ;  xviii.  24 ;  xxvii. 
6),  the  chief  maritime  city  and  long  the  me- 
tropolis of  Lower  Egypt  It  is  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  twelve  miles  west  of  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  31°  13'  N.  lat  and  25°  53' 
E.  long.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  comprehensive 
policy  of  Alexander,  who  perceived  that  the 
usual  channels  of  commerce  might  be  advanta- 
geously altered ;  and  that  a  city  occupying  this 
site  could  not  fail  to  become  Uie  common  em- 
porium for  the  traffic  of  the  eastern  and  western 
worlds,  by  means  of  the  river  Nile,  and  the  trvo 
adjacent  seas,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean :  and  the  high  prosperity  which,  as  such, 
Alexandria  very  rapidly  attamed,  proved  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  exceeded  any  ex- 
pectations which  even  he  could  have  entertained. 
For  a  long  period  Alexandria  was  the  greatest 
of  known  cities ;  for  Nineveh  and  Babylon  had 
fiillen,  and  Rome  had  not  yet  risen  to  pre-emi- 
nence :  and  even  when  Rome  became  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  and  Alexandria  only  the  metro- 
polis of  a  province,  the  latter  was  second  only  to 
the  former  in  wealth,  extent,  and  importance ; 
and  was  honoured  with  the  magnificent  titles  of 
the  second  metropolis  of  the  world,  the  city  of 
cities,  the  queen  of  the  East,  a  second  Rome. 

The  city  was  founded  in  b.c.  332,  and  was 
built  under  the  superintendence  of  the  same 
architect  (Dinocrates)  who  had  rebuilt  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  ancient  city 
appears  to  have  been  of  seven  times  the  extent 
of  the  modem.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
length  of  the  two  main  streets  (crossing  each 
other  at  ri^t  angles)  by  which  it  was  inter- 
sected, the  citv  was  about  four  miles  long  by  one 
and  a  half  wide :  and  in  the  time  of  Di^orus  it 
contained  a  free  population  of  300,000  persons, 
or  probably  600,000,  if  we  double  the  former 
numberi  as  Maunert  suggests,  in  order  to  include 
the  slaves.  The'port  of  Alexandria  was  secure, 
but  difficult  of  access ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
a  magnificent  pharos,  or  lighthouse,  was  erected 
upon  ah  islet  at  the  entrance,  which  was  con- 
nected with,  the  mainland  by  a  dyke.  This 
pharos  was  accounted  one  of  the  *  seven  *  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  begun  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
and  completed  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  by 
Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  B.c.  283.  It  was  a  square 
structure  of  white  marble,  on  the  top  of  which 
fires  were  kept  constantly  burning  for  the  direc- 
tion of  mariners.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
800  talents,  which,  if  Attic,  would  amount  to 
165,000/.,  if  Alexandrian,  to  twice  that  sum.  It 
was  a  wonder  in  those  times,  when  such  erections 
were  almost  unknown ;  but,  in  itself,  the  Eddy- 
stone  lighthouse  is,  in  all  probability,  ten  times 
more  wonderful. 

The  business  of  wprking  out  the  great  design 
of  Alexander  could  not  have  devolved  on  a  more 
fitting  person  than  Ptolemy  Soter.  From  his 
first  arrival  in  Egypt,  he  made  Alexandria  his 
residence :  and  no  sooner  had  he  some  respite 
from  war,  then  he  bent  all  die  resources  of  his 
mind  to  draw  to  his  kin^om  the  whole  trade  of 
the  East,  which  the  Tynans  had,  up  to  his  time, 
carried  on  by  sea  to  Llath,  and  from  thence^  by 
the  way  of  Kfainocorura,  to  T^re.    He  built  a 
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city  OD  the  west  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence  he 
sent  out  fleets  to  all  those  countries  to  which  the 
Phcenicians  traded  from  Elath.  But,  observing 
that  the  Red  Sea,  by  reason  of  rocks  and  shoals, 
was  yery  dangerous  towards  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, he  transferred  the  trade  to  another  city, 
which  he  founded  at  the  greatest  practicable  dis- 
ance  southward.  This  port,  which  was  almost 
on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  he  called,  from  his 
mother,  Berenice ;  but  the  harbour  being  found 
inconyenient,  the  neighbouring  city  of  Myos 
Hormos  was  preferred.  Thither  the  products  of 
the  East  and  South  were  conveyed  by  sea ;  and 
were  from  thence  taken  on  camels  to  Coptus,  on 
the  Nile,  where  they  were  again  shipped  for 
Alexandria,  and  from  that  city  were  dispersed 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  west,  in  exchange  for 
merchandise  which  was  afterwards  exported  to 
the  East  By  these  means,  the  whole  trade  was 
fixed  at  Alexandria,  which  thus  became  the  chief 
mart  of  all  the  traffic  between  the  East  and 
West,  and  which  continued  to  be  the  greatest 
emporium  in  the  world  for  above  seventeen  cen- 
turies, tmtil  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  opened  another  channel  for 
the  commerce  of  the  East 

Alexandria  became  not  only  the  seat  of  com- 
merce, but  of  learning  and  the  liberal  sciences. 
This  distinction  also  it  owed  to  Ptolemy  Soter, 
himself  a  man  of  education,  who  founded  an  acar 
demy,  or  society  of  learned  men,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  eboAj  of  philosophy,  literature, 
and  science.  For  their  use  he  made  a  collection 
of  choice  books,  which,  by  degrees,  increased 
under  lus  saocessors  until  it  became  the  finest 
library  in  the  world,  and  numbered  700,000 
Tolnmes.  It  rastained  repeated  losses,  by  fire 
and  otherwite^  bat  these  losses  were  as  repeatedly 
repaired;  and  it  oontiimed  to  be  of  great  fiune 


and  use  in  those  parts,  until  it  was  at  leugth 
burnt  bjT  the  Saracens  when  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Alexandria  in  a.d.  642.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Jews  at  Alexandria  shared  in  the 
benefit  of  these  institutions,  as  the  Christians  did 
afterwards ;  for  the  city  was  not  only  a  seat  of 
heathen,  but  of  Jewish,  and  subsequently  of 
Christian  learning.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  celebrated  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures into  Greek  [Scptuaoint]  was  made,  under 
every  encouragement  from  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  principally  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  in 
Alexandria,  who  knew  only  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. 

At  its  foundation  Alexandria  was  peopled  less 
by  Egyptians  than  by  colonies  of  Greeks,  Jewa, 
and  other  foreignera.  The  Jews,  however  much 
their  religion  was  disliked,  were  valued  as 
citizens ;  and  every  encouragement  was  held  oat 
by  Alexander  himself  and  by  his  successors  in 
Egypt  to  induce  them  to  setde  in  tiie  new  city. 
The  same  privileges  as  those  of  the  first  class  of 
inhabitants  (the  Greeks)  were  accorded  to  them, 
as  well  as  the  firee  exercise  of  their  religion  and 
peculiar  usa^:  and  this,  with  the  protection 
and  peace  which  a  powerful  state  afforded  against 
the  perpetual  conflicts  and  troubles  of  Palestine, 
and  with  the  inclination  to  traffic,  which  had 
been  acquired  during  the  Captivity,  gradually 
drew  such  immense  numbers  of  Jews  to  Alex- 
andria, that  they  eventually  formed  a  very  large 
portion  of  its  vast  population,  and  at  the  same 
time  constituted  a  most  thriving  and  important 
section  of  the  Jewish  nati<m.  The  Jeinah  in- 
habitants of  Alexandria  are  therefore  often  men- 
tioned in  the  later  history  of  the  nation;  and 
their  importance  as  a  sectaoo  of  that  nation 
would  doubtless  have  been  mort  freqaenily  indi- 
cated, had  not  the  Jews  of  Egypt  thrown  off 
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cfaeir  eoelenastical  dependence  upon  Jerusalem 
and  itB  temple,  and  formed  a  separate  establish- 
ment of  their  own,  in  imitation  of  it,  at  a  place 
about  twelye  miles  north  of  Heliopolis,  and 
called  Onion,  from  Onias,  the  expelled  high- 
priest,  bj  -whom  it  was  founded. 

The  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  were  diyidcd 
into  three  classes :  I.  The  Macedonians,  the  ori- 
ginal founders  of  the  city ;  2.  the  mercenaries 
who  had  served  under  Alexander;  3.  the  native 
E^ptians.  Through  the  favour  of  Alexander 
and  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  Jews  were  admitted  into 
the  first  of  these  classes,  and  this  privilege  was 
so  important  that  it  had  great  effect  in  drawing 
them  to  the  new  city^ 

The  dreadful  persecution  which  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  underwent  in  a-d.  39,  shows  that, 
notwithstanding  their  long  cstablis^eut  there, 
no  relations  of  firiendliness  had  arisen  between 
them  and  the  other  inhabitants,  by  whom  in  &ct 
they  were  intensely  hated.    This  feeling  was  so 
wen  known,  that  at  the   date   indicated,  the 
Roman  governor  Avillius    Flaccus,  who   was 
anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  citizens, 
I   was  persuaded  that  the  surest  way  of  winning 
their  affiections  was  to  withdraw  his  protection 
from  the  Jews,  against  whom  the  emperor  was 
already  exasperated  by  their  reftisal  to  acknow- 
ledge his  right  to  divine  honours,  which  he  iu- 
sanely  claimed,  or  to  admit  his  images  into  their 
synagogues.    In  oonsequenoe  of  the  connivance 
of  Flaccos,  the  unfortunate  Jews  were  treated 
with  every  species  of  outrage  and  msult    Their 
synagogues  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  con- 
sumed by  fire,  or  profaned  by  the  emperor's 
statoes.    They  were  deprived  of  the  rights  of 
dtizenship,  and  declared  aliens.    Their  houses, 
shopi,  and  warehouses  were  plundered  of  their 
effects,  and  they  themselves  were  pent  up  in  one 
narrow  comer  of  the  city,  where  the  peater 
part  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  open  air,  and 
1  where  the  supplies  of  food  being  cut  off,  many 
,    of  them  died  of  hardship  and  hunger ;  and  who- 
'    ever  was  found  beyond  tiie  boundary,  whether  he 
I,  had  escaped  from  the  assigned  limits,  or  had 
I  <  oome  in  irom  the  country,  was  seized  and  put  to 
I '  death  with  horrid  tortures. 

At  length  king  Herod  Agrippa,  who  stayed 
1  j  long  enough  in  Alexandria  to  see  the  beginning 
,    of  diese  atrocities,  transmitted  to  the  emperor 
,    such  a  report  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  as  in- 
duced him  to  send  a  centurion  to  arrest  Flaccus, 
and  bring  him  a  prisoner  to  Rome.    This  put 
the  rioters  in  a  false  position,  and  brought  some 
relief  to  the  Jews;  but  the  tumult  still  con- 
tinued, and  88  the  magistrates  refused  to  acknow- 
I  ledge  the  citizenship  of  the  Jews,  it  was  at 
I '  length  agreed  that  both  parties  should  send  dele- 
I  gates,  five  on  each  side,  to  Rome,  and  refer  the 
,  decision  of  the  controversy  to  the  emperor.    At 
'  •  the  head  of  the  Jewish  delegation  was  the  cele- 
brated Philo,  to  whom  we  owe  the  account  of 
these  transactions;  and  at  the  head  of  the  Alex- 
I    andrians  was  the  noted  Apion.    The  latter  chiefly 
rested  their  case  upon  the  fkct  that  the  Jews 
j  I  were  the  only  people  who  refused  to  consecrate 
<  images  to  the  emperor,  or  to  swear  by  his  name. 
But  on  tlus  point  the  Jewish  delegates  defended 
themselves  so  well,  that  Caligula  himself  said, 
j    *  These  men  are  not  so  wicked  as  ignorant  and 
>    mihappy,  in  not  believing  me  to  be  a  god  T   The 


ultimate  result  of  th:s  appeal  is  not  known,  but  i ! 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  continued  to  be  harassed    j 
during  the  remainder  of  Caligula's  reign  ;  and    i 
their  alabarch  Alexander  Lysimachus  (brotiiei 
of  Philo)  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  i ! 
remained  till  he  was  discliarged  by  Claudius,  !j 
upon  whose  accession  to  the  empire  the  Alexan-  1 1 
drian  Jews  betook  themselves  to  arms.    This  i! 
occasioned  such  disturbances  that  they  attracted  I 
the  attention  of  the  emperor,  who,  at  the  joint  | 
entreaty  of  Herod  and  Agrippa,  issued  an  edict  i 
conferring  on  the  Jews  of  Egypt  all  their  an-  | 
cient  privileges.    The  state  of  feeling  in  Alex-  ! 
andria  which  these  facts  indicate,  was  very  fai 
from  being  allayed  when  the  revolt  of  the  Jews 
in  Palestine  caused  even  those  of  the  nation  who 
dwelt  in  foreign  parts  to  be  regarded  as  enemies, 
both  by  the  populace  and  the  government.    In 
Alexandria,  on  a  public  occasion,  they  were  at- 
tacked, and  those  who  could  not  save  themselves 
by  flight  were  put  to  the  sword.    Only  three 
were  taken  alive,  and  they  were  dragged  through 
the  city  to  be  consigrted  to  the  flames.    The  in- 
dipiation  of  the  Jews  rose  beyond  all  bounds  at 
this  spectacle,    'lliey  first  assailed  the  Greek 
citizens  with  stones,  and  then  rushed  with  lighted 
torches  to  the  amphitheatre,  to  set  it  on  fii*e  and 
bum  all  the  people  who  were  there  assembled. 
The  Roman  prefect  Tiberius  Alexander,  finding 
that  milder  measures  were  of  no  avail,  sent  out 
a  body  of  17,000  soldiers,  who  slew  about  50,000 
of  tlie  Jews,  and  plundered  and  burned  their 
dwellings. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  in  Palestine,  new 
disturbances  were  excited  in  Egypt  by  tlie  Si- 
carii,  many  of  whom  had  fled  thither.    They 
endeavoured  to  pcisuade  the  Jews  to  acknow- 
ledge no  kiijg  but  God,  and  to  throw  off  the  i  i 
Roman  yoke.     Such  persons  as  opposed  their  ' 
designs  and  tendered  wiser   counsels  to  their  i ! 
brethren,  they  secretly  assassinated,  according  to  '  I 
their  custom.    But  the  principal  Jews  in  Alex-    I 
andria  having  in  a  general  assembly  earnestly  '  | 
wanied  the  people  against  these  fanatics,  who  '  | 
had  been  the  authors  of  all  the  troubles  in  Pa-  | , 
lestine,  about  600  of  them  were  delivered  up  to  '  j 
the  Romans.    Several  fled  into  tiie  Tbebaid,  but    ! 
were  apprehended  and  brought  back.    ITie  most  ' ' 
cruel  toi-tures  which  could  be  devised  had  no    : 
effect  in  compelling  them  to  acknowledge  the  ;  < 
emperor  for  their  sovereign;    and  even   their 
children  seemed  endowed  witii  souls  fearless  of  ■ 
death,  and  bodies  incapable  of  pain.    Vespasian, 
when  informed  of  these  transactions,  sent  orders  ,  I 
that  the  Jewish  temple  in  Egypt  should  be  de-  ; ' 
stroyed.    Lunus  the  prefect,  however,  only  shut     | 
it  up,  after  having  taken  out  the  consecrated     ' 
gifts :  but  his  succetssor  Paulinus  stripped  iroom* 
pletely,  and  excluded  the  Jews  entirely  from  it   \ ! 
This  was  in  a.i>.  75,  being  the  343rd  year  from   ' 
tb^  building  of  the  temple  by  Onias.  ' 

St  Mark    is  said    to    have    introduced    the     ! 
Christian  religion  into  Alexandria,  which  early 
became  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  true  faith.  I 
The  Jews  continued  to  ti)rm  a  principal  portion   j 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  remained  in  the  enjoy-  ' 
ment  of  their  civil  rights  till  a.d.  415,  when  they   1 
incurred  the  hatred  of  Cyril  the  patriarch,  at 
whose  instance  they  were  expelled,  to  the  Lumber 
of   40,000,    and    tlieir    synagogues    destroyed. 
However,  when  Amrou,  in  a.d.  640,  took  the 
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place  for  the  caliph  Omar,  he  wrote  to  his  master 
m  these  terms:  *  I  have  taken  the  great  city  of 
the  west,  which  contains  4000  palaces,  4000 
baths,  400  theatres,  12,000  shops  for  the  sale  of 
vegetable  food,  and  40,000  trihiilary  Jews.'  From 
that  time  the  prosperity  of  Alexandria  very 
rapidly  declined ;  and  when,  in  909,  the  Fatemite 
caliphs  seized  on  Egypt  and  built  New  Cairo,  it 
was  speedily  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  secondary 
Egyptian  city.  The  discoveiy  of  the  passage  to 
the  East  by  the  Cape,  in  1497,  almost  annihi- 
lated its  remaining  commercial  importance ;  and 
although  the  commercial  and  maritime  enter- 
prises of  Mehemet  Ali  have  again  raised  it  to 
some  distinction,  Alexandria  must  still  be  ac- 
counted as  one  of  those  gr^t  ancient  cities 
whose  glory  has  departed.  The  number  of  Jews 
does  not  now  exceed  500.  The  whole  population 
at  the  present  time  (1843)  is  between  30,000  and 
40,000,  of  whom  4876  are  foreignei-s. 

AL'GUM,  or  Al'mug  Treks  (1  Kings  x.  11 ; 
2  Ghron.  ix-  10,  1 1).  With  regard  to  Ophir,  the 
place  from  which  these  trees  were  brought  to 
us,  there  appears  no  doubt  that  it  was  to  the 
southward  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  was  most  pro- 
bably in  some  part  of  India.  Various  trees  have 
i  een  attempted  to  be  identified  with  the  almu^, 
lut  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  be  m 
favour  of  the  sandal-wood,  which  Ls  known  and 
highly  esteemed  in  India.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces it  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  where  lar^  quantities  are 
cut  for  export  to  China,  to  different  parts  of 
India,  and  to  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs. 
The  outer  parts  of  this  tree  are  white  and  with- 
out odour ;  the  parts  near  the  root  are  most  fra- 
g^rant,  especially  of  such  trees  as  grow  in  hilly 
situations  and  stony  ground.  The  trees  vary  in 
diameter  from  9  inches  to  a  foot,  and  are  about 
25  or  30  feet  in  height,  but  the  stems  soon  begin 
to  branch.  This  wood  is  white,  fine-grained,  and 
agreeably  fragrant,  and  is  much  employed  for 
making  rosaries,  fans,  elegant  boxes,  and  cabinets. 


[Siiitalttm  album.] 


As  sandal-wood  has  been  famed  in  the  East 
from  very  early  times,  it  is  more  likely  than  any 
other  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of^  and  been 
desired  by»  more  northern  nations. 
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That  it,  therefore,  might  have  attuned  cele- 
brity, even  in  very  early  ages,  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely ;  that  it  should  have  atti*acted  the  notice 
of  PhcDnician  merchants  visiting  the  west  cosst 
of  India  is  highly  probable ;  and  also  that  they 
should  have  thought  it  worthy  of  being  taken  as 
a  part  of  their  cargo  on  their  return  from  Ophir. 
Tliat  it  is  well  calculated  for  musical  instm- 
roents  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Professor 
Wheatstone,  who  says,  '  I  know  no  reason  why 
saiidal-wood  should  not  have  been  employed  in 
ancient  days  for  constructing  musical  mstru- 
ments.  It  is  not  so  employed  at  present,  because 
there  are  many  much  cheaper  woods  which  pre- 
sent a  £Eir  handsomer  appearance.  Musical  in- 
struments would  appear  very  unfinished  to  mo- 
dem taste  unless  varnished  or  French-polished, 
and  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  treat  fra- 
grant woods  in  this  way.  Formerly  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  more  the  fashion  to  oelight  the 
senses  of  smell  and  hearing  simultaneously  than 
it  is  with  us,  in  which  case  odoriferous  woods 
would  be  preferred  for  things  so  much  handled 
as  musical  instruments  are.' 

ALLEGORY.    This  word  is  found  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  Gal.  iv.  24,  but  it  doe!> 
not  actually  exist  as  a  noun  in  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, nor  even  in  the  Septuagint     In  the 
passage  in  question  Saint  Paul  cites  the  history 
of  the  free-bom  Isaac  and  the  slave-bom  Ish- 
mael,  and  in  proceedmg  to  apply  it  spiritoally, 
he  says,  not  as  in  our  version,  •  which  things  are 
an  aliegorvt  but  *  which  things  are  allcgwxmi' 
This  is  of  some  importance ;  for  in  the  one  case 
the  Apostle  is  made  to  declare  a  portion  of  Old 
Testament  history  an  allegory,  whereas  in  tmth  I 
he  only  speaks  of  it  as  allegorically  applied,  i 
Allegories  themselves  are,  however,  of  fi^quent  ; 
occurrence  in  Scripture,  although  that  name  is  ' 
not  there  applied  to  them.  | 

An  Allegory  has  been  sometimes  considered  ' 
as  only  a  lengthened  metaphor ;  at  other  times,  I 
as  a  continuation  cf  metaphors.  But  the  nature  | 
of  allegory  itself,  and  the  character  of  allegorical 
interpretation,  will  be  best  understood  by  attend- 
ing to  the  origin  of  the  term  which  denotes  it 
Now  the  term  *  Allegorj-,'  according  to  its  ori- 
ginal and  proper  meaning,  denotes  a  representa- 
tion of  one  thing  which  is  intended  to  excite 
the  representation  of  another  thinf .  Every  alle- 
gory must  therefore  be  subjected  to  a  twofold 
examination  :  we  must  fii-st  examine  the  imme- 
diate representation^  and  then  consider  what 
other  representation  it  is  intended  to  excite.  In 
most  allegories  the  immediate  representation  it 
made  in  the  form  of  a  narrative ;  and,  since  it 
is  the  object  of  the  allegory  itself  to  convey 
a  moral,  not  an  historic  tmth,  the  narrative- 
is  commonly  fictitious.  The  immediate  repre- 
sentation is  of  no  further  value  than  as  it  leads 
to  the  ultimate  representation.  It  is  the  appli- 
cation or  the  moral  of  the  allegory  wluch  con- 
stitutes its  worth. 

Every  parable  is  a  kind  of  allegory  ;  and  a* 
an  example,  especially  clear  and  correct,  we  may 
refer  to  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Luke  viii.  5- 
15).  In  this  we  have  a  plain  narrative,  a  state- 
ment of  a  few  simple  and  intelligible  fiELcts,  such, 
probably,  as  had  fallen  within  the  observation  c1 
the  persons  *o  whom  our  Saviour  addressed  him-  | 
self.    When  he  had  finished  the  narrative,  or  ' 
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Ike  iamediate  representatioii  of  Hie  all^ory,  he 
tiien  gaye  the  ezplaiiation  or  ultimate  represen- 
talioii  of  it ;  that  ia,  he  gave  the  allegorical  in- 
terpretation of  it.  And  that  the  interpretation 
vas  an  interpretation,  not  of  the  words,  bat  of 
Ae  things  siifaified  by  the  worda,  is  evident  from 
the  explanation  itnlf :  <  The  seed  is  the  word  of 
God ;  those  by  the  wajrside  are  they  that  hear/ 
&e.  (ver.  11,  &e.).  The  impressiTe  and  pathetic 
all^gwy  addressed  by  Nathan  to  David  affords 
a  similar  instanoe  of  an  allegorical  narratiTe 
aeoompanied  with  its  explanation  (2  Sam.  xiL 
1-14). 

Bat  allegorieal  narratires  are  frequently  left 
toexpisJn  themselves,  especially  when  the  re- 
sembbmee  between  the  immediate  and  ultimate 
representation  is  snffieiently  apparent  to  make 
an  explanation  unnecessary.  Of  this  kind  we 
eannot  have  a  more  striking  example  than  that 
beautiful   one   eontained  in  the  80th  Psalm: 

*  Thou  bronghtest  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,'  &c 

The  use  of  allegorical  interpretation  is  nol^ 
however,  confined  to  mere  allegory,  or  fictitioas 
narratives,  but  is  extended  also  to  history,  or  real 
narratives.  And  in  this  case  the  grammatical 
meaning  of  a  paaaa^  is  called  its  historical 
SManin^  in  contradistinction  to  its  ailegoncal 
meaning.  There  are  two  different  modes  in 
which  Scripture  history  has  been  thus  alle^ 
rized.  According  to  one  mode,  fiusts  and  cir- 
cumstances, wsfeissaWj  those  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  have  been  applied  to  other  &cts  and 
dreumstanoes,  of  which  they  have  been  described 
as  repremnUUive,  According  to  the  other  mode, 
these  Jhets  and  dreamstances  have  been  described 
as  mere  tmbiemM,  The  former  mode  is  war- 
ranted by  the  practice  of  the  sacred  writers 
themselves;  for  when  foots  and  circumstances 
are  so  applied,  thej  are  applied  as  iypet  of 
those  things  to  which  the  application  is  made : 
but  no  such  authority  in  fovour  of  the  latter  mode 
of  all^rical  interpretation  can  be  produced. 

ALLELU'IA.    [Haixeldjah.] 

ALLIANCES.  From  a  dread  lest  the  ex- 
aukple  of  foreign  nations  should  draw  the  Israel- 
ites into  the  worship  of  idols,  the^  were  made  a 
peculiar  and  separate  people,  and  intercourse  and 
allianoe  with  such  nations  were  strongly  inter- 
dicted (Lev.  xviii.  3,  4 ;  xx.  32,  23).  Tlie  ten- 
dency to  idolatry  was  in  those  times  so  s^ng, 
that  the  safety  of  the  Israelites  lay  in  the  most 
complete  isolation  that  could  be  realized ;  and  it 
was  to  assist  this  object  that  a  country  more  than 
nsially  separated  from  others  by  its  natural 
boundaries  was  assigned  to  them.  .  It  was  shut 
in  by  the  sea  on  the  west,  by  deserts  on  the  south 
and  east,  and  by  mountains  and  forests  on  the 
north.  Among  a  people  so  situated  we  should 
not  expect  to  hear  much  of  alliances  with  other 
nations. 

fiy  for  the  most  remarkable  alliance  in  the 
political  history  of  the  Hebrews  is  that  between 
Solomon  and  Hiram  kinff  of  Tyre,  which  may 
primarily  be  referred  to  ue  affection  which  the 
latter  entertained  for  Dairid  (1  Kin^  v.  2).    He 

*  sent  carpenters  and  masons '  to  build  David  an 
house  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  and  wishing  to  cultivate 
the  fHendly  intercourse  thus  opened  with  the 
Hebrew  nation,  on  the  death  of  David  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  condole  with  Solomon  on  the  death 
of  his  &ther,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  ao- 


(1  Kings  V.  1).  The  plans  of  the  yoimg 
kin^  rendered  the  friendship  of  Hii-am  a  matter 
of  importance,  and  accordmgly  '  a  league'  was 
formed  (1  Kings  v.  12)  between  them :  and  that 
this  league  had  a  reference  not  merely  to  the 
special  matter  then  in  view,  but  was  a  general 
league  of  amity,  is  evinced  by  the  f^t  that  more 
than  250  years  after,  a  prophet  denounces  the 
Lord's  vengeance  upon  Tyre,  because  she '  re- 
membered not  the  brotherly  covenant'  (Amos 
L  9).  Under  this  league  large  bodies  of  Jews 
and  Phoenicians  were  associated,  fost  in  prepar- 
ing the  materials  for  the  Temple  (1  Kings  v. 
6-18),  and  afterwards  in  navigating  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  (1  Kings  ix.  26-28).  The 
disastrous  consequences  of  even  the  seemingly 
least  objectionable  alliances  may  be  seen  in  the 
long  train  of  evils,  both  to  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael and  of  Judah,  which  ensued  from  the  mar- 
riage of  Ahab  with  Jezebel,  the  king  of  Tyre's 
daughter  FAhab;  Jezebel].  These  conse- 
quences had  been  manifested  even  in  the  time 
of  Solomon;  for  he  formed  matrimonial  alli- 
ances with  most  of  the  nei^^hbouring  kingdoms, 
and  to  the  influence  of  his  idolatrous  wives  are 
ascribed  the  abominations  which  darkened  the 
latter  days  of  the  wise  king  (I  Kings  xi.  1-8). 

The  projphets,  who  were  alive  to  these  conse- 
quences, often  raised  their  voices  against  such 
dangerous  conneetions  (1  Kings  xi.  11 ;  2  Chron. 
xvi.  7;  xix.  2;  xxv.  7,  &c.;  isa.  vii.  17),  with- 
out effect  The  Jewish  history,  after  Solomon, 
affords  examples  of  several  treaties  with  differ- 
ent kings  of  Syria,  and  with  the  kings  of  Ass^rria 
and  Babylon  (see  1  Kin^  xv.  16^20 ;  2  Kings 
xvi.  5,  &c. ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  16,  &c).  In  biter 
times,  the  Maccabees  appear  to  have  considered 
themselves  unrestrained  by  any  but  the  ordinary 
prudential  considerations  in  contracting  alli- 
ances. The  most  remarkable  alliance  of  this 
kind  was  the  treaty  made  with  the  Romans  by 
Judas  Maccabeus,  which,  having  been  concluded 
at  Rome,  was  graven  upon  brass  and  deposited 
in  the  Capitol  (1  Mace  viii.  22-28 ;  Josephus, 
Antiq.  xii.  10). 

Anterior  to  the  Mosaical  institutions,  such  al- 
liances with  foreigners  were  {permitted,  or  at 
least  tolerated.  Abraham  was  in  alliance  with 
some  of  the  Canaanitish  princes  (Gen.  xiv.  13) ; 
he  also  entered  into  a  regular  treaty  of  alliance, 
being  the  first  on  record,  with  the  Philistine 
king  Abimelcch  (xxi.  22,  sy.),  which  was  re- 
newed by  their  sons  (xxvi.  26-3(V).  Ehren  after 
the  law,  it  appears,  fh>m  some  of*^  the  instances 
already  adduced,  that  such  alliances  with  dis- 
tant nations  as  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
any  dangerous  effect  upon  the  religion  or  morals 
of  the  people,  were  not  deem'ed  to  be  interdicted. 
The  treaty  with  the  Gibeonites  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  this.  Believing  that  the  ambassadors 
came  from  a  great  distance,  Joshua  and  the 
elders  readily  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
them ;  and  are  condemned  for  it  only  on  the 
ground  that  the  Gibeonites  were  in  foot  their 
near  neighbours  (Josh.  ix.  3-27). 

From  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  a  covenant  of 
alliance  was  sealed  by  the  blood  of  some  victim. 
A  heifer,  a  goat,  a  ram,  a  turtle  dove,  and  a 
young  pigeon,  were  immolated  in  confirmation  of 
the  covenant  between  the  Lord  and  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  9).    The  animal  or  animals  sacrificed 
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were  cat  in  two  (except  birds,  ver.  10),  to  typifjr 
the  doom  of  peijarere.  For  allusions  to  this 
usage  see  Jer.  zxxiv.  18;  Sos*  55,  59;  Matt 
xxiv.  51 ;  Luke  xiL  46.  The  perpetuity  of  co- 
venants of  alliance  thus  contracted  is  expressed 
by  calling  them  *  covenants  of  salt '  (Num.  xviii. 
19 ;  2  C£x)n.  xiii.  5),  salt  bein^  the  symbol  of 
incorruption.  The  case  of  the  Gibeonites  affords 
an  exemplary  instance,  scarcely  equalled  in  the 
annals  ot  any  nation,  of  scrupulous  adherence  to 
such  engagements.  The  Israelites  had  been 
absolutely  cheated  into  the  alliance ;  but,  having 
been  confirmed  by  oaths,  it  was  deemed  to  be 
inviolable  (Josh.  ix.  19).  The  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xriL  13-16^  pours  terrible  denunciations  upon 
king  Zedekian,  for  acting  contrary  to  his  sworn 
covenant  with  the  king  of  Babylon.  In  this 
respect  the  Jews  were  certainly  most  favourabW 
distinguished  amon^  the  ancient  nations ;  and, 
from  numerous  intimations  in  Josephus,  it  ap- 
pears that  their  character  for  fidelity  to  their 
engagements  was  so  generally  recognised  after 
the  Captivity,  as  often  to  pitx^re  for  them  highly 
favourable  consideration  from  the  rulers  of 
Western  Asia  and  of  Egypt. 
AULONBACHUTH  {the  oak  f  weeping),  a 

Elace  in  Bethel,  where  Rebekahs  nurse  was 
lined  (Gen.  xxxv.  8). 

AL'MON,  one  of  the  three  cities  which  be- 
longed to  the  priests  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Josh.  xxi.  18).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Alemeth  of  I  Chron.  vi.  60. 

AL'MON-DIB'LATHAIM,  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  Israelites  on  their  way  fix>m  Mount  Hor 
to  the  plains  of  Moab,  round  by  Mount  Seir 
(Num.  xxxiii.  46). 

ALMOND  TREE  (Gen.  xliU.  11;  Num. 
xviL  8;  Eccles.  xii.  5;  Jer.  L  11).  This  tree  is 
a  native  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  is  highly 
ornamental  from  the  beauty  of  its  blossoms. 


26.    [Almond  Tne.] 

The  fbrm  of  the  almond  would  lead  to  its  selec- 
tion for  ornamental  carved  work  (Exod.  xxv. 
Sa^  34;  xxxviL  19),  independentiy  of  its  fonn- 
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ing  an  esteemed  esculent,  m  well  tt  prohablT 
yielding  a  usefhl  oiL  In  Ecoles.  xii  6,  it  is 
said,  *  The  almond  tree  shall  floorish,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  caper  droop,  because  man  goeth  to 
his  long  home.'  This  evidently  refers  to  the 
profuse  flowering  and  white  appearance  of  the 
almond  tree  when  in  fbll  bloom,  and  before  its 
leaves  appear.  It  is  hence  adduced  as  illustratire 
of  the  noary  hairs  of  age,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  drooping  of  the  fruit  of  the  caper  seems  to 
refer  to  the  hanging  down  of  the  head.  Dr. 
Kitto  mentions  the  almond  among  the  first  trees 
that  flower  in  January.  *  There  are  two  species 
of  Amygdalus  in  Palestine :  the  common  mmond 
tree,  and  the  petu:h  tree,  and  both  are  this  month 
in  blossom  in  every  part  of  Palestine,  on  boHi 
sides  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  doubtless  from 
this  winter  blossoming  of  the  almond  tree,  not 
less  than  from  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  blos- 
soms, that  the  hoary  head  of  tiie  aged  man  is, 
by  a  beautiful  metaphor,  sud  in  Scriptare  to 
flourish  like  the  almond  tree'  (Physic,  Hist,  of 
Palestine). 

ALMS.  The  regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law 
respecting  property,  and  its  benien  spirit  towards 
the  poor,  went  far  to  prevent  tiie  existence  of 
penury  as  a  permanent  condition  in  society,  and, 
consequently,  by  precluding  beggary,  to  render 
the  need  of  almsgiving  unnecessary.  Poverty, 
however,  considered  as  a  state  of  comparative 
want,  Moses  seems  to  have  contemplated  as  a 
probable  event  in  the  social  firame  which  he  had 
established;  and  accordingly,  by  the  appoint-  I 
ment  of  specific  regulations,  and  the  enfnning 
of  a  general  spirit  of  tender-heartedness,  he 
sought  to  prevent  destitution  and  its  evil  conse- 
quences (Lev.  xxv.  35 ;  Dent  xv.  7,  &c).  The 
great  antiquity  of  the  practice  of  benevolence 
towards  the  poor  is  shown  in  the  very  beautiful 
passage  which  is  found  in  Job  xxix.  13  et  seq. 
How  high  the  esteem  was  in  which  this  virtue 
continued  to  be  held  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  may  be  learnt  from  Ps.  xli.  1 ;  see 
also  Ps.  cxiL  9 ;  Prov.  xiv.  81.  The  progress  of 
social  corruption,  however,  led  to  the  oppression 
of  the  poor,  which  the  prophets,  after  their  man- 
ner, faithfully  reprobated  (Isa.  Iviii.  7);  where, 
among  other  neglected  duties,  the  Israelites  are 
required  to  deal  their  bread  to  the  hungry,  and 
to  bring  the  outcast  poor  to  their  house.  See 
also  Isa.  X.  2 ;  Amos  iL  7 ;  Jer.  v.  28 ;  Ezek. 
xxii.  29. 

However  favourable  to  the  poor  the  Mosaic 
institutions  were,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
wholly  prevented  beggary ;  for  the  imprecation 
found  in  Psalm  cix.  10,  *  Let  his  children  be 
vagabonds  and  beg,'  implies  the  existence  of 
^SS^ry  as  a  known  social  condition.  Begging 
naturally  led  to  almsgiving,  though  the  language 
of  the  Bible  does  not  presen't  us  with  a  term  for 
*  alms '  till  the  perioa  of  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, during  the  calamities  attendant  on  whi^ 
the  need  probably  introduced  the  practice.  From 
Dan.  iv.  27  it  would  appear  that  almsgiving  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  conciliating 
God's  favour  and  of  warding  off  evil.  At  a  still 
later  period  this  idea  took  a  firm  seat  in  the 
national  mind,  and  alms-deeds  were  regarded  as 
a  mark  of  distinguished  virtue.  That  begging 
was  customary  iu  the  time  of  the  Saviour  is 
clear  firom  Mark  x.  46.    And  that  it  was  usual 


for  ihe  vorshippers,  as  they  entered  the  temple, 
to  give  relief^  appears  fh)m  the  context,  and 
particularly  from  the  fine  answer  to  the  lame 
man's  entreaty,  made  by  the  apostle  Peter.  The 
general  spirit  of  Christianity,  in  regard  to  suo- 
coorinc  iie  needy,  is  nowhere  better  seen  than 
in  1  John  iii  17:  'Whoso  hath  this  world's 
good,  and  seeth  Us  brother  have  need,  and  shut- 
teth  np  his  bowels  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the 
love  of  God  in  him?'  With  the  faithful  and  con- 
scientious observance  of  the  *  royal  law '  of  love, 
particular  manifestations  of  mercy  to  the  poor 
seem  to  be  left  by  Christianity  to  be  determmed 
1^  time,  place,  and  circumstances ;  and  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  a  religion,  one  of  whose  prin- 
ciples 18  '  that,  if  ury  would  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat'  (2  Thess.  iii.  10),  can  give  any 
sanction  to  in(]Uscriminate  almsgiving,  or  intend 
to  encourage  the  crowd  of  wandering,  idle  beg- 
gars with  which  some  parts  of  the  world  are  still 
infested.  The  emphatic  language  employed  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  oQien  (Luke  iii.  1 1 ; 
vi.  30;  ad.  41 ;  xiL  33;  Matt  vi.  1 ;  Acts  ix.  36; 
X.  2,  4)  is  designed  to  enforce  the  general  duty 
of  a  merdful  and  practical  regara  to  tiie  dis- 
tresses of  the  indigent;  while  the  absence  of 
ostentation,  and  even  secrecy,  which  the  Saviour 
enjoined  in  connection  with  almsgiving,  was  in- 
tended to  correct  actual  abuses,  and  bring  the 
practice  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
GospcL  In  the  remarkable  reflections  of  Jesus 
on  the  widow's  nute  (Mark  xii.  42)  is  found  a 
principle  of  g^eat  value,  to  the  effect  that  the 
magnitude  of  men's  offerings  to  God  is  to  be 
measured  bv  the  disposition  of  mind  whence 
they  proceed ;  a  principle  which  cuts  up  by  the 
very  roots  the  idea  that  merit  attaches  itself  to 
almsgi'ring  as  such,  and  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  number  and  costiiness  of  our  alms-deeds. 

One  of  the  earliest  effects  of  the  working  of 
Christianity  in  the  hearts  of  its  professors  was 
the  care  which  it  led  them  to  take  of  the  poor 
and  indigent  in  the  *  household  of  fkith.'  Neg- 
lected and  despised  by  the  world,  cut  off  fW)m 
its  sympathies,  and  denied  any  succour  it  might 
have  given,  the  members  of  Uie  earl^  churches 
]  I  were  carefol  not  only  to  make  provision  in  each 
1 1  case  for  its  own  poor,  but  to  contribute  to  the 
necessities  of  other  though  distant  communities 
(Acts  xi.  29;  xxiv.  17;  2  Cor.  ix.  12).  This 
commendable  practice  seems  to  have  ha4  its 
I  Christian  origin  in  the  deeply  interesting  fact 
(which  appears  fW>m  John  xiii.  29)  that  the 
Saviour  and  his  attendants  were  wont,  notwith- 
standing their  own  comparative  poverty,  to  con- 
tribute out  of  their  small  resources  something 
for  the  relief  of  the  needy. 

ALOES,  the  two  words  which  are  so  ren- 
dered occur  in  several  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  in  Psalm  xlv.  8 ;  Prov.  vii.  17  ; 
Canticles  iv.  14,  and  evidently  mean  some  odo- 
riferous substance  which  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  bitter  and  nauseous  aloes  famed 
only  as  a  medicine,  and  which  is  usually  dis- 
agreeable in  odour  and  nauseous  in  taste,  and 
could  never  have  been  employed  as  a  perfume. 
The  words  referred  to  seem  to  indicate  a  kind  of 
fragrant  wood  called  Agalhchvmy  which  was 
brought  from  India  and  Arabia.  There  can  be 
litde  or  no  doubt  that  the  same  odorifl*rous  wood 
is  intended  in  John  xix.  39,  where  we  are  told 
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that  when  the  body  of  our  Saviour  was  taken 
down  from  the  cross,  Nicodemus  brought  myrrh 
and  aloes  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  body 
in  linen  clothes  with  these  spices. 

ALPHA  (A),  the  fi^rst  letter  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet, corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  Aleph. 
both  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks  employed  the 
letters  of  their  alphabets  as  numerals,  and  A 
{Alpha  or  AlepK)  therefore  denoted  one  or  ihe 
Jirst,  Hence  our  Lord  says  of  himself,  that  he 
is  Alpha  and  Omegcty  i.  e.  the  first  and  the  last, 
the  be^ning  and  the  ending,  as  he  himself  ex- 
plains it  (Rev.  i.  8,  11 ;  xxL  6 ;  xxii.  13). 

1.  ALPHiE'US,  father  of  James  the  Less 
(Matt  X.  3 ;  Luke  vi.  1 5),  and  husband  of  Mary, 
the  sister  of  our  Lord's  mother  (John  xix.  25); 
for  which  reason  James  is  called  'the  liOrd's 
brother '  [Brother].  By  comparing  John  xix. 
25,  with  Luke  xxiv.  10,  and  Matt  x.  3,  it  ap- 
pears that  Alplueus  is  the  same  person  as  Cleo- 
phas ;  Alpheeus  being  his  Greek,  and  Cleophas 
his  Hebrew  or  Syriac  name  [Names]. 

2.  ALPHiSUS>  tiie  fktiier  of  die  evangelist 
Levi  or  Matthew  (Mark  ii.  14). 

ALTAR.  The  first  altar  we  read  of  in  the 
Bible  was  that  erected  by  Noah  on  leavine  the 
ark.  Mention  is  made  of  altars  erected  by 
Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  7;  xiii.  4;  xxii.  9);  by 
Isaac  (xxvi.  25) ;  by  Jacob  (xxxiii.  20 ;  xxxv. 
1,  3);  by  Moses  (Exod.  xvii.  15).  After  the 
giving  of  the  law,  the  Israelites  were  commanded 
to  m&.e  an  altar  of  earth;  they  were  also  per- 
mitted to  employ  stones,  but  no  iron  tool  was  to 
be  applied  to  them.  This  has  been  generally 
understood  as  an  interdiction  of  sculpture,  in 
order  to  ffuard  against  a  violation  of  the  second 
commandment  Altars  were  frequently  built 
on  high  places.  Thus  Solomon  built  an  high 
place  for  Chemosh  (1  Kings  xi.  7),  and  Josiah 
brake  down  and  burnt  the  hi^h  place,  and 
stamped  it  small  to  powder  (2  Kinss  xxiiL  15). 
This  practice,  however,  was  fbrbidden  by  the 
Mosaic  law  (Dent  xii.  13;  xvi  6),  except  in 
particular  instances,  such  as  those  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  vi.  26)  and  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  18). 
It  is  said  of  Solomon  *  that  he  loved  the  Lord, 
walking  in  the  statutes  of  David,  his  father,  only 
he  sacrificed  the  burnt  incense  on  the  high 
places'  (1  Kings  iii.  3).  Altars  were  sometimes 
built  on  the  roofs  of  houses :  in  2  Kings  xxiii. 
12,  we  read  of  the  altars  that  were  on  the  top  of 
the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz.  In  the  tabernacle, 
and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  two  altars  were 
erected,  one  for  sacrifices,  the  other  for  incense : 
the  table  for  the  shew-bread  is  also  sometimes 
called  an  altar. 

1.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering  belonging  to 
the  tabernacle  was  a  hollow  square,  five  cubits 
in  length  and  breadth,  and  three  cubits  in 
height;  it  was  made  of  Shittim-wood  [ShittimI 
and  overlaid  with  plates  of  brass.  In  the  middle 
there  was  a  ledge  or  projection,  on  which  the 
priest  stood  while  officiating ;  immediately  below 
this,  a  brass  grating  was  let  down  into  the  altar 
to  support  the  fire,  with  four  rings  attached, 
through  which  poles  were  passed,  when  the 
altar  was  removed.  As  the  priests  were  for- 
bidden to  go  up  by  steps  to  the  altar  (Exod.  xx. 
26),  a  slope  of  earth  was  probably  made  rising  to 
a  level  with  the  ledge. 

In  Exod.  xxvii.  3,  the  following  utensils  are 
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mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  altar,  all  of  which 
were  to  be  made  of  brass.  (1)  pans  or  dishes  to 
reoeiye  the  ashes  that  fell  through  the  grating. 
r2)  shoyels  for  cleaning  the  altar.  (3^  yesseLi 
for  receiving  the  blood  and  sprinkling  it  on  the 
altar.  (4)  large  forks  to  torn  the  pieces  of  flesh 
or  to  take  them  off  the  fire  (see  1  Sam.  it  13). 
(P)  *  fire-pom  f  the  same  word  is  elsewhere 
translated  censen,  Num.  zvi  17 ;  but  in  Exod. 
zxv.  38,  <  sttiif-dUhea: 

2.  The  altar  of  bumlHoffering  in  Solomon's 
temple  was  of  much  larger  dimensions,  *  tweuty 
cubits  in  length  and  breikdth,  and  ten  in  height' 
(2  Chron.  iy.  1),  and  was  made  entirely  of  brass. 
It  is  said  of  Asa  that  he  renewed,  that  is,  either 
repaired  (in  which  sense  the  word  is  evidently 
used  in  2  Chron.  xziy.  4)  or  reconsecrated  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  that  was  before  the  porch  of 
the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xy.  8\  This  altar  was  re- 
moved by  klnff  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvi.  14) ;  it  was 
'cleansed'  by  Hezekiah;  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  Manasseh^  reign  was  rebuilt. 

3.  Of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  the  second 
templ^  the  canonical  scriptures  give  us  no  in- 
formation excepting  that  it  was  erected  before 
the  fbnndations  of  the  temple  were  laid  (Elzra 
ill.  3,  G)  on  the  same  place  where  it  had  formerly 
been  built  From  the  Apocrypha,  however,  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  made,  not  of  brass,  but  of 
unhewn  stone. 

4.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering  erected  by 
Herod  is  thus  described  by  Josephus :  *  Before 
this  temple  stood  the  altar,  fifteen  cubits  high, 
and  equal  both  in  length  and  breadth,  each  of 
which  dimensions  was  fifty  cubits.  The  figure 
it  was  built  in  was  a  square,  and  it  had  corners 
like  horns,  and  the  passage  up  to  it  was  by  an 
insensible  acclivity  from  the  south.  It  was 
formed  without  any  iron  tool,  nor  did  any  iron 
tool  so  much  as  touch  it  at  any  time.*  The  di- 
mensions of  this  altar,  however,  are  differently 
stated  in  the  Mishna.  On  the  south  side  was 
an  inclined  plane,  32  cubits  long  and  16  cubits 
broad,  made  likewise  of  unhewn  stones.  A  pipe 
was  c-onnected  with  the  south-west  horn,  through 
which  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  discharged 
by  a  subterraneous  passage  into  the  brook 
Kedron.  Under  the  altar  was  a  cavity  to  receive 
the  drink-  offerings,  which  was  covered  with  a 
marble  slab,  and  cleansed  from  time  to  time. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  several  iron  rings 
were  fixed  to  fiisten  the  victims.  Lastly,  a  red 
line  was  drawn  round  the  middle  of  the  altar  to 
distinguish  between  the  blood  that  was  to  be 
sprinkled  above  and  below  it 

II.  The  second  altar  belonging  to  the  Jewish 
worship  was  the  altar  of  incense,  called  also  the 
golden  altar  (Num.  iv.  11).  It  was  placed 
between  die  table  of  shew-bread  and  the  golden 
candlestick,  in  the  most  holy  place. 

1.  This  altar  in  the  tabernacle  was  made  of 
Shittim-wood  overlaid  with  gold  plates,  one 
cubit  in  length  and  breadth,  and  two  cubits  in 
height  It  had  horns  (L«ev.  iv.  7)  of  the  same 
materials;  and  round  the  flat  surface  was  a 
border  of  gold,  underneath  which  were  the  rings 
to  receive  '  the  staves  made  of  Shittim-wood,  over* 
laid  with  gold  to  bear  it  withal '  (Exod.  xxx.  1-5). 

2.  The  altar  in  Solomon's  Temple  was  similar, 
bat  made  of  cedar  (1  Kings  vi.  20:  vii.  48; 
1  Chron.  xxvilL  18)  overlaid  with  gold. 
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3.  The  altar  in  the  second  temple  was  tak«ss 
away  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  L  21), 
and  restored  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (I  Mace.  iv. 
49).  On  the  arch  of  Titus  there  appears  no 
altar  of  incense. 

ALTARS,  FORMS  OF.  In  the  preceding 
article  the  reader  is  fUmished  with  all  the  posi- 
tive information  which  we  possess  respecting  the 
altars  mentioned  in  Scripture;  but  as,  with 
regard  to  material  objects  so  frequently  named 
as  altars,  we  feel  a  desire  to  have  distinct  images 
in  the  mind,  some  further  remarks  respecting 
the  forms  which  they  probably  bore,  may  not  be 
unacceptable. 

The  direction  to  the  Isvaelites,  at  the  time  of 
their  leaving  Egypt,  to  construct  their  altar& 
of  unhewn  stones  or  of  earth,  is  doubtiess  to  be 
understood  as  an  injunction  to  follow  the  usage 
of  their  patriarchal  ancestors;  and  not  to  adopt 
the  customs,  full  of  idolatrous  associations,  which 
they  had  seen  in  Egypt,  or  might  see  in  the  land 
of  Canaan.  As  they  were  al^  strictly  enjoined 
to  destroy  the  altars  of  the  Canaanites,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  direction  was  levelled 
against  such 'usages  as  those  into  which  that 
people  had  fallen.  The  conclusion  deducible 
from  this,  that  the  natriarchal  altars  were  of 
unhewn  stones  or  of  earth,  is  confirmed  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  erected, 
and  by  the  fieict  that  they  are  always  described 
as  being  *  built.'  The  provisidh  that  they  might 
be  made  of  earth,  applies  doubUess  to  situations 
in  which  stones  could  not  be  easily  obtained,  as 
in  the  open  plains  and  wildernesses.  Familiar 
analogies  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  largest 
stones  that  could  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
would  be  employed  to  form  the  altar ;  but  where 
no  large  stones  could  be  had,  that  heaps  of 
smaller  ones  might  be  made  to  serve. 

As  these  altars  were  erected  in  the  open  ur, 
and  were  very  carefully  preserved,  there  is  at 
least  a  strong  probability  that  some  of  those 
ancient  monuments  of  unhewn  stone,  usually 
called  Druidical  remuns,  which  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  were  derived  from  the  altars 
of  primitive  times.  These  are  diversified  in 
their  forms ;  and  their  peculiar  uses  have  been 
very  much  disputed.  It  is  admitted,  however, 
that  some  of  them  must  have  been  altars ;  bat 
the  difficulty  is,  to  determine  whether  these  altars 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  Cromlechs  or  the 
Kistvaens.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  arguments 
preponderate  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Cromlechs  are  the  representatives  of  the  primi- 
tive altars,  and  that  the  Kistvaens  (stones  disr 
posed  in  a  chest-like  form)  are  analogous  to  the 
arks  of  tiie  Jewish  ritual  and  of  some  of  the 
pagan  religions  [Ark]. 

Cromlechs,  as  b  well  known,  are  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  table,  one  large  stone  being  sup- 
ported, in  a  horizontal  or  slighUy  inclined  posi- 
tion, upon  three  or  more,  but  usually  three 
stones,  set  upright  That  they  were  used  as 
altars  is  almost  instinctively  suggested  to  ever^* 
one  that  views  them;  and  this  conclusion  is 
strengthened  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  we  ob- 
serve a  small  circular  hole  through  which  pro- 
bably the  rope  was  run  by  which  the  victims, 
when  slaughtered,  were  bound  to  the  altar,  as 
they  were  to  the  angular  projections  or  '  homs' 
of  the  Jewish  altar  (Ps.  cxviiL  27).    It  was 
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natoral  that  where  a  sufficiency  of  large  stones 
ooald  DOt  be  found,  heaps  of  smaller  ones  should 
be  employed;  and  that,  when  practicable,  a 
large  Hat  stone  would  be  placed  on  the  top,  to 
^Tc  a  proper  level  for  the  fire  and  the  sacrifice. 
Such  are  the  cairn-altars,  of  which  many  still 
remain;  but  as  they  are  sometimes  found  in 
places  where  stones  of  large  size  mi^ht  have 
been  obtained,  it  seems  that  in  later  timek  tuch 
altars  had  a  special  appropriation ;  and  that  the 
sacred  fires  were  burned  on  them,  and  sacrifices 
ofiertd  to  Bel,  Baal,  or  the  Sun. 


The  injunction  that  there  should  b^  no  ascent 
by  stqK  to  the  altar  appears  to  have  been  im- 
perfectly understood.  Inhere  are  no  accounts  or 
figures  of  altars  so  elevated  in  their  fiibrio  as  to 
require  such  steps  for  the  officiating  priests; 
mt  when  altars  are  found  on  rocks  or  hills,  the 
ascent  to  them  is  sometimes  &cilitated  by  steps 
cut  in  the  rock.  This,  therefore,  may  have  been 
an  indirect  way  of  prtrventing  that  erection  of 
altars  in  high  places  which  the  Scriptures  so 
often  reprobate. 

It  is  usually  supposed,  however,  that  the  effect 
of  this  prohibition  was,  that  the  tabernacle  altar, 
like  most  ancient  altars,  was  so  low  as  to  need 
no  ascent ;  or  else  that  some  other  kind  of  ascent 
was  provided.  The  former  is  probably  right, 
for  the  altar  was  but  three  cubits  high,  and  was 
designed  to  be  portable.  There  is  one  error  in 
these  and  other  figures  of  the  Jewish  altars  com- 
posed from  the  descriptions ;  namely,  With  re- 
gard to  the  '  horns,'  which  were  placed  at  the 
comers,  called  *  the  horns  of  the  altar '  (Exod. 
xxvii.  2;  xxix.  12;  1  Kings  it  28),  and  to 
which  the  victims  were  tied  at  the  time  of  sacri- 
fice. The  word  horn  was  applied  by  Uie  Jews 
as  an  epithet  descriptive  of  any  point  projecting 
in  any  direction  after  the  manner  of  a  horn  (not 
necessarily  like  a  horn  in  shape) ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  horns  of  the  succes- 
sive altars  of  bumtrofferings  resembled  those 
comers  projecting  upwards  which  are  seen  in 
many  ancient  altaYs.  These  are  shown  in  the 
view  depicting  the  probable  form  of  the  Jewish 
altar  of  bnrat-offerings. 

By  the  time  of  Solomon  it  appears  to  hare 
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been  understood  that  the  interdiction  of  steps  of 
ascent  did  not  impl  v  that  the  altar  was  to  be 
low,  but  rather  that  it  was  to  be  high,  and  that 
only  a  particular  mode  of  ascend  was  forbidden. 
The  altar  of  the  temple  was  not  less  than  ten 
cubits  high,  and  some  means  of  ascent  must 
have  been  provided.  The  usual  representations 
of  Solomon's  altar  are  formed  chiefly  from  the 
descriptions  of  that  in  Herod's  temple  given  by 
Josephus  and  the  Rabbins;  and  although  this 
last  was  almost  one-third  higher  and  larger  than 
the  other,  it  was  doubtless  upon  the  same  model. 
The  altar  of  the  first  temple  had  been  seen,  and 
oould  be  described,  by  many  of  those  who  were 
present  when  that  of  the  second  temple  was 
erected :  and  the  latter  was  known  to  ^lose  by 
whom  Herod's  altar  was  built  Verv  different 
figures,  however,  have  been  formed  from  these 
descriptions,  and  that  which  we  here  introduce 
is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  probable  of  them. 
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The  altar  of  incense,  being  very  simple  in 
its  parts  and  uses,  has  been  represented  with  so 
little  difference,  except  in  some  ornamental  de- 
tails, that  one  of  the  figures  designed  firom  the 
descriptions  may  suffice. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  describe  the  altars  of 
other  nations ;  but,  to  supply  materials  for  com- 
parison and  illustration,  a 'group  of  the  altars  of 
the  principal  nations  of  Oriental  and  classical 
antiquity  is  here  introduced.  One  obvious  re- 
mark occurs,  namely,  that  all  the  Oriental  altars 
are  square  or  oblong,  whereas  those  of  Greece 
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and  Rome  are  more  usually  round;  and  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  Hebrew  altars  were  in 
accordance  with  the  general  Oriental  type.  In 
all  of  them  we  observe  bases  with  corresponding 
projections  at  the  top ;  and  in  some  we  find  the 
true  model  of  the  'horns,'  or  prominent  and 
pointed  angles. 


8S.    [I,  2,  3.  (iTPek.    4.  Egyptian.    5.  Babylonian. 
6.  Roman.    7,  S.  Penian.'* 

Altar  at  Athens:  St  Paul,  in  his  admired 
address  before  the  judges  of  the  ^eopagus  at 
Athens,  declares  that  he  perceived  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  in  all  things  too  superstitious,  for 
that,  as  he  was  passing  by  and  beholding  iJieir 
devotions,  he  found  an  altar,  inscribed,  *  To  the 
Unknown  God;'  and  adds,  with  unexpected 
force,  *  Him  whom  ye  worship  without  knowing, 
I  set  forth  unto  you*  (Acts  xvii.  22,  23).  The 
questions  suggested  by  the  mention  of  an  altar 
at  Athens,  thus  inscribed  *  to  the  unknown  God,' 
have  engaged  much  attention.  Different  opi- 
nions have  been  entertained  on  the  subject,  and 
various  conjectures  made  regarding  it.  No  cer- 
tain information,  however,  can  now  be  obtained 
TfisDecting  the  precise  reference  of  the  apostle. 
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and  we  are  content  to  rest  in  the  ocmdnrion  of 
Professor  Robinson :  *  So  much  at  least  is  oer^ 
tain,  that  altars  to  an  unknown  god  or  gods  ex- 
isted at  Athens.  But  the  attempt  to  ascertain 
definitively  whom  the  Athenians  worshipped 
under  this  appellation  must  ever  remain  fruitless 
for  want  of  sufficient  data.  The  inscription 
afforded  to  Paul  a  happy  occasion  of  proclaimiaff 
the  Gospel ;  and  those  who  embraced  it  found 
indeed  that  the  being  whom  they  had  thus  '*  ig- 
norantly  worshipped,'*  was  the  one  only  living 
and  true  God.* 

A'LUSH,  one  of  the  places  at  which  the  He- 
brews rested  on  their  way  to  Mount  Sinai  (Num. 
xxxiii.  13).  It  was  between  Dophkah  and  Re- 
phidim.  The  Jewish  Chronology  makes  it 
twelve  miles  from  the  former  and  eight  fi'om  the 
latter  station. 

AM'ALEK,  a  son  of  Eliphaz  (the  first-bom  of 
Esau)  by  his  concubine  Timna:  he  was  the 
chieftain,  or  Emir,  of  an  Idumsean  tribe  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  16). 

AM'ALEKITES,  the  name  of  a  nation  inha- 
biting the  country  to  the  south  of  Palestine  be- 
tween Idumsea  and  Egypt,  and  to  the  east  of  tht 
Dead  Sea  and  Mount  Seir.  'The  Amalekite 
dwell  in  the  land  of  the  south'  (Num.  xiii.  29} 

*  Saul  smote  the  Amalekites  ftom  Havilah  unti 
thou  comest  to  Shur,  that  is  over  against  Egypt 
(I  Sam.  XV.  7).  '  David  went  up  and  invaae< 
the  Geshurites,  and  Gezrites,  ani  the  Amalekites 
for  those  nations  were  of  old  the  inhabitants  o** 
the  land  as  thou  goest  to  Shur,  even  jinto  thi 
land  of  Egypt'  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  8).  In  1  Chron 
iv.  42,  it  is  said  that  the  sons  of  Simeon  went  t< 
Mount  Seir  and  smote  the  rest  of  the  Amalekite 
that  were  escaped.  According  to  Josephus  tht 
Amalekites  inhabited  Gobolitis  and  Petra,  ant" 
were  the  most  warlike  of  the  nations  in  those 
parts:    and  elsewhere  he   speaks  of  them  a.* 

*  reaching  from  Pelusium  of  Egypt  to  the  Reo 
Sea.'  We  find,  also,  that  they  b^d  a  settlement 
in  that  part  of  Palestine  which  was  allotted  t< 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  The  first  mention  of  th 
Amalekites  in  the  Bible  is  Gen.  xiv.  7 ;  Chedor- 
laomer  and  his  confederates  returned  and  cam< 
to  En-Mishpat,  which  is  Kadesh,  and  smote  al 
the  country  of  the  Amalekites,  and  also  th« 
Amorites  that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-tamar.  Tht 
Amalekites  were  the  first  assailants  of  the  Israel- 
ites after  their  passage  through  the  Red  Set: 
(Exod.  xvii.).  It  has  been  thought  improbabh 
that  in  so  short  a  period  the  descendants  of  Esau*f 
grandson  could  have  been  sufficiently  numerouj 
and  powerful  to  attack  the  host  of  Israel ;  bu' 
within,  nearly  the  same  period  the  tribe  oi 
Ephraim  had  increased  so  that  it  could  mustei 
40,500  men  able  to  bear  arms,  and  Manasseh 
32,200 :  and  admitting  in  the  case  of  the  Israel- 
ites an  extraordinary  rate  of  increase  (Exod.  i. 
12,  20),  still,  if  we  consider  the  prostrating  in- 
fluence of  slavery  on  the  national  character,  an( 
the  absence  of  warlike  habits,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  a  comparatively  small  band  of  marau- 
ders would  be  a  very  formidable  foe  to  an  ur- 
disciplined  multitude,  circumstanced  as  th< 
Israelites  were,  in  a  locality  so  adapted  toim-- 
gular  warfare.  It  appears  tpo  that  the  attack 
was  made  on  the  most  defenceless  portion  of  the 
host  *  Remember  (said  Moses)  what  Amalek 
did  unto  thee  by  the  way  when  ye  were  come 
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ibrth  oat  of  Egy^t ;  how  he  met  thee  b j  the  way 
and  smote  the  hmdmost  of  thee,  even  all  that 
were  fuhU  behind  thee^  when  thou  wast  faint  and 
weaiT*  (Dent  xxt.  17,  18).    In  the  Pentateuch 
the  Amalekites  are  frequently  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Canaanites  (Num.  xiv.  25,  43, 
45),  and,  in  the  book  of  Judges,  with  the  Moab- 
ites  and  Ammonites  (Jnd^.  iii.  13);  with  the 
Midianites  (Judg.  yi.  3;  vii.  12:  'The  Midian- 
ites,  and  the  Amalekites,  and  all  the  children  of 
the  East  lay  along  in  the  -valley  like  grasshop- 
pers fi>r  multitude ;  and  their  camels  were  with- 
I .  out  number,  as  the  sand  by  the  sea-side  for  mul- 
.  I  titudeO;  vith  the  Kenites  (1  Sam.  xv.  6).    By 
,  diyine  command,  as  a  retribution  for  their  hosti- 
lity to  the  Israelites  on  leaving  Eg^'pt  (1  Sam. 
>  XV.  2),  Saul  invaded  their  country  with  an  army 
,     of  210,000  men,  and  ^  utterly  destroyed  all  the 
people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  /  but  he  pre- 
served their  king  A^g  alive,  and  tiie  best  of 
the  cattie,  and  by  this  act  of  disobedience  for- 
feited the  regal  authority  over  Israel.    About 
twenty  years  later  they  were  attacked  by  David 
daring  his  residence  among  the  Phil  if  tines  (1 
Sam.  xxvii.).    It  is  said  <  that  he  smote  the  land 
agd  left  neither  man  nor  woman  alive:'  this 
language  must  be  taken  with  some  limitation, 
for  shortiy  after  the  Amalekites  were  sufficiently 
recovered  ftom  their  defeat  to  make  reprisals, 
!   and  burnt  Zikliy  with  fire  (1  Sam.  xxx.).    £>a- 
1 1  vid,  on  his  return  from  the  camp  of  Achish,  sur- 
prised   them  while  celebrating    their  success, 
'  eating,  and  ^nuking,  and  dancing,'  and  '  smote 
them  from  twilight  even  unto  the  evening  of  the 
next  day,  and  there  escaped  not  a  man  of  them 
save  400  young  men  which  rode  upon  camels, 
and  fled' (1  Siun.  XXX.  17).    At  a  later  period, 
.   we  find  that  David  dedicated  to  the  Loi-d  the 
<   silver  and  gold  of  Amalek  and  other  conquered 
I   nations  (2  Sam.  viii.  12).    The  last  notice  of  the 
Amalekites  as  a  nation  is  in  1  Chron.  iv.  43, 
'   from  which  we  learn  that  in  the  days  of  Heze- 
kiah,  king  of  Judah,  500  men  of  the  sons  of 
Simeon  '  went  to  Mount  Seir,  and  smote  the  rest 
of  the  Amalekites  that  were  escaped.' 

In  the  book  of  Esther,  Haman  is  called  the 

Aga^ite,  and  was  probably  a  descendant  of  the 

!  royal  line  (Num.  xxiv.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  8).     Jo- 

' .  sephus  says  that  he  was  by  birth  an  Amalekite. 

I       AMA'N  A,  a  mountain  mentioned  in  Cant  iv. 

8.     Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  Mount  Amanus 

'  t  in  Cilicia,  to  which  the  dominion  of  Solomon  is 

•   alleged  to  have  extended  northward.    But  the 

1  context,  with  other  circumstances,  leaves  litde 

'  doubt  that  this  Mount  Amana  was  rather  the 

•     fouthem  part  or  summit  of  Anti-Libanus,  and 

was  so  called  perhaps  from  containing  the  sources 

j  of  the  river  Amana  [Abaka). 

1.  AM  ARI'AH  {whom  Jehovah  mid,  L  e.  pro- 
Mtaof,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  name  Theophras- 
tus),  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  vi.  7,  in  the  list  of 
the  descendants  of  Aaron  by  his  eldest  son  Elea- 
xer.  He  was  the  son  of  Meraioth  and  the  fiither 
of  Ahituh,  who  was  (not  the  grandson  and  suo- 
oessor  of  Eli  of  the^same  name,  but)  the  fkther 
of  that  Zadok  in  whose  person  Saul  restored  the 
higlhpriesthood  to  the  line  of  Eleaser.  The 
yeajs  daring  which  the  yoanser  line  of  Ithamar 
enjof ed  the  pontificate  in  the  persons  of  Eli, 
Ahitnb,  and  Abimelech  (who  was  slain  by  king 
Bui  at  Nob)  doabHeM  more  than  oorer  ibe  tune 
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of  Amariah  and  his  son  Ahitnb ;  and  it  is  ihere- 
fbre  sufficientiy  certain  that  they  never  were 
highrpriests  in  ikct,  although  their  names  are 
given  to  carry  on  the  direct  line  of  succession  to 
Zadok. 

2.  AMARIAH,  high-priest  at  a  later  period, 
the  son  of  Azariah,  and  also  father  of  a  second 
Ahitub  (1  Chron.  vi.  11).  In  like  manner,  in 
the  same  list,  there  are  three  high-priests  bearing 
the  name  of  Azariah. 

3.  AMARIAH,  great^grandfiither  of  the  pro- 
phet Zephaniah  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

1.  AMA'SA  (bvrden\  son  of  Abigail,  a  sister 
of  king  David.    As  bis  name  does  not  occur 

Srior  to  Absalom's  rebellion  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25), 
e  must  have  been  neglected  by  David  in  com- 
parison with  Joab  and  Abishai,  the  sons  of  his 
other  sister  Zeruiah,  who  had  before  then  been 
raised  to  great  power  and  influence.  This  appar 
rent  estrangement  may  perhaps  be  connected 
with  the  fiict  that  Abigail  had  married  an  Ish- 
maelite  called  Jether,  who  was  the  &ther  of 
Amasa.  This  is  the  more  likely,  as  the  fact  is 
pointedly  mentioned  (1  Chron.  ii.  1 7),  or  covertly 
mdicated  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25)  whenever  the  name 
of  Abigail  occurs,  whereas  we  are  ^uite  ignorant 
who  was  the  husband  of  the  other  sister,  &ruiah« 
and  father  of  her  distinguished  sons.  We  mav 
thus  form  a  conjecture  of  the  grounds  on  which 
Amasa  joined  Absalom,  and  obtained  the  com> 
mand  of  the  rebel  army.  He  was  defeated  by 
his  cousin  Joab,  who  commanded  the  army  of 
David.  This  transaction  appears  to  have  made 
David  sensible  of  the  neglect  with  which  Amasa 
had  been  treated ;  and  he  eventually  offered  him 
not  only  pardon,  but  the  command  of  the  armj 
in  the  room  of  Joab  (2  Sam.  xix.  13),  whose 
overbearing  conduct  had  become  intolerable  to 
him,  and  to  whom  he  could  not  entirely  forgive 
the  death  of  Absalom.  David,  however,  was  too 
eood  a  soldier  himself  to  have  made  this  offer, 
had  not  Amasa,  notwithstanding  his  defeat,  dis- 
played high  military  qualities  during  his  com- 
mand of  Absalom's  army.  But  on  the  breaking 
out  of  Sheba's  rebellion,  Amasa  waa  so  tardy  in 
his  movements  (probably  from  the  reluctance  of 
the  troops  to  follow  him),  that  David  despatched 
Abbhai  with  the  household  troops  in  pursuit  of 
Sheba,  and  Joab  joined  his  brother  as  a  volun- 
teer. When  they  reached  *the  great  stone  of 
Gibeon,'  they  were  overtaken  by  ^masa  with  the 
force  he  had  been  able  to  collect  Joab  thought 
this  a  fitvourable  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
so  dangerous  a  rival,  and  immediately  executed 
the  treacherous  purpose  he  had  formed.  He 
saluted  Amasa,  asked  him  of  his  health,  and 
took  his  beard  in  his  riaht  hand  to  kiss  him, 
while  with  the  unheeded  left  hand  he  smote  him 
dead  with  his  sword.  Joab  then  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  troops,  and  contmued  the  pur- 
suit of  Sheba ;  and  such  was  his  popularity  with 
the  army,  that  David  was  unable  to  remove  him 
from  the  command,  or  to  call  him  to  account  for 
this  bloody  deed:  B.C.  1022  [Ab2<eb;  Absalom; 
Joab]. 

2.  AMASA,  a  chief  of  E^hraim,  who,  with 
othen,  vehemently  resisted  the  retention  as  pri- 
fionen  of  the  persons  whom  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
had  taken  captive  in  a  sucoessfiil  campai^ 
against  Ahas»  king  of  Judah  (2  Chixm.  xzyuL 
12). 
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AMASA'I,  the  principal  leader  of  a  consider- 
able body  of  men  from  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  who  joined  David  at  Zikla^.  The 
words  with  which  David  received  them  mdicate 
some  apprehension,  which  was  instantly  dissi- 
pated b^  a  fervent  declaration  of  attachment  from 
Amasai  (1  Cliron.  xii.  16-18). 

1.  AMAZl'AH  (whom  Jehovah  stren^hena,  i.  e. 
God-stretigthened),  son  of  Joash,  and  eiffhth  king 
of  Jndah.  He  was  25  years  old  when  he  began 
to  reign,  and  he  reigned  29  years — from  b.c. 
838  to  B.C.  809.  He  commencecl  his  sovereignty 
by  panishing  the  murderers  of  his  father ;  and 
it  IS  mentioned  that  he  respected  the  law  of 
Moses,  by  not  including  the  children  in  the  doom 
of  their  parents,  which  seems  to  show  that  a  con- 
trary practice  had  previously  existed.  In  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign  Aniaziah  attempted  to 
re-impose  upon  the  Edomites  the  yoke  of  Judah, 
which  they  had  cast  off  in  the  time  of  Jehoram. 
The  strength  of  Edom  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
Amaziah  considered  the  unaided  strength  of  his 
own  kingdom  unequal  to  this  undertaking,  and 
therefore  hired  an  auxiliary  force  of  100,000 
men  from  the  king  of  Israel  for  100,000  talents 
of  silver.    This  is  the  first  example  of  a  merce- 

narmy  that  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
d  not,  however,  render  any  other  service 
than  that  of  ffiving  Amaziah  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  mat  he  knew  his  true  place  in  the 
Hebrew  constitution,  as  the  viceroy  and  vassal 
of  the  kin^  Jehovah  [King].  A  prophet  com- 
manded him,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  send 
back  the  auxiliaries,  on  the  ground  that  the 
state  of  alienation  from  God  in  which  the  king^ 
dom  of  Israel  lay,  rendered  such  assistance  not 
only  useless  but  dangerous.  The  king  obeyed 
this  seemingly  hard  command,  and  sent  the  men 
home,  although  by  doing  so  he  lost  not  only 
their  services  and  the  100,000  talents,  which  had 
been  already  paid,  but  incurred  the  resentment 
of  the  Israelites,  who  were  naturally  exasperated 
at  the  indignity  shown  to  them. 

But  the  obedience  of  Amaziah  was  rewarded 
by  a  great  victory  over  the  Edomites,  ten  thou- 
sand of  whom  were  slain  in  battle,  and  ten  thou- 
sand more  were  savagely  destroyed  by  being 
hurled  down  from  the  high  cliffs  of  their  native 
mountains.  But  the  Edomites  afterwards  were 
avenged ;  for  among  the  goods  which  fell  to  tiie 
conqueror  weie  some  of  their  idols,  which,  al- 
though impotent  to  deliver  their  own  worship- 
pers, Amaziah  betook  himself  to  worship.  This 
proved  his  ruin.  Puffed  up  by  his  late  victories, 
ne  thought  also  of  reducing  the  ten  tribe^  under 
his  dommion.  In  this  attempt  he  was  defeated 
by  king  Joash  of  Israel,  who  carried  him  a  pri- 
soner to  Jerusalem.  Joash  broke  down  great 
part  of  the  city  wall,  plundered  the  city,  and 
even  laid  his  hands  upon  the  sacred  thing^  of 
the  temple.  He^  however,  left  Amaziah  on  the 
throne,  b\it  not  without  taking  hostages  for  his 
^;ood  behaviour.  The  disasters  which  Amaziah's 
m&tuation  had  brought  upon  Judah  probably 
occasioned  the  conspiracy  m  which  he  lost  his 
life.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  oonspiracy 
he  hastened  to  tlurow  himself  into  the  fortress  of 
Lachish ;  but  he  was  pursued  and  slain  by  the 
conspirators,  who  brought  back  his  body  *upon 
horses'  to  Jerusalem  &  intennent  in  the  royal 
sepulchre  (2  Kings  ziv. ;  2  Chron.  xxv.). 


AMEN 

2.  AMAZIAH,  the  priest  of  the  golden  calTOfl 
at  Bethel,  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  11.  He  com- 
plained to  the  king  of  Amos's  prophecies  of 
coming  evil,  and  ur^ed  the  prophet  himself  to 
withdraw  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  pro- 
phesy there  (Amos  vii.  10-17). 

AMBER.  The  substance  thus  designated  in 
the  Authorized  Version  is  in  Hebrew  called 
Chasmil^  and  was  probably  a  composition  of 
several  sorts  of  metal,  since  even  the  term  hy 
which  the  word  is  rendered  by  the  Greeks  fi-e- 
quently  signifies  a  composition  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  ait  of 
amalgamating  various  species  of  metal ;  and  the 
Latin  aurichalcum  is  said  to  have  possessed  the 
briyhtnesB  of  gold  and  the  hardness  ^  copper ^  and 
might  not  improbably  have  been*  our  present 
pmina,  which  has  been  rediscovered  in  the 
Ural  mountains,  after  having  long  been  known  as 
an  American  fossil.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
was  the  metal  termed '  fine  copper'  (Ezra  viii.  27). 

AMBIDEXTER,  one  who  can  use  the  left 
hand  as  w^ell  as  the  right,  or,  more  literally,  one 
whose  hands  are  both  right  hands.  It  was  long 
supposed  that  both  hands  are  naturally  equal, 
and  that  the  preference  of  the  right  hand,  and 
comparative  incapacit}^  of  the  left,  are  the  result 
of  education  and  habit  But  it  is  now  known 
that  the  difference  is  really  physical,  and  that 
the  ambidexterous  condition  of  the  hands  is  Hot 
a  natural  development  * 

The  capacity  of  equal  action  with  both  hands 
was  highly  prized  in  ancient  times,  especially  in 
war.  Among  the  Hebrews  this  quality  seems  to 
have  been  most  common  in  the  tribe  of  Benja^ 
min,  as  all  the  persons  noticed  as  being  endued 
with  it  were  of  that  tribe.  By  comparing  Judg. 
iiL  15,  XX.  16,  with  1  Chron.  xii.  2,  we  may 
gather  that  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  two 
former  texts  as  *  left-handed,'  were  really  ambi- 
dexters. In  the  latter  text  we  learn  that  the 
Benjamites  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  were 
*  mighty  men,  helpers  of  the  war.  They  were 
armed  with  bows,  and  could  use  both  the  right 
hand  and  the  left  in  hurling  [slinging]  and 
shooting  arrows  out  of  a  bow.*  There  were 
thirty  of  them  ^  and  as  they  appwr  to  have  been 
all  of  one  &mily,  it  might  almost  sbem  as  if  the 
greater  commonness  of  this  power  amonc  the 
Benjamites  arose  from  its  being  an  hereditair 
peculiarity  of  certain  fiimilies  in  that  tribe.  It 
may  also  partly  have  been  the  result  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  for  although  the  left  hand  is  not  naturally 
an  equally  strong  and  ready  instrument  as  the 
right  hand,  it  may  doubtless  be  often  rendered 
81^  by  early  and  suitable  training. 

AMEN.  This  word  is  stricdy  an  adjective, 
signifying  *^rm,*  and,  metaphorically,  *faUhJul.* 
Thus  in  Key.  iii.  14,  our  lx>rd  is  caUed  *  the 
itmen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness.'  In  Isa.  Ixv. 
16,  the  Heb.  has  'the  God  of  amen,'  which  our 
yersion  renders  '  the  God  of  truth,*  L  e.  otfid^ 
lity.  In  its  adverbial  sense  Amen  means  cer^ 
taifdy,  trufy,  mtrdy.  It  is  used  in  the  begiiming 
of  a  sentence  by  way  of  emphasis — ^rarely  in  the 
Old  Test  (Jer.  xx^iL  6),  but  often  by  oar  Sft- 
yioar  in  the  New,  where  it  is  commonly  trans- 
lated '  Verify'  In  John's  gospel  alone  it  is  n^ten 
used  hy  faim  in  tiiis  way  doable,  t.  e.  'venly, 
verily.  In  the  end  of  a  sentence  it  often  ooem 
singly  or  repealed,  espeeially   it  tibe  t&d  «l 
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faymiis  or  prajer%  as  *  amen  and  amen'  (Fb.  zli 
13;  budi.  19;  Ixzxbc  52).  The  proper  signi- 
fication nf  it  in  this  position  is  to  confirm  the 
words  which  have  preceded,  and  invoke  the  fill- 
filment  of  them :  *  so  be  it'  Hence  in  oaths, 
'  after  the  priest  has  repeated  the  words  of  the 
covenant  or  imprecation,  all  those  who  pro- 
noonced  the  amen  bonnd  themselves  by  the  oath 
(Num.  T.  22;  Dent.  xxviL  15,  26;  Meh.  y.  13; 
viii.  6 ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  36 ;  comp.  Ps.  cvL  48). 

AMETHYST.  The  word  thus  translated  in 
the  common  version  is  in  Hebrew  Achlamah, 
and  is  the  name  of  the  precioos  stone  mentioned 
in  Scriptnre  as  the  ninth  in  the  breastplate  of 
the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviiL  19;  xxxix.  12): 
in  the  New  Testament  the  precise  word  amtthytt 
(which  is  Greek)  designates  the  twelfth  stone 
in  the  finmdations  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Rev. 
xxi.  20). 

The  transparent  gems  called  amethysts  are  of 
a  colour  which  seems  composed  of  a  strong  blue 
and  deep  red ;  and  according  as  either  of  these 
prevails,  exhibit  different  tinges  of  purple,  some- 
times approaching  to  violet,  and  sometimes  de- 
clining even  to  a  rose  colour.  All  the  varieties 
of  it  are  comprehended  under  two  species,  the 
Onmdal  Amethytt  and  the  Occidental  Amethytt. 
The  Oriental  amethyst  is  very  scarce,  and  of 
great  hardness,  lustre,  and  beauty.  It  is  in  ihct 
a  rare  variety  of  the  adamantine  spar,  or  co- 
mndnm.  Next  to  the  diamond,  it  is  the  hardest 
substance  known.  It  contains  about  90  per 
cent,  of  alumine,  a  little  iron,  and  a  little  silica. 
Of  this  species,  emery,  used  in  cutting  and 
polishing  glass,  &c.,  is  a  cjanular  variety.  To 
this  species  also  belongs  ue  sapphire,  the  most 
valuable  of  gems  next  to  the  diamond ;  and  of 
which  the  Oriental  amethyst  is  merel^r  a  violet 
variety.  Like  other  sapphires,  it  loses  its  colour 
in  the  fire,  and  comes  out  with  so  much  of  the 
lustre  and  colour  of  the  diamond,  that  the  most 
experienced  jeweller  may  be  deceived  by  it. 

The  more  common,  or  Occidental  amethvst, 
is  a  variety  of  quartz,  or  rock  crystal,  and  is 
found  in  various  forms  in  manv  parts  of  the 
world,  as  India,  Siberia,  Sweden,  Germany, 
Spain;  and  even  in  England  very  beautiral 
spedmens  of  tolerable  hardness  have  been  dis- 
cover^   This  also  loses  its  colour  in  the  fire. 

Amethysts  were  much  used  by  the  ancients 
tat  rings  and  cameos ;  and  the  reason  given  by 
Pliny— because  they  were  easilv  cut— shows 
that  the  Occidental  spedes  is  to  be  understood. 
The  ancients  believed  that  the  amethyst  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  dispelling  drunkenness  in 
those  who  wore  or  touched  it,  and  hence  its 
Greek  name.  In  like  manner,  the  Babbins 
derive  its  Jewish  name  ftom  its  supposed  power 
of  procuring  dreams  to  the  wearer. 

1.  AMIN'ADAB  {kindred  if  thepnnce\  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  David  ana  of  Christ  (Matt 
L  4).  He  was  the  son  of  Aram,  and  the  father 
ci  Kaasson,  and  of  Ellisheba,  who  became  the 
Witt  of  Aaron  (Exod.  vL  23). 

fi.  AMINADAB,  in  Cant  vL  12.  The  ch»- 
rioto  of  this  Aminadab  are  mentioned  as  ^o- 
vcrlrial  ftr  their  swifineM.  Of  himself  we  know 
noticing  more  than  what  is  here  glanced  at,  firom 
wh]oh*he  appears  to  have  been,  like  Jehu,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  charioteers  of  his  day, 
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AM'MON.    [No  AxHON.] 

AM'MONITES,  the  descendants  of  the^rounger 
son  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  88).  Thev  originally 
occupied  a  tract  of  coiintrv  east  of  the  Amorites, 
and  separated  fi*om  the  Moabites  by  the  river 
Amon.  It  was  previously  in  the  possession  of  a 
gigantic  race  called  Zamzummims  (Deut  ii.  20), 

*  but  the  Lord  destroyed  them  before  the  Am- 
monites, and  they  sueceeded  them  and  dwelt  in 
their  stead.'  The  Israelites  on  reaching  the 
borders  of  the  Promised  Land,  were  commanded 
not  to  molest  the  children  of  Ammon,  for  the 
sake  of  their  progenitor  Xxyt  But,  though  thus 
preserved  fi-om^the  annoyance  which  the  passage 
of  such  an  immense  host  through  their  country 
might  have  occasioned,  they  &wed  them  no 
hospitality  or  kindness;  they  were  therefore 
prohibited  firom  *  entering  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord '  (t. «.  from  being  admitted  into  the 
civil  community  of  the  Israelites)  *  to  the  tenth 
generation  fi)r  ever'  (Deut  xxiiL  8).  This  is 
evidently  intended  to  be  a  perpetual  prohibition, 
and  was  so  understood  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii. 
1).  The  first  mention  of  their  active  hostility 
against  Israel  occurs  in  Judges  iii.  13.  About 
140  years  later  we  are  inform^  that  the  children 
of  Israel  forsook  Jehovah  and  served  the  gods  of 
various  nations,  including  those  of  the  children 
of  Ammon,  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was 
kindled  against  them,  and  he  sold  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines  and  of  the  children  of 
Ammon.  The  Ammonites  crossed  over  the 
Jordan,  and  fought  with  Judah,  Benjamin,  and 
Ephraim,  so  that  *  Israel  was  sore  distressed.' 
In  answer  to  Jephthah's  messensers  (Judg.  xi. 
l^\  the  king  of  Ammon  charged  the  Israelites 
with  having  taken  away  that  part  of  his  terri- 
tories which  lay  between  the  nvers  Amon  and 
Jabbok,  which,   in  Joshua  xiii.  25,  is  called 

*  half  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon,'  but 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Amorites  when  the 
Israelites  invaded  it ;  and  this  fiict  was  urged  by 
Jephthah,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  charge  was 
ill-fi>undedL  J^hthah  *  smote  them  fixnn  Aroer 
to  Minnith,  even  twenty  cities,  with  a  very  great 
slaughter'  (Judg. xi  33).  The  Ammonites  were 
again  signally  defeated  by  Saul  (b.c.  1095) 
(1  Sam.  xi  11),  and,  according  to  Josephus, 
their  king  Nahash  was  slain.  His  successor, 
who  bore  the  same  name,  was  afiriend.of  David, 
and  died  some  years  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  In  consequence  of  the  gross  insult 
offered  to  David's  ambassadors  by  his  son 
Hanun  (2  Sam.  x.  4),  a  war  ensued,  in  which 
the  Ammonites  were  defeated,  and  Uieir  allies 
the  Syrians  were  so  daunted  *  that  they  feared 
to  help  the  children  of  Ammon  any  more' 
(2  Sam.  X.  19).  In  the  followinff  year  David 
took  their  metropolis,  Kabbah,  ana  great  abund- 
ance of  spoil,  wtuch  is  probably  mentioned  by 
anticipation  in  2  Sam.  viii.  12  (2  Sam.  x.  14 ; 
xii  26-31).  In  the  reip  of  Jehoshaphat  (ac. 
896)  the  Ammonites  jomed  with  the  Moabites 
and  other  tribes  belonging  to  Mount  Seir,  to 
invade  Judah ;  but,  by  the  divine  intervention, 
were  led  to  destroy  one  another.  Jehoshaphat 
and  his  people  were  three  days  in  gathoring  the 
spoil  (2  Chron.  xz.  25).  The  Ammonites  « save 
gilts'  to  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi  8X  and  paid  a 
tribute  to  his  son  Jotham  for  three  successive 
years,  consisting  of  100  talents  of  dlver»  1000 
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measures  of  wheat,  and  as  many  of  barley. 
When  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  were  carried 
away  captiye,  the  Ammonites  took  possession  of 
the  towns  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  ( Jerem. 
xlix.  I).  *  Bands  of  the  children  of  Ammon  * 
and  of  other  nations  came  np  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar against  Jerusalem  (b.c.  607),  and  joined 
in  exulting  over  its  fall  (Ezek.  zxv.  3,  6).  Yet 
they  allowed  some  of  the  Aigitive  Jews  to  take 
refage  amonff  them,  and  even  to  intermarry 
(Jer.  xl.  11;  Neh.  xiii.  23).  On  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  Babylon  the  Ammonites  mani- 
fested their  ancient  hostility  by  deriding  and 
opposing  the  rebuilding  of  Jeru^lem  (Neh.  iv. 
3,  7,  8).  Both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  expressed 
▼ehement  indication  against  those  Jews  who 
had  intermarned  with  the  heathen,  and  thus 
transgressed  the  divine  command  (Dent  vii.  3 ; 
Ezra  X.;  Neh.  xiii.  25).  Judas  Maccabseus 
(ac.  164 J  fought  many  battles  with  the  Ammo- 
nites, ana  took  Jazer  with  the  towns  belonging 
to  it.  Justin  Martyr  affirms  that  in  his  time  the 
Ammonites  were  still  numerous. 

The  national  idol  of  the  Ammonites  was 
Molech  or  Milcom,  whose  worship  was  intro- 
duced among  the  Israelites  by  the  Ammonitish 
wives  of  Solomon  (I  Kings  xi.  5,  7) ;  and  the 
high  places  built  by  that  sovereign  for  this 
'abommation'  were  not  destroyed  till  the  reign 
of  Josiah  (b.c.  610)  (2  Kings'  xxiii.  13). 

Besides  Nahash  and  Hanun,  an  Ammonitish 
king  Baal  is  is  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xl.  14). 

In  the  writings  of  the  prophets  terrible  denun- 
ciations are  uttered  agamst  the  Ammonites  on 
account  of  their  rancorous  hostility  to  the  people 
of  Israel ;  and  the  destruction  of  their  metro- 
polis, Kabbah,  is  distinctly  foretold  (Zeph.  ii. 
8;  Jer.  xlix.  1-6;  Ezek.  xxv.  1-5,  10;  Amos  L 
13-15). 

AM'NON  (^faithful),  fhe  eldest  son  of  David, 
by  Ahinoam  of  Jezreel.  He  was  born  at 
Hebron,  about  B.a  1056.  He  is  only  known  for 
his  atrocious  conduct  towards  his  half-sister 
Tamar,  which  her  full-brother  Absalom  revenged 
two  years  after,  by  causing  him  to  be  assas* 
sinated  while  a  guest  at  \m  table,  in  b.c.  1032 
(2  Sam.  xiii.)    [Absalom]. 

A'MON  (Jer.  xlvi.  25)  is  the  name  of  an 
Egyptian  god,  in  whom  the  classical  writers 
unanimously  recognise  their  own  Zeus  and  Ju- 
piter.    His  chief  temple  and  oracle  in  Egypt 
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were  at  Thebes,  a  city  peculiarly  consecrated  to 
him,  and  which  is  probably  meant  by  the  No 
and  No  Amon  of  the  prophets.  He  is  generally 
represented  on  Egyptian  monuments  by  tlie 
seated  figure  of  a  man  with  a  ram's  head,  or  by 
that  of  an  entire  ram,  and  of  a  blue  colour.  In 
honour  of  him,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tbebaid 
abstained  from  the  flesh  of  sheep,  but  they  an- 
nually sacrificed  a  ram  to  him  and  dressed  hb 
image  in  the  hide. 

As  for  the  power  which  was  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  Amon,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
Libyans  adored  the  setting  sun  under  that  of 
their  Anmion ;  others  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  Amon  represented  the  sun  at  the  vernal 
equinox.  But  nothing  very  definite  is  known 
upon  the  subject,  though  the  &ct  seems  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Amon  bears  some  relation 
to  the  sun. 

AMON  {artificer)^  son  of  Manasseh,  and  four- 
teenth king  of  Judah,  who  began  to  reign  b.c. 
641,  and  reigned  two  years.  He  appears  Ut 
have  derived  little  benefit  from  the  instructive 
example  which  the  sin,  punishment,  and  repent- 
ance of  his  father  offered ;  for  he  restored  ido- 
latry, and  again  set  up  the  images  wMch  Ma- 
nasseh had  cast  down.  He  was  assassinated  in 
a  court  conspiracy :  but  the  people  put  the 
regicides  to  death,  and  raised  to  the  throne  his 
son  Josiah,  then  but  eight  years  old  (2  lUngs 
xxi.  19-26 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  21-25). 

AM'ORITES,  the  descendants  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  Canaan.  They  were  the  most  powerful 
and  distinguished  of  the  Canaanitish  nations. 
We  find  them  first  noticed  in  Gen.  xiv.  7.  Bn 
the  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  21),  the 
Amorites  are  specified  as  one  of  the  nations 
whose  country  would  be  given  to  his  posterity. 
But  at  that  time  three  confederates  of  th<> 
patriarch  belonged  to  this  tribe ;  Mamre,  Aner, 
and  Eshcol  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24).  When  the 
Israelites  were  about  to  enter  the  promised  land, 
the  Amorites  occupied  a  tract  on  both  sides  of 
the  Jordan.  That  part  of  their  territories  which 
laj  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  was  allotted  to  the 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh.  They  were  under  two  kings — Sihon, 
king  of  Heshbon,  and  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (Dent, 
i.  4;  Josh.  xii.  4;  xiii.  12).  Before  hostilities 
commenced  nlessengers  were  sent  to  Sihon,  re- 
quesfing  permission  to  pass  through  his  land; 
but  Sihon  refused,  and  came  to  Jahaz  and 
fought  with  Israel ;  and  Israel  smote  him  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  possessed  his  land 
fh)m  Amon  (Mo^ieb)  unto  Jabbok  (2#erka) 
(Num.  xxi.  24).  Og  also  gave  battle  to  tiie 
Israelites  at  Edrei,  and  was  totallv  defeated. 
After  the  capture  of  Ai,  five  kings  of  the  Amo- 
rites, whose  dominions  lay  within  the  allotment 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  leaded  together  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  Gibeomtes  for  oaving  made  a 
separate  peace  with  the  invaders.  Joshua,  ou 
bemg  apprised  of  their  design,  marched  to 
Gib^n  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter 
(Josh.  X.  10).  Another  confederacy  was  shortly 
after  Ibrmed  on  a  still  larger  scale;  the  aaso- 
dated  fbrces  are  described  as  'much  people, 
even  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore  in  multitudi'. 
with  horses  and  chariots  very  many  *  (Josh.  xi^). 
Joshua  came  suddenly  upon  them  by  the  waterv 
of  Merom  (the  modem  uke  flnleh),  and  Israel 
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them  nctil   they  left   none   remaining 
j  (Josh.  xi.  8).    Still,  after  their  seyere  defeat^ 
j  the  Amorites,  by  means  of  their  irar-chariots 
I  and  caTalrr,  confined  the  Danites  to  the  hills, 
]  and   would  not  suffer  them  to  settle   in  the 
plains:  they  even  succeeded  in  retaining  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  mountainous  parts  ( Judg. 
t  34-56).    It  is  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  that  in  the  days  of  Samuel  there 
was  peace    between   Israel  and  the  Amorites 
1 1  Sam.  Til  14).    In  Solomon's  reign  a  tribute 
•if  bond-service  was  levied  on  the  remnant  Qf 
the  Amorites  and   other   Canaanitish   nations 
(L  Kin^  ix.  21 ;  2  Chron.  viiL  8). 

A'MOS  (borne)j  one  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  and  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah  and 
Hosea.  He  was  a  native  of  Tekoah,  about  six 
milee  south  of  Bethlehem,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
shepherds*  to  which  class  he  belonged,  beine 
also  a  dresser  of  sycamore-trees.  The  period 
during  which  he  filled  the  prophetic  office  was 
of  short  duration,  unless  we  suppose  that  he 
uttered  other  predictions  which  are  not  recorded. 
It  is  stated  enressly  that  he  prophesied  in  the 
days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  and  in  the  days 
of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel, 
two  years  before  the  earthquake  (Amos  L  1). 
As  Uzziah  and  Jeroboam  were  contemporaries 
for  about  fourteen  years,  from  b.c,  798  to  784, 
the  latter  of  these  dates  will  mark  the  period 
when  Amos  prophesied. 

When  Amos  received  his  commission,  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  which  had  been  *  cut  short ' 
by  Hazael  (2  Kings  x.  32)  towards  the  close  of 
Jehu*s  reign,  was  restored  to  its  ancient  limits 
and  splendour  by  Jeroboam  the  Second  (2  Kings 
xiv.  25).  But  the  restoration  of  national  pros- 
perity was  followed  by  the  prevalence  of  luxury, 
licentiousness,  and  oppression,  to  an  extent  that 
again  provoked  the  divine  displeasure,  and 
Amos  was  called  from  the  sheep-folds  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  the  coming  judgments.  Not  that 
his  commission  was  limited  entirely  to  Israel. 
The  thunder-storm  (as  Ruckert  poetically  ex- 
presses it)  rolls  over  all  the  surrounding  king- 
doms, touches  Judah  in  its  nrogress,  and  at 
length  setties  upon  Israel.  Chap.  L;  ii.  1-5, 
form  a  solemn  prelude  to  the  main  subject; 
nation  after  nation  is  summoned  to  judgment 
Israel  is  then  addressed  in  the  same  style,  and 
in  chap.  iiL  (after  a  brief  rebuke  of  the  twelve 
tribes  collectively)  its  degenerate  state  is  strik- 
ingly portrayed,  and  the  denunciations  of  divine 
justice  are  intermingled,  like  repeated  thunder- 
claps, to  the  end  of  chap.  vi.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  chapters  contain  various  symbolical 
visions,  wim  a .  brief  historical  episode  (vii. 
10-17).  In  the  ninth  chapter  the  majesty  of 
Jehovah  and  the  terrors  of  his  justice  are  set 
forth  with  a  sublimity  of  diction  which  rivals 
and  partly  copies  that  of  the  roval  Psalmist 
(comp.  vers.  2,  S,  with  Ps.  dx.,  and  ver.  6  with 
Ps.  civ.).  Towards  the  close  the  scene  brightens, 
and  from  the  eleventh  verse  to  the  end  the  pro- 
mises of  the  divine  mercy  and  returning  fiivour 
to  the  chosen  race  are  exhibited  in  imagery  of 
great  beauty  taken  from  rural  life. 

The  wntinos  of  this  prophet  afford  clear 
evidence  that  3ie  existing  religious  institutions 
both  of  Judah  and  Israel  Twith  the  exception  of 
the  oom^CioDS  introducea  by  Jeroboam)  were 
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fismed  aooording  fo  the  rules  prescribed  in  the 
Pentateuch,  a  fact  which  fiimisAes  a  conclusive 
argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
cords. 

The  canonicity  of  the  book  of  Amos  is  amply 
supported  both  by  Jewish  and  Christian  autho- 
rities. Philo,  Josephufi,  and  the  Talmud  include 
it  among  the  minor  prophets.  It  is  also  in  the 
catalogues  of  Melito,  Jerome,  and  the  60th  canoo 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea.  Justin  Martyr, 
quotes  a  considerable  part  of  the  5th  and  6th 
chapters,  which  he  introduces  by  saying, — 
'  Hear  how  he  speaks  concerning  these  by  Amos, 
one  of  the  twelve.'  There  are  two  quotations 
from  it  in  the  New  Testament :  the  first  (v.  25, 
2«)  by  the  proto-martyr  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  42  ^ 
the  second  (ix.  U)  by  the  apostie  James,  Acts 
XV.  16. 

A'MOSIS,  an  Egyptian  monarch,  the  founder 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  b.c.  1575.  The  period  of  his  accessioD, 
and  the  change  which  then  took  place  in  the 
reigning  fiimily,  strongly  confirm  tue  opinion  of 
his  beiuj;  the '  new  king  who  knew  not  Joseph ' 
rExod.  1.  8) ;  and  if  it  be  considered  that  he  was 
from  the  distant  province  of  Thebes,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  Hebrews  would  be 
strangers  to  him,  and  that  he  ^ould  be  likely 
to  look  upon  them  with  the  same  distrust  and 
contempt  with  which  the  Egyptians  usually  re- 
garded foreigners. 

AMPHIP'OLIS.  a  city  of  Greece,  through 
which  Paul  and  Silas  passed  on  their  way  from 
Philippi  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii  1).  It  was 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Strymon 
just  below  its  egress  from  the  lake  Kerkine  (now 
Takino),  and  about  three  miles  above  its  influx 
into  the  sea.  This  situation  upon  the  banks  of 
a  navigable  river,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea, 
with  the  vicinity  of  the  woods  of  Kerkine,  and 
the  gold-mines  of  Mount  Pangseus,  rendered 
Amphipolis  a  place  of  much  importance,  and  an 
object  of  contest  between  the  Thraeians,  Athe- 
nians, Lacedijpmonians,  and  Macedonians,  to 
whom  it  successively  belonged.  It  has  long  been 
in  ruins ;  and  a  village  of  about  one  hundred 
houses,  called  Jeni-keui,  now  occupies  part  of  its 
site. 

AMIS  AM,  son  of  Kohath,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
He  married  his  father's  sister  Jochebed,  by 
whom  he  had  Aaron,  Miriam,  and  Moses.  He 
died  in  Egypt,  at  the  age  of  137  years  (Exod.  vi). 

AM'RAPilBL,  king  of  Shinar,  one  of  the  four 
kings  who  invaded  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  2,  aq.)  [Abraham; 
Chedorlaom  ERJ. 

AMULET  (Isa.  ui.  20).  From  the  earliest 
ases  the  Orients  have  believed  in  the  influences 
of  the  stars,  in  spells,  witohcraft,  and  the  malign 
power  of  the  evil  eye ;  and  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  maladies  and  other  evils  which  such 
influences  were  supposed  to  occasion,  almost  all 
the  ancient  nations  wore  amulets.  These  amu- 
lets consisted,  and  still  consist,  chiefly  of  tickets 
inscribed  witii  sacred  sentences,  and  of  certain 
stones  or  pieces  of  metal.  Not  only  were  per- 
sons thus  protected,  but  even  houses  were,  as 
they  still  are,  guarded  from  supposed  malign 
influences  by  certain  holy  inscriptions  upon  the 
doors. 

The  previous  existenee  of  these  customs   Is 
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implied  in  the  attempt  of  Moses  to  tarn  them 
to  becoming  uses,  by  direcdns  that  certain  pa»- 
sages  extracted  from  the  law  shoold  be  empl(^ed 
(Exod.  ziii.  9,  16;  Dcut  yL  8;  xl.  18).  The 
dooiHschedules  being  noticed  elsewhere,  we  here 
limit  oar  attention  to  penooal  amnleta.  By 
this  religioQS  a|^ropriation  the  then  all-pervading 
tendency  to  idolatry  was  in  this  matter  obviated, 
although  in  later  times,  when  the  tendency  to 
idolatry  had  passed  away,  such  written  scrolls 
degenerated  into  instruments  of  superstition. 


S4.  [1.  Modem  Oriaatal.    t,  S,  4, 5.  Ancient  Egyptian.} 

The  ear-rings  (AniL  Vers.)  of  Isa.  iii.  20,  it  is 
now  allowed,  denote  amuUttt  although  they 
served  also  the  purpose  of  ornament  They  were 
probably  precious  stones,  or  small  plates  of  gold 
or  silver,  with  sentences  of  the  law  or  magic 
formate  inscribed  on  them,  and  worn  in  uie 
ean,  or  suspended  bjr  a  chain  round  the  neck. 
It  is  certain  that  earrings  were  sometimes  used 
in  this  way  as  instruments  of  superstition,  and 
that  at  a  very  early  period  (Gen.  xxxv.  4),  and 
they  are  still  used  as  charms  in  the  East  An- 
gustin  speaks  strongly  against  car-rings  that 
were  worn  as  amulets  in  his  time. 

Some  have  supposed  that  these  amulets  were 
oharms  inscribed  on  silver  and  gold  similar 
to  those  ornamental  little  cases  for  written 
oharms  which  are  still  used  bv  Arab  women. 
This  U  represented  in  the  first  figure  of  the  cut 
No.  34.  The  writing  is  covered  with  waxed 
doth,  and  enclosed  in  a  case  of  thin  embossed 
gold  or  silver,  which  is  attached  to  a  silk  string, 
ur  a  chain,  and  generally  hung  on  the  right  side, 
above  the  girdle,  the  string  or  chain  being  passed 
over  the  left  shoulder.  Amulets  of  this  shape, 
or  of  a  triangular  form,  are  worn  by  women  and 
children ;  and  those  of  the  latter  shape  are  often 
attached  to  children's  head-dress. 

The  superstitions  connected  with  amulets  srew 
to  a  great  height  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
Jewish  history.  '  There  was  hardly  any  people 
in  the  whole  world,'  says  Liffhtfoot,  *  that  more 
used  or  were  more  fond  of  amulets,  charms, 
mutterings*  exorcisms,  and  all  kinds  of  enchant- 
ments. .  .  .  The  amulets  were  either  little  roots 
hung  about  the  neck  of  sick  persons,  or,  what 
WM  Biare  oommoo,  IdtB  of  p^er  (and  paroh- 
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Aent),  with  words  written  on  them,  wherefaj  tt 
was  supposed  that  diseases  were  either  driveo 
away  or  cured.  Tbe^  wore  such  amulets  all  the 
week,  but  were  forbidden  to  go  abroad  with 
them  on  theSabbath,  unless  the^  were  **  approved 
amulets,"  that  is,  were  nrescnbed  by  a  persoD 
who  knew  that  at  least  three  persons  had  been 


cured  by  the  same  means.  In  these  amulets 
mysterious  names  and  charajcters  were  occasion- 
ally employed,  in  lieu  of  extracts  from  the  law. 
One  of  Uie  most  usual  of  these  was  the  cabalistic 
hexagonal  figure  known  as  the  *'  shield  of  David  ** 
and  "  the  seal  of  Solomon.^  ' 

A'NAB,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  fitMU  which  Joshua  expelled  the  Anakim 
(Josh.  xi.  21 ;  xv.  50). 

A'N AH  (reqxmder),  son  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite;, 
and  father  of  Esau's  wife  Ahcdibamah  (Gen. 
xxxvL  24).  While  feeding  assee  in  the  desert 
he  discovered  *  warm  springs,'  as  the  orisinal  ia 
rendered  by  Jerome.  Gesenius  and  most 
modern  critics  think  this  interpretation  correct, 
supported  as  it  is  by  the  fact  that  warm  springs 
are  still  found  in  the  region  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

AN'AEIM,  orBENE-AKAK  and  Bekb-Akakibt, 
a  wandering  nation  of  southern  ^  Canaan,  de- 
scended from  Anak,  whose  name  it  bore  (Josh. 
xL  21).  It  was  composed  of  three  trib^  de- 
scended from  and  named  after  the  three  sons  of 
Anak— Ahiman,  Sesai,  and  Talmai.  When  the 
Israelites  invaded  Canaan,  the  Anakim  were  in 
possession  of  Hebron,  Debir,  Anak,  and  other 
towns  in  the  country  of  the  south.  'Their  formi- 
dable stature  and  appearance  alarmed  the  He- 
brew spies ;  but  they  were  eventually  overcome 
and  expelled  by  Caleb,  when  the  remnant  of  the 
race  took  refuge  anrong  the  Philistines  (Num. 
xiii.  33;  Dent  ix.  2;  Josh.  xi.  21;  xiv.  12; 
Jndg.  i.  20). 

ANAM'MELECH  (2  Kings  xvii.  31)  is  men- 
tioned, together  with  Adraromelech,  as  a  god  of 
the  people  of  Sepharvaim,  who  colonized  Samaria. 
He  was  also  worshipped  by  the  sacrifice  of  chil- 
dren by  fire.  No  satisfiictoryetymology  of  the 
name  has  been  discovered.  The  same  obscurity 
prevails  as  to  the  form  under  which  the  god  was 
worshipped. 

1 .  ANANI'AS  ^same  name  as  Hananiah,  whom 
Jehovah  hath  gracioudu  given),  son  of  Nebedseus, 
was  made  hign-priest  in  the  time  of  the  procu- 
rator Tiberius  Alexander,  about  ▲.».  47,  by 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  who  for  this  purpose  re- 
moved Joseph,  son  of  Camydus,  from  the  higb- 
priesthood.  He  held  the  office  with  credit,  until 
Agrippa  j^ve  it  to  Ismael,  the  son  of  Tali,  who 
a  short  time  before  the  departure  olf 
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tbe  procorator  Felix,  and  occapied  the  station 
also  under  his  succes£or  Festas.  Ansp'te*  after 
retiring  from  his  high-priesthood,  *  iiKJreased  in 
glory  every  day/  and  obtained  favour  with  the 
citizens,  and  with  Albinos,  the  I»man  procura- 
tor, by  a  lavish  nse  of  the  grep<  wealth  he  had 
hoonfed.  His  prosperity  mei  with  a  dark  and 
painfhl  termination.  The«^8assin?s  who  played 
so  fearfhl  a  part  in  the  Jewisli  war,  set  fire  to 
his  house  in  the  commencement  of  it,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  refbge  by  concealment ;  but 
teng  discovered  ir  an  aqueduct,  he  was  captured 
and  slain. 

It  -was  this  .inaoias  before  whom  Paul  was 
brought,  in  ifie  pix>eurator8hip  of  Felix  (Acts 
xxiii.).  A^er  this  hearing  Paul  was  sent  to 
Oesareay  trhither  Ananias  repaired,  in  order  to 
lay  a  fv^mal  charge  against  him  before  Felix, 
wDO/06tDoned  the  matter,  detaining  the  apostle 
mesnwhue,  and  placing  him  under  the  super- 
Tirion  of  a  Soman  centurion  (Acts  xxiv.). 

2.  ANANIAS,  a  Chrisdan  belonging  to  the  in- 
fii^  church  at  'Jerusalem,  who,  conspiring  with 
his  wife  Sapphira  to  deceive  and  defraud  the 
brethren,  was  overtaken  by  sudden  death,  and 
immediately  buried.  The  Christian  community 
at  Jerusalem  appear  to  have  entered  into  a 
solemn  agreement,  that  each  and  all  should  de- 
vote their  prooerty  to  the  great  work  of  further- 
ing the  Gospel  and  giving  succour  to  the  needy. 
Acoordingly  they  proceeded  to  sell  their  posses- 
sions, and  brought  the  proceeds  into  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  church.  Thus  Barnabas  (Acts 
ir.  36,  37)  *  having  land,  sold  it,  and  brought  the 
mxmev,  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles*  feet^  The 
apostles  then  had  the  general  disposal,  if  they 
had  not  also  the  immediate  distribution,  of  the 
eomnum  ^  Ainds.  The  contributions,  therefore, 
were  designed  foe  the  sacred  purposes  of  religion 
(Acts  V.  1-11). 

As  all  the  members  of  the  Jerusalem  church 
had  thus  agreed  to  hold  their  property  in  com- 
mon, for  the  furtherance  of  tne  holy  work  in 
wluch  they  were  engaged,  if  any  one  of  them 
withheld  a  part,  and  offered  the  remainder  as 
a  wholes  he  committed  two  offences— he  de- 
frauded the  church,  and  was  guilty  of  falsehood : 
and  as  his  act  related  not  to  secular  but  to  re- 
ligions affairs,  and  had  an  injurious  bearing, 
both  as  an  example,  and  as  a  positive  transgres- 
sion a^inst  the  Gospel  while  it  was  yet  strug- 
gling mto  existence,  Ananias  lied  not  unto  man, 
but  unto  God,  and  was  guiltf  of  a  sin  of  the 
deepest  dye.  Had  Ananias  chosen  to  keep  his 
p:t>pcrty  for  his  own  worldly  purposes,  he  was 
at  liberty,  as  Peter  intimates,  so  to  do ;  but  he 
had  in  &ct  alienated  it  to  pious  purposes,  and  it 
was  therefore  no  longer  his  own.  Yet  he  wished 
to  deal  with  it  in  part  as  if  it  were  so,  showing 
dt  the  same  time  that  he  was  conscious  of  his 
misdeed,  by  presenting  the  residue  to  the  com- 
mon treasury  as  if  it  had  been  his  entire  property. 
He  wished  to  satisfy  his  selfish  cravings,  and  at 
Ihe  same  time  to  eujov  the  reputation  of  being 
purely  disinterested,  like  the  rest  of  the  church. 
He  attempted  to  serve  God  and  Mammon. 

With  strange  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  those 
who  deny  miracles  altogether,  unbelievers  have 
accused  Peter  of  cruelly  smiting  Ananias  and  his 
wife  with  instant  death.  The  sacred  narrative, 
hoverer,  ascribes  to  Peter  nothing  more  than  a 
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spirited  exposure  of  their  aggravated  offence. 
Their  death,  the  reader  is  left  to  infer,  was  by 
the  hand  of  God ;  nor  is  any  ground  afforded  in 
the  narrative  (Acts  v.  1-11)  for  holding  that 
Peter  was  in  any  way  employed  as  an  immediate 
instrument  of  the  miracle. 

3.  ANANIAS,  a  Christian  of  Damascus  (Acts 
ix.  10  ^*xxii.  12),  held  in  high  repute,  to  whom  the 
Lord  appeared  in  a  vision,  and  bade  him  prty- 
ceed  to  *  the  street  which  is  called  Straight,  and 
inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called 
Saul  of  Tarsus :  for,  behold,  he  prayeth.'  Ana* 
nias  had  difficulty  in  giving  credence  to  the  mes- 
sage, remembering  how  much  evil  Paul  had  done 
to  the  saints  at  Jerusalem,  and  knowing  that  he 
had  come  to  Damascus  with  authority  to  lay 
waste  the  church  of  Christ  there.  Receiving, 
however,  an  assurance  that  the  persecutor  had 
been  converted,  and  called  to  the  work  of  preach^ 
ing  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  Ananias  went  to 
Paul,  and,  putting  his  hands  on  him,  bade  him 
receive  his  sight,  when  immediately  there  fell 
from  lus  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales;  and,  re- 
covering the  sight  which  he  had  lost  when  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  on  his  wav  to  Damascus, 
Paul,  the  new  convert,  arose,  and  was  baptised, 
tod  preached  Jesus  Christ 

Tradition  represents  Ananias  as  the  first  that 
published  the  Gospel  in  Damascus,  over  which 
place  he  was  subsequently  made  bishop;  but 
having  roused,  b^  lus  seal,  the  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  he  was  seized  by  them,  sooursed,  and 
finally  stoned  to  death  in  his  own  churcm. 

ANATH'EMA,  literally  anything  laid  up  or 
suspended,  and  hence  anything  laid  up  in  a  tem- 
ple, set  apart  as  sacred. 

The  corresponding  Hebrew  word  means  a 
person  or  thing  consecrated  or  devoted  irrevoca- 
bly to  God  (Lev.  xxvii.  21,  28) :  hence,  in  refer- 
ence to  living  creatures,  the  devoted  thing,  whe- 
ther man  or  beast,  must  be  put  to  death  (Lev. 
xxvii.  29).  The  prominent  idea,  therefore,  which 
the  word  conveyed  was  that  of  a  person  or  thing 
devoted  to  destruction,  or  accursed.  Thus  the* 
cities  of  the  Canaanites  were  anathematixed 
(Num.  xxi.  2,  3).  Thus,  agam,  the  city  of  Jeri- 
cho was  made  an  anathema  to  the  Lord  (Josh, 
-vi.  17),  that  is,  every  living  thing  in  it  (except 
Rahab  and  her  family)  was  devoted  to  death ; 
that  which  could  be  destroved  by  fire  was  burnt, 
and  all  that  could  not  be  thus  consumed  (as  gold 
and  silver)  was  for  ever  alienated  from  man  and 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  sanctuary  (Josh.  vi.  24). 
The  prominence  thus  given  to  the  idea  of  a  thing 
accursed  led  naturally  to  the  use  of  the  word  in 
cases  where  there  was  no  reference  whatever  to 
consecration  to  the  service  of  God,  as  in  Deut 
vii.  26 ;  it  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  curse 
itself(e.^.  Dcutxx.  17). 

In  tlus  sense,  also,  the  Jews  of  later  times  use 
the  Hebrew  term,  though  with  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent meanm^  as  to  the  curse  intended,  employ- 
ing it  to  signify  excommunication  or  exclusion 
from  the  Jewish  church.  The  more  recent  Rab- 
binical writers  reckon  three  kinds  or  degrees  of 
excommunication.  The  first  of  these  is  merely 
a  temporary  separation  or  suspension  Arom  eccle- 
siastical privileges,  involving,  however,  various 
civil  inconveniences,  paiticnlarly  seclusion  firon 
society  to  the  distance  of  four  cubits.  The  per- 
son thus  excommunicated  was  not  debarred  enter- 
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ing  the  temple,  bat  instead  of  going  in  on  the 
right  hand,  as  was  customary,  he  was  obliged  to 
enter  on  the  lef^  the  usual  way  of  departure ;  if 
he  died  whilst  in  this  condition  there  was  no 
mourning  for  him,  but  a  stone  was  thrown  on 
his  coffin  to  indicate  that  he  was  separated  from 
the  people  and  had  deserved  stoning.  This  kind 
of  excommunication  lasted  thirty  days,  and  was 
pronounced  without  a  curse.  If  the  individual 
did  not  repent  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the 
second  kind  of  excommunication  was  resorted  to. 
This  could  only  be  pronounced  by  an  assembly 
of  at  least  ten  persons,  and  was  always  accom- 
panied with  curses.  A  person  thus  excommuni- 
cated was  cut  off  from  all  religious  and  social 
piivileges :  and  it  was  u:il  awful  either  to  eat  or 
drink  with  him  (compare  1  Cor.  v.  11).  If  the 
excommunicated  person  still  continued  Impeni- 
tent, a  yet  more  severe  sentence  was  pronounced 
against  him,  which  is  described  as  a  complete 
excision  from  the  church  aud  the  giving  up  of 
^e  individual  to  the  jud^eiit  of  God  and  to 
fioAl  perdition.  There  is,  however,  reason  to 
believe  that  these  three  grades  arc  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin. 

As  it  is  on  all  nands  admitted  that  the  Hebrew 
term  which  is  the  equivalent  of  anathema  properly 
denotes,  in  its  Babbiuical  use,  an  excommunica- 
tion accompanied  with  the  most  severe  curses 
and  denunciations  of  evil,  we  are  prepared  to 
find  that  the  tmathema  of  the  New  Testament 
always  implies  execration ;  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
fiil  whether  it  is  ever  used  to  designate  a  judicial 
act  of  excommunication.  The  phrase  'to  call 
Jesus  anathema'  (1  Cor.  xii.  3)  refers  not  to  a 
judicial  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Jewish  an- 
tborities,  but  to  the  act  of  any  private  individual 
who  execrated  him  and  pronounced  him  accursed. 
The  term,  as  it  is  used  in  reference  to  any  who 
should  preach  another  gospel, '  Let  him  be  ana- 
thema' (Gal.  L  8,  9),  has  the  same  meaning  as, 
let  him  be  accounted  execrable  and  accursed. 
There  is  very  fpreat  diversity  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  meanmg  of  the  word  in  Kom.  ix.  3; 
some  understand  it  to  signify  excommunication 
from  the  Christian  church,  whilst  most  of  the 
ikthers,  together  with  a  great  number  of  modem 
interpreters,  explain  the  term  as  referring  to  the 
Jewish  practice  of  excommunication.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  adopt  the  more  general  mean- 
ins  of  accursed.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  ascer- 
tain die  extent  of  the  evil  which  Paul  expresses 
his  willingness  to  undergo;  Chrysostom,  Calvin, 
and  many  others  understand  it  to  include  final 
separation,  not  indeed  from  the  love,  but  from 
the  presence  of  Christ;  others  limit  it  to  a 
violent  death ;  and  others,  again,  explain  it  as 
meaning  the  same  kind  of  curse  as  that  under 
which  die  Jews  then  were,  from  which  they 
might  be  delivered  by  repentance  and  the  re- 
ception of  the  GospeL  There  seems,  however, 
little  reason  to  suppNOse  that  a  judicial  act  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  intended,  and  we  may  re- 
mark that  much  of  the  difficulty  which  com- 
mentators have  felt  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
their  not  keeping  in  mind  that  the  Apostle  does 
not  speak  of  his  wish  as  a  possible  thing,  and 
dieir  oonsequently  pursuing  to  all  its  results  what 
shoold  be  regarded  simply  as  an  expression  of 
the  most  intense  desire. 
The  phrne  <  let  him  be  •aathema  maran-atba,' 
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;  seems  to  be  intended  as  simply  an  expressioo  of 
I  detestation.  Though,  however,  we  find  little  or 
no  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  word  anathema 
in  the  New  Testament  as  the  technical  term  for 
excommunicat?on,  it  is  certain  that  it  obtained 
this  meaning  in  \he  eariy  ages  of  the  church. 

AN'ATHOTH,  r>ue  of  the  towns  belonging  to 
the  priests  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  as  such 
a  city  of  reflige  (Jodi.  xxi.  18 ;  Jer.  I  1).  It 
occurs  also  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  27;  Ezra  ii.  83; 
Nch.  vii.  27 ;  but  is  chiefty  memorable  as  the 
birthplace  and  usual  residence  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  1 ;  xi.  2l-2<:  xxix.  27).  Dr. 
Robinson  appears  to  have  discb^rered  this  place 
in  the  present  village  of  Anaia,  «  the  distance 
of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Jerui^lem.  It  is 
seated  on  a  broad  ridge  of  hills,  and  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountainous  tract  of  Benjamin  ;  including  also 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  aud  the  northern  part 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  seems  to  have  been  occc 
a  walled  town  and  a  place  of  strength.  Portions 
of  the  wall  still  remain,  built  of  large  h^n 
stones,  and  apparently  ancient,  as  are  also  the 
foundations  of  some  of  the  hom^es.  It  is  now 
a  small  and  very  poor  village.  From  the  viin- 
nity  a  favourite  kiiid  of  building-stone  is  carried 
to  JeruF^alem. 

ANCHOR.    [Ship.] 

AN'DREW,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Bethsaida  in  Galilee, 
and  brother  of  Simon  Peter.  He  was  at  first  a 
disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  was  led  to  re- 
ceive Jesus  as  the  Mcbsiab  in  consequence  or 
John's  expressly  pointing  him  out  as  '  the  Lamb 
of  God '  (John  i.  36).  His  first  care,  after  ht- 
had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
claims  of  Jenis,  was  to  bring  to  him  his  brother 
Simon.  Neither  of  them,  however,  became  at 
that  time  stated  attendants  on  our  Lord ;  for  we 
find  that  they  were  still  pursuing  their  occupa- 
tion of  fishermen  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  when 
Jesus,  after  John's  imprisonment,  called  them  to 
follow  him  (Mark  i.  U,  18).  Very  little  is  re- 
lated of  Andrew  by  any  of  the  evangelists :  the 
principal  incidents  in  which  his  name  occurs 
during  the  life  of  Christ  are,  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand  (John  vi  8) ;  his  introducing  to 
our  Lord  certain  Greeks  who  desired  to  see  him 
(John  xii.  22) ;  and  his  asking,  along  with  his 
brother  Simon  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  for 
a  flirther  explanation  of  what  our  Lord  had  said 
in  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
(Mark  xiii.  3).  Of  his  subsequent  history  and 
labours  we  have  no  authentic  record.  IVadition 
assigns  Scythia,  Greece,  and  Thrace  as  the 
scenes  of  his  ministry :  and  he  is  said  to  have 
suffered  crucifixion  at  Patne  in  Achaia,  on  a 
cross  of  the  form  (  X ),  commonly  known  as  *  St. 
Andrew's  cross.'  | 

1.  ANDRON'ICUS,  the  regent-govemw  of 
Antioch  in  the  absence  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who,  at  the  instisation  of  Menelaus,  put  to  death 
the  deposed  hi^h-priest  Onias;  for  which  deed 
he  was  himself  ignominiously  slain  on  the  r«tam 
of  Antiochus  (2  Mace,  iv.)  b.c.  If^Q  [Onias]. 

2.  ANDRONICUS»  a  Jewish  Christian,  the 
kinsman  and  fellow-prisoner  of  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  7).  ^ 

1.  A'NER,  ESH'COL,  and  MAMltE,  thrw 
Canaanitish  chieft  m  the  neighboorliood  of  He- 
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hron,  wbo  Jdned  their  ftyrces  with  those  of  Abrft- 
rtam  in  ponsait  of  Chcdorlaomer  and  his  allies, 
who  had  pillaged  Sodom  and  carried  Lot  away 
RiptiTe  (Gen.  xIt  24).  These  chieft  did  not, 
however,  imitate  the  disinterested  conduct  of  the 
patriarch,  but  retained  their  portion  of  the  spoil 
[Abbaham]. 

2.  ANER,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  given  to  the 
Levites  of  Kohath*s  fiimily  (I  Chron.  vi.  70). 

ANGELS,  a  word  signifying,  both  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  mesaataen,  and  therefore  used  to  de- 
note whateyer  God  employs  to  execute  his  pur- 
poses, or  to  manifest  his  presence  or  his  power, 
in  some  passages  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  an 
ordinary  messenger  (Job.  i.  U ;  1  Sam.  xi.  3 ; 
Luke  Yii.  24 ;  ix.  52) :  in  others  it  is  applied  to 
prophets  (Isa.  xliL  19;  Happ.  i.  13;  Mal.iii.):  to 
priests  (Eocl.  T.  6;  Mai.  ii.  7):  to  ministers  of 
the  New  Testament  (Rev.  i.  20).  It  is  also  ap- 
plied to  impersonal  agents ;  as  to  the  pillar  of 
oload  (Exoo.  xiv.  19):  to  the  pestilence  (2  Sam. 
xxiT.  16,  17;  2  Kings  xix.  35):  to  the  winds 
( *  jrho  makeUi  the  winds  his  angelSt'  Ps.  civ.  4) : 
so  likewise,  plagues  generally,  are  called  '  evil 
angels'  (I^  Ixxyiii.  49),  and  Paul  calls  his 
thorn  in  the  flesh  an  'angel  of  Satan'  (2  Cor. 
xii.  7> 

But  this  name  is  more  eminently  and  distinc- 
tively applied  to  certain  spiritual  beings  or 
heavenly  mtelligences,  employed  by  God  as  the 
ministers  of  His  will,  and  usually  distinguished 
as  anMU  tf  God  or  angeU  ^  Jehovah.  In  this 
case  the  name  has  respect  to  their  official  capa- 
city as  *  messengers,'  and  not  to  their  nature  or 
ooodition.  In  the  Scriptures  we  have  frequent 
ootioes  of  spiritual  intelligences,  existing  in 
another  state  of  being,  and  constituting  a  celestial 
&mil7,  or  hierarchy,  over  which  Jehovah  pre- 
sides. The  practice  of  the  Jews,  of  referring  to 
the  agen^  of  angels  every  manifestation  of  the 
greateess  and  power  of  God,  has  led  some  to 
contend  that  an^ls  have  no  real  existence,  but 
are  mere  personifications  of  unknown  powers  of 
nature :  Imt  there  are  numerous  passages  in  the 
SciipUu^  which  are  wholly  inconsistent  with 
this  notion,  and  if  Matt  xxii.  30.  stood  alone  in 
its  testimony,  it  ought  to  settle  the  question.  So 
likewise,  the  passage  in  which  the  high  dignity 
of  Christ  is  established,  by  arguing  that  he  is 
superior  to  the  angels  (Heb.  i.  4.  sqq.),  would  be 
without  force  or  meaning  if  angels  had  no  real 
existence. 

That  these  superior  beings  are  very  numerous 
is  evident  from  the  following  expressions,  Dan. 
viL  10,  'thousands  of  thousands,'  and  '  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  ;*  Matt,  xxvi  53, '  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels;'  Luke  ii.  18, 
'  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host ;'  Heb.  xiL  22, 
23,  *  myriads  of  angels.'  It  is  probable,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  among  so  great  a 
moltitnde  there  may  be  different  grades  and 
classes,  and  even  natures—ascending  from  man 
towards  God,  and  forming  a  chain  of  being  to 
fill  up  the  vast  space  between  the  Creator  and 
man— the  lowest  of  his  intellectual  creatures. 
Thjk  may  be  inferred  from  the  analogiies  which 
pervade  the  chain  of  being  on  the  earth  whereon 
we  live,  which  is  as  much  the  divine  creation  as 
the  world  of  spirits.  Accordingly  the  Scriptures 
describe  angels  as  existing  in  a  society  com- 
posed of  members  of  unequal  dignity,  power, 
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and  excellence,  and  as  having  ehiefb  and  mien 
(Zech.i.  11 ;  iii.7;  Dan.  x.  13;  JudeD;  1  Thess. 
iv.  IG). 

In  the  Scriptures  angels  appear  with  bodies, 
and  in  the  human  form ;  and  no  intimation  is 
anywhere  given  that  these  bodies  are  not  real, 
or  that  they  are  only  assumed  for  the  time  and 
then  laid  aside.  The  fact  that  angels  always 
appeared  in  the  human  form,  does  i}ot,  indeed, 
prove  that  this  form  naturally  belongs  to  them. 
But  that  which  is  not  pure  spirit  must  have  some 
form  or  other :  and  angels  nuzy  have  the  human 
form ;  but  other  forms  are  possible.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  food  of  angels  nas  been  very  much 
discussed.  If  they  do  eat,  we  can  know  nothine 
of  their  actual  food ;  for  the  manna  is  mam- 
festly  called  'angels'  food*  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  25), 
merely  by  way  of  expressing  its  excellence. 
The  only  real  question,  therefore,  is  whether 
they  feed  at  all  or  not  We  sometimes  find 
aneels,  in  their  terrene  manifestations,  eating 
and  drinking  (Gen.  xviii.  8;  xix.  3);  but  in 
Judg.  xiii.  15, 16,  the  angel  who  appeared  to 
Manoah  declined,  in  a  very  pointed  manner,  to 
accept  his  hospitality. 

The  passage  already  referred  to  in  Matt  xxiL 
30,  teaches  by  implication  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  sex  among  tt^e  angels.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures indeed  the  angels  are  all  males :  but  they 
appear  to  be  so  represented,  not  to  mark  anv 
distinction  of  sex,  but  because  the  masculine  is 
the  more  honourable  gender.  Angels  are  never 
described  with  marks  of  age,  but  sometimes  with 
those  of  youth  (Mark  xvi.  5).  The  constant  ab- 
sence of  the  features  of  age  indicates  the  con- 
tinual vigour  and  freshness  of  immortality. 
The  angels  never  die  (Luice  xx.  36).  But  no 
being  besides  God  himself  has  essential  immor- 
tality (1  Tim.  vi.  16) :  every  other  being  there- 
fore is  mortal  in  itself,  and  can  be  immortal  only 
by  the  will  of  God.  Angels,  consequently,  are 
not  eternal,  but  bad  a  be^nning,  although  there 
is  no  record  of  their  creation. 

The  preceding  considerations  apply  chiefly  to 
the  existence  and  nature  of  angels.  Some  of 
their  attributet  may  be  collected  from  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  That  they  are  of  superhuman 
intelligence  is  implied  in  Mark  xiii.  82 :  '  But  of 
that  da)r  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  not  even,  the 
angels  in  heaven.'  That  their  power  is  great, 
may   be   gathered  from   such   expressions   as 


migbty  angels'  (^2 Thess.  i.  7);  ' angels,  powei^ 
ful  in  strength'  (Ps.  ciii.  20);  'angels  who  are 
greater  [than  man]  in  power  and  might'  The 
moral  perfection  of  angels  is  shown  by  such 
phrases  as  'holy  angels'  (Luke  ix.  26^;  'the 
elect  angels*  (1  Tim.  v.  21).  Their  felicity  is 
beyond  question  in  itself,  but  is  evinced  by  the 
passage  (Luke  xx.  36)  in  which  the  blessed  in 
the  future  world  are  said  to  be  '  like  unto  the 
angels,  and  sons  of  God.' 

The  ministry  of  an^ls,  or  that  fhe^  are  em- 
ployed by  Goci  as  the  instruments  of  His  will,  is 
very  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  The  very 
name,  as  already  explained,  shows  that  God  em- 
ploys their  agency  in  the  dispensations  of  His 
Providence.  And  it  is  further  evident,  fkom 
certain  actions  which  are  ascribed  wholly  to 
them  (Matt.  xiii.  41,  49;  xxiv.  31;  Luke  xvL 
22) ;  and  from  the  Scriptural  narrativef|  of  other 
events,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  they 
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acted  a  ▼isible  part  (Luke  i.  11,  26;  il  9,  aq,; 
Acts,  V.  19,  20;  X.  3,  19;  xii.  7;  xxvii.  23), 
that  their  aeoncy  is  employed  principally  in  the 
gnidance  of  the  destinies  of  man.  In  those  cases 
also  in  which  the  -agency  is  concealed  from  onr 
view,  we  may  admit  the  probability  of  its  exists 
cnce ;  because  we  are  told  that  God  sends  them 
forth  *  to  minister  to  those  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
Falvation '  (Heb.  i.  14 :  also  P&  xxxiv.  7 ;  xci.  11 ; 
Matt  xviii.  10).  But  the  angels,  when  em- 
ployed tor  our  wel&re,  do  not  act  independently, 
but  as  the  instruments  of  God,  and  by  His  com- 
mand (Ps.  ciii.  20;  civ.  4;  Heb.  i.  13,  14):  not 
unto  them,  therefore,  are  our  confidence  and 
adoration  due,  but  only  unto  him  (Rev.  xix.  10 ; 
xxii.  9)  whom  the  aogels  themselves  reverently 
worship. 

It  was  a  favourite  opinion  of  the  Christian 
&thers  that  every  individual  is  under  the  care  of 
a  particular  angel,  who  is  assigned  to  him  as  a 
guardian.  They  spoke  also  of  two  angels,  the 
one  good,  the  other  evil,  whom  they  conceived 
to  be  attendant  on  each  individual;  the  good 
anffel  prompting  to  all  good,  and  averting  ill ; 
and  the  evil  angel  prompting  to  all  ill,  and 
averting  good.  The  Jews  (excepting  the  Sad- 
ducees)  entertained  this  belief.  There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  to  authorise  this  notion  in  the 
Bible.  The  passages  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7 ;  Matt  xviii. 
10)  usually  referred  to  in  support  of  it,  have 
assuredly  no  such  meaning.  Ihe  former,  di- 
vested of  its  poetical  shape,  simply  denotes  that 
God  employs  the  ministry  of  angels  to  deliver 
his  people  from  affliction  and  danger ;  and  the 
celebrated  passage  in  Matthew  cannot  well  mean 
anything  more  uan  that  the  in&nt  children  of 
believers,  or,  if  preferable,  the  least  among  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  whom  the  ministers  of  the 
church  might  be  disposed  to  neglect  fW>m  their 
apparent  insignificance,  are  in  such  estimation 
elsewhere,  that  the  angels  do  not  think  it  below 
their  dignity  to  minister  to  thorn  [Satan]. 

ANGLING.  The  Scripture  contams  several 
allusions  to  this  mode  of  taking  fish.  The  first 
of  these  occurs  as  early  as  the  time  of  Job : — 
'  Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan  wiUi  an  hook ; 
or  his  tongue  jjMlate,  which  is  usualljr  pierced 
by  the  book!  with  a  cord  [line],  whicli  thou 
lettest  down  ?    Canst  thou  put  a  hook  into  his 
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nose,  or  bore  his  jaw  tlirough  with  a  tbomr 
(Job  xli.  1,  2).  This  last  phrase  obviously  refers 
to  the  thorns  which  were  sometimes  used  as 
hooks,  and  which  are  long  after  mentioned 
(Amos  iv.  2),  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  'fish-hooks,' 
literally,  the  thorns  of  fishing. 

Of  the  various  passages  relating  to  this  subject, 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  which  records,  as  an 
important  part  of  the  *  burden  of  Egypt,'  that 
*  the  fishers  also  shall  mourn ;  and  all  they  that 
cast  angle  [the  hook]  into  the  brooks  shall 
lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets  upon  the 
waters  shall  languish'  (Isa.  xix.  8).  In  this 
poetical  description  of  a  part  of  the  calamities 
which  were  to  befal  Egypt,  we  are  furni&hed 
with  an  account  of  the  various  modes  of  fi^iu^ 
practised  in  that  country,  which  is  in  exact  con- 
formity with  the  scenes  depicted  in  the  old  tomb^ 
of  Egypt.  Angling  appears  to  have  been  re> 
garded  chiefly  as  an  amusement,  in  which  the 
Egyptians  of  all  ranks  found  much  enjoyment 
Not  content  with  the  abandanoe  afibrded  by  the 
Nile,  they  constructed  within  their  ground  spa- 
cious sluices  or  ponds  for  fish  (Isa.  xix.  10), 
where  they  fed  them  fer  the  table,  where  they 
amused  themselves  by  angling,  and  by  the  dex- 
terous use  of  the  Indent.  These  favourite  occu- 
pations were  not  confined  to  young  persons,  nor 
thought  unworthy  of  men  of  serious  habits ;  and 
an  Eg^rptian  of  consequence  is  frequently  repre- 
sented in  the  sculptures  catching  fish  in  a  canal 
or  lake,  with  the  line,  or  spearmg  them  as  they 
glided  past  the  bank.  Sometimes  the  angler 
posted  himself  in  a  shady  spot  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  having  ordered  his  ser^-ant  to  spread 
a  mat  upon  the  ground,  he  sat  upon  it  as  he 
threw  the  line ;  and  some,  with  higher  notions 
of  comfort;  used  a  chair  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  rod  was  short,  and  apparently  of  one  piece  : 
the  line  usually  single,  though  instances  occur  of 
a  double  line,  each  furnished  with  its  own  hook. 
The  fishermen  generally  used  the  net  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  line,  but  on  some  occasions  they  used 
the  latter,  seated  or  standing  on  the  bank.  It  is, 
howeyer,  probable  that  there  were  people  who 
oould  not  afford  the  expense  of  nets ;  ana  the  use 
of  the  line  is  generally  confined  in  like  manner 
at  the  present  day  to  the  poorer  classes,  who  de- 
pend upon  skill  or  good  fortune  for  their  sub- 
sistence. 

This  last  was  doubtless  the  state  of  many  in 
ancient  Palestine,  and  probably  furnished  the 
only  case  in  which  angling  was  there  practised, 
as  we  find  no  instance  of  it  for  mere  amusement. 
The  fish  caught  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias  were, 
some  time  since,  taken  exclusively  with  the  rod 
and  line,  in  the  absence  of  boats  upon  that  water ; 
and  probably  this  is  the  case  still.  The  Egjp- 
tian  hooks  were  of  bronze,  as  appears  from  the 
specimens  that  have  been  found.  Insects,  na- 
tural or  artificial,  were  not  used  in  angling, 
ground  bait  being  exclusively  employed:  and 
the  float  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known. 

ANISE.  The  original  Greek  word  Anethok, 
which  occurs  in  Matt,  xxiii.  2;^  was  commonly 
employed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to 
designate  a  plant  used  both  medicinally  and  as 
an  article  of  diet  In  Europe  the  word  has 
always  been  used  to  dehote  a  similar  plant, 
which  is  familiarly  kno^Tu  by  the  name  or  Dill, 
and  there  is  i.o  douht  tliat  in  the  above  passage 
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il  should  bsTe  been  so  rendered.  The  common 
dill  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  wild  among  the 
eorn  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  in  Egypt,  and  about  Astracan.  It  resem- 
bles JhutdThiii  is  smaller,  has  more  glaucous 
leaves^  and  a  less  pleasant  smell :  the  fruit  or 
seeds,  which  are  finely  divided  by  capillary  seg- 
ments, are  elliptical,  broader,  flatter,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  membraneous  disk.  They  have 
a  warm  and  aromatic  taste,  owing  to  ike  pre- 
sence of  a  pale  yellow  Tolatile  oi^  which  itself 
has  a  hot  taste  and  a  peculiar  penetrating  odour. 
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as.    [Amtfaum  gm^wleiu.] 

The  error  in  translation  here  pointed  oat  is 
not  of  Tery  great  consequence,  as  both  the  anise 
and  the  dtll  are  umbelliferous  plants,  which  are 
found  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
seeds  of  both  are  employed  as  condiments  and 
carminatiTes,  and  have  been  so  from  rery  early 
times ;  but  the  anethon  is  more  especially  a  ^nus 
of  Eastern  cultivation,  since  either  the  dtll  or 
another  species  is  reured  in  all  the  countries 
from  Syria  to  India.  Jewish  authorities  state 
that  the  seed,  the  leayes,  aAd  the  stem  of  dill 
were  *  subject  to  tithe,'  which  indicates  that  the 
herb  was  eaten,  as  is  indeed  the  case  with  the 
Eastern  ^P^cies  in  the  present  day. 

ANKLETS.  This  word  does  not  occur  in 
Scripture,  but  the  ornament  which  it  denotes  is 
clearly  indicated  by  *  the  tinkling  (or  jitigling) 
ornaments  about  die  feet,'  mentioned  in  the 
curious  description  of  female  attire  which  we 
find  in  Isa.  iii.  Even  in  the  absence  of  special 
notice,  we  might  very  safely  conclude  that  an 
ornament  to  which  tne  Onental  women  have 
always  been  so  partial  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Jewish  ladies,  in  Egypt  anklets  of  gold  have 
been  found,  which  are  generally  in  the  shape  of 
simple  rings,  often  however  in  that  of  snakes, 
and  sometimes  inlaid  with  enamel  or  even  pre- 
cioos  stones.  The  sculptures  show  that  they 
were  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women.  Their 
present  use  amon^  the  women  of  Arabia  and 
Egypt  suffidenUy  illustrates  the  Scriptural  allu- 
sioii.  The  Koran  {xxiv,  31)  forbids  women  *  to 
make  a  noise  with  their  feet,*  which,  says  Mr. 
Lane, '  alludes  to  the  practice  of  knocking  to- 
gether the  anklets,  which  the  Arab  women  in 
Uie  time  of  the  prophet  used  to  wear,  and  which 
are  still  worn  l^  many  women  in  Egypt'  The 
same  writer  states  that  *  Anklets  of  solid  gold 
and  silyer,  and  of  the  form  here  sketched  (like 
fig.  S)f  are  worn  by  some  ladies,  but  are  more 


uncommon  than  they  formerly  were.  They  are 
of  course  very  heavy,  an^  knocking  together  as 
the  wonian  walks,  niake  a  ringing  noise.'  He 
thinks  that  in  the  text  referred  to  (Isa.  iii  16) 
the  prophet  alludes  to  this  kind  of  anklet,  bat 
admits  that  the  descriptbn  may  apply  to  another 
kind,  which  he  describes  as  *  Anklets  of  solid 
silver,  worn  by  the  wives  of  some  of  the  richer 
peasants,  and  of  the  sheykhs  of  villages.  Small 
ones  of  iron  are  worn  by  many  children.  It 
was  also  a  common  custom  among  the  Arabs  for 
girls  or  young  women  to  wear  a  string  of  bells 
on  their  feet  I  have  seen  many  litUe  girls  in 
Cairo  with  small  round  bells  attached  to  their 
anklets.  Perhaps  it  is  to  the  sound  of  ornaments 
of  this  kind,  rather  than  of  the  more  common 
ankle^  that  Isaiah  alludes.'    The  anklets  in  use 
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among  the  Arab  women  in  the  country  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  not  usually  solid,  but 
hollow,  so  that,  in  striking  against  each  other, 
they  emit  a  much  more  shajp  and  sonorous 
sound  than  solid  ones. 

1.  AN'NA,  wife  of  Tobit,  whose  history  is 
contained  in  the  apocryphal  book  named  after 
him  (Tob.  i.  9,  &c.)- 

2.  ANNA,  an  aged  widow,  daughter  of  Pha- 
nuel,  of  tiie  tribe  of  Asher.  She  had  married 
early,  but  after  seven  years  her  husband  died, 
and  during  her  long  widowhood  she  daily  at- 
tended the  morning  and  evening  serrices  of  the 
Temple.  Anna  was  eighty-four  years  old  when 
tiie  infant  Jesus  was  brought  to  the  Temple  by 
his  mother,  and  entering  as  Simeon  pronounced 
his  thanksgiring,  she  also  broke  Ibrtn  in  praise 
to  God  for  the  mlfilment  of  his  ancient  promises 
(Luke  ii.  36,  37). 

ANOINTING.  The  practice  of  anointing 
with  perftmied  oils  or  ointments  appears  to  have 
been  very  common  among  the  Hebrews,  as  it 
was  amon^  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  prac- 
tice, as  to  Its  essential  meamng,  still  remaiiy  in 
the  East ;  but  perftimed  waters  are  now  far  more 
commonly  employed  than  oils  or  ointments. 

In  the  Scriptures  three  kinds  of  anointing  are 
distinguishable:— 1.  For  consecration  and  inau- 
guration; 2.  For  guests  and  strangers;  3.  For 
health  and  cleanliness.    Of  these  in  order. 

1.  Cojuecralion  and  Inauguration. — The  act  of 
anointing  appears  to  have  Men  viewed  as  embl^- 
matical  of  a  particular  sanctification ;  of  a  de- 
signation to  the  service  of  God ;  or  to  a  holy  and 
sacred  use.    Hence  the  anointing  of  the  high- 
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priests  (Ezod.  zzix.  29 ;  Lev.  iv.  3),  and  even  of 
the  aaored  yessels  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  zxx. 
26,  &C.)  J  and  hence  also,  probably,  the  anointine 
of  the  king,  who,  as  '  the  I^ord's  anointed,'  and, 
under  the  Hebrew  constitution,  the  Ticeroy  of 
Jehovah,  was  undoubtedly  invested  with  a  sacred 
character. 

The  first  instance  of  anointing  which  the 
Scriptures  record  is  that  of  Aaron,  when  he  was 
solemnly  set  apart  to  the  high-priesthood.  Being 
first  invested  with  the  rich  robes  of  his  hieh 
office,  the  sacred  oil  was  poured  in  much  profu- 
sion upon  his  head.  It  is  from  this  that  the 
high-priest,  as  well  as  the  king,  is  called  *  the 
Anointed*  (Lev.  iv.  3,  5, 16  ;  vi.  20;  Ps.  cxxziii. 
2).  In  &ct,  anointing  being  the  principal  cere- 
mony of  regal  inauguration  among  the  Jews,  as 
crowning  is  with  us,  *  anointed,'  as  applied  to 
a  king,  has  much  the  same  signification  as 
'crowned.' 

As  the  custom  of  inaugural  anointing  first  oc- 
curs among  the  Israelites  immediately  after  thepr 
left  E^^ypt,  and  no  example  of  the  same  kind  is 
met  wim  previously,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  practice  and  the  notions  connected  with  it 
were  acquired  in  that  country.  With  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  with  the  Jews,  the  investiture  to  any 
sacred  office,  as  that  of  king  or  priest,  was  cou- 
firmed  by  this  external  sign ;  and  as  tiie  Jewish 
lawgiver  mentions  the  ceremony  of  pouring  oil 
upon  the  head  of  the  hieh-priest  c^ier  he  had 
put  on  his  entire  dress,  wim  tne  mitre  and  crown, 
the  Egyptians  represent  the  anointing  of  their 
priests  and  kinss  t^ter  they  were  attireid  in  their 
nill  robes,  with  the  cap  and  crown  upon  their 
heads.  Some  of  the  sculptures  introduce  a  priest 
pouring  oil  over  the  monarch. 


2.  The  anointing  of  our  Saviour's  feet  by  *the 
woftan  who  was  a  sinner '  ^Luke  viL  38),  led  to 
the  remark  that  the  host  himself  had  neglected 
to  anoint  his  head  TviL  46) ;  whence  we  learn 
that  this  was  a  mark  of  attention  which  those 
who  gave  entertainments  paid  to  their  guests. 
Among  the  Egyptians  anointing  was  the  ordi- 
narv  token  of  welcome  to  guests  in  every  party 
at  ue  house  of  a  friend ;  and  in  Egypt,  no  less 
tiian  in  Judsea,  the  metaphorical  expression 
*  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness'  was  fdlly 
understood,  and  applied  to  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  life.    It  was  customary  for  a  servant 
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to  attend  every  guest  as  be  seated  Mmscff^  and 
to  anoint  Ids  heM. 

3.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Egyptians, 
as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  anointed  them- 
selves at  home,  before  gmng  abroad,  aKboagb 
they  expected  the  observance  of  this  etiquette  on 
the  part  of  their  entertainer.  That  the  Jews 
thus  anointed  themselves,  not  only  when  paying 
a  visit,  but  on  ordinary  oooasionsy  Lb  shown  by 
many  passages,  especiallj  those  which  describe 
the  omission  of  it  as  a  sign  of  mooming  (Deal. 
xxvTii.  40 ;  Ruth  iii.  3 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  2 ;  Dan.  x. 
3;  Amos  vi.  6 ;  Mic.  vi.  15 ;  Esth.  ii.  12 ;  Pk.  civ. 
15 ;  Isa.  Ixi.  3 ;  Eccles.  ix.  8 :  Oint  i.  3 ;  iv.  10 ; 
also  Judith  x.  3;  Sos.  17;  Eodns.  xxxix.  26; 
Wisd.  iL  7).  One  of  these  passages  (Ps.  civ.  15, 
*oil  that  maketh  the  ikoe  to  shine')  shows  very 
clearly  that  not  only  the  hair  but  the  skin  was 
anointed. 

Anointing  the  Sick. — The  Orientals  are  indeed 
strongly  persuaded  of  the  sanative  properties  of 
oil ;  and  it  was  under  this  impression  ^at  the 
Jews  anointed  the  sick,  and  applied  oil  to 
wounds  (Ps.  cix.  18;  Isa.  i.  6;  Bf  ark  vL  13; 
Luke  X.  34 ;  James  v.  14).  Anointing  was  wed 
in  sundry  disorders,  as  well  as  to  promote  the 
general  health  of  the  body.  It  was  henoe^  as  a 
salutary  and  approved  medicament,  that  the 
seventy  disciples  were  directed  to  *  anoint  the 
sick'  (Mark  vi.  13);  and  hence  also  the  sidL 
man  is  directed  bv  St  James  to  send  lor  the 
elders  of  the  church,  who  were  '  to  pray  fbr  him, 
anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

Anointing  the  Dead, — The  practice  of  anoint- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  dead  is  intimated  in  Mark 
xiv.  8,  and  Luke  xxiii.  56.    This  oeremonv  was 

Serformed  after  the  body  was  washed,  ana  was 
esigned  to  check  the  progress  of  corruption. 
Although,  from  the  mode  of  application,  it  is 
called  anointing,  the  substance  employed  appears 
to  have  been  a  solution  of  odoriferous  dni£|s. 
This  (together  with  the  laying  of  the  body  in 
spices)  was  the  only  kind  of  embalment  in  use 
among  the  Jews  [Burial]. 

ANT,  fifth  order  of  insects,  occurs  Prov.  vi. 
6;  XXX.  25.  Ants  have  only  latterly  become 
the  subjects  of  accurate  observation,  and  the  re- 
sult has  dissipated  many  erroneous  notions  re- 
specting them,  and  revealed  much  interesting 
information  concerning  their  domestic  polity, 
language,  migrations,  afiections,  passions,  vir- 
tues, wars,  diversions,  &c.  The  fiulowing  facts 
are  selected  as  relevant  to  Scriptural  illustration. 
Ants  dwell  together  in  societies ;  and  although 
they  have  *no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,'  yet 
they  have  all  one  soul,  and  are  animated  by  one 
object — their  own  welfiire  and  the  welfare  of 
each  other.  Each  individual  strenuously  pur- 
sues his  own  peculiar  duties ;  and  regards  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  females),  and  is  regarded  by, 
every  other  member  of  the  republic  with  equal 
respect  and  affection.  They  devote  the  utmost 
attention  to  their  young.  The  esg  is  cleaned 
and  licked,  and  gradually  expands  under  this 
treatment,  till  the  worm  is  lutohed,  which  is 
then  tended  and  fed  with  the  most  affectionate 
care.  They  continue  their  assiduity  to  the  pupa, 
or  chrysalis,  which  is  the  third  transformation. 
They  heap  up  the  pupie,  which  greatly  resemble 
to  num^  grains  of  whecU,  or  rather  rice^  by  hun- 
dreds m  their  spacious  lodges,  watch  them  in 
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m  fttdtade  of  defence,  carry  them  oat  to  eujoj 
he  nuliaDce  of  the  sun,  and  remove  them  to 
lifferent  situations  in  the  nest,  according  to  the 
equired  degree  of  temperature ;  open  the  pupa, 
md  at  the  precise  moment  of  the  transforma- 
:Ion,  disenthral  the  new-bom  insect  of  its  habi- 
.iments. 

The  most  prevalent  and  inexcusable  error, 
however,  respecting  ants,  has  been  the  belief 
:hat  th^  hoard  up  trains  of  com,  chiefly  wheat, 
for  their  supply  during  winter,  havmg  first 
ntten  out  the  germ  to  prevent  it  from  growing 
n  their  nests.  This  notion,  however,  is  now 
-ompletely  exploded  with  regard  to  European 
ints.  The  mistake  has  no  doubt  arisen  from 
be  great  similarity,  both  in  shape,  size,  and 
x>loar»  before  mentioned,  of  the  pupa  or  chrv- 
alis  of  the  ant  to  a  grain  of  com,  and  from  the 
ints  being  observed  to  carry  them  about,  and 
o  open  t&  cuticle  to  let  out  the  enclosed  insect 
:t  b  now  also  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that 
.o  European  ants,  hitherto  properly  examined, 
'jed  on  conif  or  cc«y  other  kmd  of  grain.  Nor 
'.as  amj  species  of  ant  been  yet  found  of  anif' 
'Uttd  laid  up  in  its  nest  The  tmth  is,  that  ants 
ire  chiefly  carnivorous,  preying  indiscriminately 
<n  all  the  soft  parts  of  other  insects,  and  espe- 
-ially  the  viscera;  also  upon  wonns,  whether 
lead  or  alive,  and  small  birds  or  animals.  If 
onable  to  drag  their  booty  to  the  nest,  they  make 
in  abundant  meal  upon  it,  and,  like  the  bee,  dis- 
:^x^  it,  upon  their  return  home,  for  the  use  of 
their  companions ;  and  they  appear  able  to  re- 
tain at  pleasure  the  nutritious  juices  unchanged 
for  a  considerable  time.  Ants  are  also  extremely 
fond  of  saccharine  matter,  which  they  obtain 
from  the  exudation  of  trees,  or  from  ripe  fruits, 
kc ;  but  their  favourite  food  is  the  saccharine 
ixudatjon  from  the  body  of  the  aphides,  or  plant- 
lice.  These  insects  insert  their  tube  or  sucker 
iHftween  the  fibres  of  vegetables,  where  they 
find  a  mosi  substantial  nutriment  This  nutri- 
nient  they  retain  a  considerable  time,  if  no  ant 
;]pproaches  them.  The  ant  has  the. talent  of 
procuring  it  from  the  aphides  at  pleasure.  It 
approaches  the  aphis,  strikes  it  ^ntly  and  re- 
peatedly with  its  antenmc,  when  it  instantly  dis- 
charges the  juice  by  two  tubes,  easilv  discerned 
o  be  standing  out  from  its  body.  Iliese  crea- 
uires  are  the  mileh  kim  of  tiie  ants.  By  a  re- 
markable coincidence,  which  M.  Huber  justly 
considers  too  much  to  be  ascribed  to  chance,  the 
iphides  and  the  ants  become  torpid  at  the  same 
ilegree  of  cold  (27°  Fahr.),  and  revive  together 
xi  the  same  degree  of  warmth.    He  says, '  I  am 

ot  acquainted  with  any  ants  to  whom  the  art 
of  obtaining^  from  the  pucerons  (aphides)  their 
>ubsbtence  is  unknown.  We  might  even  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  these  insects  are  made  for 
their  use'  (Huber,  Natural  History  of  Ants,  p. 
ilO,  &c). 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  exotic  ants  sub- 
^ist  by  similar  means.  The  accounts  given  us 
of  tlie  termites,  or  ants,  inhabiting  the  hottest 
climates,  clearly  show  that  they  are  carnivorous. 
Dosman,  in  his  description  of  Guinea,  says  that 
they  will  devour  a  sheep  in  one  night,  and  that 
a  fowl  is  amusement  to  them  only  for  an  hour. 
In  these  situations  living  animals  often  become 
their  victims.  An  Italian  missionary  at  Congo 
relates  that  a  cow  in  a  stall  had  been  known  to 
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be  devoured  by  these  devastators.  We  have 
therefore  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  ants 
of  Palestine,  like  those  of  Europe,  are  carnivo- 
rous, become  torpid  in  winter,  and  need  no 
magazine  of  provisions.  The  words  of  Solomon 
(Prov.  vL  6,  &c),  properly  considered,  give  no 
countenance  to  &e  ancient  error  respecting  ants. 
He  does  not  affirm  that  the  ant,  which  he  pro- 
poses to  the  sluggard  as  an  example,  laid  up  in 
her  magazine  stores  of  grain  against  winter,  but 
tbat,  with  considerable  pradence  and  foresight, 
she  makes  use  of  proper  seasons  to  collect  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions  sufficient  for  her  purposes. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  them  implying  that  she 
stores  up  grain  or  other  provisions.  She  pre- 
pares her  bread  and  ^thers  her  food  (namely, 
such  food  as  is  suitea  to  her)  in  summer  and 
harvest  (that  is,  when  it  is  most  plentiful),  and 
thus  shows  her  wisdom  and  pradence  by  using 
the  advantages  offered  to  her.  The  sense  is  thus 
ably  given  by  Dr.  Hammond :  '  As  in  the  matter 
just  mentioned  the  least  delay  is  pernicious,  so 
in  all  things  else  duygishness,  or  netjligence  of 
those  things  which  concern  us  most  nearly,  should 
ever  be  avoided ;  and  if  we  need  any  instructor 
on  this  head,  we  may  go  to  one  of  the  least  and 
meanest  of  creatures.'  The  moral,  then,  in- 
tended in  Solomon's  allusion  to  the  ant,  is  simply 
to  avail  one's  self  of  the  favourable  time  without 
delay. 

ANTEDILUVIANS,  the  name  given  col- 
lectively to  the  people  who  lived  before  the 
Deluge.  The  interval  from  the  Creation  to  that 
event  is  not  less,  even  according  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  than  1657  years,  being  not  more  than  691 
years  shorter  than  that  between  the  Deluge  and 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  only  167  years  less  than 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  present  time,  and 
equal  to  about  two-sevenths  of  the  whole  period 
from  the  Creation.  By  the  'Samaritan  and 
Septuagint  texts  ^as  adjusted  by  Hales)  a  much 
greater  duration  is  assigned  to  the  antediluvian 
period — ^namely,  2256  years,  which  nearly  equals 
the  Hebrew  interval  from  the  Delude  to  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  much  exceeds  the  interval  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  article  'Adam'  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  fiither  of  men  was  something  more  than 
*the  noble  savage,'  or  rather  the  grown-up 
infant,  which  some  have  represented  him.  He 
was  an  instructed  man;— and  the  immediate 
descendants  of  a  man  so  instructed  could  not  be 
an  ignorant  or  uncultivated  people.  Their  pur- 
suits fVom  the  first  were  agricultaral  and  pas- 
toral ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  of  the  strictly 
savage  or  hunting  condition  of  life  there  is  not 
-the  Mi^htest  trace  before  the  Deluge.  In  fact, 
savageism  is  not  discoverable  before  the  Con- 
fusion of  Tongues,  and  was  in  all  likelihood  a 
degeneracy  from  a  state  of  cultivation,  even^ally 
produced  in  particular  communities  by  that 
creat  social  convulsion.  All  that  was  peculiar 
m  the  circumstances  of  the  ^intediluvian  period 
was  eminently  favourable  to  civilization. 

By  reason  of  their  length  of  life,  the  antedi- 
luvians had  ample  opportunities  of  acquiring 
the  highest  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts.  They 
had  also  more  encouragement  in  protracted 
undertakings,  and  stronger  inducements  to  the 
erection  of  superior,  more  costly,  more  durable, 
and  more  capacious  edifices  and  monuments, 
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I  pablic  and  priTate,  than  exist  at  present    They 

might  reasonably  calculate  on  reaping  the  benent 

I  of  their  labour  and  expenditure.     The  earth 

!  itself  was  probabljr  more  eoually  fertile,  and  its 

I  climate  more   uniformly  healthftd,  and  more 

I  auspicious  to  longeyity,  and  consequently  to  erery 

I  kind  of  mental  and  corporeal  exertion  and  enter- 

prise,  than  has  been  the  case  since  the  great 

oonyulsion  which  took  place  at  the  Deluge. 

But  probably  the  greatest  adyantage  enjoyed 
by  the  aptediluTians,  acd  which  must  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  fkyourable  to  their  ad- 
vancement in  the  arts  of  life,  was  the  uniformity 
of  language.  Nothing  could  have  tended  more 
powerrolly  to  muntam,  equalize,  and  promote 
whatever  advantages  were  enjoyed,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  portion  of  the  human  race  fix>m  de- 
generating into  savage  life. 

The  opmion  that  ue  old  world  was  acquainted 
with  ajIroKomy,  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  ages  of 
Seth  and  his  descendants  beinff  particularly  set 
down  (Gen.  v.  6,  tqq,),  and  the  precise  year, 
month,  and  day  being  stated  in  which  Noah  and 
his  &mily,  &c  entered  the  ark,  and  made  their 
egress  fit>m  it  (Gen.  viL  11;  viii.  13).  The 
knowledge  of  zodogyt  which  Adam  possessed, 
was  doubtless  imparted  to  his  children ;  and  we 
find  that  Noah  was  so  minutely  informed  on  the 
subject  as  to  distinguish  between  clean  and  un- 
clean beasts,  and  that  his  instructions  extended 
to  birds  of  every  kind  (Gen.  vii.  2-4).  A  know- 
ledge of  some  essential  principles  in  botany  is 
shown  by  the  feet  that  Adam  knew  how  to  dis- 
tinguish *■  seed-bearing  herb  *  and  '  tree  in  which 
is  a  seed-bearing  fruit,'  with  *  every  green  herb ' 
(Gen.  i  29,  30).  With  mineraloffi/  the  antedilu- 
vians Were  at  least  so  fiir  acquainted  as  to  dis- 
tinguish metals ;  and  in  the  description  of  the 
{[arden  of  E^en  gold  and  precious  stones  are  no- 
ticed (Gen.  iL  12).  That  the  antediluvians  were 
acquainted  with  music  is  certain;  for  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  that  Jubal  (while  Adam  was  still 
alive)  became  '  the  father  of  those  who  handle 
the  kinnur  and  hug<ib  *  (Gen.  iv.  21 ).  The  kinnur 
was  evidently  a  stringed  instrument  resembling 
a  lyre;  and  the  hngab  was  without  doubt  the 
pandsan  pipe,  composed  of  reeds  of  different 
lengths  joined  together.  This  clearly  intimates 
considerable  progress  in  the  science. 

Our  materials  are  too  scanty  to  allow  us  to 
aflirm  that  the  antediluvians  possessed  the  means 
of  communicating  their  ideas  by  writing  or  by 
hieroglyphics,  alUiough  tradition,  and  a  hint  <x 
two  in  tne  Scriptures,  mi^ht  support  the  asser- 
tion. WiUi  regurd  to  cuvku^ure,  it  is  a  singular 
and  important  &ct  that  Cain,  when  he  was 
driven  nom  his  first  abode,  built  a  city  in  the 
land  to  which  he  went,  and  called  it  Enoch, 
after  his  son.  This  shows  that  the  descendants 
of  Adam  lired  in  houses  and  towns  from  the  first, 
and  consequently  affords  another  confirmation 
of  the  argument  for  the  original  cultivation  of 
the  human  fhmily.  The  metallurgy  of  the  ante- 
diluvians has  been  noticed  in  *  Adam  :'  and  to 
what  is  there  said  of  agriculture  we  shall  only 
add  a  reference  to  the  case  of  Noah«  who,  im- 
mediately after  the  Flood,  became  a  husband- 
man, and  planted  a  vineyard.  He  also  knew 
the  method  of  fermenting  the  juice  of  the  grape ; 
for  it  is  said  he  drank  of  the  wine,  which 
pixMiuced  inebriation  (Gen.  ix.  20,  21).     This 
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knowledge  he  doubtless  obtained  ftom  hia  pro* 
genitOTB  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  old 
world. 

Pasturage  appears  to  have  been  coeval  with 
husbandry.  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  while 
his  brother  was  a  tiller  of  the  ffround  (Gen. 
iv.  2) ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
that  Cain's  husbandry  excluded  the  care  of 
cattie.  The  class  of  tent-dwelling  pastors—  that 
is,  of  those*  who  live  in  tents  that  Uiey  may  move 
with  their  flocks  and  herds  fW>m  one  pasture- 
ground  to  another — did  not  originate  till  com- 
paratively late  after  the  Fall;  fbr  Jabal,  the 
seventh  from  Adam  in  the  line  of  Cain,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  'fiither'  or  founder  of  thai 
mode  of  life  (Gen.  iv.  20). 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  decisioi: 
respecting  the  form  or  forms  of  govemmeni 
which  prevailed  before  the  Deluge.  I'he  slight 
intimations  to  be  found  on  the  subject  seem  tc 
ikvour  the  notion  that  the  particular  govern- 
ments were  patriarchal,  subject  to  a  general 
theocraticai  control.  The  right  of  property  was 
recognised,  for  Abel  and  Jabal  possessed  flocks, 
and  Cain  bmit  a  city.  From  Noah's  familiarity 
with  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts 
(Gen.  vii.  2),  it  would  seem  that  the  Lcvitica! 
rules  on  this  subject  were  by  no  means  new  whei. 
laid  down  in  the  code  of  Moses. 

Marriage,  and  all  the  relations  ^pringin; 
fW>m  it,  existed  from  the  beginning  {Gcu.  ii 
23-25);  and  although  polygamy'  was  know, 
among  the  antediluvians  (Gen.  iv.  19  \  it  w: 
most  probably  unlawful;  for  it  must  have  lH.i'. 
obvious  that,  if  more  than  one  wife  had  been 
necessary  for  a  man,  the  Lord  would  not  havi- 
confined  the  first  man  to  one  woman.  Tlu 
marriage  of  the  sons  of  Seth  with  the  daughte:*} 
of  Cain  appears  to  have  been  prohibited,  sinc^ 
the  consequence  of  it  was  that  universal  depra- 
vity in  the  family  of  Seth  so  foroibly  expressed 
In  this  short  passage,  '  All  flesh  had  corrupted 
its  way  upon  tiie  earth'  (Gen.  vi.  12). 

It  is  probable  that  even  the  longevity  of  the 
antediluvians  may  have  contributed  to  the 
general  corruption  of  manners.  As  there  was 
probably  a  ^ood  deal  of  time  upon  their  hands, 
the  temptations  to  idleness  were  likely  to  be 
very  strong;  and  tiie  next  step  would  be  to 
licentious  habits  and  selfish  violence.  The 
ample  leisure  possessed  by  the  children  of  Adam 
might  have  been  employed  for  many  excellent 
purposes  of  social  life  and  religious  obedience, 
and  undoubtedly  it  was  so  employed  by  many ; 
but  to  the  larger  part  it  became  a  snare  and  the 
occasion  of  temptations,  so  that  '  the  wickedne» 
of  man  became  great,  the  earth  was  corrupt 
before  God,  and  was  filled  with  violence.' 

ANTICHRIST.  The  meaning  attached  to 
this  word  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  con 
troversies  of  various  churehes  and  sects.  In 
Scripture,  however,  and  the  early  Christian 
writers,  it  has  an  application  sufficiently  distinct 
fit>m  partial  interpretations.  Antichrist,  ac- 
cording to  St  John,  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  error, 
the  enemy  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  as  it  is 
displayed  in  the  divinity  and  holiness  of  Christ. 
This  is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  term,  and 
we  are  led  at  once  to  consider  it  as  the  proper 
title  of  Satan.  But  the  same  aposUe  speaks  of 
the  existence  of  many  antichrists ;  whence  we 
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learn  tbat  h  is  applicable  to  any  bemff  wlw 
opposes  Christ  in  the  high  places  of  spiritoal 
wickedness. 

ANTl-LWANUa    [Lebakok.] 

ANH'IOCH.  Two  places  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  1.  A  city 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  300  miles  north  of 
Jemsalem,  and  about  30  from  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  situated  in  the  prorince  of  Seleucis,  called 
Tetrapolis.    It  was  tlie  metropolis  of  Syria,  the 
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residence  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  afterwards 
became  the  capital  of  the  Roman  provinces  in 
Asia.  It  ranked  third,  afier  Rome  and  Alex- 
andria, amoD^  the  cities  of  the  empire,  and  was 
little  inferior  m  size  and  splendour  to  the  latter. 
Its  suburb  Daphne  was  celebrated  for  its  grore 
aod  fountains,  its  asylum  and  temple  were  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  was  very  popu- 
lous; within  150  years  after  its  erection  the 
Jews  slew  100,000  persons  in  it  in  one  day.  In 
the  time  of  Chrysostom  the  population  was  com- 
puted at  200,000,  of  whom  one-half,  or  even  a 
greater  proportion,  were  professors  of  Christi- 
anity. Cicero  speaks  of  the  city  as  distinguished 
by  men  of  learning  aud  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts.  A  multitude  of  Jews  resided  in  it  Se- 
leucus  Nicator  granted  them  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  placed  them  on  a  perfect  equality 
with  the  other  inhabitants.  These  privileges 
were  continued  to  them  by  yes|>asian  and  Titus. 
Antioch  is  called  libera  by  Pliny,  having  ob- 
tained from  Pompc^  the  privilege  of  being 
governed  by  its  own  laws. 

The  Christian  fiiith  was  introduced  at  an  early 
period  into  Antioch,  and  with  great  success  (Acts 
xi.  19.  21,  24).  The  name  *  ChrUtians*  was 
here  first  applied  to  its  professors  (Acts  xi.  26) 
Antioch  soon  became  a  central  point  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
maintained  for  several  centuries  a  high  rank  in 
the  Christian  world.  A  controversy  which  arose 
between  certain  Jewish  believers  from  Jerusalem 
and  the  Gestile  converts  at  Antioch  respecting 
the  permanent  obligation  of  the  rieht  of  circum- 
cision was  the  occasion  of  the  first  apostolic 
council  or  convention  (Acts  xv.).  Antioch  was 
the  scene  of  the  early  labours  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
and  die  place  whence  he  set  forth  on  his  first 
labours  (Acts  xL  U6 ;  xiii.  2).  Ignatius 


was  the  second  bishop  or  overseer  of  the  church, 
for  about  forty  years,  till  his  martyrdom  in 
A.D.  107. 

As  the  ecclesiastical  system  became  gradually 
assimilated  to  the  political,  the  churches  in  those 
cities  which  held  the  highest  civil  rank  assumed 
a  corresponding  superiority  in  relation  to  other 
Christian  communities.  Such  was  the  case  at 
Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  at  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem, 
where  the  term  Exarch  was  applied  to  the  resi- 
dent bishop,  but  shortly  exchanged  for  that  of 
Patriarch.  At  the  present  time  there  are  three 
prelates  in  Syria  who  claim  the  title  of  patri- 
archs of  Antioch,  namely  :  (I)  the  patriarch  of 
the  Greek  church ;  (2)  of  the  Syrian  Mono- 
physites;  (3)  of  the  Maronites. 

^  Few  cities  have  undergone  and  survived  greater 
vicissitudes  and  disasters  than  Antioch.  In  a.d. 
260  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  surprised  and  pil- 
laged it,  and  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  were 
slain  or  sold  as  slaves.  It  has  been  frequently 
brought  to  the  verge  of  utter  ruin  by  earthquakes ; 
by  that  of  a.d.  526  no  less  than  250,000  persons 
were  destroved,  the  population  being  swelled  by 
an  influx  of  strangers  to  the  festival  of  the  As- 
cension. The  emperor  Justinian  gave  forty-five 
centenaries  of  sola  (180,000/.)  to  restore  the  city. 
Scarcely  had  it  resumed  its  ancient  splendour 
(A.D.  .540)  when  it  was  again  taken  and  delivered 
to  the  fiames  by  Chosroes.  In  a  J>.  658  it  was 
captured  by  the  Saracens.  In  a.d.  975  it  was 
retaken  bv  Nicephoras  Phocas.  In  a.d.  108(' 
the  son  of  the  governor  Philaretus  betrayed  it 
into  the  hands  of  Soliman.  Seventeen  years 
after  the  Duke  of  Normandy  entered  it  at  the 
head  of  300,000  Crusaders ;  but  as  the  citadel 
still  held  out,  the  victors  were  in  their  turn  be- 
sieged hj  a  ft^h  host  under  Kerboga  and  twenty- 
eight  emirs,  which  at  last  gave  way  to  their  des- 
perate valour.  In  a.d.  1268  Antioch  was  occu- 
pied and  mined  by  Boadocbar  or  Bibars,  sultan 
of  E^pt  and  Syria;  this  first  seat  of  the 
Christian  name  being  dispeopled  b^  the  slaughter 
of  17,i)C0  persons,  and  the  captivity  of  100,000. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
three  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Je- 
rusalem convoked  a  Fynod,  and  renounced  all 
connection  with  the  Latin  church. 

Antioch  at  present  belongs  to  the  Pashalic  of 
Haleb  (Aleppo),  and  bears  the  name  of  AntMa. 
The  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand  before  the  earthquake  of  1822, 
which  destroyed  four  or  five  thousand.  The 
present  town  stands  on  scarcely  one-third  of  the 
area  enclosed  by  the  ancient  wall,  of  which  the 
line  may  be  easily  traced. 

2,  Antioch  in  (or  wear)  Pmrfia,  bein^  a  bor- 
der city,  was  considered  at  different  times  as 
l>elongmg  to  different  provinces.  It  was  founded 
by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  and  its  first  inhabitants 
were  from  Magnesia  on  the  Ma^ander.  After  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus  (III.)  the  Great  by  the 
Romans,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  and  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Amyntas.  On  his  death  the  Romans 
made  it  the  seat  of  a  proconsular  government, 
and  invested  it  with  the  privileges  of  immunity 
from  taxes  and  a  municipal  constitution  similar 
to  that  of  the  Italian  towns.  When  Paul  and 
Barnabas  visited  this  city  (Acts  xiiL  14),  they 
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found  a  Jewish  synagogae  and  a  eoonderatle 
uamber  of  proselvtes,  and  met  with  great  laocess 
among  the  Gentiles  (▼.  48),  but,  through  the  tio- 
lent  opposition  of  the  Jews,  were  obliged  to  leare 
the  place,  which  they  did  in  strict  accordance 
with  their  Lord's  injunction  (v.  51,  compared 
with  Matt  z.  14  ;  Luke  iz.  5). 

Till  within  a  yery  recent  period  Antioch  was 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  where  the  town 
of  Ak-Sheker  now  stands ;  but  later  investigations 
have  determmed  its  site  to  be  adjoining  the  town 
of  Yalobatch;  and  Mr.  Arundell  observed  there 
the  remains  of  several  temples  and  churches, 
besides  a  theatre  and  a  magnificent  aqueduct;  of 
the  latter  twenty-one  arches  still  remained  in  a 
perfect  state. 

ANTrOCHUS,  a  name  which  may  be  inter- 
preted he  who  withttandSf  or  huts  out ;  and  denotes 
military  prowess,  as  do  many  other  of  the  Greek 
names.  It  was  borne  by  one  of  the  generals  of 
Philip,  whose  son,  Seleucus,  by  the  help  of  the  first 
Ptolemy,  established  himself  (b.c.  812)  as  ruler  of 
Babylon.  For  eleven  years  more  the  contest  in 
Asia  continued,  while  Antigonus  was  grasping 
at  universal  supremacy.  At  leneth,  in  301,  he 
was  defeated  and  slam  in  the  decisive  battle 
of  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia.  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagos, 
had  meanwhile  become  master  of  southern  Syria ; 
and  Seleucus  was  too  much  indebted  to  him  to 
be  disposed  to  eject  him  by  force  fi-om  this  pos- 
session. In  (kct,  the  three  first  Ptolemies  (kc. 
323-222)  looked  on  their  extra-Egyptian  posses- 
sions as  their  sole  guarantee  for  ttie  saiety  of 
Egypt  itself  agains**  their  formidable  neighbour, 
and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  mastery,  not  only 
of  Palestine  and  Cosle-Syria,  and  of  many  towns 
on  that  coast,  but  of  Cyrene  and  other  parts  of 
Libya,  of  Cyprus,  and  other  islands,  with  nume- 
rous maritime  posts  all  round  Asia  Minor.  A 
permanent  fleet  was  probably  kept  up  at  Samos, 
so  that  their  arms  reached  to  tiie  Hellespont; 
and  for  some  time  they  ruled  over  Thrace.  Thus 
Syria  w.is  divided  between  two  great  powers,  the 
northern  half  falling  to  Seleucus  and  his  suc- 
cessors, the  touthern  to  the  Ptolemies ;  and  this 
explains  the  titles  *  king  of  the  north '  and  *  king 
of  the  south,'  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Daniel. 
The  line  dividing  them  was  drawn  somewhat 
to  the  north  of  Damascus,  the  capital  of  Coele- 
Syria. 

The  first  Seleucus  built  a  prodigious  number 
of  cities  with  Greek  institutions,  not,  like  Alex- 
ander, from  military  or  commercial  policy,  but 
to  gratify  ostentation,  or  his  love  for  Greece. 
To  people  his  new  cities  was  often  a  difficult 
matter ;  and  this  led  to  the  bestowal  of  premiums 
on  those  who  were  willing  to  become  citizcnft. 
Hence  we  may  account  &r  the  extraordinarr 
privileges  which  the  JewS  enjoyed  in  them  all, 
having  equal  rights  with  Macedonians.  But 
there  was  still  another  cause  which  recom- 
mended the  Jews  to  the  Syrian  kings.  A  nation 
thus  difiused  through  their  ill-compacted  empire, 
formed  a  band  most  useftil  to  gird  its  parts  to- 
gether. To  win  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  was  to 
win  the  allegiance  of  a  brave  brotherhood,  who 
would  be  devoted  to  their  protector,  and  who 
could  never  make  common  cause  with  any  spirit 
of  local  independence.  For  this  reason  An- 
tiochns  the  Great,  and  doubtiess  his  predecessors 
also,  put  peculiar  trust  in  Jewish  garrisons. 


41.    [Andoehtu  the  Graal.] 

Again :  through  the  great  revolution  of  Asia, 
the  Hebrews  of  Palestine  were  now  placed  nearly 
on  the  frontier  of  two  mighty  monarchies ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  rival  powers  bid  against 
one  another  for  their  good  will— so  great  wen; 
the  benefits  showered  upon  them  by  the  second 
Ptolemy.  Even  when  a  war  broke  out  for  the 
possession  of  Ccele-Syria,  under  Antiochns  the 
Great,  and  the  fourth  Ptolemy  (ac  218,  217), 
though  the  people  of  Judsea,  as  part  of  the  battle- 
field and  contested  possession,  were  exposed  to 
severe  snfiering,  it  was  not  the  worse  for  their 
ultimate  prospects.  Antiochns  at  least,  when  at 
a  later  perioa  (b  c  198)  left  master  of  soathem 
Syria,  did  but  take  occasion  to  heap  on  the  Jews 
and  Jerusalem  new  honours  and  exemptions. 

The  Syrian  empire,  as  left  by  Antiochns  the 
Great  to  his  son,  was  gr^Uy  weaker  than  that 
which  the  first  Seleucus  founded.  Scarcely,  in- 
deed, had  the  second  of  the  line  begun  to  reign 
(B.a  280)  when  four  sovereigns  in  Asia  Minor 
established  their  complete  independence: — the 
kings  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Per> 
gamus.  In  the  next  reign — ^that  of  Antiochns 
Theos — the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  under  Arsaces 
(B.C.  250)  was  followed  speedily  by  that  of  the 
distant  province  of  Bactriana.  For  thirty  years 
together  the  Parthians  continued  to  grow  at  the 
expense  of  the  Syrian  monarchy.  The  great 
Antiochns  passed  a  life  of  war  (b.c.  223-187). 
In  his  youth  he  had  to  contend  against  hb  re 
volted  satrap  of  Media,  and  afterwards  against 
his  kinsman  Achieus,  in  Asia  Minor.  Biesides 
this,  he  was  seven  years  en^ged  in  successful 
campaigns  against  the  Parthians  and  the  king  of 
Bactriana ;  and,  finally,  met  unexpected  and 
staggering  reverses  in  war  with  the  Romans,  so 
that  his  last  days  were  inglorious  and  his  re- 
sources thoroughly  broken.  Respecting  the 
reign  of  his  son,  Seleucus  Philopator  (B.a  187- 
176),  we  know  little,  except  that  he  left  his  king- 
dom tributary  to  the  Romans  [see  also  Seleucus 
Philopator].  In  Daniel,  xi.  20,  he  is  named 
a  raiser  cftaxe»y  which  shows  what  was  the  chief 
direction  of  policy  in  his  reign.  Seleucns 
having  been  assassinated  by  one  of  his  courtiers, 
his  brother  Antiochns  Epiphanes  hastened  tn 
occupy  the  vacant  throne,  although  the  natural 
heir,  Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus,  was  alive,  but  a 
hostage  at  Rome.  In  Daniel  xi.  21  it  is  indi- 
cated that  he  gained  the  kingdom  by  Jiatteriet : 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat  a  most  ItLyish 
bribery  was  his  chief  instrument.  According  U- 
the  description  in  Livy  (xli.  20),  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  largesses  had  almost  tiie  appearance 
of  insanity. 

A  prince  of  such  a  temper  and  in  such  a 
sition,  whose  nominal  empire  was  still 
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tboD^  its  reil  strength  and  wealth  were  depart- 
I '  mg,  inaj  naturally  haye  conceived,  the  first  mo- 
ment that  he  felt  pecnniaiy  need,  the  design  of 
plnndo-ing  the  Jewish  temple.  At  such  a  crisis, 
the  advantage  of  the  deed  might  seem  to  over- 
balance the  odium  incnrred :  yet,  as  he  woald 
convert  every  Jew  in  his  empire  into  a  deadly 
miemy,  a  second  step  woold  become  necessary — 
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4S.    [Antiochns  Epiphanet.] 

to  crash  the  power  of  the  Jews,  and  destroy  their 
national  organization.  The  design,  therefore,  of 
prohibiting  circumcision  and  their  whole  cere- 
monial, woold  naturally  ally  itself  to  the  plan  of 
spoliation,  without  supposing  any  previous  en- 
mity against  the  nation  on  his  part.  We  have 
written  enough  to  show  how  surprising  to  the 
Jews  must  have  been  the  sudden  and  almost  in- 
credible change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers  of  Syria ;  and  how  peculiarly  aggravated 
the  enmity  Antiochns  Epiphanes  must  in  any 
case  have  drawn  on  himself  Instead  of  crushing 
his  apparently  puny  foes,  he  raised  up  heroes 
again&t  himself  [Maccabren],  who,  helped  b^  the 
civil  wars  of  his  successors,  at  length  achieved 
the  deliverance  of  their  people ;  eo  that  in  the 
1 70th  year  of  the  Seleucidaj  (b.c.  143)  their  in- 
dependence was  formally  acknowledged,  and 
they  began  to  date  from  this  period  as  a  new 
birth  of  their  nation. 

Ihe  change  of  policy,  from  conciliation  to 
•Tiel  persecution,  which  makes  the  reign  of 
T'-iiphanes  an  era  in  the  relation  of  the  Jews  to 
the  Syrian  monarchy,  has  perhaps  had  great 
permicient  moral  results.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  peKeverance  in  the  conciliating  plan  might 
have  sapifHi  the  energy  of  Jewish  national  fkith : 
while  it  is  certain  Uiat  persecution  kindled  their 
seal  and  ocnieDted  theu-  unity.  Jerusalem,  by 
its  sufferixip,  Vcame  only  the  more  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  its  i4>sent  citizens ;  who  vied  in  re- 
placing thewealtk  which  the  sacrilegious  Epi- 
phanes had  ravished.  According  to  1  Maccab. 
vi.  1-16,  this  kmg  died  shortly  aSer  an  attempt 
to  plunder  a  temple  at  Elymais ;  and  Josephus 
follows  that  account 

An  outline  of  the  deeds  of  the  kincn  of  Syria 
in  war  and  peace,  down  to  Antiochns  Epiphanes, 
is  |>resented  in  the  11th  chanter  of  Daniel ;  in 
which  Epiphanes  and  his  h^ber  are  the  two 
principal  figures.  The  wars  and  treaties  of  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt  from  b.c.  280  to  B.C. 
165  are  described  so  minutely  and  so  truly,  in 
VT.  6-^,  as  to  force  all  reasonable  and  wefl-in- 
fimned  men  to  choose  between  the  alternatives, — 
dther  that  it  is  a  most  si^;nal  and  luminous  pre- 
diction, or  that  it  was  written  after  the  event 

Besides  Antiochos  Epiphanes,  the  book  of 
Haeeabaes  mantJona  lut  son,  called  Antiochns 


Eapator,  and  another  young  Antiochns,  son  of 
Alexander  Balas,  the  usurper ;  both  of  whom 
were  murdered  at  a  tender  age.  In  the  two  last 
chapters  of  the  book  a  fourth  Antiochns  appears. 
Called  by  the  Greeks  Sidetea,  fi^m  the  town  of 
Sida,  in  Pamphylia.  This  is  the  last  king  of 
that  house,  whose  reputation  and  power  were 
not  unworthy  of  the  great  name  of  Seleucus. 
In  the  year  b.c.  134  he  besieged  Jerusalem,  and 
having  taken  it  next  year,  iJter  a  severe  siege, 
he  pmled  down  the  walls,  and  reduced  Uie 
nation  once  more  to  subjection,  after  only  ten 
years'  independence. 

AN^IPAS,  a  person  named  as  <  a  fkithftil 
witness,'  or  martyr,  in  Rev.  ii.  13. 

2.  ANTIPAS,  or  Hebod-Antipab.  [Hebo- 
DiAN  FamiltJ 

ANTIPA'TER.    [Herodian  Family.] 

ANTIPA'TRIS,  a  city  built  by  Herod  the 
Great,  on  the  site  of  a  former  place  called 
Caphar-saba.  The  spot  was  well  watered,  and 
fertile ;  a  stream  flowed  round  the  city,  and  iu 
its  neighbourhood  were  groves  of  large  trees. 
Caphar-saba  was  120  stadia  from  Joppa;  and 
between  the  two  places  Alexander  Balas  drew  a 
treneh,  with  a  wall  and  wooden  towers,  as  a 
defence  against  the  approach  of  Antiochns.  Anti- 
patris  also  lay  betw^n  Casarea  and  Lydia,  its 
distance  fh)m  the  former  place  being  twenty-six 
Roman  miles.  On  the  road  from  Ramlah  fo 
Nazareth,  north  of  Ras-el  A  in,  there  is  a  village 
called  Kafir  Saba ;  and  as  its  position  is  almoht 
in  exact  agreement  with  the  position  assi^ed 
to  Antipatris,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  place, 
this  Kafir  Saba  being  no  other  than  the  repro- 
duced name  of  Cap&-saba,  which,  as  in  mai^y 
other  instances,  has  again  supplanted  the  foreign, 
arbitrary,  and  later  name  of  Antipatris.  St. 
Paul  was  brought  from  Jerusalem  to  Antipa- 
tris by  night,  on  his  route  to  Cssarea  (Acts 
xxiii.  31). 

ANTO'NIA,  a  fortress  in  Jerusalem,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  area  of  the  temple,  often  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  in  his  account  of  the  later 
wars  of  the  Jews.  It  was  originally  built  by  the 
Maccabees,  under  the  name  of  Baris,  and  was 
afterwards  rebuilt  with  Kreat  strength  and  splen- 
dour by  the  first  Heroo.  This  fortress  is  the 
*  castle  into  which  Paul  was  carried  from  the 
temple  by  the  soldiers :  from  the  stairs  of  ^ich 
he  addressed  the  people  collected  in  the  ad- 
jacent court  (Acts  xxi.  31-40). 

APE.  The  word  is  in  the  Hebrew  Koph, 
and  it  occurs  only  in  1  Kings  x.  22  and  2  Chron. 
ix.  21,  as  among  the  curiosities  in  natural  his- 
tory brought  back  by  Solomon's  ships  from  their 
distant  voyages  to  Ophir.  The  name  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  alon^  with  the  animals, 
for  in  Sanscrit  and  Malabanc  hapi  is  the  name 
for  an  ape.  We  cannot  of  course  attempt  to 
determine  the  i^>ede8  brought  into  Palestine  on 
the  occasion  mdicated;  and  the  probabili^- 
indeed  is,  that  the  name  is  a  general  one  for  all 
or  any  of  the  quadmmana  of  which  the  Hebrews 
had  any  knowledge.  When  we  consider  the 
mode  in  which  these  animals  were  introduced, 
it  is  curious  to  compare  this  with  the  scene  in 
the  tomb  of  Thothmes  III.  at  Thebes,  wherie  the 
presents  and  tributes  of  various  distant  nations, 
are  represented  as  being  brought  to  the  king.. 
Among  these  are  several  living  animals,  includ- 
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ing  six  quadramanoas  animals.  The  smallest 
and  most  elfkccd  may  be  apes ;  but  the  others, 
and  in  particalar  the  three  here  copied,  are  un- 
doubtedly Macaci  or  Cynocephali,  that  is,  a 
species  of  the  genus  baboon,  or  baboon-like  apes. 
The  association  renders  these  figures  interesting ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  sav  that  the  animals 
brought  to  Solomon  were  of  these  kinds,  or  in- 
deed to  say  to  what  species  they  should  be  re- 
ferred TSatyr]. 

APEL'LES,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  whom  Paul 
salutes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Church  there  (Rom. 
xvi.  10),  and  calls  'approved  in  Christ,'  t. *. 
an  approved  Christian.  According  to  the  old 
church  traditions  Apelles  was  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  and  bishop  either  of  Smyrna 
or  Heracleia. 

APHAR'SACHITES  or  Apharsathchites, 
the  name  of  the  nation  to  which  belonged  one 
portion  of  the  colonists  whom  the  Assyrian  king 
planted  in  Samaria  (Ezra  iv.  9 ;  v.  6). 

A'PHEK :  the  name  signifies  strength  ;  hence 
a  citadel  or  fortified  town.  There  were  at  least 
three  places  so  called,  viz. : — 

1.  APHEK,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh.xiii.  4;  xix.  3D),  called  Aphik  in  Jadg. 
i.  81,  where  we  also  learn  that  the  tribe  was 
unable  to  pin  possession  of  it  A  village  called 
Afka  is  still  found  in  Lebanon,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  valley,  and  may  possibly  mark  the 
site  of  this  Ajphek. 

2.  APHEK,  a  town  near  which  Benhadad 
was  defeated  by  the  Israelites  (1  Kings  xx. 
26.  sqf),  which  seems  to  correspond  to  the 
Aphaca  of  Eusebius,  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  which  is  mentioned  by 
Burckhardt,  Sectzen,  and  others  under  the  name 
ofFeik. 

3.  APHEK,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
not  fiur  from  Jezreel,  where  the  Philistines  twice 
encamped  before  battles  with  the  Israelites  (1 
Sam.  iv.  1 ;  xxix.  1 ;  comp.  xxviiL  4).    Either 
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this  or  the  first  Aphek,  but  most  probably  this, 
was  the  Aphek  mentioned  in  Josh.  xiL  18,  as  a 
royal  cit^  of  the  Canaanites. 

APHh'KAH,  a  town  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23). 

APHEH'EMA,  one  of  the  three  toparchies 
added  to  Judsea  bv  the  kings  of  Syria  (1  Mace 
xi.  34).  This  is  perhaps  the  Ephrsm  or 
Ephraim  mentioned  in  John  xL  54. 

APH'SES,  head  of  the  eighteenth  sacerdotal 
fiimily  of  the  twenty-four  into  which  the  prie^t^ 
were  divided  by  David  for  the  service  of  the 
temple  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  15). 

APOCRYPHA  {hidden,  secreted,  mysterious\ 
a  term  in  theology,  applied  in  various  sensea» 
to  denote  certain  books  claiming  a  sacred  cha- 
racter. 

In  the  Bihliotheque  Sacrfe,  by  the  Rev.  Domi- 
nican Fathers  Richard  and  Giraud  (Paris,  1822), 
the  term  is  defined  to  signify— (1)  anonymous 
or  pseudepigraphal  books ;  (2)  those  which  are 
not  publicly  read,  although  they  may  be  read 
with  edification  in  private ;  (3)  those  which  do 
not  pass  for  authentic  and  of  divine  authority', 
although  they  pass  for  being  composed  by  a 
sacred  author  or  an  apostle,  as  the  Epistle  cf 
Barnabas;  and  (4)  dangerous  books  composed 
hy  ancient  heretics  to  favour  their  opinions. 
They  also  apply  the  name  *to  books  which, 
after  having  been  contested,  are  put  into  the 
canon  by  consent  of  the  churohes,  as  Tobit,'  &c. 
And  Jahn  applies  it  in  its  most  strict  sense,  and 
that  which  it  nas  borne  sinoe  the  fourth  century, 
to  books  which,  from  their  inscription  or  the 
author's  name,  or  the  subject,  might  easily  be 
taken  for  inspired  books,  but  are  not  so  in 
reality. 

The  apocryphal  books,  such  as  the  3d  and  4th 
books  of  Esdras,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  &a,  which 
were  all  known  to  the  ancient  Fathers,  have  de- 
scended to  our  times ;  and,  although  incontestably 
spurious,  are  of  considerable  value  from  their 
antiquity,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  religiouf 
and  theological  opinions  of  the  first  centnri#s-  i 
The  most  curious  are  the  3rd  and  4th  book«  of 
Esdras,  and  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  ha5  been 
but  recently  discovered,  and  has  aoqniriM  pecu- 
liar interest  from  its  containing  the  passage  cited 
by  the  apostle  Jude  [Enoch].    Nor  are  the  apo- 
cryphal books  of  the  New  Testamep<  destitute  of 
interest      Although  the  spurious  Acts  extant 
have  no  longer  any  defenders  c(  their  genuine- 
ness, they  are  not  without  their  value  to  the 
Biblical  student,  and  have  been  applied  with 
success  to  illustrate  the  style  and  language  of  the 
genuine  books,  to  which   they    bear    a    close 
analogy.    Some  of  the  apocryphal  books  have 
not  been  witliout    thrfr  defenders  in   modem 
times.    They  are,  however,  regarded  bv  most  as 
originally  not  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  second 
century,  and  as  containing  interpolations  which 
betray  the  fourth  or  fifth :  they  can,  therefore, 
only  be  considered  as  evidence  of  the  practice 
of  the  Church  at  the  period  when   th^  were 
written. 

Most  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels  and  Acts  no- 
ticed by  the  fathers,  and  which  are  generally 
thought  to  havp  been  the  fictions  of  heretics 
in  the  second  century,  have  long  since  fidlen  into 
oblivion.  Of  those  which  remain,  although 
some  have  been  considered  by  learned  men  as 
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works  of  the  apostolic  age^  yqt  the 
greater  part  are  uniTersally  rejected  as  spurious, 
aud  as  written  in  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
Whaterer  authority  is  to  be  ascribed  to  these  do- 
cameuts,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  early 
Church  evinced  a  high  degree  of  discrimination 
in  the  difficult  task  of  distinguishing  the  genuine 
fnnn  the  spurious  books.  '  It  is  not  so  easy  a 
matter,*  says  Jones, '  as  is  commonly  imagined, 
rightly  to  settle  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. For  my  own  part,  I  declare,  with  many 
learned  men,  that  in  tne  whole  compass  of  learn- 
ing 1  know  no  question  involved  with  more  in- 
tricacies and  perolcxing  difficulties  than  this* 
{Ntw  and  Full  Method,  i.  15).  This  writer  con- 
ceives that  testimony  and  tradition  are  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  ascertaininff  whether  a  book  be 
canonical  or  apocryphal.  Inquiries  of  this  kind, 
however,  must  of  necessity  bse  confined  to  the 
few.  The  mass  of  Christians,  who  have  neither 
time  nor  other  means  of  satisfying  themselves, 
must  confide,  in  questions  of  this  kind,  either  iu 
the  judjnDent  of  the  learned,  or  the  testimony  at 
least,  if  not  the  authority,  of  the  Church ;  and  it 
oo^ht  to  be  a  matter  of  much  thankfulness  to  the 
private  Christian,  that  the  researches  of  the  most 
teamed  and  dili^nt  inquirers  have  conspired,  in 
respect  to  the  chief  books  of  Scripture,  in  adding 
the  weight  of  their  evidence  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Church  Universal. 

APOLIXyNlA,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  m  the 
province  of  Mygdonia,  situated  between  Amphi- 
polis  and  Thessalonica,  thirtv  Koman  miles  from 
the  former,  and  thirty- six  jfrom  the  latter.  St 
Paul  passed  through  Amphipoiis  and  Apollonia 
in  his  way  to  Th^salonica  (Acts  zvii.  1). 

APOL'LOS,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  is  described 
as  a  learned,  or,  as  some  understand  it,  an 
eloqyeni  sum,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Jewish  relurion  (Acts  xviii.  24).  About  a.d. 
56  he  came  to  Ephesus,  where,  in  the  synagogues, 
'  he  spake  boldly  the  things  of  the  Lord,  know- 
ing only  the  baptism  of  John'  (ver.  25);  by 
wluch  we  are  probably  to  understand  ihaX  he 
tUiew  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  Messiah,  whose 
coming  John  nad  announced,  but  knew  not  that 
JeMtM  was  the  Christ  His  fervour,  however,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  whom 
Paul  had  left  at  Ephesus;  and  they  instructed 
him  in  this  higher  doctrine,  which  he  thenceforth 
taught  openly,  with  great  zeal  and  power  (ver. 
26).  Having  heard  from  his  new  friends,  who 
were  much  attached  to  Paul,  of  that  apostle's 
proceedings  in  Achaia,  and  especially  at  Corinth, 
be  resolved  to  go  thither,  and  was  encouraged  in 
this  design  by  the  brethren  at  Ephesus,  who  tar- 
Dished  hun  with  letters  of  introduction.  On  his 
arrival  there  he  was  very  useful  in  watering  the 
seed  which  Paul  had  sown,  and  was  instrumental 
in  gaining  many  new  converts  from  Judaism. 
There  was  perhaps  no  apostle  or  apostolical  man 
who  so  much  resembled  Paul  in  attainments  and 
diaracter  as  ApoUos.  His  immediate  d\sc\p\es 
became  so  mndi  attached  to  him,  as  well  nigh 
ta  have  produced  a  schism  in  the  Churdb,  some 
saying,  *■  I  am  of  Paul  ;*  others, '  I  am  of  ApoUoe  ;* 
others,  ■  I  am  of  Cephas*  (1  Cor.  iii.  4-7,  22). 
There  must,  probably,  have  been  some  difference 
in  their  mode  of  teaching  to  occasion  this ;  and 
from  the  first  Epistle  to  ue  Corinthians  it  would 
appear  that  Apollot  was  not  prepared  to  go  so  fiv 
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as  Paul  in  abandoning  the  figments  of  Jndidsxn, 
and  insisted  leas  on  the  (to  the  Jews)  obnoxious 
position  that  the  Gospel  was  open  to  the  Gentiles. 
There  was  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  these  two 
eminent  men  from  being  perfectly  united  in  the 
bonds  of  Christian  affection  and  brotherhood. 
When  Apollos  heard  that  Paul  was  asain  at 
Ephesus,  he  went  thither  to  see  him ;  and  as  he 
was  there  when  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians was  written  (a.d.  59),  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  apostle  received  from  him  his  in- 
formation concerning  the  divisions  in  that  church, 
which  he  so  forcibly  reproves.  It  strongly  illus- 
trates the  character  of  Apollos  and  Paul,  that 
the  former,  doubtless  in  disgust  at  those  divisions 
with  whidi  his  name  had  been  associated,  de- 
clined to  return  to  Corinth;  while  the  latter, 
with  generous  confidence,  urged  him  to  do  so 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  12).  Paul  i«gain  mentions  Apollos 
kindly  in  Tit  iii.  13,  and  recommends  him  and 
Zenas  the  lawyer  to  the  attention  of  Titus,  know- 
ing that  they  designed  to  visit  Crete,  where  Titus 
then  was. 

APOSTLE,  a  perton  tent  by  another ;  a  met- 
seffjgrer* 

The  term  is  generally  employed  in  the  New 
Testament  as  the  descriptive  appellation  of  a 
comparatively  smal^  class  of  men,  to  whom  Jesus 
Chnst  entrusted  the  organization  of  his  church 
and  the  dissemination  of  his  religion  among 
mankind.  At  an  early  period  of  his  ministry 
*he  ordained  twelve*  of  his  disciples  '  that  they 
should  be  with  him.'  '  These  he  named  apostles.' 
Some  time  afterwards '  he  gave  to  them  power 
against  unclean  spirits  to  cast  them  out,  and  to 
heal  all  manner  of  duease ;'  '  and  he  sent  them  to 
preach  the  kingdom  of  God '  (Mark  iii.  14 ;  Matt 
X.  1-5  5  Mark  vi.  7;  Luke  vi.  13;  ix.  1).  To 
them  he  ^ve  '  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  God,' 
and  constituted  them  princes  over  the  spiritual 
Israel,  that  *  peoi)le  whom  God  was  to  take  from 
among  the  Gentiles,  for  his  name  *  (Matt  xvi. 
19 ;  xviii.  18 ;  xix.  28 ;  Luke  xxii.  80).  Previously 
to  his  death  he  promised  to  them  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  fit  them  to  be  the  founders  and  governors  of 
the  Christian  church  (John  xiv.  16,  17,  26 ;  xv. 
26,  27:  xvi.  7-15).  After  his  resurrection  he 
solemnly  confirmed' their  call,  saying,  *  As  the 
Father  hath  sent  me,  so  send  I  you ;  and  gave 
them  a  commission  to '  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature '  (John  xx.  21-23;  Matt  xviii,  18-20). 
After  his  ascension  he,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
communicated  to  them  those  supernatural  gifts 
which  were  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the 
high  functions  he  had  commissioned  them  to  ex- 
ercise ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  these  gifts,  they,  in 
the  Gospel  history  and  in  their  epistles,  with  the 
Apocalypse,  g^ve  a  complete  view  of  the  will  of 
their  Master  in  reference  to  that  new  order  of 
things  of  which  he  was  the  author.  Tliey  'had 
the  mind  of  Christ'-  They  spoke  'the  wisdom  of 
God  in  a  mvstery.'  That  mystery '  God  revealed 
to  them  by  his  Spirit'  and  they  spoke  it '  not  in 
words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.'  They  were  *  ambassa- 
dors for  Christ'  and  besought  men,  *  in  Christ^s 
stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God.'  They  authorita- 
tively taught  the  doctrine  and  the  law  of  their 
Lord;  they  organized  churches,  and  required 
them  to  *•  keep  the  traditions,'  t.  e.  the  doctrine! 
and  'ordinances  delivered  to  them'  (Acts  ii. 
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I  Cor.  ii.  16}  ii.  7,  10,  IS;  2  Cor.  t.  20;  1  Cor. 
xi.  2).  Of  the  twelve  originallj  ordained  to 
the  apostleship,  one,  Jndas  Iscariot,  <  fell  fVom  it 
by  transgression,'  and  Mattluas,  *  who  had  com- 
panied'  with  the  other  Apostles  'all  the  time 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  out  and  in  amone 
them,'  was  by  lot  substituted  in  his  place  (Acts  i. 
17-26).  Saul  of  Tarsus,  afterwards  termed  Paul, 
was  also  miraculously  added  to  the  number  of 
these  permanent  rulers  of  the  Christian  society 
(Acts  IX.;  xxii.;  xxvi.  15-18;  1  Tim.  i.  12;  ii. 
7;  2  Tim.  i.  11). 

The^  characteristic  features  of  th^s  highest 
office  in  the  Christian  church  have  been  ver^ 
accurately  delineated  by  M'Lean,  in  his  Apostolic 
Commission,  *  It  was  essential  to  their  office— 
I.  That  they  should  have  seen  the  Lord,  and 
been  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  what  they  testified 
to  the  world  (John  xv.  27).  This  is  laid  down 
as  an  essential  requisite  in  the  choice  of  one  to 
succeed  Judas  (Acts  i.  21,  22)  Paul  is  no  ex- 
ception here;  for,  speaking  of  those  who  saw 
Christ  after  his  resurrection,  he  adds,  '  and  last 
of  all  he  was  seen  of  me'  (1  Cor.  xy.  8).  And 
this  he  elsewhere  mentions  as  one  of  his  apcstolic 
qualifications:  <Am  I  not  an  npostie?  haye  I 
not  seen  the  Lord  ?'  (1  Cor.  ix.  I).  So  that  his 
*  seeing  that  Just  One  and  hearing  the  word  of 
his  mouth'  was  necessary  to  his  being  *  a  witness 
of  what  he  thus  saw  and  heard'  (Acts  xxii.  14, 
15).  2.  They  must  have  been  immediately 
called  and  chosen  to  that  office  by  Christ  himself. 
This  was  the  case  with  every  one  of  them  (Luke 
vi.  13  ;  Gal.  i.  1),  Matthias  not  excepted ;  for,  as 
he  had  been  a  chosen  disciple  of  Christ  before,  so 
the  Lord,  by  determining  the  lot,  declared  his 
choice,  and  immediately  called  him  to  the  office 
of  an  apostie(Acts  i.  24-26).  3.  Infallible  in- 
spiration was  also  essentially  necessary  to  that 
office  (John  xvi.  13;  1  Cor.  ii.  10;  Gal.  i.  11, 
12).  They  had  not  only  to  explain  the  true  sense 
and  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  (Luke  xxiv.  27 ; 
Acts  xxvi.  22,  23 ;  xxviii.  23),  which  were  hid 
from  the  Jewish  doctors,  but  also  to  give  ibrth 
the  New  Testament  revelation  to  the  world, 
which  was  to  be  the  unalterable  standard  of  fiiith 
and  practice  in  all  succeeding  generations  (1  Pet 
i.  25 ;  1  John  iv.  6).  4.  Anomer  apostolic  qua- 
lification was  the  power  of  working  miracles 
(Mark  xvi.  20 ;  Acts  ii.  43),  such  as  speaking 
with  divers  tongues,  curing  die  lame,  healing  the 
sick,  raising  the  dead,  discerning  of  spirits,  con- 
ferring these  gifts  upon  othere,  &c.  (1  Cor.  xii. 
8-11).  These  were  the  credentials  of  their  divine 
mission  (3  Cor.  xii.  12).  Miracles  were  necessary 
to  confirm  their  doctrine  at  its  first  publication, 
and  to  gain  credit  to  it  in  the  world  as  a  revela- 
tion from  God,  and  by  these  '  God  bare  them 
witness '  (Heb.  ii.  4).  5.  To  these  characteristics 
may  be  added  the  universality  of  their  mission. 
Their  charge  was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
visible  church,  like  that  of  ordinary  pastors,  but, 
being  the  oracles  of  God  to  men,  they  had  <  the 
care  of  all  the  churches '  (2  Cor.  xL  28).  They 
had  a  power  to  settie  their  fiiith  and  order  as  a 
model  to  fhture  ages,  to  determine  all  controver- 
sies (Acts  xvi  4),  and  to  exercise  the  rod  of  dis- 
cipline iipon  all  offenders,  whether  pastors  or 
flock  (I  Cor.  V.  3-6;  2  Cor.  x.  8  ;  xiii.  10). 

It  must  be  obvious,  from  this  scriptural  ac- 
ooant  of  the  apostolical  office,  that  the  Aposties 
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had,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  no  neoenon. 
Their  qualifications  were  supematoral,  and  their 
work,  once  performed,  remains  in  the  ihimllible 
record  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  advaatagt' 
of  the  Church  and  the  world  in  all  future  ages. 
They  are  the  only  authoritative  teachers  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  law.  All  official  men  in 
Christian  churches  can  legitimately  claim  -  no 
higher  place  than  expounders  of  the  doctrines 
and  administrators  of  the  laws  found  in  their 
writings. 

The  word  '  apostle '  occurs  once  in  the  New 
Testament  (Heb.  iii.  1)  as  a  descriptive  designa- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ :  '  The  aposUe  of  our  pro- 
fession,' t.  e.  the  apostle  whom  we  profess  or  ac- 
knowledge. The  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of 
applying  the  corresponding  Hebrew  term  to 
the  person  who  presided  over  the  synagogue, 
and  directed  all  its  officers  and  affairs.  The 
Church  is  represented  as  '  the  house  or  family  of 
God,'  over  which  he  had  placed,  during  the 
Jewish  economy,  Moses,  as  the  superintendent, 
— over  which  he  has  placed,  under  the  Christian 
economy,  Christ  Jesus.  The  import  of  the  term 
apostle^  is— divinely-commissioned  superintend- 
ent ;  and  of  the  whole  phrase„  *  the  apostle  ofonr 
profession'  the  divinely-commissioned  superin- 
tendent, whom  WE  Christians  acknowledge,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  divinely-appointra  su- 
perintendent Moses,  whom  the  Jews  acknow- 
ledged. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  remark  that  thf 
Creed,  commonly  called  The  AposUes*,  though 
very  ancient,  has  no  claim  to  the  name,  except 
as  it  contains  apostolical  doctrine. 

APPEAL.  The  right  of  appeal  to  superioi 
tribunals  has  generally  been  considered  an  es- 
sential concomitant  of  inferior  judicatories. 
When,  from  the  paucity  of  the  population  or  any 
other  cause,  the  subjects  of  litigation  are  few, 
justice  is  usually  administered  by  the  first  an- 
thority  in  the  state,  from  whose  award  no  appeal 
can  lie.  But  when  the  multiplication  of  causes 
precludes  the  continuance  of  tius  practice,  and 
one  or  more  inferior  courts  take  cognizance  of 
the  less  important  matters,  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  superior  tribunal  is  allowed,  with  increasuig 
restrictions  as,  in  the  course  of  time,  subjects  of 
litigation  multiply,  and  as  the  people  become 
weaned  from  the  notion  that  the  administratioD 
of  justice  is  the  proper  function  of  the  chief  civil 
magistrate. 

In  the  desert  Moses  at  first  judged  all  causes 
himself;  and  when,  finding  his  time  and  strength 
unequal  to  his  duty,  he,  at  the  suggestion  ol 
Jethro,  established  a  series  of  judicatories  in  a 
numerically  ascending  scale  (Exod.  xviii.  1 3-26  \ 
he  arranged  that  cases  of  difficulty  should  be  re- 
ferred from  the  inferior  to  the  superior  tribunals, 
and  in  the  last  instance  to  himself.  Althongb 
not  distinctly  stated,  it  appears  from  various  cir^ 
cunistances  that  the  clients  had  a  right  of  appeal, 
similar  to  that  which  the  courts  had  of  reference. 
When  the  prospective  distribution  into  towns,  of 
the  population  which  had  hitherto  remained  in 
one  oomj^ct  bod^jr,  made  other  arrangements  ne- 
cessary, It  was  directed  that  there  uioald  be  a 
similar  reference  of  difficult  cases  to  the  metro- 
politan court  or  chief  magistrate  (*  the  mdge  that 
shall  be  in  those  days')  for  the  time  bemg  (Deut. 
xvi.  16 ;  xvii.  8-12).    That  there  was  a  concur-^ 
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rent  right  of  appeal,  appears  from  the  xme  AhMr 
lom  made*  of  the  delay  of  justice,  which  arose 
from  the  great  number  of  cases  that  came  before 
the  king  his  fhther  (9  Sam.  xv.  2-4).  These  were 
doahtless  i^ipeal  cases  according  to  the  above 
directioii. 

Of  the  later  practice,  before  and  after  the  time 
of  Chrirt,  we  luiye  some  clearer  knowledge  from 
Jaeephoa  and  the  Talmndists.  It  seems  that  a 
man  ooold  carry  his  case  by  appeal  through  all 
the  inferior  courts  to  the  Grawl  Sanhednin  at 
Jerusalem,  whose  decision  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree absolute  and  final.  The  Jews  themselves 
trace  the  origin  of  these  later  usages  up  to  the 
time  of  Moaes :  they  were  at  all  events  based 
on  early  principleB,  and  therefore  reflect  back 
some  hght  upon  the  intimatioDS  respecting 
the  right  of  i^pttl  which  we  find  in  the  sacred 
books. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  appeal  in  the 
New  Testament  belongs  to  another  class.  It  is 
the  celebrated  appeal  of  St  Paul  from  the  tri- 
hoxttd  of  the  Roman  procurator  Festos  to  that  of 
the  emperor ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  (Actszxv.  10,  11). 
Such  an  appeal  having  been  once  lodged,  the 
memor  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  case : 
he  ooM  not  even  disniss  it,  although  he  might 
be  eftisfied  that  the  matter  was  fnvolou^  and 
not  worth  forwarding  to  Rome.  Accordini^Iy, 
vAen  Paul  was  again  heard  by  Festus  and  kmg 
Agrippa  (merely  to  obtun  materials  for  a  report 
M  to  the  emperor),  it  was  admitted  that  the  apostle 
-  miaiit  have  been  liberated  if  he  had  not  appealed 
to  Ocaar  (Acts  zxri.  32). 

It  maj  easily  be  seen  that  a  right  of  appeal 
whidi,  like  thi^  involved  a  long  and  ezpensire 
journey,  was  by  no  means  ftvquently  resorted  to. 
In  lod^png  his  appeal  Paul  exercised  one  of  the 
high  pnvile^  of  Koman  citizenship  which  be- 
longed to  lum  by  birth  (Acts  zzii.  28).  [Citt- 
suiSBiP.'l  The  right  of  appeal  connected  with 
that  prrviiege  originated  in  the  Valerian,  Porcian, 
and  Sempronian  laws,  by  which  it  was  enacted 
that  if  any  magistrate  should  order  flagellation 
or  deaA  to  be  inflicted  npon  a  Roman  citizen, 
the  accused  person  might  appeal  to  the-  judgment 
of  the  peojde.  But  what  was  originally  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  people  had  in  Paul's  time  be- 
come that  of  the  emperor,  and  appeal  therefore 
waa  made  to  him.  Hence  Pliny  mentions  that 
he  had  sent  to  Rome  some  Christians,  who  were 
Roman  dtizens,  and  had  applied  unto  Cassar. 
This  privilege  could  not  be  disallowed  by  any 
magistrate  to  any  person  whom  the  law  entitled 
to  it.  Indeed,  very  heavy  penalties  were  attached 
to  any  refosal  to  grant  it,  or  to  furnish  the  party 
with  fiicilities  fi>r  going  to  Rome. 

APPHIA,  the  name  of  a  woman  (Philemon  2) 
who  18  supposed  by  Chrywstom  and  Theodoret 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Philemon. 

AFPII-FOHaM,  a  market  town  in  Italy,  43 
Roman  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  great  road  £rom 
Rome  to  Brundusium,  coostructed  by  Appius 
CUwdioa.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  sup- 
posed to  be  Appii-Forum,  are  still  observed  at  a 
plaee  called  Uasarillo  di  Santa  Maria,  on  the 
border  of  the  Pontine  marshes.  When  Saint 
Paul  was  taken  to  Italy,  some  of  the  CbristiaDS 
of  Roma,  being  apprised  of  his  apprxMch,  jour- 
acyed  tk*  meet  him  as  ihr  as  *  Appii-Forum  and 
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the  Three  Tayems'  (Acts  xxviii.  15),  a  town 
eight  or  ten  miles  nearer  to  Rome  than  Appii- 
Forum.  The  *  Three  Taverns '  was  certainly  a 
place  of  rest  and  refreshment,  probablv  on  ac- 
count of  the  badness  of  the  water  at  Appii-Forum, 
and  the  probability  is  that  bome  of  tire  Christians 
remained  at  the  *  Three  Taverns,'  where  it  was 
known  the  advancing  party  would  rest,  while 
some  others  went  on  as  far  as  Appii-Forum  to 
meet  Paul  on  the  road. 

APPLE.  The  word  Tappuach  is  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  Authorized  Version.  Most  authors 
on  Biblical  Botany  admit  th'at  apple  is  not  the 
correct  translation,  for  that  fhiit  is  in<Ufierent  in 
Palestine,  being  produced  of  good  quality  only 
on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  in  Damascus. '  Many 
contend  that  *  quince '  b  the  correct  translation 
of  Tappuach.  Though  somewhat  more  snitabU' 
than  the  apple,  we  think  that  neither  the  quince 
tree  nor  fruit  is  so  superior  to  oUiers  as  to  be 
selected  for  notice  in  this  passages  of  Scripture 
where  tappuach  occurs.  The  citron,  we  tnink, 
has  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  the  Tbppvacfi 
of  Scripture,  as  it  was  esteemed  by  the  ancients, 
and  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  conspicuously 
different,  both  as  a  fruit  and  a  tree,  from  the 
ordinary  vegetation  of  Syria,  and  the  only  one 
of  the  orange  tribe  which  was  known  to  the 
ancients.  The  orange,  lemon,  and  lime,  were 
introduced  to  the  kuov/ledge  of  Europeans  at  a 
much  later  period,  probably  bv  the  Arabs  from 
India.  That  the  citron  was  well  known  to  tiie 
Hebrews  we  have  the  assurance  in  the  fact  men- 
tioned b^  Josephus,  that  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles kmg^  Alexander  Jannsus  was  pelted  with 
citrons,  which  the  Jews  had  in  their  hands ;  for, 
as  he  says,  *  the  law  required  that  at  that  feast 
every  one  should  have  branches  of  the  palm-tree 
and  ctVron-tree.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in 
the  Hebrews  having  made  use  of  boughs  of  the 
citron,  as  it  was  a  native  of  Media,  and  well 
known  to  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  juried; 
and  indeed  on  some  old  coins  of  Samana,  the 
citron  may  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  palnk-tree; 
and  it  is  not  an  unimportant  confinnation  that 
the  Jews  still  continue  to  make  offerings  of 
citrons  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Citrons, 
accordingly,  are  iiiipocted  in  coii.siderable  quan- 
tities for  this  purpose,  and  are  afterwards  sold, 
being  more  highly  esteemed  after  having  been 
so  offered. 

The  tappitachf  or  citron-tree,  is  mentioned 
chiefly  in  the  Canticles,  ch.  ii.  3,  '  as  the  citron 
tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood;'  ver.  5» 
'  Comfort  me  with  citrons,  for  I  am  sick  of  love  ;*' 
vii.  8,  *  The  smell  of  thy  nose  like  citrons ;'  so 
in  viii.  6.  A^in,  in  Prov.  xxv.  11, '  A  word 
fidy  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  (or  rather 
golden  citrons)  in  baskets  of  silver.'  In  Joel  L 
12,  it  is  enumerated  with  the  vine,  the  fig-tree, 
the  palm,  and  pom«>granate,  as  aroon^  the  most 
valuable  trees  of  Palestine.  The  nch  colour, 
fragrant  odour,  and  handsome  appearance  of  the 
tree,  whether  in  flower  or  in  fruit, 'are  particu- 
larly suited  to  all  the  above  passages. oi  Scrip- 
ture. 

AQIJILA,  a  Jew  with  whom  Paul  became  ac- 
quainted on  tus  first  visit  to  Corinth ;  a  native 
of  PontuB,  and  by  occupation  a  tent-maker.  He 
and  lus  wife  Priscilla  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
Home  in  consequence  of  an  edict  issued  by  the 
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Kmperor  Claadins,  by  winch  all  Jews  irepe 
banished  from  Rome.  Whether  Aqoila  and 
IMscLlIa  were  at  that  time  conyerts  to  the 
Christian  fiiith  cannot  be  positiTely  determined ; 
but  at  all  events,  they  had  embraced  Christianity 
before  Paufleft  Corinth ;  for  we  are  informed 
that  they  accompanied  him  to  Ephesns,  and  meet- 
ing there  with  Apollos,  who  'knew  only  the 
baptism  of  John/  they  *  instructed  him  in  the 
way  of  God  more  perfectly  *  (Acts  xyiii.  25,  26). 
From  that  time  they  appear  to  have  been  zealous 
promoters  of  the  Uhnstian  cause.  Paul  styles 
them  his  '  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus,'  and  intimates 
that  they  had  exposed  themselyes  to  imminent 
danser  on  his  account  (Rom.  xyi.  3,  4).  When 
Pam  wrote  his  epistie  to  the  Romans  they  were 
at  Rome ;  but  some  years  after  they  returned  to 
E^hesus,  for  Paul  sends  salutations  to  them  in 
his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iy.  19). 
Their  occupation  as  tent-makers  probably  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  them  to  keep  a  number  of 
workmen  constantiy  resident  in  their  fiimily, 
and  to  these  (to  such  of  them  at  least  as  had 
embraced  the  Christian  fkith)  may  refer  the  re- 
markable expressioui '  the  Church  that  is  in  their 
house* 

AR,  the  capital  city  of  the  Moabites  (Num. 
xxi.  28 :  Deut  ii.  9,  18,  29),  near  the  riyer  Arnon 
(Deut  il  18,  24 ;  Num.  xxi.  13-15).  It  appears 
to  haye  been  burnt  by  King  Sihon  (Num.  xxi. 
28),  and  Isaiah,  in  describing  the  fbture  calami- 
ties of  the  Moabites,  says,  *  In  the  night,  Ar  of 
Moab  is'  laid  waste  and  brought  to  silence'  (Isa. 
xy.  1).  In  his  comment  on  this  passage,  Jerome 
states  that  in  his  youth  there  was  a  great  earth- 
(pake,  by  which  Ar  was  destroyed  in  the  nights 
tmie. 

This  city  was  also  called  Rabbah  or  Rabbath, 
and,  to  ^tinguish  it  from  Rabbath  of  Ammon, 
Rabbath-Moab.  The  site  still  bears  the  name  of 
Rabbah.  It  is  about  17  miles  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  10  miles  south  of  the  Arnon  fModjeb),  and 
about  the  same  distance  north  of  Kerek.  The 
niins  of  Rabbah  are  situated  on  a  low  hill, 
whidi  commands  the  whole  plain.  They  pre- 
sent noUiing  of  interest  except  two  old  Roman 
temples  and  some  tanks. 

ARA'BIA,  an  extensiye  region  occupying  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Asia,  between  12*^45' 
and  344°  N.  lat,  and  32.^''  and  eo"*  E.  long.  iVom 
Greenwich ;  haying  on  the  W.  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  and  the  Red  sea  (^called  from  it  the  Arabian 
Gulf),  which  separate  it  from  Africa ;  on  the  S. 
the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  on  the  K  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Euphrates.  The  boundary  to  the 
north  has  neyer  been  well  defined.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  countries  of  the  south  where  the  descend- 
ants of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  haye  neither 
been  extirpated  nor  expelled  by  northern  in- 
yaders.  'They  haye  not  only  retained  posses- 
sion of  their  ancestral  homes,  but  haye  sent 
forth  colonies  to  all  the  adjacent  regions,  and 
eyen  to  more  distant  lands,  both  in  Africa  and 
Asia. 

With  the  history  of  no  country  save  that  of 
Palestine  are  there  connected  so  many  hallowed 
and  impressiye  associations  as  witii  that  of 
Arabia.  Here  liyed  and  suffered  the  holy  pa- 
triarch Job ;  here  Moses,  when  '  a  stranger  and 
a  shepherd^'  ^w  the  bumbg,  unconsuming 
boh;  here  Elijah  found  shelter  from  the  rage 
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of  peneeution ;  here  was  the  scene  of  all  the 
maryellous  displays  of  diyine  power  and  mercy 
that  followed  tiie  deliyerance  of  Israel  from  tlic 
Egyptian  yoke,  and  accompanied  their  joomey- 
ings  to  the  Promised  Land ;  and  here  Jehorah 
manifested  himself  in  yisible  glory  to  his  people. 
From  the  influence  of  these  associations,  com- 
bined with  its  proximity  to  Palestine,  and  the 
close  affinity  in  blood,  manners,  and  customs 
between  the  northern  portion  of  its  inhabitants 
and  the  Jews,  Arabia  is  a  regioD  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  student  of  the  Bible;  and  it  is 
chiefly  in  its  relation  to  subjecta  of  Bible  study 
that  we  are  now  to  consider  it. 

In  early  times  the  Hebrews  induded  a  part  of 
what  we  call  Arabia  among  the  countries  they 
yaguely  designated  as  *Sie  East,'  the  inlui- 
bitants  being  numbered  among  the  *  Sons  of  the 
Kast,'  I.  e.  Orientals.  But  there  is  no  eyidenoe 
to  show  that  these  phrases  are  eycr  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  country  known  to  us  as  Arabia. 
Hiey  appear  to  haye  been  commonly  used  m 
speaking  of  those  parts  whidi  lay  dye  eait  of 
Palestine,  or  on  the  north-east  aud  soath-^ist; 
though  occasionally  they  do  seem  to  w>int  to 
tracts  which  lay  indeed  to  the  south  and  south- 
west of  that  country,  but  to  the  east  and  soUli- 
east  of  Egypt 


44.  [Bedoida  Anba.] 

We  find  the  name  Af(A  first 
oocur  about  the  time  of  Solomon.  It 
a  portion  of  the  country,  an  inhabitant^being 
called  Arabi,  an  Arabian  (Isa.  xiiL  20),  or  in 
later  Hebrew,  Arbi  (Neh.  ±  19%  the  plural  of 
which  was  Arbim  (3  Chr.  xxi.  16),  or  Arbiim 
{Arabiane)  (2  Chr.  xyii.  II).  In  some  plaoes 
these  names  seem  to  be  gi^en  to  the  Nomadic 
tribes  generally  (Isa.  xiii.  20 ;  Jer.  iii.  S)  and  > 
their  country  (Isa.  xzL  13).     The   kki^i   ef  | 
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Antbia  from  whom  Solomon  (2  Chr.  iz.  14)  and 
Jehoeaphat  (2  Chr,  xvii.  11)  receiyed  gifts  were, 
probably,  Bedouin  chiefs ;  though  in  the  place 
parallel  to  tiie  former  text  (1  Kings  z.  15),  in- 
stead of  Arab  we  find  Ereb,  rendered  in  Jer. 
zzT.  20,  24,  *  mingled  people,'  but  which  Gese- 
iuiis»  following  the  Chaldee,  understands  to 
mean  *  foreign  allies/  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
hotwerer,  that  in  all  the  passages  where  the 
word  Arab  occurs  it  designates  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  territory  known  to  ns  as  Arabia. 
Tins  in  the  account  given  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  21) 
of  the  Arabian  tribes  that  traded  with  Tyre, 
mention  is  specially  made  of  Arab  (comp.  Jcr. 
XXV.  24).  Tn  2  Chr.  xxi.  16 ;  xxii.  1 ;  xxvi.  7 ; 
Neh.  IT.  7,  we  find  the  Arabians  classed  with  the 
Philistines,  the  Ethiopians  ({.  e.  the  Asiatic 
Cudiitea,  of  whom  they  are  said  to  have  been 
neighbours),  the  Mehunims,  the  Ammonites,  and 
Ashdodites.  At  what  period  this  name  Arab 
was  extended  to  the  whole  region  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain.  From  it  the  Greeks  formed 
the  word  Arabia,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  New 
Testament;  in  Gal.  L  17,  in  reference  probably 
to  the  tract  adjacent  to  Damascene  Sjrria,  and 
in  GaL  iv.  25,  m  reference  to  the  peniusula  of 
Moont  Sinai  Arabs  are  mentioned  among  the 
strangers  assembled  at  Jerusalem  at  the  Pente- 
cost (Acts  U.  11). 

The  early  Greek  geographers  mention  only 
two  diTisiottS  of  this  vast  region,  Bapptf  and 
Detert  Arabia.  But  after  the  city  of  Petra,  in 
Idnmsea,  had  become  celebrated  as  the  metro- 
polis of  a  commercial  peonle,  the  NabathKans, 
It  gave  name  to  a  third  division,  viz.  Arabia 
Peiraa  (improperly  translated  iStony  Arabia); 
and  this  threefold  (iiviuonhas  obtained  through- 
oat  Europe  ever  since. 

1.  Arabia  Feuz,  i.  e.  Happy  Arabia.  This 
part  of  Arabia  lies  between  &.e  Red  Sea  on  the 
we>t  and  the  PenUn  Gulf  on  the  east,  the 
boundary  to  the  north  bein^  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  between  their  respective  northern  cxtre 
mitiea,  Akaba  and  Basra  or  Bussora.  It  thus 
embraces  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
eoantrr  known  to  us  as  Arabia. 

Arabia  may  be  described  ^nerally  as  an  ele- 
vated table-land,  *he  moontam  ran^  of  which 
are  bj  some  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  those 
of  Syria.  In  Arabia  Felix  the  ridges,  which  are 
very  high  in  the  interior,  slope  gtotly  on  the 
east  toinuds  the  Persian  Guli^  and  on  the  north- 
east towards  the  vast  plains  of  the  desert  On 
the  west  the  declivities  are  steeper,  and  on  the 
north-west  the  chains  are  connected  with  those 
of  Arabia  Petraa.  Commencing  our  survey  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  first  province 
which  lies  along  its  shore  is  the  Hedjaz.  This 
was  the  cradle  of  Mdiammedan  superstition, 
eontuninff  both  Mecca,  where  the  prophet  was 
bom,  ana  Medina,  where  he  was  buried;  and 
benoe  it  became  the  Holj  Land  of  the  Moslem, 
whither  they  resort  in  pilgrimage  from  all  parts 
of  the  East  It  is  on  the  whole  a  barren  tract, 
consisting  chiefljT  of  rugged  mountains  and 
•andy  pluns.  Still  more  unproductive^  however, 
is  tiie  jon^  fia^  dreary  belt,  of  varving  width, 
called  ToMMo,  which  runs  along  the  coast  to 
tha  aonth  of  He^Jaa,  and  was  at  no  distant  period 
oopvered  by  the  sea.  But  next  to  this  comes 
Ymu»9  tlie  true  Arabia  Felix  of  the  ancients. 
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'  Araby  the  Blest '  of  modem  poets,  and  doubt- 
le&^  tiie  finest  portion  of  the  peninsula.  Yet  if  j  | 
it  be  distinguished  for  fertility  and  beauty,  it  is  , 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  contrast,  for  it  is  fiir  from  | 
coming  up  to  the  expectations  which  travellers  I 
had  funned  of  it  Turning  from  the  west  to  the  J 
south  coast  of  the  peninsula,  we  next  come  to 
the  extensive  province  of  Hhadramaut  (the  ' 
Hazamiaveth  of  the  Bible),  a  re^^on  not  unlike  | 
Yemen  in  its  general  features,  with  the  excep-  \ 
tion  of  the  tracts  called  Mahhrah  and  Sahar,  , 
which  are  dreary  deserts.  The  south-east  comer  j 
of  the  peninsula,  between  Hhadramaut  and  the  i 
Persian  Gulf,  is  occupied  by  the  important  dis-  j 
trict  of  Oman,  which  has  been  in  all  ages  fkmous  ! 
for  its  trade,  which  has  been  greatiy  extended  ! 
by  the  present  imaum  of  Muscat  Along  the  j 
Persian  Gulf  northward  stretches  the  province 
of  Laksa,  or  rather  El  HastOy  to  which  belong  : 
the  Bahrein  Islands,  &mous  for  their  pearls. 
The  districts  we  have  enumerated  all  lie  alonff 
the  coasts,  but  beyond  them  in  the  south 
stretches  the  vast  desert  of  Akhaf,  or  Roba-el- 
Khali,  i.e.  'the  empty  abode,'  a  desolate  and 
dreary  unexplored  waste  of  sand.  To  the  north 
of  this  extends  the  sreat  central  province  of  | 
Nedched  or  N^d.  It  ma^  be  described  as  ' 
having  been  the  great  qfficima  gentium  of  the 
south,  as  were  Scandinavia  and  Tartary  of  the 
north ;  for  it  is  the  region  whence  there  issued 
at  different  periods  those  countiess  hordes  of 
Arabs  which  overran  a  great  part  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Here  too  was  the  origin  and  the  seat  of 
the  Wahabees  (so  formidable  until  subdued  in 
1818  by  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt),  their 
chief  town  being  Dereyeh. 

The  geological  structure  and  nrineraJogical 
productions  of  this  part  of  Arabia  are  in  a  great  j 
measure  unknown.  In  the  mountains  about  | 
Mecca  and  Medina  the  predominant  rocks  are  of  j 
grej  and  red  granite,  porphyry,  and  limestone.  | 
This  is  also  the  case  in  the  great  chain  that  mns  j 
southward  towards  Maskat;  only  that  in  the  j 
ridge  that  rises  behind  ther  Tehama  there  is  : 
found  schistus  and  basalt  instead  of  granite.  | 
Traces  of  volcanic  action  may  be  perceived  t 
around  Medina,  as  also  at  Aden  and  in  many  | 
other  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Hot-springs  are  of  ^ 
frequent  occurrence  on  the  Hadjee  or  pilgrim  i 
road  to  Mecca.  The  ancients  believed  that  ! 
Arabia  yielded  both  gold  and  precious  stones,  ! 
but  Niebuhr  doubts  if  this  ever-  was  tbe  ease. 
The  most  valuable  ore  found  now  is  the  lead  of  | 
Oman:  what  is  called  the  Mocha  stone  is  a  i 
species  of  agate  that  comes  from  India.  The  ! 
native  iron  is  coarse  and  brittle ;  at  Loheia  and 
elsewhere  there  are  hills  of  foosil  salt  Arabia 
Felix  has  always  been  fiimous  for  frankincense, 
myrrh,  aloes,  balsam,  gums,  cassia,  &c ;  but  it 
is  doubtfiil  whether  the  last-mentioned  and  other 
articles  supposed  to  be  indigenous  were  not  im- 
ported from  India.  Here  are  found  all  the 
fruits  of  temperate  and  warm  climates,  among 
whidi  the  date^  the  fruit  of  the  palm-trc«,  is  the 
most  common,  and  is,  along  with  the  spedes  of  j 
grain  called  dhovrra,  the  staple  article  of  fbod.  ' 
But  the  most  valuable  ve^^table  production  is  | 
coffee ;  fisr  Yemen,  if  not  its  native  country,  is  • 
the  habitat  where  it  has  reached  the  ^eatest  ■ 
state  of  perfection.  In  the  ammal  kingdom  ^ 
Arabia  possesses,  in  common  with  the  ad^aoent  i 
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,  rediona,  the  camel,  panthers,  lynxes,  hyenas, 
'  jackals,  gazelles,  asses  (wild  and  tame),  monkeys, 
.  &c^  But  the  glory  of  Arabia  is  its  hone.  As  in 
i  no  other  country  is  that  animal  so  much  es- 
I  teemed,  so  in  no  other  are  its  noble  qualities  of 
I  swiftness,  endurance,  temper,  attachment  to  man, 
\  so  finely  dcTeloj^  Of  the  insect  tribes,  the 
I  locust,  both  from  its  numbers  and  its  destructiYe- 
i  ness,  is  the  motft  formidable  scourge  to  Tegeta- 
'  tion.  The  Arabian  seas  swarm  with  fish,  sear 
!  fowl,  and  shells ;  coral  abounds  in  the  Bed  Sea, 
-    and  pearls  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

2.  Ababia  Dbserta.  This  takes  in  that 
I  portion  of  the  country  which  lies  north  of 
I '  Arabia  Felix,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-east 
i  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  north-west  by  Syria, 
].  and    on   the    west   by  Palestine   and  Arabia 

■  Petnca.  So  far  as  it  has  yet  been  explored, 
I  Desert  Arabia  appears  to  be  one  continuous, 
; ,  elerated,  interminable  steppe,  occasionally  inter- 
I  sected  by  ranges  of  hills.  Sand  and  salt  are  the 
i  chief  elements  of  the  soil,  which  in  many  places 
'  i  is  entirely  bare,  but  elsewhere  yields  stunted  and 
<    thorny  shrubs  or  thinly-scattered  saline  plants. 

■  That  part  of  the  wilderness  called  El  Hhammad 
• '  lies  on  the  Syrian  frontier,  extending  from  the 
, :  Uauran  to  the  Euphrates,  and  is  one  immense 

d€»d  and  dreary  level,  very  scantily  supplied 
'  with  water,  except  near  the  banks  of  the  river, 
i  \  where  the  fields  are  irrigated  by  wh<$el8  and 
'  other  artificial  contrivances. 
I  The  sky  in  these  deserts  is  generally  cloudless, 
; :  but  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  is  modemted  by 
'  cooling  winds,  which,  however,  raise  fearful 
! '  tempests  of  sand  and  du&t  Here,  too,  as  in 
other  reeions  of  the  East,  occasionally  prevails 
:  the  burning,  suffocating  south-^a&t  wniu,  called 
;  by  the  Arabs  £1  Hharur  (the  Hut),  but  more 
!  commonly  Samum^  and  by  the  Turks  iSamt/tli 
(both  words  meaning  '  tlie  Poisonous '),  the'  et- 
lects  of  which,  however,  have  by  some  ti-avellers 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  This  is  probally  *•  the 
east  wind  and  the  *wind  from  the  desert* 
spoken  of  in  Scripture.  Another  phenomenon, 
which  is  not  peculiar,  indeed,  to  Desert  Arabia, 
but  is  seen  there  in  greatest  frequency  and  per- 
fection, is  what  the  French  call  the  vtiraye,  the 
delusive  appearance  of  an  expanse  of  water, 
created  by  tne  tremulous,  undulatory  movement 
of  the  vapours  raised  by  the  excessive  heat  of 
a  meridian  sun.  It  is  called  in  Arabic  eerab, 
and  is  no  doubt  the  Hebrew  earab  of  Isa.  xxxv. 
7,  which  our  translators  have  rendered  'the 
parched  ground.' 

8.  Arabia  Pbibjka  appears  to  have  derived 
its  name  fh>m  its  chief  town  Petra  (t.  «.  a  rock), 
although  (as  is  remarked  by  Burckhardt)  the 
epiUiet  is  also  ^propriate  on  account  of  the 
rocky  mountains  and  stony  plains  which  com- 
pose Its  surftoe.  It  embraces  all  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  country ;  being  bounded 
cm  the  east  Inr  Desert  and  Happy  Arabia,  on  the 
north  by  Palestine  and  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  west  by  £^^t,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Bed 
Sea.  This  division  of  Arabia  has  been  of  late 
years  visited  by  a  great  many  travellers  ftom 
Europe^  and  is  consequently  much  better  known 
than  the  other  portions  of  the  country.  Con- 
fining ourselves  at  present  to  a  general  outline, 
we  raftr  ibr  details  to  the  articles  Sni ai.  Exodus, 
Edom,  Mqab^  fto.    Beginning  at  the  northern 
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fh>ctier,  there  meets  the  elevated  plain  of  Belka, 
to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  district  of  Kerak 
(Kir),  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Moabites,  their 
kinsmen  of  Ammon  having  settled  to  the  north 
of  this,  in  Arabia  Deserta.  The  north  border  of 
Moab  was  the  brook  Amon,  now  the  Wtdj-el- 
Mo^eb;  to  the  south  of  Moab,  separated  from 
it  by  the  Wady-el-Ahsy,  lay  Mount  Seir,  the  do- 
minion of  the  Edomites,  or  Idumaoj  reaching  as 
fiur  as  to  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  creat  val- 
ley which  runs  firom  the  Dead  Sea  to  that  point 
consists,  first,  of  el-Ghor,  which  is  comparatively 
low,  but  sradually  rises  by  a  succession  of  lime- 
stone clira  into  the  more  elevated  plain  of 
dArabah,  ibrmerly  mentioned.  *  We  were  now," 
says  Professor  Robinson  {Biblical  JSeaearclcs, 
vol.  iL  p.  502),  'upon  the  plain  or  rather  the 
rolling  uesert,  of  the  Arabah ;  the  sur&ce  wa» 
in  general  loose  gravel  and  stones,  everywhere 
fiiiTOwed  and  torn  with  the  beds  of  torrents.  A 
more  frightful  desert  it  had  hardly  been  our  loi 
to  beholcL  The  mountains  beyond  presented  a 
most  uninviting  and  hideous  aspect;  precipicc^ 
and  naked  conical  peaks  of  chalky  and  ^vell  j 
formation  rising  one  above  another  without  a 
s\gn  of  life  or  vegetation.'  The  character  of  tbt 
mountains  on  the  east  of  Arabah  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  on  the  west  The  latter,  which 
seemed  to  be  not  more  than  two-thirds  as  high, 
are  wholly  desert  and  sterile;  while  these  or 
the  east  appear  to  enjoy  a  sufficiency  of  rain, 
and  are  covered  with  tufts  of  herbs  and  oc- 
casional trees.  This  mountainous  region  V 
divided  into  two  districts :  that  to  the  north  i: 
called  Jebdl  (t.  e.  mountains,  tiie  Gebal  of  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  7) ;  that  to  the  south  Eshr-Sherah.  To 
the  district  of  EslKSherah  belongs  Mount  Hor, 
the  burial-place  of  Aaron,  towering  above  tlu 
Wady  Mou^a  (valley  of  Moses),  wnere  are  the 
celebrated  ruins  of  Petra  (the  ancient  capital  of 
the  NabathKo-Idumirans),  the  mountainous  tract 
immediately  west  of  the  Arabah,  is  a  desert  lime- 
stone region,  fiill  of  precipitous  ridges,  througli 
which  no  travelled  road  has  ever  pau^ 

To  the  west  of  Idunuca  extends  the  'great 
and  terrible  wilderness'  of  ee-TiA,  i.  e.  'the 
Wandering.'  so  called  from  bebg  the  scene  of 
the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  IsraeL  It 
consists  of  vast  interminable  plains,  a  hard  ^- 
velly  soil,  acd  irregular  ridges  of  limestone  hilk. 
It  apiiears  that  the  middle  of  this  desert  is  oceu- 

5ied  by  a  lon^  central  basin,  extending  fSrom 
ebel-et-Tih  (t.  e.  the  mountain  of  the  wander- 
ing, a  cliain  pretty  fiu-  south)  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  This  basin  descends  towards 
the  north  with  a  rapid  slope,  and  is  drained 
through  all  its  length  by  Wadv-el-Arish,  which 
enters  the  sea  near  the  place  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  borders  of  EgrpL 

This  description  drUie  formation  of  the  north- 
em  desert  will  enable  us  to  form  a  more  distinct 
conception  of  the  general  features  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai,  which  lies  south  of  it,  being  formed 
by  the  two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulls  of 
Akaba  and  Sues.  If  the  parallel  of  the  north 
coast  of  Egypt  be  extended  eastward  to  the  great 
Wady-el-Arabah,  it  appears  that  the  desert,  south 
of  this  parallel,  rises  mdually  towards  the 
south,  until  on  the  summit  of  the  rid^e  Et-Tth, 
between  the  two  gnlfi^  it  attains  the  elevation  of 
4322  feet     The  waters  of  all  thia  great  tnMl 
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flow  off  northward  citlier  to  tlie  Mediternmeen 
or  ate  Dead  Sea.  The  Tih  fonms  a  sort  of  offset, 
&sd  along  its  sootheni  base  the  surfkce  sinks  at 
oaee  to  the  height  of  only  about  3000  feet,  form- 
ing the  candy  plain  which  extends  nearly  across 
the  peninsula.  After  this  the  mountains  of  the 
pininsula  proper  commence,  and  rise  rapidJy 
through  the  formations  of  sandstone,  grunstein, 
porphyry,  and  granite,  into  the  lofty  masses  of 
Sl  Catherine  and  Um  Shanmer,  the  former  of 
which  has  an  eleration  of  81()8  Paris  feet,  or 
hearly  double  that  of  the  Tth.  Here  the  waters 
all  run  eastward  or  westward  to  the  Gnl&  of 
Akaba  and  Suez. 

The  soil  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  is  in  general 
very  unproductive,  yielding  only  palm-trees,  aca- 
cias, tamarisks,  ooloquintida,  and  dwarfish, 
thorny  shrubs.  Among  the  animals  may  be 
mentioned  the  mountain-goat,  sazelles,  leopards, 
a  kind  of  marmot  called  vBohber  [Cokbtj,  the 
Jieeby  supposed  hj  Col.  C.  Hamilton  Smith  to  be 
a  species  of  wild  wolf-dog,  &a:  of  birds  there 
are  eagles,  partridges,  pigeons,  the  Acrfto,  a 
f  pedes  of  quail,  &c  There  are  serpents,  as  in 
mcient  times  (Num.  zxi.  4,  6),  and  travelliers 
$peak  of  a  large  lizard  called  dhob^  common  in 
ihe  desert,  but  of  unusnallj  frequent  occurrence 
here.  The  peninsula  is  mhabited  by  Bedouin 
Arabs,  and  its  entire  population  was  estimated 
by  Burckhardt  at  not  more  than  4000  souls. 

Though  this  part  of  Arabia  must  ever  be  me- 
morable as  the  scene  of  the  journeying  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land,  yet 
Tery  few  of  the  spots  mentioned'  in  Scripture  can 
now  he  identified :  nor,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
centuries,  ouffht  that  ^  be  occasion  of  surprise. 
According  to  rf  iebuhr,  Robinson,  &c.  they  crossed 
the  Bed  Sea  near  Suez,  but  the  tradition  of  tlie 
ooontry  fixes  the  point  of  transit  eight  or  ten 
miles  south  of  Sues,  opposite  the  place  called 
Ayoun  Monsa,  t.  e.  the  Fountains  of  Moses,  where 
Bobinaon  recently  found  seven  wells,  some  of 
which,  however,  were  mere  excavations  in  the 
sand.  About  15^  hours  (33  ffeographical  miles) 
south-east  of  that  is  the  Well  of  Hawarah,  the 
March  of  Scripture,  whose  bitter  water  is  pro- 
noonoed  by  the  Arabs  to  be  the  worst  in  these 
regions.  Two  or  three  hours  south  of  Haw&i-ah 
the  traveller  comes  to  the  Wady  Ghimmdel,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Elim  of  Moses.  From  the  plain 
of  El-kaa,  which  Bobinson  takes  to  be  the  desert 
of  Sin  (not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  Ztn, 
which  belonged  to  the  great  desert  of  Kadesh), 
they  would  enter  the  Sinaitic  ranges  probably 
along  the  upper  part  of  Wady  Feiran  and 
through  the  Wady-esh-Sheikh,  one  of  the  prin- 
ei]pal  valleys  of  the  peninsula.  The  Arabs  call 
this  whole  cluster  of  mountains  Jebd-et-TEtr  \ 
the  Christians  generally  designate  it  as  *  Simai,* 
and  give  the  name  of  Horeb  to  a  particular  monn- 
tam,  whereas  in  Scripture  the  names  are  used 
interehanipeably.  [Sinai.] 

Having  now  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  this  ex- 
tensive region  in  its  three  divisions,  let  us  advert 
to  tiie  people  by  whom  it  was  at  first  settled,  and 
by  whose  desooidants  it  is  still  inhabited.  There 
is  a  prevalent  notion  that  the  Arabs,  both  of  the 
gontn  and  north,  ore  descended  fh>m  Ishmael ; 
but  the  idea  of  Uie  southern  Arabs  being  of  the 
I  |K«terity  of  Ishmsel  is  entirely  without  founda- 
tion, lad  seems  to  have  origmated  in  the  tra- 
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dition  invented  by  Arab  vanity,  that  tbc^,  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  are  of  rhtr  ^ei;d  of  Abraham — 
a  vanity  which,  besides  dif  fii.ui-iu{>  and  falsifying 
the  whole  history  of  the  patriarch  an<l  hi?  Fcn 
Ishmael,  has  transferred  the  scene  of  it  fVom 
Palestine  to  Mecca.  If  we  go  to  the  most  au- 
thentic source  of  ancient  ethnography,  the  book 
of  Genesis,  we  therfc  find  that  the  vast  tracts  of 
country  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  Arabia 
gradually  became  peopled  by  a  variety  of  tribes 
of  different  lineage,  though  it  is  row  in-i possible 
to  determine  the  precise  limits  within  which  thcv 
fixed  their  permanent  or  nomadic  abode.  We 
shall  here  exhibit  a  tabular  view  of  these  races 
in  chronological  order,  t.  e.  according  to  the 
successive  seras  of  their  respective  progenitors: — 
I.  Hamites,  t.  e.  Uie  posterity  of  Ctish^  Ham's 
eldest  son,  whose  descendants  appear  to  have 
settled  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  to  have  i-ent  co- 
lonies across  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  opposite  coa^t  of 
Afirica;  and  hence  CusA  became  a  general  name 
for  <  the  south,'  and  spedally  for  Arabian  and 
African  Ethiopia.  The  sons  of  Cu&li  (Gen.  x. 
7)  were  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah,  Raaniah  or 
Bagma  (his  sons,  Sheba  and  Dedan),  and  Sab- 


II.  Sbemites,  including  the  following: 

A.  Joktanite*^  i,  e.  the  descendants  ox  Joktan, 
the  second  son  of  Eber,  Shem's  great^grandEon 
(Gen.  X.  25,  26).    According  to  Arab  trudition 
Joktan,  after  the  confuFion  of  tongues  and  dis- 
persion at  Babel,  settled  in  Yemen,  where  he  ; 
reigned  as  king.    Joktan  had  thirteen  sons,  some  ' 
of  whose  names  may  be  obscurely  traced  in  the 
desi^ations  of  certain  districts  in  Arabia  Felix. 
Their  names  were  Almodad,  Shalcph,  Hhassar-  . 
maveth  (preserved  in  the  name  of  the  province  , 
of  Hhadramaut),  Jarach,  Hadoram,  Uzal  (be-  ; 
lieved  by  the  Arabs  to  have  been  the  founder  of  i 
Sanaa  in  Yemen),  Dikia,  Obal,  Abin[iael,  Sheba, 
Ophir,  Havilah,  and  Jobab.  ; 

B.  AhrahamiteSy  divided  into — 

(a)  Hagarenes  or  HagariteSf  so  called  fi'om 
Hagar  the  mother ;  otherwise  termed  Ishmaelilu 
fnMoa  her  son.  The  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
XXV.  13-15),  who  gave  names  to  separate  tribes, 
were  Nebaioth  (tl^  NabathsBans  in  Arabia  Pe- 
treea),  Kedar,  Abdeel,  Mibsam,  Mishma,  Dumah, 
Massa,  Hadad  or  Hadar,  Thema,  Jetur,  Naphish 
(the  Itursans  and  Naphishnans  near  the  tribe 
of  Gad:  1  Chron.  v.  19,  20),  and  Kedmah. 
They  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part 
located  near  to  Palestine  on  the  east  and  south- 
east 

(6)  KeturahiteSf  t.  e,  the  descendants  of  Abra-  \ 
ham  and  his  second  wife  Keturah,  by  whom  he  | 
had  six  sons  (Gen.  xxv.  2):  Simram,  Jokshan 
(who,  like  Baamah,  son  of  Gush*  was  also  the 
fhther  of  two  sons,  Sheba  and  Dedan),  Medan, 
Midian,  Jishbak,  and  Shuach.  Among  these,  the  , 
posterilT  of  Midian  became  the  best  knowxu         | 

(c)  Ldomites,  t. «.  the  descendants  of  Esau,  who  . 
possessed  Mount  Seir  and  the  adjacent  region, 
called  from  them  Idunuea.  The^  &nd  the  Na- 
bathsans  formed  in  later  times  a  flourishing 
commensal  state,  the  capital  of  which  was  the 
remarkable  city  called  Petra. 

C.  Ndhorites,  the  descendants  of  Nahor, 
Abraham's  brother,  who  seem  to  have  peos^ed 
the  land  of  Ux,  the  conntry  of  Job,  and  of  Buz, 
the  country  of  his  friend  Elihn  the  Busite,  these  . 
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being  the  names  of  Nahor^s  sons  (Oen.  zzii. 
21). 
JD.  Lotites,  VIZ. : 

(a)  Moahitest  who  occupied  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Arabia  Peti-sea,  as  above  described ;  and 
their  kinsmen,  the — 

(6)  Ammointe.%  who  lived  north  of  them,  in 
Arabia  Deserta. 

Besides  these,  the  Bible  mentions  various  other 
tribes  who  resided  within  the  bounds  of  Arabia, 
but  whose  descent  is  unknown,  e.  p.  the  Amale- 
kite?,  the  Kenites,  the  Horites,  the  inhabitants  or 
Maon,  Hazor,  Vedan,  and  Javan-Meusal  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  19). 

In  process  of  time  some  of  these  tribes  were 
perhaps  wholly  extirpated  (as  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Amalekites),  but  the  rest  were 
more  or  less  mingled  together  by  inter-marriages, 
by  military  conquests,  political  revolutions,  and 
other  causes  of  which  history  has  preserved  no 
record;  and  thus  amalgamated,  they  became 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  *  Arabs,*  a 
people  whose  physical  and  mental  characteristics 
are  very  strongly  and  distinctlpr  marked.  In 
both  respects  they  rank  very  hieh  among  the 
I  nations ;  so  much  so,  that  some  have  regarded 
'  them  as  furnishing  die  protott/pe— the  primitive 
model  form — the  standard  figure  of  the  human 
species. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  have,  fk-om  remote 
antiquity,  been  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
viz.  the  townsmen  (including  villagers),  and  the 
men  of  the  desert,  such  being  the  meaning  of  the 
word  *  Bedawees  *  or  Bedouins,  the  designation 
given  to  the  *  dwellers  in  the  wilderness.'  From 
the  nature  of  their  country,  the  latter  are  neces- 
sitated to  lead  the  life  of  twmades,  or  wandering 
shepherds ;  and  since'  the  days  of  the  patriarchs 
(who  were  themselves  of  that  occupation)  the  ex- 
tensive steppes  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of 
Arabia,  have  been  traversed  by  a  pastoral  but 
warlike  people,  who,  in  their  mode  of  life,  their 
food,  their  dress,  their  dwellings,  their  manners, 
customs,  and  government,  have  alwavs  continued, 
and  still  continue,  almost'  unalterably  the  same. 
They  consist  of  a  ^reat  many  separate  tribes, 
who  are  collected  into  different  encampments 
dispersed  through  the  territory  which  they  claim 
as  their  own ;  and  they  move  from  one  spot  to 
another  (commonly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
pools  or  wells)  as  soon  as  the  stinted  pasture  is 
exhausted  bv  their  cattle.  It  is  only  here  and 
there  that  the  CTound  is  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  tillage  of  it  is  commonly  left  to 
Seasants,  who  are  often  the  vassals  of  the  Be- 
awees,  and  whom  (as  well  as  all  *  townsmen ') 
they  regard  with  contempt  as  an  inferior  race. 
Having  constantly  to  shift  their  residence,  they 
live  in  movable  tents  (comp.  Isa.  xiii.  20 ;  Jer. 
xlix.  29),  from  which  circumstance  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Greeks  the  name  of  Scenites, 
dwellers  in  tents  [Tents].  The  heads  of  .tribes 
are  called  sheikhs,  a  word  of  various  import,  but 
used  in  this  case  as  a  title  of  honour ;  the  govern- 
ment is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  each  sheikh, 
but  elective  as  to  the  particular  individual  ap- 
pointed. Their  allegiance,  however,  consists 
more  in  following  his  example  as  a  leader  than 
I  in  obeying  his  commands;  and,  if  dissatisfied 
''  with  his  government,  they  will  depose  or  abandon 
him.    As  the  independent  lords  of  their  own 
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deserts,  the  Bedawees  have  ft*om  time  immemo- 
rial demanded  tribute  or  presents  from  all  tra- 
vellers or  caravans  (Isa-  xxi.  13)  passing  through 
their  country ;  the  transition  from  which  to  rob- 
bery is  so  natural,  that  thev  attach  to  the  latter 
no  disgrace,  plundering  without  mercy  all  who 
are  unable  to  resist  &em,  or  who  have  not 
secured  the  protection  of  their  tribe.  Their 
watching  for  travellers  *  in  the  ways,*  i.e.  the 
frequented  rouies  through  the  desert,  is  alluded 
to  Jer.  iii.  2  ;  Ezra  viii.  31 ;  and  the  flectness  of 
their  horses  in  carrying  them  into  the  *  depths  of 
the  wildeiTiess,*  beyond  the  reach  of  their  pur- 
suers, seems  what  is  referred  to  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  13, 
14.  Their  warlike  incursions  into  more  settled 
districts  are  often  noticed  («.  ^.  Job  i.  1 5 ;  2  Chron. 
xxi.  16;  xxvi.  7).  The  acuteness  of  their  bodily 
senses  is  verv  remarkable,  and  is  exemplified  in 
their  astonishing  sagacity  in  tracing  and  distin- 
guishing the  footsteps  of  men  and  cattle.  The 
law  of  blood-revenge  sows  the  seeds  of  perpetual 
feuds ;  and  what  was  predicted  (Gen.  xvi  12)  of 
the  posterity  of  Ishmael,  the  '  wild-ass  man  (a 
term  most  graphically  descriptive  of  a  Bedawee', 
holds  true  of  the  whole  people  [Blood-Revengej. 
They  show  bravery  in  repellinc  a  public  enemy, 
but  when  they  fight  for  plunder,  they  behave 
like  cowards.  Their  bodily  fhime  is  spare,  but 
athletic  and  active,  inured  to  fatigue  and  capable 
of  uuderm)ing  ^reat  privations  :  their  minds  are 
acute  and  inquisitive;  and  though  their  manners 
are  somewhat  grave  and  formal,  they  are  of  a 
lively  and  social  disposition.  Of  their  moral 
virtues  it  is  necessary  to  speak  with  caution. 
They  were  long  held  up  as  models  of  good  &ith, 
incorruptible  integrity,  and  the  most  generous 
hospitality  to  strangers ;  but  many  recent  travel- 
lers deny  them  the  poesusssion  of  these  qualities ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  whatever  they  may  have 
been  once,  the  Bedawees,  like  all  the  unsophis- 
ticated '  children  of  nature,'  have  been  much  co> 
rupted  by  the  influx  of  forei^ers,  and  the  na- 
tional character  is  in  every  point  of  view  lowest 
where  they  are  most  exposed  to  the  continual 
passage  of  strangers. 

In  the  language  of  the  Arabians  we  find  the 
fiill  and  adult  development  of  the  genius  of  that 
group  of  lan^g^  of  Western  Asia  which  is  now 
usually  distinguished  as  the  Syro-Arabian.  In 
the  abundance  of  its  roots,  in  the  manifold  va- 
ried of  its  fbrmations,  in  the  syntactical  deli- 
cacies of  its  construction,  it  stands  pre-eminent 
as  a  langua^  among  all  its  sisters.  Every  class 
of  composition  also:  the  wild  and  yet  noble 
lyrics  of  the  son  of  the  desert,  who  had  *  nothing 
to  glory  in  but  his  sword,  his  guest,  and  his  fer- 
vid tongue ; '  the  impassioned  and  often  sublime 
appeals  of  the  Koran ;  the  sentimental  poetry  of 
a  Mutanabbi ;  the  artiess  simplicity  of  their  usual 
narrative  style,  and  the  philosophic  disquisition 
of  an  Ibn  ChaldQn ;  the  subUeties  of  the  gram- 
marian  and  scholiast ;  medicine,  natural  history, 
and  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  the  Aris- 
totelian school— all  have  found  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage a  fittiuff  exponent  of  their  feeling  and 
thought  And,  altnouffh  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Peninsula  by  circumstances  to 
which  we  owe  the  preservation  of  its  pure  antique 
form,  yet  Islam  made  it  the  written  and  spoken 
language  of  the  whole  of  Western  Asia,  of 
Eastern  and  Northern  Africa,  of  Spain,  and  of 
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of  the  ubusds  of  the  Mcditerraccan ;  and 
the  eedesiastical  languace  of  Persia,  Turkey, 
and  all  other  lands  whidi  receive  the  Moham- 
medan fiuth ;  in  all  irhich  places  it  has  left  sen- 
sible traees  of  its  former  ooeupancy,  and  in  many 
of  which  it  is  still  the  living  or  the  learned 
idiom.  The  dose  affiniQr,  and  consequently  the 
inealcolable  philological  use,  of  the  Arabic  with 
re^rd  to  the  Hebrew  language  and  its  other 
sisters^  may  be  considered  partly  as  a  question  of 
theorr,  and  partly  as  one  of  met  The  former 
wQvld  regani  the  concurrent  records  which  the 
Old  Testament  and  their  own  traditions  have 
preMurved  of  the  several  links  by  which  the  Arabs 
wei>e  connected  with  different  generations  of  the 
Hebrew  line,  and  the  evidences  which  Scripture 
ofiers  of  persons  iqpeaking  Arabic  being  iutelli- 
gible  to  the  Hebrews;  the  latter  would  observe 
the  demonstrable  identity  between  them  in  the 
main  features  of  a  language,  and  the  more  subtle, 
but  no  less  convincing  traces  of  resemblance  even 
in  the  points  in  which  their  diversity  is  most  ap- 
parent. Thus  springing  from  the  same  root  as 
the  Hebrew,  and  possessing  such  traces  of  affinity 
to  a  late  period  of  Scripture  history,  this  dialect 
was  fiuther  enabled,  by  several  circumstances  in 
the  social  state  of  the  nation,  to  retain  its  native 
reaemblanee  of  type  until  the  date  of  the  earliest 
extant  written  documents.  These  circumstances 
were^  the  almost  insular  position  of  the  country, 
whidi  prevented  conquest  or  commerce  from 
debasing  the  language  of  its  inhabitants ;  the  &ct 
that  so  urge  a  portion  of  the  nation  adhered  to  a 
mode  of  life  in  which  every  impression  was,  as 
it  were^  stereotyped,  and  knew  no  variation  for 
ages ;  and  the  great  and  just  pride  which  they 
feit  in  the  ^rity  of  their  ian^;uage,  which  is  still 
a  cliaracteristio  of  the  Bedouins. 

The  princi^  source  of  the  wealth  of  andent 
Arabia  was  its  commerce.  So  early  as  the  days 
or  Jacob  (Gen.  zxxviu  28)  we  read  of  a  mixed 
caravan  of  Arab  merchants  (Ishmaelites  and 
Midianites)  who  were  engaged  in  the  conveyance 
of  various  foreign  articles  to  Egypt,  and  made 
no  scruple  to  add  Joseph,  *  a  slave,'  to  their  other 
purchases.  The  Arabs  were,  doubtless,  the  first 
navigators  of  their  own  seas,  and  the  ^eat  car- 
riers of  the  produce  of  India,  Abyssinia,  and 
other  remote  countries  to  Western  Asia  and 
E^Tpt.  Various  Indian  productions  thus  ob- 
tained were  common  among  the  Hebrews  at  an 
early  period  of  tbeir  history  (Exod.  xxx.  23, 25). 
The  traffic  of  the  Red  Sca  was  to  Solomon  a 
sonree  of  great  profit;  and  the  extensive  com- 
merce of  titAaa  (Sheba,  now  Yemen)  is  men- 
tioned by  profane  writers  as  well  as  alluded  to 
in  Scripture  (1  Kin^  x.  10-15).  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  fi>reign  trade  <^  Tjre  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  19-24)  various  Arab  tribes  are  introduced 
(comp.  Isa.  Ix.  6 ;  Jer«  vl  20;  2  Chron.  ix.  14). 
The  NabathiDO-Idumseans  became  a  great  trading 
people,  their  capital  being  Petra.  The  transit- 
trade  from  India  continued  to  enrich  Arabia 
until  the  diaoovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  the  invention  of 
steam-navigation  has  now  restored  the  ancient 
route  for  travellers  by  the  Bed  Sea. 

Arabia^  in  ancient  times,  generally  preserved 
iti  independence,  unafiSected  by  those  great  events 
which  chanfled  tiie  destiny  of  the  surrounding 
•atioas ;  and  in  the  sixth  centniy  of  our  nra, 
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the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  nnd  the  cor- 
ruptions and  distractions  of  the  Eastern  churdi 
favoured  the  impulse  given  by  a  wild  and  warlike 
fanaticism.  Mahomet  arose,  and  succeeded  in 
gathering  around  his  standard  the  nomadic  tribes 
of  central  Arabia;  and  in  less  than  fifty  years 
that  standard  waved  triumphant  'from  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  hitherto  unconquered 
regions  beyond  the  Oxus.'  llie  khalifk  trans- 
fen-ed  the  seat  of  government  successively  to 
Damascus,  Kuf^  and  Bagdad ;  but  amid  the  dis- 
tractions of  their  foreign  wars,  the  chie&  of  the 
interior  of  Arabia  gradually  shook  off  their 
feeble  allegiance,  and  resumed  their  ancient 
habits  of  independence,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  revolutions  that  have  since  occurred,  they  for 
the  most  part  retain.  At  present,  indeed,  tiie 
authority  of  Mchemet  Ali,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
is  acknowledged  over  a  great  portion  of  tne 
northern  part  of  Arabia,  while  in  the  south  the 
Imam  of  Maskat  exercises  dominion  over  a  much 
greater  extent  of  country  than  did  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

A  RAD,  an  ancient  city  on  the  southernmost 
borders  of  Palestine,  whose  inhabitants  drove 
back  the  Israelites  as  they  attempted  to  penetrate 
from  Kadesh  into  Canaan  (Num.  xxl  1),  but 
were  eventually  subdued  by  Joshua,  alon^  with 
the  other  southern  Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  14, 
comp.  X.41;  also  Judg.  i.  16).  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  place  Arad  twenty  Roman  miles  from 
Hebron.  This  accords  well  with  the  situation 
of  a  hill  called  Tell  'Arad,  which  Dr.  Robinson 
observed  on  the  road  from  Petra  to  Hebron. 
He  describes  it  as  '  a  barren-looking  eminence 
rising  above  the  country  around.'  He  did  not 
examine  the  spot,  but  the  Arabs  said  there  were 
no  ruins  upon  or  near  it,  but  only  a  cavern.  The 
name  alone  is,  however,  too  decisive  to  admit  a 
doubt  that  the  hill  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Arad. 

A'RAM,  the  name  given  by  the  Hebrews  to 
the  tract  of  country  lying  between  Phoonicia  on 
the  west,  Palestine  on  the  south,  Arabia  Deserta 
and  the  river  Tigris  on  the  east,  and  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Taurus  on  the  north.  Many  parts 
of  this  extensive  territory  have  a  much  lower 
level  than  Palestine,  but  it  might  receive  the 
designation  of  'the  highlands,'  because  it  does 
rise  to  a  greater  elevation  than  that  country  at 
most  points  of  immediate  contact,  and  especially 
on  the  side  of  Lebanon.  Aram,  or  Aramiea, 
seems  to  have  corresponded  generally  to  the 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans (see  those  articles).  We  find  the  following 
divisions  expressly  noticed  in  Scripture: — 1. 
Akam-Damhesek,  the  '  Syria  of  Damascus '  con- 
quered by  David,  2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6,  where  it  de- 
notes only  the  territory  around  Damascus ;  but 
elsewhere  *  Aram,'  in  connection  with  its  capital 
*  Damascus,'  appears  to  be  used  in  a  wider  sense 
fbr  Syria  Plx>per  (Isa.  vii.  1, 8 ;  xvii.  3 ;  Amos  i. 
5).  To  this  part  of  Aram  the  *  land  of  Hadrach ' 
seems  to  have  belonged  (Zech.  ix.  1).  2.  Abam- 
Maaghah  (1  Chron.  xix.  6),  or  simply  Maachah 
(2  Sam.  X.  6,  8),  was  not  far  from  the  northern 
border  of  the  Israelites  on  the  east  of  tiie  Jordan 
(comp.  Dent  iii.  14,  with  Josh.  xiii.  11,  IS). 
8.  Abah-beth-Rbchob,  the  precise  localitjr  of 
which  cannot  with  certainty  be  determined. 
4.  Abau-Zobah /9  Sam.  X.  6).    Jewish  traditioa 
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hM  placed  Zobsh  at  Aleppo,  wbereaa  Syrian  tra^ 
dition  identifies  it  with  Nisibis,  a  city  in  the 
north<east  of  Mesopotamia.  The  former  seems 
'  a  much  nearer  approximation  to  the  tnith.  We 
may  gather  from  2  Sam.  ^iii.  3,  x.  16,  that  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Aram^'^bah  was  the  Eu- 
phrates, but  Nisibis  was  &r  :«>yond  that  riTcr. 
The  people  of  Zobah  are  oniKnnly  spoken  of 
as  near  neighbours  of  the  Israelites,  the  Damas- 
cenes, and  other  Syrians;  ar.d  in  one  place  (2 
Chron.  yiii.  3)  Hamath  is  called  Hamath-Zobah, 
as  pertaining  to  that  dLstrict.  We,  there£»re, 
conclude  that  Aram-Zobah  extended  from  the 
Euphrates  westward,  perhaps  as  fiu*  north  as  to 
Aleppo.  It  was  long  the  most  powerful  of  the 
petty  kingdoms  of  Aranuea,  its  princes-  com- 
monly beiu^ng  the  name  of  Hadadeaer  or  Hada- 
reser.  5.  A&^k-Nauaraim,  L  e.  /irosi  of  the 
I\do  Rivers,  or  Mesopotamia.  The  rirers  which 
enclose  Mesopotamia  are  the  Euphrates  on  the 
west  and  the  Tigris  on  the  east;  but  it  is  doubt- 
fiil  whether  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  Scripture 
embraces  the  whole  of  that  tract  or  only  the 
nortfaem  portion  of  it  (comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  10; 
Dent  xxiii.  4;  Jvtdst,  iii.  S).  A  part  of  this  re- 
^n  of  Aram  is  also  called  Padan-Aram,  the 
pl^  of  Aram  (Gen.  xxT.  2W;  xxviii.  2,  6,  7; 
'r^-rt-  18;  xxxiii.  18),  and  once  simply  Piuhn 
(Gen.  xItUL  7^,  also  Sedck-Aramf  the  field  of 
Aram  (Hoa.  xii.  13). 

But  though  the  districts  now  enumerated  be 
the  only  ones  expready  named  in  the  Bible  as  be- 
longing to  Aram,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
more  territories  were  included  in  that  extensive 
region,  e,g.  Geshur,  Hul,  Arpad,  Riblah.  Tad- 
mor,  Hauran,  Abilene,  &c,  though  some  of  them 
may  have  fbrmed  part  of  the  divisions  already* 
specified.  It  appears  fh)m  the  ethuograpliic 
table  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  (vers.  22, 
23)  that  Aram  was  a  son  of  Shfim,  and  that  his 
own  sons  were  Us,  Hul,  Gether,  and  Mash. 
Another  Aram  is  mentioned  (Gen.  xxii  21)  as 
the  grandson  of  Nahor  and  son  of  Kemuel,  but 
he  is  not  to  be  thought  of  here.  The  descent  of 
the  AramsBans  from  a  son  of  Shem  is  confirmed 
by  1^^  lanpiage,  which  was  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Semitic  fiunily,  and  nearly  allied  to  the 
Hebrew. 

The  Aramaic  language— that  whole,  of  which 
Ifae  Chaldee  and  Syriac  dialects  form  the  parts — 
constitutes  the  northern  and  least  developed 
branch  of  the  Syro-Arabian  fiimily  of  tongues. 
Its  cradle  was  probably  on  the  banks  or  the 
Cyrus,  according  to  the  best  interpretation  of 
Amos  ix.  7 ;  but  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and 
Byria  form  what  may  be  considered  its  home 
and  proper  domain.  Political  events,  however, 
mbse^uently  caused  it  to  supplant  Hebrew  in 
Palestme;  and  then  it  became  the  prevailing 
form  of  speech  Arom  the  Tigris  to  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and,  in  a  contrary  direction, 
from  Armenia  down  to  the  confines  of  Arabia. 
After  obtaining  such  a  wide  dominion,  ft  was 
forced,  firom  the  ninth  century  onwards,  to  give 
way  before  the  encroaching  ascendency  of 
Arabic ;  and  it  now  onljr  survives,  as  a  living 
tongue,  among  the  Syrian  Christians  in  the 
aeighbourhood  of  Mosul.  According  to  his- 
torical records,  and  also  according  to  the  com- 
paratively ruder  form  of  the  Aramaic  language 
itself,  we  might  suppose  that  it  represents,  even 
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in  tha  alate  in  irludi  we  have  it^  mam  ifliage  of 
that  aboriginal  type  which  the  Hebrews  and 
Arabians,  under  more  fkvonrable  social  and  cli- 
matical  influences,  subsequently  developed  into 
fblness  of  sound  and  structure.  Bat  it  is  dilll- 
colt  for  us  now  to  discern  the  particular  vestiges 
of  this  archaic  form ;  for,  not  only  did  the  Ara-  i 
maic  not  work  out  its  own  development  of  the  | 
original  elements  common  to  the  whole  Sjro- 
Arabian  sisterhood  of  languages,  but  it  was  pre- 
eminently exposed,  both  by  neighbourhood  aad 
by  conquest,  to  harsh  collision  with  hmgua^  of 
an  utterly  different  fiimily.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  great  Syro-Arabian  branekes 
which  has  no  fruits  of  a  purely  national  litera- 
ture to  boastot  We  possess  no  monument  what- 
ever of  its  own  ffenius;  not  any  work  which 
mav  be  considered  the  nrodnct  of  the  political 
and  religious  culture  of  the  natiou,  and  charac- 
teristic of  it — as  is  so  emphatically  the  ca^e 
both  with  the  Hebrews  and  the  Arabs.  The  firFt 
time  we  see  the  language,  it  is  used  by  Jews  as 
the  vehicle  of  Jewish  thought;  and  althou^, 
when  we  next  meet  it,  it  is  employed  by  native 
autliors,  yet  they  write  under  the  literary  im- 

Snlses  of  Christianity,  and  under  the  Greek  in- 
nence  on  thought  uid  lan^^nage  which  neces- 
sarily accompanied  that  religion.  These  two 
modifications  which  oonstitnte  and  define  the 
so-called  Chaldee  and  Syriac  dialects,  are  the 
only  forms  in  which  the  normal  and  standard 
Aramaic  has  been  preserved  to  us. 

AR'ARAT  occurs  nowhere  in  SerrpCnre  as  the 
name  of  k  mountain,  but  only  as  tne  name  of 
a  country,  upon  the  *  mountains '  of  which  the 
ark  rested  during  the  subsidence  of  the  flood 
(Gen.  viii.  4). 

The  only  other  passages 'where  'Ararat'  oc- 
curs are  2  Kings  xix.  37  (Isa.  xxxvii.  38)  and 
Jer.  li.  27.  In  the  former  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
country  whither  the  sons  ot  Sennacherib,  king 
of  Assyria,  fled,  after  they  had  murdered  their 
father.  This  points  to  a  territory  which  did  not 
form  part  of  the  immediate  dominion  of  Assyria, 
and  yet  might  not  be  fkr  off  fh>m  it.  The  de- 
scription is  quite  applicable  to  Armenia,  and  k 
supported  by  the  tradition  of  that  country.  The 
other  Scripture  text  (Jer.  li.  27)  mentions  Ararat, 
along  with  Minni  and  Ashkenaz,  as  kingdoms 
summoned  to  arm  themselves  a^jainst  Babylon. 
In  the  parallel  place  in  Isa.  xui.  2-4,  the  in- 
vaders of  Babylonia  are  described  as  *  issuing 
fVvm  the  mountains  ;*  and  if  by  JIftirat  we  un- 
derstand the  Miuyas  in  Armenia,  and  by  Ash^ 
kenax  some  country  on  tiie  Etunne  Sea,  which 
may  have  had  its  original  name,  Axenog,  tram 
Ashkenaz,  a  son  of  Gomer,  the  progenitor  of  the 
Cimmerians  (Gen.  x.  2,  8)-4hen  we  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion,  vix.,  that  Ararat  was  a 
mountainous  region  north  of  Assyria,  and  in  all 
probabili^  in  Armenia.  In  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6, 
we  find  To^rmah,  another  part  of  Armenia, 
connected  with  Gomer,  and  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  14, 
with  Meshech  and  Tubal,  all  tribes  of  the  north. 
With  this  agree  the  traditions  of  tiie  Jewish  and 
Christian  churches,  and  likewise  the  aoooonts 
of  the  native  Armenian  writers. 

But  though  it  may  be  concluded  with  tolerable 
certainW  tSai  the  land  of  Ararat  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  a  portion  of  Armenia,  we  poasets  no 
historical  data  for  fixing  on  any  one 
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^   tkat  «oiinti7   as  the  rattixig^lafle  of  tbe 
irk. 

The  earliest  tradition  fixed  on  one  of  the  chain 
jf  mountains  which  separate  Armenia  on  the 
I  south  irom  Mesopotamia,  and  irhich,  as  they 
also  iodose  Kurdistan,  tiie  land  of  the  Kurds, 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Kardo,  or  Carduchian 
ran^  corrupted  into  Gordisean  and  Cordyasan. 
This  was  at  one  time  the  prevalent  opinion 
amoDff  the  Elastem  churches,  but  it  has  now  de- 
clined in  credit  and  given  place  (at  least  among 
tbe  Christians  of  the  West)  to  that  which  now 
obtains,  and  aocordinjgr  to  which  the  ark  rested  • 
oo  a  ^reat  mountain  m  the  north  of  Armenia — 
to  which  (so  strongly  did  the  idea  take  hold  of 
the  popular  belieO  ^^  ^^  course  of  time,  given 
the  very  name  of  Ararat,  as  if  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained  that  it  was  the  Ararat  of  Scrip- 
tMue*    We  have  seen,  however,  that  in  the  Bible 
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Ararat  is  nowhere  the  name  of  a  mountain,  and 
by  the  native  Armenians  the  mountain  in  ques> 
tion  >fas  never  so  designated.  Still  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  antiquity  of  the  tradition  of  this 
beinff  (as  it  is  sometimes  termed)  the  *  Mother  of 
the  World.'  The  Persians  call  it  Kuhi  Nnch, 
*  Noah's  Moyantain.' 

The  mountain  thus  known  to  Europeans  as 
Ararat  consists  of  two  immense  conical  eleva- 
tions (one  peak  considerably  lower  than  the 
other),  towering  in  massive  and  majestic  gran- 
deur from  the  valley  of  the  Aras,  die  ancient 
Araxes.  Smith  and  Uwight  give  its  position  N. 
67°  W.  of  Nakhchevan,  and  S.  25°  W.  of  Erivan ; 
and  remark,  in  describing  it  before  the  recent 
earthquake,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  had 
they  seen  any  mountain  whose  imposing  appear- 
ance could  plead  half  so  powerfully  as  this  a 
claim  to  the  honour  of  having  once  been  the 


stqyping^tone  between  the  old  world  and  the 
new.  '  It  appeared,'  says  Ker  Porter, '  as  if  the 
hugest  mountains  of  the  world  had  been  piled 
upon  each  other  to  fbrm  this  one  sublime  im- 
mensity of  earth  and  rocks  and  snow.  The  icy 
p^cs  of  its  double  heads  rose  majestically  into 
the  clear  and  cloudless  heavens ;  Uie  sun  blazed 
briffht  upon  them,  and  the  reflection  sent  forth 
a  £axling  radiance  equal  to  other  suns.  My 
eje,  not  Me  to  rest  for  any  length  of  time  upon 
the  blinding  glory  of  its  summits,  wandered 
down  ihe  apparently  interminable  sides,  till  I 
could  no  longer  trace  their  vast  lines  in  the  mists 
of  the  horizon ;  when  an  irrepressible  impulse 
immediately  curying  my  eve  upwards,  again 
refized  my  gaze  upon  the  awiul  ^lare  of  Ararat' 
To  the  same  effect  Morier  writes : — '  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  its  shape,  more  awful 
than  its  height.    All  the  surrounding  mountains 


sink  into  Insignificance  when  compared  to  it  Ii 
is  perfect  in  all  its  parts ;  no  hard  nigged  fea 
ture,  no  unnatural  prominences,  everything  b 
in  harmony,  and  all  combines  to  render  it  one 
of  the  sublimest  objects  in  nature.' 

Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  reach  the 
top  of  Ararat,  but  few  persons  had  got  beyond 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  honour  was 
reserved  to  a  German,  Dr.  Parrot,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Russia,  who,  in  his  Journey  to 
Ararat,  gives  the  following  particulars :— *  The 
summit  of  the  Great  Ararat  is  in  39^  42'  N.  lat, 
and  61°  55'  E.  long.  fVom  Ferro.  Its  perpen- 
dicular height  is  16,254  Paris  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  13,350  above  the  plain  of 
the  Araxes.  The  Little  Ararat  is  12,284  Paris 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  9561  above  the  plain  of 
the  Araxes.*  After  he  and  his  party  had  fkiled 
in  two  attempts  to  ascend,  the  third  was  sue- 
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cessfhl,  and  on  the  27th  September  (o.  s.),  1829, 
they  stood  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Ararat  It 
was  a  slightly  convex,  almost  circular  platform, 
about  200  Paris  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of 
eternal  ice,  unbroken  by  a  rock  or  stone :  on  ac- 
count of  die  immense  distances,  nothing  could 
be  seen  distinctly. 

Since  the  memorable  ascent  of  Dr.  Parrot, 
Ararat  has  been  the  scene  of  a  fearfbd  calamity. 
An  earthquake,  which  in  a  few  moments  changed 
the  entire  aspect  of  the  country,  commenced  on 
the  20th  of  June  (o.  8.),  1840,  and  continued,  at 
interrals,  until  the  1st  of  September.  The  de- 
struction of  houses  and  other  property  in  a  wide 
tract  of  country  around  was  very  great ;  fortu- 
nately, the  earthquake  hayinff  happened  during 
the  day,  the  loss  of  liyes  did  not  exceed  fifty. 
Tlie  scene  of  greatest  devastation  was  in  the 
narrow  valley  of  Akorhi,  where  the  masses  of 
rock,  ice,  and  sn^w,  detached  from  the  summit 
of  Ararat  and  its  lateral  points,  were  thrown  at 
one  single  bound  from  a  heieht  of  6000  feet  to 
^e  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  they  lay  scat- 
tered over  an  extent  of  several  miles. 

ARAU'NAH,  or  Ornan,  a  man  of  the  Jebu- 
site  nation,  which  possessed  Jerusalem  before  it 
was  taken  by  Uie  Israelites.  His  threshing-fioor 
was  on  Mount  Moriah ;  and  when  he  understood 
that  it  was  required  for  the  site  of  the  Temple, 
he  liberally  offered  the  ground  to  David  as  a 
free  gift;  but  the  king  msistedpn  paying  the 
full  value  for  it  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  18 ;  1  Chron.  xxi. 
18). 

AR'BA.    [Hebron.] 

ARCHELA'US,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
his  successor  in  Idumssa,  Judsea,  and  Samaria' 
(Matt.  ii.  22)  [Herodian  Family].     ' 

ARCHERY.    [Arms.] 

ARCHIP'PUS;  a  Christian  minister,  whom 
St  Paul  calls  his  '  fellow-soldier,'  in  Philcm.  2, 
and  whom  he  exhorts  to  renewed  activity  in 
CoL  iv.  17.  Prom  the  latter  reference  it  would 
seem  that  Archippus  had  exercised  the  office  of 
Evangelista  sometimes  at  Ephesus,  sometimes 
elsewhere;  and  that  he  finally  resided  at  Co- 
losse,  and  there  discharged  the  office  of  presiding 
presbyter  or  bishop  when  St  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Colqssian  church. 

ARCHITECTURE.  It  was  formerly  com- 
mon to  claim  for  the  Hebrews  &e  invention  of 
scientific  architecture,  and  to  allege  that  classic 
antiquity  was  indebted  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
for  the  principles  and  many  of  &e  details  of  the 
art  This  statement,  however,  is  totally  without 
foundation. 

There  has  never  in  fiict  been  any  people  for 
whom  a  peculiar  style  of  architecture  could  with 
less  probability  be  claimed  than  for  the  Israelites. 
On  leaving  Egypt  they  could  only  be  acquainted 
with  Egyptian  art  On  entering  Canaan  they 
necessarily  occupied  the  buildinp  of  which  they 
had  dispossessed  the  previous  inhabitants;  and 
the  succeeding  generations  would  naturally  erect 
such  buildings  as  the  country  previously  con- 
tained. The  architecture  of  Palestine,  and,  as 
such,  eventually  that  of  the  Jews,  had  doubtless 
its  own  characteristics,  by  which  it  was  suited  to 
the  (flimate  and  condition  of  the  country;  and  in 
the  course  of  time  many  improvements  would 
no  doubt  arise  from  the  causes  which  usually 
operate  in  producing  change  in  any  practical  art  | 
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From  the  want  of  historical  data  and  from  the 
total  absence  of  architectural  remains,  the  de- 
gree in  which  these  causes  operated  in  imparting 
a  peculiar  character  to  the  Jewish  architecture 
cannot  now.be  determined ;  for  the  oldest  ruins 
in  the  countr)*  do  not  ascend  beyond  the  period 
of  the  Roman  domination.  It  does,  however, 
seem  probable  that  among  the  Hebrv^ws  archi- 
tecture was  always  kept  within  the  limits  of  a 
mechanical  craft,  and  never  rose  to  the  rank  of 
a  fine  art  Their  usual  dwelling-houses  differed 
little  from  those  of  other  Eastern  nations,  and 
we  nowhere  find  anything  indicative  of  exterior 
embellishment  Splendid  edifices,  such  as  the 
palace  of  David  and  the  temple  of  Solomon,  were 
completed  by  the  assistance  of  Phosnician  artists 
(2  Sam.  V.  11 ;  1  Kings  v.  6,  18;  1  Chroo.  z&v. 
1).  After  the  Babylonish  exile,  the  assistance  of 
such  foreigners  was  likewise  resorted  to  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple  (Ezra  iiL  7\  From 
the  time  of  the  Maccabiean  dynasty,  the  Greek 
taste  began  to  gain  ground,  especially  under  the 
Herodian  princes,  and  was  diown  in  the  stmo- 
ture  and  embellishment  of  many  towns,  bathfl» 
colonnades,  theatres  and  castles.  The  PhcsnioiaD 
style,  which  seems  to  have  had  some  affinity  with 
the  Egyptian,  was  not,  however,  superseded  by 
the  Grecian;  and  even  as  late  as  the  Mishna,  we 
read  of  Tyrian  windows,  Tynan  porches,  &o. 
[House]. 

With  regard  to  the  instruments  used  by  build- 
ers—besides the  more  common,  such  as  the  axe, 
saw,  &c.,  we  find  incidental  mention  of  the 
compass,  the  plumb-line  (Amos  viL  7),  and  the 
measuring-line. 

AREOP'AGUS,  an  Anglicized  form  of  the 
original  Words,  si^itying  m  reference  to  place, 
Mars  Hill,  but  m  reference  to  persoos,  the 
Council,  which  was  held  on  the  hill.  The 
Council  was  also  termed  the  Council  on  Mars 
Hill;,  sometimes  the  Upper  Council,  from  the 
elevated  position  where  it  was  held ;  and  some- 
times simply,  but  emphatically,  the  Council : 
but  it  retained,  till  a  late  period,  the  original 
designation  of  Mara  Hill*  The  phioe  and  the 
Council  are  topics  of  interest  to  the  Biblical 
student,  chiefly  from  their  being  the  scene  of 
the  interesting  narrative  and  sublime  dtscourse 
found  in  Acts  xvii.,  where  it  appears  that  the 
aposde  Paul,  feeling  himself  moved,  b^  the 
evidences  of  idolatry  with  which  the  citv  of 
Athens  was  crowded,  to  preach  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection,  both  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  and 
in  the  market-place,  was  set  upon  bv  certain 
Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers,  and  led  to  the 
Areopagus,  in  order  that  they  might  learn  from 
him  tiie  meaning  and  design  of  his  new  doctrine. 
Whether  or  not  the  Aposde  was  criminally  ar- 
raigned, as  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods,  before 
the  tribunal  which  held  its  sittings  on  die  hill, 
may  be  considered  as  undetermined,  though  the 
balance  of  evidence  seems  to  incline  to  the 
affirmative.  Whichever  view  on  this  point  is 
adopted,  the  dignified,  temperate,  and  hirii- 
miuded  bearing  of  Paul  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed  are  worthy 
of  high  admiration,  and  will  appear  tiie  more 
striking  the  more  the  associations  are  known  and 
weighed  which  covered  and  surrounded  the  spot 
where  he  stood.  Nor  does  his  eloquent  discourse 
appear  to  have  been  without  good  effect;  Ibr 
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tlioagh  some  mocked,  and  some  procrastixuited, 
yet  others  beliered,  among  whom  was  a  member 
of  the  Council, '  Dionysius,  the  Areopaffite/ 

The  coart  of  Areopagns  was  one  of  me  oldest 
.ind  most  honoared,  not  only  in  Athens,  but  in 
the  whole  of  Greece,  and,  indeed,  in  the  ancient 
world.  Through  a  long  succession  of  centuries, 
it  preserved  its  existence  amid  changes  corre- 
sponding with  those  which  the  state  underwent, 
till  at  least  the  age  of  the  Caesars. 

Its  origin  ascends  back  into  the  darkest  my- 
thical period.  From  the  first  its  constitution 
was  essentially  aristocratic;  a  character  which 
to  some  extent  it  retained  even  after  the  demo- 
cratic reforms  which  Solon  introduced  into  the 
Athenian  constitution.  Following  the  political 
tendencies  of  the  state,  the  Areopagus  became 
in  process  of  time  less  and  less  aristocratical,|and 
parted  piecemeal  with  most  of  its  important 
nmetions.  First  its  political  power  was  taken 
away,  then  its  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  murder, 
and  even  its  moral  infiuence  gradually  departed. 
Daring  the  swa^  ot  the  Thirty  Tyrants  its 
power,  or  rather  its  political  existence,  was  de- 
stroyed. On  their  overthrow  it  recovered  some 
consideration,  and  the  oversight  of  the  execution 
of  the  laws  was  restored  to  it  by  an  express 
decree.  The  precise  time  when  it  ceased  to 
exist  cannot  be  determined ;  but  evidence  is  not 
wanting  to  show  that  in  later  periods  its  members 
ceased  to  be  uniformly  characterbed  by  blame- 
less morals. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  correct  summaiy  of 
its  several  functions,  as  the  classic  writers  are 
not  agreed  in  their  statements,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  varied,  as  has  been  seen,  with 
times  and  circumstances.  They  have,  however, 
been  divided  into  six  general  classes:— I.  Its 
judicial  function ;  II.  Its  political ;  III.  Its  police 
ftinction;  IV.  Its  religious;  V.  Its  educational; 
and  VI.  (only  partiiUly)  Its  financial. 

Passing  bv  certain  ranctions,  such  as  acting 
as  a  court  of  appeal,  and  of  general  supervision, 
which  under  spedal  circumstances,  and  when 
empowered  by  the  people,  the  Areopagus  from 
time  to  time  discharged,  we  will  say  a  few  words 
in  explanation  of  the  points  already  named, 
givinji^  a  less  restricted  space  to  those  which  con- 
oem  its  moral  and  religious  influence.  Its  judi- 
cial function  embraced  trials  for  murder  and 
manslaughter,  and  was  the  oldest  and  most  pecu- 
liar sphere  of  its  activity.  The  indictment  was 
brought  by  the  second  or  king-archon,  whose 
duties  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  religious 
nature.  Then  followed  the  oath  of  both  parties, 
accompanied  by  solemn  appeals  to  the  gods. 
After  this  the  accuser  and  the  accused  had  the 
option  of  making  a  speech,  which,  however, 
they  were  obliged  to  keep  free  from  all  extra- 
neous matter,  as  well  as  from  mere  rhetorical 
ornaments.  After  the  first  speech,  the  accused 
was  permitted  to  go  into  voluntaiT"  banishment, 
if  he  had  no  reason  to  expect  a  favourable  issue. 
Theft,  poisonin*!,  wounding,  incendiarism,  and 
treason,  belonged  also  to  this  department  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  court  of  the  Areopagus. 

Its  political  function  consisted  in  the  constant 
watch  which  it  kept  over  the  legal  condition  of 
the  state,  acting  as  overseer  and  guardian  of  the 
laws. 

Its  police  function  also  made  it  a  protector 
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and  upholder  of  the  institutions  and  laws.  In 
this  ciiaracter  the  Areopagus  had  jurisdiction 
over  novelties  in  religion,  in  worship,  in  cus- 
toms, in  evervthing  that  departed  from  the  tra- 
ditionary and  establbhed  usages  and  modes  of 
thought,  which  a  regard  to  their  ancestors 
endeared  to  the  nation.  The  members  of  the 
court  had  a  right  to  take  oversight  of  festive 
meetings  in  private  houses.  -In  ancient  times 
they  fixed  the  number  of  the  guests,  and  deter- 
mined the  style  of  the  entertainment  If  a 
person  hod  no  obvious  means  of  subsisting^  or 
was  known  to  live  in  idleness,  he  was  liable  to 
an  action  before  the  Areopagns ;  if  condenmed 
three  times,  he  was  punished  with  the  loss  of 
his  civil  rights.  In  later  times  the  oourt  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  ^ving  permission  to  teachers 
(philosophers  and  rhetoricians)  to  establish  them- 
selves and  pursue  their  profession  in  the  city. 

Its  strictiy  reli^ous  jurisdiction  extended 
itself  over  the  public  creed*  worship,  and  sacri- 
fices, embracing  generally  everything  which 
could  come  under  the  denomination  of  sacred 
thiu^  It  was  its  special  duty  to  see  that  the 
religion  of  the  state  was  kept  pure  fh)m  all 
fi)reign  elements.  The  accusation  of  impiety — 
the  vagueness  of  which  admitted  almost  any 
charge  connected  with  religious  innovations— 
belonged  in  a  special  manner  to  this  tribunal. 
Tlie  freethinking  poet  Euripides  stood  in  fear  of, 
and  was  restrained  by,  the  Areopagus.  Its  pro- 
ceeding in  such  cases  was  sometimes  rather  of 
an  admonitory  than  punitive  character. 

Not  less  influential  was  its  moral  and  educa- 
tional power.  Isocrates  speaks  of  the  care  which 
it  took  of  good  manners  and  good  order.  Quin- 
tiljan  relates  that  the  Areopagus  condemned  a 
boy  for  pluckmg  out  the  eyes  of  a  anail->a  pro- 
ceeding which  has  been  both  misimderstood  and 
misrepresented,  but  which  its  original  narrator 
approved,  assigning  no  insufficient  reason,  namely, 
that  the  act  was  a  sign  of  a  cruel  disposition, 
likely  in  advanced  life  to  lead  to  baneful  actions. 
The  court  exercised  a  salutary  influence  in  gene- 
ral over  the  Atheniah  youth,  their  educators  and 
their  ^ucatiou. 

Its  financial  position  is  not  well  understood ; 
most  probably  it  varied  more  than  any  other 
part  of  its  administration  with  the  changes 
which  the  constitution  of  the  city  underwent  It 
may  suffice  to  mention,  that  in  the  Persian  war 
the  Areopagus  liad  the  merit  of  completing  the 
number  of  men  required  for  the  fleet,  by  paying 
eight  drachmse  to  each. 

ARE'TAS,  the  common  name  of  several 
Arabian  kings.  1.  The  first  of  whom  we  have 
any  notice  was  a  oontemportury  of  the  Jewish 
high-priest  Jason  and  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
atout  B.C.  170  (2  Mace.  v.  8).  2.  Josephus  men- 
tions an  Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians  contem- 
porary with  Alexander  Jannseus  (died  B.(.  79) 
and  his  sons.  After  defeating  Antiochus  Dio- 
nysus, he  reigned  over  Coele-Syria,  •  being  called 
to  the  government  by  those  that  held  Dsunascuh 
by  reason  of  the  hatred  they  bore  to  Ptolemy 
Mennsus.'  He  took  part  with  Hyrcanus  in  his 
contest  for  the  sovereignty  with  his  brothet 
Aristobulus,  and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but,  on 
the  approach  of  the  Koman  general  Scaunis,  he 
retreated  to  Philadelphia.  Hyrcanus  and  Aretas 
were  pursued  and  defeated  by  Aristobulus,  at 
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ft  place  called  Papyron,  and  lost  above  6000 
men.  Three  or  four  years  after,  Scaums,  to 
whom  Pompey  had  committed  the  govemmcnt 
of  CcBle-Syria,  invaded  Petrsa,  but  finding  it 
difficult  to  obtain  provisions  for  his  army,  he 
consented  to  withdraw  on  the  offer  of  30u  talents 
Prom  Aretas.  3.  Aretas,  whose  name  was  ori- 
ginally ^neas,  succeeded  Obodas.  He  was  the 
hither-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas.  The  latter 
made  proposals  of  marriage  to  the  wife  of  his 
half-brother  Herod-Philip,  Herodias,  the  daughter 
of  Aristobulus  their  brother,  and  the  sister  of 
Agrippa  the  Great  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
daughter  of  Aretas  returned  to  her  father,  and  a 
war  (which  had  been  fomented  by  previous  dis- 
putes about  the  limits  of  their  respective  countries) 
ensued  between  Aretas  and  Herod.    The  army 
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of  the  latter  was  totally  destroyed,  and  on  his 
sending  an  account  of  his  disaster  to  Rome,  the 
emperor  immediately  ordered  Vitellius  to  bring 
Aretas  prisoner  alive,  or,  if  dead,  to  send  his 
head.  6ut  while  Vitellius  was  on  his  march  to 
Petra,  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
upon  which,  after  administering  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  his  troops,  he  dismiss^  them  to  winter- 
quarters  and  returned  to  Rome.  It  must  have 
been  at  this  juncture  that  Aretas  took  possession 
of  Damascus,  and  placed  a  governor  in  it  with  a 
prrison.  For  a  knowledge  of  this  fiict  we  are 
indebted  to  the  apostle  Paul. 

AR'GOB,  a  distnct  in  Bashan,  east  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth,  which  was  given  to  the  half- 
rribe  of  Manasseh  (Deut  iiL  4,  13 ;  1  Kings  W. 
13.^ 

1 .  A'RIEL,  a  word  meaning  *  lion  of  God,'  and 
correctly  enough  rendered  by  *  lion-like,*  in 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  1  Chron.  xL  22.  It  was  ap- 
plied as  an  epithet  of  distinction  to  bold  and  war- 
like persons,  as  among  the  Arabians,  who  sur- 
named  AH  *  The  Lion  of  God/ 

2.  ARIEL.  The  same  word  is  used  as  a  local 
proper  name  in  Isa.  xxiz.  1, 2,  applied  to  Jeru- 
salem—<  as  victorious  under  God  '—says  Dr.  Lee ; 
and  in  Ezek.  xliiL  15,  16,  to  the  altar  of  bumt^ 
offerings. 

ARIM  ATHE'A,  the  birth-place  of  the  wealthy 
Joseph,  in  whose  sepulchre  our  Lord  was  laid 
(Matt  xxvii.  57 ;  John  xix.  38).  The  Arimathea 
of  Joseph  is  generally  regarded  as  the  same  place 
as  the  Ramathaim  of  Samuel,  which  stood  near 
Lydda  or  Diospolis.  Hence  it  has  by  some  been 
identified  with  the  existing  Ramleh. 

Ramleh  is  in  N.  lat  3P  59',  and  E.  long. 
35°  28',  8  miles  S.E.  from  Joppa,  and  24  miles 
N.W.  b^  W.  fh)m  Jerusalem.  It  lies  in  the  fine 
undulatmff  plain  of  Sharon,  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  a  broad  low  swell  rising  from  a  fertile 
though  sandy  plain.  Like  Gaza  and  Jafik,  this 
town  is  surrounded  by  olive-groves  and  gardens 
of  vegetables  and  delicious  fhdts.     Occasional 
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pafan-trees  are  also  seen,  as  well  as  the  kharob 
and  the  sycamore.  The  streets  are  few;  ihr 
houses  ai-e  of  stone,  and  many  of  them  large  and 
well  builL  There  are  five  mosques,  two  or 
more  of  which  are  sidd  to  have  once  beet 
Christian  churches ;  and  there  is  here  one  of  the 
largest  Latm  convents  in  Palestine.  The  place  j 
is  supposed  to  contain  about  3000  inhabitants,  of  ;  | 
whoiu  two-thirds  are  Moslems,  and  the  reft 
Chribt.ans,  chiefiy  of  the  Greek  church,  with  a 


few  Armenians.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  some 
trade  m  cotton  and  soap.  The  great  caravan- 
ro^  between  Egypt  and  Damascus,  Smyrna 
and  Constantinople  passes  through  Ramleh.  a*- 
well  as  the  most  frequented  road  for  EuropeuL 
pilgrims  and  travellers  between  Joppa  and  Jeru- 
salem. The  isolated  tower,  of  which  a  figure  i* 
here  given,  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  or 
about  the  city.    It  is  about  120  feet  m  height, 
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of  Saracenic  architecture,  iqnare,  and  bnilt  with 
well-hewn  stone.  Aceordiufl;  to  the  Moslem  ac- 
oount  it  belonged  to  a  nunea  xnoeque.  It  bears 
the  date  718  ajb.  (jld.  1310),  and  an  Arabian 
author  reports  the  comj^letion  at  Ramldi,  in  that 
year,  of  a  minaret  umqne  for  its  lofdness  and 
grandeur,  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  Nazir  Mo- 
hammed ibn  Eelawau.  Among  the  plantations 
which  surround  the  town  occur,  at  every  step, 
dry  wells*  dstems  ^lenin,  and  vast  vaulted 
reservoirs,  which  show  that  the  city  must  in 
former  times  have  been  upwards  of  a  league 
and  a  half  in  extent 

ARISTAR'CHUS,  a  fiiilhM  adherent  of  St 
Paul,  whose  name  rei>eatedly  occurs  in  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  (Acts  xix.  29 ;  xx.  4 ;  xxvii.  2  ; 
Cotiv.  10;  Philem.  24).  He  was  a  native  of 
Thessalonica,  and  became  the  companion  of  St 
Paul,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Ephesus,  where 
I  he  was  seized  and  nearly  killed  in  the  tumult 
I  raised  by  the  silversmiths.  He  left  that  ci^ 
with  the  Apostle,  and  accompanied  him  in  his 
subsequent  journeys,  even  when  taken  as  a  pri- 
soner to  Rome :  indeed,  Anstarchus  "vas  himself 
sent  thither  as  a  prisoner,  or  became  duch  while 
there,  for  Paul  odls  him  his  *  fellow-prisoner ' 
(Col.  iv.  lOl  The  traditions  of  the  Greek  church 
represent  Aristarchus  as  bishop  of  Apamea  in 
Phryria. 

AKISTOBTJ1.US,  a  person  named  by  Paul  in 
Rom.  xvi.  10,  where  he  sends  salutations  to  his 
household.  He  is  not  himself  saluted ;  hence  he 
may  not  have  been  a  believer,  or  he  mav  have 
been  absent  or  dead.  Nothing  certain  is  known 
respecting  him. 

Aristobnlus  is  a  Greek  name,  adopted  by  &e 
Romans,  and  in  very  common  use  among  them. 
It  was  also  adopted  by  the  Jews,  and  was  borne 
hj  several  persons  in  the  Maccabcean  and  Hero- 
dian  families  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  in  the 
books  of  Maccabees. 

ARITHMETIC,  the  science  of  numbers  or 
reckoning,  was  unquestionably  practised  as  an 
art  in  the  dawn  of  dvilization.  In  the  absence 
of  positive  in/brmation  we  seem  authorized  in 
referring  the  first  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to 
the  East  From  India,  Chaidsea,  Phosnicia,  and 
Egypt,  the  science  jpassed  to  the  Greeks,  who  ex- 
tended its  laws,  improved  its  processes,  and 
widened  its  sphere.  To  what  extent  the  Ori- 
entals carried  their  acquuntance  with  arithmetic 
cannot  be  determined.  The  greatest  discovery 
in  this  department  of  the  mathematics,  namely, 
the  establishment  of  our  system  of  ciphers,  be- 
longs undoubtedly  not  to  Arabia,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  but  to  the  remote  East,  probably  India. 
Our  numerals  were  made  known  to  these  western 
parts  by  the  Arabians,  who,  though  they  were 
nothing  more  than  the  medium  of  transmis- 
sion, mive  enjoyed  the  honour  of  giving  them 
their  name. 

The  Hebrews  were  not  a  adentific,  but  a  reli- 
gious and  practical  nation.  What  they  borrowed 
from  others  of  the  arts  of  life  they  used  without 
surrcmnding  it  with  theory  or  expanding  and 
framing  it  into  a  s^ystem.  Of  their  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  little  is  known  beycmd  what  may 
be  frirly  inferred  from  the  pursuits  and  trades 
which  they  carried  on,  for  the  sucoessfiil  prose- 
CBtioa  of  which  some  skill  at  least  in  its  simpler 
most  hare  been  absolutely  necessary ; 
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and  the  large  amounts  which  appear  here  and 
there  in  the  sacred  books  Eci-ve  to  show  that  their 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  reckoning  was  con- 
siderable. Even  in  fractions  they  were  not  in- 
experienced. For  figures,  the  Jews,  after  the 
Babylonish  exile,  made  use  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  did  the  Hame. 

ARK,  NOAH'S  (Gen.  vi.  14).  Vast  labour 
and  much  ingenuity  have  been  employed  by 
various  writers,  in  the  attempt  to  determine  the 
form  of  Noah's  ark  and  the  arrangement  of  its 
parts.  The  success  has  not  been  equal  to  the 
exertion ;  for,  on  comparing  the  few  simple  facts 
in  the  Scripture  narrative,  every  one  feels  how 
slight  positive  data  there  are  for  the  minute  de- 
scnptions  and  elaborate  representations  which 
such  writers  have  ^ven.  That  form  of  the  ark 
which  repeated  pictorial  representations  have 
rendered  ikmiliar — a  kind  of  house  in  a  kind  of 
boat— has  not  only  no  foundation  in  Scripture, 
but  is  contrary  to  reason.  The  form  thus  given 
to  it  is  fitted  for  progression  and  for  cutting  the 
waves ;  whereas  the  ark  of  Noah  was  really  des- 
tined to  float  idly  upon  the  waters,  without  any 
other  motion  than  that  which  it  received  from 
them.  If  we  examine  the  passage  in  Gen.  vi. 
14-16,  we  can  only  draw  from  it  me  conclusion 
that  the  ark  was  not  a  boat  or  ship,  but  a  build- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  SOO  cubits 
long,  50  cubits  broad,  and  30  cubits  hiffh.  So 
far  as  the  name  affords  any  evidence,  it  also  goes 
to  show  that  the  ark  of  Noah  was  not  a  regu- 
larly-built vessel,  but  merely  intended  to  float  at 
large  upon  the  waters.  We  may,  therefore,  pro- 
bably with  justice,  regard  it  as  a  large,  oblong, 
floatmg  house,  with  a  roof  either  flat  or  only 
slightly  inclined.  It  was  constructed  with  three 
stori^,  and  had  a  door  in  the  side.  There  is  no 
mention  of  windows  in  the  side,  but  above,  t.  e. 
probably  in  the  flat  roo^  where  Noah  was  com- 
manded to  make  them  of  a  cubit  in  size  TGen. 
vi  16). 

The  purpose  of  this  ark  was,  to  preserve  cer- 
tain persons  and  animals  from  the  Deluge  with 
which  God  intended  to  overwhelm  the  kind,  in 
punishment  for  man's  iniquities.    The  persons 
were  eight— Noah  and  his  wife,  with  his  three 
sons  and  their  wives  (Gen.  vii.  7 ;  2  Pet  ii.  5).  i 
The  animals  were,  one  pair  of  every  *  unclean '  . 
animal,  and  seven  pairs  of  all  that  were  *  clean.'  \ 
By  *  clean,*  we  understand  fit,  and  by  •  unclean,'  ! 
unfit  for  food  or  for  sacrifice.    Of  birds  there  i 
were  seven  pairs  (Gen.  vii.  2,  3),    Those  who  I 
have  written  professedly  and  largely  on  the  sub-  ^ 
ject,  have  been  at  great  pains  to  j^rovide  for  all  . 
the  existing  species  of  animals  m  the  ark  of  , 
Noah,  showing  how  ihej  might  be  distributed,  | 
fed,  and  otherwise  provided  for.    But  they  are  ' 
very  far  from  having  cleared  the  matter  of  all  ' 
its  diffictilties;   which  are  much  greater  than 
they,  in  their  general  ignorance  of  natural  his- 
tory, were  aware  of.    These  difficulties,  how- 
ever, chiefly  arise  tvom  the  assumption  that  the 
species  of  all  the  earth  were  collected  in  the  ark. 
Hie  number  of  such  species  has  been  vasti} 
under-rated  by  these  writers — partly  fi-om  igno- 
rance, and  partly  from  the  desire  to  limit  the 
number  for  which  they  imagined  they  reqoired 
to  provide.    They  have  usually  satisfied  them- 
selves with  a  provision  for  three  or  fimr  hundred 
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spedes  at  most  'But  of  the  existing  mBm- 
malia,'  sayi  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  'considerably 
more  than  one  thousand  species  are  known ;  of 
birds,  fully  five  thousand ;  of  reptiles,  very  few 
kinds  of  which  can  live  in  water,  two  thousand ; 
and  the  researches  of  travellers  and  naturalists 
are  making  f«quent  and  most  interesting  addi- 
tions to  the  number  of  these  and  all  other  classes. 
Of  insects  (using  the  word  in  the  popular  sense) 
the  number  of  species  is  immense ;  to  say  one 
hundred  thousand  would  be  moderate :  each  has 
its  appropriate  habitation  and  food,  and  these 
arc  necessary  to  its  life ;  and  the  larger  number 
could  not  live  in  water.  Also  the  innumerable 
millions  upon  millions  of  animalcules  must  be 
provided  for ;  for  they  have  all  their  appropriate 
and  diversified  places  and  circumstances  of  ex- 
istence.' Nor  do  these  numbers  form  the  only 
difficulty;  for,  as  the  same  writer  observes: — 
'  All  land  animals  have  their  geographical  re- 
gions, to  which  their  constitutional  natures  are 
congenial,  and  many  could  not  live  in  any  other 
situation.  We  cannot  represent  to  ourselves 
±e  idea  of  their  being  brought  into  one  small 
^pot,  from  the  polar  regions,  the  torrid  zone,  and 
ill  the  other  climates  of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe, 
America,  Australia,  and  the  thousands  of  islands, 
rheir  preservation  and  provision,  and  the  final 
disposal  of  them,  without  bringing  up  the  idea  of 
miracles  more  stupendous  tluin  any  which  are 
recorded  in  Scripture.* 

The  difficulty  of  assembling  in  one  spot,  and 
of  providing  for  in  the  ark,  the  various  mam- 
malia and  birds  alone,  even  without  including 
the  otherwise  essential  provision  for  reptiles, 
insects,  and  fishes,  is  quite  sufficient  to  suggest 
some  error  in  the  current  belief.  We  are  to 
consider  the  different  kinds  of  accommodation 
and  food  which  would  be  required  for  animals 
of  such  different  habits  and  climates,  and  the 
accessary  provision  for  ventilation  and  for 
cleansing  the  stables  or  dens.  And  if  so  much 
ingenuity  has  been  required  in  devising  arrange- 
ments for  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
species  which  the  writers  on  the  ark  have  been 
willing  to  admit  into  it ;  what  provision  can  be 
made  for  the  inmiensely  larp^r  number  which, 
under  the  supposed  conditions,  would  really 
have  required  its  shelter  ? 

There  seems  no  way  of  meeting  these  diffi- 
culties but  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  Bishop 
Stillingfleet,  approved  by  Matthew  Poole,  Dr.  J. 
Rye  Smith,  Le  Clerc,  Rosenmiiller,  and  others, 
uamely,  that,  as  the  object  of  the  Deluge  was  to 
sweep  man  from  the  earth,  it  did  not  extend 
bevond  that  r^on  of  the  earth  which  man  then 
inhabited,  and  that  only  the  animals  of  that 
region  were  preserved  in  the  ark.  The  bishop 
expresses  his  belief  that  the  Flood  was  universal 
as  to  mankind,  and  that  all  men,  except  those 
preserved  in  the  ark,  were  destroyed;  but  he 
sees  no  evidence  fh>m  Scripture  that  the  whole 
earth  was  then  inhabited ;  be  does  not  think  that 
it  can  ever  be  proved  to  have  been  so;  and  he 
asks,  what  reason  there  can  be  to  extend  the 
Flooii  beyond  the  occasion  of  it?  {Dkloqe.'] 

As  Noah  was  the  progenitor  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  as  t&e  ark  was  the  second  cradle 
of  the  human  race,  we  might  expect  to  find  in 
all  natiooi  traditio^  and  reports  more  or  less 
distinct  nspecting  him,  the  ark  in  which  he  was 
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saved,  and  the  Deluge  in  general.  Accordingly 
no  nation  is  known  in  which  such  traditions 
have  not  been  found.  Our  present  concern, 
however,  is  only  with  the  ark.  And  as  it  ap- 
pears that  an  ark,  that  is,  a  boat  or  chest,  was 
carried  about  with  great  ceremony  in  most  of  the 
ancient  mysteries,  and  occupied  an  eminent  sta- 
tion in  the  holy  places,  it  has  with  much  reason 
been  concluded  that  this  was  originally  intended 
to  represent  the  ark  of  Noah,  which  eventually 
came  to  be  regarded  with  superstitious  reverenoe. 
On  this  point  the  historical  and  mythological 
testimonies  are  very  clear  and  conclusive.  The 
tradition  of  a  deluge,  by  which  the  race  of  man 
was  swept  from  the  fiice  of  the  eu*th,  has  been 
traced  among  the  Chaldseans,  Egyptians,  Phoe- 
nicians, As^rians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Goths,   Druids,    Chinese,    Hindoos,    Burmese, 


Mexicans,  Pemviant,  Brazilians,  Nicaragnans, 
the  inhabitants  of  Western  Caledonia,  and  the 
islanders  of  the  Pacific;  and  among  most  of 
them  also  the  belief  has  prevailed  that  certain 
individuals  were  preserved  in  an  ark,  slup,  boat, 
or  raft,  to  replenish  the  desohited  earth  with  in- 
habitants. These  traditions,  moreover,  are  cor- 
roborated by  coins  and  monuments  of  stone.  Of 
the  latter  there  are  the  sculptures  of  Egypt  and 
of  India ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  those  of  the 
monuments  called  Dmidical,  which  bear  the 
name  of  kistrvaens,  and  in  which  the  stones  are 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  chest  or  house*  were  in- 
tended as  memorials  of  the  ark. 
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With  re^vd  to  fhe  eridenoe  ftinitthed  by 
eoins,  we  shall  confine  oar  illustrations  to  tibe 
two  fiunona  medals  of  Apamea.  These  medals 
belong,  the  one  to  the  elder  Philip,  and  the  other 
to  Pertinax.  In  the  former  it  is  extremely  in- 
terestiDg  to  obserre  that  on  the  front  of  the  ark 
is  the  name  of  Noah,  in  Greek  characters.  The 
designs  on  these  medals  correspond  remarkably, 
althoagh  the  legends  somewhat  vary.  In  both 
we  perceive  the  ark  floating  on  the  water,  con- 
taimng  the  patriarch  and  his  wife,  the  dove  on 
wing,  the  ohTc-branch,  and  the  raven  perched  on 
the  ark.  These  medals  also  represent  Noah  and 
his  wife  on  tarafirma,  in  the  attitude  of  render- 
ing thanks  for  their  saibty.  The  genuineness  of 
these  medals  has  been  established  beyond  all 
question,  and  the  coincidences  which  they  offer 
are  at  least  exceedingly  cnrious. 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT.  The  word 
here  used  for  ark  is,  as  already  explained,  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  applied  to  the  ark  of 
Noah.  It  is  the  common  name  for  a  chest  or 
coffer,  whether  applied  to  the  ark  in  the  taber- 
nacle, to  a  coffin,  to  a  mummy-chest  (Gen.  1.  2G), 
or  to  a  chest  fat  money  (2  Rmgs  xil  9, 10).  Our 
word  ark  has  the  same  meaning,  being  derived 
from  the  Latin  area,  a  chest  The  distinction 
between  anm  and  the  present  word  has  already 
been  suggested.  The  saered  chest  is  distinguished 
Irom  others  as  the  <  ark  of  God'  (1  Sam.  iii.  3) ; 
*  ark  of  the  oovenant'  (Josh,  iiu  6) ;  and  '  ark  of 
the  law '  (Exod.  xxv.  32).  This  ark  was  a  kind 
of  ches^  of  an  oblong  shape,  made  of  shittim 
(acacia)  wood,  a  cubit  and  a  half  broad  and  hi^h, 
two  cubits  long,  and  covered  on  all  sides  with 
the  imrest  gold.  It  was  ornamented  on  its  upper 
sarlaoe  wiSi  a  border  or  rim  of  ^Id;  and  on 
each  of  the  two  sides,  at  equal  distances  from 
the  top,  were  two  gold  rings,  in  which  were 
placed  (to  remain  there  perpetually)  the  gold- 
covered  poles  by  which  the  ark  was  carried,  and 
which  continued  with  it  after  it  was  deposited  in 
the  tabernacle.  The  lid  or  cover  of  the  ark  was 
of  the  same  length  and  breadth,  and  made  of 
the  purest  gold.  Over  it,  at  the  two  extremities, 
were  two  cherubim,  with  their  faces  turned 
towards  eadi  other,  and  inclined  a  little  towards 
the  Ud  (otherwise  called  the  mercy- seat).  Their 
wings,  whidi  were  spread  out  over  the  top  of  the 
ark«  formed  the  throne  of  Grod,  the  King  or  Israel, 
while  the  ark  itself  was  his  footstool  (£xod.  xxv. 
10-22;  xzxvii.  1-9). 

This  ark  was  the  most  sacred  object  among 
the  Israelites :  it  was  deposited  in  the  innermost 
and  holiest  part  of  the  tabernacle,  called  *  the 
holy  o(  holies '  (and  afterwards  in  the  correspond- 
ing apartment  of  the  Temple),  where  it  stood  so 
that  one  end  of  each  of  the  polea  bv  which  it  was 
earned  (whidi  were  drawn  out  so  ntr  as  to  allow 
the  ark  to  be  placed  against  the  back  wall)^ 
Imidied  the  veil  which  separated  the  two  apari- 
nieiits  of  the  taberuade  (l  Kings  viiL  8).  In 
the  ark  were  deposited  Uie  tables  of  the  law 
(Exod.  xxv.  16).  A  quantity  of  maona  was  laid 
up  beside  the  ark  in  a  vase  of  gold  (Exod.  x:^ 
S3, 36;  1  Kings  viiL  9);  as  were  aUK>  the  rod  of 
AaroD  (Norn.  xviL  10),  and  a  copy  of  the  book 
of  the  law  (DeaL  xw.  36). 

Nothing  18  more  apparent  throughout  the  his* 
lorieal  fioiptures  thaa  die  extreme  sanptitj 
whkhattaehed  to  thaavk* as  the  material  sym* 
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bol  of  the  Divine  presence.  During  the  marehe6 
of  the  Israelites  it  was  covered  with  a  purple 
pall,  and  borne  by  the  priests,  with  great  reve- 
rence and  care,  in  advance  of  the  host  (Num.  iv. 
5,  6 ;  X.  33).  It  was  before  the  ark,  thus  in  ad- 
vance, that  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  separated ; 
and  it  remained  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  with  the 
attendant  priests,  until  the  whole  host  had  passed 
over ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  also  brought  up  than 
the  waters  resumed  their  course  (Josh.  iu. ;  iv. 
7,  10,  11,  17,  18).  The  ark  was  similarly  con- 
spicuous in  the  grtkrd  procession  round  Jericho 
(Josh.  vi.  4,  6,  8,  11,  12).  It  is  not  wonderfbl 
therefore  that  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  had 
no  notion  of  spiritual  worship,  look^  upon  it  as 
the  God  of  the  Israelites  (I  Sam.  iv.  6,  7),  a  de- 
lusion which  may  have  been  strengthened  by 
the  figures  of  the  cherubim  on  it  After  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Jews  in  Palestine^  the  ark  re- 
mained in  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  until,  in  the 
time  of  Eli,  it  was  carried  along  with  the  army 
in  the  war  against  the  Philistines,  under  the 
superstitious  notion  that  it  would  secure  the  vio> 
tory  to  the  Hebrews.  They  were,  however,  not 
only  beaten,  but  the  ark  itself  was  taken  by  the 
Philistines  ( I  Sam.  iv.  S-1 1),  whose  triumph  was, 
however,  very  short  lived,  as  they  were  so  op- 
pressed bv  the  hand  of  God,  that,  idter  seven 
months,  they  were  glad  to  send  it  back  again  (1 
Sam.  V.  7).  After  that  it  remained  apart  tnm 
the  tabernacle,  at  Kiijath-jearim  (vii.  1,  2), 
where  it  continued  until  the  time  of  David,  who 
purposed  to  remove  it  to  Jerusalem ;  but  the  old 
prescribed  mode  of  removing  it  from  place  to 

5 lace  was  so  much  neglected  as  to  cause  the 
eath  of  Uzzah,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
left  in  the  house  of  Obededom  (2  Sam.  vL  1-11); 
but  after  three  months  David  took  courage,  and 
succeeded  in  effecting  its  safe  removal,  in  grand 
pro(:ession,  to  Mount  Zion  (ver.  12-19).  When 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  completed,  the  ark 
was  deposited  in  the  sanctuary  (1  Kings  viii.  6-9). 
The  passage  in  2  (^hron.  xxxv.  3,  in  which  Josiah 
directs  the  Lerites  to  restore  the  ark  to  the  holy 
place,  is  understood  by  some  to  imply  that  it  bad 
either  been  removed, by  Amon,  who  put  an  idol 
in  its  place,  which  is  assumed  to  have  been  the 
'  trespass '  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
Kuilty  (2  Chron.  xxxiiL  23) ;  or  that  the  priests 
themselves  had  withdrawn  it  during  idolatrous 
times,  and  preserved  it  in  some  secret  place,  or  had 
removed  it  fh>m  one  place  to  another.  JBut  it 
seems  more  likely  that  it  had  been  taken  from 
the  holv  of  holies  during  the  purification  and  re- 
pairs of  the  temple  by  this  same  Josiah,  and  that 
he,  in  this  passage,  merely  directs  it  to  be  agab 
set  in  its  place.  What  became  of  the  ark  when 
the  Temple  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the 
Babylonians  is  not  known,  and  all  <ymjectare  is 
useless.  It  is  certain,  however,  flram  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  Jewish  writers,  that  the  old  ark 
was  not  contained  in  the  second  temple,  and 
there  is  no  eridenoe  that  any  new  one  was  aude. 
Indeed  the  absence  of  the  ark  is  one  of  the  im» 
portant  particnlars  in  which  this  temple  was  held 
to  be  ini^or  to  that  of  Solomoik  The  mbst 
holy  place  is  therefore  generally  considered  to 
have  been  emp^  in  the  second  temple. 

ARKITES^  the  inhabitants  of  Arka,  mentioned 
in  Gen.  X.  17;  1  C3iron.  i..l6»  asdesoendedfirom 
the  Phonioian  or  Sidoniap  braneh  of  tbo  g^vaft 
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fiunily  of  Cansan.  Thifl,  in  fiict,  as  well  as  the 
other  small  northern  states  of  Phoenicia,  was  a 
colony  from  the  great  parent  state  of  Sidon. 
Arka,  or  Acra,  their  cUef  town,  lay  between 
Tripolls  and  Antaradns,  at  the  western  base  of 
Lelnnon,  82  R.  miles  from  Antaradus,  and  18 
miles  from  Tripoli.  Burckhardt,  in  travelling 
from  the  north-cast  of  Lebanon  to  Tripoli,  at  the 
distance  of  about  four  miles  south  of  the  Nahr^ 
el-keber  (Eleuthents),  came  to  a  hill  called  Tel- 
Arka,  which,  flrmn  its  regularly  flattened  conical 
form  and  smooth  sides,  appeared  to  be  artificial. 
Upon  an  elevation  on  its  east  and  south  sides, 
which  commands  a  beantiiul  view  over  the  plain, 
the  sea,  and  the  Anzeyry  mountains,  are  large 
and  extensive  heaps  of  rubbish,  traces  of  ancient 
dwellings,  blodks  of  hewn  stone,  remains  of  walls, 
and  fragments  of  granite  columns.  These  are 
no  doubt  the  remains  of  Arka :  and  the  hill  was 
probably  the  acropolis  or  citaael,  or  the  site  of 
a  temple. 

ARM.  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  Scrip- 
tare  in  a  metaphorical  sense  to  denote  power. 
Henoe,  to  *  break  the  arm '  is  to  diminish  or 
destroy  the  power  (Ps.  x.  15;  Esek.  xzx.  21; 
Jer.  xlviii.  25).  It  is  also  employed  to  denote 
the  infinite  power  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  13;  xlviiL 
2 ;  Isa.  liii.  1 ;  John  xii.  38).  In  a  few  places 
the  metaphor  is,  with  great  force,  extended  to 
the  action  of  the  arm,  as :— *  I  will  redeem  you 
with  a  stretched  out  arm '  (Exod.  vi.  5),  that  is, 
with  a  power  fully  exerted.  The  figure  is  here 
taken  fit>m  the  attitude  of  ancient  warriors 
baring  and  outstretching  the  arm  for  fight  Thus 
in  Isa.  Hi.  10,  *  Jehovah  hath  made  bare  his  holy 
arm  in  the  sight  of  all  the  nations.' 

ARMAGEiyDON,  property  *  the  mountain  of 
Megiddo,'  a  city  on  the  west  of  the  river  Jcrlau, 
rebuilt  by  Solomon  (I  Kings  ix.  15).  fioth 
Ahasiah  and  Josias  died  there.  In  the  mystical 
language  of  prophecy,  the  word  mountain  repre- 
sents the  Church,  and  the  events  which  took 
place  at  Megiddo  are  supposed  to  have  had  a 
typical  reference  to  the  sorrows  and  triumphs  of 
the  people  of  God  under  the  Gospel.  *  In  that 
day,  says  Zechariah,  xii.  11,  'Fhall  there  be  a 
great  mourning  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  mourning 
•f  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon;' 
referring  to  the  death  of  Josias.  But  the  same 
spot  witnessed,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  greatest 
triumph  of  Israel,  when  *  fought  the  kni^  of 
Canaan  in  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo' 
(Judg.  T.  19).  *  He  gathered  them  together  into 
a  place  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Armaged- 
don,' is  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse;  and  the 
wotd  has  been  tramlated  by  some  as  *  the  moun- 
tain of  destruction,'  by  others  as  *  the  mountain 
of  the  gospel;'  many  ingenious  speculations 
having  l^en  employed  on  the  passage  in  which 
it  occurs,  but  with  little  satisfiietion  to  the  more 
sober  readers  of  divine  revelation. 

ARMENIA,  a  country  of  Western  Asia,  is  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture  trader  that  name,  but  is 
supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  three  ifollowing 
Hebrew  designations,  which  seem  to  refer  either 
to  the  ooontiy  as  a  whole,  of  to  particular  dia- 
tricti.  1.  Araraif  the  land  upon  (or  over)  the 
mountidns  of  which  the  ark  rested  al  the  Delnp 
rOen.  viii  4) ;  whither  Ae  sons  of  Sennaehenb 
6ed  after  muHering  their  iktfaer  (2  Kings  xiz. 
17;  lM.zz3CT&ae);  aadtmeofthe'kiBgdiWM' 
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summoned,  along  with  Minni  and  AAkeoas,  to 
arm  against  Babylon  (Jer.  IL  27).  II.  Aiiiun  is 
mentioned  in  Jer.  11.  27,  along  with  Ararat  and 
A^kenaz,  as  a  kii^ffdom  called  to  arm  itsdf 
against  Babylon.  The  name  is  by  some  taken 
for  a  contraction  of '  Armenia.'  III.  Thofformah, 
mentioned  by  the  prophet  Exekiel  xxviL  14: 
xxxviii.  6. 

The  boundaries  of  Armenia  may  be  described 
generally  as  the  southern  range  of  the  Caucasus 
on  the  north,  and  a  branch  of  the  Taurus  on  the 
south.  It  fi>rms  an  elevated  table-land,  whence 
rise  mountains  which  (with  the  exception  of  the 
gij^ntic  Ararat)  are  of  moderate  height  The 
climate  is  generally  cold,  but  salubrious.  The 
country  abounds  in  romantic  fbrest  and  moun- 
tain scenery,  and  rich  pasture-land,  especially  in 
the  districts  which  border  upon  Persia.  Ancient 
writers  notice  the  wealth  of  Armenia  in  metals 
and  precious  stones.  The  great  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  both  take  their  rise  in  this  region,  as 
also  the  Araxes,  and  the  Kur  or  Cyrus.  .£rmenia 
is  commonly  divided  into  Greater  and  Leaser, 
the  line  of  separation  being  the  Euphrates ;  but 
the  former  constitutes  by  far  the  larger  portion, 
and  indeed  the  other  is  often  regarded  as  per- 
taining rather  to  Asia  Minor.  There  was  an- 
ciently a  kingdom  of  Armenia,  with  its  metropolis 
Artaxata :  it  was  sometimes  an  independent  state, 
but  most  commonly  tributary  to  some  more  pow- 
erful neighbour.  Indeed  at  no  period  was  the 
whole  of  this  region  ever  comprised  under  one 
government,  but  Assyria,  Media,  Syria,  and  Oip- 
padocia  shared  the  dommion  or  allegiance  of 
some  portion  of  it,  just  as  it  is  now  divided 
among  the  Persians,  Russians,  Turks,  and  Kurds. 
In  later  limes  Armenia  was  the  border^countiy 
where  the  Komans  and  Parthians  fruitlessly 
strove  for  the  mastery;  and  since  then  it  hi^ 
been  the  frequent  battle-field  of  the  neighbouring 
states.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  large  bodies  of  native  Ar- 
menians emigrated  into  the  Russian  dominions, 
so  that  their  number  in  what  is  termed  Turkish 
Armenia  is  now  considerably  reduced.  Bj  the 
treaty  of  1  urkomanshee  (2l6t  Feb.  1828)  Persia 
ceded  to  Russia  the  Khanats  of  Erivan  and 
Nakhshivan.  The  boundary-line  (drawn  ttoKa 
the  Turkish  dominions)  passes  over  the  Little 
Ararat ;  the  Ihie  of  separation  between  Persian 
and  Turkish  Armenia  also  begins  at  Ararat;  so 
that  this  famous  mountain  is  now  the  central 
boundary-stone  of  these  three  empires. 

Christianity  was  first  established  in  Armeais 
in  the  fourth  century ;  the  Armenian  church  has 
a  close  aflinity  to  the  Greek  church  in  its  ^brms 
and  polity  ;  it  is  described  by  the  American  mis- 
sionaries who  are  settled  in  the  oountiy  as  in  a 
state  of  great  comipdon  and  debasement  The 
total  number  of  the  Armenian  nation  Ihrou^iooi 
the  world  is  supposed  not  to  exoted  2,000,000. 
Their  favourite  pursuit  is  oommeree,  and  their 
merchants  are  foiud  in  all  parli  of  the  East 

The  Armenian  or  Haikan  language,  notwith- 
standing the  gfeat  antiquity  of  the  nation  to 
which  it  belongs,  possesses  no  literary  docw&entii 


ranrdocuBtt 
prior  to  the  fiflh  centurr  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  translation  of  the  BiUe,  begun  by  Miesrob 
in  Ae  year  410,  it  the  earliest  monument  of  the 
language  ti»t  has  come  down  to  OB.  Thedialeer 
in  whicB  OUb  voralon  is  writton,  aad  in  vhiah  v 
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it  still  niblidy  read  In  their  clmrehes, »  caUed 
the  old  Annenian.  The  dialect  now  in  aae-< 
the  modern  Armenian — in  which  they  preach 
and  carry  on  the  interoourae  of  daily  life,  not 
only  departs  from  the  elder  ibrm  by  dialectoal 
changes  in  the  natiye  elements  of  the  language 
itself  but  also  b^  the  great  intermixture  of 
Persian  and  Turkish  wo&  which  has  resulted 
from  the  conquest  and  subjection  of  the  country. 
It  IS,  perhaps,  this  di^ersit^  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  idioms  which  has  giTen  rise  to  the  many 
oonflictiug  opinions  that  exist  as  to  the  relation 
in  which  the  Armenian  stands  to  oUier  langoases. 
As  10  form,  it  is  said  to  be  rough  and  full  of 
consonants;  to  poswss  tm  cases  in  the  noun— « 
number  which  is  onhr  exceeded  by  the  Finnish; 
to  have  no  dual ;  to  haTe  no  mode  of  denoting 
gender  in  the  noun  by  change  of  form ;  to  bear 
a  remarkable  resemblanoe  to  Greek  in  the  use 
of  the  participle*  and  in  the  whole  syntactical 
structure;  and  to  have  adopted  the  Arabian 
system  of  metre. 

ARMLET.  Although  this  word  has  the  same 
meaning  as  bracdet,  yet  the  latter  is  practically 
so  cxdusiTely  used  to  denote  the  ornament  of 
the  wrist,  that  it  seems  proper  to  distinguish  by 
mmUi  the  nmilar  ornament  which  is  worn  on 
the  upper  arm.  There  is  also  this  difference 
between  them,  that  in  the  East  bracelets  axe 
generally  worn  by  women,  and  armleti  only  by 
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men.  The  armlet,  however,  is  in  us 
men  only  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  sovereign 
power.  The  Egyptian  kings  are  represented 
with  armlets,  which  were  also  worn  by  the 
Egjntian  women.  These,  however,  are  not 
^welled,  but  of  plain  or  enamelled  metal,  as  was 
m  all  likelihood  the  case  among  the  Hebrews. 

ARMS,  ARMOUR.  In  order  to  give  a  clear 
view  of  this  subject,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show 
snorinctly,  and  from  the  best  authorities  now 
available,  what  were  the  weapons,  both  offensive 
and  defensive,  used  by  the  ancient  Anatics. 

The  inetniBients  at  ibst  employed  in  the  chace, 
or  to  repel  wild  beasts,  but  converted  by  the 
wicked  Id  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-men,  or 
used  by  the  peaceable  to  oppose  aggression,  were 
natnrally  the  most  simple.  Acoug  these  were 
tbe  dub  and  the  throwicg-bat  Tbe  firrt  con- 
sisted ori^nally  of  a  hSivy  pieoe  of  wood, 
variooily  shaped,  made  to  strike  with,  and,  ao- 
eofding  tn  its  ibrm,  denominated  a  maoe,  a  bar, 
a  ha&uer,  or  a-  nanl.  This  weapon  was  in  use 
among  the  Hebrews;  for,  in  the  time  of  the 
singB,  wood  had  already  been  supeneded  by 
ttelal;  and  the  rod  of  iron  (Ps.  iL  9)  is  mpposed 
tomma  anaee,  or  gavelock,  or  crowbar.  It  is 
oi  gnaX  power  when  used  by  a 


strong  arm.    The  throwstiek,  made  of  thorn- 
wood,  is   the  same  instrument  which  we  see 


t,  1,  s.  anht. 

4,5.  crooked    Rlllete,  or 
tlirowlii|(-b«tB. 

6.  Mace. 

7.  J 


8.  Hwdwood  nwoffd. 

S.  8hvk»-teeUi  Swori. 
10    Flint  Sword. 
II.  Sftw-flsh  Swoid. 
IS,  IS.  Egyptimn 


figured  on  E^ptian  monuments.  By  the  native 
Arabs  it  is  still  called  /iswui,  and  was  ancientiy 
known  among  us  by  the  name  of  crooked  billet. 
These  instruments,  sujpplied  with  a  sharp  edge, 
would  naturally  constitute  a  battle-axe,  and  a 
kind  of  sword ;  and  such  in  the  rudest  ages  we 
find  them,  made  with  flints  set  into  a  groove,  or 
with  sharks'  teeth  flrinly  secured  to  the  staff  witii 
twisted  sinews.  On  the  earliest  monuments  of 
Egypt,  for  these  ruder  instruments  is  already 
seen  substituted  a  piece  of  metal  with  a  steel  or 
bronse  blade  fastened  into  a  globe,  thus  formine 
a  &lchion-nxe ;  and  also  a  lunate-blade,  riveted 
in  three  places  to  the  handle,  forming  a  true 
battle-axe ;  and  there  were,  besides,  true  bills  or 
aaces  in  form  like  our  own. 

Next  came  the  dirk  or  poniard,  the  Hebrew 
name  of  which  may  possibly  retain  some  allusion 
to  the  original  instrument  made  of  the  antelope's 
horn,  merely  sharpened,  which  is  still  ;Dsea  in 
every  part  of  the  East  where  the  material  can  be 
procured.  From  existing  figures^  the  dirk  ap- 
pears to  hsTe  been  eany  made  of  metal  m 
Egypt,  and  worn  stuck  in  a  girdle;  but,  from 
several  texts  (1  Sam  xvii.  a9;  S  Sam.  xx.  8: 
and  1  Kingi  xx.  11)^  it  is  evident  that  the  real 
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gward  wit  slung  in  a  belt,  and  that  *giidmg' 
and '  looong  tlie  sword*  were  synonymous  terms 


t=-=C 


^^ 


1.  Horn  Differ. 
t,8.  Sworda. 


4,  ft.  Ttalvar  Swords, 
6.  Qovtei^pike. 


for  commencing  and  endins  a  war.  The  blades 
were^  it  seems,  always  snort;  and  the  dirk- 
sword,  at  least,  was  always  doable-edged.  The 
sheath  was  ornamented  and  polished.  In  Egypt 
there  were  laroer  and  hesTier  swords,  more 
neorly  like  modem  tulwars,  and  of  the  form  of 
an  English  round-pointed  table-knife.  But  while 
metal  was  scarce,  there  were  also  swords  which 
might  be  called  quarter-pikes,  being  composed 
of  a  Tery  short  wooden  handle,  surmounted  by  a 
spear-h<»d.  In  Nubia,  swords  of  heavy  wood 
are  still  in  use. 


=*=^ 


ffliaaaEiiMirfil^  T.r  vn  (.irrn  -i 


1,1. 


.--.-»  S,  4.  Dutk 

ft.  Orjx  bom  tpor-hMd. 


The  ipear  was  another  offensive  weapon 
common  to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  was 
of  Tariotts  nse,  weight,  and  lengtn.  Probably 
the  shepherd  Hebrews,  like  nations  similarly 
sitnated  in  northern  Aftica,  anciently  made  use 
of  the  horn  of  an  orjrx,  or  a  lenooryz,  abore 
three  ftet  long,  straightened  in  water,  and 
sheathed  upon  a  thorn-wood  stafil  When  sharp- 
ened,  this  mstrument  would  penetrate  the  hiae 
of  a  bull,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  eren  of  an 
elephant:  it  was  light,  very  difficult  to  break, 
resuted  the  blow  of  a  batde-axe,  and  the  animals 
whidi  fbraJshed  it  were  abundant  in  Aratna  and 
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in  the  desert  east  of  Palestine.  Ata  later  perM, 
the  head  was  of  brass,  and  afterwards  of  iron. 
Yerr  ponderous  weapons  of  this  kind  were  often 
used  in  Egypt  by  the  hesTy  infimtry ;  and,  from 
Tarioos  circumstances,  it  may  be  mferred  that 
among  the  Hebrews  and  their  immediate  ndi^ 
hours,  commanders  in  particular  were  distm- 
guished  by  heavT  spears.  Among  these  were 
generally  ranked  the  most  Taliant  in  fight  and 
tne  largest  in  stature ;  such  as  Goliadi,  *  whose 
spear  was  like  a  weayer's  beam '  (1  Sam.  xrii  7% 
and  whose  spear's  head  weighcNl  nx  hundred 
shekels  of  iron ;  which  by  some  is  asserted  to  be 
equal  to  twen^-fiye  pounds  weight  The  spear 
had  a  point  of  metal  at  the  but<end  to  fix  it  in 
the  ground,  perhaps  with  the  same  massy  g^obe 
aboye  it,  which  is  still  in  use,  intended  to  counter- 
balance the  point  It  was  with  this  ferrel  that 
Abuer  slew  Asahd  (2  Sam.  ii  28,  23). 

The  jayelins  appear  to  haye  had  diffierent 
ft>rms.  In  most  nations  of  antiquity  the  infiuitry, 
not  bearing  a  spear,  carried  two  darts^  those 
lighUy  armed  using  both  for  long  casts,  and  the 
heayy-armed  only  one  for  that  purpose;  the 
second,  more  ponderous  than  the  omer,  being  re- 
serred  for  throwing  when  dose  to  the  enemy,  or 
ibr  handling  in  the  manner  of  a  spear.  While 
on  the  subject  of  the  jayelin,  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  by  the  act  of  casting  one  at  Dayid  (1  Sam. 
xix.  9,  10),  Saul  yirtHally  absoWed  him  Ihim  his 
allegiance ;  for  by  the  customs  of  ancient  Asia, 
preseryed  in  the  usages  of  the  Teutonic  and 
other  nations,  the  custom  of  the  East  Franks, 
&c,  to  throw  a  dart  at  a  freedman,  who  escaped 
from  it  by  flight,  was  the  demonstratiye  token  of 
manumission  giyen  by  his  lord  or  master;  he 
was  thereby  sent  out  of  hand,  manumissos,  well 
expressed  m  the  old  English  phrase  *  aeotrfree.' 
But  for  this  act  of  Saul,  Dayid  might  haye  been 
yiewed  as  a  rebeL 


1,  t,  s.  4.  Bowt. 


5,S. 


7,s. 


But  the  chief  offenriye  weapon  in  Egypt,  and, 
ftrom  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, in  Palestine  also,  was  the  war-bow.  From 
the  simple  implements  used  by  the  first  hnnlen, 
consisting  merely  of  an  elastie  reed,  a  bsaaefa  of 
a  tree^  or  rib  of  palm,  the  bow  became  in  tkr 
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3oane  of  time  fery  strong  and  tall,  was  made  of 

brass,  of  wood  backed  with  bom,  or  of  horn 

I    mtireljr,  and  even  of  ivory ;  aome  being  shaped 

like  the  common  English  bov,  and  others,  par- 

I    ticolarly  those  used  by  riding  nations,  like  the 

bufialo  horn.    There  were   various   modes  of 

,  bendine  this  instrument,  by  pressure  of  the  knee, 

;  or  by  ue  foot  treading  the  bow,  or  by  setting 

one  end  against  the  foot,  drawing  the  middle 

with  the  hand  of  the  same  side  towards  the  hip, 

and  poshing  ihe  upper  point  forward  with  the 

second  hand,  till  the  thumb  passed  the  loop  of 

'  the  string  beyond  the  nock.    The  homed  bows 

of  the  cavalry,  shaped  like  those  of  the  Chinese, 

oocor  on  monuments  of  antiquity.    This  was  the 

I    Parthian  bow,  aa  is  proved  by  several  Persian 

'    bos-reliefi,  and  ma^  have  been  in  use  in  the 

,    time  of  the  Elamites,  who  were  a  mounted 

.    people.    These  bows  were  carried  in  cases  to 

I    protect  the  string,  which  was  composed  of  deer 

•    ainews,  from  injury,  and  were  slung  on  the 

right  hip  of  the  nder,  except  when  on  the  point 

of  engaging.     Then  the  string  was  often  cast 

over  the  head,  and  the  bow  hung  upon  the 

breast,  with  the  two  nocks  above  eadi  shoulder, 

like  a  pair  of  horns.    The  arrows  were  likewise 

endosed  in  a  case  or  quiver,  hung  sometimes  on 

the  shoulder,  and  at  other  times  on  the  left  side ; 

and  six  or  eight  flight-arrows  were  commonly 

:    stack  in  the  edge  of  the  cap,  ready  to  be  palled 

;    ottt  and  pot  to  the  string.    The  infantry  always 

I    carried  the  arrows  in  a  quiver  on  the  right 

[  shoulder,  and  the  bow  was  kept  unbent  until  the 

naoment  of  action.    On  a  march  it  was  carried 

on  tht;  shield  arm,  where  there  was  fi*equently 

J    alfio^  a  horn  bracer  secured  below  the  elbow  to 

receive  the  shock  from  the  string  when  an  arrow 

I    was  discharged.    The  flight  or  long-ranee  arrows 

were  commonly  of  reed,  not  always  feathered, 

and  mostly  tipped  with  flint  points ;  but  the  shot 

,  or  aimed  arrows,  used  for  nearer  purposes,  were 

>  of  wood  tipped  with  metal,  about  30  inches  long, 

and  winged  with  three  lines  of  feathers,  like 

,  I  those  in  modem  use:  they  varied  in  length  at 

I '  diffisrent  periods,  and  according  to  the  substance 

I    of  the  bows. 

!  ^   The  last  missile  instrument  to  be  mentioned 
I  is  die  sKng  (Job  xlL  28),  an  improvement  upon 


[^lypdaai  SUvfen  sad  Sflfaig.] 


I  the 


ihe  simple  act  of  throwing  stones.  It  w 
fltvourite  weapon  of  the  Be^Jamites,  a 
tribe,  not  making  a  great  maw  fai  an  order  of 
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battle,  but  well  composed  for  light  troops.  They  | 
could  also  boast  of  using  the  sling  equally  well 
with  the  left  hand  as  with  the  right  The  sling 
was  made  of  plaited  thongs,  somewht^  broad  in 
the  middle,  to  lodge  the  stone  or  leaden  missile, 
and  was  twirled  two  or  three  times  round  before 
the  stone  was  allowed  to  take  flight  Stones 
could  not  be  cast  above  400  feet,  but  leaden 
bullets  could  be  thrown  as  far  as  600  feet  The 
force  as  well  as  precision  of  aim  which  might  be 
attained  in  the  use  of  this  instrument  was  re- 
markably shown  in  the  case  of  David;  and 
several  nations  of  antiquitv  boasted  of  great 
skill  in  the  practice  of  the  slmg. 

All  these  hand-weapons  were  in  use  at  different 
periods,  not  ouly  among  the  Hebrews  and  Egyp- 
tians, but  likewise  in  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and 
Macedonia.  The  Boman  pilum  was  a  kind  of 
dart,  distin^ished  from  those  of  other  nations 
chiefly  by  its  weight,  and  the  great  proportional 
length  of  the  metal  or  iron  part,  whi<m  oonsti-' 
tuted  one  half  of  the  whole,  or  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  Much  of  this  length  was  hol- 
low, and  received  nearly  twenty  inches  of  the 
shaft  within  it :  the  point  was  never  hooked  like 
that  of  common  darts. 

Defensive  Arms.— The  most  ancient  defen- 
sive piece  was  Hbe  shield,  buckler,  roundel,  or 
target,  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  materials^ 


ST. 

1.  The  T^annm,  or  Qtm±  Shi«ld.    t. 
Shield.    sTTuRet.    4,  ft.  Aadmi 9hi«lda  of 
tribet.    S.  Boondel. 

very  different  in  fbrm  and  size.  The  Hebrews 
had  the  word  teeniia,  a  great  shield  for  defence 
and  protection  (Gen.  xv,  1 ;  Ps.  xlvii.  9 ;  Prov. 
XXX.  5),  which  is  commonly  found  in  connection 
with  spear,  and  was  the  shelter  of  heavily-armed 
infimtry ;  and  the  magin,  a  buckler,  or  smaller 
shield,  which,  from  a  similar  juxtapontion  with 
sword,  bow,  and  arrows,  i^mears  to  have  been 
the  defence  of  other-armed  innntry  and  of  chieft : 
a  third  called  aohairah  or  roundel,  may  have  been 
appropriated  to  archers  and  slingers;  and  there 
were  others  called  shelaHm,  apparentljr  similar  to 
the  magin,  and  oidy  differing  firom  it  in  orna- 
ment In  the  more  advanced  eras  of  civilisation 
shields  were  made  of  light  wood  not  liable  to 
split,  covered  with  bull-hide  of  two  or  more 
thicknesses  and  bordered  with  metal :  the  lighter 
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kmdi  irere  made  of  wicker-work  or  06ier»  simi- 
larly, Imt  less  solidly  coTcred ;  of  doable  ox-hide 
oat  mto  a  roand  form.  There  were  others  of  a 
single  hi4e,  extremely  tluck  fh>m  haying  been 
boiled ;  their  sar&ce  presented  an  appearance  of 
many  folds,  like  round  wayes  ap  and  down,  which 
yielded,  bat  ooold  rarely  be  penetrated.  We  may 
mfer  that  at  first  the  Hebrews  borrowed  the  forms 
in  ose  in  Egypt,  and  had  their  common  shields,  a 

I  kind  of  parallelogram,  broadest  and  arched  at  the 
top,  and  cat  sqaare  beneath,  bordered  with  metal, 

I  the  surfiu^  bdng  ooyered  with  raw  hide  with  the 
hair  on.  The  lighter  shields  may  haye  been 
soaked  in  oil  and  dried  in  *he  shade  to  make 
them  hard.  Daring  the  As»/rian  and  Persian 
sapremacy  the  Hebrews  ma^  haye  used  the 
square,  oblong,  and  round  shields  of  these  na- 
tions, and  may  haye  subsequently  copied  those 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  princes  of  Israel  had 
shields  of  precious  metals :  all  were  managed  by 
a  wooden  or  leathern  handle,  and  often  slung  by 
a  thong  oyer  the  neck,  liie  tsenua  was  most 
likely  what  in  the  feudal  ages  would  have  been 
called  a  pavise,  for  such  occurs  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  This  was  about  fiye  feet  high,  with 
a  pointed  arch  aboye  and  square  below,  resem- 
bling the  feudal  knight's  shield,  but  that  the 
point  was  reyersed.  Shields  were  hung  upon  the 
battlements  of  walls,  and,  as  still  occurs,  chiefly 
aboye  gates  of  cities  by  the  watch  and  ward.  In 
time  of  peace  they  were  coyered  to  preserve  them 
from  the  sun,  and  in  war  uncoyered ;  this  sign 
was  poetically  used  to  denote  coming  hostilities, 
as  in  Isa.  xxiL  6,  &c 

The  Helmet  was  next  in  consideration,  and  in 
the  earli^t  ages  was  made  of  osier,  or  ru&hes,  in 
the  form  of  a  beehiye,  or  of  a  skull-cap.  The 
skins  of  the  heads  of  animals— of  lions,  bears,  wild 
boars,  balls,  and  horses— were  likewise  adopted. 
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and  were  adorned  with  rows  of  teeth,  manes,  and 
bristles.  Wood,  linen  doth  in  many  folds,  and 
a  kind  of  felt,  were  also  in  early  use,  and  some 
of  them  may  be  obseryed  worn  by  the  nations  of 
Asia  at  war  with  the  oonqooror  lungs  of  Egypt, 
eyen  before  the  departure  of  Israel.  At  tluit 
time  also  these  kings  had  helmets  of  metal,  of 
rounded  or  pomted  forma.  The  nations  of  for- 
iher  Ana  used  the  woollen  or  braided  cape,  still 
letiined,  and  now  oalled  kaook  and  foi,  aroond 
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which  the  turban  is  usually  wound;  bat  thaae 
were  almost  inyariably  supplied  with  long  lap- 
pets to  coyer  the  ears  and  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  princes  usually  wore  a  radiated  crown  on 
the  summit  This  was  the  form  of  the  Syrian, 
probably  of  the  Assyrian  helmets,  excepting  that 
the  last  mentioned  were  of  brass,  though  thej 
still  retained  the  low  cylindrical  shape.  Some 
helmet  of  this  kind  was  worn  by  the  trained  in- 
fontry,  who  were  spearmen  among  the  Hebrews ; 
but  archers  and  slingers  had  round  skull-caps  of 
skins,  felts,  or  quilt^  stuffs,  such  as  are  still  in 
use  among  the  Arabs. 

Bodif  Armour, — The  most  andent  Persian  idols 
are  clad  in  shagged  skins.  In  Egypt  cuirasses 
were  manufactui*ed  of  leather,  of  brass,  and  of  a 
succession  of  iron  hoops,  chiefly  coyering  the 
abdomen  and  the  shoulders ;  but  a  more  ancient 
national  form  was  a  kind  of  thorax,  tippet,  or 
square,  with  an  opening  for  the  head  in  it,  the 
four  points  coyenng  the  breast,  back,  and  both 
upper  arms.  This  was  affected  in  particular  by 
the  royal  band  of  relatiyes  who  surrounded  the 
Pharaoh,  were  his  subordinate  commanders,  mes- 
sengers, and  body-guards,  bearing  his  standards, 
ensign-fkus,  and  suu-screens,  his  portable  throne, 
his  bow  and  arrows.  Beneath  this  sqnare  was 
another  piece,  protecting  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
and  both  were  in  general  coyered  with  a  red- 
coloured  cloth  or  stuff.  On  the  oldest  fictile 
yases  a  shoulder-piece  likewise  occurs,  worn  by 
Greek  and  Etruscan  warriors.  It  coyen  the 
npper  edge  of  the  body  armour,  is  perforated  in 
the  middle  for  the  head  to  pass,  but  hangs  eqoal 
on  the  breast  and  back,  square  on  the  s£>nldeTs, 
and  is  eyideuUy  of  leatiicr.  By  the  use  of  metal 
for  defensiye  armour,  the  Carians  appear  to  haye 
created  astonishment  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
therefore  to  haye  been  the  first  nation  so  pro- 
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tected  in  Western  Asia;  neyertheless,  in  tlie 
tombs  of  the  kings  near  Thebet,  a  tixalated 
hauberk  is  represented,  compoeed  of  small  tfaree- 
ooloared  pieces  of  metal ;  one  golden,  the  others 
reddish  and  green.  It  is  this  kind  of  annoor 
which  may  be  meant  by  the  Hebrew  word 
techera,  the  closest  inter|^etation  of  which  ap- 
pean  to  be  a  tiling.  In  a  Chron.  zyiii,  83, 
Ahab  may  haye  beM  stmck  in  one  of  tbe  groofvi 
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two  of  tfaem  wnere  they  do  not  overlap ;  or  per- 
haps, with  more  probability,  between  the  metal 
hoops  of  the  trunk  of  the  tippet  before  mentioned, 
where  the  thorax  oTer1ap«  the  abdomen.  The 
term  *  scales,'  in  the  case  of  Goliath's  armour, 
denotes  squamous  armour,  most  likely  where 
the  pieces  were  sewed  upon  a  doth,  and  not 
hinged  to  each  other,  as  in  the  techera.  The 
tedbera  could  not  well  be  womr  without  an 
ander-garment  of  some  density  to  resist  the 
friction  of  metal;  and  Uus  was  probably  the 
ilress  which  Saul  put  upon  David  before  he  as- 
<sumed  the  breastpfi^  and  girdle. 

T%0  Cuirata  and  Conlet  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, of  prepared  leather,  but  often  composed  of 
quilted  elottis :  the  former  in  general  denotes,  in 
antiquity,  a  suit  with  leathern  appendages  at  the 
bottom  ttid  at  the  shoulder,  as  used  by  the 
Komans ;  the  latter,  one  in  which  the  barrel  did 
iTot  cQoie  down  below  the  hipe.    In  later  ages  it 
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always  deagnates  a  breast  and  back  piece  of 
steeL  It  is,  however,  requisil«  to  observe,  that 
in  estimatmg  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  names  for 
armour  of  ul  kinds,  they  are  liable  to  the  same 
laxi^  of  use  which  all  other  languages  have 
manifested. 

The  Girdle^  or  more  properly  the  baldric  or 
belt,  was  of  leather,  studded  with  metal  plates  or 
hulhe ;  broad  when  the  -  armour  was  slight,  and 
ttisn  might  be  girt  upon  the  hips;  otherwise 
it  suoported  the  sword  scarf-wise  from  the 
shonloer. 

Grtaoea  were  likewise  known,  even  so  early 
a<  the  time  of  David,  for  Goliath  wore  them. 
They  consisted  of  a  pair  of  nhin-covers  of  brass 
or  strong  leather,  bound  by  thongs  round  the 
calves  and  above  the  ankles.  They  reached 
ttdy  to  the  knees,  excepting  amonff  the  Greeks, 
greaves,  elastic  behiad,  caught  nearly  the 


whole  leg,  and  were  raised  in  fh>nt  above  the 
knees. 

AR'NON,  a  river  forming  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  trans-Jordanic  Palestine,  and  separating 
it  fh>m  the  land  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi!  13,  S6; 
Dent  ii.  24;  iiL  8,  16  ;  Josh,  xil  1 ;  Isa.  xvl  8 ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  20).  It  now  bears  the  name  of  Wadv 
Mo4jeb,  and  rises  in  the  mountains  oi  Gilead. 
near  Katrane,  whence  it  pursues  a  circuitous 
course  of  about  eighty  miles  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  flows  in  a  rocky  bed,  and«  at  the  part  visited 
by  Burckhardt,  in  a  channel  so  deep  and  precipi- 
tous as  to  appear  inaccessible;  vet  alon^  this, 
winding  among  huge  fi:'agments  of  rock,  lies  the 
most  frequented  road,  and,  not  beine  fkr  firom 
Dibon,  probably  that  taken  b^  the  Israelites. 
The  strr*am  is  almost  dried  up  m  summer ;  but 
huge  masses  of  rock,  torn  from  the  banks>  and 
deposited  high  above  the  usual  channel,  evince 
its  fulness  and  impetuosity  in  the  rainy  season. 

ARO'ER,  a  town  on  the  north  side  of  &e  river 
Amon,  and  therefore  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  territory  conquered  from  the  Amorites,  which 
was  assiffned  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
(Deut  u.  36 ;  Josh.  xii.  2 ;  xiii.  9).  The  Amo- 
rites had  previously  dispossessed  the  Ammonites 
of  this  territory ;  and  although  in  the  texts  cited 
the  town  seems  to  be  ffiven  to  Reuben,  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  Moabitish  city  by  Jeremiah  (xlviii 
19).  Burckhardt  fbund  the  ruins  of  this  town 
under  the  name  of  Araa^,  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  overlooking  the  river.  Aroer  is  always 
named  in  conjunction  with  '  the  city  that  is  m 
the  midst  of  the  river ;'  whence  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that,  like  Rabbath  Ammon  [which  see]. 
It  consisted  of  two  parts,  or  distinct  cities ;  the 
one  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  other  in  the 
valley  beneath,  surrounded,  either  naturally  or 
artificially,  by  the  waters  of  the  river. 

2.  AROER,  one  of  the  towns  *  built,'  or  pro- 
bably rebuilt,  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii. 
34).  Burckhardt,  in  journeying  fh)m  Scalt 
towards  Rabbath  Ammon,  notices  a  mined  site, 
called  Ayra,  as  *  one  of  the  towns  built  by  the 
tribe  of  Gad.'  It  is  about  seven  miles  south-west 
from  &a]t.  Aroer  of  Gad  is  also  mentioned  in 
Judg.  xi.  33,  and  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5. 

3.  AROER,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1 
Sam.  XXX.  28). 

4.  AROER,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  to 
which  David  sent  presents  after  recovering  the 
spoil  of  Z'lklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  26,  28).  At  the 
distance  of  twen^  geographical  miles  S.  by  W. 
firom  Hebron,  there  is  a  broad  valley  <»lled 
Ararah,  in  which  are  evident  traces  of  an  ancient 
village  or  town.  The  identity  of  name  shows 
that  this  was  the  Aroer  of  Judah. 

AR'PHAD,  or  Arpad,  a  Syrian  dty,  having 
its  own  king,  and  always  associated  in  Scripture 
with  HamaUi,  the  Kpiphania  of  the  Greeks  (2 
Kings  xviiL  34 ;  xix.  34;  Isa.  x.  9 ;  xxxvi.  19). 
But  all  the  explanations  given  respecting  it  are 
purely  conjectural,  and  Arphad  must  still  be 
numbered  among  unascertained  Scriptural  sites. 

ARPHAX'AD,  the  son  of  Shem,  and  &ther  of 
Salah ;  born  one  year  after  the  Deluge,  and  died 
B.C.  1904,  aged  438  years  (Gen.  xi.  12,  &c). 

ARROW.  This  word  is  frequently  used  as 
the  symbol  of  calamities  or  diseases  inflicted  by 
God  (Job  vi.  4 ;  xxxiv.  G ;  Ps.  xxxviii.  2 ;  Deut 
xxxii.  23;  oomp.  Ezek.  v.  16;   Zech.  ix.  14). 
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lAghtningn  are,  by  a  verj  fine  figure,  described 
as  the  arrows  of  God  (Ps.  xriii.  14 ;  cxUv.  6 ; 
Habak.  iii  11 ;  comp.  Wisd.  ▼.  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxii. 
15).  'Arrow'  is  occasionally  used  to  denote 
some  sadden  or  inevitable  danger;  as  in  Ps. 
xci.  5  :—*  The  arrow  that  flieth  by  day.*  It  b 
also  figurative  of  anything  injurious,  as  a  deceit- 
ful tongue  (Ps.  cxxix.  4 ;  Jer.  ix.  7) ;  a  bitter 
word  (Ps.  Ixiv.  8) :  a  felse  testimony  (Prov.  xxv. 
18).  The  arrow  is,  however,  not  always  sym- 
bolical of  evil.  In  Ps.  cxxvii.  4,  5,  well-con- 
ditioned children  are  compared  to  '  arrows  in  the 
hands  of  a  mighty  manf  \.e.  instruments  of 
power  and  action.  The  arrow  is -also  used  in  a 
good  sense  to  denote  the  efficient  and  irresistible 
energy  of  the  word  of  God  in  the  hands  of  the 
Messiah  (Ps.  xlv.  6 ;  Isa.  xliv.  2). 

ARROWS.    [Arms.] 

ARROWS,  DIVINATION  BY.  [Divina- 
tionJ 

ARTAXERX'ES,  Artachshast.  The  word, 
which  is  supposed  to  mean  great  king,  is  the  title 
under  which  more  than  one  Persian^ing  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament 

The  first  Artachshast  is  mentioned  in  Ezra 
iv.  7-24,  as  the  Persian  king  who,  at  the  insti- 

Stion  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Jews,  obstructed 
i  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  f^om  his  time  to 
that  of  Darius,  kins  of  Persia.  According  to  the 
arguments  adduced  in  the  article  AHASUEacs,this 
king  is  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  can  be  no  other  than  the  Magian 
impostor,  Smerdis,  who  seized  on  the  throne  b.c. 
521,  and  was  murdered  after  a  usurpation  of  less 
than  eight  months  (Herod,  iii.  61-78). 

As  to  the  second  Artachshast,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  whose  reign  Ezra  led  a  second  colony  of 
the  Jewish  exiles  back  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  vii. 
1,  sg.),  the  opinions  are  divided  between  Xerxes 
and  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at  any  cer- 
tain oondusion  on  the  subject 

The  third  Artachshast  is  the  Persian  kin^ 
who,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  consi- 
derately allowed  Nehemiah  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  fhrtheranoe  of  purely  national  objects, 
invested  him  with  the  government  of  his  own 
people,  and  allowed  him  to  remain  there  for 
twelve  years  (Neh.  ii.  hsq.;  v.  14).  It  is  almost 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  king  here  intended 
is  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  who  reigned  from 
the  year  464  to  42.'^  B.C. 

AR'TEMAS.  This  name  (which  is  a  contrac- 
tion for  Artemidorus)  occurs  only  once  (Tit  iii. 
12),  as  that  of  an  esteemed  disciple  whom  St 
Paul  designed  to  send  into  Crete  to  supply  the 
place  of  Titus,  whom  he  invited  to  visit  him  at 
Nio^lis.  When  the  Epistle  was  written,  the 
Apostle  seems  not  to  have  decided  whether  he 
should  send  Artemas  or  Tychicus  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

AR'VAD,  or,  as  it  might  be  spelt,  Abuad, 
whence  the  present  name  Ruad,  a  small  island 
and  city  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Aradus,  by  which  name  it  is  mentioned 
in  1  Mace.  xv.  23.  It  is  a  small  rocky  island, 
opposite  the  month  of  the  river  Eleutherus,  to  the 
north  of  Tripolis,  about  one  mile  in  circum- 
ference and  two  miles  from  the  shore.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  a  rock  rising  in  the  midst  of  the 
waves,  and  modem  travellers  state  that  it  is 
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steep  on  every  side  Strabo  also  deseribes  the 
houses  as  exceedingly  lofty,  and  were  doubtless 
so  built,  on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  the 
site:  hence,  for  its  size,  it  was  exceedingly 
populous. 

AR'VADITES  (Gen.  x.  18;  1  Chron.  i.  16\ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Aradus  [AbvadJ, 
and  doubtless  also  of  the  neighbouring  eoast 
The  Arvadites  were  descended  from  Arvad,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  18).  Strabo  de- 
scribes the  Arvadites  as  a  colony  from  Sidou. 
They  were  noted  mariners  (Ezek.  xxviL  8,  11^, 
and  formed  a  distinct  state,  with  a  king  of  their 
own ;  yet  they  appear  to  have  been  in  some  de- 
pendence upon  Tyre,  for  the  prophet  represents 
them  as  furnishing  ^eir  contmgent  of  mariners 
to  that  city  (Ezek.  xxvii.  8, 11).  The  Arvadites 
took  their  full  share  in  the  maritime  traffic  fijr 
which  the  Phoenician  nation  was  celebrated, 
particularly  after  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Grseco-Syrian  kings. 

ARU'MAH,  otherwise  Rumah,  a  city  near 
Shechem,  where  Abimelech  encamped  (Judg.  iz. 
41). 

A'SA  {healing  or  physician'),  son  of  Abijah, 
grandson  of  Rehoboam,  and  third  kine  of  Judah. 
He  began  to  rciffn  two  years  before  ue  death  of 
Jerolmm,  in  Israe],  and  he  reigned  forty-one 
years,  from  b.c.  955  to  914.  As  Asa  was  ver^- 
young  at  his  accession,  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment were  administered  by  his  mother,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  (comp.  1  Kings  xv.  1,  10),  his 
grandmother  Maachah,  who  is  understood  to  have 
been  a  granddaughter  of  Absolom  fMAACHAH]. 
She  gave  much  encouragement  to  idolatry ;  bat 
the  young  king,  on  assuming  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, zealouslv  rooted  out  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices which  had  grown  up  during  his  minority 
and  under  the  preceding  reigns ;  and  only  tlie 
altars  in  the '  high  places '  were  suffered  to  remain 
(1  Kings  XV.  11-13;  2  Chron,  xiv.  2-5).  He 
neglect^  no  human  means  of  putting  his  kingdom 
in  the  best  possible  military  condition,  for  which 
ample  opportunitv  was  afforded  by  the  peace 
which  he  enjoyed  in  the  teh  first  vears  of  his 
reign.  And  his  resources  were  so  well  organized, 
and  the  population  had  so  increased,  that  he  was 
eventually  in  a  condition  to  count  on  the  military 
services  of  5bO,000  men  (2  Chron.  xiv.  6-8).  In 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  relying  upon  the 
Divine  aid,  Asa  attacked  and  defeated  the  nume- 
rous host  of  the  Cushite  king  Zerah,  who  had 
penetrated  through  Arabia  Petnea  into  the  vale 
of  Zephathah,  with  an  immense  host  (2  Chron. 
xiv.  9-1 5. )  As  the  triumphant  Judahites  were  re- 
turning, laden  with  spoil,  to  Jerusalem,  they  were 
met  by  the  prophet  Azariah,  who  declared  this 
splendid  victory  to  be  a  consequence  of  Asa's  con- 
fidence in  Jehovah,  and  exhorted  him  to  perse- 
verance. Thus  encouraged,  the  king  exerted 
himself  to  extirpate  the  remnants  of  idolatry, 
and  caused  the  people  to  renew  their  covenant 
with  Jehovah  (2  Chron.  xv.  1-15).  It  was  this 
dear  knowledge  of  his  dependent  political  posi- 
tion, as  the  vice-gerent  of  Jehovah,  which  won 
for  Asa  the  highest  praise  that  could  be  given 
to  a  Jewish  kin^ — that  he  walked  in  the  steps  of 
his  ancestor  David  (1  Kings  xv.  11). 

Nevertheless,  the  king&iled  towards  the  latter 
end  of  his  reign  to  maintain  the  character  he  had 
thus  acquired.    When  Baasha,  king  of  IsraeL 
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ted  mewed  tlie  wwr  between  the  two  kiwgrtiinm, 
'  eod  had  taken  Ramah,  which  he  was  proceeding 
Co  fortify  as  a  frontier  barrier,  Asa,  the  conqueror 
'  of  Zerah,  was  so  &r  wanting  to  his  kingdom  and 
i  his  God  as  to  emph»y  the  wealth  of  the  Temple 
I  and  of  the  royal  treasnres  to  indnce  the  king  of 
I  Sjrift  (Damaseos)  to  make  a  diversion  in  his 
frvonr  bj  invading  the  donynions  of  Baasha. 
■  Bj  this  means  he  recovered  Kamah,  indeed ;  but 
'  his  treasnres  were  squandered,  and  he  incurred 
the  relmkc  of  the  pn^het  Hanam,  whom  he  cast 
into  prison,  bein^  as  it  seems,  both  alarmed  and 
ennged  at  the  efieet  his  address  was  calculated 
to  produce  upon  the  people.    Other  persons  (who 
had  probably  maniftsted  their  disapprobation) 
also  suffered  from  his  anger  (I  Kinos  zv.  16-22 ; 
2  Chron.  zvi.  1-10).    In  the  three  last  years  of 
his  life  Asa  was  afBicted  with  a  griewoiaa  *  disease 
in  hisleet;'  and  it  is  mentioned  to  his  reproach 
that  he  placed  too  much  confidence  in  his  physi- 
cians.   At  his  death,  however,  it  appeared  that 
his  popularity  had  not  been  substantially  im- 
paired ;  for  he  was  honoured  with  a  fhneral  of 
onnsaal  cost  and  magnificence  (2  Chron.  xvL 
11-14). 

AS'AHEL  r  God-creaUl)^  son  of  David's  sister 
Zeniah,  and  orother  of  Joab  and  Abishai.  He 
was  noted  for  his  swiftness  of  foot;  and  after  the 
battle  at  Gibeon  he  pursued  and  overtook  Abner, 
wbov  with  great  reluctance,  and  to  preserve  his 
own  life,  slew  him  with  a  baekthrost  of  his  spear, 
BX.  1055  [AbnerI  (2  Sam.  ii.  18-23). 

A'SAPH  (onenMer),  a  Levite,  son  of  Barachias 
(1  Chron.  vi.  39 ;  xv.  17),  eminent  as  a  musician, 
and  appointed  by  David  to  preside  over  the  saered 
choral  servieee  which  he  organized.    The  <  sons 
of  Asaph '  are  afterwards  mentioned  as  choristers 
of  the  temple  (1  Chron.  xxv.  1,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xx. 
14 ;  xxix.  13 ;  Ezra  ii.  41 ;  iiL  10;  Neh.  viL  44 ; 
xi.  22):  and  this  office  i^pears  to  have  been 
made  hereditary  in  his  &inil^  (1  Chron.  xxv.  1, 
2>    Asaph  was  celebrated  m  after  times  as  a 
prophet  and  poet  (2  Chron.  xxix.  30 ;  Neh.  xil 
16X  nnd  the  titles  of  twelve  of  the  Psalms  (Ixxiil 
to  Ixxxiii.)  bear  his  name.    The  merits  of  this  | 
appropriation  are  elsewhere  examined  [Psalms]. 
— ^There  were  two  other  persons  named  Asaph :  I 
one  who  occupied  the  di^insnished  post  of  <  re-  j 
oorder'tokingHesekiah  (2  KingsxviiL  18;  Isa.  I 
xxxvL  3) ;  another  who  was  keeper  of  the  royal  i 
IbresfeB  under  Artazerxes  (Neh.  ii.  8). 

ASCENSION.    The  event  spoken  of  under  ' 
this  title  is  among  those  which  Christians  of 
every  age  have  oontemplated  with  the  most  pro- , 
fionnd  satis&etion.     It   was    in   his  ascension  i 
thai  Christ  exhibited   the  perfect  triumph  of 
humanity  over   every  antagonist,  whether   in 
itself^  or  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
may  be  supposed  to  exist    The  contemplation  of 
this,  the  entrance  of  the  Redeemer  into  glory, 
inspired  the  jirophets  of  old  with  the  noblest 
views  of  his  kingdom.    '  Thou  hast  ascended  on 
high ;  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive ;  thou  hast 
received  gifts  for  men ;  yea,  for  the  rebellious 
also,  that  the  Lord  God  mi^ht  dwell  among 
them'  (Ps.  Ixviii.  18) ;  and  '  Lift  up  your  heads, 
O  ye  i^tes ;  and  be  ve  lift  up,  ye  everlasting 
doors,  and  the  king  of  ^ory  shall  oome  in'  (Ps. 
xxiv.  9).    That  something  of  vast  importance,  in 
respect  to  the  completion  of  the  great  scheme  of 
salvation,  was  involved  in  this  event,  appears 
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from  the  woids  of  our  Lord  hisaseU; '  Toaeh  me 
not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father : 
but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  as- 
oend  unto  my  Father,  and  your  Father ;  and  to 
my  God  and  your  God'  (John  xx.  17).  Nor 
was  it  till  this  had  taken  plaoe  that  he  poured 
out  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  upon  his  chundi,  or 
began  the  higher  exercises  of  his  office  as  a  me- 
diating priest  In  the  primitive  church,  the 
feast  of  the  Ascension,  called  also  by  St  Chry- 
sostom  the  Assumption  of  Christ,  was  considered, 
like  the  solemn  days  of  the  Nativitv  and  the 
Passion,  as  of  apostolic  origin.  St  Chrysostom, 
in  his  homily  on  the  subject  calls  it  an  illustrious 
and  refulgent  day,  and  describes  the  exaltation  of 
Christ  as  the  grand  proof  of  God's  reconciliation 
to  mankind. 

AS'ENATH,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest 
of  On,  whom  the  king  of  Egypt  bestowed  in  mar- 
riage upon  Joseph,  with  the  view  probablv  of 
strengthening  his  position  in  Egypt  by  this  high 
connection.  The  consideratious  suggested  bv 
this  marriage  belong  to  another  plaoe[JoBEPHj ; 
and  attention  is  here  only  required  to  the  mame, 
which,  in  common  with  other  words  of  fbreign 
origin,  has  attracted  considerable  notice.  The 
most  probable  interpretation  is  that  it  means 
wonktnper  ef  AettJ^— the  titular  goddess  of  Sais, 
the  Athene  of  the  Greeks. 

ASH.  The  wbrd  thus  translated  occurs  only 
once  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xliv.  14),  and  is  variously 
translated.  Some  consider  ptse-6iee  to  be  the 
correct  translation,  others  the  rufras  or  hrwMe, 
Celsius  quotes  from  the  Arab  author,  'Aba  1  Fadli, 
the  description  of  a  tree  called  anM,  which  ap- 
pears well  suited  to  the  passage,  though  it  has 
not  yet  been  asoertuned  what  tree  is  intended. 
The  oitm  is  said  to  be  a  tree  of  Arabia  Petnsa, 
of  a  thorny  nature,  inhaMting  the  valleys,  but 
found  also  m  the  mountains,  where  it  is  however 
less  thorny.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  much  valued 
fbr  cleaning  the  teeth.  The  fhdt  is  in  bunches 
like  small  grapes.  The  berry  is  noxious  while 
green,  and  bitter  like  galls;  as  it  ripens  it 
becomes  red,  then  black  and  somewhat  sweetish, 
and  when  eaten  is  gratefhl  to  the  stomach,  &o., 
and  seems  to  act  as  a*  stimulant  medicine, 
^rengel  supposes  this  to  be  the  caper  plant  To 
us  it  appears  to  agree  in  some  respects  with  Sal- 
vadorapenUa,  but  not  in  all  points,  and  there- 
fbre  it  is  preferable  to  leave  it  as  one  of  those 
still  reqmring  investigation  by  some  traveller  in 
Syria  conversant  both  with  plants  and  their  Ori- 
ental names  and  uses. 

ASHDOD,  the  Ajeoius  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and soctdledin  1  Maoc.  iv.  15;  Acts viiL  40 ; 
a  cit^  on  the  summit  of  a  grassy  hill,  near  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  neariy  mid-way  between 
Gaza  and  Joppa,  being  18  geog.  miles  N.  by  E. 
from  the  former,  and  21  S.  firom  the  latter;  and  it 
b  more  exactly  mid-way  between  Askelon  and 
Ekron,  being  10  geog.  miles  N.  by  £.  fh>m  the 
former,  and  S.  b^  W.  from  the  latter.  Ashdod  was 
adtvof  the  Phdisdnes,  and  the  chief  town  of  one 
of  their  five  states  (Josh.  xiiL  3;  1  Sam.  vi. 
17).  It  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Daoon 
(1  Sam.  V.  5;  I  Maoc.  xL  4);  and  it  was  before 
its  shrine  in  ibis  city  that  the  captured  ark  was 
deposited  and  triumphed  over  the  idol  (1  Sam.  v. 
1-9).  Ashdod  was  assigned  to  Judah ;  but  man^ 
centuries  passed  befbra  tins  and  the  other  Phi- 
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liitine  towBS  were  sabdned  [PHiUBfnnni] ;  and 
it  appears  never  to  haye  been  pennanenUy  in 
possession  of  the  Judahites,  althoogh  it  was  di»- 
mantled  by  Uzziah,  who  boilt  towns  in  the  terri- 
tory of  A&bdod  (1  Chron.  zxvi.  6).  It  is  men- 
tioned to  the  reproach  of  the  Jews  retamed  from 
captiyity,  that  they  married  wiTes  of  Ashdod, 
with  t^  result  that  the  children  of  these  mar^ 
riages  spoke  a  mongrel  dialect,  half  Hebrew  and 
half  in  &e  speech  of  Ashdod  ^Neh.  xiiL  23,  24). 
These  facts  indicate  the  ancient  importance  of 
Ashdod.  It  was  indeed  a  place  of  great  strength; 
and  being  on  the  nsnal  military  rente  between 
Syria  and  Egypt,  the  possession  of  it  became  an 
object  of  importance  in  the  wars  between  Egypt 
and  the  great  northern  powers.  Hence  it  was 
secured  by  ^  Assyrians  before  invading  Egypt 
(Isa.  L  1,  aq.) ;  and  at  a  later  date  it  was  taken 
by  Psammetichos,  after  a  riege  of  twenty-nine 
years,  being  the  lonmt  siege  on  record.  The 
destruction  of  Ashdod  was  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phets (Jer.  xxy.  20 ;  Amos  i.  8 ;  iii.  9 ;  Zeph.  ii. 
4 ;  Zach.  ix.  6) ;  and  was  accomplished  by  the 
Maccabees  (1  Maocy.  68:  z.  77-84;  xi.  4).  It 
was,  howeyer,  rebuilt,  and  was  included  in  the 
dominion  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  bequeathed  it, 
with  two  odier  towns,  to  his  sister  Salome.  The 
eyangelist  Philip  was  found  at  Ashdod  after  he 
hadbaptixed  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Acts  yiii. 
40).  Azotus  early  became  the  seat  of  a  bbhop- 
-io;  and  we  find  a  bishop  of  Azotns  present  at 
the  councils  of  Nice,  of  Chalcedon,  aj>.  359,  of 
Seleuda,  and  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  536. 

Ashdod  exists  at  present  as  an  inconsiderable 
rillage.  The  site  is  marked  by  ancient  ruina, 
sudi  as  broken  arches,  and  partly  buried  tng- 
ments  of  marble  columns;  there  is  also  what 
has  the  appearance  of  a  yery  ancient  khan,  the 
principal  chamber  of  which  had  obriously,  at 
some  former  period,  been  used  as  a  Christian 
chueL    The  place  is  still  called  Eadud, 

ASH'ER  (happy),  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  by 
Zilpah,  the  hanomaid  of  Leah  (Gen.  zzx.  13; 
xzjCT.  26),  and  founder  of  one  of  the  tweWe 
tribes  (Num.  xxvi.  44-47).  Asher  had  four  sons 
and  one  daughter  (Gen.  xlix.  20 ;  Dent  zzxiii. 
24).  On  quitting  Egypt  the  number  of  adult 
males  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  was  41,500,  which 


it  the  ninth  of  the  tribes  (excluding  Ley!) 
in  numbers — Ephntim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin 
only  being  below  it  But  before  entering  Canaan 
an  increase  of  11,900— an  increase  exceeded 
only  by  Manasseh — raised  the  number  to  53,400, 
and  made  it  Uie  fifth  of  the  tribes  in  population 
(oomp.  Num.  L  40,  41 ;  xxri.  47).  The  inhe- 
ritanoe  of  this  tribe  lay  in  a  yery  firuitful 
oonntry,  on  the  sea-coast,  with  Lebanon  north. 
Canned  and  the  tribe  of  Issachar  south,  and 
Zebulon  and  Naphtali  east.  It  is  usually  stated 
that  the  whole  of  the  PhflBuician  territories,  in- 
cluding Sidon,  were  assigned  to  this  tribe.  But 
there  are  yarious  consideratious  which  militate 
against  this  conclusion.  The  Asherites  were 
unable  to  gain  possession  for  a  long  time  of  the 
territories  actually  assigned  them,  but  *  dwelt 
among  the  Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land'  (Jndg.  i.  32) ;  and,  '  as  it  is  not  usual  to 
say  of  a  larger  number  that  it  dwells  amons  the 
smaller,  the  inference  is,  that  they  expelled  but 
comparatiyely  few  of  the  Canaanites,  leaying 
them,  in  fiid,  a  m^ority  of  the  pc^mlation.' 
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ASHES^  in  the  symboHeal  l8ngQa|re  of  Scrip- 
ture, denote  human  fhdlty  (Gen.  xyin.  27),  deep 
hundliation  (Esth.  iy.  I ;  Jonah  iil  6 ;  MatL  xi. 
21 ;  Luke  x.  13 ;  Job  xlit.  6 ;  Dan.  ix.  3).  To 
rit  in  ashes  was  a  token  of  grief  and  moumlng 
(Job  ii.  8;  Lam.  lit  16;  E&ek.  xxyii.  30),  as 
was  also  strewing  them  upon  the  head  ^2  Sam. 
xiii  10:  Isa.  xli.  3)  [MocmNiNa].  *  Feeding  on 
ashes,'  in  Ps.  cii.  9,  appears  to  express  grief,  as 
of  one  with  whose  Ibod  the  ashes  with  which  he 
is  coyered  mingle.  But  in  Isa.  xliy.  SO,  *  find- 
ing on  ashes,'  which  afford  no  nourishment,  is 
judged  to  denote  ineffectual  means,  labour  to  no 
purpose.  .  Compare  Hos.  xii.  1. 

ASH'IMA  f2  Kings  xyii.  30),  only  onee  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  god  of  the 
people  of  Hamath.  The  Babylonian  Talmud, 
and  the  majority  of  Jewish  writers,  assert  that 
Ashima  was  worshipped  under  the  tbrm  of  a  goat 
withmtt  wool ;  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  says, 
under  that  of  a  lawb,  Ellas  Lerita,  a  learned 
Rabbi  of  the  sixteenth  century,  assigns  the  word 
the  sense  of  ape,  Jurieu  and  Oilmet  haye  pro- 
posed other  fkncifhl  conjectures.  The  opinion 
that  this  idol  had  the  form  of  a  goat,  howeyer, 
appears  to  be  the  one  best  supported  by  argu- 
ments as  well  as  by  authorities. 

ASH'KENAZ  (Gen.  x.  3),  and  AsncsEirAK 
(Jer.  Ii.  27),  the  name  of  a  son  of  Gomer,  son  of 
Japhet,  and  of  a  tribe  of  his  descendants.  In 
Jeremiah  it  is  placed  with  Ararat  and  Minni, 
proyinoes  of  Armenia;  whence  it  is  probable 
that  Ashkenaa  was  a  prorinoe  of  Armenia ;  or 
at  least  that  it  lay  not  mr  from  it,  near  tiie  Om- 
casus,  or  towards  the  Black  Sea. 

ASH'PENAZ,  chief  of  the  eunuchs  of  \hif 
Nebuchadnezzar,  to  whose  care  Daniel  and  his 
companions  were  consigned,  and  who  changed 
their  names  (Dan.  L  3,  7). 

ASH'TAROTH  and  Ashtaboth-Chiwatx,  a 
town  of  Bashan  TDent  i.  4 ;  Josh.  ix.  10)  which 
was  included  in  ue  territory  of  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  31),  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Leyites  (1  Chron.  yi.  71).  It  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  6  miles  fh>m  Edrei,  the  other  prindpal 
town  of  Bashan,  and  25  miles  flrom  BosUra. 
The  town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xiy.  5) ;  and  as  its  name  of  Ashtaroth  appears  to 
be  derived  fh>m  the  worship  of  the  moon  under 
that  name  [see  the  following  article],  there  is 
little  need  to  look  fhrther  than  the  crescent  of 
that  luminary  and  its  s]rmbolical  image  for  an 
explanation  of  the  addition  Carnaim ,  or  rather 
Kabnaix,  *  homed.'  Astaroth-Camaim  is  now 
usually  identified  with  Mezareib,  the  mtnation  of 
which  corresponds  accurately  enough  with  the 
distances  riyen  by  Eusebius.  Here  is  the  first 
castle  on  Uie  peat  pilgrim  road  fh>m  Damascus 
to  Mecca,  which  was  built  about  340  years  ago 
by  the  Sultan  Selim.  There  are  no  dwellings 
beyond  the  castle^  and  within  it  only  a  few  mud 
huts  upon  the  flat  roof^  of  the  warehouses,  occu- 
pied by  the  peasants  who  coltiyate  the  neigh- 
bouring grounds. 

ASHTORETH  (1  Kmgs  xi.  5)  is  the  name 
of  a  goddess  of  the  Sidonians  (1  Kings  xi.  5,  33), 
but  also  of  the  Philistines  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  10), 
whose  worship  was  introduced  among  the  Israel- 
ites during  the  period  of  the  judges  (Jud.  iL  13; 
1  Sam.  yii.  4),  was  celebrated  by  Solomon  him- 
self (1  Kings  zi  5),  and  was  ilnaUy  put  down 
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by  Josiah  (2  Kings  zxiiL  18).  She  u  treqaenHj 
inentioDed  in  connection  ytith  Baal,  as  die  cor- 
responding female  divinity  (Jud.  it  13);  and, 
\  from  the  addition  of  the  words,  *and  all  the 
I  bosl  of  heaven,'  in  S  Kings  zziii.  i,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  she  represented  one  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  lliere  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  she 
is  meant  by  the  *  qoeen  of  heaven,'  in  Jer.  viL 
18;  xliv.  17;  whose  worship  is  there  said  to 
have  been  solemnised  by  boming  incense,  pour- 
ing libations,  and  ofiPering  cakes. 

According  to  the  testimonies  of  profane  writers, 
the  worship  of  this  goddess,  under  different 
names,  eid^ed  in  all  countries  and  colonies  of 
the  B^rro-Arabian  nations.  She  was  especially 
the  cmef  female  divinity  of  the  Phcenicians  and 
Syrians,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  was  wor- 
sh^iped  also  at  ancient  Carthage,  llie  classical 
writers,  who  usually  endeavoured  to  identify  the 
gods  of  other  nations  with  their  own,  rather  than 
to  discriminate  between  them,  have  recognised 
several  of  their  own  divinities  in  Ashtoreth. 
Thns  she  was  considered  to  be  Jmmo  or  Venus, 
especially  Venus  Urania. 

As  for  the  power  of  nature,  which  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  name  of  Ashtoreth,  Creuser 
and  Miinter  assert  that  it  was  the  principle  of 
cooeeption  and  parturition — that  subordinate 
power  which  is  fecundated  by  a  superior  in- 
fluence, but  wluch  is  the  agent  of  all  births 
throughout  the  universe.  As  such,  Miinter 
maintains  that  the  original  form  under  which 
Ashtoreth  was  worshipped  was  the  moon;  and 
that  the  transition  from  that  to  the  planet  Venus 
was  unquestionably  an  innovation  oi  a  later  date. 
It  is  evident  that  the  moon  alone  can  be  pro- 
perly called  the  queen  of  heaven ;  as  also  that 
the  dependent  relation  of  the  moon  to  the  sun 
makes  it  a  more  appropriate  symbol  of  that  sex, 
whose  ftmctions  as  female  ana  mother,  through- 
oat  the  whole  extent  of  animated  nature,  were 
embodied  in  Ashtoreth  [Baal). 

The  rites  of  her  worship,  if  we  may  assume 
thor  resembline  those  which  profane  authors 
describe  as  paid  to  the  cogpate  goddesses,  in 
mt  a^t^^e  with  the  few  indications  in  the  Old 
Test,  m  part  complete  the  brief  notices  there 
into  an  accordant  picture.  The  cakee  mentioned 
in  Jer.  vii.  18,  were  also  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  were  by  them  made  in  the  shape  of  a  sickle, 
in  reference  to  the  new  moon.  Among  animals, 
the  dove,  the  crab,  and,  in  later  times,  the  lion, 
were  sacred  to  her ;  and  among  fruits,  the  pome- 
granate. No  blood  was  shed  on  her  altar ;  but 
male  animals,  and  chiefly  kids,  were  sacrificed 
to  her.  The  most  prominent  part  of  her  wor- 
ship, however,  consisted  of  those  libidinous 
orgies,  which  Augustine,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  their  horrors  in  Carthage,  describes  with 
<uch  indignation.  Her  priests  were  eunuchs  in 
women's  attire  (1  Kings  xiv.  24),  and  women 
(Hoa.  iv.  14),  who,  like  the  Bayaderes  of  India, 
prostituted  themselves  to  enrich  the  temple  of 
this  goddess.  The  prohibition  in  Deut  xxiii.  18 
appears  to  allude  to  the  dedication  of  such  funds 
to  such  a  purpose.  As  for  the  places  consecrated 
to  her  worship,  although  the  numerous  passages 
in  which  the  authorized  version  erroneously 
speaks  of  groves,  are  to  be  deducted  (as  is  ex- 
plained below),  there  are  yet  several  occasions 
on  whinh  gardens  and  ahadjf  trees  are  mentioned 
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as  peculiar  seats  of  (probably,  her)  lasdvioos 
rites  (Isa.  i.  29 ;  Ixv.  3 ;  I  Kings  xiv.  23 ;  Hos 
iv.  13;  Jer.  iL  20;  iil  13).  She  also  had  cele- 
brated temples  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  10). 

As  to  the  form  and  attributes  with  which  Ash- 
toreth was  represented,  the  oldest  known  imaffe, 
that  in  Paphos,  was  a  white  conical  stone.  In 
Canaan  she  was  probably  represented  as  a  cow. 
In  PhoBuida,  she  had  the  head  of  a  cow  or  bull, 
as  she  is  seen  on  coins.  Sanchoniathon  states 
that  *  Astarte  adopted  the  head  of  a  bull  as  a 

rbol  of  her  sovereignty ;'  he  also  accounts  for 
star  which  is  her  most  usual  emblem,  by 
saying  that  *  when  she  passed  through  the  earth, 
she  immd  a  fiillen  star,  which  she  consecrated  in 
Tyre.  At  length,  she  was  figured  with  the 
human  form,  as  Lucian  expressly  testifies  of  the 
Syrian  goddess— which  is  substantially  the  same 


as  Ashtoreth ;  and  she  is  so  found  on  coins  of 
Severus,  with  her  head  surrounded  with  rays, 
sitting  on  a  lion,  and  holding  a  thunderbolt  and 
a  sceptre  in  either  hand. 

To  come  now  to  Asherah  (Judg.  vL  25). 
Selden  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  show 
that  this  word^which  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate 
is  generally  rendered  grove,  in  which  our  autho- 
rized version  has  followed  them— must  in  some 
places,  for  the  sake  of  the  sense,  be  taken  to 
mean  a  wooden  image  of  Ashtoreth ;  and  it  mav 
now  be  regarded  as  a  settied  point  that  Asherab 
is  a  name,  and  also  denotes  an  image  of  this 


Some  of  the  arguments  which  support  this 
opinion  are  briefly  as  follows.  It  is  argued  that 
Asherah  almost  always  occurs  with  words  which 
denote  idols  and  statues  oj  idrls;  that  the  verbs 
which  are  employed  to  express  the  making  an 
Asherah,  are  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a 
grove,  as  they  are  such  as  to  build,  to  shape,  to 
erect ;  that  the  words  used  to  denote  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  Asherah  are  those  of  breaking  to  pieces 
subverting ;  tiiat  the  image  of  Asherah  is  placed  Id 
the  Temple  (2  Kinss  xxi.  7) ;  and  that  Asher^tb 
is  coupled  with  Baal  in  precisely  the  same  wa} 
as  Ashtoreth  is :  comp.  Judg.  ii.  13 ;  x.  6  ;  1  Kings 
xviii.  19;  2  Kin^  xxiii.  4;  and  particular!} 
Judges  iii.  7,  and  li.  13,  where  the  plural  form  of 
both  words  is  explained  as  of  itself  denoting 
images  of  this  goddess.  Besides,  Selden  objects 
that  the  signification  grove  is  even  incongruous 
in  2  Kings  xvii.  10,  where  we  reacl^of  *  setting  up 
groves  under  every  green  tree*  On  the  strength 
of  these  arguments  most  modem  scholars  assume 
that  Asherah  is  a  name  for  Ashtoreth,  and  that 
it  denotes  more  especially  the  relation  of  that 
goddess  to  iheplanst  Venus,  as  the  lesser  star  of 
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good  ibrtune.  It  appears,  namely,  to  be  an  in- 
dinmtable  &ct  that  both  Baal  and  Ashtoreth, 
although  their  primary  relation  waii  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  came  in  process  of  time  to  be  con- 
nected, in  the  religious  ooncevtions  of  the  Syro- 
Arabians,  with  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Venus, 
as  the  two  stars  of  good  fortune  [See  the  article 
MeniI. 

ASIA.  The  ancients  had  no  divisions  of  the 
world  into  parts  or  quarters;  and  henoe  the 
word  Asia,  in  the  modem  large  sense,  does  not 
occur  in  Scripture.  Indeed  it  does  not  at  all 
occur,  in  any  sense,  in  the  Hebrew  Soriptares, 
but  is  found  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  and 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  there  applies,  in  the 
laraeat  sense,  to  that  peninsular  portion  of  Asia 
which,  since  the  fifth  century,  has  been  known 
by  the  name  of  Asia  Minor;  and,  in  a  narrower 
sense,  to  a  certain  portion  thereof  which  was 
known  as  Asia  Proper.  Thus,  it  is  now  gene- 
rally agreed, — 1.  That  '  Asia'  denotes  the  whole 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  texts  Acts  xix.  26,  27 ; 
zx.  4,  16,  18;  xxrii.  2.  &c:  but,  2.  That  only 
Asia  Pbopeb,  the  Roman  or  Proconsular  Asia, 
is  denoted  in  Acts  ii.  9;  vi.  9;  xix.  10,  22; 
2  Tim.  L  15;  1  Pet  L  6;  Rey.  i.  4,  ll.  Asia 
MiiiOR  comprehended  Bithynia,  Pontns,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Cicilia,  Pamphylia,  Pisldia,  Ly- 
caonia,  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Troas  (all  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament),  Lydia,.Ionia, 
i£olis  (which  are  sometimes  included  under 
Lydia),  Caria,  Doris,  and  Lycia.  Asia  Proper, 
or  Proconsular  Asia,  comprehended  the  pro- 
vinces of  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and  Lydia. 
But  it  is  evident  that  St.  Luke  uses  the  term 
Asia  in  a  sense  still  more  restricted,  for  in  one 
place  h^  counts  Phrygia  (Acts  ii.  9,  10),  and  in 
another  Mysia  (xvi.  6,  7),  as  provinces  distinct 
from  Asia.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  in  many, 
if  not  all,  of  the  second  set  of  references  the 
word  Asia  denotes  only  Ionia,  or  the  entire 
western  coast,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  capital, 
and  in  which  the  seven  diurches  were  situated. 
This  is  called  Asia  also  by  Strabo. 

ASIAR'CHiE  (Acts  xix.  31 ;  Auth.  Vers. 
*  certain  of  the  chief  of  Asia').  These  asiarchie, 
who  derived  their  appellation  from  the  name  of 
the  province  over  which  they  presided  (as  Sy- 
riarchse,  2  Mace  xii.  2.  Lyciarch,  Cariarch,  &c), 
were  in  Proconsular  Asia  the  chief  presidents  of 
the  religious  rites,  whose  office  it  was  to  exhibit 
every  year,  in  honour  of  the  gods  and  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  solemn  games  in  the  theatre. 
This  they  did  at  their  own  expense,  whence  none 
but  the  most  opulent  persons  could  bear  the 
office,  although  only  of  one  year's  continuance. 
The  appointment  was  much  as  follows :  at  the 
beginning  of  every  year  (i.  e.  about  the  autumnal 
equinox)  each  of  the  cities  of  Asia  held  a  public 
assembly,  in  order  to  nominate  one  of  their  citi- 
zens as  asiarch.  A  person  was  then  sent  to  the 
general  council  of  the  province,  at  some  one  of 
the  principal  cities,  as  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Sardis, 
&c,  to  announce  the  name  of  the  individual  who 
had  been  selected.  Of  the  persons  thus  nomi- 
nated by  the  cities  the  council  designated  ten, 
and  it  is  probable  that  on^  chosen  by  the  pro- 
consul was  pre-eminently  the  asiarch,  but  that 
the  other  nine  acted  as  his  assessors  and  also 
bore  that  title. 

AS^ELON,  a  d^  of  the  PUlistines,  and  teat 
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of  one  of  their  S^ve  states  (Jndg.  xiv.  19 ;  1  Sam. 
vi.  17;  2  Sam.  i.  20).  It  was  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  between  Gaxa  and  Ashdod, 
twelve  geog.  miles  noith  of  the  former,  and  ten 
S.  by  W.  from  the  latter,  and  thirty<«even 
S.W.W.  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  only  one 
of  the  five  great  Philistine  towns  that  was  a 
maritime  port,  and  stood  out  close  to  the  shore 
Askelon  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xiiL  13 ;  oomp.  Judg.  I,  18)  ;  but  it  was 
never  for  any  length  of  time  in  possession  of  the 
Israelites.  The  part  of  the  country  in  which  it 
stood  abounded  in  aromatic  plants,  onions,  and 
vines.  It  was  well  fortified,  and  early  becaune 
the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Decerto.  After  the 
time  of  Alexander  it  shared  the  lot  of  Phoenicia, 
and  also  of  Judsa,  being  tributary  sometimes  to 
Egypt,  and  at  other  times  to  Syria.  The  mag- 
nificent Herod  was  bom  at  Askelon,  and  althoiwi 
the  citv  did  not  belong  to  his  dominion,  be 
adorned  it  withfountuns,  baths,  and  colonnades : 
and  after  his  death  Salome,  his  sister,  resided 
there  in  a  palace  which  Caesar  bestowed  upon 
her.  It  suffered  much  in  the  Jewish  war  wiUi 
the  Bomans,  but  afterwards  it  again  reriTed, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  was  noted  not  only  as  a 
stronghold,  but  as  a  wealthy  and  important  towm. 
The  town  bears  a  prominent  part  in  the  history 
of  the  Crusades.  After  b^ng  several  times  dis- 
mantled and  re-fortified  in  the  times  of  Si»i*<is« 
and  Richard,  its  fortifications  were  at  length 
totally  destroyed  by  the  Sultan  Bibars  in  a.d. 
1270,  and  the  port  filled  up  with  stones,  for  fear 
of  future  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Crusaders. 
Its  desolation  has  long  been  complete,  and  little 
now  remains  of  it  but  the  walls,  wilh  numeroos 
fhigments  of  granite  pillars.  The  situation  is 
described  as  strong;  the  thick  walls,  fianked 
with  towers,  were  built  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  of 
rock  that  encircles  the  town,  and  terminates  at 
each  end  in  the  sea.  The  place  still  bears  the 
name  of  Askulan. 

ASMODHyUS  (Tob.  iii.  8),  a  demon  or  evil 
spirit,  mentioned  in  the  Apocryphal  book  of 
Tobit  as  havinp^  beset  Sarah,  the  daughter  of 
Saguel,  and  killed  the  seven  husbands  whom 
she  had  married  before  Tobit.    The  Rabbins 
call  Asmodeus,  as  well  as  Beelzebub, '  the  prince 
of  devils,'  whence  the  two  names  have  been  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  same  demon.    But  this 
title  they  also  give  to  *  the  angel  of  death,'  as  , 
the  destroyer  of  all  mankind.    Thus  the  story  j 
in  Tobit  means  no  more  than  that  the  seven  { 
husbands  died  successively  on  their  marriage  I 
witii  Sarah.  I 

ASMONE'ANS.    [Maccabees.] 

ASNAFP^R,  the  name  of  the  king,  or  pos- 
sibly  Assyrian  satrap,  who  sent  the  Cuthean 
colonies  into  Palestine  (Ezra  iv.  10).  Taking 
him  for  kin^  of  Assyria,  he  is  gencarally  iden> 
tified  witii  Esar-haddon,  although  some  believe 
the  name  to  denote  Salmanezer.  The  title 
(*mo6t  noble')  which  is  g^ven  to  him  belonged 
to  the  satraps.  ' 

ASPA'LATHUS,  a  name  which  occurs  only 
in  the  Apocm)ha  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  15),  where  the 
substance  which  it  indicates  is  enumerated^  with 
the  other  spices  and  perfiimes  to  which  wisdom 
is  compared.  Though  this  drug  is  not  men- 
tioned m  the  canonical  Scriptures,  it  is  probable 
that  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  sabstanoea 
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comprehended  nnder  the  general  name  of  spioes. 
It  was  no  dunbt  one  of  the  snbftances  employed 
by  the  ancients  as  a  perftime  and  incense,  as  it 
forms  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  <r7phi,  or 
oompoond  incense  made  use  of  by  the  Egyptian 
priests.  The  substance  which  was  called  aspala- 
thns  has  not  bee^  very  clearly  ascertained. 

ASPHALTUM  (Auth.  Vers.  ♦  pitch')  doubt- 
less derives  its  name  from  the  Lake  Asphaltites 
(Dead  Sea),  whence  it  was  abundantly  obtained. 
Usoally  asphaltnm  is  of  a  shining  black  colour ; 
it  is  solid  and  brittle,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture, 
altogether  not  unlike  common  pitch.  Its  n>e- 
otfic  grarity  is  from  1  to  16,  and  it  consists 
chiefly  tA  bitnminons  oil,  hydrogen  gas,  and 
charcoal.  It  is  found  partly  as  a  solid  dry  fossil, 
intermixed  in  layers  of  plaster,  marl,  or  slate, 
and  partly  as  liquid  tar  flowing  from  cavities  in 
rocks  or  in  the  earth,  or  swimming  upon  the 
snrfiioe  of  lakes  or  natural  wells.  To  judge 
from  Gen.  sir.  10,  mines  of  asphaltnm  must 
have  existed  formerly  on  the  spot  where  sub- 
sequently the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  Asphaltites, 
was  formed.  The  Palestine  earth-pitch  seems, 
however,  to  have  had  the  preference  over  all 
the  other  sorts.  It  was  used  among  the  ancients 
partly  for  covering  boats,  pA^ff  the  bottoms  of 
vesKls  (Gen.  vi.  14 :  Exod.  -li  8),  and  partly  as 
a  substitute  for  mortar  in  buildings;  and  it  is 
thoo^t  that  the  bricks  of  which  tiie  walls  of 
Babylon  were  built  (Gen.  xi.  3)  had  been  ce- 
mented with  hot  bitumen,  which  imparted  to 
them  great  solidity.  In  ancient  Babylon  as- 
phaltum  was  made  use  of  also  as  ftiei,  as  the 
environs  have  from  the  earliest  times  been  re- 
nowned for  the  abundance  of  asphalt-mines. 
Neither  were  the  ancient  Jews  unacquainted 
with  the  medicinal  properties  of  that  mineral. 

The  asphaltnm  was  also  used  among  the  an- 
cient Eg^'ptians  for  embalming  the  dead.  This 
operation  was  performed  in  three  different  ways: 
the  first  with  slangy  mineral  pitch  alone;  the 
second  with  a  mixture  of  this  bitumen  and  a 
lienor  extracted  from  the  cedar;  and  the  third 
with  a  similar  mixture,  to  which  resinous  and 
aromatic  substances  were  added. 

Arphaltum  is  found  in  masses  on  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  or  floating  on  the  surfooe  of  its 
waters.  The  local  Arabs  affirm  that  the  bitumen 
only  appears  after  earthquakes.  They  allege 
that  after  the  earthquake  of  1834  huge  quan- 
tities of  it  were  cast  upon  the  shore,  of  which 
the  Jehalin  Arabs  alone  took  about  60  kuntars 
(each  of  98  lbs.)  to  market  There  was  another 
earthquake  on  January  I,  1837,  and  soon  after  a 
.arge  mass  of  asphaltnm  (compared  by  one 
person  to  an  island,  and  by  another  to  a  house) 
was  discovered  floating  on  the  sea,  and  was 
driven  aground  on  the  western  side,  near  Usdum. 
The  neighbouring  Arabs  assembled,  out  it  up 
with  axes,  removed  it  by  camels'  loads,  and  sold 
it  at  the  rate  of  four  piastres  the  nttU  or  pound ; 
the  product  is  said  to  have  been  about  3000 
dollars.  Except  during  these  two  years,  the 
Sheik  of  the  Jehalin,  a  man  fift^  years  old,  had 
never  known  bitumen  appear  m  the  sea,  nor 
hesrd  of  it  from  his  fitthers. 

ASS.  1.  The  common  working  ass  of  Western 
Asia  (called  in  the  Hebrew  Chamor),  is  an 
animal  of  small  stature,  freouently  represented 
QD  Egyptian  momunents  with  panniers  on  the 
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back,  usually  of  a  reddirii  colour.  It  appears  to 
be  a  domesUcated  race  of  the  wild  ass  <n  Arabia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Southern  Persia.  ^ 

In  its  natural  state  it  never  seeks  woody,  but 
upland  pasture,  mountainous  and  rock^  retreats ; 
and  it  is  habituated  to  stand  on  the  brmk  of  pre- 
cipices (a  practice  not  entirely  obliterated  iu 
our  own  domestic  races),  whence,  with  pro- 
truded ears,  it  surveys  the  scene  below,  blowing 
and  at  length  brayine  iu  extreme  excitement 
This  habit  is  beautiiully  depicted  by  Jeremiah 
(xvii.  6 ;  -xlviii.  6). 

The  Auth.  Vers,  translates  the  Hebrew  words 
Oift  Oirim,  *  young  ass,'  *  colt;'  but  this  render- 
ing does  not  appear  on  all  occasions  to  be  correct, 
the  word  being  sometimes  used  where  the  Oirini 
or  Ourim  carry  loads  and  till  the  ground,  whicli 
seems  to  afford  evidence  of,  at  least,  full  growth 
(Isa.  XXX.  6,  24).  The  word  Aion,  Atunuth,  u 
unsatisfactorily  rendered  'she-ass,'  unless  we 
suppose  it  to  refer  to  a  breed  of  greater  beauty 
and  importance  than  the  common,  namely,  the 
silver  grev  of  Africa ;  which  being  large  and 
indocile,  the  females  were  ancientiy  selected  in 
preference  for  riding,  and  on  that  account  fonned 
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a  valuable  kind  of  property.  It  is  now  the 
i^ishion,  as  it  was  during  the  Parthian  empire, 
and  probably  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  to  dappW 
this  breed  with  spots  of  oranee  or  crimson,  or  of 
both  colours  together ;  and  although  the  taste  may 
be  puerile,  we  conceive  that  it  is  the  record  of 
remote  conquest  achieved  by  a  nation  of  Ontral 
Asia  mounted  on  spotted  or  clouded  horses,  and 
revived  by  the  Parthians,  who  were  similarly 
equipped. 

As  this  aninlal  was  most  serviceable  to  man, 
its  name  was  held  in  respect  rather  than  con- 
tempt. It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  the  ass  was 
hela  m  contempt  in  Egypt ;  but  among  the  Arabs 
and  Jews  we  have  *  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness,'  a  solemn  allusion  derived  from 
the  wild  ass,  almost  the  only  voice  in  the  desert ; 
and  in  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  Mirvan  II., 
last  Ommiad  cauph,  who  was  called  the  wild 
ass  of  Mesopotamia — prooft  that  no  idea  of  con- 
tempt was  associated  with  the  prophet's  meta- 
phor, and  that,  by  such  a  designation,  no  insult 
was  intended  to  the  person  or  dignity  of  the 
prince. 

S.  Wild  AflB.  By  this  term  the  Scripture  seems 
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to  intend  the  hone-—,  or  wild  mule.  The  apeciet 
is  first  noticed  by  Anstotle,  who  mentions  nine 
of  these  animals  as  beins  bronght  to  Phrygia  by 
f^harnaces  the  satrap,  whereof  three  were  living 
in  the  time  of  his  son  Phamabazos.  The  allu- 
sion of  Jeremiah,  in  speaking  of  the  wild  ass 
(^ziy.  6),  most  Icurcibly  depicts  the  scarcity  of 
food  when  this  species,  inuned  to  the  desert  and 
to  want  of  water,  are  made  the  prominent  ex- 
ample of  solfering.  They  were  most  likely  nsed 
In  traces  to  draw  chariots  (Isa.  xxi.  7).  The 
wild  ass  is  little  inferior  to  the  wild  horse;  in 
shape  it  resembles  a  mule,  in  gracefulness  a 
horse,  and  in  ooloor  it  is  silTerv,  with  broad 
spaces  of  flaxen  or  bright  bay  on  tne  thigh,  flank, 
shoulder,  neck,  and  head ;  the  ears  are  wide  like 
the  zebra's,  and  the  neck  is  clothed  with  a  ver- 
tical dark  mane  prolonged  in  a  stripe  to  the  tuft 
of  the  tail.  The  company  of  this  animal  is 
liked  bj  horses,  and,  when  domesticated,  it  is 
gentle:  it  is  now  found  wild  from  the  deserts  of 


the  Ozos  and  Jazartes  to  China  and  Central 
India.  In  Cutch  it  is  never  known  to  drink, 
and  in  whole  districts  which  it  frequents  water 
is  not  to  be  found.  Though  the  natives  talk 
of  the  fine  flavour  of  the  flesh,  and  the  Gour  in 
Persia  is  the  food  of  heroes,  to  an  European  its 
smell  is  abominable. 

Mule  occurs  in  3  Sam.  xiii.  29  j  1  Kings  i. 
33 ;  X.  25 ;  and  in  other  places.  This  animal  is 
sufficiently  well  known  to  require  no  particular 
description.  Where,  or  at  what  period,  breeding 
mules  was  first  commenced  is  totally  unknown, 
although,  fh)m  several  circumstances.  Western 
Asia  ma^  be  regarded  as  the  locality ;  and  the 
era  as  coinciding^  with  that  of  the  first  kings  of 
IsraeL  In  the  time  of  David,  to  be  allow«l  to 
ride  on  the  king's  own  mule  wis  an  understood 
concession  of  great,  if  not  sovereign  authority, 
and  several  years  before  the  mention  of  this 
event  all  the  king's  sons  already  rode  nipon 
mules.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Hebrew 
people,  at  this  early  period  at  least,  bred  mules ; 
they  received  them  trom  Armenia ;  but  the  most 
beautiful  were  no  doubt  brought  from  the 
vicinity  of  Bassora. 

ASSH'UR,  a  son  of  Shem,  who  gave  his  name 
to  Assyria  (Gen.  x.  11-22)  [Assyria], 

ASSID^'ANS  (the  pious  or  righteous ;  1  Mace 
vii.  13).  As  a  description  of  a  particular  body 
of  men  this  word  does  not  occur  m  the  canonical 
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Scriptures,  nor  in  Josephos;  bat  In  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees  it  is  applied  to  the  body  of 
sealous  and  devoted  men  who  rose  at  the  signal 
for  armed  resistance  given  by  Mattathias,  the 
fhther  of  the  Maccabees,  and  who,  under  him 
and  his  successors,  upheld  with  the  sword  the 
great  doctrme  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  stemmed 
ue  advancing  tide  of  Grecian  manners  and 
idolatries. 

In  the  entire  absence  of  collateral  information* 
it  seems  the  safest  course  to  conclude  that  the 
Assidsans  were  a  body  of  eminently  sealous 
men,  devoted  to  the  Law,  who  joined  Mattathias 
very  early^  and  remained  the  constant  adherents 
of  mm  and  his  son  Judas— not,  like  the  mass  of 
their  supi^rters,  rising  occasionally  and  then 
relapsing  mto  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  lift.  It 
is  possime  tha^  as  Jennmgs  coE^tures,  the 
name  came  to  be  applied  to  them  by  their 
enemies  as  a  term  of  reproach,  like  '  Puritans  * 
formerly  in  this  countiy,  and  *  saibts '  very  often 
in  the  present  day. 

AS'SOS,  a  town  of  Lesser  Mvna,  or  of  Adra- 
myttium,  opposite  the  island  oi  Lesbos,  or  Mity- 
lene.  Paul  came  hither  on  foot  fromTroas,  to 
meet  with  his  friends,  in  order  to  take  shipping 
for  Mitvlene  (Acts  xx.  13,  14).  It  is  now  a 
miserable  village,  called  Beiram,  built  hig^upon 
the  rocks  on  the  side  towards  the  land. 

ASS.YR'IA.  We  must  here  distinguish  be- 
tween the  comitry  of  Assyrii^  and  the  Assyrian 
empire.  They  are  both  designated  in  Hebrew 
by  Asshur.  The  Asshurim  of  Gen.  xxv.  3,  were, 
however,  an  Arab  tribe;  and  in  Esek.  xxviL  6, 
the  wwd  oikurim  (in  our  version  '  Ashurites')  is 
only  an  abbreviated  form  of  teoikur,  box-wood. 

1.  AssTBiA  Pboper  was  a  region  east  of  the 
Tigris,  the  capital  of  which  was  Nineveh.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  proffeoitor  of  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants— Jssfticr,  the  second  ion  of 
Shem  (Gen.  x.  22 ;  1  Chron.  L  17).  Its  limits 
in  early  times  are  unknown;  but  when  its  mo- 
nardu  enlarged  their  dominions  by  conquest, 
the  name  of  this  metrojwlitan  province  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  empire. 

According  to  Ptolemy,  Assyria  was  in  Ins  day 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia,  the  Gor- 
ditean  or  Carduchian  mountains,  especially  bpr 
Mount  Niphates ;  on  the  west  by  the  river  Tigris 
and  Mesopotamia ;  on  the  soutii  bv  Susiana,  or 
Chuzistan,  in  Persia,  and  by  Babylonia;  and  on 
the  east  by  a  part  of  Media,  and  mounts  Choa- 
thras  and  Za^tM.  It  corresponded  to  the  mo- 
dem Kurdistan,  or  country  of  the  Kurds  (at 
least  to  its  larger  and  western  portion),  with  a 
part  of  the  pashalik  of  Mosul.  *  Assyria,'  says 
Mr.  Ainsworth  (Researches  in  Assjfrvi,  Baby- 
lonia, and  Chaldaa,  Loud.  1838),  including 
Taurus,  is  distinguished  into  three  districts :  by 
its  structure,  into  a  district  of  plutonic  and  me- 
tamorphic  rocks,  a  district  of  sedentary  forma- 
tions, and  a  district  of  alluvial  deposits ;  by  cow- 
fiquration,  into  a  district  of  mountains,  a  district 
o^  stony  or  sandy  plains,  and  a  district  of  low 
watery  plains:  oy  natural  productions,  into  a 
country  of  forests  and  fruit-trees,  of  olives,  wine, 
com,  and  pasturage,  or  of  barren  rocks;  a 
country  of  mulberry,  cotton,  maize,  tobacco^  or 
of  barren  clay»  sand,  pebbly  or  rocky  plains ; 
and  into  a  country  of  date-trees,  rice,  and  pas- 
turage, or  a  land  of  saline  plants.'  The  northern 


part  is  litHe  else  then  a  mass  of  mountains, 
which,  near  Julamerk,  rise  to  a  yery  great 
hei^i  Moant  Jewar  b^g  supposed  to  nare  an 
deration  of  15,000  feet ;  in  the  south  it  is  more 
level,  but  the  plains  are  often  homt  up  with 
scorching  hea^  while  the  tnrreller,  looking 
northwanl,  sees  a  snow]r  alpine  ridge  hanging 
like  a  doad  in  mid  air.  On  the  west  this 
oountrr  is  skirted  by  the  great  river  Tigris,  the 
Hiddekel  of  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  ii.  14 ;  Dan.  x. 
4\  noted  for  the  impetaosity  of  its  corrent 
rriQBis]. 

The  most  remarkable  feature,  says  Ainsworth, 
m  the  Tcgetation  of  Taurus,  is  the  abundance  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  in  the  northern,  and 
their  com^aratiye  absence  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict Besides  the  productions  abore  enume- 
rated, Kurdistan  yields  gall-nuts,  gum-arabic, 
mastich,  manna  (used  as  sugar),  madder,  castor- 
oil,  and  yarions  kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  and  fhiit 
Rich  informs  us  that  a  great  quantity  of  honey, 
of  the  finest  quality,  is  produced;  the  bees 
(eomp.  Isa.  yit  18, '  the  bee  in  the  land  of  As- 
syria^) are  kept  in  hiyes  of  mud.  The  naphtha 
rorings,  on  the  east  of  the  Hgris,  are  less  pro- 
dnctiye  than  those  in  Mesopotamia,  but  they  are 
much  more  numerous.  The  zoology  of  the 
mountain  district  includes  bears  (black  and 
brown),  panthers,  lynxes,  wolves,  foxes,  mar^ 
mots,  dormice,  &llow  and  red  deer,  roebucks, 
antelopes,  &c,  and  likewise  goats,  but  not  (as 
was  once  supposed^  of  the  Angora  breed.  In 
the  plains  are  found  lions,  tigers,  hyenas,  bea- 
yers,  jerboas,  wild  boars,  camels,  &c 

Ptolemy  divides  Assyria  into  nx  provinces. 
Farthest  north  lay  Arrapachitist  south  of  it  was 
CalaAine,  perhaps  the  Cnalach  of  2  Kings  xvii. 
6;  xviii  11.  Next  came  AditUfene,  so  called 
'  from  the  above-mentioned  rivers  Dhab  or  Diab ; 
H  was  so  important  a  district  of  Assyria,  as 
sometimes  to  nve  name  to  the  whole  country 
[AdiabeneI  North-east  of  it  lay  ArbeliHs,  in 
whidi  was  Arbela,  fkmous  for  the  battle  in  wluch 
Alexander  triumphed  over  Darius.  South  of 
this  lay  the  two  provinces  of  ApclloniatU  and 
SittaJkene.  The  capital  of  the  whole  country 
was  Nineveh,  the  Nines  of  the  Greeks,  the  He- 
brew name  being  supposed  to  denote  *  the  abode 
of  Nines,'  the  founder  of  the  empire.  Its  site  is 
belieyed  to  have  been  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  opposite  the  modem  town  of  Mosul, 
where  there  is  now  a  small  town  called  Nebbi 
Yuniis  (i.  <.  the  prophet  Jonah)  [Ninevxh].  At 
tbe  town  of  Al  Kosh,  N.  of  Mosul,  tradition  places 
the  birth  and  burial  of  the  prophet  Nahum,  and 
the  Jews  resort  thither  in  pilgrimage  to  his 
tomb. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  which  formed 
Assyria  Proper  is  imder  the  nominal  sway  oi 
the  Turks,  who  compose  a  considerable  propor- 
tioQ  of  the  population  of  the  towns  and  larger 
yillages,  filling  nearly  all  public  offices,  and  dif- 
foring  in  nothmg  fiom  other  Osmanlis.  But  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  oountr^r,  and  of  the 
vhole  mountain-tract  that  here  divides  Turkey 
from  Penia,  are  iheKurds,  from  whom  the  conntiy 
is  now  designated  Kurdistan.  They  are  still,  as  of 
old,  a  barbarous  and  warlike  race,  ooeauonaily 
\idding  a  formal  allegiance,  on  the  west,  to  the 
Torks,  and,  on  the  east,  to  the  Persians,  but 
nvfcrwlmllyMbdnad;  indeed,  some  of  the  more 
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rowerftd  tribes,  such  as  the  Hakkary,  have  main- 
tained an  entire  independence.  Some  of  them 
are  stationary  in  villages,  while  others  roam  far, 
and  wide,  beyond  the  limits  of  thdr  own  country, 
as  nomadic  shepherds ;  but  they  are  all,  more  or 
less,  addicted  to  predatory  habits,  and  are  re- 
garded with  great  dread  by  their  more  peaceflil 
ndghboors.  They  profess  the  &ith  of  Islam, 
and  are  of  the  Soonee  sect  All  travellers  have 
remarked  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
them  and  the  ancient  Highlanders  of  Scotland. 

The  Christian  population  is  scattered  over  the 
whole  region,  but  is  found  chiefly  in  the  norUi. 
It  indudes  Chaldseans,  who  form  that  branch  of 
the  Nestorians  that  adheres  to  the  churdi  of 
Rome,  a  few  Jacobites,  or  monophysite  Syrians, 
Armenians,  &c.  But  the  most  mteresting  por- 
tion is  the  ancient  cburdi  of  the  primitive  Aes- 
tort'ojif,  a  lively  interest  in  which  nas  lately  been 
excited  in  the  rdig^oos  world  by  the  pubUcations 
of  the  American  missionaries,  especially  by  a 
work  entitled  The  Nestorians,  by  Asahei  Grant, 
MsD.  Loud.  1841.  Besides  the  settlements  of 
this  people  in  the  plain  of  OoroomiaJi  to  the  east, 
and  in  various  parts  of  Kurdistan,  where  they 
are  in  a  state  of  vassalage,  there  has  been  for 
ages  an  independent  community  of  Nestorians  in 
the  wildest  and  most  inaccessible  part  of  the 
country.  It  lies  at  nearly  e<}ual  distances  from 
the  lakes  of  Van  and  Ooroomiah,  and  the  Tigris, 
and  is  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  tribes  of 
ferocious  Kurds;  but,  entrendied  in  their  frst- 
nesses,  the  Nestorians  have  defied  the  storms  of 
revolution  and  desolation  that  have  so  often 
swept  over  the  adjacent  re|pons;  and  in  their 
character  of  bold  and  intrepid,  though  rude  and 
fierce  mountaineers,  have  so  entirely  maintained 
their  independence  unto  the  present  day,  as  to 
bear  among  the  neighbours  the  proud  title  of 
Ashiretj  *  the  tributeless.'  The  attempts  lately 
made  by  Dr.  Grant  and  others  to  prove  that  this 
interestmg  people  are  the  desoendanis  of  the  ten 
*  lost '  tribes  of  Israel,  cani/ot  be  regarded  as  sue- 
cessfol,  and  will  not  bear  the  test  of  rigid  ex- 
amination. Another  peculiar  race  that  is  met 
with  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries  is 
that  of  the  Yezidees,  whom  Grant  and  Ainsworth 
would  likewise  connect  with  the  ten  tribes;  but 
it  seems  much  more  probable  that  they  are  an 
offshoot  from  the  aocient  Manichees,  their  al- 
leged worship  of  the  Evil  Principle  amounting 
to  no  more  than  a  reverence  which  keeps  them 
from  speaking  of  him  with  ^respect  JBesides 
the  dwellers  in  towns,  and  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation, there  are  avast  numbw  of  wandering 
tribes,  not  only  of  Kurds,  but  of  Arabs,  Turko- 
mans, and  other  classes  of  robbers,  who^  by  keep- 
ing the  settled  inhabitants  in  constant  dread  of 
property  and  life,  check  every  e£fort  at  improve- 
ment ;  and,  in  oonsequence  of  this,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  bad  government,  many  of  the  finest 
portions  of  the  country  are  littie  better  than  un- 
productiye  wastes. 

8.  The  AnrazAir  Ehpibb.  No  portion  of 
ancient  history  is  inydved  in  greater  obscurity- 
than  that  of  the  empire  of  Assjm.  In  attempt- 
ing to  arran^  even  the  fkcts  dedudble  ttom 
Scripture,  a  difficulty  presents  itself  at  the  oiilBet, 
ariamg  finom  the  ambigni^  of  the  account  given 
of  the  origin  of  tiie  earliest  Asmrian  slate  in 
God.  z.  11.    After  describing  ifimrod,  son  of 
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CiiBh,  <  M  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,' Hie  Ustorian 
adds  ^rer.  10), '  And  the  beginoine  of  his  king^ 
dom  (or  rather,  the  first  theatre  of  nit  dominion) 
was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Caloeh, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar,'  t.e.  Babjf Ionia,  Then 
follow  the  words :— « Out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Asshnr  and  boilded  Nineveh,'  or  (as  it  is  in  the 
mBTpn)  <  oat  of  that  land  he  (t.  e,  Nimrod)  went 
ont  into  Assyria  and  boilded  Niaeyeh.'  Looking 
at  the  entire  context,  and  following  the  natonu 
corrent  of  the  writer's  thonghts,  we  shall  find 
that  the  temnd  translation  yields  the  most  con- 
gruous sense.  It  likewise  agrees  with  the  natiTe 
tradition,  that  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  mo- 
narchy and  the  builder  of  Nineveh  was  one  and 
the  same  person,  viz.  Ninns,  ftom  whom  it  de- 
rived its  name,  and  in  that  case  the  designation 
of  Nimrod  (the  Rebel)  was  not  his  proper  name, 
but  an  opprobrioos  appellation  imposed  on  him 
by  his  enemies.  Modem  local  tradition  likewiw 
connects  Nimrod  with  Assyria. 

But  though  Nimrod's  '  kingdom '  embraced  the 
lands  both  of  Shinar  and  Asshur,  we  are  left  in 
the  dark  as  to  whether  Babylon  or  Nineveh  be- 
came the  permanent  seat  of  government^  and 
consequently,  whether  his  empire  should  be 
designated  that  of  Babylonia  or  that  of  Assyria. 
No  certain  traces  of  i^  indeed,  are  to  be  found 
in  Sorinture  for  ages  after  its  erection.  In  the 
days  of  Abraham,  we  hear  of  a  king  of  Elam 
^'.e.  Elymais,  in  the  south  of  Persia)  named 
Chedorlaomer,  who  had  held  in  subjection  for 
twelve  years  five  petty  princes  of  Palestine  (Gen. 
xiv.  4),  and  who,  in  consequence  of  their  rebel- 
lion, invaded  that  country  along  with  three  other 
kings,  one  of  whom  was  *  Amraphel,  king  of 
Shinar'  It  is  possible  that  Chedorlaomer  was 
aa  Assyrian  viceroy,  and  the  others  his  deputies ; 
for  at  a  later  period  the  Assyrian  boasted,  *  Are 
not  my  princes  altogether  kings?'  (Isa.  x.  8). 
Yet  some  have  rather  oondnded  from  the  narra- 
tive, that  by  this  time  the  monarchy  of  Nimrod 
had  been  broken  up,  or  that  at  least  the  seat  of 
government  had  been  transferred  to  Elam.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  name  of  Assyria  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  does  not  again  appear  in  Scripture 
till  the  clonnr  period  of  the  age  of  Moses.  Ba- 
laam, a  seer  from  the  norUiem  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Assyria,  addresa- 
ing  the  Kenites,  a  mountun  tribe  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan,  '  took  up  lus  parable,'  *•  «• 
raised  his  oracular,  prophetic  chan^  and  said, 
'  Durable  is  thy  dweliing-place !  Yea  in  a  rock 
pattest  thou  thy  nest :  nevertheless,  wasted  shall 
be  the  Kenite,  until  Asshur  shall  lead  them  eap- 
tive.'  The  prediction  found  its  fhlfilment  in  the 
Kenites  b^g  graduallv  reduced  in  strength 
fcomp.  I  Sam.  xv.  6\  tiU  they  finally  shared  the 
rate  of  the  trans- Jordanite  tribes,  and  were  swept 
away  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians  (1  Chron.  v. 
a6;2Kingsxvi.9;xix.  12,  13;  1  Chron.  ii.  55). 
Bat  as  a  counterpart  to  this,  Balaam  next  sees  a 
vision  of  retaliatory  vengeance  on  their  oppres- ' 
sors,  and  the  awful  prospect  of  the  threatened 
devastations,  though  beheld  in  far  distant  times, 
extorts  from  him  the  exclamation,  *  Ah  I  who 
shall  live  when  God  doeth  this  ?  For  ships  shall 
come  from  the  coast  of  Chittim,  and  shall  afflict 
AssBOB,  and  shall  afflict  Eber,  but  he  also  [the 
invader]  shall  perish  for  ever.'  This  is  not  with- 
out obsonily;  baft  it  has  oommonly  been  sop- 
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posed  to  point  to  the  conquest  of  the  regions  Aat 
once  formed  the  Assyrian  empire,  first  by  the 
Macedonians  from  Greece,  and  then  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  both  of  whose  empires  were  in  their  torn 
overthrown. 

In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  people  of  Israel 
became  subject  to  a  kins  of  Mesopotamia,  Cha- 
shanrishathaim  ( Judg.  iii.  8),  who  is  by  Josephus 
styled  King  of  the  Assyrians;  but  we  are  left  in 
the  same  ignon^ce  as  in  the  case  of  Chedor- 
laomer, as  to  whether  he  was  an  independent 
sovereign  or  only  a  vicegerent  for  another.  The 
first  king  of  Assyria  alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  is 
he  who  reigned  at  Nineveh  when  the  prophet 
Jonah  was  sent  thither  T  Jon.  iii.  6).  Hales  sap- 
poses  him  to  have  been  tne  fhther  of  Pul,  the  first 
Assyrian  monarch  named  in  Scripture,  and  dates 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  b.c.  821.  By 
that  time  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  had  be- 
come* an  exceeding  great'  and  popnloos  city, 
but  one  pre-eminent  in  wickedness  (Jon.  l  2 : 
iii.  3;  iv.  11). 

The  first  expresslv  recorded  appearance  of  the 
Assyrian  power  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates is  in  the  reign  of  Menahem,  king  of 
Israel,  against  whom  '  the  God  of  Israel  stirred 
up  the  spirit  of  Pul  (or  Phul\  king  of  Assyria ' 
(1  Chron.  v.  26),  who  invaded  the  country,  and 
exacted  a  tribute  of  a  thousand  talent^p  of  nlver 
*  that  his  hand '  t.  e.  his  fkvoar,  *  might  be  with 
him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his  hand'  (2 
Kings  XV.  19,  20).  Newton  places  this  event  in 
the  year  B.C.  770,  in-the  twentieth  year  of  Pnl's 
reign,  the  commencement  of  which  he  fixes  in 
the  year  B.a  790.  About  this  period  we  find  the 
prophet  Rosea  making  firequent  allusions  to  the 
practice  both  of  Israel  and  Judtea,  to  throw 
themselves  for  support  on  the  kings  of  Assjrria. 
The  supposition  of  Newton  is  adopted  by  Hales, 
that  at  Pnl's  death  his  dominions  were  divided 
between  his  two  sons,  Tiglath-pileser  and  Nabo- 
nassar,  the  latter  being  i^e  ruler  at  Babylon, 
ftom  tiie  date  of  whose  government  or  reign  the 
celebrated  era  ^  Nahonasaar  took  its  rise,  corre- 
sponding to  &c.  747.  When  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah, 
was  hm  pressed  by  the  combined  forces  of  Pe- 
kah,  king  of  Israel,  and  Resin,  king  of  Dama- 
scene-Syria, he  purchased  Tiglath-pileser's  as- 
sistance witii  a  large  sum,  taken  out  of  his  own 
and  the  Temple  treasury.  The  Assyrian  king 
accordingly  invaded  the  territories  of  both  the 
confederated  kings,  and  annexed  a  portion  of 
them  to  his  own  dominions,  carrying  captive  a 
number  of  their  subjects  (2  Kings  xv.  29;  xvi 
5-10 ;  I  Chron.  v.  26 ;  2  Cnron.  xxviiu  16 ;  Isa. 
vii.  1-11 ;  comp.  Amos  i.  5 ;  ix.  7).  His  succes- 
sor was  Shalman  (Hos.  x.  4),  Shahnaneser  or 
Salmana8$er,  the  l^emessar  of  the  apocryphal 
book  Tobit  (ch.  L  2).  He  made  Hoshea,  king 
of  Israel,  his  tributary  vassal  (2  Kings  xvii.  3) ; 
but  finding  him  secretlv  negotiating  with  So  or 
Sobaco  (the  ^bakoph  of  the  monuments),  king 
of  Egypt,  he  laid  siege  to  the  Israelitish  capital, 
Samana,  took  it  after  an  investment  of  three 
years  (b.c.  719),  and  then  reduced  the  country 
of  the  ten  tribes  to  a  province  of  his  empire, 
carrying  into  captivity  the  king  and  his  people, 
and  setUin^  Cuthseans  from  Babylonia  in  thdr 
room  (2  Kmgs  xvii.  a-6;  xviiL  9-11).  Hese- 
kiah,  king  of  Judah,  seems  to  have  been  fbr  a 
time  his  vassal  (2  Kings  xviii  7).    The  empire 
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«f  Ahjiw  seems  sow  to  baye  reached  Hi 
sreatest  extent,  having  had  the  Mediterranean 
nx"  its  boundary  on  the  west,  and  including 
within  its  limits  Media  and  Kir  on  the  north,  as 
well  as  Elam  on  the  south  (2  Kings  zri.  9 ;  xvii. 
'>;  Isa.  zz.  6).  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of 
Iniah  (yer.  1),  there  is  mention  of  a  king  of 
Asiyria,  SttraoHf  in  whose  reigh  Tartan  be&ieged 
and  took  Ashdod  in  Philistia.  He  is  supposed 
to  haye  been  the  successor  of  Shalmaneser,  and 
to  haye  had  a  short  reign  of  two  or  three  years. 
His  attadfc  on  Egypt  ma^  haye  arisen  from  the 
jealousy  which  the  Assyrians  entertained  of  that 
nation's  influence  oyer  Palestine  eyer  since  the 
negotiation  between  its  king  So.  and  Hoehea, 
king  of  Israel.  From  many  incidental  expres- 
sions in  the  book  of  Isaiah  we  can  infer  tha*, 
there  was  at  this  time  a  strong  Egyptian  party 
among  the  Jews,  for  that  people  are  often 
warned  acainst  rely^g  for  help  on  Egypt, 
instead  of  simply  cdnnding  in  Jehoyah  (Isa. 
S;  xxxL  1;  oomp»  xx.  5,  6).    The  result 


of  Tartan's  expedition  against  Egypt  and  Ethio- 
pia was  predicted  by  Isaiah  while  that  general 
was  yet  on  the  Egyptian  fi-outier  at  Ashdod 
(Isa.  XX.  1-4);  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
is  to  this  Assyrian  inyasion  that  the  prophet 
Nahnm  refers  when  he  speaks  (iii.  8-10)  of  the 
snbjngatipn  of  No,  i.e.  l4o-Ammun,  or  Thebes, 
the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  captivity  of 
its  inhabitsntk  The  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  Asmians,  howeyer,  must  haye  been  yery 
transient,  mr  in  the  reign  of  Sarcon's  successor, 
Sanacherib,  or  SancMrib,  we  find  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  throwing  off  the  Assyrian  yokcr 
and  allying  himself  with  Egypt  (2  Kings  xyiii. 
7,  21).  Tms  brought  a^nst  him  Sennacherib 
with  a  migh^  host,  which,  without  difficulty, 
subdued  i&  ienoed  cities  of  Judah,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  purchase  peace  by  the  payment  of 
a  large  tribute.  But  *the  treacherous  dealer 
dealt  yery  treacherously'  (Isa.  xxxiiL  1);  and, 
notwithstanding  the  agreement,  proceeded  to 
inyest  Jerusalem.  In  answer,  howeyer,  to  the 
prayers  of  the  'good  kinv '  of  Judah,  the  Assy- 
rian was  diyerted  from  his  purpose,  pardy  by 
the  '  rumour'  f Isa.  xxxyii.  6)  of  the  approach 
of  Tiriiakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  pardy  by  the 
sudden  and  miraculous  destruction  of  a  great 
part  of  his  army  (2  Kings  xyiii.  18-^7 ;  xix. ; 
Isa.  xxxyi.  and  xxxyii.).  He  himself  fled  to 
Nineyeh,  where,  in  coarse  of  time,  when  wor- 
shipping in  the  temple  of  his  god  Nisroch,  he 


I  slain  by  his  sons  Adrammelc»h  and  Sharezer, 
the  parricides  escaping  into  the  land  of  Armenia 
—a  &ct  which  is  preseryed  in  that  country's 
traditionary  history  [ ArabatI 

Sennacherib  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Esar- 
haddon,  or  Assarhaddon,  who  had  been  his 
iather^s  yiceroy  at  Babylon  (2  Kings  xix.  87 ; 
Isa.  xxxvii.  38>  Hales  regards  him  as  the  first 
Saidanapalus.  The  oftly  notice  taken  of  him  in 
Scripture  is  that  he  settled  some  colonists  in  Sa- 
maria (Ezra  iy.  2),  and  as  (at  yer.  10)  that  colo- 
nisation is  ascribed  to  the  '  great  and  noble  As- 
oapper,'  it  is  supposed  that  that  was  another 
name  for  Esarhaddon,  but  it  ma^  haye  been  one 
of  the  great  officers  of  his  empire.  It  seems  to 
haye  been  in  his  reign  that  the  captains  of  the 
Assyrian  host  inyadedand  raya^  J udah,  carry- 
ing Manaaseh,  the  king,  oaptiye  to  Babylon. 


The  subsequent  history  of  the  empire  is  inyoWed 
in  almost  as  much  obscurity  as  that  of  its  origin 
and  rise.  The  Medes  had  already  shaken  off 
the  yoke,  and  the  Chaldaeans  soon  appear  on  the 
soene  as  the  dominant  nation  of  Western  Asia; 
yet  Assyria,  though  much  reduced  in  extent, 
existed  as  an  independent  state  for  a  considerable 
period  after  Esarhaddon.  The  kut  monarch 
waST^rac,  or  Sardananalus  II.  (b.c.  636),  in 
whose  reign  Gyaxares,  king  of  Media,  and  Na- 
bopolassar,  yiceroy  of  Babylon,  combined  agabst 
Assyria,  took  Nineyeh,  and,  diyiding  what  re- 
mained of  the  empire  between  them,  reduced 
Assyria  Proper  to  a  proyince  of  Media  (b.c. 
606). 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  we  haye  mainly  followed  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  whom  alone 
anyconsisteiit  account  can  be  deriyed. 

The  political  constitution  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire was  no  doubt  simUar  to  that  of  other  ancient 
states  of  the  East,  sucb  as  Chaldoea  and  Persia. 
The  monarch,  called  *the  great  king'  (2  Kings 
xyiii.  19 ;  Isa.  xxxyi.  4),  ruled  as  a  despot,  sur- 
rounded with  his  guards,  and  only  accessible  to 
those  who  were  near  his  person.  Under  him 
there  were  proyincial  satraps,  called  in  Isa.  x.  8, 
*  princes'  of  the  rank  and  power  of  ordinary 
kmgs.  The  great  officers  of  the  household  were 
Gonmibnly  eunuchs.  The  religion  of  the  As- 
syrians was,  in  its  leading  features,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Chaldseans,  vtx.  the  symbolical  wor- 
ship of  the  heayenly  bodies,  especially  tiie  planets. 
In  Scripture  there  is  mention  of  Nbroch,  Adram- 
melech.  Anammelech,  Nebchas,  Tartak,  &c.,  as 
the  names  of  idols  worshipped  by  the  natiyes 
either  of  Assyria  Proper  or  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries which  they  had  subdued. 

ASTRONOMY,  that  science  which  treats  of 
the  laws  of  the  stars,  or  heayenly  bodies,  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  their  magnitude,  moye- 
ments,  and  respectiye  influence  one  upon  another. 
Astronomy  may  be  divided  into  empirical  snd 
scientific;  the  first  being  founded  on  the  appa- 
rent phenomena  and  moyements  of  the  heayenly 
bodies,  the  second  upon  their  real  phenomena 
and  moyements.  The  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
was  limited  to  the  first;  or  if  they  possessed  any 
truths  connected  with  the  second,  toey  were  no- 
thing more  than  bold  or  fortunate  jesses,  whic^ 
were  not  followed  out  to  their  legitimate  conse- 
quences, nor  formed  into  a  systematic  whole. 

The  cradle  of  astronomy  is  to  be  found  in 
Asia.  The  few  and  imperfect  notices  which 
haye  come  down  to  these  times  giye  a  concurrent 
testimony  in  fiiyour  of  this  statement,  and  there- 
with agrees  the  fact  that  the  climate,  the  mode 
of  lifo,  and  the  occupations  of  the  Oriental  na- 
tions that  were  first  ciyilized,  prompted  them  to 
watch  and  obserye  the  starry  heayens.  The 
Chaldseans  are  accounted  to  haye  excelled  in 
astronomical  knowledge. 

Pliny,  in  his  celebrated  enumeration  of  the  in- 
yentors  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  conyenienoes  of 
life,  ascribes  the  discoyery  of  astronomy  to  Phcs- 
nician  mariners;  and  in  the  same  chapter  he 
speaks  of  astronomical  obeeryations  found  on 
burnt  bricks  among  the  Babylonians,  which 
ascend  to  aboye  2200  years  B.c.  Alexander  sent 
to  Aristotle  from  Babylon  a  series  of  astrono- 
mical obseryatians,   extending  through    1900 
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yearn.  The  •stroDomioal  knowled^  of  llie 
Chinese  and  Indians  goes  np  to  a  still  earlier 
period.  From  the  remote  £Mt  astronomy  tra- 
velled in  a  westerly  direction.  The  Egyptians 
at  a  very  early  period  had  some  aoqnamtanoe 
▼ith  it.  To  them  is  to  be  ascribed  a  pretty  near 
determination  of  the  length  of  the  year,  as  con- 
sisting of  365  days  6  hours.  The  Egyptians 
were  the  teachers  of  the  Greeks. 

Some  portion  of  the  knowledge  which  prevailed 
on  the  subject  would  no  doubt  penetrate  to  and 
become  the  inheritance  of  the  Hebrews,  who  do 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  possessed  any 
views  of  astronomy  which  raised  their  knowledge 
to  the  rank  of  a  science,  or  made  it  approach  to 
a  more  correct  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
heavens  than  that  which  was  generally  held. 
Nor,  if  the  Bible  is  taken  as  the  witness,  do  the 
ancient  Israelites  appear  to  have  had  extensive 
knowled^  in  the  matter.  They  possessed  such 
an  acquaintance  with  it  as  tillers  of  the  ground 
and  herd«neu  might  be  expected  to  fonn  while 
pursuing  their  business,  having,  as  was  natural, 
their  minds  directed  to  those  regions  of  the  hea- 
vens which  night  after  night  brouffht  befbre  their 
eyes:  accordingl;]^*  the  peculiar  Oriental  names 
of  the  constelUtions  are  derived  from  circum- 
stances connected  with  a  nomade  people.  A  pe- 
culiarity of  the  greatest  importance  belongs  to 
the  knowledge  which  the  Israelites  display  of  the 
heavens,  namely,  that  it  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  religious  character ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
find  in  any  other  writings,  even  at  this  day,  so 
much  pure  and  elevated  pieW,  in  connection  with 
observations  on  the  starry  firmament,  as  may  be 
gathered  even  in  single  books  of  the  Bible  (Amos 
V.  8 ;  Psalm  xix.). 

As  early  as  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  the 
minds  of  pious  men  were  attracted  and  enrap- 
tured bv  the  splendour  of  the  skies  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
9) ;  and  imagery  borrowed  from  the  starry  world 
soon  fixed  itself  firmly  in  human  speech.  The 
sun  and  moon  were  distinguished  from  other 
heavenlv  bodies,  in  consequence  of  their  magni- 
tude and  their  brilliancy,  as  being  the  lights  of 
heaTen  and  earth  (Gren.  i.  16^;  and  from  the 
course  of  the  moon  time  was  divided  into  parts, 
or  months,  of  which  the  oldest  form  of  the  year, 
the  lunar,  was  made  up.  Every  new  moon  was 
greeted  with  reli^ons  festivities.  While,  how- 
ever, the  sun  in  his  power,  the  moon  walking  in 
brightness,  and  all  the  stars  of  light  conspired  to 
excite  devotion,  their  influence  on  the  hearts  of 
the  ancient  Israelites,  who  were  happily  in- 
structed in  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  the  one 
Jehovah,  the  sole  Creator  of  the  world,  stopped 
shart  of  that  idolatrous  fieeling,  and  was  free 
from  those  idolatrous  practices  to  which,  among 
nations  of  less  religious  knowledge — and  espe- 
oially  among  their  own  neighbours,  the  Babylo- 
nians, for  instance— it  is  unhappily  known  to 
have  led. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  the  composition  of  per- 
haps the  Oldest  book  in  the  Bible,  namdy,  that  of 
Job,  the  constellations  were  distinguished  one 
from  another,  and  designated  by  peculiar  and  ap- 
propriate names  (Job  ix.  9 ;  xxxviU.  31).  ui 
the  Bible  are  foimd — 1.  the  morning  star,  the 
planet  Venus  (Isa.  ziv.  12;  Bev.  IL  28);  8.  (Job 
IS.  9;  zzzviu.  35;  Amos y.  8),  the  Pleiades; 
3.  Orion,  a  larga  and  brilliant  cnnttcllatiop. 
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which  stands  in  a  line  witii  flie  Pleiades.  Hie 
Orientals  seemed  to  have  conceived  of  Orion  as 
a  huge  giant  who  had  warred  against  God,  and 
as  bound  in  chains  to  the  firmament  of  heaven 
(Job  xxxviiL  31);  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  notion  is  the  foundation  of  the  history 
of  Nimrod ;  4.  Arctums  (Job  ix.  9),  the  Great 
Bear ;  5.  (Job  xxvi.  13,  *  the  crooked  texpent'), 
Draco,  between  the  Great  and  the  little  Bear; 
a  constellation  which  spreads  itself  in  windings 
across  the  heavens:  6.  Castor  and  Pollux  (Aets 
xxviii.  1 1),  Gemini,  or  the  Twins,  on  the  belt  of 
the  Zodiac  which  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxiii. 
5,  under  the  general  name  of  <  the  planets.*  The 
entire  body  of  the  stars  was  called  *the  host  of 
heaven'  (Isa.  xL  26 :  Jer.  xxxUi.  22). 

No  trace  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a 
division  of  the  heavenly  bodies  into  planets, 
fixed  stars,  and  comets;  but  in  Jnde  13,  the 
phrase  *  wandering  stars/  is  employed  fignra- 
tively. 

After  the  Babylonish  exile  the  Jews  were  com- 
pelled, even  fbr  the  sake  of  their  calendar,  to 
attend  at  least  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  which 
became  an  object  of  study,  and  delineations  were 
made  of  th«  shapes  that  she  assumes. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  world  the  worship  of 
the  stars  arose  from  that  contemplation  of  them 
which  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  particularly 
in  the  East,  has  been  found  a  source  of  deep  and 
tranquil  pleasure.  *Men  b^  nature'  'deemed 
either  fire  or  wind,  or  the  swift  air,  or  the  circle 
of  the  stars,  or  the  violent  water,  or  the  lights  of 
heaven,  to  be  the  gods  which  govern  the  world ;' 
<  with  whose  beauty  being  delighted,  they  took 
them  to  be  gods '  (Wisdom  xiii.  2).  Aocordungly, 
the  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  of  the  Chaldees, 
Assyrians,  and  the  ancient  Arabians,  was  nothing 
else  than  star-worship,  although  in  the  case  of 
the  first  its  origin  is  more  thickly  Teiled.  The 
sun,  moon,  and  seven  planets  excited  most  atten- 
tion, and  won  the  greatest  observance.  We  thos 
find  among  the  Babylonians  Jupiter  (Belus,  Isa. 
IxY.  11),  Venus  (Isa.  Ixv.  11,  where  the  first  b 
rendered  in  the  common  version  'that  troops'  the 
second*  that  number').  Both  these  were  con- 
sidered good  principles.  Mercury,  honoured  as 
the  secretary  of  heaven,  is  also  tonnd  in  Isa.  zlvi. 
1,  *  Nebo  stoopeth ;'  Saturn  (Amos,  ▼.  26)  s  Mars 
(2  Kiu^  xvii.  30^:  the  two  last  were  worsnipped 
as  principles  of  evil.  The  character  of  this  wor^ 
ship  was  formed  firom  the  notions  which  were 
entertained  of  the  good  or  ill  which  certain 
stars  occasioned.  Astrology  finmd  its  s^iere 
principally  in  stars  connects  with  the  birai  of 
individuals.  It  concerned  itself  also  with  the 
determination  of  luckv  and  unlucky  days:  so 
in  Job.  iiL  3,  '  Let  the  day  perish  wherein  1 
was  bom ;'  and  Gal.  iv.  10,  *  Ye  observe  days, 
and  months,  and  times,  and  years.'  The  Chal- 
dseans,  who  studied  the  stars  at  a  very  earh 
period,  were  much  ^ven  to  astrology,  and  were 
celebrated  for  their  skill  in  that  pretended 
science  (Isa.  xlvii.  13).  In  Daniel  iL  27 ;  t.  11. 
the  calculators  of  natiyities  are  named.  Cometf 
were  fbr  the  most  part  considered  heralds  of  evil 
tidingL  The  Orientals  of  the  present  day  hold 
astrology  in  honour,  and  stipendiary  astrolofers 
form  a  pert  of  their  court. 

ATAD,  the  person  on  whose  Ihreahing^oor 
the  sons  of  Jacob  and  the  Egyptians  who  neoaan* 
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pMiicd  Aem  performed  their  final  aot  of  flolemn 
monming  for  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  11);  on  which  ao- 
ooiut  the  place  iras  ailenrards  called  Abel-Mis- 
raioB,  '  the  mooming  of  the  Egyptians.' 

ATAROTH.  Sereral  places  of  this  name 
(which  meana  crotnu)  ooeor  in  the  Scriptures. 
1.  Aiaroth-beth^oab,  in  the  tribe  of  Jndah  (1 
Chron.  ii.  54).  3.  Ataroth^  on  the  borders  of 
Ephraim  (Josh.  ztL  a,  7),  which  some  identifV 
with,  and  others  distingnish  fW>m,  the  Ataroth- 
Addar  of  the  same  tribe  mentioned  in  Josh.  rri. 
5 ;  xriii.  13.  d.  Atarothf  in  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
bejood  the  J<»dan  (Num.  xzxii.  3, 34).  4.  Aia- 
roH^ShepliaMp  in  the  same. tribe  (Nam.  zxxii  35), 
which  some  identifj  with  the  preceding ;  but  it 
appears  more  likely  that  the  addition  was  used 
60  distingoish  the^one  from  the  other. 

ATERGATIS  is  the  name  of  a  Syrian  god- 
dess, whose  temple  is  mentioned  in  2  Mace.  xii. 
26.  That  temple  appears,  by  comparing  1  Mace. 
T.  43,  to  hsTe  been  situated  at  Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim.  Her  worship  also  floarUhed  at  Mabiig 
(t.«.  Bambyoe),  afterwards  called  Hierapolis  ao- 
eording  to  Pliny. 

There  is  little  doobt  that  Atergatis  is  the  same 
diTinity  as  Derketo^  which  was  worshipped  in 
Phasnida  and  at  Ascalon  under  the  form  of  a 
woman  with  a  fish's  tail,  or  with  a  woman's  fkce 
only  and  the  entire  body  of  a  fish ;  that  fishes 
were  sacred  to  her,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
abstainfd  from  eating  them  in  honour  of  her. 
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Atergatis  is  thus  a  name  under  which  the  ancients 
woruiipped  some  modificarion  of  the  same  power 
which  was  adored  uuder  that  of  Ashtoreth.  The 
fisb-lbrm  shows  that  Atergatis  bears  some  rela- 
tion, perhaps  that  of  a  female  counterpart,  to 
Dagoit. 

ATHALFAH  (tffAom  Jrhorah  qfflicttt),  daughter 
of  Ahab,  kins  of  Israel,  doubtless  by  his  idola- 
trous wife  Jexebel.  She  is  also  called  the 
daughter  of  Omri  (2  Chron.  xxii.  2),  who  was 
the  Btfaer  of  Ahab ;  but  by  a  comparison  of  texts 
it  would  appear  that  she  is  so  called  only  as 
being  his  grand-daughter.  Athaliah  became  the 
wife  of  Jenoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
Jodah.  This  marriage  may  fairly  be  considered 
the  act  of  the  parents ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  few 
stains  upon  the  character  of  the  good  Jehoshaphat' 
that  he  was  so  ready,  if  not  anxious,  to  connect 
Umadf  with  the  idolatrous  houce  of  Ahab.  Had 
he  not  married  the  heir  of  his  crown  to  Athaliah, 
many  erils  and  mnch  bloodshed  might  huTe 
been  spared  to  the  royal  fiunily  and  to  the  king- 
dom. When  Jehoram  came  to  the  crown,  he,  as 
might  be  expected,  *  walked  in  the  ways  of  the 
house  of  Ahab,'  wUch  the  sacred  writer  obTiousIy 
attributes  to  this  marriage,  by  adding, '  for  he 
bad  the  daup[hter  of  Ahab  tu  wife'  Ti  Chron. 
XXL  Si.  This  king  died  ]i.c.  88.%  ana  was  »uo- 
eeedea  by  his  youngest  son  Ahaxiah,  who  reigued 
but  one  year,  and  whose  death  arose  from  his 
being,  by  blood  and  by  circnmftances,  iiivolved 
m  dw  doom  of  Abab's  hoai>e  (,Ahaxi  ah].    Helbre 


mda  Athaliah  had  acquired  much  influence  b 
public  afikirs,  and  had  used  that  influence  for 
evil;  and  when  the  tidings  of  her  son's  untimely 
death  reached  Jerusalem,  she  resolved  to  seat  her^ 
self  upon  the  throne  of  David,  at  whatever  cost 
To  this  end  she  caused  all  the  male  branches  of 
the  royal  fiunily  to  be  massacred  (2  Kings  xi.  1 ) ; 
and  by  thus  shedding  the  blood  of  her  own  grand- 
children, she  undesignedly  became  the  instru- 
ment of  giving  completion  to  the  doom  on  her 
fiither's  house,  which  Jehu  had  partially  accom- 

Klished,  B.C.  884.  One  infimt  son  of  Ahaziah. 
owever,  was  saved  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba,  wifo 
of  the  high-priest  Jehoiada,  and  was  concealed 
within  the  walls  of  the  temple,  and  there  brooght 
up  so  secretly  that  his  existence  was  unsuspected 
by  Athaliah.  But  in  the  seventh  year  (b.o.  878^ 
of  her  blood-stained  and  evil  reign,  the  sounds  of 
unwonted  commotion  and  exultins;  shouts  within 
the  temple  courts  drew  her  thither,  where  she 
beheld  the  young  Jof  sh  standing  as  a  crowned 
king  by  the  pillar  of  inauguration,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  sovereign  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
assembled  multitude.  Her  cries  of  *  Treason ! ' 
&iled  to  excite  any  movement  in  her  fitvonr, 
and  Jehoiada,  the  high-priest,  who  had  organixed 
this  bold  and  successfiil  attempt,  without  allow- 
ing time  for  pause,  ordered  the  Levitical  guardii 
to  remove  her  from  the  sacred  precincts  to  instant 
death  (2  Kings  zi. ;  8  Chron.  xxL  6 ;  xxii.  10-12 ; 
xxiii.). 

ATHENa  This  celebrated  city,  as  the  birth- 
place of  Plato,  and  throu^  him  so  widely  in- 
fluential on  Judaism  and  Qiristianity,  deserves 
something  else  than  a  geographical  notice  here. 
We  shall  briefly  allude  to  the  stages  of  her  his- 
tory, and  remark  on  some  of  the  causes  of  her 
pre-eminent  greatness  in  arms,  arts,  and  intellec- 
tual subtle^. 

The  earlier  and  moro  obscure  period  of  the 
Grecian  province  named  Attica  reaches  down 
nearly  to  the  final  establishment  of  democracy  in 
it.  Yet  we  know  enough  to  see  that  the  fiion- 
dations  of  her  greatness  were  then  already  laid. 
To  a  king  named  Theseus  (whose  deeds  are  too 
much  mixed  with  fiible  to  be  narrated  as  history) 
is  ascribed  the  credit  of  uniting  all  the  country- 
towns  of  Attica  into  a  single  state,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Athens.  This  is  the  first  political 
event  that  we  can  trust  as  historical,  although 
its  date  and  circumstances  are  by  no  means  firee 
from  obscurity. 

The  population  of  this  province  was  variously 
called  Pelasgian,  Achaian,  and  Ionian,  and  pro- 
bably oorre&pouds  most  nearly  to  what  was  aner- 
wards  called  JSolian.  The  first  name  carries 
the  mind  back  to  an  extremely  primitive  period. 
When  the  Dorians,  another  tribe  of  Greeks  of 
very  diflerent  temperament,  invaded  and  occu- 
pied the  southern  peninsula,  great  numbers  of 
Its  Achaian  inhabitants  took  refhge  in  Attica. 
Shortly  after,  the  Dorians  were  repulsed  in  an 
inroad  against  Athens,  an  event  which  has  trans- 
mitted to  legendary  renown  the  name  of  Kinr 
Codms;  and  thenceforward  Athens  was  looked 
upon  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Ionian  tribes  against 
the  barbarous  Dorians.  Overloaded  with  popu- 
lation, Attica  now  poured  forth  coloiiies  into 
Asia;  some  of  which,  as  Miletus,  soon  rose  to 
^reat  einiucnce,  aLd  $eiit  out  numerous  colonini 
uiemselves ;  so  that  Athens  was  revereuosd  aa  o  • 
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I  i  mother  of  nations,  by  powerful  children  scat- 
;  I  tered  along  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of 

I  Anatolia. 

I I  Dim  tradition  shows  ns  isolated  priesthoods  and 
1 1  elective  kings  in  the  earliest  times  of  Attica ; 

I  these  however  gradually  gave  way  to  an  aris- 

I I  tocracy,  which  in  a  series  of  years  established 
;  I  themselves  as  a  hereditary  ruling  caste.  But  a 
•  I  country  *  ever  unravaged  *  (and  such  was  their 
1 1  boast)  could  not  fail  to  increase  in  wealth  and 
!  numbers ;  and  after  two  or  three  centuries,  while 
^  1  the  highest  commoners  pressed  on  the  nobles,  the 
1 1  lowest  became  overwhelmed  with  debt  The 
;  j  disorders  caused  by  the  strife  of  the  former  were 

j  I  vainly  sought  to  be  stayed  by  the  institutions  of 
Draco ;  the  sufferings  of  the  latter  we:'e  ended, 
and  the  sources  of  violence  dried  up,  by  the 
enactments  of  Solon.  Henceforth  the  Athenians 
revered  the  laws  of  Solon  as  the  groundwork  of 
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their  whole  civil  politjr ;  yet  they  retained  by  tht 
side  of  them  the  ordinances  cf  Draco  in  many 
matters  pertaining  to  religion.  The  date  of 
Solon's  reforms  was  probably  b.c.  594. 

The  usurpation  of  Pisistratus  and  his  sons 
made  a  partial  breach  in  the  constitution ;  but 
upon  their  expulmon,  a  more  serious  change  was 
effected  by  Cleisthenes,  head  of  the  noble  house 
of  the  Alcmteonidie  (b.c.  508\  almost  in  the 
same  year  in  which  Tarquin  was  expelled  fhm 
Rome.  An  entirely  new  organization  of  the 
Attic  tribes  was  framed,  which  destroyed  what- 
ever remained  of  the  power  of  the  nobles  as  an 
order,  and  established  among  the  freemen  a 
democracy,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  form.  Oat  of 
this  proceeded  all  the  good  and  all  the  evil  with 
which  the  name  of  Athens  is  associated;  and 
though  greatness  which  shot  up  so  snddenlv 
could  not  be  permanent,  there  can  be  no  dim- 


oulty  in  deciding  that  the  good  greatly  prepon- 
derated. 

Very  soon  after  this  commenced  hostilities 
with  Persia;  and  the  sclf-denyin?,  romantic,  suc- 
cessflil  bravery  of  Athens,  with  the  generous 
affability  and  great  talents  of  her  statesmen,  soon 
raised  her  to  the  head  of  the  whole  Ionian  con> 
federacy.  As  long  as  Persia  was  to  be  feared, 
Athens  was  loved ;  but  after  tasting  the  sweets  of 
power,  her  sway  degenerated  into  a  despotism, 
and  created  at  length,  in  the  war  called  the  Pelo^ 

Smnesian,  a  coalition  of  all  Dorian  and  .^olian 
reece  against  her  (b.c.  431).  In  spite  of  a  fatal 
pestilence  and  the  revolt  of  her  Ionian  subjects, 
the  naval  skill  of  Athenian  seamen  and  the  enter- 
prise of  Athenian  commanders  proved  more  than 
a  match  for  the  hostile  confederacy ;  and  when 
Athens  at  last  fell  (b.c.  404),  she  fell  by  the 
effects  of  internal  sedition  more  truly  than  by 
Spartan  lances  or  Persian  gold,  or  even  by  her 
own  rash  and  ovcrffrasping  ambition.  The  de- 
moralizing effects  of  this  war  on  all  Greece  were 


infinitely  the  worst  result  of  it,  and  they  wero 
transmitted  to  succeeding  generations.    It  was 
substantially  a  civil  war  in  every  province ;  and, 
as  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  every  sum-  ' 
mer  forced  to  take  reiiige  in  the  few  fortresses 
they  possessed,  or  in  AUiens  itself,  tlw  simple  i 
countrymen  became  transformed  into  a  hungry  ' 
and  profligate  town  rabble. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  lonians  loved  the  | 
Ivre  and  the  song,  and  the  hymns  ofpoets  formed 
the  staple  of  Athenian  education.    The  constita-  j 
tiou  of  Solon  admitted  and  demanded  in  the  ! 
people  a  great  knowledge  of  law,  w|th  a  large 
share  in  its  daily  administration.   Thus  the  acate-  i 
ness  of  the  lawyer  was  grafted  on  the  imaginatioo  i 
of  the  poet    These  are  the  two  intellectoal  ele- 
ments  out  of  which  Athenian  wisdom  was  de- 
veloped ;  but  it  was  stimulated  and  enridied  by  i 
extei.ded  political  action  and  political  experience. 
History-  and  Philosophy,  as  the  words  are  under- 
stood in  modern  Europe,  had  tiieir  birth  in  Athens 
about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesiau  war.    Thf 
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fine,  alBC,  the  Oratory  of  tbe  barand  of  thepopa-  i 
lar  assembly  wu  systematically  cultiyated,  aud  the  ! 
<*lemeQtB  of  mathematical  sdence  were  admitted  | 
into  the  edocation  of  an  accomplished  man.  | 

In  the  imitative  arts  of  Scolptiire  and  Painting, 
as  well  as  in  Architecture,  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  Athens  carried  off  the  palm  in  Greece :  yet, 
in  all  these,  the  Asiatic  colonies  vied  with  ner. 
Miletus  took  the  start  of  her  in  literary  com- 
position ;  and,  under  slight  conceivable  changes, 
might  have  become  the  Athens  of  the  world. 
But  all  details  on  these  subjects  would  be  here 
out  of  place. 

Tliat  Athens  after  the  Pdoponnesian  war  never 
reoorered  the  political  place  which  she  previously 
h«>]d,  can  excits  no  surprise — ^that  she  rose  so 
high  towards  it  was  truly  wonderful.  Sparta  and 
Thebes,  which  successively  aspired  to  the  '  leader- 
ship '  of  Greece,  abused  their  power  as  flagrantly 
as  Athens  had  done,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more 
coarse Y-  The  never-ending  cabals,  the  treaties 
made  and  violated,  the  ooelitions  and  breaches, 
the  alliances  and  wars,  recurring  every  few 
years,  destroyed  all  mutual  confidence,  and  all 
posalnlity  of  again  uniting  Greece  in  any  per- 
manent form  of  independenoe ;  and,  iu  conse- 
quence, the  whole  country  was  soon  swallowed 
up  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  With  the  loss 
of  civil  liberty,  Athens  lost  her.geniu8,  her  manly 
mind,  and  whatever  remained  of  her  virtue :  she 
long  continued  to  produce  talents,  which  were 
too  atlatn  made  tools  of  iniquity,  panders  to 
power,  uod  petty  artificers  of  false  philosophy. 

A  Christian  dmrch  existed  in  Athens  soon 
after  the  apostolic  times ;  but  as  the  city  had  no 
political  importance,  the  church  never  assumed 
any  eminent  position. 

ATONEMENT  (See  Rom.  m.  15 ;  2  Cor.  v. 
18,  19).  In  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  in  the 
casons  of  Councils,  the  word  rendered  atonement 
is  employed  to  ^gnify  the  reconciliation  of 
offenders  to  the  Church  afber  a  due  course  of 
penitence.  Of  this  ti^ere  are  said  to  have  been 
two  kinds :  the  one  consbting  merely  in  the  re- 
mission of  punishment ;  the  cSher,  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  penitent  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  communion.  For  the  doctnne  of  Atonement, 
see  articles  Sacrifick,  Redemptioh. 

ATONEMENT.  DAY  OF  (rfay  cf  pardon. 
Lev.  xxiiL  27 ;  xxv.  9).  Though  perhaps  ori- 
sinaJly  meant  as  a  temporary  day  of  expiation 
for  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf  (as  some  would  infer 
fipom  Exod.  xxxiiu),  yet  it  was  permanently  insti- 
tuted br  Moses  as  a  day  of  atonement  for  sins  in 
general;  and  this  day->the  10th  of  Tishri  (out 
September)— is  indeed  the  only  &st  ordained  by 
Moses.  Tins  great  fast  commenced  at  sunset  of 
the  previous  £y,  and  lasted  twenty-four  hours, 
that  is,  firom  sunset  to  sunset  The  ceremonies 
observed  on  this  occasion  are  minutely  described 
in  Leviticus  xvi.,  and  were  of  a  very  laborious 
character,  especially  for  the  lus^-priest,  who  had 
to  prepare  himself  during  the  previous  seven 
days  in  nearly  solitary  confinement  for  the  pecu- 
liar serrices  that  awaited  him,  and  abstain  during 
that  period  firom  all  that  could  render  him  un- 
clean, or  disturb  lus  devotions.  The  most  re- 
markable ceremony  of  the  day  was  the  entrance 
of  tiie  high-priest  mto  the  Sanctuary,  a  thing  not 
aUowed  on  any  othsr  day,  and  to  which  Paul 
dliide%  Hdi.  IS.  7. 
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The  otiier  duties  of  the  high-priest  on  that 
day  consisted  in  frequent  washings,  changing 
his  clothes,  lighting  the  lamps,  burning  incense, 
&C. ;  which  operations  commenced  soon  after  mid- 
night of  the  10th  of  the  seventh  month  (Tishri). 
The  ceremonies  of  worship  peculiar  to  this  day 
alone  (besides  those  which  were  common  to  it 
with  all  other  days)  were:  1.  That  the  high- 
priest,  in  his  pontifical  dress,  confessed  his  own 
sins  and  those  of  his  &mily,  for  the  expiation  of 
which  he  offered  a  bullock,  on  whi<^  he  laid 
them ;  2.  That  two  goats  were  set  aside,  one  of 
which  was  by  lot  sacrificed  to  Jehovah,  while 
the  other  (Azazel),  which  was  determined  by  lot 
to  be  set  at  liberty,  was  sent  to  the  desert  bu]> 
dened  with  the  sins  of  the  people  (Lev.  xvi.). 

On  this  day  also  the  high-priest  gave  his 
blessinff  to  the  whole  nation ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  prayers  and  otiier  works 
of'penance. 

Among  the  nresent  orthodox  Jews,  for  the 
scape-ffoat  of  old,  a  cock  seems  to  have  been  sub- 
stituteo,  which  they  call  uardon,  atonement,  and 
which,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  Atonement,  they 
turn  three  times  round  their  head,  ea<:h  time 
saying  (in  Hebrew)  that  the  cock  is  to  be  sacrir 
fioed  mstead  of  them,  after  wUch  it  is  slaughtered 
and  eaten.  Towards  evening  of  the  9th  of 
Tishri,  and  before  they  take  ue  last  meal  for 
the  next  twenty-four  hours,  they  repair  to  the 
synago^e,  and  each  inflicts  upon  his  neighbour 
thirty-mne  blows  with  a  piece  of  leather.  Most 
of  the  Jews  on  that  day  (of  atonement)  wear  a 
white  ^own—the  same  shrouds  in  which  they 
are  buried ;  while  aU  of  them  are  obliged  to 
stand  the  whole  day  without  shoes^  or  even 
slippers. 

ATTALI'A,  a  maritime  city  of  Pamph^rlia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Catarrhactes.  It  derived  its  name  firom  its 
founder,  Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamos. 
It  was  visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  a.d.  45 
(Acts  xiv.  25).  it  still  exists  under  the  name 
of  Adalia,  and  extensive  and  important  ruins 
attest  the  former  consequence  of  the  city. 

ATTITUDES.  The  allusions  in  Scripture  to 
attitudes  and  postures  expressive  of  adoration, 
supplication,  and  respect,  are  very  numerous. 
From  these  we  learn  enough  to  perceive  that  the 
usages  of  the  Hebrews  in  this  respect  were  very 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  same  as  those  which 
are  still  practised  in  the  East,  and  which  the 
paintinsB  and  sculptures  of  Egypt  show  to  have 
been  of  old  employed  in  that  country.  These 
sources  supply  ample  materials  for  illustration, 
which  it  may  be  well  to  arrange  under  those 
heads  into  which  such  acts  naturally  divide 
themselves. 

Adoeation  and  Homage.— The  Moslems  in 
their  prayers  throw  themselves  successively,  and 
accoraing  to  an  establiBhed  routine,  into  the 
various  postures  (nine  in  number)  which  they 
deem  the  most  appropriate  to  the  several  parts 
of  the  service.  For  tne  sake  of  reference  and 
comparison,  we  have  introduced  them  all  at  the 
head  of  this  article ;  as  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Hebrews  employed  on  onc^  occasion  or  an- 
other nearly  all  the  various  postures  which  the 
Moslems  exhibit  on  one  occasion.  This  is  the 
chief  difference.  In  public  and  common  worship 
the  Hebrews  prayed  atanding;  but  in  th^  sepa- 
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rate  and  priTate  acts  of  worship  they  asnimed 
;  the  po6ition  vhich,  according  to  their  modes  of 
doing  homage  or  showing  respect,  seemed  to 
them  the  most  saitable  to  their  present  feelings 
;  or  objects.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  some 
;  form  of  kneeling  was  most  usual  in  private 
I  devotions  (1  Kings  viii.  54 ;  Ezra  ix.  5 ;  Dan-  vl 
j  10 :  2  Chron.  vi.  13). 

'  Standing  in  public  prayer  is  still  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Jews.  This  posture  was  adopted  from 
!  the  synagoeue  by  the  primitive  Christians ;  and 
I  is  still  mamtiuned  by  the  Oriental  Churches. 
I  This  appears,  from  their  monuments,  to  have 
been  the  custom  also  among  the  ancient  Persians 


and  Egyptians,  although  the  latter  certainly 
sometimes  kneeled  before  their  ||ods.  In  the 
Moslem  worship,  four  of  the  nine  positions 
(cut  66,  figs.  1,  2,  4,  8)  are  standing,  ones ;  and 
that  posture  whic^  is  repeated  in  three  out  of 
these  four  (2,  4,  8),  may  be  pointed  out  as  the 
prcmer  Oriental  posture  of  reverential  standing, 
with  folded  hands.  It  is  the  posture  in  which 
people  stand  before  kinss  and  great  men. 

While  in  this  attitude  of  worship,  the  hands 
were  sometimes  stretched  forth  towards  heaven 
in  supplication  or  invocation  (1  Kiujgs  viii.  22 ; 
2  Chron.  vL  12,  29 ;  Isa.  L  15).    This  was  per- 


liapt  not  10  much  the  oonventioDal  posture  (1  in 
the  Moslem  series),  as  the  more  natural  posture 
of  standing  adoration  with  outspread  hands, 
whi^  we  olMerve  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
The  uplifting  of  one  hand  (the  right)  only  in 
taking  an  oiUh  was  so  common,  that  to  say,  '  I 
have  ufted  i^  my  hand,'  was  equivalent  to  '  I 


have  sworn'  (Gen.  xiv.  22 ;  oomp.  xlL  44 ;  Dent 
xxxii.  40).  This  posture  was  also  common 
among  other  ancient  nations ;  and  we  find  ex- 
amples of  it  in  the  sculptures  of  Persia  (fig.  1) 
andRome(fiff.  2). 

Kneeling  is  very  often  described  as  a  posture 
of  worship  (1  Kin^^viii.  54;  Ezra  ix.5;  Dan. 
vi.  10;  2  Chron.  vi.  13;  oomp.  1  Kings  xix.  18; 
Luke  xxii.  41 ;  Acts  vii.  60).  This  is  still  an 
Oriental  custom,  and  three  forms  of  it  occur  (5, 
6,  9)  in  the  Moslem  devotions.  It  was  also  in 
use,  although  not  very  frequent,  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians;  who  likewise,  as  well  as  the 
Hebrews  (Exod.  xxxiv.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  29 ; 
Isa.  i.  15),  sometimes  prostrated  themselves  u^ 
the  ground.  The  usual  mode  of  prostration 
among  the  Hebrews  by  which  th^  expressed 
the  most  intense  humiliation,  was  br  bringing 
not  only  the  body  but  the  head  to  the  groond. 


The  ordinary  mode  of  j^rostration  at  the  present 
time,  and  probably  ancientiy,  is  that  shown  in 
one  of  the  postures  of  Moslem  worship  (5),  in 
which  the  body  is  not  thrown  flat  upoa  the 
ground,  but  rests  upon  the  knees,  arms,  and 
head.  In  order  to  express  devotion,  sorrow, 
compunction,  or  humiliation,  the  Israelites  threw 
dust  upon  their  heads  (Josh.  viL  6;  Job  ii.  12; 
Lam.  ii.  10;  Ezek.  xxiv.  7;  Rev.  xviiL  19),  as 
was  done  also  by  the  ancient  E^;yptians,  and  is 
still  done  by  the  modem  Orientals.  Under 
similar  drcumstances  it  was  usual  to  smite  the 
breast  (Luke  xviiL  13).    This  was  also  a  prae- 


tice  among  the  Egyptians,  and  the  monumeBts 
at  Thebes  exhibit  persons  engaged  in  this  aet 
while  tlMV  kneel  upon  one  knee. 

In  1  Chron.  xviu  16  we  are  told  that '  David 
the  king  came  and  Mi  before  the  Lord,'  and  in 
that  postnre  gave  utterance  to  eloquent  prayer. 


ATTITUDES 

or  Tmfher  tllanIugmDf^  which  the  wqiiel  of  I 
the  ch^ter  contains.  Those  unacquainted  with 
Kastem  manners  are  surprised  at  this.  But 
there  is  a  mode  of  sitting  m  the  East  which  is 
highly  respectfVil  and  eren  reverentiaL  It  is 
that  wluch  occurs  in  the  Moslem  forms  of  wor- 
ship (9).  The  person  first  kneels,  and  then  sits 
l-ack  upon  his  heels.  Attention  is  also  paid  to 
the  position  of  the  hands,  which  they  cross,  fold, 
or  hide  in  the  opposite  rieeres.  The  yariety  of 
this  formal  sitting,  which  the  following  figure 
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71. 

represents,  is  hig^y  reraectftd.  The  prophet 
Eujali  must  have  been  m  this  or  some  other 
similar  posture  when  he  inclined  himself  so 
much  Ibrward  in  prayer  that  his  head  almost 
toBched  his  knees  (1  Kings  xriii.  42). 

SoppucATioN,  when  addressed  externally  to 
man,  cannot  possihljr  be  exhibited  in  any  other 
fimns  than  those  which  are  used  in  supplication 
to  God.  Uplifted  hands,  kneeling,  prostration, 
are  common  to  both.  On  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, suppliant  captives,  of  different  nations, 
are  represented  as  kneeling  or  standing  with  out- 
tpnmi  hands.  Prottmtion,  ovfaLling  at  the  feet 
A  a  person,  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 


7t. 

•n  act  of  SQppUcation  or  of  reverence,  or  of  both 
(1  Sam.  XXT.  24 ;  2  Kings  It.  37 ;  Esth.  viii.  3 ; 
Matt  XYiiL  29 ;  zxviil  9  \  Mark  t.  22  •,  Luke 
YiiL  41 ;  John  xi.  32 ;  Acts  x.  25).  Sometimes 
in  this  posture,  or  with  the  knees  bent  as  before 
indicated,  the  Orientals  bring  their  forehead  to 
the  ground,  and  before  resuming  an  erect  posi- 
tion either  kiss  the  earth,  or  the  feet,  or  border 
of  the  garment  of  the  king  or  prince  before 
whom  they  are  allowed  to  appear.  There  is  no 
dionht  that  a  similar  practice  existed  among  the 
Jews  (Matt  ix.  SO ;  Luke  yii.  38,  45).  Ktiuing 
the  hand  of  another  as  a  mark  of  affectionate 
respect,  we  do  not  remember  as  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  But  as  the  Jews  had  the 
other  fbrms  of  Oriental  salutation,  we  may  con- 
clude that  they  had  this  also,  although  it  does 
not  h^pen  to  have  been  specially  noticed. 
yiiMing  one's  own  hand  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Job  (xxxi.  27\  as  an  act  of  homage 
to  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  was  properly  a  salu- 
tation, end  as  such  an  act  of  adoration  to  them. 
The  Bomans  in  like  manner  kissed  their  hands 


as  they  passed  the  temples  or  statues  of  their 
gods  [Ai>oration]. 

It  appears  from  1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  1  Kings  xix.  18 ; 
Ps.  iL  12 ;  that  there  was  a  peculiar  kiss  of  ho- 
mage, the  character  of  which  is  not  indicated. 
It  was  probably  that  kiss  upon  the  forehead  ex- 
pressive of  high  respect  which  was  formerly,  if 
not  now,  in  use  among  the  Bedouins. 

BowiNO. — In  the  Scriptures  there  are  different 
words  descriptive  of  various  postures  of  re- 
spectful bowuig ;  as  to  incline  or  how  down  the 
head,  to  bend  down  the  body  very  low,  to  bend  the 
knee^  also  to  blest.  These  terms  indicate  a  con- 
formity with  the  existing  usages  of  the  East,  in 
which  the  modes  of  bowinff  are  equally  divert 
sified,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  the  same.  These 
are — 1.  touching  the  lips  and  the  forehead  with 


the  right  hand,  with  or  without  an  inclination 
of  the  head  or  of  the  body,  and  with  or  with- 
out previouslv  touching  the  ground ;  2.  placing 
the  right  hand  upon  the  breast,  with  or  without 
an  inclination  of  the  head  or  of  the  body ;  3. 
bendinff  the  body  very  low,  with  folded  arms ; 
4.  benaing  the  body  and  resting  the  hands  on 
the  knees:  this  is  one  of  the  postures  of  prayer, 
and  is  indicative  of  the  highest  respect  in  the 
presence  of  kines  and  princes. 

It  appears  to  nave  been  usual  for  a  person  to 
receive  a  blessing  in  a  kneeling  posture.  We 
know  also  that  the  person  who  £ave  the  blessing 
laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  person 
blessed  (Gen.  xlviii.  14).  This  is  exactly  the 
case  at  the  present  day  in  the  East,  and  a  picture 
of  the  existing  custom  would  furnish  a  perfect 
illustration  of  the  patriarchal  form  of  blessing. 
I'his  may  be  perceived  fh»n  the  annexed  en- 
graving. 


AVA  (2  Kings  xviL  24),  also  Itah  (2  Elings 
xviii.  34;  xix.  13;  Isa.  xxxviu  13),  the  capital 
of  a  small  monarchical  state  conquered  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  fVom  which  king  Shalmaneser 
sent  colonies  into  Samaria.  It  is  most  probable 
that  ^va  was  a  Syrian  or  Mesopotamian  town, 
of  which  no  trace  can  now  be  round  either  in 
ancient  writers  or  in  the  Oriental  topographers. 

AVEN,  a  plain, « the  plain  of  the  sun,^of  Da- 
mascene Syna  (Amos  i.  5).  It  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  plain  of  Baalbec,  cr 
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valley  of  Baal,  wbcre  there  was  a  magnificent 
temple  dedicated  to  the  sun. 

AUGUSTUS  {venerable),  the  title  assumed 
by  Octavius,  -vbo,  after  his  adoption  bjr  Julius 
Caesar,  took  the  name  of  Octavianus  {ue.  Er- 
Octavius),  according  to  the  Roman  fashion ;  and 
was  the  first  peacefully  acknowledged  emperor  of 
Rome.  He  was  emperor  at  the  birth  and  during 
half  the  lifetime  of  our  Lord ;  but  his  name  has 
no  connection  with  Scriptural  events,  and  occurs 
only  once  (Luke  ii  1)  in  the  New  Testament. 

A'VIM,  called  also  Avites  and  Hivites,  a 
people  descended  from  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  17), 
who  originally  occupied  the  southernmost  portion 
of  that  territory  in  Palestine  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  which  the  Caphtorim  or  Philistines 
afterwards  possessed  (DeuL  ii.  23).  As  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Avim  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xiii.  3,  in 
addition  to  the  five  Philistine  states,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  it  was  not  included  in  theirs,  and  that 
the  expulsion  of  the  Avim  was  by  a  Philistine 
invasion  prior  to  that  by  which  the  five  principa- 
lities were  founded.  The  territory  began  at 
Gaza,  and  extended  southward  to  '  the  river  of 
Egypt '  (Dent  ii.  23),  forming  what  was  the  sole 
Philistine  kingdom  of  Gerar  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, when  we  do  not  hear  of  any  other  Phi- 
listine states.  There  were  then  Avim,  or  Hivites, 
at  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2),  and  we  afterwards 
find  them  also  at  Gibeon  (Josh.  ix.  7),  and  beyond 
the  Jordan,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon  (Josh, 
xi.  3) ;  bat  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
these  were  original  settlements  of  the  Avim,  or 
were  formed  oat  of  the  fragments  of  the  nation 
which  the  Philistines  expelled  from  southern 
Palestine.  The  original  country  of  the  Avim  is 
called  Hazerim  in  Deut  ii  23  (XjEHAR  ;  Phius- 

AwL.  The  Hebrew  word  which  denotes  an 
awl  or  other  instrument  for  boring  a  small  hole, 
occurs  in  Exod.  xxi.  6 ;  Dent  xv.  17.  Consider- 
iuj^  that  the  Israelites  had  at  that  time  recentiy 
withdrawn  from  their  long  sojourn  in  £gypt. 


tfiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  instruments  were 
th&  same  as  those  of  that  country,  the  forms  of 
which,  from  actual  specimens  m  the  British 
Museum,  are  shown  in  the  annexed  cut  They 
are  such  as  were  used  by  the  sandal-makers  and 
other  workers  in  leather. 

AXE.  Seyeral  instruments  of  this  description 
are  so  discriminated  in  Scripture  as  to  show  that 
the  Hebrews  had  them  of  different  forms  and  for 
yarioos  uses.  1.  gctrzen,  which  occurs  in  Dent 
xix.  5 ;  XX.  19 ;  1  Kings  vi.  7 ;  Isa.  x.  15.  From 
these  passages  it  appears  that  this  kind  was  em- 
ployea  in  felling  trees,v  and  in  hewing  large 
timber  for  building.    The  conjecture  of  Gesenius, 
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that  in  1  Kings  ▼.  7  it  denotes  the  axe  of  a  stone- 
mason, is  by  no  means  conclusive.  The  first 
text  supposes  a  case  of  the  head  slipping  from 
the  helve  in  fellhig  a  tree.  This  would  suggest 
that  it  was  shaped  like  fig.  3,  which  is  just  the 
same  instrument  as  our  common  hatchet,  and 
appears  to  have  been  applied  by  the  andent 
Egyptians  to  the  same  general  use  as  with  us. 
2.  mnatzad^  which  occur  only  in  Isa.  xliv.  12  j 
and  Jer.  x.  3.  From  these  passages  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  lighter  implement  than  the  former, 
or  a  kind  of  adze,  used  for  fiishioning  or  carving 
wood  into  shape ;  it  was  nrobably,  therefore,  like 
fi^.  4  to  7,  which  the  Egyptians  employed  for 
this  purpose.  The  difierenoes  of  form  and  size, 
as  indicated  in  the  figures,  appeiir  to  have  been 
determined  with  reference  to  light  or  heayy 
work :  fig.  3  is  a  finer  carving-tool.  3.  qardmn ; 
this  is  the  commonest  name  for  an  axe  or  hatchet 
It  is  this  of  which  we  read  in  Judg.  ix.  48 ;  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  5;  1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  22.  It 
appears  to  have  been  more  exclusively  employed 
than  the  garzen  for  felling  trees,  and  had  there- 
fore probably  a  heavier  head.    In  one  of  the 
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Egyptian  sculptures  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon 
are  represented  as  felling  pine-trees  with  axes 
like  fig.  1.  As  the  one  used  by  the  Egyptians 
fbr  the  same  purpose  was  also  of  this  shape,  there 
is  littie  doubt  that  it  was  also  m  use  among  the 
Hebrews. 

^  The  word  rendered  *  axe '  in  2  Kings  vi.  5  b 
literally  '  iron ;'  but  as  an  axe  is  certainly  in- 
tended, the  passage  is  valuable  as  showing  that 
the  axe-heads  among  the  Hebrews  were  of  iron. 
Those  which  haye  been  found  in  Ecjypt  are  of 
bronze,  which  was  very  anciently  and  generally 
used  for  the  purpose. 

AZARPAH  [whom  Jehovah  aids),  a  very  com- 
mon name  among  the  Hebrews,  and  hence  borne 
by  a  considerable  number  of  persons  mentioned 
in  Scripture. 

1.  AzARiAH,  a  high-priest  (1  Chron.  tL  9), 

Serhaps  the  same  with  Amariah,  who  liyed  under 
ehosnaphat  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xix.  11), 
about  B.C.  896. 

2.  AzARiAH,  son  of  Johanan,  a  hiffh-priest 
(1  Chron.  vi.  10),  whom  some  suppose  the  same 


M  ZeduiruJi,  ion  of  Jehoiada,  who  vas  killed 

BLC  840  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20-22). 

S.  AzAUAH,  the  high-priest  who  opposed  king 
Ussiah  in  offering  ineense  to  Jehovah  (2  Chron. 
»vi  17). 

4.  AzARTAJEL,  a  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kjah  (2  Chron.  zxu.  10). 

5.  Aaabiah,  the  £Mher  of  Seraiah,  who  was 
the  last  high-priest  before  the  Captivity  (1  Chron. 
▼1.14). 

&  AzAWULBf  son  of  the  high-priest  Zadok; 
bat  it  is  uncertain  if  he  suceeraed  his  &ther  (1 
Kings  hr.  2). 

7.  Az^aiAS,  captain  of  King  Solomon's  guards 
(1  KJBgB  iv.  5). 

8.  AzABiAH,  Otherwise  called  Uzziah,  king 
of  Jttdah  [U2ZIAH]. 

9.  AzARTAH,  a  prophet  who  met  king  Asa  on 
his  return  fhom  a  great  victory  over  the  Cushite 
king  Zerah  (2  Chron.  zxiii.  1)  [.\sa]. 

10.  AzAEiAUy  a  person  to  whom  the  high- 
priest  Jehoiada  maae  known  the  secret  of  the 
existence  of  the  young  prince  Joash,  and  who 
assisted  in  placing  him  on  the  throne  (2  Chron. 
rv.  1). 

11.  AzaeiJlH,  one  of  the  two  sons  of  king 
Jeiwshaphat  (2  Chron.  xzi.  2). 

12.  AzARiAB,  one  of  the  'proud  men'  who 
rebuked  Jeremiah  for  advising  the  people  that 
remained  in  Palestme,  ailer  the  expatriation  to 
Babylon,  not  to  retire  into  Egypt ;  and  who  took 
the  prophet  himself  and  Banich  along  with  them 
to  that  country  (Jer.  xliii.  2-7). 

13b  AzARiAB,  the  Chaldsan  name  of  Abed- 
nego^  one  of  Daniel's  three  friends  who  were 
east  into  the  fiery  fiimaee  (Dan.  i.  7 ;  iii-  9). 

AZ^ZAH,  a  mode  of  spelling  the  Hebrew  name 
whkh  is  elsewhere  rendered  Gaza.  The  name 
occvTS  in  this  form  in  Deut.  ii.  23 ;  Jer.  xxv.  20 ; 
whkh  last  clearly  shows  that  Qaza  is  intended. 


B. 


BA'AL  (lard,  wuuter).  As  the  idolatrous  na- 
ons  of  the  Syro- Arabian  race  had  several  gods, 
this  word,  by  means  of  some  accessory  distinc- 
tion, became  applicable  as  a  name  to  many  dif- 
ferent deities. 

1.  Baal  (with  the  definite  article,  Judg.  ii.  13 ; 
Jer.  zix.  5;  xzxix.35;  Rom.  xi.  4)  is  appro- 
priated to  the  chief  male  divinity  of  the  Phoe- 
nidans,  the  principal  seat  of  whose  worship  was 
at  Tyre.  The  idolatrous  Israelites  adopted  the 
worship  of  tlus  god  (almost  always  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  Ashtoreth)  in  the  period  of  the 
Judges  (Judg.  ii.  13) :  they  continued  it  in  the 
reigns  of  Ahaz  and  Manasseh,  kings  of  Judah 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  2 ;  2  Kings  xxi.  3) ;  and,  among 
the  kings  of  Israel,  especiallv  in  the  reign  of 
Ahab,  who,  partly  through  the  influ^ce  of  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Sidonian  king  Ethboal, 
appears  to  have  made  a  systematic  attempt  to 
suppress  the  worship  of  God  altooether,  and  to 
substitute  that  of  fiaal  in  its  stead  (1  Kings  xvi. 
31);  and  in  that  of  Hosea  (2  Kings  xvii.  10), 
although  Jehu  and  Jehoiada  once  severally  de- 
stroyed the  temples  and  priesthood  of  the  idol 
(9  Kings  z.  18,  «?. ;  xi.  Is). 

We   read    of  altars,   miages,    and   temples 
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enacted  to  Baal  (1  Kings  xvi.  32 ;  2  Kings  iii  9> 
The  altan  were  generally  on  heights,  as  the 
summits  of  hills  or  the  roofs  of  houses  (Jer.  xix. 
5;  xxxii.  29).  His  priesthood  were  a  very 
numerous  body  fl  Kings  xviii.  19),  and  were 
divided  into  the  two  classes  of  prophets  and  of 
priests  (2  Kin^  x.  19).  As  to  the  ntes  by  which 
ne  was  worshipped,  there  is  most  frequent  men- 
tion^ of  incense  being  offered  to  him  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  5),  but  also  of  bullocks  boin^  sacrific^ 
(1  Kings  xviii.  26),  and  even  of  children,  as  to 
Moloch  (Jer.  xix.  5).  According  to  the  descrip- 
tion in  1  Kings  xviii.,  the  pri<^ts,  during  the 
sacrifice,  danced  about  the  altar,  and,  when  their 
prayers  were  not  answered,  cut  themselves  with 
knives  until  the  blood  flowed.  We  also  read  of 
homage  paid  to  him  by  bowing  the  knee,  and  bv 
kissing  his  image  (1  Kings  xix.  18),  and  that  his 
worshippers  used  to  swear  by  his  name  (Jer.  xlL 
16). 

As  to  the  power  of  nature  which  was  adored 
under  the  form  of  the  Tyrian  Baal,  many  of  the 
passages  above  cited  show  evidently  that  it  was 
one  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  or,  if  we  admit  that 
resemblance  between  the  Babylonian  and  Per- 
sian religions  which  Munter  assumes,  not  one  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  really,  but  the  astral  tpirit 
residing  in  one  of  them ;  and  the  same  line  of 
induction  as  that  which  is  pursued  in  the  case  of 
Ashtoreth,  his  female  counterpart,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  tun. 

2.  Ba'al  Be'rith,  covenant-lord  (Judg.  ix.  A\ 
is  the  name  of  a  god  worshipped  by  the  people  of 
Shechem  ( Judff.  viii.  33 ;  ix.  4,  46). 

3.  Baa'l  P^or  appears  to  have  been  properly 
the  idol  of  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxv.  l-9j  Deut 
iv.  3;  Jos.  xxii.  17;  Ps.  cvi.  28;  Hos.  ix.  10); 
but  also  of  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  15,  16). 

It  is  the  common  opinion  that  this  god  was 
worshipped  by  obscene  rites.  The  utmost,  how- 
ever, that  the  passages  in  which  this  god  is 
named  express,  is  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  re- 
ceived this  idolatry  from  the  women  of  Moab, 
and  were  led  away  to  eat  of  their  .sacrifices  (of. 
Ps.  cvi.  28) ;  but  it  is  very  possible  for  that  sex 
to  have  hetm  the  means  of  seducing  them  into 
the  adoption  of  their  worship,  without  the  idol- 
atry itself  being  of  an  obscene'  kind.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  so  few  authors  are  agreed  even 
as  to  the  general  character  of  these  rites.  Most 
Jewish  authorities  represent  his  worship  to  have 
consisted  of  rites  which  are  filthy  in  the  extreme, 
but  not  lascivious.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  term  Peor,  it  is  supposra  to  have  been  the 
original  name  of  the  mountain;  and  Baal  Peor 
to  be  the  designation  of  the  god  worshipped  there. 
Some  identify  tiiis  god  with  Chehosh. 

4.  Ba'alze'bub  {Jlylord)  occurs  m  2  Kings  i. 
2-16,  as  the  god  of  the  Philistines  at  Ekron, 
whose  oracle  Ahaziah  sent  to  consult  There 
is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  sig- 
nification of  this  name,  according  as  authors  con- 
sider the  titie  to  be  one  of  honour,  as  used  by  his 
worshippers,  or  one  of  contempt 

The  analogy  of  classical  idolatry  would  lead 
us  to  conclu<&  that  all  these  Baals  are  only  the 
same  god  under  various  modifications  of  attri- 
butes and  emblems:  but  the  scanty  notices  to 
which  we  owe  all  our  knowledge  of  Syro-Arabian 
idolatry  do  not  furnish  data  for  any  decided  opi- 
nion on  this  subject. 
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BAAL  is  often  foand  as  the  first  element  of 
coaipoand  names  of  places.  In  this  case,  Gese- 
nius  thinks  that  it  seldom,  if  ever,  has  an^ 
reference  to  the  god  of  that  name ;  but  that  it 
denotes  the  place  which  posaeaaw^  which  is  the 
abode  of  the  thing  signified  by  the  latter  half  of 
the  compound. 

BA'ALAH,  Baalb-Judah,  Kirjath-Baal 
Ktrjath  Jkarim]. 

BAALAH  (Josh-  rr.  29),  Balah  (Josh.  xix. 
1"^,  BiLHAH  (1  Chron.  iv.  29),  a  town  in  the  tribe 
of  Simeon,  usually  confounded  with  Baalath ; 
but,  as  the  latter  was  in  Dan  and  this  in  Simeon, 
they  would  appear  to  have  been  distinct 

BA'ALATH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh, 
xix.  44),  apparetjtly  the  same  that  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  Solomon  (I  Kings  ix.  18). 

BA'ALATH-BE'ER,  probabl]^  ^^  ^^^  ^  <^e 
Baal  of  1   Chron.  iv.  33 -a  city  of   Simeon; 
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called  also  Kamaib-Negeb,  or  Southern  Ramath 
(Josh.  xix.  8 ;  oomp.  1  Sam.  xxx.  27). 

BA'ALrGAD,  a  city  *  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon 
under  Mount  Hermon '(•'osh.  xi.  17j  xii.  7).  We 
are  also  informed  that  among  those  parts  of  Pa- 
lestine which  were  unsubdued  by  tne  Hebrews 
at  the  death  of  Joshua,  was '  all  Lebanon  towards 
the  sun-rising,  from  Baal-gad,  under  Mount  Her- 
mon,  nnto  the  entering  into  Hamath'  (Josh,  xiii 
5).  This  position  of  Baal-Gad  is  nOt  unfavour- 
able to  the  conclusion  which  some  have  reached, 
that  it  is  no  other  than  the  plaoe  which,  from  a 
temple  consecrated  to  the  sun,  that  stood  there^ 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  HeliopoKs,  t.  e.  city  of 
the  sun  ;  and  which  the  natives  called  and  still  call 
Baalbek,  a  word  apparently  of  the  same  meaning. 

Baalbek  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  lowest 
declivity  of  Anti-Libanns,  at  the  opening  of  a 
small  valley  into  the  plain  El-Bekaa.    Through 


(his  valley  runs  a  small  stream,  divided  into 
t  numberless  rills  for  irrigation.  The  place  is  in 
N.  lat  34®  1'  30^  and  E.  long.  36°  11",  distant 
109  geogr.  miles  from  Palmyra,  and  38}  from 
Tripoli. 

Its  origin  appears  to  be  lost  in  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  and  the  historical  notices  of  it  are 
very  scanty.  In  the  absence  of  more  positive 
information  we  can  only  conjecture  that  its  situ- 
ation on  the  high-road  of  commerce  between 
Pyre,  Palmyra,  and  the  fiirther  East,  must  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence which  it  manifestly  attained.  It  is  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of'^HeliopoIis  by  Josephus, 
md  also  by  Pliny.  From  the  reverses  of  Reman 
coins  we  learn  that  Heliopolis  was  constituted  a 
colony  by  Julius  Cesar ;  that  it  was  the  seat  of 
A  Roman  garrison  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Some  of  the  coins  of  later  date  contain  curious 
representations  of  the  temple. 


After  the  ase  of  Constantine  the  splendid 
temples  of  BaiQbek  were  probably  consigned  to 
neglect  and  decay,  unless  indeed,  as  some  ap- 
pearances indicate,  they  were  then  consecrated 
to  Christian  worship.  From  the  accounts  of 
Oriental  writers  Baalbek  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued a  place  of  importance  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Moslem  invasion  of  Syria.  They  describe 
it  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  Syrian  cities,  en- 
riched with  stately  palaces,  adorned  with  monu- 
ments of  ancient  times,  and  abounding  with  trees, 
fountains,  and  whatever  contributes  to  luxurious 
enjoyment  On  the  advance  of  the  Moslems,  it 
was  reported  to  the  emperor  Heradius  as  pro- 
tected by  a  citadel  of  great  strength,  and  well 
able  to  sustain  a  siege.  Af^r  the  capture  of 
Damascus  it  was  regularly  invested  by  the 
Moslems,  and^-containing  an  overflowing  pcmu- 
latioD,  amply  supplied  with  provisions  and  mili- 
tary stores — it  made  a  courageous  defence*  but 
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r  Ii9i|^  capitalated.  Its  importance  at  that 
>eri»d  is  attested  by  the  raneom  exacted  by  the 
tinqaeron,  oonsistiDg  of  2000  ounces  of  gold, 
uXK>  oonoes  of  siWer,  2000  siik  Tests,  and  1000 
I  ^vordfi,  together  with  the  arms  of  the  garrisoD. 
t  afterwards  became  the  mart  for  the  rich  pil- 
age  of  Syria :  b«t  its  prosperity  soon  received  a 
'atal  blow  from  the  khalif  of  Damascns,  by 
<rhom  it  was  sacked  and  dismantled,  and  tlM 
principal  Inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  (aj>.  748). 
i)iiring  the  Crasades,  being  incapable  of  making 
my  resistance,  it  seems  to  have  quietly  sub- 
uitted  to  the  strongest  In  the  year  1400  it  was 
>il]aged  bv  Timour  Beg,  in  his  progress  to  Da- 
•nascos,  aiier  he  had  taken  Aleppa  Afterwards 
t  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Metaweli— a  bar- 
jaroiH  predatory  tribe,  who  were  nearly  exter- 
ninated  when  Djeszar  Pasha  permanently  sub- 
jected the  whole  district  to  Turkish  supremacy. 

The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  lie  on  an  eastern 
"crunch  of  the  mountain,  and  are  called,  by  way 
>f  eminence,  the  Castle.  The  most  prominent 
>bjects  visible  fitim  the  plain  are  a  lony  portico 
if  six  columns^  part  of  the  sreat  temple,  aod  the 
oralis  and  columns  of  anotner  smaller  temple  a 
ittle  below,  surrounded  by  green  trees.  There 
s  also  a  singular  and  unique  circular  temple,  if 
t  may  be  so  called,  of  which  we  give  a  ilgure. 
rbese,  with  a  curious  column  on  the  highest 
point  within  the  walls,  fbrm  the  only  erect  por- 
dons  of  the  ruins.  The  ruins  at  Baalbek  in  the 
mass  are  apparently  of  three  successive  eras: 
first,  the  gigantic  hewn  stones,  in  the  fiice  of  the 
platform  or  basement  on  which  the  temple 
stands,  and  which  appear  to  be  remains  of  older 
buildings,  perhaps  ox  the  more  ancient  temple 
which  occupied  the  site.  These  celebrated 
blocks,  which  in  &ct  fbrm  the  great  wonder  of 
he  place,  vary  from  30  to  40  feet  in  length ;  but 
:here  are  three,  forming  an  upper  course  20  feet 
i'nm  the  ground,  which  together  measure  190 
*eet,  being  severally  of  the  enormous  dimensions 
>f  63  and  iA  feet  in  length,  by  12  in  breadth 
ind  thickness.  *  They  are,'  says  Richter,  *  the 
'.argest  stones  I  have  ever  seen,  and  might  of 
themselves  have  easily  given  rise  to  the  popular 
opinion  that  Baalbek  was  built  by  angels  at  the 
command  of  Solomon.  The  whole  wall,  indeed, 
ts  composed  of  immense  stones,  and  its  resem- 
blance to  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
which  are  still  shown  in  the  foundations  of  the 
mosqne  Es-Sakkara  on  Mount  Moriah,  cannot 
tail  to  be  observed.'  In  the  neighbouriug 
quarries,  from  which  they  were  cut,  one  stone, 
hewn  out  but  not  carried  away,  is  of  much 
larger  dimensions  than  any  of  those  which  have 
been  mentioned.  To  the  second  and  third  eras 
belong  the  Roman  temples,  which,  being  of  and 
iboat  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  present  some 
jf  the  finest  spedmens  of  Corinthian  architecture 
'.n  existence,  and  possess  a  wonderftil  ^ndeur 
ind  majesty  from  their  lofty  and  imposmg  situ- 
ition  (Addison,  it  57). 

The  present  Baalbek  is  a  small  village  to  the 
"ast  of  the  ruins,  in  a  sad  state  of  wretchedness 
ind  decay.  It  is  little  more  than  a  heap  of 
rubbish,  tne  houses  being  btdlt  of  mud  and  sun- 
dried  bricks.  The  population  of  5000,  which 
the  place  is  said  to  have  contained  in  1751,  is 
now  reduced  to  barely  2000  persons  j  the  two 
handsome  mosques  and  fine  serai  of  the  Emir. 
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mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  are  no  lon^r  diilfai- 
guishablei  and  travellers  may  now  mquire  in 
vain  for  ihe  grapes,  the  pomegranates,  and  the 
fruits  which  were  formerly  so  abundant 

BA'ALrGUR,  or  Gub-Baal.  We  read  in  2 
Chron.  xxvi.  7,  that  *  the  Lord  assisted  Usziab 
against  the  Philistines,  and  against  the  Arabians 
that  dwelt  in  Gur-Baal.'  It  was  doubtless  some 
town  of  ArabiarPetnea. 

BA'AL-HAM'ON,  a  place  where  Solomon  is 
said  to  have  had  a  vineyard  (Cant  viii.  11). 
There  was  a  plaoe  called  Hamon,  in  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28),  which  Ewald  thinks  was 
the  same  as  Baal-Hamon.  The  book  of  Judith 
(viiL  8)  places  a  Balamon  or  Belamon  in  central 
Palestine,  which  suggests  another  alternative, 

BA'AL-HA'ZOR,  the  place  where  Absalom 
kept  his  flocks,  and  held  ms  sheep-shearing  feast 
(2  Sam.  xiiL  23).  It  is  said  to  have  been  *  beside 
Ephraim,'  not  in  the  tribe  of  that  name,  but  near 
the  city  called  Ephraim  wUch  was  in  the  tribe 
of  Judlah,  and  is  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  19, 
John  xi.  54.  This  Ephraim  is  placed  by  Euse- 
bius  eight  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to 
Jericho ;  and  is  supposed  by  Reland  to  hav^  been 
between  Bethel  and  Jericho. 

BA'AL-HER'MON  (1  Chron.  ▼.  28;  Judg. 
iii.  3).  It  seems  to  have  been  a  place  in  or  near 
Mount  Hermon,  and  not  fiir  from  Baal-gad^  if  it 
was  not,  as  some  suppose,  the  same  plaoe. 

BA'AL-ME'ON  (Num.  xxxiL  38 ;  1  Chron. 
V.  8 ;  otherwise  Befh-Meon,  Jer.  zlviii.  23,  and 
BsTH-BAAii-MEON,  Josh.  xiiL  17),  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  beyond  the  Jordan,  but  whidi 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Moabites  in  the  time 
of  Ezekiel  (xxr.  9).  At  the  distance  of  two 
miles  south-east  of  Heshbon,  Burckhardt  found 
the  ruins  of  a  place  called  Myounj  or  (as  Dr. 
Robinson  corrects  it)  MdCn,  which  is  doubtless 
the  same. 

BA'AL-PER'AZIM.  This  name,  meaning 
'  place  of  breaches,'  was  imposed  by  David  upon 
a  plaoe  in  or  near  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  where 
he  defeated  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  v.  20 ;  comp. 
1  Chron.  xiv.  11  ;  Isa.  xxviii.  21). 

BA'AI^SHAL'IiJHA  (2  Kings  iv.  42),  aplace 
in  the  district  of  Shalisha  (I  Sam.  ix.  4).  fiuse- 
biiis  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  a  ci^  fifteen 
Homan  miles  north  from  Diospolis,  near  Mount 
Ephraim. 

BA'AL-TA'MAR,  a  place  near  Gibeah,  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  the  other  tribes  fought 
with  the  Benjamites  (Judg.  xx.  33). 

BA'ALrZE'PHON,  a  town  belonging  to  Egypt, 
on  the  border  of  the  Red  Sea  (£x(xl.  xiv.  2 ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  7).  Nothing  is  known  of  its  situ- 
ation. 

BA'BEL,  TOWER  OF.  From  the  account 
given  in  Genesis  xi.  1-9,  it  appears  that  the  pri- 
mitive fkthers  of  mankind  having,  from  the  time 
of  the  Deluge,  wandered  without  fixed  abode, 
settled  at  length  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  where 
they  took  up  a  permanent  residence.  As  vet 
they  had  remained  together  without  experiencing 
those  vicissitudes  and  changes  in  their  outward 
lot  which  encourage  the  formation  of  different 
modes  of  speech,  and  were,  therefore,  of  one 
language.  Arrived  however  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,  and  finding  materials  suitable  fi>r  the 
construction  of  edifices,  they  proceeded  to  make 
and  bum  bricks,  and  using  the  Intumen,  in  which 
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parts  of  fhe  country  abound,  for  cemeut,  they 
built  a  city  and  a  tower  of  great  elevation.     A 
,  divine  interference,  however,  is  related  to  have 
I  taken  place.    In  consequence,  the  language  of 
I  the  builders  was  confounded,  so  that  they  were 
I  no  longer  able  to  understand  each  other.    They 
I  therefore  Mcft  off  to  build  the  dty,'  and  were 
scattered  <  abroad  upon  the  fiice  of  all  the  earth.' 
The  narrative  adds  that  the  place  took  its  name 
of  Babel  (confusion)   fh>m   this  conftuion  of 
tongues.    That  the  work  was  subseouently  re- 
sumed, and  in  process  of  time  completed,  b  known 
on  the  best  lustorical  vouchers. 

The  sacred  narrative  (Gen.  xi.  4)  assigns  as 
the  reason  which  prompted  men  to  the  under- 
taking, a  desire  to  possess  a  building  so  large 
and  high  as  might  be  a  mark  and  rallying  noint 
in  the  vast  pUins  where  they  had  settled,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  being  scattered  abroad, 
and  thus  the  ties  of  kindred  be  rudely  sundered, 
individuals  be  involved  in  peril,  and  their 
numbers  be  prematurely  thinned  at  a  time  when 
population  was  weak  and  insufficient  Such  an 
attempt  agrees  with  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  soys  of  Noah  were  placed,  and  is  in  itself  of 
a  commendable  nature.  But  that  some  ambitious 
and  unworthy  motives  were  blended  with  these 
feelings  is  clearly  implied  in  the  sacred  record. 

After  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  and  the 
occurrence  in  *tiie  landof  Shinar'  of  so  many 
revolutions,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
identification  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  with  any 
actual  ruin  should  be  easy,  or  lead  to  any  very 
certain  result.  The  majority  of  opinions,  how- 
ever, among  the  learned,  make  it  the  same  as 
the  temple  of  Belus  described  by  Herodotus, 
which  is  fouud  in  the  dilapidated  remains  of  the 
Sirs  ^••«nid 


From  the  Holy  Scriptures  it  appeara  that  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Jerusalem  and  le- 
velled most  of  the  city  with  the  ground,  *he 
brought  away  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  kins^s  house,  and  put  them 
all  into  the  temple  of  Bel  at  Babylon.'  The 
brazen  and  oUier  vessels  which  Solomon  had 
caused  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  Jehovah  are 
said  to  have  been  broken  up  by  order  of  the 
AsyriBn  monarch,  and  formed  into  the  fiunous 
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gates  of  brass  which  so  long  adorned  thtt 
entrances  into  the  great  area  of  the  temple  of 
Belus.  The  purposes  to  which  this  splendid 
edifice  was  appropriated  varied  in  some  degree 
with  the  changes  in  opinious  and  manners 
which  successive  ages  brought  Consecrated  at 
the  first,  as  it  probably  was,  to  the  immoderate 
ambition  of  the  monotheistic  children  of  the 
Deluge,  it  passed  to  the  Sabian  religion,  and  thus 
falling  one  degree  fit>m  puri^r  of  worship,  be- 
came a  temple  of  the  sun  and  the  rest  of  the  host 
of  heaven,  till,  in  the  natural  progress  of  corrup- 
tion, it  sank  into  ^pross  idolatry ;  and  was  polluted 
by  the  vices  which  generally  accompanied  the 
observances  of  heathen  superstition.  In  one 
purpose  it  undoubtedly  proved  of  service  to 
mankind.  The  Babylonians  were  given  to  the 
study  of  astronomy.  This  ennobling  pursuit  was. 
one  of  the  peculiar  fUnctioos  of  the  learned 
men,  denominated  bv  Herodotus,  Chaldaeans,  the 
priests  of  Belus ;  and  the  temple  was  crowned  by 
an  astronomical  observatory,  from  the  elevation 
of  which  the  starry  heavens  could  be  most  ad- 
vantageously studied  over  plains  so  open  and 
wide,  and  in  an  atmosphere  so  clear  and  bright, 
as  those  of  Babylonia. 

The  present  appearance  of  the  tower  as  pre^ 
served  m  the  Birs  Nimrud  is  deeply  impressive, 
rising  suddenly  as  it  does  out  or  a  wioe  desert 
plain,  with  its  rent,  firagmentary,  and  fire-blasted 
pile,  masses  of  vitrified  matter  lying  around,  and 
the  whole  hill  itself  on  which  it  stands  caked  and 
hardened  out  of  the  materials  with  which  the 
temple  had  been  built  A  very  considerable 
space  round  the  tower,  forming  a  vast  court  or 
area,  is  covered  with  ruins,  aftordiufj^  abundant 
vestiges  of  former  buildings ;  exhibitmg  uneven 
heaps  of  various  sizes,  covered  with  masses  of 
broken  brick,  tiles,  and  vitrified  fragments— all 
bespeaking  some  signal  overthrow  in  former  days. 
The  towerlike  ruin  on  the  summit  is  a  solid  mass 
28  feet  broad,  constructed  of  the  most  beautiful 
brick  masonry.  It  is  rent  from  the  top  nearly 
halfway  to  the  bottom.  It  is  perforated  in 
ranges  of  square  openings.  At  its  base  lie 
several  immense  unsnapen  masses  of  fine  brick- 
work—some changed  to  a  state  of  the  hardest 
vitrification,  afibrding  evidence  of  the  action  of 
fire  which  seems  to  nave  been  the  lightning  of 
heaven.  The  base  of  the  tower,  at  present 
measures  2082  feet  in  circumference.  Hardly 
half  of  its  former  altitude  remains.  From  its 
summit,  the  view  in  the  distance  presents  to  the 
south  an  arid  desert  plain ;  to  the  west  the  same 
trackless  waste;  towards  the  north-east  marks 
of  buried  ruins  are  visible  to  a  vast  distance. 

BAB'YLON;  the  name  in  Hebrew  is  Babel, 
fh)m  the  confiision  of  tongues  (Gen.  xi.  1-9). 
In  Daniel  iv.  27  the  place  is  appropriately  termed 
*  Babylon  the  Great'  This  nimous  dty  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  province  of  Babylon  and  of  the 
Babylonio-Chaldsan  empire.  It  was  situated  b 
a  wide  plain  on  the  Euphrates,  which  divided  it 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  According  to  the 
book  of  Genesis,  its  foundations  were  laid  at  the 
same  time  with  those  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  In 
the  revolutions  of  centuries  it  underwent  many 
changes,  and  received  successive  reparations  and 
additions.  Semiramis  and  Nebuchadnezzar  are 
those  to  whom  the  dty  was  indebted  for  its 
greatest  augmentations  and  its  chief  splendour. 
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Its  fite  hu  been  Moertained  to  be  near  Hillah, 
about  Ibr^  miles  from  Bagdad. 

Aooordmg  to  Herodotus,  the  walls  of  Babylon 
were  sixtj  miles  in  eireoinferenoe,  built  of  large 
bricks  cemented  together  with  bitomen,  and 
raised  round  tiie  city  in  the  form  of  an  exaot 
square ;  benod  they  measured  fifteen  miles  along 
each  ftce.  They  were  87  feet  thick  and  850 
feet  high  protected  on  the  outside  by  a  vast  ditch 
lined  with  the  same  material,  and  proportioned 
in  depth  and  width  to  the  elevation  of  the  walls. 
The  city  was  entered  by  twenty-five  ^tes  on 
each  side,  made  of  solid  brass,  and  additionally 
strengthened  by  250  towers,  so  placed  that 
between  every  two  gates  were  four  towers,  and ' 
four  additional  ones  at  the  four  comers.  The 
whole  city  contained  676  squares,  each  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  in  circumference.  The  river  ran 
through  the  city  ttom  north  to  south ;  and  on 
each  side  was  a  <|uay  of  the  same  thickness  as 
the  walls  of  the  aty,  and  100  stadia  in  length. 
In  these  quays  were  gates  of  brass,  and  m)m 
each  of  them  steps  descending  into  the  river.  A 
bridge  was  thrown  across  the  river,  of  great 
beauty  and  admirable  contrivance,  a  fiirlong  in 
length  and  30  feet  in  breadth.  The  greatest  cir- 
eomference  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  the  city 
walls  is  480  stadia,  the  most  moderate  360.  The 
smallest  computation  supposes  an  area  tbr  the 
city  of  which  we  can  now  scarcely  form  an  idea. 
Its  population  however  may  not  have  been  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  The  place  was  pro- 
bably what  in  these  days  would  be  considered 
an  enclosed  district  ratb^  than  a  compact  city. 

One  or  two  additional  tBLCts  may  aid  in  con- 
veying a  fiiil  idea  of  this  great  and  magnificent 
city.  When  Cjrrus  took  Babylon  by  turning 
the  Euphrates  into  a\  neighbouring  lake,  the 
dwdlers  in  the  middle  of  the  place  were  not  for 
some  time  aware  that  their  fellow-townsmen  who 
were  near  the  walls  had  been  captured.  From 
the  &llen  towers  of  Babylon  bave  arisen  not 
only  all  the  present  cities  in  its  vicinity,  but 
others  which^  like  itself  have  long  since  gone 
down  into  the  dust  Since  the  days  of  Alexander 
four  capitals,  at  least,  have  been  built  out  of  its 
refliains — Selencia  bv  the  Greeks,  Ctesipbon  by 
the  Parthians,  Al  Maidan  by  the  Persians,  and 
Kufii  by  the  Caliphs ;  with  towns,  villages,  and 
caravansaries  without  number.  The  necessary 
fragments  and  materials  were  transported  along 
the  rivers  and  the  canals.  The  new  palace  built 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  was  prodigious  m  size  and 
superb  in  embellishments.  Its  onter  wall  em- 
braced six  miles;  within  that  circumference 
were  two  other  embattled  walls,  besides  a  great 
tower.  Three  brazen  eates  led  into  the  grand 
area,  and  every  gate  of  consequence  throughout 
the  city  was  of  brass. 

The  palace  was  splendidly  decorated  with  sta- 
tues of  men  and  animals,  with  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  fhmished  with  luxuries  of  tdl  kinds 
brought  thither  from  conquests  in  Egypt,  F^es- 
ttoe,  and  Tyre.  Its  greatest  boast  were  the 
hanging  gardens.  They  are  attributed  to  the 
gallantry  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  constructed 
them  in  compliance  with  a  wish  of  his  queen 
Amytis  to  possess  elevated  groves  such  as  she 
had  enjoyed  on  the  hills  aronnd  her  native  Ecba- 
tana.  ^bylon  was  all  flat ;  and  to  accomplish 
so  extravagant  a  desire  au  artificial  mountain 
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was  reared,  400  feet  on  each  side,  while  terraces 
one  above  another  rose  to  a  height  that  over- 
topped the  walls  of  the  city,  that  is,  above  300 
feet  in  elevation.  The  ascent  from  terrace  to 
terrace  was  made  by  corresponding  fiights  of 
steps.  The  level  of  each  terrace  or  garden  was 
then  formed  in  the  following  manner :  the  top  of 
the  piers  was  first  laid  over  with  flat  stones,  16 
feet  in  length  and  4  feet  in  width ;  on  these  stones 
were  spretd  beds  of  matting,  then  a  thick  layer 
of  bitumen;  after  which  came  two  courses  of 
bricks,  which  were  covered  with  sheets  of  solid 
lead.  The  earth  was  heaped  on  this  platform ; 
and  in  order  to  admit  the  roots  of  large  trees, 
prodigious  hollow  piers  were  built  and  filled  with 
mould.  From  the  JBuphrates,  which  flowed  close 
to  the  foundation,  water  was  drawn  up  by  ma- 
chinery. The  whole  had,  to  those  who  saw  it 
fh)m  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  woods  over- 
hannng  mountains.  Such  was  the  comnletion 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  work,  when  he  found  him- 
self at  rest  in  his  house,  and  flourished  in  his 
palace.  The  king  spoke  and  said,  '  Is  not  thi^ 
ffreat  Babylon  that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of 
Sie  kingdom  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  the 
honour  of  my  majesty'  (Dan.  iv.).  Nowhere 
could  the  king  have  taken  so  comprehensive  a 
view  of  the  city  he  had  so  magnificently  con- 
structed and  aaomed  as  when  walking  on  the 
hiehest  terrace  of  the  gardens  of  his  palace. 

The  remains  of  this  palace  are  supposed  to  be 
found  in  the  vast  mound  or  hill  called  by  the 
natives  Kasr.  It  is  of  irregular  form,  800  yards 
in  length  and  600  yards  in  breadth.    Its  appear- 


ance IS  constantiy  imdergoing  change  fh>m  the 
continual  digging  which  takes  place  in  its  inex- 
haustible quarries  for  brick  of  tne  strongest  and 
finest  material.  Hence  the  mass  is  furrowed  into 
deep  ravines,  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other 
in  every  direction.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Kasr,  amongst  the  mouldering  fiiagments,  and 
elevated  on  a  sort  of  ridge,  stands  the  &mouj 
solitary  tree,  called  by  the  Arabs  Atheleh;  it 
bears  every  mark  of  antiquity  in  appearance, 
situation,  and  tradition.  Its  trunk  was  originally 
enormous ;  but,  worn  away  by  the  lapse  of  ages, 
it  is  now  but  a  ruin  amid  ruins :  nevertheless  it 
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bean  spreading  and  e^er-green  branches.  This 
tree  is  lerered  by  the  Arabs  as  holy,  from  a  tra- 
dition current  among  them,  that  the  Almighty 
himself  presaged  it  here  fit)m  the  earliest  tmie, 
to  form  a  refhge  for  the  Caliph  Ali,  who,  fiunting 
with  fatigae  from  the  battle  of  HilUh,  found  se- 
cure repose  under  its  shade. 

In  digging  in  the  extensive  mounds  which 
constitute  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  curious  objects  is  fbund  from  time  to 
time. 

Babylon,  as  the  centre  of  a  great  kingdom,  was 
^e  seat  of  boundless  luxury,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  notorious  for  their  addiction  to  sclf-iudul- 
'  gence  and  effeminacy.  On  the  ground  of  their 
awfhl  wickedness  the  Babylonians  were  threat- 
ened with  condign  puni^unent,  through  the 
mouths  of  the  prophets ;  and  the  ^rannr  with 
which  the  rulers  of  the  city  exercised  their 
sway  was  not  without  a  decided  effect  in  bring- 
ing on  tiiem  the  terrific  consequences  of  the 
Divine  vengeance.  Nor  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature  is  there  anything  to  be  found  approach- 
ing to  the  sublimity,  force,  and  terror  with  which 
Isaiah  and  others  speak  on  this  painfhl  subject 
(Isa.  xiv.  11 ;  xlvii.  1 ;  Jer.  11  S9 ;  Dan.  v.  1). 

Under  Nabonnidus,  the  last  king,  B.a  538  or 
539,  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  after  a  siege 
of  two  years.  An  insurrection,  under  Darius 
Hystaspis  (b.c.  500),  the  object  of  which  was  to 

Sin  emancipation  fit>m  Persian  bondage,  led 
it  prince  to  punish  the  Babylonians  by  throw- 
ing down  the  walls  and  gates  which  had  been  left 
by  Cyrus,  and  by  expelling  them  from  their 
homes.  Xerxes  plundered  and  destroyed  the 
temple  of  Belus,  which  Alexander  the  Great 
would  probably,  but  for  his  death,  have  restored. 
Under  Seleucus  Nicator  the  city  began  to  sink 
sj^eedily,  after  that  monarch  built  Seleucia  on  the 
Tigris,  and  made  it  his  place  of  abode.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  and  Diouorus  Siculus  the  place 
lay  in  rains.  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  learnt  that  the  site  of  Babylon 
had  been  converted  into  a  park  or  hunting-ground 
for  the  recreation  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and 
that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  game,  the  walls  had 
been  from  time  to  time  repaired. 

More  thorough  destruction  than  that  which  has 
overtaken  Babylon  cannot  well  be  conceived. 
Rich  was  unable  to  discover  any  traces  of  its 
vast  wallfe,  and  even  its  site  has  been  a  subject  of 
dispute.  'On  its  ruins,'  says  he,  *  there  is  not 
a  single  tree  growing,  except  the  old  one,'  which 
only  serves  to  make  ^e  desolation  more  apparent 
Ruins  like  those  of  Babylon,  composed  of  rub- 
bish impregnated  with  nitre,  cannot  be  cultivated. 
The  ruins  of  Babylon  and  its  vidnity  consist  in 
general  of  mounds  of  earth  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  buildings,  channelled  and  furrowed  bv 
the  weather,  and  having  the  surface  strewed  with 
pieces  of  brick,  bitumen,  and  pottery. 

Neither  the  ancient  nor  the  modem  authorities 
are  in  exact  a^;reement  respecting  particular 
places  and  localities,  and  any  attempt  to  fix  them 
now  can  be  nothing  more  than  an  approach  to 
the  reality. 

BAB YIX)^IA  (so  called  fh>m  the  name  of  its 
chief  city,  termed  also  Chaldna,  from  those  who 
at  a  later  period  inhabited  it),  a  province  of 
Middle  Asia,  bordered  on  the  north  by  Mesopo- 
tamia,  on  the  east  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  soutii  by 
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the  Persian  Guli;  and  on  the  west  by  die  ArabiftM 
Desert  On  the  north  it  begins  at  the  pcmit  where 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  approach  each  other, 
and  extends  to  their  common  outlet  in  the  Per- 
sian Guli^  pretty  neariy  comprising  the  eoontry 
now  designated  Irak  Araln.  The  <»imate  is  tem- 
perate and  salubrious.  The  countrjr  in  ancient 
times  was  very  prolific,  especially  m  com  and 
palms.  Timber^rees  it  did  not  produce.  Many 
parts  had  springs  of  naphtha.  As  run  is  infre- 
quent, even  in  the  winter  montiis,  the  country 
owes  its  fruitfulness  to  the  annual  overflow  oi 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  whose  waters  are 
conveyed  over  the  land  by  meains  of  canals. 

The  alluvial  plains  of  Babylonia,  Chaldsesu 
and  Susiana,  including  all  the  river,  lake,  and 
newer  marine  deposits  at  the  head  of  the  Peruai> 
Gulf,  occupy  an  extent  of  about  32,400  square 
geographic  miles.  The  rivers  are  the  Euphratei 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Tigris  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Kerah,  the  Karun  and  its  tributaries,  the  Je- 
rahi,  and  the  Idiyan;  constituting,  altogether,  a 
vast  hydrographical  basin  of  189,200  aeographic 
square  miles ;  containing,  within  itself  a  centra] 
deposit  of  82,400  miles  of  alluvium,  almost  en- 
tirely brought  down  by  the  waters  of  the  various 
rivers,  and  which  have  been  accumulating  firon- 
periods  long  antecedent  to  all  historical  records. 
The  modem  accumulation  of  soil  in  Babylonic 
from  annual  inundations  is  still  very  great  Se- 
veral canals  convey  water  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  from  one  river  and  part  of  the  oountr} 
to  another.  In  general,  the  alluvium  that  i^ 
brought  down  by  canals  and  rivulets,  and  depo- 
sited at  their  moutiis,  is  a  fine  daj.  The  great 
extent  of  the  plain  of  Babylonia  is  eveiywherf 
altered  by  artificial  works.  There  is  stiU  some 
cultivation  and  some  irrigation.  Flocks  pastujv 
in  meadows  of  coarse  grasses;  the  Arabsr^dusk^ 
encampments  are  met  with  here  and  there ;  bat, 
except  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  there  are 
few  remains  of  the  date-groves,  the  vineyards, 
and  the  gardens  which  adorned  the  same  land  ir. 
the  days  of  Artaxerxes ;  and  still  less  of  the  po- 
pulation and  labour  which  must  have  made  & 
garden  of  such  soil  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. The  vegetation  of  these  tracts  is  charac- 
terized bj  the  usual  saline  plants,  the  river  banks 
bein^  fiinged  h^  shrubberies  of  tamarisk  and 
acacia,  and  occasional  groves  of  a  poplar  which 
has  been  mistaken  for  a  willow. 

The  Euphrates  is  still  a  majestic  stream,  but 
wanders  uirough  a  dreary  solitude.  Its  banks 
are  hoary  with  i-eeds,  and  the  grey  osier-willows 
are  yet  there  on  which  the  captives  of  Israel 
hung  up  their  harps,  and,  while  Jerusalem  was 
not,  refiased  to  be  comforted.  According  to  Ken- 
nel its  breadth  at  Babylon  is  about  491  English 
feet  Rich  ascertained  its  depth  to  be  2^  fhthoms, 
and  that  the  current  runs  gently  at  the  medium 
rate  of  about  two  knots  an  hour.  The  Eujdiratef: 
is  &r  less  rapid  than  the  Tigris,  and  rises  at  aL 
earlier  period.  When  at  its  height— firom  the 
latter  end  of  April  to  the  latter  end  of  June — it 
overflows  the  surroohdin^  country.  Theruim 
of  Babylon  are  then  so  inundated  as  to  render 
many  parts  of  them  inaccessible.  The  course  o< 
the  river  through  the  site  of  Babylon  is  north 
and  south.  Dunng  the  three  great  empires  ol 
the  East,  no  tract  of  the  whole  appears  to  have 
been  so  reputed  fbr  fertility  and  riches  as  the  di»- 
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triet  of  Babyloniay  which  aroae  in  the  main  from 
the  proper  management  of  the  mighty  rirer  which 
floired  through  it  Bat  the  ahanoanoe  of  the 
eoontry  has  Tanished  as  dean  away  as  if  '  the 
heeom  of  desolation'  had  swept  it  from  north  to 
sooth;  the  whole  land,  from  the  outskirts  of 
Bagdad  to  the  fiirthest  reach  of  sight,  lying  a 
melancholy  waste. 

In  order  to  defend  the  ooontry  against  hostile 
attacks  from  its  neighbours,  noruward  fit>m  Ba- 
bylon, between  Ae  two  riyers,  a  wall  was  built, 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Median 
WalL  The  Babvlonians  were  &mons  for  the 
manu&cture  of  cloth  and  carjpets :  they  also  ex- 
.  oeUed  in  making  perfhmes,  m  canring  in  wood, 

'  and  in  working  in  precious  stones.  They  were  a 
oonmieroial  as  well  as  a  manufacturing  people, 
and  carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade  alike 
by  land  and  hj  sea.  Babylon  was  indeed  a 
commercial  depot  between  the  Eastern  and  the 

:  Western  worlds  (Esek.  xvii.  4 ;  Isa.  xliii.  14). 
Thus  fiiToared  by  nature  and  aided  hy  art,  Ba- 
bylonia became  the  first  abode  of  sooal  order 
and  the  cradle  of  civilization. 
The  original  inhabitants  were  without  doubt 

>  of  the  Shemitic  iamilir ;  and  their  language  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  tongues  spoken  by  that 

.  race,  particulsrly  to  the  Aramaic  branch,  and 
was  indeed  a  dialect  similar  to  that  which  is  now 
called  Chaldee. 

From  the  account  which  is  found  in  Gen.  x.  8, 
Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cush,  appears  to  have  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  to  hare  been  its  first 
sorereisn.  In  the  I4th  chap,  of  the  same  book, 
Amrapkel  is  cursorily  mentioned  as  king  of 
Shinar.    In  the  r^^i  of  Hezekiah  (ax.  713>— 

'  2  Kings  XX.  12 — *&Todach-baladan,  the  son  of 
Baladan,'  was '  king  of  Babylon,*  and '  sent  letters 
and  a  present  unto  Hexekiah,  for  he  had  heard 
that  Hes^iah  had  becaa  sick.'  About  a  hundred 
^ears  later,  Jeremiah  and  Habakkuk  speak  of  the 
xuTasion  of  the  BabTlonians  under  toe  name  of 
the  Chaldieans;  and  now  Nebuchadnezzar  ap- 
pears in  the  historical  books  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  ag. ; 
Jer.  xxxTL  9,  27)  as  head  of  the  all-subduing 
em|ttre  of  Babylon.  Evilmerodach  ( 2  Kin^p  xxv. 
27;  Jer.  lU.  31),  son  of  the  preceding,  is  also 
mentioned  as  '  king  of  Babylon ;'  and  with  Bel- 
akazzat  (Dan.  t.  1,  30)  the  line  of  the  Chaldsan 
kings  was  closed :  he  perished  in  the  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  the  Medo-Persians  (Dan.  ▼.  31), '  and 
Danus,  the  Median,  took  the  kingdom.' 

The  domination  of  the  Chaldsrans  in  Babrlon 

has  given  historians  some  trouble  to  explain. 

The  Uhaldseans  appear  to  have  originally  been 

!  a  nonoadic  tribe  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 

numbers  of  whom  are  thought  to  have  settled  in 

!  Babylon  as  subjects,  where,  having  been  civilised 

,   and  grown  powerfhl,  they  seized  the  supreme 
power  and  munded  a  Chaldso-Babylonian  em- 
;pire. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Chaldeans 

I  i  were  a  distinct  nation.  In  connection  with  Ba- 
1  bylonia  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  conquering 
I  nation  as  well  as  a  learned  people :  they  intro- 
>  dueed  a  .correct  method  of  reckoning  time,  and 

:  b^an  their  reign  with  Nabonassar,  bx.  747.  The 

i '  bniliant  period  of  the  ChaldcDO-Baibylonian  em- 

I '  pire  extended  to  B.C.  538,  when  the  groit  city, 

■ '  m  aeeordanee  with  the  prophecy  of  iKmiel,  was 
sacked  and  destroyed.    Bal^loniay  during  thia 
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period,  was  'the  land  of  the  Chaldieans,'  the 
same  as  that  into  which  the  children  of  Judah 
were  carried  away  captive  (Jer.  xxiv.  5)  |  which 
contained  Babylon  (Jer.  1.  1 ;  Ksek.  xii.  13) ; 
was  the  seat  of  the  king  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxv. 
12),  and  contained  the  l^use  of  the  god  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Dan.  i.  1,  2). 

BA^CA  and  BECAIM  occur,  the  first  m  Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  6,  '  Who  passing  through  the  valley  of 
Baca  make  it  a  well ;  the  rain  also  filleth  the 
pools ;'  the  second  in  2  Sam.  v.  23,  24,  and  in 
1  Chron.  xiv.  14,  15, '  And  let  it  be,  when  thou 
hearest  the  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the 
mulberry  trees,  that  thou  shalt  bestir  thjselt' 
Neither  the  mxiberry  nor  the />ear-free,  considered 
by  some  to  be  the  l»ca  of  the  Scriptures,  satisfies 
translators  and  commentators,  because  they  do 
not  possess  any  characters  particularly  suitable 
to  the  above  passages. 

It  is  evident  that  the  tree  alluded  to,  whatever 
it  is,  must  be  common  in  Palestine,  must  grow 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  have  its  leaves 
easily  moved,  and  have  a  name  in  some  of  the 
cognate  languages  similar  to  the  Hebrew  Baca. 
The  only  one  with  which  we  are  acouainted 
answering  to  these  conditions  is  that  culed  hak 
by  the  Antbs,  or  rather  shajrat  oi-ftoA— that  la, 
ihejly  or  gnat  tree. 

As  it  appears  to  us  sufficiently  clear  that  the 
bak-tree  is  a  kind  of  poplar,  and  as  the  Arabic 
'  bak '  is  very  similar  to  the  Hebrew  '  Baca/  so 
it  is  probable  that  one  of  the  kinds  of  poplar  may 
be  intended  in  the  above  passages  ox  Scripture. 
And  it  must  be  noted  that  the  poplar  is  as  appro- 
priate as  any  tree  can  be  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  passages  in  which  baca  occurs.  For  the 
I>oplBr  is  well  known  to  delight  in  moist  situa- 
tions, and  Bishop  Home,  in  his  Comm»  on  Psalm 
Ixxxiv.,  has  inferred  that  in  the  vallev  of  Baca 
the  Israelites,  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  were 
refreshed  by  plenty  of  water.  It  is  not  less  ap- 
propriate in  the  passages  in  2  Samuel  and  1 
Chronicles,  as  no  tree  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  poplar  for  the  ease  with  which  its  leaves  are 
rustled  b^  the  slightest  ipovement  of  the  air ;  an 
efifect  which  might  be  caused  in  a  still  night  even 
by  the  movement  of  a  body  of  men  on  the 
ground,  when  attacked  in  flank  or  when  unpre- 
pared. That  poplars  are  common  in  Palestine 
may  be  proved  from  Kitto's  Paleatuu^  i.  114: 
'  Of  poplars  we  only  know,  with  certainty,  that 
the  black  poplar,  the  aspen,  and  the  Lombardy 
poplar  grow  in  Palestine.  The  aspen,  whose 
long  leM-fitalks  cause  the  leaves  to  tremble  with 
every  breath  of  wind,  unites  with  the  willow 
and  the  oak  to  overshadow  the  watercourses  of 
the  Lower  Lebanon,  and,  with  the  oleander  and 
the  acada,  to  adorn  the  ravines  of  southern  Pales- 
tine :  we  do  not  know  that  the  Lombardy  poplar 
has  been  noticed  but  by  Lord  Lindsay,  who  de- 
scribes it  as  growing  with  the  walnut-tree  and 
weepiuff-willow  under  the  deep  torrents  of  the 
Upper  Lebanon.' 

BADGER.  This  is  unquestionably  a  wrong 
interpretation  of  the  word  tachash,  since  the 
badger  is  not  found  in  Southern  Asia,  and  has 
not  as  jret  been  noticed  out  of  Europe.  The  word 
occurs  in  the  plural  ibrm  in  £xod.xxv.  5 ;  xxvi. 
14;  xxzv.  7,  23;  xxxvL  19;  xxxix.  34;  Num. 
iv.  6,  8,  10,  U,  12,  14,  25;  and  Ezek.  xvL  10; 
and  in  conneetioa  with  onihf  skins,  ia  vsed  lo 
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denote  the  ooyering  of  the  Tabernacle.  Nepo- 
laQd  and  Central  and  Eastern  Africa  contain  a 
number  of  ruminating  animals  of  the  great  ante- 
lope family;  vhich  are  known  to  the  natiyes 
under  various  names,  such  as  pacasse,  empacasse, 
thacasse,  facasse,  and  tachaitze,  all  more  or  less 
varieties  of  the  word  tachash :  they  are  of  con- 
siderable size;  often  of  sla^  and  purple  grey 
colours,  and  might  be  termed  stag-goats  and  ox- 
poats.  Of  these  one  or  more  occur  in  the  hunt- 
ing-scenes on  Eg^'ptian  monuments,  and  there- 
fore we  may  conclude  that  the  skins  were  acces- 
sible in  abundance,  and  may  have  been  dressed 
with  the  hair  on  for  coverings  of  baggage,  and 
for  boots,  such  as  we  see  worn  by  the  human 
figures  in  the  same  processions.  Thus  we  have 
the  greater  number  of  the  conditions  of  the  ques- 
tion sufficiently  realized  to  enable  us  to  draw  the 
inference  that  tachash  refers  to  a  ruminant  of 
the  Aigocerine  or  Damaline  groups,  most  likely 
of  an  iron-grey  or  slaty-coloured  species. 

BAG,  a  purse  or  pouch  (Deut  xxv.  13;  Job 
xiv.  17 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  40 ;  Luke  xil  33).  The 
money  deposited  in  the  treasuries  of  Eastern 
princes,  or  intended  for  large  payments,  or  to  be 
sent  to  a  government  as  taxes  or  tribute,  is  col- 
lected in  long  narrow  bags  or  purses,  each  con- 
taining a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  sealed 
with  the  official  seal.  As  the  money  is  counted 
for  this  purpose,  and  sealed  with  great  care  by 
officers  properly  appointed,  the  bag,  or  purse, 
passes  current,  as  long  as  the  seal  remains  un- 
broken, for  the  amount  marked  thereon.  In  the 
receipt  and  payment  of  large  sums,  this  is  a  great 
and  important  convenience  in  countries  where 
the  management  of  large  transactions  bv  paper 
is  unknown,  or  where  a  currency  is  chiefly  or 
wholly  of  silver :  it  saves  the  great  trouble  of 
counting  or  weighing  loose  money.  This  usa^ 
is  so  well  established,  that,  at  this  day,  in  the 
Levant,  *  a  purse  *  is  the  very  name  for  a  certain 
amount  of  money  (now  five  pounds  sterling),  and 
all  lar^  payments  are  stated  in  *  purses.'  ITie 
antiquity  of  this  custom  is  attested  by  the  monu- 


ments of  Egypt,  in  which  the  ambassadors  of 
distant  nations  are  represented  as  bringing  their 
tributes  in  sealed  bogs  of  money  to  Thothmes 
in. ;  and  we  see  the  same  bags  deposited  intact 
in  the  royal  treasury.  When  coined  money  was 
not  used,  the  seal  must  have  been  considered  a 
voucher  not  only  for  the  amount,  but  for  the 
puritr  of  the  metal.  The  money  collected  in 
the  Temple,  in  the  time  of  Joash,  seems  to  have 
been  made  up  into  bags  of  equal  value  after  this 
fashion ;  which  were  probably  delivered,  sealed, 
to  those  who  paid  the  workmen  (2  Kings  xii.  10 ; 
oomp.  also  2  Kings  v.  23 ;  Tobit  ix.  5 ;  xi.  16). 

BAHU'RIM,  a  place  not  far  from  Jerusalem, 
beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  road  to  the 
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Jordan,  where  Shimei  caned  and  threw 
David  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5). 

BA'LAAM  is  supposed  by  some  to  mean  lard 
of  the  people ;  but  by  others  deatruction  of  the^ 
people — an  allusion  to  his  supposed  supematnral 
powers.^  The  first  mention  of  this  remarkable 
person  is  in  Numbers  xxii.  5,  where  we  are  in- 
formed that  Balak  *  sent  messengers  unto  Balaam 
the  son  of  Beor  to  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river 
of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people.  Of 
the  numerous  paradoxes  which  we  find  in  '  this 
strange  mixture  of  a  man,'  as  Bishop  Newton 
terms  him,  not  the  least  striking  is  that  with  the 

f practice  of  an  art  expressly  forbidden  to  the  ! 
sraelites  (Dent  xviii.  10),  he  united  the  know-  • 
led^  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  was  in  the  I 
habit  of  receiving  intimations  of  his  will  (Num.  I 
xxii.  8).    The  inquiry  naturally  arises,  by  wliat  I 
means  did  he  become  acquainted  with  tiie  true  ' 
religion?    Dr.  Henpstenberg  suggests  that  he 
was  led  to  renounce  idolatry  by  the  reports  that  j 
reached    him   of  the    miracles    attending    the  { 
Exodus ;  and  that  having  experienced  the  aeocp-  < 
tive  nature  of  the  soothsaying  art,  he  hq>ed  by  | 
becoming  a  worshipper  of  uie  God  of  the  He- 
brews, to  acquire  fresh  power  over  nature,  and  a 
clearer  icsight  into  futurity.    Yet  the  saered 
narrative  gives  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ' 
had  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  Israelites.  ' 
In  Num.  xxii.   II,  he  merely  repeats  Balak's  ' 
message,  *  Behold  there  is  a  people  come  out  of  I 
^'gyp^'  &c.,   without   intimating  that  he   had  i 
heard  of  the  miracles  wrought  on  their  behalf. 
The    allusion    in    Num.    xxiii.   22    might    be  , 
prompted  bv  the  Divine  afflatus  which  he  then  ! 
felt    And  had  he  been  actuated,   in  the  first  ! 
instance,  by  motives  of  personal  aggrandizement,  ' 
it  seems  hardly  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  favoured  with  those  divine  communications   , 
with  which  his  language  in  Num.  xxiL  8  implies  a  \ 
familiarity.    Since,  in  the  case  of  Simon  Magos:, 
the  ofler  to  *  purchase  the  gift  of  God  with  money*   , 
(Acts  viii.  20)  called  forth  an  immediate  and 
awful    rebuke  ft-om    the.  Apostles,  would    not 
Balaam's  attempt  to  obtain  a  similar  gift  with  a 
direct  view  to  personal  emolument  and  fame  haxe  ; 
met  with  a  similar  repulse  ?    In  die  absence  of  ' 
more  copious  and  precise  information,  may  we 
not  reasonably  conjecture  that  Jacob's  residenee 
for  twenty  years  in  Mesopotamia  contributed  to  ' 
maintain  some  just  ideas  of  religion,  though  min-  I 
gled  with  much  superstition?    To  this  sooree  ' 
and  the  existing  remains  of  Patriarchal  religion, 
Balaam  was  probably  indebted  for  that  trath 
which  he  unhappily  *held  in  unrighteousness' 
(Rom.  L  18). 

On  the  narrative  contained  in  Numbers  xxiL 
22-35  a  difference  of  opinion  has  long  existed, 
even  among  those  who  fUllv  admit  its  authen- 
ticity. The  advocates  for  a  literal  interpretation 
urge,  that  in  a  historical  work  and  a  narrative 
bearing  the  same  character,  it  would  be  unnatural 
to  re^rd  any  of  the  occurrences  as  taking  place 
in  vision,  unless  expressly  so  stated; — ^that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  where  the  vision  ! 
begins,  and  where  it  ends; — that  Jehovah^s  ! 
*  opening  the  month  of  the  ass*  (Num.  xxiL  28) 
must  have  been  an  external  act ;  and,  finally,  that 
Peter's  language  is  decidedly  in  fi^ivonr  of  the 
literal  sense : — '  The  dumb  ass>  speakins  with  a 
man's  voice,  reproved  the  madness  of  ue  Pro- 
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I  pbet'  (2  Peter  ii.  16).  Thoee  vho  conceiye  that 
the  speaking  of  the  ass  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Angel  occurred  in  vision  to  Balaam  insist  upon 
the  &ct  that  dreams  and  yisions  were  the  ordinary 
methods  by  which  God  made  himself  known  to 
the  Prophets  (Num.  xiL  6);  they  remark  Uiat 
I  Balaam,  in  the  introduction  to  his  third  and 
i  fourth  prophecies  (xxir.  8,  4, 15),  speaks  of  him- 
telf  as  *the  man  who  had  his  eyes  shut  (v.  Lam. 
iii.  8),  and  who^  on  fidlinff  down  in  prophetic 
exstsu^,  had  his  eyes  opened ;— that  he  expressed 
no  surprise  on  hearing  the  ass  speak;  and  that 
neither  his  servants  nor  the  Moabitish  princes 
who  accompanied  him  appear  to  have  been  cog- 
nizant of  any  supernatural  appearance. 
BAL/ADAN.  [Mebodach-Baladan.] 
BA'LAK  {emptier,  Mfmler\  son  of  Zippor, 
and  king  of  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxii.  2,  4), 
who  was  so  terrified  at  the  approach  of  the 
Ticfiorious  army  of  the  Israelite^  who  in  their 
passage  through  the  desert  had  encamped  near 
the  confines  of  his  territory,  that  he  applied 
to  Balaam,  who  was  then  reputed  to  possess 
great  influence  with  the  higher  spirits,  to  curse 
them.  From  Judg.  xiv.  2.5,  it  is  clear  that  Balak 
was  so  certain  of  the  fulfilment  of  Balaam's 
blessini^,  *  blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee,  and 
cursed  is  he  that  curseth  thee'  (Num.  xxiv.  9), 
that  he  never  afterwards  made  the  least  militar|r 
attempt  to  oppose  the  Israelites  (comp.  Mic.  vi. 
6;  Rev.  ii.  14). 
BALANCE.  [Weighino.] 
BALDNESS  may  be  artificial  or  natural. 
Artificial  baldness,  caused  by  cutting  or  shaving 
off  the  hair  of  the  head,  a  custom  among  all  the 
ancient  and  Eastern  nations,  in  token  of  mourn- 
ing for  the  death  of  a  near  relative  (Jer.  xvi.  6 ; 
Amos  viii.  10;  Micah  i.  16),  Moses  forbade  to 
the  Israelites  ^Deut  xiv.  1),  probably  for  the 
very  reason  of  its  being  a  heathen  custom ;  for  a 
leading  object  of  his  policy  was  to  remove  the 
Jews  as  iar  as  possible  from  the  ways  and  cus- 
toms of  the  surrounding  nations.  Natural  bald- 
ness was  always  treated  among  the  Israelites 
with  contempt  (Lev.  xiii.  40,  &c.),  and  a  bald 
man  was  not  unfrequently  exposed  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  mob  (2  Kings  ii.  23;  Isa.  iil  17)- 
perhaps  from  the  suspicion  of  being  under  some 
leprous  taint.  The  public  prejudice  thus  enter- 
tamed  against  a  bald-headed  man  was  perhaps 
the  main  reason  why  he  was  declared  unfit  for 
the  priestly  office  (Lev.  xxi.  20). 

BALM.    This  substance  is  mentioned  in  Gen. 

xzzviii.  25;  xliil  11 ;  Jer.viii.  22;  xli.  8;  xlvi. 

11;   Ezek.  xxvii.  17,  as  a  medicinal  aromatic. 

It  is  shown  in  the  following  article  that  this 

'  balm '  could  not  have  been  the  product  of  the 

so  called  balsam-tree,  or  balm  of  Gilead  tree; 

and  the  product  actually  denoted  by  the  word  is 

in  foet  unknown. 

i      BALSAM-TREK    The  balsam-tree  was  one 

'    of  the  most  celebrated  and  highly  esteemed  among 

the  ancients.    It  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to 

under  the  Hebrew  names  Basax  and  Baaltshh- 

)   HOT,  translated  *  spices,'  in  Exod.  xxxv.  28; 

i  I  I  Kings  z.  10;  SoL  Song,  v.  1,  13.    It  would 

' '  Mfipear,  however,  from  ancient  authors  that  the 

pUmt  yielding  balsam  was  never  verv  common 

'   m  Palestine— in  fiict,  that  it  was  conmied  to  one 

i   loeatity*  where  it  was  found  only  as  a  plant  in 

. ,  caltivation,  thon^  it  may  have  been,  and  pro- 
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bably  was,  introduced  at  a  very  eariy  period. 
That  it  has  long  disappeared  from  thence  is 
evident  from  the  testimony  of  all  travellers  in 
Palestine.  That  it  was  a  southern  plant  we  may 
believe  from  its  boin^  cultivated  m  the  warm 
southern  valley  of  Jencho,  and  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  that  locali^  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  who  savs  that  it  was  brought  thither 
by  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

The  balsam-tree,  or  balm  of  Gilead  tree,  as  it 
is  also  very  general  Iv  called,  is  not  a  native  of 
that  region,  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  ever  to 
have  been  cultivated  there.  The  true  balsam, 
we  have  seen,  was  cultivated  near  Jericho,  and 
at  a  later  age  in  Egypt  From  that  country  it 
has  been  traced  to  Arabia. 

The  balsam-tree,  having  been  described  by 
various  travellers,  is  now  pretty  well  known. 
It  forms  a  middle-sized  tree,  with  spreading 
branches  and  a  smooth  aslH»loured  bark,  but 
which  is  no  doubt  rough  in  the  older  parts.  The 
ultimate  branches  are  short,  and  thorn-like,  with 
small  very  short  abortive  branchlets,  bearing  at 
their  extremities  the  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
fruit  is  pointed,  fleshy,  with  a  viscid  pulp. 

This  species  is  now  considered  to  be  identical 
with  the  Amyris  opobalsamum  of  Forskal,  found 
by  him  in  Arabia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
caravanserai  of  Oude,  not  hr  firam  Has,  and  the 
wounded  bark  of  which  yields  opobalsamum,  or 
balsam  of  Mecca.  It  is  as  highly  esteemed  by 
all  Orientals  in  the  present  day  as  it  was  by  the 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  Another  species 
was  discovered  by  Forskal,  and  called  bv  him 
Amyris  Kiifal.  It  is  a  tree  with  reddish-coloured 
wood,  and  with  branches  rather  spinous.  The 
younger  leaflets  are  described  as  being  villous 
and  acute,  the  old  ones  smooth,  often  obtuse ;  the 
berry  compressed,  with  an  elevated  ridge  on  eacli 
side,  the  apex  forming  a  black  prominent  point 
The  wood  he  describes  as  forming  an  article 


of  considerable  commerce,  especially  to  Egypt, 
where  water-vessels  are  impregnated  witn  its 
smoke.  It  is  probably  the  twigs  of  this  species 
which  are  taken  to  India,  and  there  sold  under 
the  name  of  aod-i  balessan ;  that  is,  the  wood  of 
the  balsam-tree.  Carpobalsamum  was  probably 
only  the  fhiit  of  one  of  these  species.    Opobaf- 
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samum,  or  juioe  of  the  bakam,  is  generally  de- 
scribed, as  the  finest  kind,  of  a  greenish  ooloar, 
and.  found  in  the  kernel  of  the  mdt  Carpobal- 
samum  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  exprea- 
sion  of  the  fmit  when  in  maturity,  and  xylobal- 
samum,  by  the  expression  or  decoction  of  the 
small  new  twigs,  wnich  are  of  a  reddish  colour. 
But  the  ancients  probably  employed  both  the 
fruit  and  the  wood  for  mooeraUng  in  oil,  which 
would  extract  the  odour.  The  greatest  quantity 
of  balsam,  and  the  best  in  qUidity,  must  in  all 
times  have  been  produced  by  an  incision  into  the 
bark  when  the  juice  is  in  its  strongest  circula- 
tion, in  July,  August,  and  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  then  received  into  a  small  earthen 
bottle,  and  every  day's  produce  is  poured  into  a 
larger,  which  is  kept  closely  corked.  The  whole 
quantity  collected  is  hot  small.  When  Sultan 
Selim  conouered  Egypt  and  Arabia  in  1516, 
three  pounds  were  ordered  to  be  sent  yearly  as 
a  tribute  to  Constantinople. 
.  BANQUETS.  Festive  meetings  among  the 
Jews  were  held  only  towards  the  close  of  the 
day,  as  it  was  not  till  business  was  over  that  the 
Jews  f^Iy  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table ;  and  although  in  the  days  of  Christ  these 
meals,  were,  after  the  Roman  fashion,  called 
iuppers,  the^  corresponded  exactly  to  the  dinners 
of  modem  times,  the  hour  fixed  for  them  vary- 
ing fVom  five  to  six  o'clock  P.M.,  or  sometimes 
later. 

On  occasions  of  ceremony  the  company  were 
invited  a  considerable  time  previous  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast ;  and  on  the  day  and  at  the 
hour  appointed,  an  express  by  one  or  more  ser- 
vants, according  to  the  number  and  distance  of 
the  expected  guests,  was  despatched  to  announce 
that  the  preparations  were  completed,  and  that 
their  presence  was  looked  for  immediately  (Matt 
xxii.  8;  Luke  xiv.  17).  This  custom  obtains  in 
the  East  at  the  present  day ;  and  the  second  in- 
vitation, which  is  sent  to  none  but  such  as  have 
been  already  invited,  and  have  declared  their 
acceptance,  is  always  verbal,  and  is  delivered  by 
the  messeneer  in  his  master's  name,  and  fire- 
quentlv  in  the  veiy  language  of  Scripture. 
^  At  the  small  entrance  door  a  servant  was  sta- 
tioned to  receive  the  tablets  or  cards  of  those  who 
were  expected ;  and  as  curiosity  usually  collected 
a  crowd  of  troublesome  spectators,  anxious  to 
press  forward  into  the  scene  of  gaiety,  the  gate 
was  opened  only  so  fiir  as  was  necessary  for  the 
admission  of  a  sinp;le  person  at  a  time,  who,  on 
presenting  his  invitation  ticket,  was  conducted 
through  a  long  and  narrow  passase  into  the  re- 
ceiving-room ;  and  then,  after  the  whole  company 
were  assembled,  the  master  of  the  house  shut  His 
door  with  his  own  hands— a  signal  to  the  ser- 
vant to  allow  himself  to  be  prevailed  on  neither 
by  noise  nor  bv  importunities,  however  loud  and 
long  continued,  to  admit  the  bystanders.  To 
this  custom  there  is  a  manifest  reference  in  Luke 
xiii.  34,  and  Matt  xxv.  10. 

One  of  the  first  marks  of  courtesy  shown  to 
the  guests,  after  saluting  the  host,  was  the  refresh- 
ment of  water  and  fhigrant  oil  or  perfhmes ;  and 
hence  we  find  our  Lord  complaining  of  Simon's 
omission  of  these  customanr  civilities  (Luke  viL 
44 ;  see  also  Mark  vii.  4)  [Anoimtino].  But  a 
fitf  higher,  though  necessarily  less  fk%quent  at- 
tention pud  to  their  friends  by  the  great,  was  the 
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custom  of  fitmishingeach  oftlie oompany  vitli a 
majpiificent  habit  of'  a  light  and  showy  ooloor, 
ana  richly  embroidered,  to  be  worn  during  the 
festivity  (Eccles.  ix.  8 ;  Rev.  iii  4,  5).   The  loose 
and  flowing  style  of  this  gorgeous  mantle  made 
it  equally  suitable  for  all ;  and  it  is  almost  in- 
credible what  a  variety  of  such  sumptuous  gar- 
ments the  wardrobes  of  some  great  men  eoald 
supply  to  equip  a  numerous  party.    In  a  larce 
company,  even  of  respectable  persons,  some  mi^t 
appeiur  in  a  plainer  and  humbler  gart>  than  ac- 
corded with  the  taste  of  the  entertainer;  and 
where  this  arose  from  necessity  or  limited  means, 
it  would  have  been  harsh  and  unreasonable  in 
the  extreme  to  attach  blame,  or  to  command  the 
instant  and  ignominious  expulsion  of  the  guest 
fW>m  the  banquet-roouL    But  where  a  wdl-ap- 
pointed  and  sumptuous  wardrobe  was  opened  lor 
the  use  of  every  guest,— to  refuse  the  gay  and 
splendid  costume  which  the  munificence  of  the 
host  provided,  and  to  persist  in  spearing  in  <me*8 
own  nabiliments,  implied  a  contempt  both  for  the 
master  of  the  house  and  his  entertainment,  which 
could  not  fail  to  provoke  resentment — and  our 
Lord  therefore  spoke  in  accordance  with  a  well- 
kuown  custom  of  his  country,  when,  in  the  parable 
of  the  marriage  of  the  kin^s  son,  he  describes  the 
stem  displeasure  of  the  kins  on  discovering  one 
of  the  guests  without  a  wed&ig'-garment,  and  his 
instant  command  to  thrust  him  out  (Matt  xxii. 
11).    At  private  banquets  the  master  of  the 
house  of  course  presided,  and  did  the  honours  of 
the  occasion ;  iNit  in  large  and  mixed  companies 
it  was  anciently  customary  to  elect  a  governor  of 
the  feast  (John  ii.  8 ;  see  also  Ecclus.  xxxii.  I), 
who  should  not  merely  perform  the  ofllce  of 
chairman,  in  preserving  order  and  decorum,  but 
take  upon  himself  the  general  management  of 
the  festivities.    As  this  office  was  considered  a 
post  of  great  responsibility  and  delicacy,  as  well 
as  honour,  the  choice  which  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  left  to  the  decision  of  dice,  was 
more  wisely  made  by  the  Jews  to  &ll  upon  him 
who  was  known  to  be  possessed  of  the  requisite 
qualities— a  ready  wit  and  convivial  turn,  and 
at  the  same  time  firmness  of  character  and  habits 
of  temperance.    The  guests  were  scrupulously 
arranged  according  to  their  respective  ranks. 
This  was  done  either  by  the  host  or  governor, 
who,  in  the  case  of  a  family,  placed  them  accord- 
ing to  seniority  (Gen.  xliii.  33),  and  in  the  case 
of  others,  assigned  the  most  honourable  a  place 
near  his  own  person;  or  it  was  done  by  the  part} 
themselves,  on  their  successive  arrivals,  and  after 
surveying  the  company,  takiug  up  the  po5itio.n 
which  it  appeared  fittest  for  each  according  to 
their  respective  claims  to  occupy.    It  might  be 
expected  that  among  the  Orientals,  by  whom  the 
laws  of  etiquette  in  these  matters  are  strictly  ob- 
served, many  absurd  and  ludicrous  contests  for 
precedence  must  take  place,  from  the  arroganct 
of  some  and  the  determined  perseverance  oi 
others  to  wedge  thenutelves  into  the  seat  thev 
deem  themselves  entitled  to.    Accordingly  Mo 
rier  informs  us,  that,  in  Persia, '  it  is  easy  to  ob- 
serve by  the  countenances  of  those  present,  whei 
any  one  has  taken  a  higher  place  than  he  ought. 
'  On  one  occasion,'  he  adds,  *  when  an  assembl  > 
was  nearly  full,  the  governor  of  Kashau,  a  ma' 
of  humble  mien,  came  in,  and  had  seated  himse)^ 
at  the  lowect  place,  when  the  host,  alter  haviof 
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tHtified  liifi  particular  attentions  to  him  bj  nn- 
nMroDS  oqpresnons  of  welcome,  pointed  with  his 
haad  to  an  upper  seat,  which  he  desired  him  to 
take'  {Sectmd  Journey).  As  a  coanterpart  to 
this.  Dr.  Clarke  states  that  *  at  a  wedding  fevtst 
he  attended  in  the  house  of  a  rich  merchant  at 
St.  Jean  d'Acre,  two  persons  who  had  seated 
themselTes  at  the  top  were  noticed  hj  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  obliged  to  more  lower  down.' 
The  knowledge  of  these  peculiarities  serves  to  il- 
lustrate sereral  passages  of  Scripture  (Prov.  xxt. 
6,  7;  Matt  xdii.  6;  and  especiaUj  Luke  xiv.  7, 
where  we  find  Jesus  making  the  unseemly  ambi- 
tion of  the  Pharisees  the  subject  of  severe  and 
merited  animadyersion). 

It  would  be  difficult  within  a  short  compass  to 
describe  the  form  and  arrangements  of  the  table, 
aa  the  entertainments  spoken  of  in  Scripture  were 
not  all  condncted  in  a  uniform  style.  In  ancient 
Egypt,  as  in  Persia,  the  tables  were  ranged  along 
the  Bides  of  the  room,  and  the  guests  were  placed- 
with  their  ihces  towards  the  walls.  Persons  of 
high  official  station  were  honoured  with  a  table 
apart  for  themselves  at  ike  head  of  the  room ;  and 
ED  these  particulars  everr  reader  of  the  Bible  will 
trace  an  exact  correspondence  to  the  arrangements 
of  Joseph's  entertainment  to  his  brethren.  Ac- 
oording  tOvLightfoot,  the  tables  of  the  Jews  were 
either  wholly  uncovered^  or  two-thirds  were 
spread  with  a  cloth,  while  the  remaining  third 
was  left  bare  for  the  dishes  and  vegetables.  In 
the  days  of  our  Lord  the  prevailmg  form  was 
the  triclinium,  the  mode  of  reclining  at  which  is 
described  elsewhere  [Accobation].  This  effe- 
minate practice  was  not  introduced  until  near 
the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  for  the 
ancient  Israelites  sat  round  a  low  table,  cross- 
le^rad,  like  the  Orientals  of  the  present  day. 

The  convenience  of  knives  and  forks  being 
onknown  in  the  E^ast,  or,  where  known,  being  a 
modem  innovation,  the  hand  is  the  only  instru- 
ment used  in  conveying  food  to  the  mouth»  and 
the  common  practice,  their  food  being  chiefly 
prepared  in  a  liquid  form,  is  to  dip  their  thin 
wa»er-like  bread  into  the  dish,  and  folding  it 
iKtween  their  thumb  and  two  fingers,  enclose  a 
portion  of  the  contents.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  several  hands  plunged  into  one  dish  at 
the  same  time.  But  where  the  party  is  nu- 
meroiis,  the  two  i>ersons  near  or  opposite  are 
commonly  joined  in  one  dish ;  and  accordingly, 
at  the  last  Passover,  Judas,  being  dose  to  his 
msflter,  was  pointed  out  as  the  traitor  by  being 
designated  as  the  person  '  dipping  his  hand  with 
Jesus  in  the  dish.'  The  Apostle  John,  whose 
advantageous  sitoation  enabled  him  to  hear  the 
minatest  parts  of  the  conversation,  has  recorded 
the  foci  of  our  Lord,  in  reply  to  the  question 
*Who  is  it?"  answering  it  by  'givinp^  a  sop  to 
Judas  when  he  had  dipped'  (John  xiii.  26);  and 
this  leads  ns  to  mention  it  as  not  the  least  among 
die  peculiarities  of  Oriental  manners,  that  a  host 
often  dips  his  hand  into  a  dish,  and  lifting  a 
haadilil  of  what  he  considers  a  daintjr,  offers  the 
40p  to  one  of  his  friends.  In  earli<(r  ages,  a 
double  or  a  more  liberal  portion,  or  a  choice 
piece  of  cookery,  was  the  form  in  which  a  land- 
lord showed  his  respect  for  the  individual  he 
lelightcd  to  honour  (Gen.  xliiL  34;  1  Sam.  I  4; 
X.  23;  Prov.  xxxL  16). 

In  the  course  of  the  entertunment  servants  are 
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firequently  employed  in  sprinkling  the  head  and 
person  of  the  guests  with  odoriferous  perfumes, 
which,  probably  to  counteract  the  effects  of  too 
copious  perspiration,  the^  use  in  great  proftision, 
and  the  fragrance  of  which,  though  generally  too 
strong  for  Europeans,  is  deemed  an  agreeable  re- 
freshment (see  Ps.  xlv.  8 ;  xxiii.  6 ;  cxxxiiL  2). 

The  various  items  of  which  on  Oriental  enter- 
tainment consists,  bread,  flesh,  fish,  fowls,  melted 
butter,  honey,  and  fruits,  are  in  many  places 
set  on  the  table  at  once,  in  defiance  of  all 
taste.  They  are  brought  in  upon  trays— one, 
containing  several  dishes,  being  assigned  to  a 
group  of  two  or  at  most  three  persons,  and  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  dishes  being  regulated 
according  to  the  rank  and  consideration  of  the 
party  seated  before  it  In  ordinary  cases  four  or 
five  dishes  constitute  the  portion  allotted  to  a 
guest;  but  if  he  be  a  person  of  consequence,  or 
one  to  whom  the  host  is  desirous  oi  showing 
more  than  ordinary  marks  of  attention,  other 
viands  are  successively  brought  in,  until,  if  every 
vacant  comer  of  the  tray  is  occupied,  tiie  bowls 
are  piled  one  above  another.  The  Object  of  this 
rude  but  liberal  hospitality  is,  not  that  the  indi- 
vidual thus  honoured  is  expected  to  surfeit  him- 
self by  an  excess  of  indulgence  in  order  to  testify 
hb  sense  of  the  entertainer^s  kindness,  but  that 
he  may  enjoy  the  means  of  gratifying  his  palate 
with  greater  variety ;  and  hence  we  read  of 
Joseph's  di8i>laying  his  partiality  for  Benjamin 
by  making  his  '  mess  five  times  so  much  as  any 
of  theirs '  (Gen.  zliii.  84^.  The  shoulder  of  a 
lamb,  roasted,  and  plentifully  besmeared  with 
butter  and  milk,  b  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy 
still,  as  it  was  also  in  the  days  of  Samuel.  But 
according  to  the  favourite  cookery  of  the  Ori- 
entals, their  animal  food  is  for  the  most  part  cut 
into  small  pieces,  stewed,  or  prepared  in  a  liquid 
state,  such  as  seems  to  have  been  the  'broth' 
presented  by  Gideon  to  the  angel  (Judg.  vL  19). 
The  made-up  dishes  are  '  savoury  meat,'  being 
highly  seasoned,  and  bring  to  remembrance  the 
marrow  and  fiitness  which  were  esteemed  as  the 
most  choice  morsels  in  ancient  times.  As  to 
drink,  when  particular  attention  was  intended  to 
be  shown  to  a  guest,  his  cup  was  filled  with  wine 
till  it  ran  over  (Ps.  xxiiL  5),  and  it  is  said  that 
the  ancient  Persians  began  their  feasts  with  wine, 
whence  it  was  called '  a  banquet  of  whie '  (Esther 
V.6). 

The  hands,  for  occasionally  both  were  required, 
besmeared  with  grease  during  the  process  of  eat- 
ing, were  ancienUy  cleaned  bv  rubb^ne  them  with 
the  soft  part  of  the  bread,  the  crumbs  of  which, 
being  allowed  to  foil,  became  the  portion  of  dogs 
(Matt  XV.  27 ;  Luke  xvi.  21).  But  the  most 
common  way  now  at  the  coo^slusion  of  a  feast  is 
for  a  servant  to  go  round  to  each  guest  with 
water  to  wash,  a  service  which  is  performed  by 
the  menial  pouring  a  stream  over  their  hands, 
which  is  received  into  a  strainer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  basin.  This  humble  office  Elisha  performed 
to  his  master  (2  Kings  iii.  1 1). 

People  of  rack  and  opulence  in  the  East  fre- 
queuUy  give  public  entertainments  to  the  poor. 
I'he  rich  man  in  the  parable,  whose  guests  di»> 
appointed  him,  despatched  his  servants  on  the 
instant  to  invite  those  that  might  be  found  sit* 
ting  by  the  hedges  and  the  highways— a  measure 
which,  in  tiie  circumstances,  was  absolutely 
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sary,  as  the  heat  of  the  climate  would  spoil  the 
meats  long  before  they  could  be  cx>D8nmed  by 
the  memt^TB  of  his  own  household.  But  many 
of  the  great,  fVom  beueTolenoe  or  ostentation,  are 
in  the  nabit  of  proclaiming  set  days  for  giving 
feasts  to  the  poor;  and  then,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, may  be  seen  crowds  of  the  blind,  the 
halt,  and  the  maiPied  bending  their  steps  to  the 
scene  of  entertainment  This  species  of  charity 
claims  a  venerable  antiquity.  Our  Lord  recom- 
mended his  wealthy  hearers  to  practise  it  rather 
than  spend  their  fortunes,  as  they  did,  on  luxu- 
rious livinff  (Luke  xiv.  12);  and  as  such  invi- 
tationA  to  the  poor  are  of  necessity  given  by  pub- 
lic proclamation,  and  female  messengers  are  em- 
ployed to  publish  them,  it  is  probablv  to  the 
same  venerable  practice  that  Solomon  alludes  in 
Prov.  ix.  S. 

BAPTISM.  A  conviction  of  the  holiness  of 
God  excites  in  man  the  notion  that  he  cannot 
possibly  come  into  any  amicable  relation  with 
him  before  he  is  clean£»ed  of  sin,  which  separates 
him  from  God.  This  sentiment  found  a  very 
widely  extended  symbolic  expression  in  the  lus- 
trations which  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
ceremonial  creeds  of  the  ancient  nations.  In  the 
language  of  the  prophets,  cleansing  with  water 
is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  purification  of  the 
heart,  which  in  the  Messianic  age  is  to  glorify 
the  soul  in  her  innermost  recesses,  and  to  em- 
brace the  whole  of  the  theocratic  nation  (Ezek. 
xxxvi.  35,  sg. ;  Zech.  xilL  1).  Such  declarations 
gave  rise  to  or  nourished  the  expectation  that  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah  would  manifest  itself  by  a 
preparatory  lustration,  by  which  Elijah  or  some 
other  great  prophet  would  pave  the  way  for  him. 
This  supposition  lies  evidentiy  at  the  bottom  of 
the  questions  which  the  Jews  put  to  John  the 
Baptist  (John  L  35:  comp.  Matt  and  Luke,  iiL 
7),  whether  he  was  the  Messiah,  or  El^h«  or 
some  other  prophet?  and  if  not,  why  he  under- 
took to  baptize?  Thus  we  oan  completely  clear 
up  the  historical  derivation  of  the  rite,  as  used 
by  John  and  Christ,  ftom  the  general  and  natural 
symbol  of  baptism,  from  the  Jewish  custom  in 
particular,  and  from  the  expectation  of  a  Mes- 
sianic consecration.  Dans,  Ziegler,  and  others 
have,  nevertheless,  supposed  it  to  be  derived  from 
the  Jewish  ceremonial  of  baptizing  proaelytes ; 
and  Wetstein  has  traced  that  rite  up  to  a  date 
earlier  than  Christianitj.  But  this  opinion  is 
not  at  all  tenable  t  ibr,  as  an  act  which  strictly 
pves  validUy  to  the  admission  of  a  proselyte,  and 
IS  no  mere  accompanimaU  to  his  admission,  bap- 
tism certainly  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  while,  as  to  the  passages  quoted  in  proof 
from  the  classical  (pro&ne)  writers  of  that  period, 
they  are  all  open  to  the  most  ftmdamental  objec- 
tions. Nor  is  the  utter  silence  of  Josephos  and 
Philo  on  the  subject,  notwithstanding  their  various 
opportunities  of  touching  on  it^  a  less  weighty  ar- 
^ment  agunst  this  view.  It  is  true  that  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Talmud  of  that  regulation  as 
already  existing  in  the  first  century  a.d.;  but 
such  statements  belong  only  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Gemara,  and  require  careibl  investigation 
before  they  can  serve  as  proper  authority.  This 
Jewish  rite  was  probably  onginally  only  a  puri- 
fying ceremony ;  and  it  was  raised  to  the  cha- 
raeler  of  an  initiatiDg  and  indispensable  rite  co- 
ordinate with  that  of  saorifioe  and  cirenmcision. 
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only  i^ter  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  when 
sacrifices  had  ceased,  and  the  eircomexsion  of 
proselytes  had,  by  reason  of  public  ediets,  become 
more  and  more  impracticable. 

Baptism  of  John.-  It  was  the  principal  object 
of  John  the  Baptist  to  combat  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  the  performance  of  external  cere- 
monies was  suflScient  to  secure  partidpation  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  promises ;  he  re- 
quired repentance,  therefore,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  approaching  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
That  he  may  possibly  have  baptized  heathens 
also,  seems  to  follow  fit>m  his  censuring  the 
Pharisees  for  confiding  in  their  descent  from 
Abraham,  while  they  had  no  share  in  his  spirit : 
yet  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  this  remark 
was  drawn  from  him  by  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment ( Matt  iii.  6,  9 ;  Luke  iiL  7,  81    We  must 
on  the  whole,  assume  that  John  ooksidered  the 
existing  Judaism  as  a  stepping-stone  by  which 
the  Gentiles  were  to  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  its  Messianic  form.    The  general  point 
of  view  from  which  John  contemplated  the  Mes- 
siah and  his  kingdom  was  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, though  closely  bordering  on  Christianity. 
He  regards,  it  b  true,  an  alteration  in  the  mind 
and  spirit  as  an  indispensable  omdition  for  par- 
takinff  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah ;  still  hv 
lookea  for  its  establishment  by  means  of  conflict 
and  external  force,' with  which  the  Messiah  was 
to  be  endowed ;  and  he  expected  in  him  a  Judge 
and  Avenger,  who  was  to  set  up  outward  and 
visible  distinctions.    It  is,  therefore,  b]r  no  means 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  baptism  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  name  of  that  Christ  who  floated 
before  the  mind  of  John,  or  of  the  suffering  and 
glorified  One^  such  as  the  apostles  knew  him ; 
and  whether  it  was  considered  a  preparation  for 
a  political,  or  a  consecration  into  a  spiritual  theo- 
cracy.   John  was  so  for  frxMn  this  latter  view, 
80  tit  from  contemplating  a  purely  epiricoal  de- 
velopment of  the  kmgdom  of  God,  that  he  even  j 
began  snbsequentiy  to  entertun  doubts  concern-  i 
ing  Christ  (Matt  zL  3).    John's  baptism  had  | 
not  the  character  of  an  immediate^  but  merely  of  : ! 
a  preparatory  consecration  for  the  glorified  theo-  I 
cracy  ^John  L  31).     The  Apostles,  therefore,  , 
found  It  necessary  to  re-baptize  the  disciples  of  i 
John,  who  had  still  adhered  to  the  notions  of !  I 
their  master  on  that  head  (Acts  xix.).    To  this  '  I 
apostolic  judgment  Tertullian  appeals,  and  in  his  !  { 
opinion  coincide  the  most  emuent  teachers  of  { 
the  ancient  church,  both  of  the  East  and  the 
West 

'Dra  Baptibx  of  Jesus  bt  John  (Matt  iii. 
18,  tq, ;  Mark  L  9,  aq, ;  Luke  iiL  81,  «g. ;  comp. 
John  L  19,  so. ;  the  latter  passage  refers  to  a 
time  tfier  the  oaptism,  and  describes,  ver.  32,  the 
incidental  fiusts  attending  it)^-The  baptism  of  j  i 
Jesus,  as  the  first  act  of  his  public  career,  b  one    I 
of  the  most  important  events  recorded  in  evan-  |  \ 
pelical  history :  great  difficulty  is  also  involved    I 
m  reconciling  the  various  aoooonts  given  by  the  . 
Evangelists  of  that  transaction,  and  the  several  I  j 
points  connected  with  it    To  question  the  foct  . 
Itself^  not  even  the  neaative  eriiieUm.  of  Dr.  'j 
Strauss  has  dared.    This  is,  howevtf,  all  that  jj 
has  been  oouceded  by  that  criticism,  viz.,  tli« 
mere  and  bare  fact  *  that  Christ  was  baptized  by  '  < 
John,'  while  all  the  circumstances  of  tne  evaut    I 
are  placed  in  the  region  of  mythology  or  fietioo.     \ 
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Gritical  inqaiTy  suggests  the  fblloving  qne»- 

1.  Inirtaat  relatioxi  did  Jesu  stand  to  John 
beCbre  the  baptism  ? 

2.  What  object  did  Jeeos  intend  to  obtain  by 
that  baptism? 

8^  In  what  aenae  are  we  to  take  the  miracoloos 
Incidents  attending  that  act? 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  we  might  be 

apt  to  infer,  ftxmi  Lake  and  Matthew,  that  there 

Imd  been  an  aoqnaintanoe  between  Christ  and 

John  eren  prior  to  the  baptism ;  and  that  hence 

John  declines  (Matt,  iii  14)  to  baptize  Jesns, 

arg^g  that  he  needed  to  be  baptised  by  him. 

This,  Iwwerer,  seems  to  be  at  Tariance  with  John 

L  SI,  83.    Liicfce  {Comment,  i.  p.  416,  9q.  3rd 

t  edit.)  takes  the  woids  '  I  knew  him  not '  in  their 

•  strict  and  exdnsiye  sense.    John,  he  says,  could 

'  not  hare  spoken  in  this  manner  if  he  had  at  all 

known  JIfesiis;  and  had  he  known  him,  he  could 

I '  not,  as  a  prophet,  have  fitiled  to  discoyer,  eren  at 

I '  an  earlier  period,  the  but  too  evident '  glory '  of 

'  <  the  Mesriah.    In  ftet,  the  narratire  of  the  first 

'    three  Gospels  presupposes  the  same,  since,  as  the 

I  >  herald  of  the  Messiah,  he  could  give  that  refusal 
i    (Matt  iiL  14)  to  the  Messiah  alone. 

I I  With  regard  to  the  second  point  at  issue,  as  to 
!'  iht  Meet  ef  Christ  in  undergoing  baptism,  we 

I  find,  m  the  first  instance,  that  he  ranked  this 
'  >  action  amon^  those  of  his  Messianic  calling. 
!|  Tliis  obiect  is  still  more  defined  by  John  the 
'  I  Baptist  (John  i  31),  which  Liicke  intetprets  in 
I '  the  following  words :  '  Only  by  entering  into 
' '  that  commnnitT  which  was  to  be  introductory  to 

I  the  Mesaanic,  by  attaching  himself  to  the  Bap- 

I  tist  like  an  J  other  man^  was  it  possible  for  Christ 

'  to  reveal  himself  to  the  Baptist,  and  through  him 

to  others.'    Christ,  with  his  never>(kiling  reliance 

'  on  God,  never  fi>r  a  moment  could  douln  of  his 

own  mission,  or  of  the  right  period  when  hiti 

character  was  to  be  made  manifest  by  God ;  but 

'  Jelm  needed  to  receive  that  assurance,  in  order 

to  be  the  herald  of  the  Messiah  who  was  actually 

oome.    For  all  othen  whom  John  baptised,  either 

I I  before  or  after  Christ,  this  act  was  a  Inere  pre- 
paratory consecration  to  the  kingdom  of  the 

I  Messiah ;  while  for  Jesns  it  was  a  ^rect  and 
I  ■  immediate  consecration,  by  means  of  which  he 
I .  manifested  the  commencems.nt  of  his  career  as 
I .  the  founder  of  the  new  theocracy,  which  began 
I  {  at  the  very  moment  of  his  baptism,  the  initiatory 
!  ^  character  of  which  constituted  its  general  prin- 
'   ciple  and  tendency. 

'  With  respect  to  the  miracuions  incidsnts  which 
aecompawied  the  baptism  tfJeenSf  if  we  take  for 
our  starting-point  the  narration  of  the  three  first 
Gospels,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  really  and  visibly 
descended  in  the  fbrm  of  a  dove,  and  proclaimed 
Jesns,  in  an  audible  voioe^  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  it  to  har- 
monise with  the  statement  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
This  literal  sense  of  the  text  has,  indeed,  for  a 
long  time  been  the  prevailing  interpretation, 
though  many  doubts  respecting  it  had  very 
early  fbreed  themselves  on  the  minds  of  sober 
m<inirer8»  traces  of  wUch  are  to  be  fimnd  in 
Origen,  and  whieh  Strauss  has  more  elaborately 
renewed.  To  the  natural  explanations  belong 
that  of  Paulos,  that  the  dove  was  a  tml  one, 
which  had  by  chance  flown  near  the  spot  at  that 
moneBt;  tint  of  Meyer,  that  it  was  Utt  figure 
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of  a  meteor  which  was  just  then  visible  in  the 
sky  ^  and  that  of  Kuinoel  (ad  MattK  iiL),  who 
considers  the  dove  as  a  figure  for  lightning,  and 
the  voice  for  that  of  thunder,  which  the  eye- 
witnesses, in  their  extatic  feelings,  considered  as 
a  divine  voice,  such  as  the  Jews  called  a  Baih-hol 
(Me^er).  Such  interpretations  are  not  only  irre- 
concilable with  the  evangelic  text,  but  even 
pre&nppose  a  violation  of  the  common  order  of 
nature,  in  fiaivour  of  adherence  to  which  these  in- 
terpretations are  advanced. 

A  more  dose  investigation  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, induces  us  to  take  as  a  starting-point  the 
account  of  the  Apostie  St  John.  It  is  John  the 
Baptist  himself  who  speaks.  He  was  an  eye- 
witness, nay,  to  judge  rrom  Matthew  and  Jofm, 
the  only  one  present  with  Jesus,  and  is  conse- 
qnentiy  the  only  source — with  or  without  Christ 
—of  information.  Indeed,  if  there  were  more 
people  present,  as  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
mfer  from  Luke,  they  cannot  have  perceived  the 
miracles  attendinff  the  baptism  <ii  Jesus,  or  John 
and  Christ  would  no  doubt  have  appealed  to 
their  testimony  in  verification  of  them. 

In  thus  talung  the  statement  in  St  John  for 
the  authentic  baas  of  the  whole  history,  a  few 
slight  hints  in  it  may  afibrd  us  the  means  of 
solving  the  difficulties  attending  the  liier€d  con- 
ception of  the  text  John  the  Baptist  knows 
nothinff  of  an  external  and  audible  vmce,  and 
when  he  assures  us  (i.  33)  that  he  had  in  the 
Spirit  received  the  promise,  that  the  Messiah 
would  be  made  manifest  by  the  Spirit  descending 
upon  him,  and  remainin^be  it  upon  or  in  him — 
there;  this  very  remaining  assuredly  precludes 
any  nuiterial  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a  bird. 
The  internal  probability  of  the  text,  therefore, 
speaks  in  fiivonr  of  a  spiritual  vision  in  the  mind 
ox  the  Baptist ;  this  view  is  still  more  strength- 
ened by  the  feet,  that  Luke  supposes  there  were 
many  more  present,  who  notwithstanding  per- 
ceived nothing  at  all  of  the  miraculous  incidents. 
The  reason  tlurt  the  Spirit  in  the  vision  assumed 
the  figure  of  a  dove,  we  would  rather  seek  in 
the  peculiar  flight  and  movement  of  that  bird, 
than  in  its  form  and  shape.  This  interpretation 
moreover  has  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  the 
philosophic  connection  of  the  incidents,  since  the 
Baptist  appears  more  conspicuously  as  the  im- 
mediate end  of  the  divine  dispensation.  Christ 
had  thus  the  intention  of  being  introduced  by 
him  into  the  Messianic  sphere  of  operation,  while 
the  Baptist  recognises  this  to  be  his  own  peculiar 
calling :  the  signs  b^  which  he  was  to  know  the 
Messiah  had  been  mtimated  to  him,  and  now 
that  they  had  come  to  pass,  the  prophecy  and  his 
mission  were  fulfilled. 

None  of  the  EvanoelistB  g^e  any  authority 
for  the  common  tradition  that  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit  upon  Christ  was  sensibly  witnessed  h^  the 
multituJe,  Matthew  simply  states  that  the  vision 
appeared  to  Christ;  Mark  adds  that  the  Spirit 
appeared  to  him  'as  a  dove  descending  upon 
him  ;*  Lnke^  more  generally,  states  only  tiie  fhct 
of  the  Ghpirif  8  descent  in  a  sensible  form ;  and 
John  informs  us  that  besides  Christ  this  vision 
was  witnessed  also  by  the  Baptist 

Cmmxiii  Baptisii. — Jcsas,  having  under- 
gone baptism  as  the  founder  of  the  new  kin^om, 
ordaiaea  it  as  a  legal  aet  by  whieh  individaals 
were  to  obtain  the  rig^iti  of  cHiaeus  therehi. 
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Though  he  cansed  many  to  be  baptized  by  his 
diflci^es  (John  It.  1,  8),  yet  all  wa-e  not  bap- 
tixed  who  were  converted  to  him ;  neither  was  it 
eren  necessary  after  they  had  obtained  partici- 
pation in  him  by  his  personal  choice  and  for- 
giving of  sin.  Bat  when  he  could  no  lon^r 
personally  and  immediately  choose  and  receive 
members  of  his  kingdom,  when  at  the  same  time 
all  had  been  accomplished  which  the  fbonder 
tlu>aght  necessary  for  its  completion,  he  gave 

Eower  to  the  spiritual  community  to  receive,  in 
is  stead,  members  by  baptiMm  (Nfatt  xxviii.  19  ; 
Mai-k  xvi.  16).  Baptism  essentially  denotes  the 
regenerating  of  him  who  receives  it,  his  partici- 
pation both  m  the  divine  life  of  Christ  and  the 
promises  rested  on  it,  as  well  as  his  reception  as 
a  member  of  the  Christian  community. 

Each  of  these  moment(»us  points  implies  all 
the  rest;  and  the  germ  of  all  is  contained  in  the 
words  of  Christ  (Matt  xxviii.  19).  The  details 
are  variously  digested  bv  the  Apostles  according 
to  their  peculiar  modes  of  thinking.  John 
dwells— in  like  manner  as  he  does  on  the  holy 
communion — almost  exclusively  on  the  internal 
nature  of  baptism,  the  immediate  mystical  union 
of  the  Spirit  with  Christ ;  baptism  is  with  him 
equivalent  to  'being  born  agam*  (John  iii.  ft,  7). 
Paul  gives  more  explicitly  and  completely  the 
other  points  also.  He  undei'Stands  bv  it  not 
only  the  union  of  the  sndMdiial  with  the  Head, 
by  the  ^ving  one*8  self  up  to  the  Redeemer  and 
the  receiving  of  his  life  (Gal.  iii.  87),  but  also 
the  union  with  tbo  other  members  (t6.  88;  1 
Cor.  xii.  13 ;  Kphes.  iv.  &^  v.  26).  He  expresses 
a  spiritual  purport  by  saying  that  it  intimates  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  received  it,  their 
being  joined  with  Christ  in  his  death  and  raised 
with  him  in  his  resurrection. 

As  regards  the  design  of  Christian  Baptism, 
different  views  have  been  adc^ted  by  different 
parties.    The  principal  are  the  fbilowing :  — 

1.  7%UU  U  a  direct  instnment  of  grace ;  the 
application  of  water  to  the  person  by  a  properly 
qualified  fbnctionary  being  regarded  as  the  ap- 
pointed vehicle  by  which  God  bestows  regene- 
rating grace  upon  men.  This  is  the  Romanist 
and  Anfflo-CatlioUc  view. 

8.  Thai  thovffh  nei  on  inatnnnent  it  it  a  weal  of 
grace  ;  divine  blessings  bein^  thereby  confirm^ 
and  obsignated  to  the  individual.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Confessions  of  the  majority  of 
the  Reformed  Churches. 

3.  That  it  ia  neither  an  inetrument  nor  a  eeal 
^fgrace^  but  einaljf  a  ceremony  of  initiation  into 
Churdi  memberAip,  This  is  the  Socinian  view 
«f  the  ordinance. 

4.  T%at  itiea  token  tf  regenerations  to  be  re- 
erived  only  by  those  who  cive  evidence  of  being 
realhr  rqienerated.    This  is  the  view  adopted  l^ 

5.  That  itiea  epnM  of  pnrificatum ;  the  use 
of  which  simply  annoonoes  that  the  religion  of 
Christ  is  a  pnri^ing  relijpon,  and  intimates  that 
the  party  reoeiviufp  the  nte  assumes  the  profes- 
tioD,  and  is  to  be  instructed  in  the  prindples,  of 
that  reliffion.  This  opinion  is  extensively  en- 
lertainea  amongst  the  Congregationalists  of  Eng- 
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alone;  others,  that  it  should  be  only  by  qffnaiem 
or  sprtniUtaa ;  and  others,  that  it  matters  not  in 
which  way  it  be  done,  the  only  thing  required 
being  the  ritual  application  of  water  to  the 
person.  The  first  class  appeal  to  the  use  of 
haptizo  by  the  classical  authors,  with  whom 
they  afllrm  it  is  always  used  in  the  sense  of  dip- 
ping or  immereing ;  and  to  such  expressions  as 
'  bemg  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  &c.,  where 
they  understand  an  allusion  to  a  typical  burial, 
by  submersion  in  water.  The  second  class  rely 
upon  the  usase  of  haptizo  bv  the  sacred  writers, 
who,  they  allege,  employ  it  frequentiy  where 
immersion  ib  not  to  be  supposed,  as  when  they 
si>eak  of  'baptism  with  fire,'  and  'baptism 
with  the  Spirit;'  upon  the  allied  impossibility 
of  immersmg  such  multitudes  as  we  learn  were 
baptized  at  once  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost;  upon  the  supposed  improbability  of 
an  Eastern  female  like  Lydia  allowinff  herself 
to  be  publicly  immersed  by  a  man  whom  she 
had  never  seen  before ;  upon  the  language  used 
by  Paul  at  Philippi,  when  he  commanded  water 
to  be  hroeght  into  the  room,  that  he  might  hejh 
tize  the  jailor  and  his  &mily,  language  which,  it 
is  said,  cannot  be  understora  of  such  a  quantity 
of  water  as  would  be  required  to  immerse  in  suc- 
cession a  whole  household ;  and  upon  the  use  of 
the  tenn  haptiem^  to  designate  what  is  elsewhere 
spoken  of  as  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  7*he 
third  class  maintain,  that  according  to  universal 
usage  haptizo  signifies  simply  to  wet,  and  that 
the  following  preposition  determines  whether  it 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  wetting  by  immer- 
sion or  not;  they  urge  especially  hSbX  the  word 
rs  used  in  the  Mev  Testament  possesses  so  much 
of  a  technical  character,  that  it  is  not  possible 
from  it  to  deduce  any  correct  inference  as  to  the 
mode  ot  baptizing;  and  they  adduce  historioal 
evidence  to  show  that  baptism  was  performed  in- 
differently by  immersion  or  afihsion  as  conve- 
nience dictated. 
In  fine,  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  re- 

ring  the  proper  eubjecte  of  baptism.     Here 
we  have  three  classes. 

1.  Those  who  maintain  that  baptism  is  to  be 
administered  only  to  those  who  believe  and  give 
evidence  of  being  regenerated.  This  opinion  is 
grounded  chiefly  upon  the  positions  mat.  Re- 
pentance and  Faith  are  distinctly  prescribed  in 
the  New  Testament  as  conditions  of  baptism,  and 
the  alle^  ihct  that  the  Apostles  did  not  baptise 
any,  until  satisfied  that  they  sinoereljr  believed 
It  IS  urged  also  by  the  advocates  of  tms  opinion, 
against  the  practice  of  infimt  baptism,  that  not 
onlv  are  infimts  excluded  firom  baptism  by  their 
inability  to  comply  with  the  required  terms,  but 
that  they  are  virtually  excluded  by  their  baptism 
not  being  expressly  enjoined  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament It  b  also  alleged  that  infknt  baptism 
was  unknown  to  the  Early  Church,  and  was  a 
corrupt  invention  of  the  patristic  age. 

2.  Tliose  who  contena  that  baptism  is  to  be 
administered  not  only  to  believers  who  have  not 
been  before  baptized,  but  to  the  infknt  oflbpring 
of  bdievera.  This  opinion  is  chiefly  based  on 
the  covenant  established  by  God  with  Abraham. 
This  covenant  it  is  maintained  was  the  everlast- 
ing covenant,  the  covenant  of  grace;  under  it  a 
conneotioii  of  a  spiritual  kind  was  reoonited  as 
ezistiiif  between  parents  and  their  ohilareB;  in 
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virtue  of  this  the  latter  received  the  sign  of  the 
cofvenanted  bleflsiD^;  uo  eridence  can  be  ad- 
dooed  that  this  divinely-apooiated  coDBection 
has  been  abrogated,  though  uie  lign  of  &e  coYe- 
nant  has  been  changed ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
U  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  Apostles 
administered  to  the  dilldren  of  converts  to  Chris- 
tiani^  the  same  rite,  that  of  baptism,  which  the^ 
administered  to  the  converts  themselves.  It  is 
also  affirmed  by  this  party  that  the  requiring  of 
faith  and  repentance  as  a  condition  of  baptism  in 
the  case  of  adnlts  cannot  be  fairly  held  as  in- 
cluding children,  inasmuch  as  by  the  same  reason- 
ing children  dying  in  in&ncv  would  be  excluded 
from  salvation,  ft  is  denied  that  the  absence  of 
any  express  injunction  to  baptize  children  virtu- 
ally prohibits  their  baptism;  and  the  assertion 
that  infimt  baptism  was  unknown  in  the  primi- 
tive  age  is  remitted  by  historical  evidence. 

3.  Those  who  assert  that  baptism  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  all  who  either  will  place  them- 
}¥>Ives  under  Christian  instruction,  such  as  adnlts 
who  have  grown  up  a3  heathens,  Jews,  or  in- 
fidels; or  who  may  be  thus  placed  by  their 
parents  or  guardians,  such  as  infants.    In  sup- 
port of  this  view,  stress  is  laid  upon  oar  Lord's 
words  when  he  commanded  his  Apostles  to  go 
and  teach  and  baptize  all  nations ;  the   *  bap- 
tizing'  being  regarded  as  associated  with  the 
'teaching'   and   commensurate  with  it,  whilst 
what  is  said  about  'believing*  b  regarded  as  re- 
lating to  something  which  may  or  may  not  follow 
the  teaching  and  baptizing,  but  which  is  declared 
to  be  essential  to  salvation.    It  is  argued  that  the 
j  Apostolic  practice  was  altogether  in  accordance 
nith  this  view  of  our  Lord's  commission,  iuas- 
moch  as  the  multitudes  freqoently^  baptized  by 
•  tho  Apostles  were  such,  that  to  obtain  satis&ctory 
:  evidence  of  the  knowledge  and  piety  of  each  in- 
dividual was  impossible  in  the  time  which  elapsed 
,  between  the  ^Apostiesf  preachiuff  and  the  bap- 
I  tizing  to  which  it  led ;  whilst  sudi  cases  as  tho«>e 
'  of  Simon  Magus  and  the  Philippian  Jailor  show 
that  even  vei^  ignorant  men,  and  men  who 
could  not  possibly  give  what  any  person  would 
receive  as  credible  evidence  of  piety,  were  at 
I  onoe  Ittptized.    The  practice  of  the  Aposties  also 
^  in  baptizing  whole  households,  including  children 
'  and  servants,  without  asking  any  questions  as  to 
'  their  knowledge  and  belief,  is  urged  in  favour  of 
this  opinion,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  pi-ao- 
I  tifie  of  the  Church. 

'     Baptisx  yoH  THB  DEAD.^Paul  (1  Cor.  xv. 
29)  uses  this  phrase.    Few  passages  have  under- 
gone more  numerous  and  arbitrary  emendations 
:  uian  this  text    We  shall  examine  first — 

A.  Thou  vderpretations  wh  ich  take  it  to  be  tome 
particular  ajpplication  ^baptism. 

I.  Some  imagine  that  Paul  speaks  of  a  baptism 
which  a  living  man  receives  m  the  place  of  a 
dead  one. 

Various  passages  have  been  quoted  from  the 
.  ikthers  in  support  of  this  opinion ;  but  all  we  can 
I  infer  from  their  statements  is,  that  baptism  by 
sobstxtution  had  taken  place  among  the  Mar^ 
aonites,  and  perhaps  also  among  the  Cerinthians 
and  other  smaller  sects  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century ;  but  that  it  existed  between  that 
period  and  the  time  when  Paul  wrote  the  above 
passage  is  wholly  nusubstactiated. 

The  idea,  then,  that  such  a  superstitious  custom 
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existed  in  the  Corinthian  community  is  devoid 
of  all  historical  evidence. 

The  difficulties  will  still  more  inoresse.  if  we 
were  to  admit,  with  Olhausen,  Ruekert,  and  De 
Wette,  that  the  Apostie  approved  of  the  absurd 
practice  in  question,  since  he  would  thus  be 
brought  into  contradiction  with  his  own  prin- 
ciples on  the  importance  of  faith  and  external 
works,  which  he  developes  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  In  the  words  of  Paul  we  discover  no 
opinion  of  his  own  concerning  the  justice  or  in- 
justice  of  the  rite ;  it  is  merely  brought  in  as  an 
araumentum  ex  concesao  in  favour  of  the  object 
which  he  pursues  through  the  whole  chapter 
(oomp.  1  Cor.  ii.  5).  However  much  may  be 
objected  against  this  interpretation,  it  is  by  &r 
more  reasonable  than  the  exjplanations  given  by 
other  critics.  The  Corinthian  community  was 
certainly  of  a  mixed  character,  consisting  of  indi- 
viduals of  various  views,  ways  of  thinking,  and 
different  stages  of  education :  so  that  there  might 
still  have  existed  a  small  number  among  them 
capable  of  such  absurdities.  We  are  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  the 
case  to  maintain  the  contrary,  while  the  simple 

gummatical  sense  of  the  passage  is  decidedly  in 
vour  of  the  proposed  interpretation. 

2.  Origen,  Luther,  Chemnitz,  and  Joh.  Ger- 
hard, interpret  the  words  as  relating  to  baptism 
over  the  graves  of  the  members  of  tlie  commu- 
nity, a  favourite  rendezootu  of  the  early  Chris-, 
tians.  Luther  says  that  in  order  to  strengthen 
their  fiiith  in  the  resurrection,  the  Christians  bap- 
tized over  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  But  the  custom 
alluded  to  dates  from  a  much  later  period. 

3.  Epiphanius  mentions  also  a  view,  according 
to  which  the  word  rendered  *^dead*  if  to  be 
translated  mortaliff  ill  persons  whose  baptism 
was  expedited  hy  fpnnklii.g  water  upon  them  on 
their  death-bed,  iustead  of  immersing  tiiem  in 
the  usual  way :  the  rite  is  known  under  the  name 
of  haptianus  vn'nicus,  iectualui.  But  few  of  the 
modern  Uieologians  (among  whom,  however,  are 
Calvin  and  Estius)  advocated  tiiis  view,  which 
transgresses  not  less  aeaiLst  the  words  of  the 
text  Uian  against  all  histoncal  kLowledge  of 
the  subject 

B.  The  interpretations  which  suppose  thai  the 
text  speaks  ^general  chttreh  baptism.  To  these 
belongs  the  oldest  opinion  we  know  of,  given  in 
Tertiulian,  according  to  which  the  Greek  word 
rendered  */or '  is  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  on 
account  of,  and  the  word  rendered  *lhe  dead*  in 
that  of  dead  bodies,  they  themselves,  the  baptized, 
as  dead  persons.  The  notion  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  this  version  is,  that  the  body  possesses 
a  guarantee  for  resurrection  in  the  act  of  bap- 
tism, in  which  it  also  shares.  The  sinking  under 
and  rising  up  is  with  them  a  symbol  of  burying 
and  resurrection. 

2.  A  later  view,  expressed  by  Chrysostom^ 
adopts  the  same  meaning  as  regards  *  the  dead,' 
but  construes  the  whole  clause  *  in  behalf  of  the 
dead,'  to  signify  *  in  the  belief  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.'  This  ungrammatical  version  is 
adopted  by  Theophy  lact :'  Why  are  men  baptized 
at  all  in  behalf  of  resuiTection,  that  is,  in  expect- 
ation of  resurrection,  if  the  dead  rise  not  ?* 

3.  Pelaj^ius,  Olcarius,  Fabricius,  are  of  opmion 

I  that  the  phrase  *on  account  of  the  dead,'  or  *of 
>  those  who  are  dead,'  although  strictiy  plural^ 
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Kie,  upon  vhich  be  bad  the  roll  read  to  him ; 
after  hearing  a  part  of  it,  he  cat  it  with  a 
penknife,  and,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  his  ooansellors,  threw  it  into  the  fire  of  his 
winter  parlour,  where  he  was  sitting.  He  then 
ordered  Jeremiah  and  Banich  to  be  seised,  bnt 
they  could  not  be  found.  The  Jews  to  this  day 
commemorate  the  burning  of  this  roll  by  an  an- 
nual fhst  Another  roll  was  now  written  by 
Baruch  from  the  prophet's  dictation,  containing 
all  that  was  in  the  former,  with  some  additions, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  prophecy 
respecting  the  ruin  of  Jehoiachim  and  his  house, 
as  the  punishment  of  his  impious  act  This  roll 
is  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  which  we  now  pos- 
sess. Baruch,  being  himself  terrified  at  the 
threats  contained  in  the  prophetic  roll,  received 
the  comforting  assurance  that  he  would  himself 
be  delivered  m>m  the  calamities  which  should 
befid  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  After  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  in  {he  eleventh  year  of  the  reign 
of  king  Zedekiah,  when  the  Jews,  after  their  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  obstinately  persisted  in  their 
determination  to  migrate  to  Egypt,  against  the 
remonstrances  of  the  prophet,  both  Baruch  and 
Jeremiah  accompanied  tnem  to  that  country, 
where  they  remained  until  the  death  of  Jeremiah. 
There  is  no  account  in  Scripture  of  Baruch's  re- 
turn from  E^ypt,  but  the  Rabbins  allege  that  he 
died  in  Babylon,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  exile. 
Josepbus  asserts  that  he  waa  well  skilled  in  the 
Hebrew  language ;  and  that,  after  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  Nebuzaradan  treated  Baruch  with 
consideration,  from  respect  to  Jeremiah,  whose 
misfortunes  he  had  shared,  and  whom  he  had 
accompanied  to  prison  and  exile  (Antiq.  z.  11). 

BARUCH,  BOOK  OF  (Apocrtpha),  follows 
next  after  the  book  of  Jeremiah  in  the  Septuagint 
Version.  Several  learned  writers  strongly  con- 
tend for  its  canonicity ;  but  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  generally  believed  to  preptonderate  against  it 

The  subject  of  the  book  is  (1)  an  exhortation 
to  wisdom  and  a  due  obseirance  of  the  law. 
(2)  It  then  introduces  Jerusalem  as  a  widow, 
comforting  her  children  with  the  hope  of  a  re- 
turn. (3)  An  answer  follows  in  confirmation  of 
^.his  hope.  A  prolo^e  is  prefixed,  stating  that 
Baruch  had  read  his  book  to  Jeremiah  and  the 
people  in  Babylon  by  the  river  Sud  (Euphrates), 
by  which  the  people  were  brought  to  repentance, 
and  sent  the  book  wijth  a  letter  and  presents  to 
Jerusalem. 

BARZIULAI,  a  wealthy  old  Gileadite  of  Ro- 
gelim,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  loyal^ 
when  David  fled  beyond  the  Jordan  fh>m  his 
jon  Absalom.  He  sent  in  a  liberal  supply  of 
provisions,  beds,  and  other  conveniences  for  the 
•ise  of  the  king's  followers  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27 ; 
\ix.  32).  On  the  king's  triumphant  return,  Bar- 
2illai  attended  him  as  fkr  as  the  Jordan,  but  de- 
;3lined,  by  reason  of  his  advanced  age,  to  proceed 
to  Jerusalem  and  receive  the  favours  to  which 
he  had  entitled  himself. 

BA'SHAN,  a  name  which  probably  denotes  the 
peculiar  fertility  of  the  soiL  The  sacred  writers  in- 
vade in  Bashan  that  part  of  the  country  eastward 
of  the  Jordan  which  was  given  to  half  the  tribe 
jf  Manasseh,  situated  to  the  north  of  Gilead.  The 
first  notice  of  this  country  is  in  Gen.  xiv.  5 ; 
compare  with  Josh.  xii.  4.  When  the  Israelites 
inTBoed  the  Promised  Land,  Argob,  a  province  of 
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Bashan,  contaiiied  <  sixty  ihieed  dties,  with  walls 
and  gates  and  braaeen  bairB,  berides  unwalled  towBS 
a  great  many'  (Dent  iiL  4,  5 ;  1  Kings  iv.  13). 
These  were  all  taken  by  the  Israelites,  and  Og 
and  his  people  utterly  destroyed.  Golan,  one  ^ 
the  cities  of  refVige,  was  situated  in  this  coantry 
(Dent  iv.  48 ;  Josh.  xx.  8 ;  xxi.  27).  Solomon 
appointed  twelve  officers  to  furnish  the  monthly 
supplies  for  the  royal  household,  and  allotted  the 
reffion  of  Argob  to  the  son  of  Geber  (I  Kings  iv. 
]  3).  Towards  the  close  of  Jehu's  reign  Hazael  in- 
vaded the  land  of  Israel,  and  smote  the  whole  east- 
ern territory,  *  even  Gilead  and  Bashan  *  (2  Kings 
X.  89) ;  but  after  his  death  the  cities  he  had  taken 
were  recovered  by  Jehoash  (Joash^  (2  Kings  xiii. 
25),  who  defeatea  the  Syrians  in  three  battles,  as 
Elisha  had  predicted  (2  Kmgs  xiii.  19).  After 
the  captivity  the  name  Batamea  was  applied  to 
only  a  part  of  the  andent  Bashan ;  the  rest  being 
called  Trachonitis,  Aaranitis,  and  Gaulaaitis. 
All  these  provinces  were  granted  by  Augustus  to 
Herod  the  Great,  and  on  his  death  Batanca 
formed  a  part  of  Philip's  tetrarchy.  At  his 
decease,  a.d.  34,  it  was  annexed,  by  Tiberius,  to 
the  province  of  Syria ;  bnt  in  a.d.  37  it  was  given 
by  Caligula  to  Herod  Agrippa,  the  son  of  Aris- 
tobulus,  with  the  title  of  kins  (Acts  xii.  1).  Frum 
the  time  of  Agrippa's  death,  in  a.d.  44,  to  a.d.  53. 
tfaepovemment  again  reverted  to  the  Romans, 
but  It  was  then  restored  bv  Claudius  to  Agrippa  II. 
(Acts  XXV.  \S\  The  richness  of  the  pasture-land 
of  Bashan,  and  the  consequent  superiority  of  iu 
breed  of  cattle,  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  die 
Scriptures.  We  read  in  Dent  xxxii.  14,  of  *  rams 
of  the  breed  of  Bashan'  (Ezek.  xxxix.  18). 
'  Rams,  lambs,  bulls,  goats,  all  of  them  &tlinffs  of 
Bashan.'  The  oaks  of  Bashan  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (Isa.  ii 
18 ;  Zech.  xi.  2).  In  l&ekiel's  description  of  the 
wealth  and  maenificenoe  of  Tyre  it  is  said,  *  Of 
the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  made  their  oars ' 
(xxvii.  6).  The  ancient  commentators  on  Amos 
iv.  1,  •  the  kine  of  JBashan,'  Jerome,  Theodoret, 
and  Cyril,  speak  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the 
exuberant  fertility  of  Bashan,  and  modem  tra- 
vellers corroborate  their  assertions. 

BASKET.  There  are  several  words  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  by  which  dififerent  kinds  of 
baskets  appear  to  be  mdicated : — 

1.  Dud,  which  occurs  in  2  Kings  x.  7,  where 
the  heads  of  Ahab's  sons  are  sent  fi-om  Samaria 
to  Jesreel  in  baskets ;  Jer.  xxiv.  2,  as  contun- 
ing  figs ;  and  Ps.  Ixxxi.  6  (rendered  pott\  also 
as  containing  figs ;  i^ere,  therefore,  deliverance 
from  the  baskets  means  deliveranoe  firom  the 
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Kuidage  of  canning  burdens  in  Jlstskete.  In  fket, 
^17  heayy  hardens  were  thus  carried  in  Egypt, 
.t«  com  in  Terr  large  baskets  fh>m  the  field  to 
ihe  threshiog-fioor,  and  firom  the  threshing-floor 
to  the  granaries.  They  were  carried  between 
two  men  by  a  pole  resting  on  their  ihaulders ; 
which  agrees  with  the  preyious  clause  of  the  cited 
text,  *  I  removed  his  shoulder  fVom  the  burden/ 
This  labour  and  form  of  the  basket  are  often 
shown  in  the  E^prptian  sculptures. 

2.  Teba,  which  occurs  in  connection  with 
agricultural  objects,  *  the  basket  and  the  store ' 
!;Deut.  xxvi.  2-4;  xxviii.  5-17),  and  would  there- 
fore appear  to  hare  been  somewhat  similar  to 
The  above ;  and,  in  fict,  the  Egyptian  aculptures 
show  different  baskets  applied  to  this  use. 

3.  Kelub.  From  the  etymology,  this  appears 
to  have  been  an  interwoven  bMaet,  made  of 
'eaTes  or  rushes.  In  Lev  v.  27,  however,  it  is 
ised  for  a  bird-cage,  which  most  have  been  of 
jpen  work,  and  probably  not  unlike  our  own 
dicker  bird-cages.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
fruit-baskets  (Amos  viii.  1,  2),  Egyptian  ex- 
imples  of  which  are  presented  in  figs.  2  and  4 

which  contain  pomegranates)  of  the  annexed  cut 
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SS.    [Ancient  Egyptian.] 

4.  Saubiixoth,  occurs  only  in  Jer.  vi.  9, 
where  it  obviously  denotes  osskets  in  which 
ftrapes  were  deposited  as  they  were  gathered. 
The  form  of  the  baskets  used  for  this  purpose 
is  often  shown  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and 
is  similar  to  that  represented  in  fig.  4,  cut  83. 

5.  In  all  the  other  places  w^re  the  word 
basket  occurs,  we  are  doubtless  to  understand  a 
basket  made  of  rushes,  similar  both  in  form  and 
material  to  those  used  b^  carpenters  for  carrymg 
their  tools.  This  is  still  the  common  kind  (? 
basket  thronghoat  Western  Asia ;  and  its  use  in 
ancient  Egypt  is  shown  by  an  actual  specimen 
which  was  found  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  and 
which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was, 
in  fucU  a  carpenter's  basket,  and  contained  his 
U)oIs(fig.  1,  cut  83). 

The  specimens  of  Egyptian  baskets  in  the 
British  Museum,  represented  in  our  cut,  convey 
1  ikvonrable  idea  of  the  basket-work  of  ancient 
times.  Some  of  these  are  worked  ornamentally 
with  colours  (figs.  3,  5,  cut  83).  And  besides 
these  the  monuments  eschibit  a  large  variety  of 
hand-baskets,  of  different  shapes,  and  so  exten- 
sively employed  as  to  show  the  numerous  appli- 
cations of  basket-work  in  the  remote  times  to 
which  these  representations  extend.  They  are 
mostly  mann&ctnred,  the  stronger  and  larger 


sorts  of  the  fibres,  and  the  finer  of  the  leaves  of 
the  palm-tree,  and  not  unfrequenUy  of  rushes, 
but  more  seldom  of  reeds. 

BASTARD  (Deut.  xxiii.  2,  and  Zech.  ix.  6). 
Some  understand  by  this  word  the  offspring  of 
prostitutes,  but  they  forget  that  prostitutes  were 
expressly  forbidden  to  be  tolerated  by  the  law  of 
Moses  (Lev.  xix.  29;  Deut  xxiii.  17).  The 
most  probable  conjecture  is  that  which  applies 
the  term  to  the  offispring  of  heathen  prostitutes 
in  the  neighbourhooid  of  Palestine ;  since  no  pro- 
vision was  made  by  Moses  against  their  tolera- 
tion, and  wh6  were  a  sort  of  priestesses  to  the 
Syrian  goddess  Astarte  (comp.  Num.  xxv.  l,  aq. ; 
Hos.  iv.  14 ;  1  Kings  xiv.  24 ;  xv.  12 ;  xxiL  47  ; 
2  Kings  xxiii.  7). 

That  there  existed  such  bastard  offspring 
amonff  the  Jews,  is  proved  by  the  history  of 
Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  1-7),  who  on  this  account  was 
expelled,  and  deprived  of  his  patrimony. 

BAT  occurs  m  Lev.  xi.  19;  Deut  xiv.  18: 
Isa.  ii.  20;  and  Baruch  vL  22.  In  Hebrew  the 
word  implies  flying  in  the  dark ;  which,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  sentence  '  moreover  thr 
othelaph  and  every  creeping  thing  that  flieth  if 
unclean  unto  you;  they  shall  not  be  eaten,'  is  so 
clear,  that  there  cannot  be  a  mistake  respecting 
the  order  of  animals  meant  At  first  sight  ani- 
mals so  diminutive,  lean,  and  repugnant  to  the 
senses,  must  appear  scarcely  to  have  required  tht- 
legislator's  attention ;  but  the  Act  evidenUy  showc 
that  there  were  at  the  time  men  or  tribes  who 
ate  animals  classed  with  bats,  a  practice  still  iu 
vogue  in  the  great  Australasian  islands,  where  the 
fragivorons  Pteropi  of  the  harm  or  goblin  fiunily, 
by  our  seamen  denominated  flying-dogs,  and 
erroneoosly  vampjp^es,  are  caught  and  eaten ;  bat 
where  the  insectivorous  true  bats,  such  as  the 
genera  common  in  Europe,  are  rejected.  Some 
of  the  species  of  harpies  are  of  the  bulk  of  a  rat 
with  from  three  to  four  feet  of  .expanse  between 
the  tips  of  the  wings;  they  have  a  fierce  dog- 
like head,  and  are  nearly  all  marked  with  a  space 
of  rufi>us  hair  fh>m  the  forehead  over  the  neck 
and  along  part  of  the  back.  They  reside  in  the 
most  dense* foliage  of  large  trees,  whence  they 
fly  out  at  night  and  do  considerable  damage  to 
the  plantations  of  fruit-trees.  It  was  to  one  or 
more  species  of  this  section  of  Cheiroptera  that 
the  Mosaic  prohibition  was  perhaps  directed ; 
and  it  is  likewise  to  them  that  may  be  referred 
the  foundation  of  the  andent  legends  concerning 
harpies,  which,  however  much  they  may  be  dis- 
torted, have  a  basis  of  truth.  Indeed,  when  we 
consider  their  voice,  the  faculty  they  have  of 
feeding  with  their  thumbs,  their  lormidable  teeth, 
their  habit  of  flying  in  the  day  during  dark  wea- 
ther, and  their  willingness,  though  they  are  fru- 
givorous,  to  devour  not  onljr  insects,  but  also  the 
blood  and  flesh  of  small  animals,  we  may  admit 
that  originally  they  were  more  daring  in  the  pre 
sence  of  man ;  that  their  true  characters  are  but 
moderately  amplified  by  poetical  fiincy ;  and  that 
the  Mosaic  injunction  was  strikingly  appropriate. 

In  the  text  of  Scripture  where  allusion  is  made 
to  caverns  and  dark  places,  true  Vespertilionids, 
or  insect-eating  bats,  similar  to  the  European, 
are  clearly  designated. 

BATH-SHE'BA,  also  Bath-suda,  daughter  of 
Eliam,  grand-daughter  of  Ahitophel,  and  wife  of 
Uriah ;  she  was  Mduced  and  became  pregnant 
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hy  King  David  daring  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was^then  eng^ed  at  the  siege  of 
Rabbah  (2  Sam.  xi.  4,  5 ;  Ps.  11  2\  The  child 
thus  bom  in  adultery  became  ill  and  died  (2 
Sam.  zii.  15-18).  After  the  lapse  of  the  period 
of  mourning  for  her  husband,  who  was  slain  by 
the  contrivance  of  David  (xi.  16\  she  was  le- 
Kally  married  to  the  king  (xl  27),  and  bore  him 
Solomon  (xii.  24;  1  Kinss  1.  11 ;  ii.  13).  In 
1  Chron.  iii.  5,  she  is  called  Bath-shna  instead  of 
Bath-sheba;  and  her  fiither  Ammiel,  instead  of 
Eliam  (comp.  Afatt  L  6).  The  other  children 
of  Bath-sheba  are  named  in  2  Sam.  v.  14;  1 
Chron.  ilL  5.  She  is  afterwards  mentioned  only 
in  consequence  of  her  good-natured  intercession 
for  Adoni^ah,  which  incidentally  displays  the 
respect  with  whidi  die  was  treated  by  king 
Solomon,  her  son  (1  Kings  IL  19).  [David  ; 
Adonijah.I 

BATTLE,  SYSTEM  OP.  Though  the  He- 
brews in  their  mode  of  conducting  warlike  ope- 
rations varied  somewhat  in  the  course  of  ages, 
and  are  elsewhere  shown  to  have  been  swayed 
by  the  practice  of  greater  and  more  military  na- 
tions, still,  from  the  period  when  the  institution 
of  royalty  gave  rise  to  an  oreanized  system,  it 
was  a  maxim  to  spare  the  soldiers  all  unneces- 
sary fktigue  beft>re  an  engagement,  and  to  supply 
them  liberally  with  food.  Their  arms  were  en- 
joined to  be  in  the  best  order,  and  when  drawn 
up  for  battle  they  formed  a  line  of  solid  squares 
of  a  hundred  men,  each  square  being  ten  deep, 
and  with  sufficient  interval  between  them  to 
allow  of  fkcility  in  movements,  and  fi>r  the 
slingers  to  pass  tiiroagh.  The  archers  may  have 
occupied  the  two  fltrnks,  or  formed  in  the  rear, 
according  to  the  intentions  of  the  commander  on 
the  occasion ;  but  the  slingers  were  always  sta^ 
tioned  in  the  rear  until  they  were  ordered  for- 
ward to  impede  a  hostile  approach,  or  to  com- 
mence an  engagement  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  modern  skirmishers.  Meantime,  while  the 
tmmpets  waited  to  sound  the  last  signal,  the 
king,  or  his  representative,  appeared  in  his  sacred 
dress,  except  when  he  wished  to  remain  un- 
known, as  at  Megiddo  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  22),  and 
proceeded  \o  muce  the  final  dispositions,  in  the 
middle  of  his  chosen  braves,  attended  by  priests 
who,  by  their  exhortations,  animated  the  ranks 
within  hearing.  It  was  now,  we  may  suppose, 
when  the  enemy  was  at  hand,  that  the  slingers 
would  be  ordered  to  pass  between  the  intervals 
of  the  line  of  solid  squares,  open  their  order,  and 
with  shoats,  let  fir  their  stone  or  leaden  missiles, 
until  bv  the  gradual  approach  of  the  opposing 
fronts  they  would  be  hemmed  in,  and  be  recalled 
to  the  rear,  or  to  cover  a  fiank.  Then  would 
come  the  signal  to  charge,  and  the  great  shout  of 
battle ;  the  heavy  infkntry,  receiving  the  order  to 
attack,  would  press  direct  upon  the  front  of  the 
enemy,  under  cover  of  their  shields  and  levelled 
spears ;  the  rear  ranks  might  then,  if  so  armed, 
cast  their  second  darts,  and  archers  from  their 
rear  shoot  hip;h,  so  as  to  pitch  the  arrows  over 
their  own  mam  line  of  spearmen  into  the  dense 
masses  beyond  them.  If  the  enemy  broke 
through  the  intervals,  we  may  imagine  that  a 
line  of  charioteers  in  reserve,  breaking  from 
their  position,  might  in  part  charse  among  the 
disordered  ranks  of  the  foe,  drive  them  back,  and 
ftcUitate  the  restoration  of  the  oppressed  masses. 
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or  wheeling  round  a  flank,  fUl  upon  die  enemy, 
or  be  encountered  by  a  similar  maniBavre^  and 
perhaps  repulsed.  The  kiuf,  meanwhile,  sur- 
rounded by  his  princes,  posted  close  to  tiie  rear 
of  his  line  of  battie,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
showered  missiles,  would  watch  the  enemy  and 
remedy  every  disorder.  Thos  it  was  that  sererml 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Judah  were  slain  (2  Qiran. 
xviii.  .3S,  and  xxxv.  23),  and  that  such  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  human  life  took  place :  for  die 
shock  of  two  hostile  lines  of  masses  at  least  ten 
in  depth,  advancing  under  the  confidence  of 
breastplate  and  shield,  when  once  engaged  hand 
to  hand,  had  difficulties  of  no  ordinair  nature  to 
retreat ;  because  the  hindermost  ranks  not  feel- 
ing personally  the  first  slaughter,  woold  not,  and 
the  loremost  could  not,  fhll  back ;  neither  could 
the  commanders  disengage  the  line  without  a 
certainty  of  beinff  defeated.  The  ftte  of  die  day 
was  therefore  no  longer  within  the  control  of  tlie 
chief,  and  nothing  but  obstinate  valour  was  left 
to  decide  the  victory.  Under  such  drcumstanoes 
defeat  led  to  irretrievable  confusion ;  and  where 
either  party  possessed  superiority  in  cavalry  and 
chariots  of  war,  it  would  be  materiall^r  incrnscd  : 
but  where  the  in£uitry  alone  had  principally  to 
pursue  a  broken  enemy,  that  fierce,  laden  with 
shields,  and  preserving  order,  oovdd  overtax 
very  few  who  chose  to  abandon  their  defiensive 
armour,  unless  they  were  hemmed  in  1^  the 
locality.  Sometimes  a  part  of  the  army  was 
posted  in  ambush,  but  this  manoeuvre  was  most 
commonly  practised  against  the  garrisons  of 
cities  (Josh.  viiL  12 ;  Judg.  xx.  38).  In  die  case 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  16),  when  he  led  a  small 
body  of  his  own  people  suddenly  collected,  and 
fell  upon  the  guard  of  the  captives,  released 
them,  and  recovered  the  booty,  it  was  a  surprise, 
not  an  ambush;  nor  is  it  necMsaiy  that  he 
should  have  fkllen  in  with  the  main  army  of  the 
enemy.  At  a  later  period,  there  is  no  doubt  the 
Hebrew  armies,  in  imitation  of  the  Bmnans, 
formed  into  more  than  one  line  of  masses ;  but, 
it  may  be  added,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
thejr  always  possessed  more  stubborn  valour  than 
discipline. 

BATTLEMENT.    [Hocsb.] 

BAY-TREE,  or  LAUREL.  This  word  oocorp 
only  once  in  Scripture,  namely  in  Ps.  xxxviL 
35 :  '  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  greai  power, 
spreading  himself  like  a  green  bai^rte*  Com- 
mentators and  translators  have  differed  respect- 
ing the  meaning  of  this  word,  some  supposing  it 
to  indicate  a  specific  tree,  as  the  laurel ;  and 
others,  supported  by  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  is  by  some  considered 
to  mean  an  evergreen  tree,  and  by  others,  a  green 
tree  that  grows  in  its  native  soil,  or  that  has  not 
sufiered  by  transj^anting,  as  such  a  tree  spreads 
itself  luxuriantly.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
Hebrew  word  would  indicate  some  tree  resem- 
bling the  bay-tree,  rather  than  the  bav4ree  it- 
self; but  until  that  can  be- discovered,  die  latter 
is,  upon  the  whole,  well  suited  to  stand  as  its  re- 
presentative. 

The  laurel,  or  bay-tree,  hutnu  nofnlis  of  bo- 
tanisti^  is  well  known  to  the  Auatics  by  iti 
Arabic  name  of  ghar,  under  which  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Serapion  and  Avicenna,  who  quote 
chieflv  Dioscorides  and  Galen,  thus  indicating 
that  they  had  not  much  original  information  of 
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their  own  respectinff  m  tree  which  is  probably 
noC  indigenous  in  the  countries  in  which  they 
wrote.  The  leaves  and  berries  of  the  lanrel,  as 
well  as  the  bark  and  the  root,  were  employed  in 
naedicine:  the  berries  continue,  eren  in  the  pre- 
!  sent  day,  to  be  exported  to  India,  where  we 
fowod  them  in  the  bazaars,  under  the  name  of 
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kmbal-^har,  being  still  esteemed  as  a  stimulant 
medicual,  though  not  possessed  of  any  proper^ 
ties  superior  to  those  of  the  laurels  of  more 
sonthem  latitudes.  The  bay-tree  is  well  known 
10  be  common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  in 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Levant  It  is  usu- 
ally from  20  to  30  feet  in  height,  often  haying  a 
bosby  appearance,  from  throwing  up  so  many 
suckers ;  but  in  England  it  has  attained  a  height 
of  60  feet,  which  is  not  unusual  in  warmer  cli- 
mates. It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  further  to  the 
celebrity  which  it  attained  among  tiie  ancients— a 
celebrity  which  has  not  yet  passed  away,  the 
laurel>wreath  bemg  still  the  symbolical  crown  as 
well  of  warriors  as  of  poets.  Its  erer  gl:een  grate- 
ful appearance,  its  thick  shade,  and  t&  agreeable 
spicy  odour  of  its  leaves,  point  it  out  as  that 
which  was  most  likely  in  the  eye  of  the  Psalmist 

BDEL'LIUM.  This  word  occurs  but  twice  in 
the  Scriptures :  in  Gen.  ii.  12,  as  a  product  of 
the  land  of  Harilah ;  and  Num.  xi.  7,  where  the 
manna  is  likened  to  it  It  has  been  much  dis- 
puted amonff  criUcs,  both  ancient  and  modem. 
Some  consider  it  as  a  precious  stone,  and  the 
Jewish  Rabbins,  together  with  some  modem 
commentators,  translate  it  by  pearl.  But  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  pearl  was  as  yet  un- 
known in  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  it  is  nowhere 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  under  its  proper 
name  except  in  Esth.  i.  6. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  probable  that  the  Hebrew 
bedolach  is  the  aromatic  gum  bdellium,  which 
issues  from  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia,  Media,  and 
the  Indies.  Pliny's  description  of  the  tree  from  1 
which  the  bdellium  is  taken  makes  Ksmpfer's  i 
assertion  highly  probable,  that  it  is  the  sort  of 
palmrCree  so  frequently  met  with  on  the  Persian  1 


coast  and  in  Arabia  Felix.  The  term  bdellium, 
however,  is  applied  to  two  gummy  resinous  sub- 
stances. One  of  them  is  the  Indian  bdellium,  or 
false  myrrh  (perhilps  the  bdellium  of  the  Scrip- 
tures), which  is  obtained  fi-om  Amyris  HtMilsamo- 
dendron  ?)  Commiphora,  The  trunk  of  the  tree 
is  covered  with  ahght-coloured  pellicle,  as  in  the 
commcm  birch,  which  peels  off  from  time  to 
time,  exposing  to  view  a  smooth  green  coat, 
which 'in  succession  supplies  other  similar  ex- 
foliations. This  tree  diffuses  a  gratefUl  fra- 
grance, like  that  of  the  finest  myrrh,  to  a 
considerable  distance  around.  Dr.  Royle  was 
informed  that  this  species  yielded  bdellium; 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  we  may 
add  that  many  of  the  specimens  of  this  bdellium 
in  the  British  Museum  have  a  vellow  pellicle 
adhering  to  them,  precisely  like  that  of  the  com- 
mon binsh,  and  that  some  of  the  pieces  are  pei^ 
forated  by  spiny  branches— another  character 
serving  to  recognise  the  origin  of  the  bdelliimi. 
Indian  bdellium  has  considerable  resemblance 
to  myrrh.  Many  of  the  pieces  have  hairs  ad- 
hering to  them. 

The  other  kind  of  bdellium  is  called  African 
bdellium.  It  is  a  natural  production  of  Senegal, 
and  is  called  by  the  natives,  who  make  tooth- 
picks of  its  spines,  niottout.  It  consists  of 
rounded  or  oval  tears,  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  diameter,  of  a  dull  and  waxy  fhicture,  which 
in  the  course  of  time  become  opaque,  and  are  co- 
vered externally  by  a  white  or  yellowish  dust  It 
has  a  feeble  but  peculiar  odour,  and  a  bitter  taste. 
BEANS.  This  word  occurs  twice  in  Scrip- 
ture. The  first  occasion  is  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  28, 
where  beans  are  described  as  being  brought  to 
David,  as  well  as  wheat,  barley,  lentils,  &C.,  as  is 
the  custom  at  the  present  day  in  many  parts  of 
the  East  when  a  traveller  arrives  at  a  village. 
So  in  Ezekiel  iv.  9,  the  prophet  is  directed  to  take 
wheat,  barley,  beant,  lentils,  &c.,  and  make 
bread  thereof.  The  common  beans,  or  at  least 
one  of  its  varieties,  has  been  employed  as  an  ai^ 
tide  of  diet  fi^mi  the  most  ancient  times.  Beans 
were  employed  as  articles  of  diet  by  the  ancients, 
as  they  are  by  the  modems ;  and  are  considered 
to  give  rise  to  flatulence,  but  otherwise  to  be 
wholesome  and  nutritious.  They  are  cultivated 
over  a  areai  part  of  the  .old  world,  from  the 
north  of  Europe  to  the  south  of  India;  in  the 
liUter,  however,  forming  the  cold  weather  cul- 
tivation, with  wheat,  peas,  &c.  They  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Dr. 
Kitto  states  that  the  extent  of  their  cultivation 
in  Palestine  he  had  no  means  of  knowing.  In 
Egypt  thev  are  sown  in  November,  and  reaped 
in  the  middle  of  Febraary  (three  and  a  half 
months  in  the  ground) ;  but  in  SjpM,  they  may 
be  had  throughout  the  spring.  The  stalks  are 
cut  down  with  the  scythe,  and  these  are  after- 
wards cut  and  crushed,  to  fit  them  for  the  food  of 
camels,  oxen,  and  goats.  The  beans  themselves, 
when  sent  to  a  market,  are  often  deprived  of 
their  skins.  Basna^  reports  it  as  the  sentiment 
of  some  of  the  Rabbins,  that  beans  were  not  law- 
ful to  the  priests,  on  account  of  their  being  con- 
sidered the  appropriate  food  of  mourning  and 
affliction :  but  he  does  not  refer  to  the  authoritv ; 
and  neither  in  the  sacred  books  nor  in  the 
Mishna  can  be  found  any  traces  of  the  notion  to 
which  he  alludes.    So  fu  from  attaching  any 
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sort  of  impuritj  to  this  legnme,  it  is  described  as 
among  the  first-fhiit  offerings ;  and  sereral  other 
articles  in  the  latter  collection  prove  that  the 
Hebrews  had  beans  largely  in  nse,  after  they  had 
passed  them  through  the  mill. 

BEAR  is  noticed  in  1  Sam.  zvii.  34,  36,  87 ; 
2  Sam.  xvii.  8 ;  2  Kings  iL  24 ;  Prov.  zvii.  12 ; 
zzviii.  15 ;  Isa.  zi.  7 ;  Lam.  iiL  10;  Hos.  ziii.  8 ; 
Amos  V.  19,  &c.  The  genus  Ursns  is  the  largest 
of  all  the  plantigrade  camassiers,  and  with  the 
&culty  of  subsistmg  on  fruit  or  honey  unites  a 
greater  or  less  propensity,  according  to  the  spe- 
cies, to  slaughter  and  animal  food.  T<^a  sullen 
and  ferocious  disposition  it  jobs  immense  strength, 
little  vulnerability,  considerable  sagacity,  and  the 
power  of  climbing  trees.  The  brown  hear,  Ursus 
arctos,  is  the  most  sansuinary  of  the  species  of 
the  Old  Continent,  ana  Ursus  Syriacus,  or  the 
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bear  of  Palestine,  is  one  very  nearly  allied  to  it, 
differing  only  in  the  stature  being  proportion- 
ably  lower  and  longer,  the  head  and  tail  more 
proionsed,  and  the  colour  a  dull  buff  or  light 
bay,  ouen  clouded,  like  the  Pvrensean  variety, 
with  darker  brown.  On  the  back  there  is  a  ridge 
of  long  semi-erect  hairs  running  from  the  neck 
to  the  tail.  It  is  still  found  m  the  elevated 
woody  parts  of  Lebanon. 

BEARD  (THE).  Ancient  nations  in  general 
agreed  with  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  East 
in  attaching  a  great  value  to  the  possession  of  a 
beard.  The  total  absence  of  it,  or  a  spare  and 
stinted  sprinkling  of  hair  upon  the  chin,  is 
thought  by  the  Orientals  to  be  as  great  a  de- 
formity to  the  features  as  the  want  of  a  nose 
would  appear  to  us ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a 
long  and  bushy  beard,  flowing  down  in  luzuriant 
promsion  to  the  breast,  is  considered  not  only  a 
most  graceful  ornament  to  the  person,  but  as 
contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  respectability 
and  dignity  of  character,  with  this  knowledge 
of  the  eztraordinary  respect  and  value  whidi 
have  in  all  ages  been  attached  to  the  beard  in  the 
East,  we  are  prepared  to  expect  that  a  corre- 
sponding care  would  be  taken  to  preserve  and 
improve  its  appearance;  and,  accordingly,  to 
dress  and  anoint  it  with  oil  and  perfume  was, 
with  the  better  classes  at  least,  an  indispensable 
part  of  their  daily  toilet  (Ps.  czxziii.  2).  In 
many  cases  it  was  dyed  with  variegated  colours, 
by  a  tedious  and  troublesome  operation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  allowing  the  beard  to  remain  in 
a  foul  and  dishevelled  state,  or  to  cut  it  off,  was 
ODilB  of  the  mast  striking  outward  indications  of 
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deep  and  overwhelming  sorrow  (2  Sam.  ziz.  24  - 
E^  iz.  13 ;  Isa.  zv.  2 ;  Jer.'  zU.  6. 

Nor  was  less  jealousy  shown  in  guarding  the 
honour  o:^  than  in  setung  off  to  advantage,  this 
attribute  of  manhood.  The  slightest  ezhibitioD 
of  contempt,  by  sneering,  spitting  at,  pulling,  or 
even  pressing  against  it  in  a  rude  and  careless 
manner,  was  resented  as  an  insult,  such  as  would 
now,  among  men  of  the  world,  be  deemed  ezpi- 
able  only  by  a  duel.  No  one  was  permitted  to 
touch  it  ezcept  in  the  way  of  respectful  and 
affectionate  salutation,  which  was  done  by  gentl} 
taking  hold  of  its  eztremity  with  the  right  band 
and  kissing  it ;  but  even  in  that  case  it  was  only 
wives  in  approaching  their  husbands,  children 
their  parents,  or  the  nearest  and  most  attachtK) 
friends,  to  whom  this  unusual  liberty  was  granted. 
The  act  itself  being  an  ezpression  of  kind  and 
cordial  feimiliarity,  its  performance  by  Joab 
shows  in  a  flagrant  light  the  base  and  unprin- 
cipled conduct  of  that  ruthless  veteran,  when  he 
took  Amasa  by  the  beard  with  his  right  hand  to 
kiss  him  (rather  it\  and  then  having  assumed 
this  attitude  under  the  mask  of  the  most  friendi} 
feelings,  smote  his  unsuspecting  victim  under  thr 
fifth  rib  (2  Sam.  zz.  9). 

To  be  deprived  of  a  beard  was,  and  still  is,  11 
some  places  of  the  East,  the  badee  of  servitudt 
— a  mark  of  infamy,  that  degraded  a  person  trom 
the  ranks  of  men  to  those  of  slaves  and  women. 
Among  people  influenced  by  such  ideas,  we  caii 
easily  conceive  how  deep  and  intolerable  was  tht- 
affix>nt  which  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  put 
upon  the  ambassadors  of  David,  when,  among 
ouer  acts  of  insolence,  he  shaved  off^  one-half  of 
their  beards,  and  sent  them  home  in  that  gro- 
tesque condition,  exposed  to  the  derision  of  their 
countrymen  (2  Sam.  z.).  Persons  of  their  high 
rank,  who,  in  all  probability,  were  fastidious 
about  the  orderly  state  and  graceful  appearance 
of  their  beards,  would  be  even  more  sensitive  a* 
to  this  ignominious  treatment  than  those  of  at 
humbler  condition ;  and,  as  the  shavbg  off  one- 
half  of  the  beard  was  among  some  ancient  nationt. 
the  punishment  of  cowardice,  these  circumstanoef 
united  will  help  to  account  for  the  spirit  of  de- 
termined revenee  which  the  king  and  the  whole 
nation  of  Israel  breathed,  on  intelligence  of  the 
national  ouirage. 

From  the  above  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  Israel- 
ites maintained  their  beard  and  the  ideas  con- 
nected with  it,  during  their  abode  among  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  a  shaven  people.  This  is 
not  unimportant  among  the  indications  which 
evince  that,  whatever  they  learned  of  good  or 
evil  in  that  country,  they  preserved  the  appear- 
ance and  habits  of  a  separate  people.  As  the 
E^tians  shaved  their  beards  off  entirely,  the 
injunction  in  Jjsy.  ziz.  27  against  shaving  '  the 
comers  of  the  beard '  musthave  been  leyelled 
against  the  practice  of  some  other  and  bearded 
nation.  The  prohibition  is  usually  understood 
to  apply  agiiinst  rounding  the  comers  of  the 
beard  where  it  joins  the  hair ;  and  the  reason  k 
supposed  to  have  been  to  preclude  a  superstition 
of  certain  Arabian  tribes,  who,  by  shaving  off  ov 
roundiug  away  the  beard  where  it  joined  the 
hair  of  Uie  head,  devoted  themselves  to  a  certain 
deity  who  held  among  them  the  place  which 
Bacchus  did  among  the  Greeks  (comp.  Jer.  ix. 
j  26;   zzv.  23;   zliz.  32).     The  ultimate  effect 
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to  ItATe  been  altogether  to  prerent  the 

Jews  from  shaTing  oif  the  edges  of  their  beards. 
The  effect  of  this  prohibition  in  establishing  a 
distinction  of  the  Jews  fyt>m  other  nations  can- 
not be  nnderstood,  unless  we  contemplate  the 
extraTagant  diversitj  in  which  the  beard  was 
and  is  treated  hj  the  nations  of  the  East  The 
cat  is  very  interesting,  being  a  collection  of 
bearded  heads  of  foreigners  obtained  from  the 
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;  Egyptian  monuments,  and,  without  doubt,  in- 

'  clndioe  the  beards,  head-dresses,  and  physiogno- 

I  mies  of  most  of  the  nations  bordering  on  Egypt 

I  and  Palestine.  In  nearly  all  of  them  we  see 
that  the  upper  edges  of  the  beard  were  shaven 

'  o£^  and  apparently  the  hair  of  the  upper  lip. 
The  ancient  Egyptians,  although  thev  shaved 

■  their  b<»rds,  had  the  singular  custom  of  tying  a 
&Lse  beard  upon  the  chin.  This  was  probably  in 
the  way  of  a  compromise  between  their  love  of 
cleanliness  and  their  desire  to  preserve  some 
trace  of  the  distinguishing  sign  of  manhood. 

;  They  were  made  of  plaited  hair,  and  had  a  pe- 
caiiar  form  according  to  the  rank  of  the  persons 
by  whom  they  were  worn.    Private  individuals 

i  hsd  a  small  beard,  scarcely  two  inches  long ; 

I  that  of  a  king  was  of  considerable  length,  and 
square  at  the  bottom ;  and  the  figures  of  gods 
were  distinguished   by  its  turning  up  at  the 

,  eiid. 


•T.  [>.  S»  ft,  11.  Otida.  1,  4,  «,  S,  10.  Kings. 

T,  8.  Privit*  peaoni.] 

BEASTSL  In  the  Bible,  this  word,  when  used 
ia  contradistinction  to  man  (Ps.  xzxvi.  6),  de* 
notes  a  brute  creature  generally ;  when  in  con- 
tradistinction to  creeping  thing*  (Rev.  xL  2-7 ; 
izvii.  S(t),  it  has  reference  to  four-footed  ani- 
mals; and  when  to  wild  wiammeUia,  as  in  Gen.  i. 
25,  means  domesticated  catUe. 

The  ecology  of  Scripture  mar,  in  a  general 
Mus^  be  iiid  tft  emhraoe  the  whoU  range  of  ani- 


mated nature;  but  after  the  first  brief  notice  of 
the  creation  of  animals  recorded  in  Genesis,  it  is . 
limited  more  particularly  to  the  animals  found  in , 
Epypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  conn- ! 
tnes  eastward,  in  some  cases,  to  beyond  the ' 
Euphrates.  It  comprehends  mammalia,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  and  invertebrate  animals :  but  in 
a  work  like  the  Bible,  written  for  a  far  different 
purpose,  we  might  naturally  expect  that  only  a 
small  part  of  tnese  would  be  found  described, 
and  that  generical  indications  would  more  fre- 
quently occur  than  specific  characteristics.  As 
the  intention  of  Scripture,  in  its  allusions  to  ani- 
mate or  inanimate  objects,  was  not  scientific  de- 
scription, but  the  illustration  of  arguments  and 
precepts  by  images  drawn  from  objects  familiar 
to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  zoolo^  or  botany  should  \>e  treated 
systematically,  or  m  terms  such  as  modem  6<n- 
ence  has  adopted;  yet  where  we  can  now  fViUj* 
ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  text,  the  ima- 
gery drawn  fit>m  natunil  history  is  alwayrs 
forcible,  correct,  and  effective,  even  where  it ! 
treats  the  subject  under  the  conditions  of  the  | 
contemporary  popular  belief;  for,  had  the  in-  I 
spired  writers  entered  into  explanations  on  mat^  I 
ters  of  science  not  then  commonly  understood, 
the  poetical  force  of  the  imagery,  and  conse- 
quentiy  its  intended  effect,  must  necessarily  have 
been  greatiy  diminished ;  yet,  where  system  is 
appropriate,  we  find  a  classified  general  distri- 
bution of  the  creation,  simple  indeed,  but  suf- 
ficiently^ applicable  to  all  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  introduced.  It  resembles  other  parts  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  earliest  nations,  in  which 
the  physical  distribution  of  matter,  excepting  so 
fkr  as  man  is  concerned,  proceeds  by  triads. 
Botany  is  treated  under  the  heads  of  grass, 
shrubs,  and  trees :  in  animated  nature,  beginning 
with  the  lowest  organized  in  the  watery  element, 
we  have  first '  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,' 
animalcula,  Crustacea,  insects,  &c. ;  secon<]^  fishes 
and  amphibia,  including  the  huge  tenants  of  the 
waters,  whether  or  not  they  uso  frequent  the 
land,  crocodiles,  python  serpents,  and  perhaps 
even  those  which  are  now  considered  as  of  a 
more  ancient  soologr  than  the  present  system, 
the  great  Saurians  or  geology ;  and  third,  it  ap- 
pears, birds,  *  flying  creatures '  (Gen.  L  20) ;  and 
still  advancing  (cetaceans,  pinnatipeds,  whales 
and  seals  being  excluded),  we  have  quadrupeds, 
forming  three  other  divisions  or  orders:  1st, 
cattie,  embracing  the  ruminant  herbivora,  ge- 
nerally gregarious,  and  capable  of  domesticity ; 
2nd,  wild  beasts,  camivora,  including  all  beasts 
of  prey;  and  drd,  reptiles,  minor  quadrupeds, 
such  as  creep  by  means  of  many'  fbet,  or  slide 
along  the  snr&ce  of  the  soil,  serpents,  anneudes, 
&c. ;  finallv,  we  have  man,  standing  alone  in 
intellectual  supremacy.  The  classification  of 
Moses,  as  it  may  be  dirawn  from  Deuteronomy, 
appears  to  be  confined  to  Vartebrata  alone,  or 
animals  having  a  spine  and  ribs,  although  the 
fourth  class  might  include  others :  taking  man 
as  one,  it  forms  five  classes — 1st,  Man;  2nd, 
Beasts ;  Srd,  Birds ;  4th,  Reptiles ;  5th,  Fishes.  It 
is  the  same  as  that  in  Leviticus  xi.,  where  beasts 
are  further  distinsuished  bto  those  with  solid 
hooih  %nd  those  with  cloven  feet  But  the  passage 
specially  refers  to  animals  that  might  be  law- 
rally  eaten  because  they  were  dean,  and  others 
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prohibited  because  thej  were  declared  undean, 
although  some  of  them,  according  to  the  common 
belief  of  the  time,  might  ruminate ;  for  it  may 
be  repeated  that  &e  Scriptares  vere  not  iop 
tendea  to  embrace  anatomical  disquisitionB  aimr 
ing  at  the  advancement  of  human  science,  but  to 
convey  moral  and  religious  truth,  without  dis- 
turbing the  received  opinions  of  the  time  on 
questions  having  little  or  no  relation  to  their 
main  object  In  like  manner,  fishes  and  birds 
are  divided  into  clean  and  unclean ;  and«  taken 
altogether,  the  classification  now  described  forms 
an  excellent  series  of  distinctions,  which,  even  at 
the  present  day,  and  in  countries  far  distant  from 
the  scene  where  it  was  ordained,  still  remains 
applicable,  with  little  exception,  and  from  its 
intrinsic  propriety  will  remain  in  force,  notwith- 
standUng  our  present  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  opinions  of  the  East  and  of  £g}'pt  has  ren- 
dered many  of  the  earlier  comments  upon  it  in  a 
great  measure  useless. 

BEDS.  The  manner  of  sleeping  in  warm 
Eastern  climates  was,  and  is,  necessarily  very 
differeot  from  that  which  ia  followed  in  our 
colder  regions.  The  present  usages  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  those  of  the  ancient  Jews,  and  suf- 
ficiently explain  the  passages  of  Scripture  which 
bear  on  the  subject  Beds  of  feathers  are  alto- 
gether unknown,  and  the  Orientals  lie  exceed- 
mglyhard.  Poor  people  who  have  no  certain 
home,  or  when  on  a  journey,  or  employed  dis- 
tant from  their  homes,  sleep  on  mats  or  wrapped 
in  their  outer  garment,  which  from  its  importance 
in  this  respect  was  forbidden  to  be  retained  in 
pledge  over  ni^ht  from  the  owner  (Gen.  ix.  21» 
23 ;  Kxod.  xxii.  27 ;  Deut  xxv.  13).  Under 
such  circumstances  a  stone  covered  with  eome 
folded  cloth  or  piece  of  dress  is  often  used  for  a 
pillow  (Gen.  xxviii  11).  The  more  wealthy 
classes  sleep  on  mattresc«8  stuffed  with  wool  or 
cotton,  and  which  are  often  no  other  than  a 
quilt  thickly  padded,  either  used  singly  or  one 
or  more  placed  upon  each  other.  A  similar 
quilt  of  finer  materials  forms  the  coverlet  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  a  thin  blanket  sofiloes ; 
but  sometimes  the  convenient  outer  garment  is 
used  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  was  so  among 
the  Jews,  as  we  see  from  1  Sam.  xix.  3.  The 
difference  of  use  here  is,  that  the  poor  wrap 
themttlve^  up  in  it,  and  it  forms  all  their  bed; 
whereas  whien  used  by  the  rich  it  is  as  a  coverina 
only.  A  pillow  is  placed  upon  the  mattress,  and 
over  both,  in  good  houises,  is  laid  a  sheet  The 
bolsters  are  more  valuable  than  the  mattresses, 
both  for  their  coverings  and  material :  they  are 
usually  stuffed  with  cotton  or  other  soft  sub- 
stance (Ezek.  xviii.  20) ;  bat  instead  of  these, 
skins  of  goats  or  sheep  appear  to  have  been  for- 
merly used  by  the  poorer  classes  and  in  the 
hardier  ages.  These  skins  were  probably  sewed 
up  in  the  natural  shape,  like  water-skins,  and 
stuffed  with  chaff  or  wool  (1  Sam.  xix.  13). 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  different  Hebrew 
words  translated  *  couch,'  and  '  bed,*  and  *  bed- 
stead *  in  the  authorized  version  were  actoallv 
bedsteads  of  different  torts,  or  simply  the  stand- 
ing and  fixed  divans,  such  as  those  on  which  (he 
\vestem  Asiatics  commonly  make  their  beds  at 
night  It  has  been  nsaally  thought  thai  the 
ehrace  lay  between  these  altsmatives,  because 
it  ha«  not  been  understood  that  in  the  £8«t  there 
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if,  in  Ikct,  a  varied  arranffement  in  this  nmtter: 
and  there  is  reason  to  wink  that  the  different 
Hebrew  words  answer  to  and  describe  aimi- 
larly  different  arran^ments,  although  we  may 
be  unable  now  to  give  to  the  several  Hebrew 
words  the  distinctive  applications  to  still  sub8ist> 
ingthinaa. 

The  divan,  or  da'is,  is  a  slightly  elevated  plat- 
form at  the  upper  end*  and  often  along  the  sides  j 
of  the  room.    On  Uiis  are  laid  the  mattresses  oo  | 
which  the  Western  Asiatics  sit  cross-legged  in  ' 
the  day-time,  with  large  cushions   against  the  I 
wall  to  support  the  back.    At  nijj^ht  the  light  ' 
bedding  is  usually  laid  out  upon  this  divan,  aud 
beds  for  many  persons  are  easily  formed.    The  - 
bedding  is  removed  in  the  morning,  and  depo-  ; 
sited  in  recesses  in  the  room,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose.   This  is,  however,  a  sort  of  general  sleep-  i 
mg-room  for  the  males  of  the  ramily  and  for  ! 
guests,  none  but  the  master  having  access  to  the 
inner  parts  of  the  house,  where  alone  there  are  . 
proper  and  distinct  bAd-chambers,   where  the 
bedding  is  either  laid  on  the  carpeted  floor  or  | 
placed  on  a  low  frame  or  bedstead.  I 

The  most  common  bedvtead  in    Egypt  and  , 
Arabia  is  of  this  shi^pe,  framed  rudely  or  palm-  • 


stioka.  It  was  used  in  ancient  Egypt  and  is 
figured  in  the  mural  paintings.  In  Palestine, 
Syria,  Persia,  where  the  palm-tree  is  not  common, 
and  where  timber  is  more  plentiful,  a  bed-frame 
of  similar  shape  is  made  of  boards.  This  kind  of 
bedstead  is  also  used  upon  the  house-tops  daring 
the  season  in  which  people  sleep  there,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  Ofi;*s  bedstead  was  of  this  descrip- 
tion (Deut  iiL  11).  In  the  times  in  which  he 
lived  the  palm-tree  was  more  common  in  Pales- 
tine than  at  present,  and  those  in  ordinary  use 
were  probably  formed  of  palm-aticks.  Thus 
formed  they  are  incapable  of  sustaining  any  un- 
due weight  without  being  disjointed  and  beat 
awry;  and  this  would  dictate  the  necessity  of 
makinff  the  bedstead  destined  to  sustain  tbe  vast 
bulk  of  Og  rather  with  rods  of  iron  than  with  tbe 
mid-ribs  of  the  palm-fronds.  These  bedsteads  are 
also  of  a  length  seldom  more  than  a  few  inches 
beyond  the  average  human  stature  (oomaionlv 
6  feet  S  inches),  and  henoe  the  propriety  with 
which  the  lencth  of  Og's  bedstead  is  stated  to  coo- 
yey  an  idea  of  his  stature. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  bedsteads 
were  all  of  this  sort  There  are  traces  of  a  sort  of 
portable  couch  (1  Sam.  xix.  15),  which  appears  to 
have  served  as  a  sofk  for  sitting  ou  in  the  day-time 
(I  Sam.  xxviii.  23 ;  Eaek.  xxiii. 41  \  Amos  vL  4) ; 
and  there  is  now  the  less  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  had  a  convenienoe  of  Uiia  sort,  at 
we  find  such  couches  in  use  amon^  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  and  figured  on  their  monunenta 
The  subjoined  example  is  frtm  ancient  Emt 

A  bed  with  a  tester  is  mentioned  in  Jii^h  xvl 
23,  which,  with  other  indications  and  the  finsqaent 
mention  of  rich  tapestries  hung  apen  and  about  a 
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bed  Kir  InxuriiwinMi  and  onuauntf  prov«t  tbM 
idft  as  ore  idll  used  b j  royal  and  diftiiip 


snished  personam  were  not  unknown  nnder  the 
Hebrew  monarchies  (oomp.  Efth.  L  6 ;  Pror.  Tii. 
16,  «o.;  Ezek.  zxiii.  41). 

It  IB  evident  that  the  ancient  Jews,  like  the  mo- 
dem inhabitantB  of  their  land,  seldom  or  never 
efaanfled  their  dress  on  going  to  bed.  Most  people 
only  divest  themseWes  of  their  outer  garment,  and 
loosen  the  Kgatore  of  the  waist,  excepting  daring 
the  hottest  part  of  the  snmmer,  when  tl^  sleep 
almost  entirely  nnclad. 

BEE  (oocars  in  Deut  i.  44;  Judg.  xiv.  8;  Pb. 
czriiL  12 ;  Isa.  viL  18).  This  insect  belongs  to 
the  iamily  t^id^  order  ^wumtptera,  species  tipit 
mdl{fica^  oomnioiily  callea  the  honey-bee,  becanse 
this  species  has  often  yielded  honey  to  man. 

In  proceeding  to  notice  the  principal  passages 
of  Scripture  in  which  the  bee  is  mentioned,  we 
first  pause  at  Deut  i.  44«  where  Moses  alludes  to 
the  irresistible  vengeance  with  which  bees  pursue 
their  enemies :  '  The  Amorites  came  out  against 
^oa  and  chased  you  as  bees  do,  and  destroyed  you 
m  Seir  vnto  Honnah.*  The  powerlessness  of  man 
under  the  united  attacks  of  these  insects  is  well 
attested.  Pliny  relates  that  bees  were  so  tronble- 
some  in  some  parts  of  Crete,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  forsake  their  homes;  and 
JEUan  records  that  some  places  in  Scythia  were 
fomerly  inaooeasible  on  account  of  the  swarms  of 
bees  with  winch  they  were  infested.  Park  relates 
thftt  at  DooiWio,  some  of  the  peoole  being  in  search 
of  honey,  unlbrtunately  disturbed  a  swarm  of  bees, 
which  came  out  in  ^reat  numbers,  attacked  both 
men  and  beasts,  obliged  them  to  fly  in  all  direc- 
tioiis,  so  that  he  feared  an  end  had  been  |>ut  to  his 
journey,  and  that  one  ass  died  the  same  night,  and 
another  the  next  morning.  Even  in  this  country 
the  stings  of  two  exasperated  hives  have  been 
known  to  kill  a  horse  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  reference  to  the  bee  contained  in  Judg.  xiv. 
8,  has  attracted  the  notice  of  moat  readers.  It  is 
related  in  the  5th  and  6th  verses  that  Samson, 
aided  by  supernatural  strength,  rent  a  vonug  lion, 
that  warred  against  him,  as  ne  would  have  rent  a 
kid,  and  that  *  after  a  time,*  as  he  returned  to  take 
kU  wife^  he  turned  aside  to  see  the  carcass  of  the 
lion,  and,  heboid,  there  was  a  swarm  of  bees  and 
honey  in  the  careass  of  the  lion.  It  has  been 
hastilv  concluded  that  this  narrative  £ftvours  the 
mistaken  notion  of  the  ancients,  possibly  derived 
from  misunderstanding  this  very  account,  that 
bees  might  be  enpndered  in  the  dead  bodies  of 
animals ;  and  ancient  authors  are  quoted  to  testify 
la  Aa  avcnion  of  bees  to  flesh,  unpleasant  smells, 


and  iUthy  |)]aoe8.  But  H  may  readily  be  per^ 
ceived  diat  it  is  not  said  that  the  bees  were  bred 
in  the  body  of  the  lion.  Again,  the  finequently  re- 
curring phrase,  *  after  a  time,'  litersily  'after 
days,'  m^odaced  into  the  text,  proves  that  at  least 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  all  the  flesh  of  the 
animal  to  have  been  removed  by  birds  and  beasti 
of  prey,  the  ants,  &c  The  Syriae  version  trans* 
lates  '  the  bonv  carcass/  The  learned  Bochart 
remarks  that  the  Hebrew  phrase  sometimes  signi- 
fies a  whole  year,  and  in  this  paasage  it  would  seem 
likely  to  have  this  meaning,  because  such  was  the 
length  of  time  which  usually  elapsed  between 
espoiusal  and  marriage  (see  ver.  7).  The  circum- 
stance that  *  honey '  was  found  in  the  carcass  as 
well  as  beei,  shows  that  suflident  time  had  elapsed 
since  their  possession  of  it,  for  all  the  flesh  to  be 
removed.  Nor  is  such  an  abode  for  bees,  probably 
in  the  skull  or  thorax,  more  unsuitable  than  a 
hollow  in  a  rock,  or  in  a  tree,  or  in  the  sround,  in 
which  we  know  they  often  reside,  or  mose  dav 
nests  which  they  build  for  themselves  in  Brasil. 
Nor  is  the  Ikct  without  parallel.  Herodotus  re- 
lates that  a  swarm  of  bees  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  skull  of  one  Silins,  an  ancient  invader  of  Cv- 
prus,  which  they  filled  with  honeycombs,  after  the 
mhabitants  had  suspended  it  over  the  gate  of  their 
city.  A  similar  stor^  is  told  b^  Al(&ovandus  of 
some  bees  that  inhabited  and  built  their  combs  in 
a  human  skeleton  in  a  tomb  in  a  church  at  Ve- 
rona. 

The  phrase  in  Ps.  cxviii.  IS,  *  They  compassed 
me  about  like  bees,'  is  easily  understood  by  all 
who  know  the  manner  in  which  bees  attack  the 
object  of  their  Ihry. 

The  only  remaining  passage  has  been  strangely 
misunderstood  (Isa.  vii.  18):  /The  Lord  shall 
hisM  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  river  of  E^pt,  and  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the 
land  of  Assyria.'  Here  the  fly  and  the  bee  are 
no  doubt  personifications  of  those  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  Israel,  the  Egyptiana  and  Assyrians, 
whom  the  Lord  threatened  to  excite  against  his 
disobedient  people.  But  the  kUeing  for  them  has 
been  interpreted,  even  by  modem  writers  of  emi- 
nence, as  mvolving  '  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of 
calling  out  the  bees  fh>m  their  hives,  by  a  hissing 
or  whistling  sound,  to  their  labour  in  the  fields, 
and  summoning  them  to  return  when  the  heavens 
begin  to  lower,  or  the  shadows  of  evening  to  fall.' 
No  one  has  offered  any  proof  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  custom,  and  the  idea  will  itself  seem  suffi- 
cientiy  strange  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  bees.  The  true  reference  is,  no  doubt, 
to  the  custom  of  the  people  of  the  East,  and  even 
of  many  parts  of  Europe,  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  any  one  in  the  street,  &c  by  a  significant 
hiu  or  rather  hiet,  as  Bishop  Iiowlli  translates  the 
word  both  here  and  in  Isa.  v.  26.  Hissing,  or 
rather  histing,  is  in  use  among  us  for  setting  a  dog 
on  any  object  Hence  the  sense  of  the  threaten- 
ing is,  I  will  direct  the  hostile  attention  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians  against  you. 

B£EL'ZEBUL»  the  name  assigned  (Matt  xii. 
34)  to  the  prince  of  the  dsemons.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  tne  rea^ng  Beelzebul  is  the  one  which 
has  the  support  of  almost  every  critical  authority ; 
and  the  Beelzebub  of  the  Peehito  (if  indeed  it  is 
not  a  corruption,  as  Michaelis  thinks),  and  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  of  some  modem  versions,  has  pro- 
bably been  accommodated  to  the  name  of  the 
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Philifdoe  god  BatUgebub,  Some  of  tliow  who 
consider  the  latter  to  have  been  a  reverential  title 
for  that  god,  beliere  that  Beelzebol  is  a  wilM_ 
corruption  of  it.  In  order  to  make  it  contemptible. 
[Baau.] 

BEER,  a  well ;  a  local  proper  name,  denoting, 
whether  by  itself  or  in  composition,  the  presence 
of  a  well  of  water.  There  were  two  places  so 
called. — 1.  A  place  in  the  land  of  Moab,  which  was 
one  of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites  (Num. 
xjd.  16). — 2.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture  (Judg.  ix.  21), 
as  the  place  to  which  Jorham  fled.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  with  the  modem  Bireh,  a  large 
Tillage  situated  on  the  ridge,  running  from  east 
to  west,  which  bounds  the  northern  prospect,  as 
beheld  from  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity,  and  may 
be  seen  from  a  great  distance  north  and  south. 
It  contains  a  population  of  700  Moslems.  The 
houses  are  low,  and  many  of  tbtem  half  under- 
ground. Many  lar(^  stones  and  yarions  substmo- 
tions  evince  the  antiquity  of  the  site ;  and  there 
are  remains  of  a  fine  old  churdi  of  the  time  of  the 
Crusades. 

BEE'ROTH,  the  plural  of  Beer,  and  by  many 
taken  for  the  same  place.  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
city  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  i^.  17),  and  was 
reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  it.  S  ; 
Ezra  ii.  25). 

BE'ER-SHE^A,  well  ffthe  oath;  a  place  in 
the  southernmost  part  of  Canaan,  celebrated  for 
the  sojourn  of  the  patriarchs  It  took  its  name 
flrom  tiie  wdl  which  was  dug  there  by  Abraham, 
and  the  oath  which  confirmed  his  treaty  with 
Abimelech  (Gen.  xzi.  31 ).  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  fliTourite  station  of  that  patriarch,  and  here  he 
planted  one  of  those  '  groves '  which  formed  the 
temples  of  those  remote  times  (Gen.  zjd.  33).  A 
town  of  some  consequence  afterwards  arose  on  the 
spot,  and  retained  the  same  name.  It  was  first 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  zv.  28),  and 
afterwards  transferred  to  Simeon  (Josh.  zix.  2), 
but  was  still  popularly  ascribed  to  Judah  (2  Sam. 
zxiv.  7).  Being  the  southernmost  city  of  the 
land,  its  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  being 
proverbially  used  in  describing  the  extent  of  the 
land,  in  the  phrase  *  from  Dan  (in  the  north)  to 
Beersheba'  (m  the  south),  and  reversely,  *  ft-om 
Becrsheba  unto  Dan  *  (Judg.  xx.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xvii. 
1 1 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  6).  h  was 
at  Beersheba  that  Samuel  established  his  sons  as 
judges  for  the  southernmost  districts  ( I  Sam.  viii. 
2) :  it  was  firom  thence  that  Elijah  wandered  out 
into  the  southern  desert  (1  Kings  xix.  3):  here 
was  one  of  tlie  chief  seats  of  idolatrous  worship  in 
the  time  of  Uzziah  ^Amos  v.  5;  Tili.  14);  and  to 
this  place,  among  others,  the  Jews  returned  after 
the  CaptiTity  (Neh.  xi.  27,  30).  This  is  the  last 
time  its  name  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  not  once  mentioned ;  and 
for  many  centuries  it  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  forgotten.  Its  site  was  recently 
visited  by  Dr.  R<%inson,  who,  on  converging 
from  the  desert  and  entering  the  borders  of  Pa- 
lestine, came  upon  two  deep  wells  still  called 
Bir-es-Leba,  situate  on  the  northern  side  of  a  wide 
watercourse  called  Wady  ir-Leba.  These  wells 
are  55  rods  apart  They  are  circular,  and  stoned 
up  very  neatly  with  masonry,  apparently  very 
ancient  The  water  In  both  was  pure  and  sweet, 
■ad  in  great  abundanoe;  the  fiii6at»  indeed. 
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the  travellers  Ind  foond  linoe  lesfbg  8fai^ 
Both  wells  were  surrounded  with  drinking^, 
troughs  of  stone  for  camels  and  flocks,  such  a^  \ 
were  doubtless  used  of  old  by  the  flocks  which 
were  fed  on  the  adjacent  hills.  No  ruins  were  at 
first  visible ;  but,  on  examination,  foundations  of 
former  dwelling  were  traced,  dispersed  looseljr 
over  the  low  hills  to  the  north  of  the  wells,  and 
in  the  hollows  between.  Thev  seem  to  have  been 
built  chiefly  of  round  stones,  although  some  of  the 
stones  are  squared  and  some  hewn;  suggesting 
the  idea  of  a  small  straggling  cit^.  The  site  of 
the  wells  is  nearly  midway  mween  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  at 
Raphsea,  or  twenty-seven  miles  south-east  ftom 
Gaza,  and  about  the  same  distance  south-by-west 
from  Hebron. 

BEEVES.  The  rearing  of  homed  cattle  was 
encouragetl  by  the  people  of  Israel.  These  ani- 
mals were  protected  in  some  cases  by  expreSB 
provisions  of  the  law;  they  were  held  clean, 
beinff  the  usual  sacrifice  of  consideration,  and 
the  chief  article  of  flesh  diet  of  the  population. 
Judging  ftom  Egyptian  remains,  there  were  two 
peat  breeds  of  straight-backed  cattle,  the  long- 
horned  and  the  short-homed;  and  in  Upper 
Fgypt  at  least,  there  was  one  without  horns. 
Another  hunched  roecies  existed,  which  serred 
to  draw  chariots,  yoked  in  the  Mme  manner  as 
the  Brahminee  bulls  of  India  are  at  present 

In  Egypt  the  straight-backed  or  common  cattle 
appear  to  have  formed  a  very  handsome  breed 
with  lunate  homs.  They  were  generally  spotted 
black  or  red  upon  a  white  ground,  and  there 
were,  besides,  others  white,  red,  or  black.  They 
all  served  for  odhimon  use,  but  those  without  red 
were  selected  when  new  sacred  bulls  were  to  be 
supplied ;  for  they  alone  had  the  colours  which 
could  show  the  marks  made  by  chance  or  by  art, 
and  required  to  fit  the  animal  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. There  was,  besides,  a  sacred  eow ;  and 
a  black  bull  was  worshipped  at  Hermonthia. 

In  Palestine  the  breed  of  cattle  was  most  likely 
in  andent  times,  as  it  still  is,  inferior  in  wa%  to 
the  Egyptian. 

Unl^  the  name  be  taken  synonymously  wifli 
that  of  other  species,  there  is  not  in  the  Bible 
any  indication  of  the  buffalo.  Hie  Asiatio  spe- 
cies was  not  known  in  Greece  till  the  time  of 
Aristotle.  The  indigenous  buffaloes  of  Africa, 
amounting  at  least  to  two  vetr  distinct  species, 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  south  and  west 
of  that  continent  and  only  at  a  later  period  to 
have  approached  Egypt  as  fiir  as  the  present 
Boraou ;  for  none  are  figured  on  anv  known  mo- 
nument in  either  Upper  or  Lower  Egypt  With 
regard,  however,  to  wild  oxen  of  the  true  Tau- 
rine genus,  some  may,  at  a  verv  remote  period, 
have  been  found  in  Bushan,  evidently  the  origin 
of  the  name»— a  region  where  mountain,  wood. 
and  water,  all  connecting  the  Syrian  L.ibanu(> 
with  Taums,  were  ftvourable  to  their  existence ; 
but  the  wild  bulls  of  the  district,  mentioned  it 
Pi.  xxii.  12,  and  in  various  other  pasnges,  ap- 
pear, nevertheless,  to  refer  to  domestic  spedes, 
probably  left  to  propagate  without  much  human 
superintendence,  except  annually  marking  the 
increase,  and  selecting  a  portion  ror  consmnptiett, 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  still  practised  in  aome 
parts  of  Europe. 

BEGGABS. .  [Alwl] 


BEHEMOTH 

JYK'IIEMOTH  (Job  xl.  15)  U  regarded  as  the 
olural  of  beJtemahf  but  commentators  are  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  its  true  meaning.  A  number 
>)f  Itemed  men,  with  Bochart  and  Calmet  at 
cbeir  head,  noderstaud  the  word  in  the  singular 
uumber  as  a  specific  name,  denoting  the  hippo- 
I  potamos,  seeking  to  prove,  by  somewhat  for^ 
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to.    fHippopotamiu.] 

interpretations  of  the  beantiful  poetical  allusions 
in  Job  xl.  15-24,  the  exactness  of  the  description 
when  compared  with  the  species,  which,  how* 
ever,  in  some  respects  is  more  applicable  to  the 
elephant,  while  in  others  it  is  equally  so  to  both 
animals.    Hence  the  term  behemoth,  taken  in- 
tensely (for  in  some  places  it  b  admitted  to 
designate  cattle  in  general),  may  be  assumed  to 
b«  a  poetical  personification  of  the  great  Pachy- 
dermata,  or  eren  Herbivora.  wherein  the  idea  of 
hippopotamus  is  predominant     This  view  ao- 
coonta  for  the  ascription  to  it  of  characters  not 
truly  applicable  to  one  species ;  for  instance,  the 
tail  is  likened  to  a  cedar,  which  is  only  admis- 
uUe   in   the  ease  of  the  elephant;  again,  *the 
moantaiDS  bring  him  forth  food;'  'he  tmsteth 
that  be  can  draw  up  Jordan,*  a  river  which  ele- 
phants alone  could  reach;  'his  nose  pierceth 
through  snares,'  certainly  more  indicative  of  that 
animal's  proboscis  with  its  extraordinary  deli- 
cacy of  scent  and  touch,  ever  cautiously  applied, 
than  of  the  obtuse  perceptions  of  the  river-horse. 
Finally,  the  elephant  is  far  more  duigerons  as 
an  enemy  than  the  hippopotamus,  whieh  nume- 
rous pictorial  sculptures  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  represent  as  fearlessly  speared  by  a  single 
hunter  standing  on  his  fiout  of  log  and  reeds. 
Yet  although  the  elephant  is  scarcely  less  fbnd 
of  water,  the  description  referring  to  manners, 
such  as  lying  under  the  shade  of  willows  among 
reeda,  in  fens,  &c.,  is  more  directiy  characteristic 
of  the  hippofwtamus.    The  book  of  Job  appears* 
firom   many  internal  indications,  to  have  been 
written  in  Asia,  and  is  full  of  knowledge,  although 
that  knowledge  is  not  expressed  aocirding  to  the 
preeita  taehnicalities  of  modem  scienot;  it  offers 
pietores  in  OMgnifioent  ouUine,  without  eonde- 
fmuAin^  to  minute  and  laboured  details.    Con- 
sidecad  m  this  light,  the  expression  in  Ps.  L  10, 
'  For  errery  beast  of  the  Ibrest  is  mine,  and  the 
cattle  (behemoth)  upon  a  thousand  hills,'  acqoirea 
a  grandeor  and  force  fiir  surpassing  the  mere 
idea  of  cattle  of  various  kinds.    I^  therefore,  we 
take  tbu  plural  noon  t^  bear  the  oicaaing  here 
brieflT  indicated,  we  may  likewise  oonsi£r  the 
ieviatJiam  its  ooanterpart,  a  similarly  generalised 
tcm  with  the  idea  of  the  croeodjle  most  pro- 
minent ;  bat  from  the  very  naror.  iadica#ng  a 
twiitiBg  aaiBaly  and  which  from  TarioiMi  teste 


evidently  include  the  great  pythons,  cetaoea,  and 
sharks  of  the  surrounding  seas  and  deserts,  it 
conveys  a  more  sublime  allusion  than  if  lunited 
to  the  crocodile,  an  animal  familiar  to  every 
Egyptian,  and  well  known  even  in  Palestine. 
BE'KAH,  half  a  shekel.  [WmoHTS.! 
BEL  is  the  name  under  which  the  national  ffod 
of  the  Babylonians  is  cursorily  mentioned  in  Isa. 
xlvi.  1 ;  Jer.  1.  S;  li.  44.  This  deity  is  also  no- 
ticed in  Bar.  vi.  40,  and  the  apocryphal  addition 
to  the  book  of  Daniel,  where  we  r^  of  meat  and 
drink  being  daily  offered  to  him,  according  to  a 
usage  occurring  m  classical  idolatry.  A  particu- 
lar account  of  the  pyramidal  temple  of  Bel,  at 
Babylon,  is  ^ven  by  Herodotus,  who  also  states 
that  the  sacrifices  of  this  god  consisted  of  adult 
cattie,  of  their  young,  when  sucking,  and  of  in- 
cense. 

The  question  whether  the  sun  or  the  planet 
Jupiter  was  the  power  of  nature  adored  under 
the  name  of  Bel,  is  discussed  nnder  the  article 
Baai. 

BEL  and  DRAGON.    [Daniel,  Apocbyphal 
Additions  to.] 
BE'LA.   TZoAB.] 

BELL.  The  first  bells  known  in  history  are 
those  small  golden  bells  which  were  attached  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  blue  robe  (jthe  robe  of  the 
ephod)  which  formed  part  of  the  dress  of  the 
high-priest  in  his  sacerdotal  ministrations  (Exod. 
xxviiL  33,34;  comp.  Eedus.  xlv.  11).  They 
were  there  placed  alternately  with  the  pomegra- 
nate-shaped knobs,  one  of  these  being  between 
every  two  of  the  bells.  The  number  of  these 
bells  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  but  tradition 
states  that  there  were  sixty-six.  We  need  not 
seek  any  other  reason  for  tins  rather  sineuUr  use 
of  bells  than  that  which  is  assigned :  *  His  sound 
shall  be  heard  when  he  soeth  into  the  holy  place 
before  the  Lord,  and  when  he  cometh  out,  that 
he  die  not'  (Exod.  xxviii.  35) ;  by  which  we  maj 
understand  that  the  sound  of  the  bells  manifested 
that  he  was  properly  arrayed  in  the  robes  of  cere- 
mony which  he  was  required  to  wear  when  he 
entered  the  presence-chamber  of  the  Great  King ; 
and  that  as  no  minister  can  enter  the  presence  ot 
an  earthly  potentate  abruptly  and  unannounced, 
so  he  (whom  no  human  being  could  introduce) 
was  to  have  his  entrance  harbingered  by  the 
sound  of  the  bells  he  wore.  This  sound,  beard 
outside,  also  notified  to  the  people  the  time  in 
which  he  was  engaged  in  his  sacred  ministra- 
tions, and  during  which  they  remained  in  prayer 
(Luke  L  9,  10). 

<  BfLUB  OF  THE  HoRSES*  are  mentioned  in 
Zech.  xiv.  20,  which  were  probably  such  as  were 
hung  to  the  bridles  or  foreheads,  or  to  belts 
aromid  the  necks,  of  horses  trained  for  war,  that 
they  might  thereby  be  accustomed  to  noise  and 
tumult,  and  not  by  their  alarm  expose  the  riders 
to  danger  in  actual  war&re.  We  incline  to 
think,  however,  that  the  use  of  horse-bells  with 
which  the  Jews  were  most  fkmillar,  and  which 
the  prophet  had  in  view,  was  that  which  at  pre- 
sent exists  in  the  East,  and  in  other  countries 
where  carriage  by  pack-horses  and  mules  is 
common.  The  laden  animals,  being  without 
riders,  have  bells  hung  from  their  necks,  that 
they  may  be  kept  together,  in  traversing  by  ^ 
night  the  open  plains  and  deserts,  bv  jmths  and  i 
Toads  unconfined  by  fences  or  boundaries ;  that    | 
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j '  tihey  may  be  cheered  by  the  sound  of  Ae  bells ; 

I    and  that  if  any  horse  strays,  its  place  may  be 

;    known  by  the  sound  of  its  bell,  while  the  general 

sonnd  fcom  the  caravan  enables  the  traveller 

I  who  has  strayed  or  lingered,  to  find  and  regain 

I  hisparty,  even  in  the  night 

Ijiat  the  same  motto,  Houness  to  the  Lord, 
which  was  upon  the  mitre  of  the  high^priest, 
should,  in  the  happy  days  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phet, be  inscribea  even  upon  the  bells  of  the 
norses,  manifestly  signifies  that  all  things,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  should  in  those  days  be 
sanctified  to  God. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  appearance 
of  bells  of  any  kind  in  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. 

BELLOWS.  This  word  only  occurs  in  Jer. 
vL  29,  and  is  there  used  with  reference  to  the 
casting  of  metal.  As  fires  in  the  East  are 
always  of  wood  or  charcoal,  a  sufficient  heat  for 
ordinary  purposes  is  soon  raised  by  the  help  of 
fiins,  and  the  use  of  bellows  is  confined  to  the 
workers  in  metal.  Such  was  the  case  anciently ; 
and  in  the  mural  paintings  of  Egypt  we  observe 
no  bellows  but  such  as  are  used  for  the  forge  or 
ftirnace.  They  thus  occur  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Moses,  being  represented  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes 
which  bears  the  name  of  Thothmes  IIL    They 


consisted  of  a  leathern  bag,  secured  and  fitted 
into  a  frame,  from  which  a  long  pipe  extended 
for  carrying  the  wind  to  the  fire.  They  were 
worked  by  the  feet,  the  operator  standing  upon 
them  with  one  under  each  foot  and  pressing  them 
alternately,  while  he  pulled  up  each  exlutusted 
skin  with  a  string  he  held  in  his  hand.  In  one 
instance  it  is  observed  from  the  painting,  that 
when  the  man  left  the  bellows  they  were  raised 
as  if  filled  with  air,  and  this  would  imply  a 
knowledge  of  the  valve. 

BELLY.  Among  the  Hebrews,  and  with 
most  ancient  nations,  the  belly  was  regarded  as 
tlie  seat  of  the  carnal  affections,  as  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  antiquity,  that  which 
tlrst  j^artakes  of  sensual  pleasures  (Tit  i.  12 ; 
Phil.  lii.  19 ;  Rom.  xvi.  lb).  It  is  used  likewise 
symbolically  for  the  heart,  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  soul  ^Prov.  xviii.  8;  xx.  27;  xxii.  18). 
The  embittenng  of  the  belly  signifies  all  the  train 
of  evils  which  may  come  upon  a  man  (Jer.  iv. 
19;  ix.  15;  comp.  Numb.  v.  27). 

BELSHAZ'ZAR  is  the  name  given  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  to  the  last  king  of  the  Cfaaldees, 
under  whom  Babylon  was  taken  by  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  Nothing  is  really  known  of  this 
king  except  from  the  book  of  DanieL 

BKLTfeHAZ'ZAR.    [Daniel.] 

BEN  (sofi),  is  often  ibond  as  the  first  element 
of  proper  names;  in  wliicli  case  the  word  whith 
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fbllows  h  is  always  to  be  considered  dependent 
on  it  in  the  relation  of  our  ^nitive.    The  word 
which  follows  Ben  may  either  be  of  itself  a 
proper  name,  or  be  an  appellative  or  abstract,  j  j 
the  principle  of  the  connection  being  essentially  ' 
the  same  in  both  cases.    TBar.] 

BENAI'AH,  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  commander 
of  David's  guard  (the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites, 
2  Sam.  viii.  18).  His  exploits  were  celebrated 
in  Israel.  He  overcame  two  Moabitish  cham- 
pions (^  lions  of  God'),  slew  an  Egyptian  giant 
with  his  own  spear,  and  went  down  mto  an  ex- 
hausted dstem  and  destroyed  a  lion  which  had 
fiillen  into  it  when  covered  with  snow  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  21).  Benaiah  (doubtiess  with  the  guard 
he  commanded)  adhered  to  Solomon  when  Joab 
and  others  attempted  to  set  up  Adonijah ;  and 
when  that  attempt  fiiiled,  he,  as  belonged  to  his 
office,  was  sent  to  put  Joab  to  death,  after  which 
he  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  in  his 
place  (1  Kings  i.  36 ;  ii.  29).  Some  persons 
named  Benaiah  returned  from  the  exile  with 
Ezra  (x.  25,  SO,  35,  43). 

BENHA'DAD  (son  (f  HadaO),  the  name  of 
three  kings  of  Damascene-Syria.  As  to  the 
latter  part  of  tlus  name,  Hadad,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  is  the  name  of  the  Syrian  god 
Adad. 

1.  Benhabai),  the  king  of  Syria  who  was 
subsidised  by  Asa  king  of  Jud^h  to  inrade 
Israel,  and  thereby  compel  Baasha  (^who  had  iu. 
▼aded  Judah)  to  return  to  defend  his  own  king- 
dom (I  Rings  XV.  18).  [Asa.]  This  Benbadad  j 
has,  with  some  reason,  been  supposed  to  be  Hadad 
the  Edomite  who  rebelled  against  Solomon  (1 
Kings  xi.  25). 

2.  Bemhadad,  king  of  Syria,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. His  earlier  history  is  much  involved 
in  that  of  Ahab,  with  whom  he  was  constantly  at 
war  [Ahab].  He  owed  the  signal  def^t  in 
which  that  war  terminated  to  the  vain  notion 
that  assimilated  Jehovah  to  the  local  deities 
which  the  nations  of  Syria  worshipped,  deeming 
Him  *a  God  of  the  hills,'  but  impotent  tu 
defend  his  votaries  in  *  the  plains'  (1  Kings  xx. 
1-30).  Instead  of  pursuing  his  victory,  Ahab 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  defeated  Benhadad, 
which  was  observed  for  about  twelve  years, 
when  the  Syrian  king  declared  war  against  Je- 
horam  the  son  of  Ahab,  and  invaded  Israel  *.  but 
all  his  plans  and  operations  were  fhistrated  by 
beinff  made  known  to  Jehoram  by  the  prophet 
Elisha  (2  Kings  ti.  8,  ad  Jin.).  After  some  ^ears 
he  however  renewed  the  war,  and  besieced 
Jehoram  in  his  capital,  Samaria,  until  the  inha^ 
bitants  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities  and 
most  revolting  resources  hy  fkmine.  The  siege 
was  then  unexpectedly  raised,  according  to  a 
prediction  of  Elisha,  through  a  panic  ufbsed 
mto  the  besiegers,  who  concluding  that  a  noise 
which  they  seemed  to  hear  portended  the  a4- 
vanoe  upon  them  of  a  fbre ign  host  procured  by 
Jehoram,  thought  only  of  saying  themselves  by 
flight  The  next  year  Benhadad,  learning  that 
Elisha,  through  whom  so  many  of  his  designs 
had  been  brought  to  nought,  had  arrived  at 
Damascus,  sent  an  officer  of  distinction  named 
Hazael  with  presents,  to  consult  him  as  to  his 
recovery  firom  an  illness  under  which  he  then 
suffered.  The  prophet  answered,  that  his  disease 
wm  Mt  Bortal,  but  that  he  wooid  nererAelcBs 
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die^  Thktras  aecomplished  a  few  days  after 
by  this  Tery  Hazael,  who  smothered  the  sick 
monarch  in  hU  bed,  and  mounted  the  throne  in 
his  stead,  ii.c.  884(2  Kings  viii.  7-15).  [Eli- 
fHA;  Hazael:  Jehoram.] 

3.  Bkkhadap,  king  of  Syria,  son  of  the 
Hasad  just  mentioned.  He  was  thrice  defeated 
by  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  who  recovered  from 
him  all  the  territories  beyond  Jordan  which  Ha- 
zael  had  rent  from  the  dominion  of  Israel  (2 
Kings  ziil  3,  24,  25). 

BEN' J  A  MI  N,  youngest  son  of  Jacob,  by 
Rachel  (Gen.  zxxv.  18).  His  mother  died  im- 
mediately after  he  was  born,  and  with  her  last 
breath  named  him  Ben-Oni,  *  Son  of  my  pain^* 
wluch  the  fiitfaer  changed  into  Benjamin,  a  word 
of  nearly  the  same  sound,  but  portending  comfort 
and  consolation,  *  Son  of  my  right  hand,'  pro- 
bably^ alluding  to  the  support  and  protection  he 
promised  himself  from  tlus,  his  last  childv  in  his 
old  age. 

The  tribe  of  Benjamin,  though  the  least  nu- 
meroas  of  Israel,  became  nevertheless  a  consi- 
derable race  in  process  of  time.  In  the  desert  it 
counted  35,400  warriors,  all  above  twenty  yean 
(if  age  (Num.  i.  36 ;  ii.  22) ;  and,  at  the  entrance 
«>f  Icrael  into  Canaan,  even  as  many  as  45,C00. 
The  portion  allotted  to  this  tribe  was  in  pro- 
portion to  its  small  number,  and  was  encom- 
pasaed  by  the  districts  of  Ephraim,  Dan,  and 
Judah,  in  central  Palestine.  The  territory, 
though  rather  small,  wss  highly-cultivated  and 
oatorally  fertile,  and  contained  thirty-six  towns 
(with  thie  villages  appertaining  to  them),  whic^ 
are  named  in  Josh.  xviiL  21-28;  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were  Jericho,  Bethasla,  Bethel, 
Gibeon,  Bamah,  and  Jebus  or  Jemsuem.  This 
latter  place  subsequentl;^  became  the  capital  of 
the  whole  Jewish  empire ;  but  was,  after  the 
division  of  the  land,  still  in  possession  of  the 
Jebusitea.  The  lower  or  less  fortified  part  had 
been  taken  by  Judah  ( Judg.  i.  8),  who  in  this 
matter  had  almost  a  common  interest  with  Skn- 
Jamim;  but  Zion,  the  upper  part,  was  not  fina^ 
wrested  from  the  Jebusites  till  the  time  of  DK^^ 
(2  Sam.  ▼.  6,  «g.).  lu  the  time  o£  the  Jvdges, 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  became  involved  !«,&  ci^^l 
war  with  the  other  eleven  tribes,  fbr  laving  rc- 
ftised  to  give  up  to  justice  the  m^creants  of 
Gibeon  who  had  publicly  violate  and  caused 
the  death  of  a  concubine  of  a  w^vn  of  Ephraim, 
who  had  passed  with  her  thiwogh  Gibeon.  This 
war  terminated  im  the  alpiost  utter  extinction  of 
the  tribe ;  learlng  no  liope  for  its  regeneration 
flrom  the  dreumstauce,  that,  not  only  had  nearly 
all  the  women  of  that  tribe  been  previously  slain 
by  their  Ibes,  but  the  eleven  other  tribes  mid  en- 
caged themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  marry 
Uieir  daughters  to  an^  man  belonging  to  Ben- 
iamin.  When  the  thirst  of  revenge,  however, 
bad  abated,  they  found  means  to  evade  the  letter 
of  the  oath,  and  to  revive  the  tribe  again  by  an 
ailianoe  with  them  (Judg.  xxi.  20,  21).  This 
revival  was  so  rapid,  tibat  in  the  time  of  David 
it  already  numbered  59,434  able  warriors  (I 
Chnm.  Tu.  6-12);  in  that  of  Asa,  280,000  (2 
Chron.  ziv.  8);  and  in  that  of  Jehoshapha^ 
200,000  (2  Chron.  xviL  17). 

Tlua  tribe  had  also  the  honour  of  ffiving  the 
first  king  to  the  Jews^  Sanl  being  a  fieniamite 
(1  froL  tx.  1,  8>    After  hii  deaths  Iha  Ben- 
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jamites.  as  might  have  been  expected,  dedavcd 
themselves  for  his  son  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii. 
6,  sq.);  until,  after  the  assassination  of  that 
prince,  David  became  king  of  all  IsraeL  David 
having  at  last  expelled  the  Jebusites  from  Zion, 
and  made  it  his  own  residence,  the  close  ailianoe 
that  seems  previously  to  have  existed  between 
the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  (Judg.  L  8) 
was  cemented  by  the  circumstance  that,  while 
Jerusalem  actually  belonged  to  the  district  of 
Benjamin,  that  of  Judah  was  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  it    Thus  it  happened,  that,  at  the 


division  of  the  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon, Benjamin  espoused  the  cause  of  Judah,  and  J 
formed,  together  with  it,  a  kingdom  by  them-  ' 
selves.    Indeed,  the  two  tribes  stood  always  in 
such  a  close  connection,  as  often  to  be  included  ! 
under  the  single  term  Judah  (1  Kings  xL  18;  1 
xii.  20).    After  the  exile,  also,  tfa^se  two  tribes 
constituted  the  flower  of  the  neif  Jewish  colony 
in  Palestine  (comp.  Ezr.  xL  1 :  x.  9). 

B£KK'A  (Acts  xvii.  lo),  a  city  of  Macedonia, 
situate  on  the  river  Astrvns,  not  ftur  fkom  Pelta, 
towards  the  south-west,  snd  near  Mount  Ber- 
mius.  It  was  afterwards  called  Irenomrii^  and 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Boor.  Paul  and 
Silas  withdrew  to  this  place  from  Thessalonica; 
and  the  Jewish  residents  are  described  as  more 
ingenuous,  and  of  a  better  disposition  (^not  *  more 
noble,'  as  in  the  Authorized  Version)  'than  ! 
those  of  Thessalonica,'  in  that  they  diligently  ' 
searched  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  tau^t  by  the  Apostlei. 

BEKNrCE,  eldest  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  1.,  a^d  sister  of  the  younger  Agrippa 
(Ads  xzv.  ^f  23 ;  xxvL  JX)\  She  was  married 
to  her  unc^  Herod,  king  or  Cfaalcis ;  and  aftet 
hia  deatVt  in  order  to  avoid  the  merited  suspicion 
of  inc^  vith  her  brother  Asrippa,  she  became 
the  vife  of  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia.  This  con- 
ne^don  being  soon  dissolved,  she  returned  to  her 
yother,  and  afterwards  be<ame  the  mistress  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus. 

BER'YL.    This  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  . 
the  pre<notts  stone  intended  by  the  word  ahokamf  j 
which  occurs  in  Gen.  ii.  12;  Exod.  xxviii.  9;  I 
XXXV.  9-27;  Job  xxviii.  16;  Ezek.  xxviii  13.  | 
Whether  the  beryl  be  the  shoham  or  not,  it  is  a  i 
Scriptural  ^tone  by  virtue  of  the  mention  of  it  in  ' 
Rev.  xxL  20.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stone 
which  we  call  beiyl  is  the  substance  to  which  the 
ancients  gave  the  same  name.    It  Is  of  a  pale 
sea-green  colour,  inclining  sometimes  to  water 
blue,  and  sometimes  to  yellow.    In  its  crystsl- 
lized  form  it  exhibits  sexagonal  columns  striped 
longitudinally.      The    Mkoham    fiimished    the 
shoulder-pieces  in  the  breastplate  of  the  hig^- 
priest,  on  each  of  which  six  names  were  en- 
graven, and  for  this,  purpose  the  stalky  ber^l, 
consisting  of  long,  stout,  hexagonal  nieces,  was 
peculiarly  suited.    Beryls  are  found,  but  not 
often,  in  collections  of  ancient  gems.    In  Gen. 
ii.  12,  the  Mkoham  is  named  as  the  product  of 
Havilah ;  in  Job  xxviii.  16,  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
stone  of  peat  value,  beinj^  classed  with  the  sap- 
phire and  the  gold  of  Ophir ;  in  Esek.  xxviii.  13,  j 
It  appears  as  a  taluable  article  of  commerce.        j 
Luiher,  relying  upon  the  authoritv  of  some  | 
ancient  versions,  makes  the  ihtJum  to  have  been 
the  coyx.    This  indeed  is    the  stone  usually 
giTcn  iar  the  aMwoa  in  Hebrew  lexicons,  and 
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^  the  one  vluoh  the  Aathorixed  Version  has  ako 

adopted. 

BE'SOK,  a  brook  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  9. 
It  is  without  doubt  the  same  that  Richardson 
crossed  on  approaching  Gaza  from  the  south,  and 
which  he  calls  Oa  di  Gaza  (Wady  Gaza).  The 
bed  was  thirty  yards  wide,  and  its  stream  was, 
early  in  April«  sdready  exhausted,  although  some 
stagnant  water  remained. 

,  BETH  {house)  is  often  found  as  the  first  ele- 
ment of  proper  names  of  places  in  the  Bible.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  all  such  com- 
pounds, as  Bethel,  &^  the  latter  part  of  the  word 

^ttst  be  considered,  according  to  our  Occidental 
languaees,  to  depend  on  tbe  former  in  the  rela- 
jtion  of  the  genUive;  so  that  Bethel  can  only 
mean  *  house  of  God.'  The  notion  of  house  is,  of 
course,  capable  of  a  wide  application,  and  is  used 
jto  mean  temple,  habitation,  place,  according  to 

j  ithe  sense  of  th«  word  with  which  it  is  combined. 

BBTUAB'ARA  or  Bethbarah.    This  name 

^eans  piace  ofth^fird^  i,  e.  of  or  over  the  Jordan ; 

I  and  is  mentioned  in  John  i.  28,  as  the  place  where 

j  John  baptized.    The  best  manuscriptA  and  recent 

!  leditionst  however,  have  Bethany:  the  reading 
Bethabara  a[|peaK  to  have  arisen  from  the  con- 
jecture of  Origen,  who  in  his  day  found  no  such 
place  on  the  Jordan  as  Bethany,  but  knew  a 
lown  called  Bethabara,  where  John  was  said  to 
have  baptized,  and  therefore  took  the  unwarrant- 
able liberty  of  changing  the  reading. 
,  BETH'ANY  (place  of  dates).  1.  The  place 
pear  the  Jordan  where  John  baptized,  the  exact 
fituation  of  which  is  unknOD.  Some  copies 
)iere  read  Bethabara,  as  stated  ki  the  preoecung 
article.  2.  Bethj^mt,  a  town  oryiUage  about 
^fVeen  fiirlongs  eastrsouth-east  fron.  Jerusalem, 
beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives  (John  4.  13),  go 
called,  probably,  from  the  number  of  p4m-tree8 
that  grew  around.  It  was  the  residence  of 
Lanrua  and  his  sisters  Manr  and  Marthig^,and 
Jesui  often  went  out  from  Jerusalem  to  lot^e 
there  (Matt  xxi.  17 ;  xxvl  6 ;  Mark  xi.  1,  1  ^ 
12 ;  xiv.  3 ;  Luke  xix.  29 ;  xxiv.  50 ;  John  xi. 
1,  18;  xii.  1).  The  place  still  subsists  in  a 
shallow  wady  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  br.  Robinson  reached  Bethany  in 
ihree-ouarters  of  an  hour  from  the  Damascus 
gate  of  Jerusalem ;  which  gives  a  distance  cor- 
responding to  the  fifteen  fUrlongs  (stadia)  of 
^e  Evangelist  It  is  a  poor  village  of  about 
twenty  fiimilies.  The  only  marks  of  antiquitv 
are  some  hewn  stones  fh>m  more  ancient  build- 
ings, found  in  the  walls  of  some  of  the  houses. 
The  monks,  indeed,  show  the  house  of  Mary  and 
Martha,  and  of  Simon  the  leper,  and  also  the 
sepulchre  of  Lazarus,  all  of  which  are  constantly 
mentioned  in  the  narratives  of  pilgrims  and  tra- 
yellers.  The  sepulchre  is  a  deep  vault  like  a 
cellar,  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock  in  the 
Aiiddle  of  the  village,  to  which  there  is  a  descent 
ifj  twenty-six  steps.  Dr.  Robinson  alle^  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  of  its  ever 
(Aving  been  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  The  form  is 
not  i&X  of  the  aneient  sepulchres,  nor  does  its 
situation  accord  with  the  narrative  of  the  New 
Testament  which  implies  that  the  tomb  was  not 
in  the  town  (John  xvL  81,  38). 

BETH-AR'BEL,  a  place  mentioned  only  b 
H08.  X.  14 ;  and  as  it  there  seems  to  be  implied 
that  it  was  an  impregnable  fortress,  the  probabi- 
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li^  is  strengthened  of  its  being  the  same  aa  the 
Arbela  of  Josephus.  This  was  a  village  in  Gali- 
lee, near  which  were  certain  fortified  cavema. 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
march  of  Baochides  into  Judeea,  at  which  time 
the^  were  occupied  by  many  fugitives,  and  the 
Syrian  general  encamped  there  long  enosgh  to 
subdue  them.  At  a  later  period  these  caverns 
formed  the  retreats  of  banded  robbers,  who  greatly 
distressed  the  inhabitants  throughout  that  quarter, 
and  were  at  length  extirpated  by  Herod.  These 
same  caverns  were  afterwards  zortified  by  Jose- 
phus himself  against  the  Romans  during  his 
command  in  Galilee.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Arbela  of  Galilee,  with  its  fortified  cavern^  may 
be  identified  with  the  present  Knlat  ibn  Maazi 
and  the  adjacent  ruins  now  known  as  Irbid. 

BETH-A'VEN  (house  o^tVfo^s),  a  nickname  for 
the  town  of  Bethel,  applied  to  it  after  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves  [Bethel]. 
There  was,  however,  a  town  of  this  name  not  fiir 
from  Bethel  eastward  (Josh.  vii.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xiii. 
.5),  the  existence  of  which,  perhaps,  cocasioped 
the  transfer  of  the  name  to  ^tliel.  There  was 
also  a  desert  of  the  same  name  (Josh.  xviiL  12). 

BETH'EL,  originally  Lnz,  an  aucient  town 
which  Eusebius  places  12  R.  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Shechem. 
Jacob  rested  here  one  night  on  his  way  to  Padan* 
Aram,  and  commemorated  the  vision  with  whidi 
he  was  favoured  by  erecting  and  pouring  oil 
upon  the  stone  which  had  served  him  for  a  pillow, 
and  giving  to  the  place  the  name  of  Bethel  ( piace 
or  house  ^  God),  which  eventually  sa|)er8eded 
the  more  aucient  designation  of  Luz  (Gen.  xxyiii. 
11-lH).  Under  that  name  it  is  mentioned  pro- 
leptically  with  reference  to  the  earlier  time  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  8 ;  xiii.  3).  After  his  proa- 
perous  return.  Bethel  became  a  &vourite  station 
with  Jacob :  here  he  built  an  altar,  buried  Debo- 
rah, received  the  name  of  Israel  (for  the  second 
time),  and  promises  of  blessintf;  and  here  also  lie 
acoomplished  the  vow  which  he  had  made  on  his 

ling  foi-th  (Geu.  xxxv.  1-15;  comp.  xxxii.  28, 

d  xxviii.  20-22).  It  seems  not  to  have  been  a 
to^u  in  those  early  times ;  but  at  the  conquest  of 
the  IhuI,  Bethel  is  mentioned  as  the  royal  city  oi 
the  Cai^itanites  (Josh.  xii.  16).  It  became  a 
boundary  .town  of  Benjamin  towards  Ephraiiu 
(Josh.  xviii.j22),  and  was  actually  conquered  by 
the  latter  tri\j^  fh}m  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  1. 
22-26).  At  this  ^lace,  alrejdy  consecrated  in  the 
time  of  the  patriartljifi,  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
was.  apparently  for  a  long  while,  deposited  [Ajik], 
and  probably  the  tabernacle  also  (Judg.  xx.  26 ; 
comp.  1  Sam.  x.  3).  It  was  also  one  of  the  places 
at  wnich  Samuel  held  in  rotation  his  court  of  jna. 
tice  (1  Sam.  vii.  16).  After  the  separatioD  of  the 
kingdoms  Bethel  was  included  in  that  of  Israel, 
which  seems  to  show,  that  although  originally  in 
the  formal  distribution  assigned  to  Besijainin,  it 
had  been  actually  possessed  hj  Ephraim  in  ri(^t 
of  conquest  from  the  Canaanites — which  might 
have  been  held  by  &at  somewhat  miscraiMiloiia 
tribe  to  determine  the  right  of  pcssossion  to  a 

5 lace  of  importance  close  on  their  own  fhtttier. 
eroboam  made  it  the  southern  seat  (Dim  being 
the  northern)  of  the  worship  of  the  gv^den  calvea ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  seat  of  that 
worship  (I  IQngs  xii.  2S-33 ;  xiii.  1).  This  1^ 
propriationy    however,    oompletely    deaeented 
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Bethel  ib  the  estimation  of  the  orthodox  Jews ; 
and  the  prophets  name  it  with  abhorrenee  and 
cootempt — even  applying  to  it  the  name  of  Beth- 
aven  {komat  cf  idoU)  instead  Bethel  (honse  of  God) 
(Amoi  i.  5;  Hoe.  it.  15;  v.  8;  x.  6,  8\  The 
town  was  taken  from  Jeroboam  hj  Abijah,  king 
of  Jndah  (2  Chxx>n.  xiii  19) ;  bat  it  again  re- 
verted to  Israel  (2  Kings  x.  28).  After  the 
Israelites  were  carried  away  captive  by  the  Assy- 
rians^ all  traces  of  tlus  illegal  worship  were  extir- 
pated by  Josiah,  king  of  Jndah,  who  thus  ftil- 
filled  a  prophecy  made  to  Jeroboam  350  years 
bef<»e  (2  Kings  xiii.  1,  2;  xxiii.  15-18).  The 
place  was  still  in  existence  after  the  Captivity, 
and  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Benjamites 
( Exra  ii.  28 ;  Neh.  vii.  32).  In  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  Bethel  was  fortified  by  Bacchides  for 
the  king  of  Syria.  It  is  not  named  in  the  New 
Testament ;  bat  it  still  existed,  and  was  taken  by 
Vespasian.  It  is  described  bv  Eosebius  alid 
Jerome  as  a  small  village ;  ana  thu  is  the  last 
notice  of  it  as  an  inhabited  place.  Bethel  and  its 
name  were  believed  to  have  perished  until  within 
these  few  years;  when  it  has  been  identified 
with  Beitin,  the  situation  of  which  corresponds 
ver^  exactly  with  the  ptosition  assigned  to  the 
aneient  Bethel.  The  ruins,  which  are  consider- 
able, lie  upon  the  point  of  a  low  hill,  between  the 
heads  of  two  shallow  wadvs  which  unite  below, 
and  run  off  into  a  deep  and  rugged  valley.  The 
spot  is  shut  in  by  higher  land  on  every  side. 

BETHER.  The  Mountains  of  Betiier  are 
only  mentioned  in  Cant  iL  17 ;  viii.  14 ;  and  no 
place  called  Bether  occurs  elsewhere.  The  word 
means,  properly,  dUsection,  The  mountains  of 
l-letfaer  ma^  therefore  be  mountains  qfdisjvnctiony 
of  Mepturatiout  etc.,  that  is,  mountains  cut  up,  di- 
vided by  ravines,  etc. 

BRTHE^DA  {house  or  place  cf  mercy),  a  pool 
at  the  Sheep-gate  of  Jerusalem,  btult  round  with 
pordies  fbr  me  accommodation  of  the  sick  who 
eoaght  benefit  from  the  healing  virtues  of  the 
water,  and  upon  one  of  whom  Christ  performed 
the  healing  miracle  recorded  by  St  John  (v.  2-9). 
That  whi<£  is  now,  and  has  long  been  pointed  out 
as  the  Pool  ot  Bethesda,  is  a  dry  basin  or  reser- 
voir ontnde  the  northern  wall  of  the  enclosure 
around  the  Temple  Mount,  of  which  wall  its 
southern  side  may  be  said  to  form  a  part  The 
east  end  of  it  is  close  to  the  present  ^te  of  St 
Stephen.    The  pool  measures  360  feet  in  length, 
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ISO  feet  in  breadth,  end  75  in  depth  from  the 
bottom,  besides  the  rubbish  which  has  been  accu-  J 
mulated  in  it  for  ages.  Dr.  Robinson  is  ol, 
opinion  that  this  excavation  is  not  entitled  to  the 
designation  it  bears;  but  his  arguments  have 
been  so  forcibly  met  by  more  recent  and  not  less 
usefrd  inquirers,  that  until  some  better  altemap 
tive  is  offered,  it  will  be  well  to  acquiesce  in  the 
local  conclusion. 

BETH-HLKRON :  two  places  of  this  name  are 
distingubhed  in  Scripture  as  the  Upper  and 
Nether  Beth-horon  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5;  xviii.  13; 
I  Chron.  vii,  24).  The  Nether  Beth-horon  lay 
in  the  N.W.  corner  of  Benjamin ;  and  between 
the  two  places  was  a  pass  called  both  the  ascent 
and  descent  of  Beth-horon,  leading  from  the 
region  of  Gibeon  (el- Jib)  down  to  the  western 
plain  (Josh,  xviil  13, 14 ;  x.  10, 1 1).  Down  this 
pass  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  were  driven 
by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  II).  The  upper  and  lower 
towns  were  both  fortified  by  Solomon  (1  Kings 
ix.  17 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  5).  Cestius  Callus,  the 
Roman  pro-consul  of  Syria,  in  his  march  from 
Cssarea  to  Jerusalem,  after  having  burned 
Lydda,  ascended  the  mountain  by  Beth-horon 
and  encamped  near  Gibeon.  From  these  intima- 
tions it  would  appear  that  in  ancient  times,  as  al 
the  present  day,  the  great  road  of  communication 
and  of  heavy  transport  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  sea-coast  was  by  the  pass  of  Beth-horon. 

The  two  Beth-horons  still  exist  under  the  name 
of  Beit-Ur.  The  Lower  Beit-Ur  is  upon  the  top 
of  a  low  ridge,  which  is  separated  by  a  wady,  or 
narrow  valley,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
upon  which  the  Upper  Beit-Ur  stands.  Both  are 
now  inhabited  villages.  The  lower  is  very  small, 
but  foundations  of  large  stones  indicate  an  ancient 
site— doubtiess  that  of  the  Nether  Beth-horoil. 
The  Upper  Beit-Ur  is  likewise  small,  but  also 
exhibits  traces  of  ancient  walls  and  foundations. 
In  the  steep  ascent  to  it  the  rock  is  in  some  parts 
cut  away,  and  the  path  formed  into  steps,  indi- 
cating an  ancient  road.  On  the  first  offset  or  step 
of  the  ascent  are  foundations  of  huge  stones,  the 
remains  perhaps  of  a  castie  that  once  guarded  the 
pass. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  places  are  still  distin- 
guished as  Beit-Ur  el-Foka  (the  Upper),  and  Bei^ 
Ur  el-Tahta  (the  Lower). 

BETH'LEHEM,  {house  or  place  of  bread,  i.  q. 
Bread-town;)  a  cityof  Judah  (Judg.  x^i.  7),  six 
miles  southward  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to 
Hebron.  It  was  generally  called  Bethleheiri- 
Judah,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Bethlehem 
in  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15;  Judg.  xii.  10).  It 
is  also  callea  Ephratah  (the  fhiitfVd),  and  its 
inhabitants  Ephratites  (Gen.xlviii.  7;  Mic.v.2). 
Bethlehem  is  cluefly  celebrated  as  the  birth 
place  of  David  and  of  Christ,  and  as  the  scen« 
of  the  Book  of  Ruth.  It  was  fortified  by  Reho 
boam  (2  Chron.  xL  6) ;  but  it  does  not  appear  t<» 
have  been  a  place  of  much  importance;  for 
Micali,  extolling  the  moral  pre-eminence  of  Beth(- 
leheni,  says,  '  Tnou  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though 
thou  be  httU  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,"  &c 
(Mic.  V.  2).  There  never  has  been  any  dispute 
or  doubt  about  the  site  of  Bethlehem,  which  has 
always  been  an  inhabited  place,  and,  from  its 
sacred  associations,  has  been  visited  by  an  un- 
broken series  of  pil^ms  and  travellers.  It  is 
now  a  large  stragglmg  village,  beautifully  situ- 
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atcd  on  the  brow  of  a  liigli  hill,  and  eonnsfing 
chiefly  of  one  broad  and  principal  street  The 
houses  are  built  for  the  most  part  of  cla^  and 
bricks ;  and  every  house  is  provided  with  an 
apiary,  the  beehives  of  which  are  oonstrotited 
of  a  series  of  earthen  pots,  ranffed  on  the  house- 
t6p8.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  3000,  and 
were  all  native  Christians  at  the  time  of  the  most 
recent  visits;  for  Ibrahim  Pasha,  finding  that 
the  Moslem  and  Christian  inhabitants  were 
always  at  strife,  caused  the  former  to  withdraw, 
and  left  the  village  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
latter,  whose  numbers  had  always  greatly  pre- 
dominated. The  chief  trade  and  manu^ture  of 
the  inhabitants  consist  of  beads,  crosses,  and 
other  relics,  which  are  sold  at  a  great  profit 
Some  of  the  articles,  wrought  in  mother-of-pearl, 
are  carved  with  more  skill  than  one  would 
expect. to  find  in  that  remote  quarter;  and  the 
workmanship  in  some  instances  would  not  dis- 
credit the  artists  of  Britain.  The  people  are 
said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  ferocity  and  rude- 
I '  ncss,  which  is  indeed  the  common  character  of 
!  I  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  places  accounted 
'.  i  holy  in  the  East 

1 1      At  the  fiurthest  extremity  of  the  town  is  the 

j)  I^tin  eonvent,  connected   with  which   is    the 

■ '  Church  of  the  Nativity,  said  to  hav6  been  built 

1  by  the  empress  Helena.    It  has  suffered  much 

!  I  from  time,  but  still  bears  manifest  traces  of  its 

1 1  Grecian  origin ;  and  is  alleged  to  be  the  most 

'  1  chaste  architectural  building  now  remaining  In 

I  i  Palestine.    Two  spiral  staircases  lead  to  the  cave 

.1  called  the  *  Grotto  of  the  Nativity,'  which  is 

I  i  about  20  feet  below  the  level  of  the  church. 

I  j  This  cave  is  lined  with  Italian  marbles,  and 

i  lighted  by  numerous  lamps.    Here  the  pilgrim 

I !  is  conducted  with  due  solemnity  to  a  star  inlaid 

!  i  in  the  marble,  marking  the  exact  spot  where  :he 

!  ■  Saviour  was  bom,  and  corresponding  to  that  in 

'• '.  the  firmament  occupied  by  the  meteor  which 

i  '■  intimated  that  great  event ;  he  is  then  led  to  one 

I '  of  the  sides,  where,  in  a  kind  of  recess,  a  little 

{ i  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  floor,  is  a  block 

I   of  white  marble,  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a 

I    manger,  and  said  to  mark  the  place  of  the  one  in 

I ;  which  the  infant  Jesus  was  laid.    His  attention 

t    is  afterwards  directed  to  the  '  Sepulchre  of  the 

!.  Innocents;'   to  the  grotto  in  which  St  Jerome 

I ;  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life ;  and  to  the 

I    chapels  dedicated  to  Joseph  and  other  saints. 

I  \  There  has  been  much  controversv  respecting  the 

i '  claims  of  this  grotto  to  be  regarded  as  the  place 

I  \  in  which  our  Lord  was  bom.    Tradition  is  m  its 

I  j  favour,  but  facts  and  probabilities  are  agamst  it 

I !  It  is  useless  to  deny  that  there  is  much  force 

i  in  a  tradition  regaraing  a  locality,  which  can 

I  l>e  traced  up  to  a  period  not  remote  from  that 

of  the  event  commemorated ;  and  this  event  was 

I  so  important  as  to  make  the  scene  of  it  a  point  of 

<  such  unremitting  attention,'  that  the  knowledge 

I  of  the  '.pot  was  not  likely  to  be  lost  ^  This  view 

I  would  be  greatly  strengthened  if  it  could  be 

;  satisfactorily  proved  that  Hadrian,  to  cast  odium 

! :  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  not 

i  j  only  erected  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  over 

' .  the  holy  Sepulchre  and  on  Calvary,  but  placed 

'  oae  of  Adonis  over  the  spot  of  the  Nativity  at 

I  •  Bethlehem.    This  part  of  the  evidence  is  exa- 

I I  mined  under  another  head  [Golgotha]].   Against 
'  'nulition,  whatever  may  be  its  value  in  the  pre- 
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sent  case,  we  haTe  to  place  the  utter  improbability 
that  a  mtbterranean  cavern  like  this,  with  a  «teep  1 
descent  should  ever  have  been  used  as  a  stable  ; 
for  cattle,  and,  what  is  more,  for  the  stable  of  a  j 
khan  or  caravanserai,  which  doubtless  the  '  inn  *  j 
of  Luke  iL  7  was.    Although  therefore  it  is  true  • 
that  cattle  are,  and  always  have  been,  stabled  in  ! 
caverns  in  the  East ;  yet  certainly  not  in  such  I 
caverns  as  this,  which  appears  to  have  been  ori-  | 
ginally  a  tomb.    Old  empty  tombs  often,  it  is 
argued,  afford  shelter  to  man  and  cattle;  but 
such  was  not  the  case  among  the  Jews,  who  held 
themselves  ceremonially  denied  by  contact  with 
sepulchres,   besides^  the  circumstance  of  Christ's 
having  been  bom  in  a  cave  would  not  have  been 
less  remarkable  than  his  being  laid  in  a  manger, 
and  was  more  likely  to  have  been  noticed  by  the 
Evangelist,  if  it  had  occurred :  and  It  is  also  to 
be  observed  that  the  present  grotto  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  town,  whereas  Christ  appears 
to  hare  been  bom  ta  the  town,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  the  open  country,  it  has  never 
been  usual  in  towns  to  employ  caverns  as  stabler 
for  cattie. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  the  town  is  a  deep 
valley,  alleged  to  be  that  in  which  the  an^ls 
appeared  to  the  shepherds  announcing  the  birth 
of  the  Saviour  ( Luke  ii.  8).  In  the  same  valley  i^- 
a  fountain  of  delicious  water,  said  with  reasonable 
probability  to  be  that  for  which  David  loi^^,  and 
which  three  of  his  mighty  men  procured  for  him 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15-18). 

BETH-NIM'RA,  or  simply  Nihra,  a  town  in 
the  tribe  of  Gad  ^Num.  zxxii.  3,  36  ;  Josh.  xiii. 
27),  which  Eusebius  places  five  Roman  miles 
north  of  Livias.  This  leaves  no  doubt  of  its 
being  the  same  ruined  city  called  Nimrin,  south 
of  Szalt,  which  Burckharat  mentions  as  situated 
near  the  point  where  the  Wady  Shoeb  joins  the 
Jordan. 

BETHPHA'GE(AoHS*^^^),— comp.  Cant 
ii.  13),  a  small  village,  which  our  Lord,  coming 
from  Jericho,  appears  to  have  entered  before 
reaching  Bethany  (Matt.  xxi.  1 ;  Luke  xix.  29) ; 
it  probablv,  therefore,  lay  near  the  latter  place, 
a  litUe  below  it  to  the  east  No  trace  of  it  now 
exists. 

BETHRE'HOR    [Rebob.] 

BETHSA'IDA  ifishing^own\  a  town  (John  i. 
45;  Mark  viii.  23)  in  Galilee  (John  xii.  21),  on 
the  western  side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  towards 
the  middle,  and  not  far  from  Capernaum  (Mark 
vi.  45;  viii.  22).  It  was  the  native  place  of 
Peter,  Andrew,  and  Philip,  and  the  frequent 
residence  of  Jesus.  This  gives  some  notion  of 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  lay ;  but  the  pre- 
cise site  is  utterly  unknown,  and  the  very  name 
has  long  eluded  the  search  of  travellers. 

2.  BETHSAIDA.  Christ  fed  the  5000  *  near 
to  a  citj  called  Bethsaida'  (Luke  ix.  lU);  but 
it  is  evident  from  the  parallel  passages  (Matt 
xiv.  13;  Mark  vi.  32-45),  that  this  event  took 
place,  not  in  Galilee,  but  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake.  This  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  sacred  geography,  till  the  ingenious 
Reland  afibrded  materials  for  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  it,  by  distinguishing  firo  Bcthsaidas;  one 
on  the  westem,  and  the  other  on  the  north-easteni 
border  of  the  lake.  The  former  was  undoubt- 
edly 'the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter;'  and,  it 
is  m  perfect  agreement  with  the  ncred  text  to 
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anchi^e  chat  it  was  the  Bethsaida  near  which 
Christ  fed  the  fire  thousand,  and  also,  probably, 
where  the  blind  man  was  restored  to  sight  It 
was  originally  only  a  Tillage,  called  Bethsaida, 
but  was  Pebuilt  and  enlarged  by  Philip  the 
Tetrarch  not  long  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
received  the  name  of  Julias  in  honour  of  Julia 
the  daughter  of  Augustas  (Luke  iii.  1).  Philip 
seems  to  hare  miade  it  his  occasional  residence ; 
and  here  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  a  costly 
tomb. 

BETH-SHA'N  {house  cf  rtA,  or  Hest'town), 
a  city  belonging  to  the  naif-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
west  of  the  Joraan,  and  situated  in  a  Talley  of 
that  rivpr,  where  it  is  bounded  westward  by  a 
low  chain  of  the  Gilboa  mountains.  It  is  on  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  and  is  about 
two  miles  from  the  Jordan,  eighteen  from  the 
so«thern  end  of  Lake  Gcnnesareth,  and  twenty- 
three  from  Nazareth.  It  also  bore  the  name  of 
Seythopolis,  perhaps  because  Scythians  had  set- 
tled there  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (&.c.  631),  in 
their  passage  through  Palestine  towards  Egypt. 

Although  Bethshan  was  assigned  to  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xYii.  11),  it  was  not  oonouered  by  that 
tribe  (Judg.  L  17).  The  body  of  Saul  was  fas- 
tened to  the  wall  of  Bethshan  by  the  Philistines 
(I  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  The  ancient  native  name,  as 
well  as  the  town  itself^  still  exists  in  the  Beisan 
of  the  present  day.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground 
somewhat  above  the  valley  of  the  Joraan,  or 
in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  where  it  opens  into  the 
Jordan  volley.  It  is  a  poor  place,  containing 
not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  houses,  inha- 
bited by  Moslems.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  are  of  considerable  extent  It  was  built 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivulet  which  waters  the 
town  and  in  the  valleys  formed  bv  its  several 
branches,  and  must  have  been  nearfjr  three  miles 
in  drcumfereuc«.  The  chief  remains  are  larro 
heaps  of  black  hewn  stones,  with  many  found- 
ations of  houses  and  fragments  of  a  few 
columns. 

BETH-SHE'MESH  (house  f  the  sun,  i.q.  Sun- 
town;)  a  sacerdotal  eitjr  (Josh.  xxi.  10;  1  Sam. 
vi.  15;  I  Chron.  vi.  59)  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
on  the  south-east  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xv.  lol 
and  the  land  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vi.  12), 
probably  in  a  lowland  plain  (2  Kings  xiv.  I); 
and  placed  by  Eu^sebins  ten  Roman  miles  firom 
Eleutheropolis,  in  the  direction  of  the  road  to 
Nicopolis.  It  belonged  at  an  early  date  to  the 
Philistines,  and  they  had  again  obtained  {>osses- 
sion  of  it  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (1  Kings  iv.  9 ; 
2  Chron.  xxviiL  18).  It  was  to  this  place  that 
the  ark  was  taken  by  the  ;nilch  kine  from  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  and  it  was  here  that  ac- 
cording to  the  present  text,  '  fifty  thousand  and 
threescore  and  ten  men '  were  miraculously  slain 
for  irreverently  exploring  the  sacred  shrine  (1 
Sam.  vi.  19).  This  number  has  occasioned  much 
discussion.  It  appears  likely  that  the  text  has 
j  been  corrupted  in  transcription  by  an  erroneous 
solution  of  an  arithmetical  sign.  The  Syriac  and 
Arabic  have  5070  instead  of  50070.  At  the  dis- 
tance, and  in  the  vicinity  indicated  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  a  place  called  Ain  Shems  was  found 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  and,  with  great  probability, 
identified  with  Beth-Shemesh.  The  name  is 
applied  to  the  ruins  of  an  Arab  village  constructed 
of  aodent  materials.    To  the  west  of  the  village, 
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upon  and  around  the  plateau  of  a  low  swell  or 
mound,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  former  extensive 
city,  consisting  of  many  foundations  and  the 
remains  of  ancient  walls  of  hewn  stone. 

BETHU'EL,  son  of  Abraham's  brother  Nahor, 
and  fiither  of  Laban  and  of  Rebecca,  whom  Isaac 
married  (Gen.  xxii.  22,  23). 

BETHULI'A,  a  place  mentioned  only  in  the 
Apocryphal  book  of  Judith  (iv.  5:  vil  1,  3), 
and  which  appears  to  have  Iain  near  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  on  the  south,  not  fiir  from  Dothaim, 
and  to  have  guarded  one  of  the  passes  towards 
Jerusalem.    Its  site  is  still  undetermined. 

BETH'-ZUR,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  58),  twenty  Roman  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  road  to  Hebron,  and  consequently 
two  miles  from  the  latter  city.  It  was  fortified 
by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  7).  The  inhabitants 
assisted  in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  1 6).  Lysias  was  defeated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood by  Judas  Mnccabsus,  who  fortified  the 
place  as  a  stronghold  agiunst  Idumsa.  It  was 
besieged  and  tiken  by  Antiochus  Rnpator,  and 
fortified  by  Bacchides.  whose  garrison  defended 
themselves  against  Jonathan  Maccabccus ;  but  it 
was  taken  and  fortified  by  his  brother  Simon. 
Josephus  calls  Beth-zur  the  strongest  fortress  in 
Judsa.    Its  site  has  not  been  ascertained. 

BETROTHING.    [Marmaoe.] 

BE'ZEK,  a  city  over  which  Adoni-bezek  was 
king  (Judg.  i.  4,  sq.),  and  where  Saul  mustered 
his  army  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
(1  Sam.  xi.  8).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mentk)n 
two  towns  of  this  name  close  together,  seventeen 
miles  from  Neapolis  in  Shechein,  on  the  road  to 
Bethshan. 

BE'ZER,  a  city  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  and  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge 
(Deut.  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8).    The  site  is  unknown. 

BIBLE,  a  name  supposed  to  have  been  first 
applied  in  the  fifth  century  to  denote  the  collec- 
tive volume  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  word 
occurs  in  the  Prologue  to  Ecclesiasticns,  *the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books,' 
and  2  Tim.  iv.  13, '  and  the  books.'  Before  the 
adoption  of  this  name  the  more  usual  terms  in 
the  Christian  Church  by  which  the  sacred  books 
were  denominated  were,  the  Scripture  or  Writing, 
the  Scriptures,  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  the  Sa- 
cred Letters,  The  term  in  question  was  fiist 
applied  to  the  entire  collection  of  sacred  writings 
by  St.  Chrysostom.  Iii  the  course  of  time  it 
superseded  all  others  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Church,  and  is  now  everywhere  the 
popular  appellation. 

The  Bible  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  name  Old  Testament  is  ap- 
plied to  the  books  of  Moses  by  St  Paul  (2  Cor. 
iii.  14),  inasmuch  as  the  former  covenant  com- 
prised the  whole  scheme  of  the  Mosaic  revela- 
tion, and  the  history  of  this  is  contained  in  them. 
The  names  given  to  the  Old  Testament  were, 
the  Scriptures  (Matt  xxi.  42J ;  Scripture  (2  Pet. 
i.  20) ;  the  Holy  Scriptures  (Rom.  i.  2) ;  the  sa 
cred  letters  (2  Tim.  iii.  15);  the  holy  books,  the 
law  (John  xii.  34) ;  the  law,  the  prophets,  and 
the  psalms  (Luke  xxiv.  44);  the  law  and  the 
prophets  (Matt  v.  17);  the  law,  tiie  prophets, 
and  the  other  books  (Prol.  Ecclus.) ;  the  books 
of  the  old  covenant  (Neh.  viii.  8);  the  book  o{ 
the  covenant  (1  Mace  i.  57 ;  2  Kbgs  ^cxiii.  2). 
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The  other  books  (not  in  the  canon)  were  esUed 
apociyphal,  ecclesiastical,  and  denterocanonical. 
The  term  New  Testament  has  been  in  common 
use  since  the  third  centory,  and  is  employed  by 
Eusebius  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  now 
commonly  applied.  TertuUian  employs  the 
same  phrase,  and  also  that  of '  the  Divme  Instru- 
ment' in  the  same  signification.  For  detailed 
information  on  subjects  connected  with  Bible, 
see  ScniPTUBB,  Holt. 

BIER.    [BuBLiL.] 

BIG'THAN,  an  eunuch  in  the  court  of  king 
Ahasuerus,  whose  conspiracy  against  that  mo- 
narch was  frustrated  through  the  disclosures  of 
Mordecai  (Esth.  iL  21). 

BIL'DAD  the  Shuhite,  one  of  the  friends  of 
Job,  and  the  second  of  his  opponents  in  the  dis- 
putation (Job  ii.  11 ;  viiL  1 ;  xYiii.  1 ;  xxy.  \\ 
The  Shuah  of  which  the  Sepwagint  makes  Bil- 
dad  the  prince,  or  patriarch,  was  probably  the 
district  assigned  to  Shuah,  the  sixth  son  of  Abra^ 
ham  by  Ketux^  and  called  by  his  name.  This 
was  doubtiess  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  if  Shuah  settled 
in  the  same  quarter  as  his  brothers,  of  which 
there  can  be  htUe  doubt ;  and  to  this  region  we 
are  to  refer  the  town  and  district  to  which  he 
gave  his  name,  and  in  which  Bildad  was  doubt- 
less a  person  of  consequence,  if  not  the  chief 
I^Shuahj. 

BIL'UAH,  the  handmaid  whom  the  childless 
Rachel  bestowed  Upon  her  husband  Jacob,  that 
:hrough  her  she  might  have  children.  Bilhah 
became  the  mother  of  Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen. 
XXX.  1-8). 

BIRD-CAGES  are  named  in  Jer.  y.  27 ;  Rer. 
xTiii.  3 ;  and  are  perhaps  implied  in  Job  zli.  5, 
where  'playing with  a  bird '  is  mentioned.  This 
just  suffices  to  show  that  the  ancient  latkelites 
kept  birds  in  cages ;  but  we  have  no  fhrther  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  nor  any  allusions  to 
the  singing  of  birds  so  kept    The  cages  were 


probably  of  the  some  fbrms  which  we  still  ob- 
serre  in  the  East,  and  which  are  shown  in  the 
annexed  engraving.  It  is  remarkable  that  there 
is  no  appearance  of  bird-cages  in  any  of  the 
domestic  scenes  which  are  portrayed  on  the 
mural  tablets  of  the  Egyptians. 

BIRDS  ma^  be  definea  oyiparous  rertebrated 
animals,  organized  for  flight 

In  the  Mosaic  law,  birds  were  distinguished 
ss  clean  and  unclean :  the  first  being  idlowed  for 
the  table,  because  they  fed  on  grain,  seeds,  and 
vegetables;  and  the  second  forbidden,  because 
they  subsisted  on  flesh  and  carrion.  The  birds 
most  andentiy  used  in  sacrifice  were,  it  seems, 
turtle-doves  and  pigeons.  In  Kitto's  Physical 
Ristory  of  PcUesttne  there  is  a  more  complete 
notice  than  exists  elsewhere  of  the  actual  orni- 
thology of  the  Holy  Land. 

BIRDS'-NESTS.  The  law  in  Deut  xxii.  6, 
7,  directs  that  if  one  fiills  in  with  a  birdVnest 
with  eggs  or  young,  he  shall  allow  the  dam  to 
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escape,  and  not  take  her  as  well  as  the  nesL 
The  reason  Mumouides  gives  for  this  is,  *The 
eggs  on  which  the  dam  is  sitting,  or  the  young 
ones  which  have  need  of  her,  are  not,  in  general, 
permitted  to  be  eaten  *,  and  when  the  dam  is  al- 
lowed to  escape,  she  is  not  distressed  by  se»ng 
her  young  ones  carried  off.  It  thus  Irequeutiy 
happens  uiat  all  are  untouched,  because  that 
which  might  be  taken  may  not  be  lawfully  eaten.' 

BIRTH.  In  Eastern  countries  child-birth  is 
usually  attended  with  much  less  pain  and  diffi- 
culty than  in  our  northern  regwns;  although 
Oriental  females  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
exempt  from  the  common  doom  of  woman*  *  in 
sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children'  (Gen. 
iii.  16).  It  is  however  uncertain  whether  the 
difference  arise  from  the  effect  of  climate  or 
from  the  dreumstances  attending  advanced  civi- 
lization ;  perhaps  both  causes  operate,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  in  producing  the  effect.  Climate 
must  have  some  effect ;  but  it  is  observed  that  the 
difficulty  of  childbirth,  under  any  climate,  in- 
creases with  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  that 
in  any  dimate  the  class  on  which  the  advanced 
condition  of  society  most  operates  finds  the  pangs 
of  childbirth  the  most  severe.  Such  considera- 
tion may  probably  account  for  the  fiict  that  the 
Hebrew  women,  after  they  had  long  been  under 
the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  climate,  passed 
through  the  childbirth  pangs  with  much  more 
fkdli^  than  the  women  of  Egypt,  whose  habits 
of  \i&  were  more  refined  and  self-indulgent 
(Exod.  i.  19).  The  child  was  no  sooner  bom 
than  it  was  washed  in  a  bath  and  rubbed  with 
salt  (Exek.  xvi.  4) ;  it  was  then  tighUy  swathed 
o;  bandaged  to  prevent  those  distortions  to  which 
the  tender  frame  of  an  infemt  is  so  much  ex- 
posed during  the  first  days  of  li&  (Job  xxxviii. 
9;  £zek.x^4;  Lukeii.  7,  11). 

It  was  the  custom  at  a  verv  ancient  period  Ibr 
the  fhlher,  while  music  celeorated  the  event,  to 
clasp  the  new-bom  diild  to  his  bosom,  and  \>j 
this  ceremony  he  was  understood  to  dedare  it 
to  be  his  own  (Gen.  I.  23 ;  Job  iii.  3 ;  Ps.  xxii. 
10).  This  practice  was  imitated  by  those  wives 
who  adopted  the  children  of  their  handmaids 
(Gen.  xvi.  2 ;  xxx.  3-5).  The  messenger  who 
brought  to  the  fkther  the  first  news  that  a  son 
was  bom  unto  him  was  received  with  pleasure 
and  rewarded  with  presents  (Job  iii.  3 ;  Jer.  xx. 
15),  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Persia  and  other 
Eastern  countries.  The  birth  of  a  daughter  was 
less  noticed,  the  disappointment  at  its  not  being 
a  son  subduing  for  the  time  the  satisfaction 
which  the  birth  of  any  child  naturally  occasions. 
Among  the  Israelites,  the  mother,  af&  the  birth 
of  a  son,  continued  unclean  seven  days :  and  she 
remained  at  home  during  the  thirty-three  days 
succeeding  the  seven  of  uncleanness,  forming 
altogether  fbrty  days  of  seclusion.  After  the 
birth  of  a  daughter  the  number  of  the  davs  of 
uncleanness  and  seclusion  at  home  was  doubled. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  she  went  into 
the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  presented  a  veai^ 
linff  lamb,  or,  if  she  was  poor,  two  turtle-doves 
anoL  two  youn^  pigeons,  as  a  sacrifice  of  purifi- 
cation (Lev.  xii.  1-8;  Luke  ii.  22)  [Children]. 

BIRTH-DAYS.  The  observance  of  birth- 
days may  be  traced  to  a  very  ancient  date ;  and 
the  birth-day  of  the  first-born  son  seems  in  par- 
tioDiar  to  have  been  celebrated  with  a  degree  of 
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^  bstiTitj  proportioned  to  the  Joy  irhieh  the  event 
'  of  his  actual  birth  occafiioned  (Job  i.  4,  13,  18). 
,  The  birth-days  of  the  Egyptian  kings  were  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xL  20).  These  days  were  in  Egypt 
looked  upon  as  holy ;  no  busmess  iras  done  upon 
them,  and  all  parties  indulged  in  festivities  suit- 
able to  the  occasion.  Every  Egyptian  attached 
much  importance  to  the  day,  and  even  to  the 
hour  of  his  birth;  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  in 
Persia,  each  individual  kept  his  birth-day  with 
great  rejoicings,  welcoming  his  friends  with 
ill  the  amusements  of  society,  and  a  more  than 
usual  profusion  of  delicacies  of  the  table.  In  the 
Bible  there  is  no  instance  of  birth-day  celebn^ 
doDs  amone  the  Jews  themselves.  The  example 
of  Herod  Uie  tetrarch  (Matt  xiv.  6),  the  cele- 
bration of  whose  birth-day  cost  John  the  Baptist 
his  life,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  such,  the 
familv  to  which  he  belonged  being  notorious  for 
.ts  adoption  of  heathen  customs.  In  fkct,  the 
aler  Jews  at  least  regarded  birth-day  cdebra- 
:ioDS  as  parts  of  idolatrous  worship ;  and  this 
probablv  on  account  of  the  idolatrous  rites  with 
#hicfa  they  were  observed  in  honour  of  those  who 
'.nre  regarded  as  the  patron  gods  of  the  day  on 
.rhich  the  parW  was  bom. 

BIKTH-RIGHT.  This  term  denotes  the  rights 
>r  privileges  belonging  to  the  first-born  among 
ihe  Hebrews.  The  particular  advantages  which 
ihese  conferred  were  the  following : — 

1.  A  right  to  the  priesthood.  The  first-bom 
became  the  priest  in  virtue  of  his  priori^  of 
descent,  provided  no  blemish  or  defect  attached 
to  him.  fieuben  was  the  first-bom  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  and  therefore  the  honour  of  the 
priesthood  belonged  to  his  tribe.  God,  however, 
transferred  it  from  the  tribe  of  Heuben  to  that  of 
Levi  (Num.  iii.  12,  13;  viiL  18).  Hence  the 
fint-bom  of  the  other  tribes  were  redeemed  from 
Eerving  God  as  priests,  by  a  sum  not  exoeedioff 
five  shekels.  Being  presented  before  the  Lord 
in  the  temnle,  they  were  redeemed  immediately 
after  the  Uiirtieth  day  from  their  birth  (Num. 
xviiL  15,  16 ;  Luke  ii.  22).  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  only  the  first-bom  who  were  Jii  for  the 
jiriesthood  (t.  e.  such  as  had  no  defect,  spot,  or 
blemish)  were  thus  presented  to  the  priest. 

2.  The  first-bom  received  a  double  pcMtion  of 
his  fiither^s  j>roperty.  There  is  some  difficulty 
in  determinmg  precisely  what  is  meant  by  a 
double  portion.  Some  suppose  that  half  the  in- 
iieritance  was  received  by  the  elder  brother,  and 
that  the  other  half  was  equally  divided  among 
the  remaining  brethren.  This  is  not  probable. 
The  Rabbins  believe  that  the  elder  brother  re- 
ceived twice  as  much  as  any  of  the  rest ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion.  When  the  first-bom  died  before 
his  father's  property  was  (iUvided,  and  left  chil- 
dren, the  right  of  the  father  descended  to  the 
children,  and  not  to  the  brother  next  of  a^. 

3.  He  succeeded  to  the  official  authonty  pos- 
sessed by  his  father.  If  the  latter  was  a  kmg, 
the  former  was  regarded  as  his  legitimate  sac- 
;:es8or,  unless  some  unusual  event  or  arraoge* 
ment  interfered. 

After  the  law  was  given  through  Moses,  the 
right  of  primogeniture  could  not  be  transferred 
from  the  first-bom  to  a  younser  child  at  the 
jither's  option.    In  the  patriarchal  age,  bowoMir, 
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it  was  in  the  power  of  the  parent  thus  to  convey 
it  from  the  eldest  to  another  child  (Deut  zxi. 
15-17;  Gen.  XXV.  31,  32). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  reason  why 
the  first-bom  enjoyed  greater  privileges  than  the 
rest  of  the  children.  The  peculiar  honour  at- 
tachiog  to  them  is  easily  accounted  for.  They 
are  to  be  viewed  as  having  reference  to  the  Re- 
deemer, the  first-bom  of  the  Virgin.  Hence  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (viii.  29),  it  is  written 
conceming  the  Son,  *  that  he  might  be  the  Jirst- 
born  among  many  brethren ;'  and  in  Col.  i  18, 
*  who  is  the  beginning,  the  first-born  from  the 
dead ;  that  in  all  things  be  might  have  the  pre- 
eminence '  (see  also  Heb.  i.  4, 5,  6).  As  the  first- 
born had  a  double  portion,  so  the  Lord  Jesus,  as 
Mediator,  has  an  inheritance  superior  to  his 
brethren ;  he  is  exalted  to  the  right  band  of  the 
Majesty  on  high,  where  he  reigns  until  all  bis 
enemies  shall  be  subdued.  The  universe  is  his 
rightful  dominion  in  his  mediatorial  character. 
Again,  he  alone  is  a  tme  priest :  he  fulfilled  all 
the  functions  of  the  sacerdotal  office;  and  the 
Levites,  to  whom,  under  the  law,  the  priesthood 
was  transferred  from  all  the  fii^t-bom  of  Israel, 
derived  the  efficacy  of  their  ministrations  from 
their  connection  with  the  great  high-priest. 

BISHOP.  The  active  controversy  in  which 
the  subject  of  episcopacy  has  been  involved 
although  it  has  not  reconciled  conflicting  opinions, 
has  brought  out  the  historical  fkots  in  their  fullest 
deamess.  The  able  and  candid  on  opposite  sides 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  differ  as  to  the  farts 
themselves ;  but  tiiey  differ  in  their  estimate  of 
them. 

The  Apostles  originally  appointed  men  to  su- 
perintend the  spiritual,  and  occasionally  even  the 
secular  wants  of  the  churches  (Acts  xiv.  23 ;  xi. 
30 ;  see  also  2  Tim.  ii.  2),  who  were  ordinarily 
called  elden,  from  their  age,  sometimes  ovfraeen 
(bishops),  ftom  their  office.  They  are  also  sard 
to  pretide  (I  Thess.  v.  12;  1  Tim.  v.  17),  never 
to  ruUj  which  has  fhr  too  despotic  a  sound.  If 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii.  7,  17,  24)  thej 
are  named  leading  men  (comp.  Acts  xv.  22) ;  and 
figuratively,  shepherds  (Kphes.  iv.  11).  But  that 
they  did  not  always  teach  is  clear  fr>om  1  Tim.  v 
17 ;  and  the  name  Elders  proves  that  originall} 
age,  experience,  and  character  were  their  mosi 
necessary  qualifications.  They  were  to  be  mar- 
ried men  with  fiunilies  (I  'Hm.  iiL  4),  and  with 
converted  children  (Tit  i.  6).  In  the  beginning 
there  had  been  no  time  to  train  teachers,  and 
teaching  was  regarded  fkr  more  in  the  light  of  a 
gift  than  an  office ;  yet  St  Paul  {>laces  *  ability  to 
teach '  among  episcopal  qualifications  (1  Tim.  iii. 
2 ;  Titus  L  9 ;  the  latter  of  which  passages  should 
be  translated,  *  that  he  may  be  able  both  to  exhort 
men  by  sound  teaching*  and  also  to  refute  op- 
posers').  That  teachers  had  obtained  in  St  Paul's 
day  a  fixed  official  position,  is  manifest  fix>m  GaL 
vi.  6,  and  1  Cor.  ix.  14,  where  he  claims  for  them 
a  right  to  worldly  maintenance :  in  feet,  that  ihe 
shepherds  ordered  to  *  feed  the  fiock,'  and  be  its 

*  overseers*  (I  Pet  v.  2),  were  to  fteed  them  witii 
knowledge  and  instraction,  will  never  be  dis- 
puted, except  to  support  a  hypothesis.  The 
itculers  also,  in  Heb.  xiii.  7,  are  described  as 

*  speaking  unto  you  the  word  of  God.*  Ecclesias- 
ticial  history  joins  in  proving  that  the  two  oflices 
of  teaching  and  superintending  were,  with  frw 
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I  cxoqfttioiis,  combined  in  the  same  petsons,  as*  in- 

I  deed,  the  nature  of  things  dictated. 

!      That  during  St  Paul's  lifetime  no  difference 

I  between  elders  and  bisho[>s  yet  existed  in  the  con- 

I  sciousness  of  the  church,  is  manifest  from  the 

I  entire  absence  of  distinctive  names  (Acts  xx. 

17-38;  1  Pet  v.  1,  2).    The  mention  of  bishops 

'  and  deacoos  in  Phil.  i.  1,  aud  1  Tim.  iii.,  without 

any  notice  of  elders,  proves  that  at  that  time  no 

I  difference  oi  order  subsisted  between  bishops  and 

elders.     A   formal   ceremony,  it   is  generally 

:  believed,  was  employed   in  appointing  elders, 

I  although  it  does  not  appear  that  as  yet  any  fixed 

I  name  was  appropriated  to  the  idea  of  ordination. 

i  In  1  Cor.  XVI.  15  we  find  the  house  of  Stephanas 

to  have  volunteered  the  task  of  *  ministering  to 

the  saints;'  and  that  this  was  a  ministry  *  of  the 

word,'  is  evident  from  the  Apostle's  urging  the 

church  *  to  submit  themselves  to  such.'     It  would 

appear  then  that  a  formal  investitui%  into  the  office 

was  not  as  yet  regarded  essential.    Be  this  as  it 

may,  no  one  doubts  that  an  ordination  by  laying 

on  of  hands  soon  became  geuenl  or  universal. 

Hands  were  first  laid  on  not  to  bestow  an  office, 

but  to  solicit  a  spiritual  gift  (1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2 

Tim.  i.  6 ;  Acts  xiii.  3 ;  xiv.  26 ;  xv.  40).    To  the 

same  effect  Acts  viiL  1 7 ;  xix.  6  ;~pa86ages  which 

explain  Ueb.  vi.  2.    On  the  other  hand,  the  abso* 

lute  silence  of  the  Scriptures,  even  if  it  were  not 

confirmed,  as  it  is,  by  positive  testimony,  -vould 

prove  that  no  idea  of  consecration,  as  distinct  from 

ordination,  at  that  time  existed  at  all ;  and,  con- 

,seqnent1^,  although  individual  elders  may  have 

reallv  discharged  functions  which  would  after- 

wardUi  have  been  called  episcopal,  it  was  not  by 

virtue  of  a  second  ordination,  nor,  therefore,  of 

episcopal  rank. 

The  Apostles  themselves*  it  is  held  by  some, 
were  the  real  bishops  of  that  day,  and  it  is  quite 
evident  that  they  performed  many  episcopal  funo- 
tions.  It  may  well  be  true,  that  the  only  reason 
why  no  bishops  (in  the  modern  sense)  were  then 
wanting  was,  because  the  Apostles  were  living; 
but  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  in  any  strict 
sense  prelates  are  co-ordinate  in  rank  with  tlw 
Apostles,  and  can  claim  to  exercise  their  powers. 
The  later  '  bishop '  did  not  come  forward  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  Apostles,  bat  was  developed  out  of  the 
presbyter;  much  less  can  it  be  proved,  or  alleged 
with  plausibility,  that  the  Apostles  took  any  mear 
sures  for  securinff  snbstitates  for  themselves  (in  the 
high  character  of  Apostles)  after  their  decease.  It 
has  been  with  many  a  fi&vourite  notion  that  Ti* 
mothy  and  Titus  exhibit  the  episcopal  type  even 
during  tiie  life  of  Paul ;  but  this  is  an  obvious 
misconception.  They  were  attached  to  the  person 
of  the  Apostle,  and  not  to  any  (me  church.  In 
the  last  Epistle  written  by  him  (2  Tim.  iv.  9)  he 
calls  Timothy  suddenly  to  Kome,  in  words  which 
prove  that  the  latter  was  not,  at  least  as  yet,  bishop, 
either  of  Ephesus  or  of  any  other  church.  That 
Timothy  was  an  evangelist  is  distinctly  stated  (2 
Tim.  iv.  5),  and  that  he  had  received  spiritual 
gifts  (i.  69  &c.) ;  there  is  then  no  difficulty  in  ao- 
counting  for  the  authority  vested  in  him  (1  Tim. 
V.  1 ;  XIX.  22),  without  imagining  him  to  have 
been  a  bishop ;  which  is  in  fact  disproved  even  by 
the  same  Epistle  (i.  3).  That  Titus,  moreover, 
had  no  local  attadiment  to  Crete,  is  plain  from 
'Htus  iii.  13,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  earlier  Epistle, 
H  Cor.  passim.    Nor  is  it  tme  that  the  episcopal 
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power  developed  itself  out  of  wandeiiiig  Bfmn- 
gelists  any  mpre  than  out  of  the  Apostles. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  seem  that  the 
bishop  began  to  elevate  himself  above  the  pres- 
byter whUe  the  Apostle  John  was  yet  alive^  and 
in  chuixihes  to  which  he  is  believed  to  have  peea- 
liarly  devoted  himselfl  The  meaning  of  the  title 
angel,  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse, 
has  been  mystically  explained  by  some;  but  its 
true  meaning  is  clear  from  the  nomenclature  of 
the  Jewish  synaffogues.  In  them,  we  are  told*  the 
minister  who  ordinarily  read  the  prayers  of  the 
coogregation,  besides  acting  as  their  chief  fboc- 
tionai7  in  matters  of  business,  was  entitled  mes- 
senger of  the  ehurcK  The  term  *  an^el  of  th:- 
church'  appears  therefore  to  be  nothm^  but  a 
harsh  Hebraism  for '  minister  of  the  churdL*  We 
therefore  here  see  a  single  officer,  in  these  rather 
large  Christian  communities,  elevated  into  a  pecu- 
liar prominence,  which  has  been  justly  regarded 
as  episcopal. 

Episcopalians.  Presbyterians,  and  Congrega- 
tional ists  agree  in  one  point,  viz.  that  (because  of 
its  utility  and  general  convenience)  it  is  lawful 
for  Christians  to  take  a  step  for  which  they  have 
110  dear  precedent  in  the  Scripture,  that  of  break- 
ing up  a  church,  when  it  becomes  of  unwieldy 
magnitude,  into  fixed  divisions,  whether  parishes, 
or  congregations.  The  question  then  arises,  whe- 
ther the  organic  union  is  to  be  still  retained  at  all. 
To  this  (1)  Congregationalists  reply  in  the  nega- 
tive, saying  that  the  congregations  in  different 
parts  of  a  great  city  no  more  need  to  be  in  orflomic 
union,  than  those  of  two  different  mties ;  (2)  Pres- 
byterians would  keep  up  the  union  b^  means  of  ' 
a  synod  of  the  elders ;  (3)  Episcopalians  de«r«  j 
to  unite  the  separate  churches  by  retaining  them  | 
under  the  supervision  of  a  single  head— the  : 
bishop.  It  seems  impossible  to  refer  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Apostles  as  deciding  in  fhvour  of  amy 
one  of.  these  methods ;  for  the  case  had  not  yet 
arisen  which  could  have  led  to  the  discussion. 
The  city  churches  had  not  yet  become  so  largie  as 
to  make  subdivision  positively  necessary^;  and,  as 
a  &ot,  it  did  not  take  place.  To  organize  distant  j 
churches  into  a  fixed  and  formal  connection  by 
synods  of  their  bishops,  was,  of  course,  quite  a 
later  process ;  but  such  unions  are  by  no  means 
rejected,  even  by  Congre^tionalists,  as  long  as 
they  are  used  for  delifaHsration  and  advice,  not  as 
assemblies  for  ruling  and  comman^ng.  The 
spirit  of  Episcopacy  depends  far  less  on  ue  epis- 
copal form  itself^  than  on  the  size  and  wealth  of 
dioceses,  and  on  the  union  of  bishops  into  synods, 
whose  decisions  are  to  be  authorative  on  the  whole 
church:  to  say  nothbg  of  territorial  establish- 
ment and  the  support  of  the  civil  government. 
If,  under  any  ecclesiastical  form,  either  oppresnon 
or  disorder  should  arise,  it  cannot  be  defended  : 
but  no  form  is  a  security  against  such  evils.  Oar 
experience  may,  in  these  later  times,  possibly 
show  us  which  of  these  systems  is  on  the  whole 
preferable;  but  the  discussion  must  belong  to 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  would  be  quite  out  of 
place  here. 

BITH'RON  (2  Sara.  ii.  29).  This  name  has 
the  same  meaning  as  Bether.  It  probably  denotes 
a  region  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  not  any  definite 
place. 

BITHYN'IA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  od 
th^  Euxlne  Sea  and   the  Pr^K>ntis;   boniHled 
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on  the  west  hj  Bfrna,  on  llie  wmth  and  eMt 
hj  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and  on  the  east  by 
Paphlagonia.  The  Bitfaynians  were  a  rude  and 
nnciTilized  people,  Thraeians  who  had  colonised 
j  this  part  of  Asia,  and  occupied  no  towns,  bnt 
'  lived  in  viliagea.  That  Chnstian  congregations 
were  formed  at  an  early  period  in  Bithynia.  is 
tfvident  from  the  Apostle  Peter  having  addrened 
the  first  of  his  Epistles  to  them  (I  Pet  i.  I).  The 
Apostle  Panl  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  go  into 
Bithynia  with  his  assistants  Silas  and  Timothy, 
*  bnt  the  Spirit  sofiered  him  not'  (Acts  zvi.  7). 

BITTER,  BITTERNESS.  Bitterness  (Bxod« 
I  14;  Ruth  L  SO;  Jer.  ix.  15)  is  symbolical  of 
affliction,  misery,  and  servitude.  It  was  Ibr  this 
resaon  that,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  the 
servitude  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  was  typically 
represented  by  hitter  herlm, 

Theqall  cfbittemeu  (Acts  viii.  23)  describes  a 

.state  o^  extreme  wickedness,  highly  offennve  to 

God,  and  hurtfbl  to  others. 

A  not  afbitterneu  (Heb.  ziii.  15)  expresses  a 

I  wicked  or  scandalous  person,  or  any  dangerous  sin 

'  leading  to  apostacy. 

BITTER  HERBS,  literally  Htten.  There  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
kind  of  herbs  denoted  by  this  word. 

It  however  seems  very  doubtful  whether  any 
particular  herbs  were  intended  by  so  general  a 
term  as  bitten ;  it  is  far  more  probable  that  it  de* 
notes  whatever  bitter  herbs,  obtainable  in  the 
place  where  the  Passover  was  eaten,  might  be 
fitiy  used  with  meat 

BITTERN.  The  word  thus  rendered  occurs 
bat  three  times  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xiv.  23 ;  xxxiv. 
1 1 ;  and  Zeph.  ii.  14),  and  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted—owl, osprey,  tortoise,  porcupine,  otter, 
and  in  the  Arabic,  bustard.  Bochart,  Shaw, 
Lowth.  and  other  ^reat  authorities,  have  supported 
the  opinion  that  it  refers  to  the  porcupine ;  bnt 
this  is  in  the  highest  deg^ree  improbable,  for  the 
texts  above  quoted  make  it  clear  that  the  animal 
referred  to  most  from  its  habits  be  not  a  hedge- 
hojg,  nor  even  a  mammal,  but  a  bird.  We  think 
the  term  most  applicable  to  the  heron  tribes, 
whose  beaks  are  formidable  spikes  that  often  kill 
hawks;  a  fkcf  well  known  to  Eastern  hunters. 
Of  these,  the  common  night- heron,  with  its  pencil 
of  white  feathers  in  the  crest,  is  a  species  not  un- 
common in  the  marshes  of  Western  Asia ;  and  of 
several  species  of  bittern,  Ardea  (botaurua)  tteU 
ItaU  has  pointed  long  feathers  on  the  neck  and 
breast,  freckled  with  black,  and  a  strong  pointed 
bill.  After  the  breeding-season  it  migrates  and 
passes  the  winter  in  the  south,  frequenting  the 
marshes  and  rivers  of  Asia  and  Europe,  where  it 
then  roosts  high  above  ground,  uttering  a  curious 
note  before  and  after  its  evening  flight,  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  booming  sotrod  produoei  b^  it  in 
the  breeding^«eason,  and  while  it  remains  m  the 
marshes.  Though  not  building,  like  the  stork,  on 
the  tops  of  houses,  it  resorts,  like  the  heron,  to 
mined  structures,  and  we  have  been  informed 
that  it  has  been  seen  on  the  summit  of  Tank 
Kesra  at  Ctesiphon. 

BITl)  i4  EN.      [ASPHAJLTUM.] 

BLACK.  Although  the  Orientals  do  not  wear 
black  in  mourning,  they,  as  did  the  ancient  Jews, 
regard  the  colour  as  a  symbol  of  affliction,  dis- 
aster, and  privation.  In  fhct,  the  custom  of 
wearing  bUtdi  in  moomxng  is  a  sort  of  visible  ex- 
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pressaon  of  what  is  in  the  East  a  figure  of  speech. 
In  Scripture  blackness  is  used  as  symbolical  of 
afflictions  occasioned  by  drought  and  fkmine  (Job 
XXX.  30;  Jer.  xiv.  2:  Lam.  iv.  8;  v.  10). 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  black  is  studiously  avoided  in  dress 
by  all  Orientals,  except  in  certain  garments  of 
hair  or  wool,  which  are  naturally  of  that  colour. 
Black  is  also  sometimes  imposed  as  a  mark  of 
humiliating  distinction  by  dominant  nations  upon 
subject  or  tributary  tribes,  the  most  familiar  in- 
stance of  which  is  the  obligation  laid  upon  the 
Jews  in  Turkev  of  wearing  black  turbans. 

BLASPHEMY  sip'ifies  a  false,  irreverent 
injurious  use  of  Goers  names,  attributes,  words, 
and  works.  Whenever  men  intentionally  and 
directly  attack  the  perfections  of  Jehovah,  and 
thus  lessen  the  reverence  which  others  entertain 
for  him,  they  are  bkuphemere. 

By  the  Mosaic  law  blaaphemy  was  punished 
with  death  (Lev.  xxiv.  10-16);  and  the  laws  of 
some  countries  still  visit  it  with  the  same  punish- 
ment Fines,  imprisonment  and  various  cor- 
poral inflictions  are  annexed  to  the  crime  by 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  matter,  how- 
ever, of  sincere  satisfaction,  that  there  are  very 
few  instances  in  which  these  enactments  require 
to  be  enforoed. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  respecting  the 
bla^emy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  usually  bnt 
improperly  denominated  the  unpardtmobU  tin 
ajgainst  the  Holy  Ghost  Some  refer  it  to  con- 
tinued opposition  to  the  Gospel,  t.  e.  obstinate 
impenitence  or  final  unbelief. 

But  we  object  to  this  opinion,  because  it  gene- 
ralises the  nature  of  the  sin  in  question.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Scripture  account  narrows  it  to 
a  particular  sin  of  a  special  kind,  discountenanc- 
ing the  idea  that  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  marked  by  no  circumstances  of  unwonted 
aggravation.  Besides,  all  the  notices  which  we 
have  refer  it  not  so  much  to  a  state  of  mind,  as 
to  the  outward  manifestation  of  a  singularly 
malignant  disposition  by  tke  utterwtce  of  the 
lipe. 

The  occasion  on  which  Christ  introduced  his 
mention  of  it  (Matt  xii.  31,  &c;  Mark  iiL  28, 
&o.),  the  subsequent  context,  and,  above  all,  the 
woids  of  Mark  iii.  30  (*  because  they  said.  He 
hath  an  unclean  i^irit')  indicate,  with  tolerable 
plainness,  that  the  sin  in  question  consisted  in 
attributing  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ,  or 
his  Aposties  in  His  name,  to  the  agency  of  Satan. 
It  was  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  given 
to  the  Redeemer  without  measure,  that  he  cast 
out  devils :  and  whoever  maligned  the  Saviour 
by  affirming  that  an  imclean  spirit  actuated  and 
enabled  him  to  expel  other  spirits,  maligned  the 
Holy  Ghost 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  '  sin  unto  death,' 
noticed  by  the  Apostle  John  (1  John  v.  16),  al- 
though it  has  been  generall}'  thought  to  coincide 
with  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit ;  bnt 
the  language  of  John  does  not  aOord  data  for 
pronouncing  them  one  and  the  same.  The  first 
three  Gospels  alone  describe  the  hlaephemii  which 
shall  not  be  forgiven:  from  it  the  *sm  unto 
death '  stands  apart 

BLAS'TUS,  a  man  who  was  eubicuiarive  to 
king  Herod  Agrippa,  or  who  had  the  charge  of 
his  bedchambor  (Acts  xii«  90).    Suoh  persons 
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hid  vnially  great  inflnenoe  with  their  miiters, 
and  hence  the  importance  attached  to  Blastos's 
faYourioff  the  peace  with  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

BLESSING.  The  terms  '  blessing'  and  •  to 
bless  *  occur  rery  often  in  the  Scriptares,  and  in 
applicadons  too  obvious  to  require  explanation 
or  comment  The  patriarchal  blessings  of  sons 
form  the  exception,  these  being,  in  fact,  pro- 
phecies rather  tlian  blessings,  or  blessings  only  in 
so  &r  as  they  for  the  most  part  iuToWed  the 
invocation  and  the  promise  of  good  things  to 
come  upon  the  parties  concerned.  The  most  re- 
markable instances  are  those  of  Isaac '  blessing  * 
Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen.  xxvii.);  of  Jacob  *  bless- 
ing'his  twelve  sons  (Gen.  xlix.);  and  of  Moses 
'  Messing  the  twelve  tribes  (Deut  xxxii.). 

BLESSING,  VALLEY  OF,  a  translation  of 
the  name  Valley  of  Berachah  (benediction), 
which  was  borne  by  the  valley  in  which  Jeho- 
shaphat  celebrated  the  miraculous  overthrow  of 
ihe  Moabites  and  Ammonites.  It  was  fh>m  this 
circumstance  it  derived  its  name ;  and  fh>m  the 
indications  in  the  text,  it  must  have  been  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  near  the  Dead  Sea  and  Engedi, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tekoa  (2  Chron. 
XX.  23-26). 

BLINDING.    [PuNi8Rin«TB.] 

BLINDNESS.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
blindness  in  the  East  has  always  excited  the 
astonishment  of  travellers.  Volncy  savs  that, 
out  of  a  hundred  persons  in  Cairo,  he  has  met 
twenty  quite  blind,  ten  wanting  one  eye,  and 
tVenty  others  having  their  eyes  red,  purulent, 
or  blemished.  This  is  principally  owin^  to  the 
Egyptian  ophthalmia,  which  is  endemic  in  that 
country  and  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  This  disease 
is  contagious;  but  it  is  not  often  communicated 
from  one  individual  to  another.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  East,  but  appears  here  and  there 
throughout  Europe.  The  French  and  English 
suffered  greatly  fttmi  it  while  they  were  In 
Egypt,  and  subsequently. 

Small  pox  is  another  great  cause  of  blindness 
in  the  East 

In  the  New  Testament,  blind  mendicants  are 
frequenUy  mentioned  (Matt  ix.  27:  xii.  22; 
XX.  30;  xu.  U;  John  y.  3).  The  bhndness  of 
Bar  Jesus  (Acts  xiiL  6)  was  miraculously  pro- 
duoed,  and  of  its  nature  we  know  nothing.  Ex- 
amples of  blindness  fh>m  old  age  occur  m  Gen. 
xxvii.  I ;  1  Kings  xiv.  4;  I  Sam.  iv.  15.  The 
Syrian  army  that  came  to  apprehend  Elisha  was 
suddenly  smitten  with  blinonese  in  a  miraculous 
manner  (2  Kings  vi.  18);  and  so  also  was  St 
Paul  (Acts  ix.  9).  The  Mosaic  law  has  not 
neglected  to  inculcate  humane  feelings  towards 
the  blind  (Lev.  xix.  14;  Deut  xxvii.  18). 
Blindness  is  sometimes  threatened  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  punishment  for  disobedience 
(Deut  xxviii.  28 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  16 ;  Zeph.  i.  17). 

BLOOD.  There  are  two  respects  in  which 
the  ordinances  of  tiie  Old  and  New  Testaments 
oonoeming  blood  deserve  notice  here — the  pro- 
hibition of  its  use  as  an  article  of  food,  and  the 
appointment  and  significance  of  its  use  in  the 
ritual  of  sacrifice;  both  of  which  appear  to  rest 
on  a  common  ground. 

In  Gen.  ix.  4,  where  the  use  of  animal  food  is 
allowed,  it  is  first  absolutely  forbidden  to  eat 
*  flesh  with  its  soul,  its  blood  f  which  exoression, 
were  it  otherwise  obscure^  is  explained  by  tiie 
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mode  in  which  the  same  terms  trt  employed  in 
Dent  xil  23.  In  the  Mosaic  law  the  prohibi- 
tion is  repeated  with  frequency  and  emphasis 
although  it  is  generally  introduced  in  connection 
with  sacrifices,  as  in  Ley.  iiL  17;  Tii.  26; 
xvii.  10-14;  xix.  26;  Deut  xii.  16-23;  xv.  23. 
In  cases  where  the  prohibition  is  introduced  in 
connection  with  the  lawfiil  and  unlawful  articles 
of  diet  the  reason  which  is  merally  assigned 
in  the  text  is,  that  *  the  blood  is  the  soul ;'  and 
it  is  ordered  that  it  be  poured  on  the  ground  like 
water.  But  where  it  is  introduced  in  reference 
to  the  portions  of  the  victim  which  were  to  be 
offered  to  the  Lord,  then  the  text  '^^  addition  to 
the  former  reason,  insists  that  'the  blood  ex- 
piates by  the  soul*  (Lev-rvii.  11, 12).  This 
strict  injunction  not  only  applied  to  the  Israel- 
ites, but  even  to  the  strangers  residing  among 
them.  The  penalty  assigned  to  ito  transgression 
was  the  being  *cut  off  from  the  people;'  by 
which  the  punishment  of  death  a[>pears  to  be 
intended  ( cf.  Heb.  x.  28),  althougli  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  inflicted  by  the 
sword  or  by  stoning.  To  this  is  to  be  added, 
that  the  Aposties  and  elders,  assembled  in  council 
at  Jemsalem,  when  desirous  of  settiing  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  ceremonial  observances  were 
binding  upon  the  converts  to  Christianity,  re- 
newed the  iDJUnction  to  abstain  ftom  blood,  and 
coupled  it  with  things  offered  to  idols  (Acts  xv. 
29). 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  emdiatic  prohibi- 
tion of  blood  in  the  Mosaic  law,  the  customs  of 
tmdvilized  heathens  sanctioned  the  cutting  of 
slices  ftrom  the  living  animal,  and  the  eating  of 
the  flesh  while  quivering  with  life  and  dripping 
with  blood*  Even  Saul  s  army  committed  this 
b;u*baritv,  as  we  read  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  32 ;  and 
the  prophet  also  lays  it  to  the  charge  of  the 
Jews  in  Ezek.  xxxiii  25.  This  practice,  ac- 
cording to  Bruoe's  testimony,  exists  at  present 
among  the  Abyssinians.  Moreover,  pagan  reli- 
gions, and  that  of  the  Phoenicians  among  the 
rest  appointed  the  eating  and  drinking  of  blood» 
mixed  with  wine,  as  a  rite  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, and  especially  in  the  ceremonial  of 
swearing.  To  this  the  passage  in  Ps.  xyi.  4,  ap- 
pears to  allude. 

The  appointment  and  significance  of  the  use 
of  blood  in  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  belongs  indeed 
to  this  head ;  but  their  further  notice  will  be 
more  anpropriately  pursued  in  the  art  Sacrifice. 

BLOOD-REVENGE,  or  revenge  for  blood- 
shed, was  regarded  among  the  Jews,  as  among 
all  the  ancient  and  Asiatic  nation^  not  onlv  as 
a  right  ^^^  ^^^  u  <^  duty,  which  devolved 
upon  tike  nearest  relative  of  the  murdered 
person. 

The  Mosaical  law  (Num.  xxxv.  31)  expressly 
forbids  the  acceptance  of  a  ransom  for  the  foi^ 
feited  life  of  the  murderer,  although  it  might  be 
saved  by  his  seekiujg  an  asylum  at  the  altar 
of  the  Tabernacle,  m  case  the  homicide  was 
accidentally  committed  (Exod.  xxi.  13 ;  I  Kings 
i.  50 ;  ii.  28).  It,  however,  aiter  Judaism  had 
been  iVilly  developed,  no  other  sanctuary  had 
been  tolerated  but  that  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  chances  of  escape  of  such  an  homicide 
from  the  hands  of  the  avenger,  ere  he  reached 
the  gates  of  the  Temple,  must  have  become  less  ia 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  spot  where  tha 
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imiider  wm  oommittod  fWm  Jerusalem:  ns 
dtim  ofnfwge  were  therefore  appointed  for  the 
1  momentary  safety  of  the  murderer,  in  Tarioaa 
I  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  roads  to  which  were 
I  kept  in  good  order  to  fieiciiitate  his  eseape  (Dent 
'  xix.  3).    Thither  the  avenger  durst  not  follow 
him,  and  there  be  lived  in  safety  until  a  proper 
examination  had  taken  place  before  the  autho- 
rities of  the  place  ( Jos^  xx.  6,  9),  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  murder  was  a  wilfiil  act 
or  not.    In  the  former  case  he  was  instantlv 
delivered  up  to  the  GoSl,  or  avenger  of  blood, 
a^iost  whom  not  even  Uie  altar  could  protect 
him  (Rxod.  xxi.  14;  I  Kings  ii.  29);  in  the 
latter  case,  though  he  was  not  actually  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Gael,  he  was  notwithstand- 
ing not  allowed  to  quit  the  precincts  of  the  town, 
but  was  obliged  to  remain  there  all  his  lifetime, 
or  until  the  death  of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xxxv. 
6 ;  Deut  xix.  3 ;  Josh.  xx.  1-ti),  if  he  would  not 
run  the  risk  of  felling  into  the  hands  of  the 
avenger,  and  be  slain  by  him  with  impunity 
(Nam.  xxxv.  26;  Deut  xix.  G).    That  such  a 
I  voluntary  exile  was  considered  more  in  the  light 
of  a  punishment  for  manslaughter  than  a  pro- 
vision for  the  safe  retreat  of  the  homicide  is 
!  evident  from  Num.  xxxv.  32,  where  it  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  release  him  from  his  con- 
finement on  any  condidon  whatever.    That  the 
decease  of  the  high-priest  should  have  been  the 
means  of  restoring  him  to  liberty  was  probably 
owing  to  the  general  custom  among  the  ancients, 
of  granting  free  pardon  to  certain  prisoners  at 
the  demise  of  their  legitimate  prmce  or  so- 
I  vereign,  whom  the  high-priest  represented,  in  a 
j  spiritual  sense,  among  the  Jews.    These  wise 
regulations  of  the  Mosaical  law,  as  far  as  the 
spirit  of  the  age  allowed  it,  prevented  all  family 
'•  hatred,  persecution,  and  war  from  ever  taking 
•  place,  as  was  inevitably  the  case  among  the 
I  other  nations,  where  any  bloodshed  whatever, 
I  whether  wilful  or  accidental,  laid  the  homicide 
open  to  the  duteous  revenge  of  the  relatives  and 
family  of  the  slain  person,  who  again  in  their 
tarn  were  then  similarly  watched  and  hunted 
I  by  the  opposite  party,  until  a  familv-war  of  ex- 
■  termination  had  legaUif  settied  itself  from  gene- 
ration to  jgeneration,  without  the  least  prospect 
of  ever  being  brought  to  a  peacefhl  termination. 
Nor  do  we  indeed  find  in  the  Scriptures  the 
least  trace  of  any  abuse  or  mischief  ever  having 
arisen  from  these  regulations  (oomp.  2  Sam.  ii. 
19.  ay.;  iii  21,  so.). 

That  such  institutions  are  altogether  at  va^ 
rianee  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  may  be 
Judged  from  the  fact  that  revenge,  so  far  firom 
being  counted  a  right  or  duty,  was  condemned 
by  Cnrist  and  his  aposties  as  a  vice  and  passion 
to  be  shunned  (Acts  vii.  60;  Matt  v.  44 ;  Luke 
vi.  28;  Rom.  xiL  14,  Bq,;  comp.  Rom.  xiii., 
where  the  power  of  executing  revenge  is  vested 
m  the  authorities  alone). 

BIXX>DT  SWEAT.  According  to  Luke  xxii. 
44,  oar  Lord's  sweat  was  'as  great  drops  of 
btood  fklling  to  the  ground.'  Michaelis  takes 
the  passage  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the 
dropB  were  as  large  as  ihuing  drops  of  blood. 
This,  which  also  appears  to  be  a  common  ex- 
planation, is  liable  to  some  objection.  For,  if  an 
a#diiiary  observer  compares  a  fiuid  which  he  is 
'  to  tee  ooloorless,  to  Uood,  which  is 
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so  well  known  and  so  wdl  dbaraeterised  by  its 
colour,  and  does  not  specify  any  particular  point 
of  resemblance,  he  would  more  naturall^r  be  un- 
derstood to  allude  to  the  colour,  since  it  is  the  \ 
most  prominent  and  characteristic  Quality. 

There  are  several  cases  recorded  by  the  older 
medical  writers,  under  the  titie  of  bloody  sweat. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  instances,  not 
above  suspicion  of  fraud,  they  have,  however,  all 
been  cases  of  general  hsemorrha^c  disease,  in 
which  blood  has  flowed  from  ditlerent  parts  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  nose,  eyes,  ears,  lungs, 
stomach,  and  bowek,  and,  lastly,  from  various  , 
parts  of  the  skin.    When  blood  oozes  from .  the 
skin,  it  must  reach  the  external  surface  through  ! 
orifices  in  tiie  epidermis,  which  have  been  pro- 1 
duced  by  rupture,  or  we  must  suppose  that  it  has  | 
been  extravasated    into  the  sweat-ducts.     But,  j 
even  in  this  latter  case,  we  must  no  more  con-  i 
sider  luemorrhage  of  the  skin  to  be  a  modifica-  | 
tion  of  the  function  of  sweating,  than  bleeding  ' 
from  the  nose  to  be  a  modification  of  the  secre- 
tion of  mucus.    The  blood  is  simply  mixed  with 
the  sweat,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as,  when 
spit  up  from  the  lungs,  it  is  mixed  with  mucus 
and  saliva  in  passing  through  the  air-tubes  and 
mouth.     It  is,  therefore,   incorrect  to  suppose 
that  hsemorrhage  from  the  skin  indicates  a  state 
of  body  at  all  analogous  ta  that  which  occasions 
sweating. 

But  while  experience  teaches  that  cutaneous 
haemorrhage,  when  it  does  occur,  is  the  result  of 
disease,  or,  at  an^  rate,  of  a  very  peculiar  idio- 
syncrasy, and  is  m  no  way  indicative  of  the  state 
of  the  mind,  daily  experience  and  the  accu- 
mulated testimony  of  ages  prove  that  intense 
mental  emotion  and  pain  produce  on  the  body 
efifects  even  severer  in  degree,  but  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature.  It  is  familiar  to  all  that  terror 
will  blanch  the  hair,  occasion  momentary  pa- 
ralysis, fainting,  convulsions,  melancholy,  im- 
becility, and  even  sudden  death.  Excessive 
grief  and  joy  will  produce  some  of  the  worst 
of  these.  Sweat  is  caused  by  fear,  and  by 
bodily  pun ;  but  not  by  sorrow,  which  excites  no 
secretion  except  tears. 

It  is  very  evident,  then,  that  medical  expe- 
rience does  not  bear  at  all  upon  the  words  of  St 
Luke.  The  circumstances  connected  with  our 
Lord's  sufferings  hi  the  srarden  must  be  consi- 
dered by  themselves,  wiuout  any  reference  to 
actual  observation ;  otherwise,  we  shall  be  in 
danger  of  rendering  a  statement,  which  may  be 
easily  received  on  its  own  grounds,  obscure  and 
contradictory. 

BOANER'GES  {sonM  <f  thunder,  Mark  iii.  17), 
a  surname  given  by  Chnst  to  James  and  John, 
probably  on  account  of  their  ferrid,  impetuous 
spirit 

BOAR  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  7 ;  Deut  xiv.  8 ; 
Ps.  Ixxz.  13 ;  Prov.  xi.  22 ;  Isa.  Ixv.  4 ;  IxvL 
8,17. 

The  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  Arabian,  Phcenician, 
and  other  neighbouring  nations  abstained  from 
hog's  fiesh,  and  consequently,  excepting  in 
Enrpt,  and  (at  a  later  period)  beyond  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  no  domesticated  swine  were  reared. 
Although  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia  hogs 
were  rarely  domesticated,  wild  boars  are  often 
mentioned  m  the  Scriptures,  and  they  were  ffr^ 
quent  in  the  time  of  the  Grasades.    At 
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wild  boors  flreqnent  the  marBhes  of  the  I>eltt^ 
Aud  are  not  UDOommon  on  Mount  Carmel  and  in 
the  valley  of  Ajalah.  They  are  abundant  about 
the  sources  of  die  Jordan,  and  lower  down  where 
the  river  enters  the  Dead  Sea.  The  wild  boar  of 
the  East,  though  eommonly  smaller  than  the  old 
breeds  of  domestic  swine,  grows  occasionally  to 
a  very  large  size.  It  is  passive  while  unmolested, 
but  vindictive  and  fierce  when  roused.  It  is 
doubtAil  whether  the  species  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Europe,  for  the  fkrrow  are  not  striped:  most 
likely  it  is  identical  with  Uie  wild  hog  of  India. 

1.  HO'AZ,  a  wealthy  Bethlehemite,  and  near 
kinsman  of  the  first  husband  of  Ruth,  whom  he 
eventually  espoused  under  the  obligations  of  the 
Levirate  law,  which  he  willingly  incurred.  The 
conduct  of  Boaz—his  fine  spirit,  just  feeling, 
piety,  and  amenity  of  manners— appears  to  great 
advantage  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  and  forms  an  in- 
teresting portraiture  of  the  condition  and  deport- 
ment of  what  was  in  his  time  the  upper  class  of 
Israelites.  By  his  marriage  with  Kuth  he  be- 
came the  fiither  of  Obed,  from  whom  came  Jesse, 
the  father  of  David.  He  was  thus  one  of  the 
direct  ancestors  of  Christ,  and  as  such  his  name 
occun  in  Matt  i.  5  [Koth  ;  Genealogy]. 

2.  BOAZ,  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  two 
brazen  pillars  which  Solomon  erected  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple  [Jacbim  Ain>  Boaz]. 

BCCHIM  {weepings),  the  name  given  to  a 
place  (probablv  near  Shiloh,  where  the  tabernacle 
then  was),  where  an  *  angel  of  the  Lord'  re- 
proved the  assembled  Israelites  Ibr  their  dis- 
obedience in  making  leag^nes  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  and  for  their  remissness  in  taking 
possession  of  their  heritage.  This  caused  the 
bitter  weeping  amons  the  people  for  which  the 
place  took  its  name  (Jndg.  iii.  1). 

BO'HAN  (a  ihumh\  a  Reubenite,  in  whose 
'lonour  a  stone  was  erected  which  afterwards 
served  as  a  boundary-mark  on  the  frontier  be- 
tween Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  6 :  xviii. 
17).  It  does  not  appear  from  the  text  whether 
this  stone  was  a  sepulchral  monument,  or  set  up 
to  commemorate  some  great  exploit  performed  by 
this  Bohan  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

BOND,  BONDAGE.    [Slaveby.J 

BOOK.    [Wbitino] 

BOOK  OF  LIFE.  In  Phil.  iv.  8,  Paul 
speaks  of  Clement  and  other  of  his  fellow- 
labourers,  *  whose  names  are  written  in  the  hook 
of  life:  On  this  Heinrichs  observes  that  as  the 
future  life  is  represented  under  the  ima^  of  a 
citizenship,  community,  political  society,  just  be- 
fore (iii.  20),  it  is  in  agreement  with  this  to  sup- 
pose (as  usual)  a  catalogue  of  the  citizens'  names, 
both  natural  and  adopted  (Luke  x.  20;  Rev.  xx. 
15 ;  xxi.  27),  and  from  which  the  unworthy  are 
erased  ( Rev.  iii.  5).  Thus  the  names  of  the  good 
are  often  represented  as  regiatered  in  heaven 
(Lukex.  20).  But  this  by  no  means  implies  a 
certainty  of  salvation,  but  only  that  at  that  time 
the  persons  were  on  ike  litt,  from  which  (as  in 
Rev.  iii.  5)  the  nameg  of  unworthy  members 
misht  be  erased.  This  explanation  Is  sufficient 
and  sat!iractory  fbr  the  other  important  passage 
in  Rev.  iii.  5,  where  the  glorified  Christ  promises 
to  *  him  that  overoometh,'  that  he  will  not  blot 
his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life.  When  God 
threatened  to  destroy  the  Israelites  alto^^ether,  and 
oiake  of  Moses  a  great  nation— the  legislator  im- 
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plored  fi)i^giv«DesB  fiMT  tfaem,aiidadded— Mf  not, 
blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  the  book  which  thou 
hast  written'  (Exod.  xxzii.  84).  By  this  he  meBnt 
nothing  so  foolish  w  absurd  as  to  ofier  to  forfint 
eternal  life  in  the  world  to  come— bat  only  that 
he,  and  not  they,  should  be  cut  off  from  the  world 
and  brought  to  an  untimeW  end. 

A  seated  book  (Isa.  xxix.  11 ;  Rev.  t.  T-3)  if 
a  book  whose  contents  are  secret,  and  have  for  a 
very  long  time  been  ao,  and  are  not  to  be  pnb- 
lished  till  the  seal  is  removed. 

A  book  or  roll  wriiien  wiihin  ami  wUkomtt  L  e. 
on  the  back  side  (Rev.  v.  1),  may  be  a  book 
containing  a  long  series  of  events ;  it  not  being 
the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  write  on  the 
back  side  of  the  roll,  unless  when  the  in-  < 
side  would  not  contain  the  whole  of  the  ' 
writing. 

To  eat  a  hook  si^ifies  to  consider  it  careflilly, 
and  digest  it  well  m  the  mind  (Jer.  zv.  16 ;  Rev. 
X.9). 

BOOTH,  a  hut  made  of  branehes  of  trees, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  a  tent  properlj  so 
called.  Such  were  the  booths  in  which  Jacob 
sojourned  for  a  while  on  his  return  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Canaan,  whence  the  place  obtained  the 
name  of  Suocoth  (Gen.  xxxiiL  17);  and  such 
were  the  temporary  green  sheds  in  which  the 
Israelites  were  directed  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (Lev.  xxiii.  42,  43).  As  this  ob- 
servance was  to  commemorate  the  abode  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  it  has  been  rather 
unwisely  concluded  by  some  that  thcj  there 
lived  in  such  booths.  But  it  is  evident  from  the 
narrative,  that,  during  their  wanderings,  they 
dwelt  in  tents ;  and,  indeed,  where,  in  that  tree- 
lees  region,  could  they  have  found  branches 
with  which  to  construct  their  booths?  Sucl. 
structures  are  only  available  in  well-woodcc 
regions ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  direction  ti 
celebrate  the  feast  in  booths,  rather  than  11 
tents,  was  given  because,  when  the  Israeli *f 
became  a  settled  people  in  Palestine,  and  ceased 
to  hare  a  general  use  of  tents,  it  was  easier  fo* 
them  to  erect  a  temporary  shed  of  green  b^anchc^ 
than  to  nrovide  a  tent  for  the  occasion. 

BORROWING.  On  the  seneral  subject*  as  ; 
matter  of  law  or  precept,  see  Loam. 

In  Exod.  xii.  35,  we  are  told  that  the  Israel- 
ites, when  on  the  point  of  their  departure  fron 
^S7P^  'borrowed  of  the  Egvptians  jewels  c' 
silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment ;'  and  h 
is  added,  that '  the  Lord  ^ve  the  necple  favoui 
in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians,  so  that  they  leci 
unto  them  such  things  as  they  required.  Aud 
fhey  spoiled  the  Egyptians.'  This  was  in  pu^ 
suance  of  a  Divine  command  which  had  beet. 

fiven  to  them  through  Moses  (Exod.  iiL  22 ;  xi. 
).  This  has  suggested  a  diflScnIty,  seeing  thai 
the  Israelites  had  certainly  no  intention  to  return 
to  Egypt,  or  to  restore  the  valuables  which  the} 
thus  obtained  from  their  Egyptian  '  neighboan.' 
The  general  acceptation  of  the  word  rendered 
borrow  is  *n  request  or  demand,  and  some  have 
afilrmed  that  it  should  be  so  rendered  here— that 
the  Israelites  did  not  borrow  the  valuables,  bat 
demanded  them  of  their  Egyptian  neighbours,  sf 
an  indemnity  for  their  services,  and  for  the  hard 
and  bitter  bondage  which  they  had  endured. .  To 
this  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  Israelites  had 
been  public  servants*  rendering  certain 
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flenrices  to  the  state,  bnt  not  in  personal  bondage 
to  indmdnal  Egyptians,  whom,  nevertheless, 
tfaej,  according  to  this  acconnt,  mulcted  of  much 
Talnable  property  in  compensation  for  inx>ng8 
committed  b^  the  state.  And  tliat  this  mode  of 
extortiDg  private  and  partial  compensation  for 
public  -wrong  will  not  stand  the  test  of  our  rules 
of  public  morality,  any  more  than  that  of  bor- 
rowing without  the  intention  to  restore.  Others 
are  tndined  to  adhere  to  the  old  interpretation, 
that  the  Israelites  actually  did  borrow  the  valu- 
ables of  the  Effyptians,  with  the  understanding, 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  that  they  were  to  be 
restored.  Turn  which  way  we  will  in  this  matter, 
there  is  but  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and  this  leads 
us  to  suspect  that  we  are  not  act^uaiuted  with  all 
the  fiMsts  bearing  on  the  case,  m  the  absence  of 
which  we  spend  our  strength  for  nought  in 
labouring  to  explain  it  One  of  the  difficulties 
is  tomewhat  softened  by  the  conjecture  of  Pro- 
fessor Bush,  who,  in  his  Note  on  Exod.  xi.  2,  ob- 
serves, *  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  Moses 
was  required  to  comnuufd  the  people  to  practise 
the  device  here  mentioned.  We  regard  it  rather, 
as  iar  as  they  were  concerned,  as  the  mere  pre- 
du:tiim  of  a  met  that  should  occur.' 

BOSOM.  It  is  usual  with  the  Western  Asia- 
tics to  carry  various  sorts  of  things  in  the  bosom 
of  their  dress,  which  forms  a  somewhat  spacious 
depository,  b^inff  wide  above  the  ^rdle,  which 
confines  it  so  tightly  around  the  waist  as  to  pre- 
vent anything  m>m  slipping  through. 

To  kave  one  in  our  bomm  implies  kindness, 
seere^,  intimacy  (Gen.  xvi.  5 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  8). 
Christ  is  in  the  bogom  of  the  Father ;  that  is,  pos- 
sesses the  closest  intimacy  with,  and  most  perfect 
lEwmledge  o^  the  Father  (John  i.  18).  Our 
Saviour  is  said  to  carry  his  lantba  in  his  bosom, 
whieh  touchingly  represents  his  teuder  care  and 
watchlulness  over  them. 

BOSSES,  the  thickest  and  strongest  parts,  the 
prominent  points  of  a  buckler  [Arms,  Armocr]. 

BOTTLR  Natural  objects,  it  is  obvious, 
would  be  the  earliest  things  employed  for  hold- 
ing and  preservinff  liquids;  and  of.  natural 
objects  those  would  be  preferred  which  either 
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themselves  nearly  or  quite  ready  for 

,  or  such  as  could  spe^ily  be  wrought  mto 

.  the  requisite  diape.    The  skins  of  animals  afford 
*  i  hk  tfKDMefv^B  more  conveniences  fn*  -the  purpose 


than  any  other  natural  product  TTie  first  bottles 
therefore  were  probably  made  of  the  skins  of 
animals.  Accordingly  we  learn  from  Herodotus 
that  it  was  customary  among  the  ancient  E^^ 
tians  to  use  bottles  made  of  skins ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  monuments,  on  which  such 
various  forms  as  the  above  occur.  Fig.  1  is 
curious  as  showing  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
carried  by  a  yoke;  and  as  it  balances  a  large 
bottle  in  a  case,  this  skin  may  be  presumed  to 
have  contained  wine.  Fig.  7  is  such  a  skin  of 
water  as  in  the  agricultaral  scenes  is  suspended 
from  the  bough  of  a  tn«,  and  from  which  the 
labourers  occasionally  drink.  Figs.  2  and  3  re- 
present two  men  with  skins  at  their  backs,  belong 
ing  to  a  party  of  nomades  entering  Figypt  lliis 
party  has  been  with  some  plausibility  supposed 
to  represent  the  sons  of  Jacob. 

Skin-botlles  doubtless  existed  among  the  He- 
brews even  in  patriarehal  times;  but  the  first 
clear  notice  of  them  docs  not  occur  till  Joshua  ix. 
4,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Gibeonites,  wishing  to 
impose  upon  Joshua  as  if  they  had  come  from  a 
long  distance,  took  *  old  sacks  upon  their  asses, 
and  wine-bottles  old  and  rent  and  botmd  up/  Age, 
then,  had  the  effiect  of  wearing  and  tearing  Uie 
bottles  in  (question,  which  must  consequently  have 
been  of  skin.  Our  Saviour's  language  (Matt  ix. 
17  ;  Luke  v.  37,  38 ;  Mark  n.  22)  is  thus  clearly 


explained :  '  Men  do  not  put  new  wine  into  old 
bottles,  else  the  bottles  break  and  the  wine  run  • 
neth  out,  and  the  bottles  perish  ;*  *  New  wine 
must  be  put  in  new  bottles,  and  both  are  pie- 
served.'  To  the  conception  of  an  English  reader 
who  knows  of  no  bottles  but  such  as  are  made  of 
clay  or  glass,  the  idea  of  bottles  breakmg  through 
age  presents  an  insuperable  difficulty ;  but  skins 
may  become '  old,  rent,  and  bound  up :'  they  also 
prove,  in  time,  hard  and  inelastic,  and  would  in 
such  a  condition  be  very  unfit  to  hold  new  wine, 
probably  in  a  state  of  active  fermentation.  Even 
new  skins  might  he  unable  to  resist  the  internal 
pressure  caused  by  fermentation. 

As  the  drinking  of  wine  is  ille^  among  the 
Moslems  who  are  now  in  possession  of  Western 
Asia,  little  is  seen  of  the  ancient  use  of  skin- 
bottles  for  wine,  unless  among  the  Christians  of 
Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Lebanon,  where  they  are 
still  thus  employed.  In  Georgia  the  wine  is 
stowed  in  lar^  ox-skins,  and  is  moved*  or  kept  at 
hand  for  use  m  smaller  skins  of  goats  or  kids 
But  skins  are  still  most  extensively  used  through 
out  Western  Asia  for  water.  Their  most  usual 
forms  are  shown  in  the  above  cut  (95),  which 
also  displays  the  manner  in  which  they  are  car- 
ried. The  water-carriers  bear  water  in  such 
kd  in  thb  maotter* 
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It  is  an  error  to  represent  bottles  as  being 
made  exclusively  of  dressed  or  undressed  skins 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Among  the  Egyp- 
tians ornamental  vases  were  of  hard  stone,  ala- 
baster, glass,  ivory,  bone,  porcelain,  bronze, 
silver,  or  gold ;  and  also  for  the  use  of  the  people 
generally,  of  glazed  pottery  or  common  earthen- 
ware. As  early  as  Thothmes  III.,  assumed  to 
be  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  b.c.  1490,  vases 
are  known  to  have  existed  of  a  shape  so  elegant 
and  of  workmanship  so  superior,  as  to  show  that 
the  art  was  not,  even  then,  in  its  infancy. 

Many  of  the  bronze  vases  found  at  Thebes  and 
in  other  parts  of  £^pt  are  of  a  quality  which 
cannot  fail  to  excite  admiration,  and  which 
proves  the  skill  ^XKsesscd  by  the  Kpyptians  in 
the  art  of  working  and  compounding  metsils. 
Their  shapes  are  most  various— some  neat,  some 
plun,  some  grotesque ;  some  in  form  not  unlike 
our  cream-jugs,  others  as  devoid  of  taste  as  the 
wine-bottles  of  our  cellars  or  the  flower-pots  of 
our  conservatories.  They  had  also  bottles,  small 
vases,  and  pots,  used  for  holding  ointment  or  for 
other  punposes  connected  with  the  toilet,  which 
were  made  of  alabaster,  glass,  porcelain,  and 
hard  stone. 


1, 8,  Euthmiwsre ;   S,  5,  S  7,  GreenvlMi:   4,  Blue  glut; 
8,  II,  AUbMter;  9, 10,  Porcelain. 
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The  perishable  nature  of  skin-bottles  led,  at  an 
early  period,  to  the  employment  of  instruments 
of  a  more  durable  kind ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  children  of  Israel  would,  during  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  learn,  among  other  arts  prac- 
tised by  their  masters,  that  of  working  in  pottery 
ware.  Thus,  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  Judges 
(iv.  19;  V.  35),  bottles  or  vases  composed  of  some 
earthy  materud,  and  apparently  of  a  superior 
make,  were  in  use;  for  what  in  the  fourth 
chapter  is  termed  *  a  bottle,'  is  in  the  fifth  desig- 
nated* a  lordly  dish.'  Isaiah  (xxx.  14)  ex- 
pressly mentions  '  the  bottle  of  the  potters,'  as 
the  reading  in  the  margin  gives  it,  being  a  literal 
translation  from  the  Hebrew,  while  the  terms 
which  the  prophet  employs  show  that  he  could 
not  have  intenaed  anv  tbing  made  of  skin — *  he 
shall  bretJt  ir  as  the  Breaking  of  the  potter's  ves- 
sel that  is  broken  in  pieces,  so  that  there  shall 
not  be  fband  in  the  bursting  of  it  a  aherd  to  take 
Art  firom  the  hearth,  or  to  take  water  oat  of  the 
pit'  (See  also  Jerem.  xix.  1-10,  1 1,  and  chap, 
siii.  13-14.)  Metaphorically  the  word  bottle  is 
ssed,  cspeeiallT  in  poetry,  for  the  clouds  coi^ 
"    sdaspouniig 


OBt  and  ponnnc  down  water 
(lobxxzv{iL87). 
BOW.    [Abmi.]   TbebowisfrsqMDtfymfln- 
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tkmed  symbolicalljr  in  Scripture.  In  Ps.  viL  12, 
it  implies  victory,  sigmfying  judgments  laid  up  in 
store  against  ofienders.  It  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  lying  and  folsehood  (Ps.  Ixiv.  4 ;  cxx.  4 ; 
Jer.  ix.  3^  probably  from  the  many  circum- 
stances which  tend  to  render  a  bow  inoperative, 
especially  in  unskilful  hands.  Hence  also  '  a 
deceitftd  bow'  (Ps.  Ixxviiu  57;  Hos.  vil  Ifi). 
The  bow  also  signifies  any  kind  of  arms.  The 
bow  and  spear  are  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned, because  the  ancients  used  these  most  (Ps. 
xliv.  6;  xlvi.  9;  Zech.  x.  4;  Josh.  xxiv.  12). 
In  Habakk.  iiL  9  *  thy  bow  was  made  bare^*. 
mesLns  that  it  was  drawn  out  of  its  case.  The 
Orientals  used  to  carry  their  bows  in  a  case  hung 
on  their  girdles. 

BOWELS  are  often  put  by  the  Hebrew  writers 
for  the  internal  parts  generally,  the  inner  man, 
and  so  also  for  heart,  as  we  use  that  term. 
Hence  the  bowels  are  made  the  seat  of  tendei^ 
ness,  mercy,  and  compassion;  and  thus  the 
Scriptural  expressions  of  the  bowels  being  nioved, 
bowels  of  merc^,  straitened  in  the  bowels  &c.  By 
a  similar  association  of  ideas,  the  bowels  are  also 
sometimes  made  the  seat  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing (Job  xxxviii.  36 ;  Ps.  li.  10 ;  Isa.  xvi.  1 1). 
BOWING.  [Attitodm.] 
BOX-TREE  (Isa.  Ix.  13;  xll  19).  It  U  ni>T 
very  certain  that  the  box-tree  is  really  denoted 
by  the  Hebrew  and  so  translated;  but  nothing 
more  probable  has  been  sngp;estcd,  and  it  agreer 
well  enough  with  the  indicauons  afforded  by  the 
texts  in  which  the  name  occurs. 

The  box  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe. 
It  erows  well  in  England,  as  at  BoxhilL  &c., 
while  that  fh>m  the  Levant  is  roost  valued  b 
commerce,  in  consequence  of  its  being  higfalv 
esteemed  by  wood-engravers.  Turkey  box  ih 
yielded  by  Bums  BaUarica^  a  species  which  is 
found  in  Minorca,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  and 
also  in  both  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
is  imported  from  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
the  Black  Sea.  Box  is  also  fouQd  on  Mount 
Caucasus,  and  a  species  extends  even  to  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  It  is  much  employed  in 
the  present  day  by  the  wood-engraver,  tne  tamer, 
carver,  mathematical  instrument  maker,  and  the 
comb  and  flute  maker. 

The  box-tree,  beinff  a  native  of  mountainoas 
regions,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  calcarcons 
formations  of  Mount  Lelumon,  and  therefore 
likely  to  be  brought  from  thence  with  the  coni- 
ferous woods  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  and 
was  as  well  suited  as  the  firimd  the  pine  trees  for 
changing  the  fiuoe  of  the  desert 

BOZ'RAH,  an  ancient  city,  known  also  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  name  of  Bostra.  In 
most  of  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where 
it  is  mentioned,  it  appears  as  a  chief  dty  of  the 
Edomites  (Isa.  xxxiv.  6 ;  Ixiii.  1 ;  Amos  i.  12 ; 
Jer.  xlix.  13,  22);  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
afterwards  taken  from  them  bv  the  Moabitea, 
who  for  a  time  retuned  it  in  their  possession. 

Boarah  lay  southward  from  Edrei,  one  of  tiie 
capitals  of  Bashan,  and,  according  to  Eusebins, 
24  Roman  miles  distant  from  it  Alexander 
Severus  made  it  the  seat  of  a  Roman  colony.  In 
the  acts  of  the  Nicoie,  Ephesian,  and  Chaloedo- 
nian  councils  mention  is  made  of  bishops  of 
Bosrah,  and  at  a  later  period  it  became  an  im- 
portant seat  of  the  Nestoriaoa.    Abulibda  mipkp* 
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tt  the  capital  of  the  Hauran,  id  which,  according 
to  Bnrckhardt,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towQs.  It  has  recently'  been  visited  by 
various  travellers,  vrho  give  a  very  ample  de- 
scription of  its  ruins,  the  extent  and  importance 
of  which  are  alone  suflBcient  to  evince  the  ancient 
consequence  of  the  place.  They  are  of  various 
kinds,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Saracenic,  with  traces 
of  the  native  works  in  the  private  dwellings. 

These  mouumcnts  of  ancient  grandeur  serve 
'>ut  to  heighten  the  impression  which  is  created 
>y  the  present  desolation  and  decay.  '  Bozrah,' 
u}  s  I^rd  Lindsay, '  is  now  for  the  most  part  a 
lu-up  of  ruins,  a  most  dreary  spectacle :  here  and 
litre  the  direction  of  a  street  or  alley  is  discem- 
:le,  but  that  is  all.  The  modern  inhablrants— 
I  mere  handful — arc  almost  lost  in  the  maze  of 
uiiis.  Olive-trees  grew  here  within  a  few  years, 
hey  told  us — all  extinct  now,  like  the  vines  for 
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which  the  Bostra  of  the  Romans  was  fkmoos. 
And  such,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  under 
Moslem  rule,  is  the  condition  of  a  city  which 
even  in  the  seventh  century,  at  the  time  of  its 
capture  bv  the  Saracens,  was  called  by  Calcd 
•*  the  market-place  of  Syria,  Irak,  and  the  Hed- 
jaa,*  *  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  that  Bozrah  shall  become  a  desolation 
and  renroach,  a  waste  and  a  curse ;  and  all  the 
cities  thereof  shall  be  perpetual  wastes  T  (Jer. 
aliz.  13.)    And  it  is  so.' 

BRACELET.  This  name,  in  strict  propriety, 
is  as  applicable  to  circlets  worn  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm  ss  to  those  worn  on  the  wrist ;  but  as 
it  has  been  found  convenient  to  distinguish  the 
former  as  Arujets,  the  term  bracelet  must  be 
restricted  to  the  latter.  These  are,  and  always 
have  been,  much  in  use  among  Eastern  females. 
Many  of  them  are  of  the  same  shapes  and  pat- 
terns as  the  armlets,  and  are  often  of  such  consi- 
derable weight  and  bulk  as  to  appear  more  like 
manacles  than  ornaments.  Many  are  often  worn 
one  above  another  on  the  same  arm,  so  as  to  oc- 
y^lj  the  greater  part  of  the  space  between  the 
wnst  and  the  elbow.  The  materials  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  wearer.  Among 
the  higher  classes  ther  are  of  mother-of-pearl,  <n 
fine  flexible  gold,  and  of  silver,  the  last  being 
the  most  oommon.  The  poorer  women  use 
plated  steel,  horn,  brass,  copper,  beads,  and  other 
Qoatifials  of  a  c|)eap  description.  Some  notion  of 


the  size  and  value  of  the  bracelets  used  both  now 
and  in  ancient  times  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  those  which  were  presented  by  Eleazer 
to  Rebecca  weighed  ten  shekels  (Gen.  xxiv.  22). 
The  bracelets  are  lometimes  flat^  but  more  fre- 
quenUy  round  or  semicircular,  except  at  the 
point  where  they  open  to  admit  the  hand,  where 
they  are  flattened.  They  are  frequentiy  hollow, 
giving  the  show  of  bulk  (which  is  much  desired) 
without  the  inconvenience.  Bracelets  of  cola 
twisted  rope-wise  are  those  now  most  used  in 
Western  Asia :  but  we  cannot  determine  to  what 
extent  this  fashion  may  have  existed  in  ancient 
times. 
BRAMBLE.  [Thorn.] 
BRAMCH.  As  trees,  in  Scripture,  denote 
great  men  and  princes,  so  branches,  boughs, 
sprouts,  or  plants  denote  their  offspring.  In  con- 
formity with  this  way  of  speakinc,  Christ,  in 
respect  of  his  human  nature,  is  styled  a  rod  from 
the  steni  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots 
^Isa.  xi.  1 ),  that  is,  a  prince  arising  from  the 
amily  of  David. 

A  branch  is  the  symbol  of  kinss  descended 
from  royal  ancestors,  as  branches  from  the  root 
(Ezek.  xvii.  3,  10;  Dan.  xi.  7).  As  only  a  vigo- 
rous tree  can  send  forth  vigorous  branches,  a 
branch  is  used  as  a  general  symbol  of  prospering 
(Job  riii.  IH).  From  these  explanations  it  u 
easy  to  see  how  a  branch  becomes  the  symbol  of 
the  Messiah  (Isa,  xL  1 :  iv.  2 ;  Jer.  xxiiL  15 ; 
Zech.  iii.  8;  vi.  12;  and  elsewhere).  Branch 
is  also  tised  as  the  symbol  of  idolatrous  worslup 
(Ezek.  viii.  17),  probably  in  allusion  to  the  ge- 
neral custom  of  carrying  branches  as  a  sign  of 
honour.  An  abominable  branch  (Isa.  xiv.  19) 
means  a  tree  on  which  a  malefkctor  has  been 
hanffed.  In  Ezek,  xvii.  3  Jehoiachim  is  called 
the  highest  branch  of  the  cedar,  as  being  a  king. 
BRASS.  This  word  occurs  in  the  Authorized 
Version.  But  brass  is  a  factitious  metal,  not 
known  to  the  early  Hebrews,  and  wherever  it 
occurs,  copper  is  to  be  understood  [Copper]. 
That  copper  is  meant  is  shown  by  the  text,  •  Out 
of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass '  (Dent 
riii.  9\  it  being  of  course  impossible  to  dig  a 
factitious  metal,  whetiier  brass  or  bronze,  out  of 
mines. 

Brass  (to  retain  the  word)  is  in  Scriptora  the 
s^bol  of  insensibilit^r,  baseness,  and  presump- 
tion or  obstinacy  in  sin  (Isa.  xlviii.  4 ;  Jer.  n. 
28;  Ezek.  xxii.  18).  Brass  is  also  a  symbol  of 
strength  (Ps.  cvii.  16;  Isa.  xlviiL  4;  Mic.  iv. 
13).  So  in  Jer.  I  18  and  xv.  20,  brazen  walls 
signify  a  strong  and  lasting  adversary  or  oppo- 
nent 

BREAD.  The  word  *bread'  was  of  fkr  more 
extensive  meaning  amon^  the  Hebrews  than  with 
us.  There  are  passages  in  which  it  appears  to  b^ 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  victuals  ^Luke  xi.  3) ;  but 
it  more  generally  denotes  all  kinds  of  baked  and 
pastry  articles  of  food.  It  is  also  used,  however, 
in  the  more  limited  sense  of  bread  made  from 
wheat  or  barley,  fbr  rye  is  littie  cultivated  in  the 
East.  BarW  being  used  chiefly  by  the  poor, 
and  fbr  fiseding  horses  [Barlet],  bread,  in  the 
more  limited  sense,  chiefly  denotes  the  various 
kinds  of  cakelike  bread  prepared  fh>m  wheaien 
flour. 

Com  IS  ground  daily  in  the  East  After  the 
wheaten  flour  is  taken  trota  the  hand-mill,  it  is 
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made  into  a  doagli  or  paste  in  a  mall  wooden 
trough.  It  is  next  leavened ;  after  which  it  is 
made  into  thin  cakes  or  flaps,  round  or  oval,  and 
then  baked. 

The  Jkn^cKftm^troughs,  in  which  the  d(mgh  is 
prepared,  have  no  resemblance  to  oars  in  size 
or  shape,  but  are  small  wooden  bowls  in  which 
only  a  oomparatiTelv  small  quantity  of  dough  is 
prepared.  The  Bedouin  Arabs,  indeed,  use  for 
this  purpose    a  leather,  which  can    be  drawn 


of  tlie  departure  fromEsypt,  that  the  flour  had 
first  been  made  into  a  dough  by  water  only,  in 
which  state  it  had  been  kept  some  little  time  be- 
fbre  it  was  leavened;  for  when  the  Israelites 
were  unexpectedly  (as  to  the  moment)  compelled 
in  all  haste  to  withdraw.  It  was  found  that,  al- 
thouffh  the  dough  had  been  prepared  in  the 
knefl^ing^trough,  it  was  still  unleavened  (Bxod. 
xii.  34 ;  comp.  Hoe.  vii.  4) ;  and  it  was  in  com- 
memoration of  this  circumstance  that  they  and 
their  descendants  in  all  ages  were  enjoined  to  eat 
only  unleavened  bread  at  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over. Tlie  dough  thus  prepared  is  not  always 
baked  at  home.  In  towns  there  are  public  ovens 
and  bakers  by  trade ;  and  although  the  general 
rule  in  large  and  respectable  fkmilies  is  to  bake 
the  bread  at  home,  much  bread  is  bought  of  the 
b^ers  by  unsettled  individuals  and  poor  per- 
sons; and  many  small  households  send  tfieir 
douffh  to  be  baked  at  the  public  oven,  the  baker 
receiving  for  his  trouble  a  portion  of  the  baked 
bread,  ^raich  he  adds  to  his  day's  stock  of  bread 
for  sale.  Such  public  ovens  and  bakers  by  trade 
must  have  existed  anciently  in  Palestine,  and  in 
the  East  generally,  as  u  evident  from  Hos.  vii. 
4  and  Jer.  xxxvii.  21. 

For  their  larger  operations  the  bakers  have 
ovens  of  brick,  not  altogether  unlike  our  own; 
and  in  large  houses  there  are  similar  ovens.  The 
ovens  used  in  domestic  baking  are,  however, 
usually  of  a  portable  description,  and  are  large 
vessels  of  stone,  earthenware,  or  copper,  inside  of 
which,  when  properly  heated,  small  loaves  and 
cakes  are  baked,  and  on  the  outer  sur&ce  of 
which  thin  flaps  of  bread,  or  else  a  large  wafer- 
like  biscuit,  may  be  prepared. 

Another  mode  of  baking  bread  is  much  used, 
especially  in  the  villages.  A  pit  is  sunk  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  of  the  principal  room,  about 
four  or  five  feet  deep  by  three  in  diameter,  well 
lined  with  compost  or  cement  When  sufficiency 
heated  by  a  fire  kindled  at  the  bottom,  the  bread 
is  made  by  the  thin  pancake-like  flaps  of  douffh 
heing,  by  a  peculiar  knack  of  hand  in  the 
women,  struck  against  the  oven,  to  which  they 
adhere  for  a  few  moments,  till  they  are  suf- 
ficiently dressed. 

Another  sort  of  oven,  or  rather  mode  of 
baking,  is  much  in  use  among  the  pastoral  tribes. 
A  shallow  hole,  about  six  inches  deep  by  three 
or  four  feet  in  diameter,  is  made  in  the  ground : 
this  is  filled  up  with  dry  brushwood,  upon  which, 
when  kindled,  pebbles  are  thrown  to  concentrate 
and  retun  the  heat.  Meanwhile  the  dou|^  is 
prepared;  and  when  the  oven  is  sufficiently 
neated,  the  asha  and  pebbles  are  removed,  and 
(he  spot  well  cleaned  out  The  doufh  is  then 
•  deposited  in  the  hoUow,  and  is  lefk  Diere  over 
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night  The  cakes  tims  baked  are  about  two 
fingers  fMck,  and  are  very  palatable.  There 
ean  be  little  doubt  that  this  kind  of  oven  and 
mode  of  baking  bread  were  common  among  the 
Jews. 

There  is  a  baking  utensil  called  in  Arabic 
tajen,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  use  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  is  a  sort  of  pan  of 
earthenware  or  iron  (usually  the  latter),  flat,  or 
slightly  convex,  which  is  put  over  a  slow  fire, 
and  on  which  the  thin  flaps  of  dough  are  laid 
and  baked  with  considerable  expedition,  althoa^^ 
only  one  cake  can  be  baked  in  this  way  at  a 
time.  This  is  not  a  household  mode  of  preparing 
bread,  but  is  one  of  the  simple  and  primitive 
processes  employed  by  the  wandering  and  semi- 
wanderinff  tribes,  shepherds,  husbandmen  and 
otherv,  who  have  occasion  to  prepare  a  small 
quand^  of  daily  bread  in  an  easy  off-hand  man- 
ner. Bread  is  also  baked  in  a  manner  which, 
although  apparently  very  difieren^  is  but  a  mo- 
dification of  the  principle  of  the  t<^en,  and  is 
used  chiefly  in  tJie  houses  of  the  peasantry. 
There  is  a  cavity  in  the  fire-hearth,  m  which, 
when  required  for  baking,  a  fire  is  kindled  and 
burnt  down  to  hot  embers.  A  plate  of  iron,  or 
sometimes  copper,  is  placed  over  the  hole,  and  on 
this  the  bread  is  baked. 

Another  mode  of  baking  is  in  use  chiefly 
among  the  pastoral  tribes,  and  by  travellers  in 
the  open  country,  but  is  not  unknown  in  the  vil- 
lages. A  smooth  dear  spot  is  chosen  in  the 
loose  ground,  a  sandy  soil^so  common  in  the 
Eastern  deserts  and  harder  lands^being  pre- 
ferred. On  this  a  fire  is  kindled,  and,  'iriien  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  heated,  the  embers  and 
ashes  are  raked  aside,  and  the  dou^  is  laid  on 
the  heated  spot,  and  then  covered  over  with  the 
glowing  embers  and  ashes  which  had  just  been 
removed.  The  bread  is  several  times  turned*  and 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  is  sufficiently  baked. 
Bread  thus  baked  is  referred  to  in  Gen.  zviii. 
f>;  1  Kings  xviiL  13;  xix.  6:  Exek.  iv.  12. 
This  is  the  kind  of  a«(-bread  which  Sarah,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  three  strangers,  was  required 
to  bake  '  quickly '  for  the  ho^itable  entertain- 
ment of  the  unknown  travellers. 

BREASTPLATE,  a  piece  of  defensive  ar- 
mour.   [Arms,  Arnocr.] 

BREASTPLATE  of  tids  High-Prdbbt,  a 
splendid  ornament  covering  the  breast  of  die 
high-priest.  It  was  composed  ot  richly  em- 
broidered cloth,  in  which  were  set,  in  four  rows, 
twelve  precious  stones,  on  each  of  which  was  en- 

E-aven  the  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
rael    (Exod.   xxviil    15-89;    zzxix.    8-21> 
[Priests.] 

BRICKS.  Bricks  compacted  with  stravand 
dried  in  the  sun,  are  those  which  are  chiefly 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Of  such  bricks  tibie 
tower  of  Babel  was  doubtless  composed  CBabbl, 
Babylon],  and  the  making  of  such  formed  the 
chief  labour  of  the  Israelites  when  bondsmen  in 
(Exod.  L  13,  14). 

use  of  crude  brick,  baked  in  the  son,  was 
universal  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  both  for 
public  and  private  buildings;  and  the  brick- 
field gave  abundant  occupation  to  numerous 
labourers  throughout  the  country.  We  find  that, 
independent  of  native  labourers,  a  great  maajr 
foxeigners  were  oaostaatly  engaged  in  the  briek- 
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fields  at  Thebes  and  otlier  parts  of  Egypt  The 
Jevs,  of  oonrse,  were  not  excluded  irom  this 
dmdgenr ;  and,  like  the  captiTes  detained  in  the 
Theldutl,  they  were  condemned  to  the  same  la- 
bour in  Lower  Effyp*.  T^^T  erected  granaries, 
treasare-eities,  and  other  pablie  buildings  for  the 
Egyptian  monarch.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  the  captive  forei^ers  represented  on 
the  monuments  as  engaged  m  brick-making  were 
Jews,  and  that  the  scenes  represented  were  those 
of  their  actual  operations  in  Egypt  Whether 
this  supposition  is  correct  or  not,  it  is  curious  to 
discover  other  fbreign  captives  occupied  in  the 
same  manner,  and  overlooked  by  similar  *  task- 
masters,' aiMl  performins  the  very  same  labours 
as  the  Isradites  described  in  the  Hible ;  and  it  is 
worthv  of  remark,  as  noticed  by  Wilkinson,  that 
more  iricka  hearing  the  name  of  Thothmee  III, 
{who  ia  suppoaed  to  have  been  the  king  at  the  time 
-*/  the  Em€)  have  been  ditcooered  than  at  any 
other  period. 
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[98.    EtnrpUjui  BridiBiakin«.] 

Tbo  process  of  manufkctnre  indicated  by  the 
mtations  in  cut  98,  does  not  materially 
firom  that  whidi  b  still  followed  in  tlie 
country.  The  day  was  brought  in  baskets 
fipom  the  Nile,  thrown  into  ^  heap,  thoroughly 
saturated  widi  water,  and  worked  up  to  a  proper 
temper  by  the  feet  of  the  labourers.  This  part 
of  the  labour  in  such  a  dimate  must  have  been 
very  ihtiguing  and  unwholesome,  and  it  conse- 
quently appears  to  have  been  shunned  by  the 
native  Egyptians.  There  is  an  allusion  to  the 
severity  of  this  labour  in  Nahum  iiL'  14,  15. 
The  day,  when  tempered,  was  cut  by  an  instru- 
ment somewhat  resembling  the  agrioultural  hoe, 
and  moulded  in  an  oblong  trough  *,  the  bricks 
were  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  some  from  their 
colour  appear  to  have  bc«n  baked  or  burned, 
but  DO  trace  of  this  operation  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  the  monuments. 

BRIDE,  BRIDEGROOM.    [Mabbiags.] 

BRIBRS.    [Tbobiw.1 

BROOK.  The  origmal  word  (Nahal)  thus 
translated  mi^^t  bettor  be  rendem  by  torrent. 
It  is  applied,  1.  to  small  streams  arising  from  a 
subterraneous  springs  and  flowing  through  a  deep 
valley,  sndi  as  the  Amon,  Jabbok,  Kidron, 
Sorek,  &e.;  and  also  the  brook  of  the  willows, 
mentbned  in  Isa.  xv.  7 :  2.  to  winteMorrents, 
arisiDg  fixmi  rains,  and  which  are  soon  dried  up 
in  the  warm  season  (Job  vL  15,  19).  Such  is 
Jie  noted  river  (brook)  of  Egypt,  so  often  men- 
tiooed  as  at  the  southcnuMit  border  of  Canaan 
(Nvn.  xxxiv.  5;  Josh.  zv.  4,  47),  and,  in  ftd, 
sadiaTO  mortof  the  braoks  and  Bireamaof  Pale»- 


tine,  which  are  numerona  in  winter  and  cArly 
ffpring,  but  of  which  very  few  survive  the  begui- 
ning  of  the  summer. 

BROTHER.  This  term  is  so  varioudy  and 
extensively  applied  in  Scripture,  that  it  becomes 
important  carefully  to  disUuffuish  the  di^NDt 
acceptations  in  which  it  is  used. 

1.  It  denotes  a  brother  in  the  natural  senses 
whether  the  offspring  of  the  same  fiither  only 
(Matt  i.  2 ;  Luke  iii.  1, 19),  or  of  the  same  father 
and  mother  (Luke  vi.  14»  &c).— 2.  A  near  rela- 
tive or  kinsman  by  blood,  cousin  (Gen.  xiii.  8 ; 
xiv.  16;  Matt  xii.  46;  John  viL  3;  Acts  L  14; 
Gal.  i.  19). — 3.  One  who  is  connected  with 
another  by  any  tie  of  intimacy  or  fellowship : 
hence— 4.  One  bom  in  the  same  country,  ^ 
scended  from  the  same  stock,  a  fellow  country- 
man (Matt  V.  47:  Acts  ui.  22;  Heb.  vii.  5; 
Exod.  ii.  11 ;  iv.  18).— 5.  One  of  equal  rank  and 
dignity  (Job  xxx.  29;  Prov.  xviii.  9;  Matt 
xxiii  8).— 6.  Disdples,  followers,  &c  (Matt 

XXV.  40;  Heb.  ii.  11, 12) 7.  One  of  the  same 

faith  (Amos  i.  9;  Acts  ix.  30;  xL  29;  1  Cot.  v. 
XL) ;  from  which  and  other  texts  it  appears  that 
the  first  converts  to  the  fiiith  of  Jesus  were  known 
to  each  other  by  the  title  of  Brethren,  till  the 
name  of  Christians  was  given  to  them  at  Aatioch 
(AcU  xL  26).>-8.  An  associate,  colleague  in 
oflloe  or  dignity,  &c  (Eara  iii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  L  1 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  &c.)— 9.  One  of  the  same  nature,  a 
fellow  man  (Gen.  xiil  8;  xxvi.  31 ;  Matt  v.  22, 
?3,  24;  vii  5;  Heb.  iL  17 ;  viiL  11).— 10.  One 
beloved,  i.«.  as  a  brother,  in  a  direct  address 
(Acts  ii.  29  ;  vi.  3 ;  1  Thess.  v.  1). 

BURIAL  and  SEPULCHRES.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  their  national  history  the  Israelites 
observed  the  practice  of  burial.  Amongst  them, 
it  was  deemed  not  only  an  act  of  humanity,  but 
a  sacred  duty  of  religion  to  pay  the  last  honours 
to  the  departed ;  while,  to  be  deprived  of  these, 
as  was  frequently  the  fiUe  of  enemies  at  the 
hands  of  ruthless  conquerors  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9-14 ; 
2  Kings  ix.  28,  34;  Ps.  Ixxix.  2;  Ecdes.  vl  3), 
was  considered  the  greatest  calamity  and  dia- 
graoe  which  a  person  could  suffer. 

On  the  death  of  any  member  of  a  fhmily,  pre- 
parations were  forthwith  made  for  the  burial, 
which  among  the  Jews^were  in  many  respects 
similar  to  iSoae  which  are  o(»nmon  in  the  East 
at  the  present  day,  and  were  more  or  less  ex- 
pensive  according  to  circumstances.  After  the 
solenm  ceremony  of  the  last  kiss  and  closing  the 
eyes,  the  corpse,  which  was  perfbmed  bv  the 
nearest  rdative,  having  been  laid  out  and  the 
head  covered  with  a  napkin,  was  subjected  to 
entire  ablution  in  warm  wator  (Acts  ix.  37),  a 
precaution  probably  adopted  to  guard  against 
premature  interment  But»  besides  this  first  and 
mdispensable  attention,  other  cares  of  a  more 
elaborate  and  costly  description  were  amonspst 
certain-  classes  bestowed  on  the  remains  of  de- 
ceased friends,  and  all  of  which  may  be  mcluded 
under  the  general  head  of  embalming.  Nowhei  e 
was  this  operation  performed  with  such  religious 
care  and  m  so  sdentific  a  manner  aa  in  ancient 
Egypt,  which  oould  boast  of  a  class  of  prefer 
sional  men  trained  to  the  business*,  and  such 
adepts  had  these  '  physicians '  become  in  the  art 
of  presenring  dead  bodies,  that  there  are  HUMMiMf 
still  found,  whidi  must  have  existed  for  many 
*   years.     The   bodies  of  Jacob  and 
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Jo»epk  ndenrent  this  endnently  Egyptian  pre- 
paration fyr  burial,  which  on  both  occasions  was 
doabtless  ezecated  in  a  style  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nifioence  (Gen.  L  2, 26).  Whether  this  expen- 
wwe  method  of  embalnung  was  imitated  by  the 
earlier  Hebrews,  we  have  no  distinct  aocoontB ; 
but  we  learn  from  their  practice  in  later  ages 
that  they  had  some  obsenranoe  of  the  kind,  only 
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they  snbetftnted  a  simpler  and  more  expedltioos 
though  it  must  have  been  a  less  efScient  process, 
whl<£  consisted  in  merely  swathing  the  corpse 
round  with  numerous  folds  of  linen,  and  some- 
times a  variety  of  staflb,  and  anointine  it  with  a 
mixtnre  of  aromatic  substances,  of  which  aloes 
and  myrrh  were  the  chief  ingredients  (John  ziz. 
89-40). 


99.    [Ancient  Jewish  Foneral :  Coetame,  Mcdem  Syrian.} 


The  corpse,  after  receiving  the  preliminary 
attentions,  was  enveloped  in  the  grave-clothes, 
which  were  sometimes  nothing  more  than  the 
ordinary  dress,  or  folds  of  linen  cloth  wrapped 
round  the  body,  and  a  napkin  about  the  h^ ; 


100.    [OnTe-dothee.] 

though  in  other  cases  a  shroud  was  used.  The 
body  thus  dressed  was  deposited  in  an  upper 
chamber  in  solemn  state,  open  to  the  view  of  all 
visitors  (Acts  ix.  37).  From  the  moment  the 
vitid  spark  was  extingushed,  the  members  of  the 
fkmily,  especially  tne  females,  in  the  violent 
style  of  Oriental  grief^  burst  out  into  shrill,  loud, 
and  doleftd  lamentations,  and  were  soon  joined  by 
their  friends  and  neighbours,  who,  on  hearing  of 
the  event,  crowded  to  th^  house  in  great  numbers 
(Mark  v.  38).  Bv  the  belter  classes,  this  duty  of 
sympathizing  with  the  bereaved  ikmily  was,  and 
still  IS,  performed  by  a  class  of  females  who 
engaged  themselves  as  professional  mourners, 
and  who,  seated  amid  the  mourning  circle, 
studied,  by  vehement  sobs  and  gesticulations,  and 
by  singing  dir^  in  which  they  eulogized  the 
personal  qualities  or  virtuous  and  benevolent 
actions  of  the  deceased  (Acts  ix.  39),  to  stir  tbe 
source  of  tears,  and  give  fresh  impulse  to  the 
grief  of  the  afflicted  relatives.  Numbers  of  these 
singing  men  and  women  lamented  the  death  of 
Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25).  The  period  between 
the  death  and  the  burial  was  much  shorter  than 
custom  sanctions  in  our  country;  for  a  long 
delay  in  the  removal  of  a  corpse  would  have 
been  attended  with  much  inconvenience,  from 
the  heat  of  the  climate  generally,  and,  among  the 
Jews  in  particular,  ftxnn  the  circumstance  that 
every  one  tibat  came  near  the  chamber  was  unclean 
fbraweek.  Interment,  therefore,  where  there  was 
BO  embalming,  was  never  postponed  b^ond 
twenty-four  hours  after  death,  and  generally  it 
took  place  much  earlier.  There  are  two  instances 
in  sacred  history  where  consignment  to  the  grave 
fUlowed  immediately  after  decease  (Acts  v.  6, 
10>  ,.  .     ,  .    _^ 

PctMDf  ofdyottclwii  wttt  deported  m  ooflhn. 


But  the  most  common  mode  of  carnring  a 
corpse  to  the  grave  was  on  a  bier  or  bed  (2  Sam. 
iii.  31),  whidi  in  some  cases  must  have  been 
ftimished  in  a  costly  and  elegant  style.  The 
bier,  however,  in  use  among  the  common  and 
meaner  sort  of  people  was  nothing  bat  a  plain 
wooden  board,  on  which,  supported  by  two  poles, 
tbe  body  la^  concealed  only  by  a  slight  coverlet 
fixmi  the  view  of  the  attendants.  On  such  a 
humble  vehicle  was  tbe  widow's  son  of  Nain 
carried  (Luke  vii.  14),  and  *  this  mode  of  per> 
forming  funeral  obsequiesy'  says  an  iDteUigeot 


101.    [Andent  Suvopbegl  in  Dilertbie.] 

traveller,  'obtains  equally  in  the  present  day 
among  the  Jews,  Mohammedans,  ana  Christians 
of  tiie  East'  The  nearest  relatives  kept  close  by 
the  bier,  and  performed  the  office  of  bearers,  in 
which,  however,  they  were  assisted  bv  the  com- 
pany in  succession.  In  cases  -where  the  expense 
could  be  afforded,  hired  mourners  accompanied 
the  procession,  and,  by  every  now  and  then  lift- 
ing the  covering  and  exposmg  the  corpse,  gave 
the  signal  to  the  company  to  renew  theur  shouts 
of  lamentation. 

Sepulchres  were,  as  they  still  are  in  the  East, 
— by  a  prudential  arrangement  sadly  nc^Ieded 
in  our  conntry--flitnated  without  the  prednds  of 
cities.  Among  the  Jews,  in  the  case  of  Leviikal 
cities,  the  distance  required  to  be  2000  cabits,  and 
in  all  it  was  considerable.  Nobody  was  allowed 
to  be  buried  within  the  walls,  Jemsalem  forming 
tbe  only  ezeeption,  and  isven  Uiere  tiie  pritilega 
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vat  werred  fbr  the  royal  fianil j  of  Darid  and 

a  few  persona  of  exalted  character  (1  Kings  ii. 
10;  2  Kings  ziv.  20).  In  the  Ticinity  of  this 
capital  were  public  cemeteries  for  the  general 
accommodation  of  the  bhabitants*  besides  a  field 
appropriated  to  the  bitrial  qfitroM^en, 

The  style  of  the  public  cemeteries  around  the 
cities  of  ancient  Puestine  in  all  probability  re- 
sembled that  of  the  present  burying-places  of  the 
East,  of  which  Dr.  Shaw  gives  the  following 
description  :—*  They  occupy  a  large  space,  a 
great  extent  of  ground  bemg  allotted  for  the 
purpose.  Each  £mily  has  a  portion  of  it  walled 
ID  bke  a  garden,  where  the  bones  of  its  ancestors 
have  remained  undisturbed  for  many  genera- 
tions. For  in  these  inclosures  the  graves  are  all 
distinct  and  separate ;  each  of  them  having  a  stone 
placed  upright,  both  at  the  head  and  feet,  in- 
scribed with  the  name  or  title  of  the  deceased ; 
whilst  the  intermediate  space  is  either  planted 
with  fiowers,  bordered  round  with  stone,  or  paved 
with  tiles/ 

There  were  other  sepulchres  which  were  pri- 
vate property,  erected  at  the  expense  and  for  the 
use  of  several  families  in  a  neighbourhood,  or 
provided  by  individuals  as  a  separate  bur^ng- 
place  fbr  themselves.  These  were  situated  either 
m  some  conspicuous  place,  as  Rachel's  on  the 
highway  to  Bethlehem  (Gen.  xxxv.  19),  or  in 
some  lonely  and  sequestered  spot,  under  a  wide- 
spreading  tree  (Gen.  xxxv.  8)  in  a  field  or  a 
garden.     In   common   cases,  sepulchres   were 
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Simed  \fY  digging  a  small  depth  into  the 
ground.  6ver  wese,  which  were  considered  an 
Cimble  kind  of  tomb,  the  wealthy  and  great 


let.    [Sepidebfid  QipoU.] 

oflen  erected  small  stone  buildings,  in  the  form 
of  a  house  or  cupola,  to  serve  as  their  fkmilv 
sepulchre.  'Tlus  custom,'  says  Came,  *  which 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  particularly  prevails 
in  the  lonely  parts  of  Lebanon,  may  serve  to 
expl^  some  passages  of  Scripture.  The  pro- 
phet Samuel  was  buried  in  his  own  house  at 
Kamah,  and  Joab  was  buried  in  his  hoose  in 
the  wilderness.  These,  it  is  evident,  were  not 
their  dwelling-houses,  but  mansions  for  the  dead, 
or  ftmily  vMilts  which  they  had  built  within 


their  dwn  poUdea.'  Not  uufbeqaentiy,  howertr, 
the  richer  classes  purchased,  like  Abraham,  some 
of  the  natural  caverns  with  which  Palestine 
abounded,  and  converted  them  by  some  suitable 
alterations  into  fiunily  sepulchres;  while  others 
with  vast  pains  and  expense  made  excavations  in 
the  solid  rock  (Matt  xxviL  60).  Many  sepulchres 
of  this  description  are  still  found  in  FUestine. 
Along  the  sides  of  those  vast  caverns  niches  were 
cut,  or  sometimes  shelves  ranged  one  above  an- 
other, on  which  were  depontea  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  while  in  others  the  ground-floor  of  the  tomt 
was  raised  so  as  to  make  different  compartments, 
the  lowest  place  in  the  fkmily  vaults  being  re- 
served for  the  servants.  These  interior  arrange- 
ments may  be  the  better  understood  by  the  help 
of  the  annexed  engravings.  Na  103  is  the  inte- 
rior of  the  celebrated  Tomb  of  the  Kingi  (to 


lOS.    [Interior  or  Tomb  of  the  Kliiff.] 

ealled),  near  Jerusalem.    In  it  are  some  fhrAer 
specimens  of  the  stone  sarcophagi  already  noticed. 


104.    [GftmBd-plaaaofSspolehnt.] 

No.  104  contains  two  ground-plant  showing  the 
seneral  character  of  the  interior  arrangements  of. 
Die  more  extensive  crypts.  Some  of  those  found 
near  Tyre,  and  at  Alexandria,  are  of  the  round 
form  shown  in  fig.  1,  but  these  seem  exceptions ; 
for  the  tombs  at  Jerusalem,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
generally  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  offer  the  ar- 
rangement shown  in  fig.  2. 

"Die  mouth  of  the  sepulchre  was  secured  by  a 
huge  stone  (Matt  xxviu  60 ;  John  xi.  38).  But 
the  entrance-porch,  to  which  the  removal  of  this 
rude  door  gave  admittance,  was  so  large  that 
several  persons  could  stand  in  it  and  view  the  in- 
terior ;  and  hence  we  read  that  the  women  who 
visited  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  *  entering  in 
saw  a  young  man  sitting,  clothed  in  a  long  white 
garment'  (Mark  xvi.  5);  and  in  like  manner,  in 
rcfierenoe  to  the  flight  of  steps^  that  Peter  ^stoop- 
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ing  dofwn,  and  looking  in,  saw  the  lin6n  clothes 
lying '  (John  xx.  5).  Some  of  the  more  splendid 
of  these  tombs,  howerer,  instead  of  the  block  of 
stone,  have  the  porches  surmoanted  with  tastethl 
mason-work,  and  supported  by  well-finished  colon- 
nades ;  and  as  they  stand  open  and  exposed,  do 
now,  as  they  did  formerly,  afford  retreats  to  num- 
bers of  Tagrants  and  lawless  characters.  The 
rocky  -ralleys  around  Jerusalem  exhibit  number- 
less spedmens  of  these  sepulchral  excayations. 
Monuments  of  this  elegant  description  were 
erected  to  many  of  the  prophets  and  other  holy 
men  who  figured  as  prominent  characters  in  the 
early  history  of  Israel,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
considered,  m  the  degenerate  age  of  our  Lord,  an 
aot  of  great  piety  to  repair  and  ornament  with 


106.    [Exterior  at  Sepukhn :  Jenuiaem.] 

fresh  deriees  the  sepulchres  of  those  ancient  wor- 
thies (Matt  xxiii.  29).  All  the  tombs,  howerer, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  were  at  certain 
seasons  whitewashed  (Matt  xxiii.  27).  The 
oriffin  of  this  prerailinff  custom  is  to  be  traced  to 
a  desire  of  making  the  sepulchres  easily  dis- 
cernible, and  so  preventing  tne  risk  of  contract- 
bg  ceremonial  defilement  through  accident  or 
ignorance.  To  paint  them  with  white  was  obvi- 
<Hislv  the  best  preservative  against  the  appre- 
hended danger;  and  tilie  season  chosen  for  this 
ganiitnre  ofthe  sepulchres  was  on  the  return  of 
spring,  a^  little  b^re  the  Passover,  when,  the 
winter  rains  b^g  over,  a  long  unbroken  tract  of 
dry  weather  usually  ensued.  The  words  of  Christ 
referred  to  were  spoken  but  a  few  days  before  the 
Passover,  when  the  firesh  coating  of  white  paint 
would  be  conspicuous  on  all  the  adjoining  hills 
and  vallers;  and  when  we  consider  the  striking 
contrast  ttiat  must  have  been  presented  between 
the  graeefiU  architecture  and  carefoUv  dressed 
appearance  of  these  tombs  without,  and  the  dis- 
gusting relics  of  mortality  that  were  mouldering 
within,  we  cannot  fiul  to  perceive  the  emphatic 
energy  of  tilie  language  in  which  our  Lord  re- 
buked the  hjfpocrUjf  of  the  Pharisees. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  that,  during  the  first 
few  weeks  after  a  burial,  members  of  a  fomily, 
especially  the  females,  paid  frequent  visits  to  the 
tomb  (John  xL  31).  This  affecting  custom  still 
continues  in  the  East 

BURNT-OFFERINGS,  sacrifices  which  owed 
thdr  Hebrew  name  (oUiht  literally,  *  what  goes 
up,'  from  alak,  *  to  ascend '),  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  whole  of  the  offering  was  to  be  oonsum^ 
by  fire  upon  the  altar,  and  to  rise,  as  it  were,  in 
smoke  towards  heaven. 


BURNT-OFFERINOS 

Such  burnt-offerings  are  among  the  most  au- 
dent,  if  not  ihe  earliest,  on  Scriptural  record. 
We  find  them  already  in  use  in  the  patriarchal 
timn;  hence  the  opinion  of  some,  tnat  Abet* 
offering  (Gen.  iv.  4)  was  a  burnt-offering  as  re- 
garded the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  while  the  pieces 
of  fiit  which  he  ofi'ered  was  a  thank-offering,  iast 
in  the  manner  that  Moses  afterwards  ordained,  or 
rather  confirmed  from  ancient  custom  (Lev.  L  aq,y. 
It  was  a  burnt-offering  that  Noah  offered  to  the 
Lord  after  the  Deluge  (Gen.  viii.  20). 

Only  oxen,  male  sheep  or  goats,  or  turtle-doves 
and  young  piseons,  all  without  blemish,  were  fit 
for  bumt-offenngs.  The  offerer,  in  person,  was 
obliged  to  carnr  this  sacrifice  first  of  all  into  the 
fore-court,  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  tabemade  or 
temple,  where  the  animal  was  examined  by  die 
ofiiciating  priest  to  ascertain  that  it  was  without 
blemish.  The  offerer  then  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  victim,  conftissing  his  sins,  and  dedicated  it  as 
his  sacrifice  to  propidate  the  Almighty.  The 
animal  was  then  killed  (which  might  be  done  by 
the  offerer  himself)  towards  the  north  of  the  altar 
(Lev.  i.  11),  in  allusion,  as  the  Talmud  alleges, 
to  the  coming  of  inclement  weather  (typical  of 
the  IMvine  wrath)  from  the  northern  quarter  of 
the  heavens.  After  this  be^an  the  ceremony  of 
taking  up  the  blood  and  sprinkling  it  around  iht 
altar,  that  is,  upon  the  lower  part  ofthe  altar,  not 
immediately  upon  it,  lest  it  should  extinguish  the 
fire  thereon  (Lev.  iii.  2 ;  Dent  xii.  27 ;  2  Chron. 
xxix.  22). 

The  next  act  was  the  skinning  or  flaying  of  the 
animal,  and  the  cutting  of  it  into  pieces,  actions 
which  the  offerer  himself  was  allowed  to  perform 
(Lev.  i.  6).  The  skin  alone  belonged  to  the  offi- 
ciatine  priest  (Lev.  vii.  8).  The  dissection  of  the 
animu  began  with  the  head,  legs.  Sec,  and  it  was 
divided  into  twelve  pieces.  The  priest  then  took 
the  right  shoulder,  breast,  and  entnuls,  and 
pladng  them  in  tbe  hands  of  the  offerer,  he  put 
his  own  hands  beneath  those  of  the  former,  and 
tbus  waved  the  sacrifice  up  and  down  several 
times  in  acknowledgment  of  the  all-powerftil  pre- 
sence of  God.  The  ofliciatang  priest  then  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  altar,  placed  the  wood  upon  it  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  lighted  the  fire.  The 
entrails  and  legs  being  deansed  with  water,  the 
separated  pieces  were  placed  together  upon  the 
altar  in  the  form  of  a  slain  animal.  Poor  people 
were  allowed  to  bring  a  turtle-dove  or  a  young 
pigeon  as  a  burnt-offering,  these  birds  being  very 
common  and  cheap  in  Palestine.  The  mode  oi 
killing  them  was  by  nipping  off  the  head  with  the 
naib  of  the  hand. 

Standing  jpublic  humt-qfferitm  were  those  used 
daily  mommg  and  evenmg  (Num.  xxviii.  3; 
Exod.  xxix.  38),  and  on  the  three  great  festivals 
(Lev.  xxiii.  87 ;  Num.  xxviiL  11-27 ;  xxix.  2-22 ; 
Lev.  xvi.  3 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxv.  12-16). 

Private  and  occasional  humt-<^erings  were 
those  brought  by  women  rising  from  childbed 
(Lev.  xii.  (») ;  those  brought  bv  persons  cured  of 
leprosy  (ib,  xiv.  19-22) ;  those  brought  by  persons 
cleansed  from  issue  (ib.  xv.  14,  »q.);  and  thosie 
brought  by  the  Nazantes  when  rendered  undeaii 
bv  having  come  in  contact  with  a  dead  bodj 
(Num.  vi.  9),  or  after  the  days  of  thdr  separation 
wene  folfilled  (t6.  vi.  U). 

Nor  were  the  burnt-offerings  confined  to  these 
cases  alone;  we  find  them  in  use  almost  on  all 
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inpoitaiit  ooeadonB,  events,  uid  flolenmitiei,  whe- 
ther private  or  public,  and  often  in  ver^  Urge 
nombera  (comp.  Jad^.  xjl  2C ;  1  Sam.  Tii.  9;  2 
Chion.  xzxi.  8;  1  Kings  m.4;  I  Cliron.  xziz. 
21 ;  2  CbroD.  xxix.  21 ;  Ezra  vi.  17;  yiii.  35). 
Heathens  alto  were  allowed  to  ofiFwT  burnt-offer- 
tDfV  in  the  temple,  and  Aoi^tns  gave  orders  to 
acrifioe  for  him  every  day  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
jalem  a  bamt-offieiing,  consisting  of  two  lambs 
and  one  ool 

BUSHEL  IS  Qted  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  to  express 
a  measure  of  aboot  a  peck. 

BUTTER.    [Milk.] 

BUZ,  SOB  of  Nahor  and  Milcah,  and  brother  of 
Hins  (Gen.  zaii.  21 ).  Elihu.  one  of  Job's  friends, 
who  is  distingnishi'd  as  an  Aramsean  or  Syrian 
(Job  zzziL  2),  was  doubtless  descended  from  this 
Baa.  Jndgments  are  dtmouncod  upon  the  tribe  of 
Bos  by  Jeremiah  (xxv.  23  ^ ;  and  from  the  oontezt 
this  tribe  appears  to  have  been  located  in  Arabia 
Deserta. 


GAB,  a  measure  mentioned  in  2  Kings  vi.  25, 
The  fiabbins  make  it  the  sixth  part  of  a  teak  or 
sahMy  and  the  eighteenth  part  of  an  ephah.  In 
that  case  a  cab  contained  3}  pints  of  our  wine 
measure,  or  S|  pints  of  our  com  measure. 

CA'BUL,  a  district  given  to  HinuB,  king  of 
Tyre»  by  SMoaum,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
important  services  which  he  had  rendered  to- 
wanb  the  buikLlng  of  the  Temple  (1  Kinn  ix. 
13).  Hiiam  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the 
gift,  and  the  district  received  the  name  of  Cabul 
Imqflntimf)  tnm  this  arcumstanoe.  The  situ- 
ation of  Cabal  has  been  dbpnted;  but  we  are 
ooDlent  to  accept  the  information  of  Joeephus, 
who  seems  to  plaoe  it  in  the  north-west  part  of 
Galilee,  a4iaeent  to  Tyre. 

CX£'SAR,  a  name  assumed  by,  or  conferred 
upon,  all  the  Roman  emperors  alter  Julius 
OBEar.  In  this  way  it  became  a  sort  of  title  like 
Pharaoh,  and,  as  such,  is  usually  applied  to  the 
emperors  in  the  New  Testament,  without  their 
distinctive  proper  names  (Augustus).  The 
Gmnrs  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are 
Augustus  (Loke  iL  1) ;  Hberius  (Luke  iit  1 ; 
XX.  22).  Claudius  (Acts  xi.  28);  Nero  (Acts 
xxv.  8);  Caligula,  who  succeeded  Tiberius,  is 
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C^SARE^A.  There  were  two  unportan^« 
towns  in  Palestine  thus  named  in  compliment  to 
Roman  emperors. 

1.  CiBBiaEA  PauEBTiNi^  or  Ceesarea  of  Pales- 
tine, so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
Csesarea,  from  its  eminence  as  the  Roman  me- 
tropolis of  Palestine,  and  the  residence  of  the 
procurator.  It  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great, 
with  much  of  beauty  and  convenience,  twen^- 
two  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  Here  he 
erected  one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of 
antiquity— a  semicircular  mole,  which  protected 
the  jKVt  of  Cssarea  on  the  sooth  and  west, 
leavmff  only  a  sufficient  opening  for  vessels  to 
enter  from  the  north;  so  that,  witlun  the  en- 
ekaed  space,  a  fleet  might  ride  at  all  weathers  in 
perfoct  security.    The  mole  was  constmcled  of 


immense  blocks  of  stone  brought  from  a  grmt 
distance,  and  sunk  to  the  depth  of  20  fathoms 
in  the  sea.  Besides  this,  Herod  added  many 
splendid  buildings  to  the  city:  and  when  the 
whole  was  finished,  which  was  within  twelve 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  under- 
taking, he  fixed  his  residence  there,  and  thus 
elevated  the  city  to  the  rank  of  the  civil  and 
military  capital  of  Judiea,  which  rank  it  con- 
tinued to  eigov  as  long  as  the  country  remained 
a  province  or  the  Roman  eflipire.  Vespasian 
raised  Cesarea  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony, 
granting  it  first,  exemption  from  the  capitation 
tax,  and  afterwards,  from  the  ground  taxes. 
The  Dbce  was,  however,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
GentOes,  though  some  thousands  of  Jews  lived 
in  it 

Csesarea  is  the  scene  of  several  interesting  cir- 
cumstances described  in  the  New  Testament, 
such  as  the  conversion  of  (Cornelius,  the  fint- 
fruits  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.) ;  the  residence  of 
Philip  the  Evangelist  (Acts  xxl  8);  the  journey 
thither  of  St.  Paul;  his  nleading  there  before 
Felix;  his  imprisonment  lor  two  yean;  and  his 
final  pleading  before  Festus  and  Kinf  Agrippa 
(Aets  xxiv.).  It  was  here  also,  intte  amphi- 
theatre built  by  his  fiither,  that  Herod  Agnppa 
was  smitten  of  God  and  died  (Acts  xiL  21-23). 

On  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the 
Romans,  all  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Caosarea, 
to  the  number  of  20,000,  were  massacred  by  the 
Gentiles,  who  had  long  held  them  at  feud. 

In  later  times,  Ceesarea  is  chiefly  noted  as  the 
birth-place  and  episcopate  of  Eusebius,  the  cele- 
brated Church  historian,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century. 

(}ssarea  is  almost  thir^r*Ave  miles  north  of 
Joppa  or  Jafla,  and  fifty-five  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem. It  still  retains  the  ancient  name  in  the 
form  of  Kaiaeraih ;  but  has  long  been  desolate. 
The  most  conspicuous  ruin  is  that  of  an  old 
castle,  at  the  extremi^  of  the  ancient  mole.  A 
great  extent  of  ff round  is  covered  by  tiie  lemains 
of  the  city.  The  water  is  abundant  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality;  and  the  small  vessels  of  the 
country  often  put  in  here  to  take  in  their  sup- 
plies. Cassarea  is,  apparently,  never  frequented 
for  any  other  purpose ;  even  ue  high-road  leaves 
it  wide ;  and  it  has  been  visited  by  very  few  of 
the  numerous  travellers  in  Palestine.  The  pre- 
sent tenants  of  the  ruins  are  snakes,  scorpions; 
lizards,  wild  boars,  and  jackals. 

2.  CiBSABEA  Pmuppi.  Towards  the  springs 
of  the  Jordan,  and  near  the  foot  of  Isbel  Shrik, 
or  the  Princess  Mount,  a  lofhr  branch  of  Le- 
banon, forming  in  that  direction  the  boundar}' 
between  Palestine  and  Syria  Proper,  stands  a 
city  originally  called  Sianias,  which  was  in 
later  times  much  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
Philip  the  tetraroh,  who  called  it  Cssarea  in 
honour  of  Tiberius  the  emperor,  adding  the  cog-> 
nomen  of  Philippi  to  distinguish  it  from  Cssarea 
of  Palestine.  It  lav  about  120  miles  north  from 
Jerusalem,  and  a  day  and  a  half  s  journey  from 
Damascus  (Matt  xvL  1 3 ;  Mark  viii.  27).  Herod 
Agrippa  also  still  ftirther  extended  and  embel- 
lished it  In  compliment  to  the  emperor  Nero, 
its  iiame  was  afterwards  changed  to  Neronias ; 
and  Titus,  after  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  ex- 
hibited some  public  games  here,  in  which  the 
Jewish  prisoners  wero  compelled  to  fight  lik» 
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^ftdiatort.  Under  flie  Christiaiis  it  was  ereeted 
into  a  bishoprie  of  Phflsnicia.  It  has  now  re- 
smned  its  original  name  of  BAnifis,  and  has 
dirindled  into  a  paltry  and  insignificant  Tillage, 
whose  mean  and  destitute  condition  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  rich  and  Inxoriant  character 
of  the  surroonding  oonntry.  It  is  said  that  many 
remains  of  ancient  architecture  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
BAniis,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  work  of 
the  Saracens,  crown  the  summit  of  the  adjoining 
mountain,  and  display  a  wall  10  feet  in  thickness, 
by  which  the  fortress  was  defended.  The  mins 
of  another  fortified  castle  are  visible  on  the  south 
of  the  TiUa^  and  a  substantial  bridge  which 
QonductB  to  It,  inscribed  with  an  Arabic  legend, 
its  date  being  of  the  age  of  the  Crusades. 

CAI'APHAS,  whom  Josephus  calls  Joseph 
Caiaphas,  was  high-priest  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  Cssar  (Luke  iii.  2).'  We  learn  finmn 
Josephus  that  he  succeeded  3mon  tiie  son  of 
Ganuth  (about  aj>.  27  or  28),  and  held  the  office 
nine  years,  when  he  was  dejxised.  His  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  Annas,  or  Ananus,  who  had  for- 
merly been  high-priest,  and  who  still  possessed 
great  influence  and  control  in  sacerdotal  matters, 
sereral  of  his  fiimily  successively  holding  the 
high-priesthood.  The  names  of  Annas  and  Caia- 
pluis  are  coupled  by  Luke—*  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
being  the  high-priests ;'  and  this  has  given  occa- 
sion to  no  snudl  amount  of  discussicm.  The 
most  probable  opinion  is  that  Caiaphas  was  the 
highrpriest,  and  that  Annas  was  nis  vicar  or 
d<^ty.  Caiaphas  is  the  highrpriest  who  rent  his 
eloth«H  and  dedared  Jesus  to  be  wortiiy  of 
death.  When  Judas  had  betrayed  him,  our 
Lord  was  first  taken  to  Annas,  who  sent  him  to 
Caiaphas  (John  xviii.  13),  who  perhaps  abode  in 
another  nart  of  the  same  |».Iaoe.  What  became 
of  Caiaphas  after  his  deposition  in  a.d.  38,  is  not 
known. 

CAIN.  The  derivation  of  this  word  is  dis* 
puled;  but  it  probably  signifies  an  acquiM' 
tion  or  poneasum.  Some  deme  of  mystery 
attends  the  immediate  origin  of  the  horrible  crime 
of  Cain.  Abel,  it  appears,  brought  two  offerings, 
the  one  an  oblation,  the  other  a  sacrifice.  Cain 
brought  but  the  former->a  mere  acknowleds^ 
ment,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  sovereignty  of  God ; 
neglecting  to  ofier  the  sacrifice  whidi  would  have 
be&  a  confession  of  fallen  nature,  and,  typically, 
an  atonement  for  sin.  It  was  not,  therefore,  ihe 
mere  difference  of  feeling  with  which  the  two 
offerings  were  brought  which  constituted  the 
virtue  of  the  one^  or  the  ffuilt  of  the  other  brother. 
Qod*a  righteous  indignation  against  sin  had  been 
plainly  revealed ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Uie  means  of  safety,  of  reconciliation  and  atone- 
ment, were  as  plainly  made  known  to  Adam  and 
his  of&pring.  The  reflisal,  therefore,  of  the 
sacrifice  was  a  virtual  denial  of  God's  richt  to 
condemn  the  sinner,  and  at  the  same  tmie  a 
proud  rejection  of  the  proffered  means  of  grace. 

The  punishment  which  attended  the  crime  was 
such  as  could  only  be  inflict^  by  an  Almis^ty 
avenger.  It  admitted  of  no  escape,  scarcely  ofuiy 
conceivable  alleviation.  Cursed  from  the  earth 
himself,  the  earth  was  doomed  to  a  double  barren- 
ness wherever  the  offender  should  set  his  foot 
Physical  want  and  hardship,  therefore,  were 
UnoDg  the  first  of  the  miseries  heaped  upon  his 
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head.  Next  came  those  of  ndnd  and  oonsdenoe: 
*  The  vcnce  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me 
from  the  ffround,'  was  the  announeement  of  his 
discovered  guilt  He  could  now  hrar  that  same 
voice  himself;  nor  did  any  retreat  remain  to 
him  from  the  terrors  of  his  own  soul  or  diose  of 
Divine  vengeance.  By  the  statement  that  *  Csin 
went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,'  proba- 
bility is  given  to  the  conje^ure  which  represents 
him  as  abiding,  till  tiius  exiled,  in  some  mvoared 
spot  where  i&  Almighty  still,  by  visible  signs, 
manifested  himself  to  his  fiillen  creatures.  The 
expression  of  dread  lest,  as  he  wandered  over  the 
fiice  of  the  earth,  he  might  be  recognised  and 
slain,  has  an  awfhl  sound  when  fidling  fr^m  the 
mondi  of  a  murderer.  But  he  was  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  wrath  of  his  foUow-men ;  and 
of  this  God  j^ve  him  assuranee,  not  by  settbg  a 
mark  upon  him,  which  is  a  fiilse  translation,  bat 
by  appointing  a  sign  or  token  which  he  himself 
mi^ht  understand  as  a  proof  that  he  should  not 
perish  by  the  hand  ox  another,  as  Abel  had 
perished  by  his. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  observation,  that  especial 
mention  is  made  of  the  fiict,  that  Cain  having 
travelled  into  the  land  of  Nod  there  built  a  cin^ ; 
and  forther,  that  his  descendants  were  chiefly 
celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  arts  of  social  life. 
In  both  accounts  may  probablpr  be  discovered  the 
powerful  struggles  with  which  .Cidn  strove  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  which  attended  his  posi- 
tion as  one  to  whom  the  tillage  of  Uie  ground 
was  virtually  prohibited. 

CAI'NAN  (possessor).  I.  Son  <^  Enos,  and 
fktherof  Mabaleel  (Gen.  v.  9;  1  Chron.  L  2). 
2.  Son  of  Arphaxad,  the  son  of  Shem,  and  UttlKr 
of  Salah.  His  name  is  wanting  in  the  present 
copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  but  is  found  in 
the  Septoagint  version  of  Gen.  x.  24 ;  xi  12 ;  and 
in  Luke  ui.  SH.  It  is  supposed,  however,  on 
pxxi  grounds,  that  his  name  was  not  originaUy 
in  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Septuagint  versions 
derived  from  it,  and  that  it  wns  inserted  in  die 
text  of  Luke  by  some  inadvertent  transcribers, 
who,  remarking  it  in  some  copies  of  the  Septea- 
gint,  added  it 

CAKES.   [Bb£ai>]. 

CA'LAH,  or  rather  Calach,  a  city  of  Assyria, 
built  bv  Ashnr  or  Nimrod.  It  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Nineveh,  the  city  of  Resen  lying 
between  them.  Most  writers  concur  in  placing 
it  on  the  Great  Zab  (the  ancient  Lycns)  not  fu 
firom  its  junction  with  the  Tigris. 

CA'LEB  {dog),  son  of  Jephunneh,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  He  was  sent  with  Joshua  and  others 
to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  joining  with  Joshua  in  opposing 
Uie  discouraging  accounts  brought  back  by  the 
other  spies,  they  were  both  specially  exempted 
from  tire  decree  of  death  which  was  pronounced 
on  the  generation  to  which  they  belonged  (Nmn. 
xiii.  6 ;  xiv.  6,  24,  88).  When  the  land  of  Osp 
naan  had  been  invaded  and  partlv  conquered, 
Caleb  was  privile^  to  choose  Kiriadiarba,  or 
Hebron,  and  its  neighbourhood,  for  his  possessioo 
(Josh.  xiv.  6-15).  He  accordinffly  went  and 
wrested  it  from  the  native  inhabitants,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Debir,  which  was  taken  for 
him  by  his  nephew  Othniel,  who,  as  his  reward, 
received  in  marriage  the  hand  of  Caleb's  daughter 
[AceaAR],  with  a  valuable  dower  (Joah.  xr. 
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lS-19).    Caleb  b  nsuiUytnppoMd  to  hcvvost* 

liTcd  Joshna. 

CALF  ifi  mentioned  in  lereral  places,  Imt 
not  rMnirmg  a  soologieal  expUuifttion»  it  may 
be  soAcient  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
vonhip  of  calvea  and  other  saperstitkras  prao- 
dces  connected  with  them.  The  most  ancient  and 
remarkable  notice  m  tiie  Scriptores  on  this  head, 
is  that  of  the  golden  calf  which  was  cast  by 
Aanm  fbom  the  earrings  of  the  people,  while  the 
Israelites  were  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  and 
Moees  was  absent  on  the  Mount  The  next 
notice  refers  to  an  event  which  occurred  ages 
after,  when  Jeroboam,  kms  of  Israel,  set  up  two 
idols  in  the  form  of  a  call,  the  one  in  Dan  and 
the  other  in  Bethel.  This  almost  incomprehen- 
sible degradation  of  hnman  reason  was,  more  par- 
ticnlai^  in  the  first  instance,  no  doubt  the  result 
of  the  dehasing  influences  which  operated  on  the 
minds  of  the  Israelites  during  their  sojoum  in 
Egypt,  where,  amid  the  dauy  practice  of  the 
most  decrading  and  reroltinl^  religious  oer^ 
monies,  tbej  were  accustomed  to  see  the  image 
of  a  sacred  cal^  surroonded  by  other  symbol, 
carried  in  solemn  pomp  at  the  head  of  marching 
armies ;  such  as  may  be  still  seen  depicted  in  the 
praceKions  of  Bameses  the  Great  or  fiesostris. 
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106.    [Egyptian  Qar-IdolJ 

A  sfanilar  divinity  belonged  to  the  earliest  Indian, 
Greek,  uid  even  Scandinavian  mythologies ;  and 
therefore  it  may  be  conceived  tmit  the  symbol, 
enduring  even  to  this  day,  was  at  that  period 
generally  understood  by  the  multitude,  and  con- 
sequently that  it  was  afterwards  revived  by  Jero- 
boam without  popular  opposition.  *  With  regard 
to  Jer.  zxxiv.  18, 19,  it  may  be  ^iBcient  to  men- 
tion that  many  nations  of  antiqui^  had  a  prac- 
tice of  Innding  themselves  to  certain  resolutions 
by  the  ceremony  of  cutting  a  calf  or  other  victim 
into  two  halves  or  sides,  laying  them  on  the 
ierounA,  and  passing  between  the  severed  parts. 
This  was  considers  as  constituting  a  peculiarly 
bindixig  obligation  (comp.  Gen.  xv.  10, 17). 

CA£'N£H,  or  rather  Chajlnbh,  the  fourth  of 
Nimxx)d*s  dties  (Gen.  x.  10),  and  probably  not 
different  from  the  Calno  of  Isa.  x..9,  or  the 
Canneh  of  Ezek.  xxvii.  23.  According  to  the 
Chaldee  translation,  with  which  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  agree,  this  is  the  same  place  that  was 
sabsequently  called  Ctesiphon.  It  lay  on  the 
Tigris,  opposite  Celeucia,  and  was  for  a  time  the 
capital  of  the  Parthians.  In  the  time  of  the 
prophet  Amos,  Calneh  appears  to  have  consti- 
tuted an  independent  principality  (Amos  vi.  1, 2) : 
bat  not  long  alter  it  became,  with  the  rest  of  i 


Western  Asia,  a  prey  to  the  Assyrians  (Isa.  x.  9). 
About  150  years  later,  Calneh  ^ras  still  a  con- 
siderable town,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  being 
mentioned  by  Eiekiel  (xxvii.  23)  among  the 
places  which  traded  witii  Tyre.  The  site  of 
Ctesiphon,  or  Calneh,  was  afterwards  occupied 
by  £I-Madaia,  t.  e.  the  two  citiei,  of  which  the 
only  remains  are  the  ruins  of  a  remarkable 
palace  called  Teuk-kesra,  some  mounds  of 
rubbish,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  massive 
wall  towards  the  river, 

CAL'VARY,  tiie  place  where  Christ  was  cru- 
cified.   See  Golgotha. 

CAMBY'SES.    [AHASunDS.] 

CAMEL.  The  genus  Camelus,  as  constituted 
by  modem  naturalists,  comprises  two  specie^ 
positively  distinct,  but  still  possessing  the  common 
characters  of  beb^  rununants  without  horns, 
without  musle,  with  nostrils  fbrming  oblique 
slits,  the  upper  lid  divided,  and  separately  mo-^- 
able  and  extensile,  the  soles  of  the  feet  homy, 
with  two  toes  covered  by  unguiculated  daws,  the 
limbs  long,  the  abdomen  drawn  up,  and  the  neck, 
long  and  slender,  is  bent  down  and  up,  the 
reverse  of  that  of  a  horse,  which  is  arched.  Ca 
mels  have  thirty-six  teetii  in  alL  They  have 
callodties  on  the  breast4)one  and  on  the  flexures 
of  the  joints.  Of  the  four  stomachs,  which  thrf 
have  in  common  with  other  animitU  ehewing  the 
cod,  the  paunch  is  provided  with  membranous 
oells  to  contain  an  extra  provinon  of  water,  ena- 
bling the  species  to  subsist  for  four  or  more  days 
without  dnnking.  But  when  in  the  desert,  the 
camel  has  the  faculty  of  smelling  it  afer  off,  and 
then,  breaking  through  all  control,  he  rushes  on- 
wards to  drink,  stimng  the  element  jpreriously 
with  a  fore  foot  until  ouite  muddy.  Camels  are 
temperate  animals,  bemg  fed  on  a  march  only 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  about  a  pound 
weight  of  dates,  beans,  or  barley,  and  are  enabled 
in  the  wilderness,  by  means  of  their  long  flexible 
necks  and  strong  cuspidate  teetii,  to  snap  as  th^ 
pass  at  thisties  and  tfaomv  plants.  They  are 
emphatically  called  the  ships  of  the  desert; 
having  to  cross  regions  where  no  vegetation  what- 
ever 18  met  with,  and  where  they  could  not  be 
enabled  to  continue  their  mareh  but  for  the  aid  of 
the  double  or  single  hunch  on  the  back,  which, 
being  composed  of  muscolar  fibre,  and  cellular 
substance  highly  adapted  for  the  accumulation  of 
fet,  swells  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  healthy 
and  well  fed,  or  sinks  by  absolution  as  it  supplies 
the  want  of  sustenance  under  fatigue  and  scarcity. 
Now,  when  to  these  endowments  are  added  a 
lofty  stature  and  great  agility ;  eyes  that  discover 
minute  objects  at  a  distance ;  a  sense  of  smelling 
of  prodigious  acnteness—ever  kept  in  a  state  of 
sensibility  by  the  animars  power  of  closing  the 
nostrils  to  exclude  the  acrid  particles  of  the  sandy 
deserts ;  a  spirit,  moreover,  of  patience,  not  the 
result  of  fear,  but  of  forbeutince,  carried  to  ihe 
length  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  practice  of  obedience, 
so  often  exemplified  by  the  camel's  boi  es  b  great 
numbers  strewing  the  surfiu^e  of  the  desert; 
when  we  perceive  it  furnished  with  a  dense  wool, 
to  avert  the  solar  heat  and  nightly  cold,  while  on 
the  animal,  and  to  clothe  and  lodge  his  master 
when  manufectured,  and  know  that  the  female 
carries  milk  to  feed  him, — we  have  one  of  the 
most  incontrovertible  examples  of  Almightf 
power  and  beneficence  in  the   adaptation   of 
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means  to  a  direct  pnrpose,  that  can  well  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  apprehension  of  man ;  for,  without 
the  existence  of  the  camel,  iounense  portions  of 
the  sur&oe  of  the  earth  woald  be  uninhabitable, 
and  eren  impassable.  Surely  the  Arabs  are 
right,  'Job's  beast  is  a  monument  of  God's 
mercv !'  The  two  species  are— 1.  The  Bactrian 
camc^  which  is  larse  and  robust;  naturally 
with  two  hunches,  and  originally  a  native  of  the 
highest  table-landbB  of  Central  Asia,  where  eren 
now,  wild  individuals  may  be  found.  The  species 
extends  through  China,  Tartary,  and  Russia,  and 
is  principally  miported  across  the  mountains  into 
Asm  Minor,  Syria,  and  Persia. 


107.    fAxabUBQawl:  baggage.] 

3.  The  Arabian  camel  or  dromedary,  which 
has  naturally  but  one  hunch,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  of  Westernr  Asiatic  or  of  African  origin, 
althou^  no  kind  of  camel  is  figured  on  any  mo- 
nument of  Eflypt  We  find,  however,  camels 
mentioned  in  Genesis  xii. ;  but  being  placed  last 
among  the  cattle  given  bv  Pharaoh  to  Abraham, 
the  fBuet  seems  to  show  that  they  were  not  con- 
sidered as  the  most  important  part  of  his  donation. 
This  can  be  true  only  upon  the  supposition  that 
only  a  flew  of  these  ammals  were  delivered  to 
him,  and  therefore  that  they  were  still  rare  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  though  soon  after  there 
is  abundBuit  evidence  of  the  nations  of  Syria 
and  Palestine  having  whole  herds  of  them  mlly 
domesticated. 


[AimbUtn  Ckmel 


Of  the  Arabian  species  two  very  distinct  races 
are  noticed;  those  of  stronger  frsjne  but  slower 
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pace  used  to  oarnr  burdens,  varying  from  500  to 
700  weight,  and  travelling  little  more  than 
twenty- four  miles  per  day ;  and  those  of  lighter 
form  bred  for  the  saddle  with  single  nders, 
whereof  the  fleetest  serve  to  convey  intdligence, 
&c.,  and  travel  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

All  camels,  fhom  their  very  birth,  are  taught 
to  bend  their  limbs  and  lie  down  to  receive  a 
load  or  a  rider.  Tkey  are  often  placed  circu- 
larly in  a  recumbent  posture,  and  together  with 
their  loads  form  a  sufficient  rampart  of  defence 
against  robbers  on  horseback.  The  milk  of  she- 
camels  is  still  considered  a  very  nutritive  oooling 
drink,  and  when  turned  it  becomes  intoxicating^. 
Their  dung  supplies  fbel  in  the  desert,  and  m 
sandy  rep^ions  where  wood  is  scarce;  and  ooca- 
sionally  it  is  a  kind  of  resource  for  horses  when 
other  rood  is  wanting  in  the  wilderness.  Their 
flesh,  particularly  the  hunch,  is  in  request  among 
the  Arabs,  but  wAs  forbidden  to  the  Hebrews, 
more  perhaps  fh>m  motives  of  economy,  and  to 
keep  the  people  from  again  beocming  wanderers, 
than  from  any  real  ux^eanness.  Camels  were 
early  a  source  of  riches  to  the  patriarchs,  and 
from  that  period  became  an  increasing  object  of 
rural  importance  to  the  several  tribes  of  Israel^ 
who  inhabited  the  graxinff  and  border  districts, 
but  still  they  never  equsdled  the  numbers  pos- 
sessed by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  On  swift 
dromedaries  the  trotting  motion  is  so  hard  thai 
to  endure  it  the  rider  requires  a  severe  appren- 
ticeship ;  but  riding  upon  slow  camels  is  not  dis- 
agreeable, on  account  of  the  measured  step  of 
their  walk;  ladies  and  women  in  general  are 
conveyed  upon  them  in  a  kind  of  wickerwork 
sedan. 

With  regard  to  the  passage  in  Matt  xix.  84, 
'  It  is  easier  for  a  cuaei  to  go  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle,'  ftc,  and  that  in  Matt  xxiiL  24, 
*Ye  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel,'  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  tiiat  both  are  pro- 
verbial expressions,  similarly  applied  in  the 
kindred  languages  of  Asia. 

CAMTHIRE  occurs  twice  in  the  Sonff  of 
Solomon  (i.  14  ;  iv.  13).  The  Hebrew  wora  is 
Kopher,  and  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  de- 
note in  these  places  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  by 
others  camphor.  The  word  camphire  is  the  old 
mode  of  spellbg  camphor ;  but  this  substance  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  ancient  com- 
merce. The  word  Kopher  is  certainly  very  like 
Kafoor,  the  Eastern  name  for  camphor,  but  it 
also  closely  resembles  the  Greek  Kvprot,  usually 
written  Ctfproa.  Indeed,  as  has  been  observed, 
it  is  the  same  word,  with  the  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion and  termination.  The  Kupros  of  the 
Greeks  is,  no  doubt,  the  Lawaonia  inermU  of 
botanists.  If  we  examine  the  works  of  Oriental 
travellers  and  naturalists,  we  shall  find  that  this 
plant  is  univenally  esteemed  in  Kastern  coun- 
tries, and  appears  to  have  been  so  from  the 
earliest  times,  both  on  account  of  the  fragrance 
of  its  flowers,  and  the  colouring  properties  of  its 
leaves. 

Thus  Rauwol^  when  at  Tripoli,  <  found  there 
another  tree,  not  unlike  unto  our  privet,  by  the 
Arabians  called  Alcana,  or  Henna,  and  by  the 
Gredans,  in  their  vulgar  tongue,  Schemna,  which 
they  have  f¥om  Egypt,  where,  but  above  all  in 
Cayre,  they  grow  in  abundance.     The  Turks 
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and  Moon  none  tbese  vp  wiUi  great  care  and 
diligence,  because  of  their  8ireet«nellin^  flowers. 
Tliey  also,  as  1  am  informed,  keep  their  leases 
all  winter,  which  leaves  they  powder  and  mix 
with  the  juice  of  citrons,  and  stain  therewith 
aeainst  great  holidajrs  the  luur  and  nails  of  their 
children  of  a  red  colour,  which  colour  majr  per- 
haps be  seen  with  os  on  the  manes  and  tails  of 
Turkish  horses.'  This  custom  of  dyeing  the 
nidls  and  the  pidms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet,  of  an  iron-rust  colour,  with  hennas  exists 
throughout  the  East,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Ganges,  as  well  as  in  Northern  Africa.  In 
some  parts  the  practice  is  not  confined  to  women 
and  children,  but  b  also  followed  by  men,  espe- 
cially in  Persia.  In  dyeing  the  beard,  the  nsit 
it  turned  to  red  by  this  application,  which  it 
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109.    [Lawaonia  inennU.] 

dien  dianged  to  black  by  a  preparation  of  indigo. 
In  dyeing  the  hair  of  children,  and  the  tails  and 
manes  ofhorses  uid  asses,  the  process  is  allowed 
to  stop  at  the  red  colour  which  the  kenna  pro- 
duces. In  reference  to  this  unrversal  practice  of 
tiie  East,  Dr.  Harris  observes  that  *  the  expres- 
sion in  Deut  xxi.  12,  "pare  her  nails,"  may 
perhaps  rather  mean  **  adorn  her  nails,"  and 
mply  the  antiquity  of  this  practice.  TUs  is  a 
uurrerBal  custom  in  Egypt,  and  not  to  conform 
to  it  would  be  considered  indecent  It  seems  to 
have  been  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
for  ^e  nails  of  the  mummies  are  most  commonly 
of  a  reddish  hue.' 

CA'NA,  a  town  in  Galilee,  not  ftr  frtmi  Ca- 
pernaum, where  Christ  performed  his  first  mi- 
racle by  turning  water  mto  wine  (John  ir.  46). 
This  dua  is  not  named  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a  yillajge  of 
Galilee.  The  site  has  long  been  identifiea  with 
the  present  Kefr  Kenna,  a  small  place  about  four 
miles  north-east  ftxmi  Nasareth,  on  one  of  the 
f«ftds  to  Tiberiai. 


There  is  a  ruined  place  called  K&na  el-JelH, 
about  ei^ht  miles  N. )  E.  from  Nazareth,  which 
Dr.  Robinson  is  inclined  to  regard  as  the  more 
probable  site  of  Cana.  His  reasons  are  certainly 
of  considerable  weight 

CA'N  A  AN,  son  of  Ham  and  grandson  of  Noah. 
The  transgression  of  his  &ther  Ham  (Gen.  ix. 
32-27^,  to  which  some  suppose  Cimaan  to  have 
been  m  some  way  a  party,  gave  occasion  to  Noah 
to  pronounce  that  doom  on  the  descendants  of 
Canaan  which  was,  perhaps,  at  that  moment 
made  known  to  him  b^  one  of  those  extempora- 
neous inspirations  with  which  the  patriarchal 
&thers  appear  in  other  instances  to  have  been 
fiivoured. 

CA'NAAN,  Lakd  of,  the  ancient  name  of 
that  portion  of  Palestine  which  lay  to  the  west  of 
the  Jordan  (Gen.  xiii.  12;  'Num.  xxxiii.  61: 
Deut  xi.  30;  Judg.  xxi.  12),  the  part  beyond 
the  Jordan  eastwara  being  distinguished  by  the 
ffcneral  name  of  Gilead  (comp.  Judg.  xxi.  12). 
The  denomination  Canaan  included  Philistta 
and  Phoenicia  (comp.  Isa.  xxiiL  11 ;  Esek.  xvi. 
39 ;  Zeph.  iL  5\  The  name  oocurs  on  Phoeni- 
cian coua,  ana  was  not  even  unknown  to  the 
Carthaginians.  For  an  account  of  the  geography, 
&c.  of  the  country,  see  PAuannm. 

CA'NAANITES,  the  descendants  of  Canaan, 
the  son  of  Ham  and  grandson  of  Noah,  inha- 
bitants of  the  land  of  Canaan  and  the  adjoining 
districts.  A  general  account  of  the  different 
nations  included  in  the  term  is  given  in  the  p^ 
sent  article,  and  a  more  detailed  account  of  each 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  names. 

The  Israelites  were  delivered  from  Egypt  by 
Moses,  in  order  that  they  might  take  pooession 
of  the  land  which  God  had  promised  to  their 
fttlhers.  This  country  was  then  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  Canaan,  who  were  divided  into 
seven  distinct  nations,  viz.,  the  Hittites,  Gir- 
gashites,  Amorites,  Canaanites,  PerizzltM,  Hi- 
vites,  and  Jebusites.  All  these  tribes  are  in- 
cluded in  the  most  general  acceptation  of  the 
term  Canaanites ;  but  the  word,  in  its  more  re- 
stricted sense,  as  applied  to  one  tribe,  designated 
those  *  who  dwelt  by  the  sea,  and  by  the  coasts 
of  Jordan'  (Num.  xiii.  29).  Besides  these 
'  seven  nations,'  there  were  several  tribes  of  the 
Canaanites  who  lived  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land,  northward.  These  were  the 
Arkites,  Sinites,  Arvadites,  Zemarites,  and  Ha- 
mathites  (^Gen.  x.  17,  18),  with  whom,  of  course, 
the  Israelites  had  no  concern.  There  were  also 
other  tribes  of  Canaanitish  origin  (or  possibly 
other  names  given  to  some  of  those  slready  men- 
tioned), who  were  dispossessed  by  the  Israelites. 
The  chief  of  these  were  the  Amalekites,  the 
Anakites,  and  the  Rephaim  (or  *  giants,'  iiS  they 
are  frequently  called  in  our  translation).  These 
nations,  and  especially  the  six  or  seven  so  fre- 
quentiy  mentioned  by  name,  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  dispossess  and  utterly  to  destroy 
fExod.  xxiiu  23;  Nunt  xxxiiL  53;  Deut  xx. 
16,  17).  The  destruction,  however,  was  not  to 
be  accomplished  at  once.  The  promise  on  the 
part  of  God  was  that  he  would  *  put  out  those 
nations  by  littie  and  littie,'  and  the  command  to 
the  Israelites  corresponded  with  it;  the  reason 
given  being,  *  lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  increase 
upon  thee '  (Exod.  xxiii.  29 ;  Deut  vii  82). 
The  destructive   war  commenced   with  an 
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atteck  on  the  InaelitM,  bj  Anul,  kfaig  of  the 
Ciiinfflnitfi?,  which  iisiied  in  the  deBtruction  of 
MTenl  citiet  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palegtine, 
to  irhich  the  name  of  Hormah  was  given  (Norn, 
zxi.  l-S).  The  Israelites,  howerer,  did  not 
follow  np  this  yictory,  which  was  simply  the 
ooDseqnenoe  of  an  nnproroked  assanlt  on  them ; 
but  turning  back,  ana  compassing  the  land  of 
Edom,  they  attempted  to  pass  through  the  coun- 
try on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  inhabited  by 
a  tribe  of  the  Amorites.  Their  passage  being  re- 
fused, and  an  attack  made  on  them  by  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amorites,  they  not  only  forced  their 
way  throiigh  his  land,  but  destroyed  its  inhar 
bitants,  and  proceeding  onwards  towards  the 
adjoining  kingdom  or  Bashan,  they  in  like 
manner  destroyed  the  inhabitants  of  that  district, 
and  slew  Og,  their  king,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
Bephaim,  or  giants  (Deut  iii.  U).  The  tract  of 
which  they  Um»  became  possened  was  subse- 
quently allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad« 
and  tJhie  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

After  the  death  of  Moses  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  Jordan,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  Joshua, 
took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  and  destroyed  its  inhabitants.  Se- 
veral cities,  however,  still  held  out,  particularly 
Jebus,  afterwards  Jerusalem,  which  was  not 
taken  till  die  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6),  and 
Sidon,  which  seeBis  never  to  have  yielded  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  to  whom  it  was  allotted  (Jud^.  L 
31).  Scattered  portions  also  of  the  Canaanitish 
nationa  esoapedt  luui  "^^^  fVeqaentiy  strong 
enough  to  harass,  though  not  to  dispossess,  the 
IsiaJites.  The  inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  a  tribe  of 
the  Hivitea,  made  peace  by  stratagem,  and  thus 
escaped  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-counUy- 
men.  Individuals  fiom  amongst  the  Canaanites 
seem,  in  later  times,  to  have  united  themselves, 
in  some  waj,  to  the  Israelites,  and  not  only  to 
have  lived  m  peace,  but  to  have  been  capable  of 
holdinffplaoes  of  honour  and  power ;  thus  Uriah, 
one  of  David's  captains,  was  a  Hittite  (1  Chron. 
zL  41).  In  tiie  time  of  Solomon*  when  the 
kingdom  had  attained  its  highest  i^ory  and 
greatest  power,  all  the  remnants  of  these  nations 
were  made  tributary,  and  bond-service  was  ex- 
acted tNxm  ihfBBX  (1  Kings  iz.  20).  The  Gir- 
gashites  seem  to  have  been  either  wholly  de- 
stroyed or  absorbed  in  other  tribes.  We  find  no 
m^tinn  of  them  Subsequent  to  the  book  of 
Joshna.  The  Anakites  were  completely  destroyed 
by  Jodiua,  except  in  three  cities,  Gaza,  Gath, 
and  Afihdod  (Joeb.  xi.  21-33) ;  and  the  powerfiil 
nation  of  the  Amalekites,  many  times  defeated 
and  oontinually  harassing  the  Israelites,  were  at 
last  totally  destroyed  by  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1 
Chron.  iv.  43).  Even  alter  the  return  of  tbe 
Jews  from  the  Babylonbh  captivity,  there  were 
survivors  of  five  of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  with 
whom  alliances  had  been  made  bv  the  Jews,^  con- 
trary to  the  commands  Irhich  had  been  given 
them.  Some  of  the  Canaanites,  according  to 
ancient  tradition,  left  the  land  of  Canaan  on  the 
approach  of  Joshua,  and  emigrated  to  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Procopius  relates  that  there  were  in 
Numidia,  at  Tigisis  (TYmur),  two  columns  on 
which  were  inscribed,  in  PhcBnician  characters, 
*  We  are  those  who  fled  fimm  the  fhoe  of  Joshua, 
the  robber,  the  son  of  Naue.' 

The  manner  in  which  the  Israelites  became 
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possessed,  of  the  Promised  Land  has  been  so  fre- 
quently brought  as  an  objection  to  the  inspired 
character  of  ttie  Old  Testament,  and  indeed  is  so 
£ur  removed  from  the  ordinary  providential  ^ 
vemment  of  God,  that  it  will  be jproper,  in  closmg 
this  account  to  notice  the  difficulty  which  has 
been  felt,  and  to  advert  to  some  of  the  hypo- 
theses by  which  it  is  sought  to  be  removed. 
Many  have  asserted,  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
difllculty,  that  an  allotment  of  the  world  was 
made  by  Noah  to  his  three  sons,  and  that  by 
this  allotment  the  Land  of  Promise  fell  to  the 
share  of  Shem — that  the  descendants  of  Ham 
were  therefore  usurpers  and  interlopers,  and  that 
on  this  ground  the  Israelites, 


of  Shem,  had  the  right  to  dispossess  t 
justify  the  war  on  the  ground  that  th 


the  descendants 
them.  Others 
that  the  Canaanites 
were' the  first  aggressors—a  Justification  which 
applies  only  to  the  territory  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan.  Michaelis  asserts  that  the  Israelites 
had  a  right  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  the  common 
pasture  land  of  their  herdsmen,  in  consequence 
of  the  undisturbed  possession  and  appropriation 
of  it  from  the  time  of  Abraham  till  the  departure 
of  Jacob  into  Egypt— that  this  claim  had  never 
been  reUnquishedT  and  was  well  known  to  thfc 
Canaanites,  and  that  therefore  the  Israelites  only 
took  possession  of  that  which  belonged  to  them. 
The  same  hypothesis  is  maintained  by  Jahn. 
Another  ground  of  justification  has  been  sought 
in  the  supposed  identity  of  race  of  the  Egyptian 
dynas^  under  which  the  Israelites  were  op- 
pressed, with  the  tribes  that  overran  Canaan — so 
that  the  destruction  of  the  latter  was  merelv  an 
act  of  retributive  justice  for  the  imuriei  which 
their  compatriots  m  Egypt  had  inmcted  on  the 
Israelites.  To  all  these  and  sinular  attempts  to 
justify,  on  the  ground  of  ImoI  right,  the  forcible 
occupation  of  the  land  by  the  Israelites,  and  the 
extermination  (at  least  to  a  great  extent)  of  the 
existing  occupants,  it  is  to  be  objected,  that  no 
such  reason  as  any  of  these  is  hinted  at  in  the 
sacred  record.  The  right  to  carry  on  a  war  of 
extermination  is  there  rested  simply  on  tht 
divine  command  to  do  so.  That  the  Israelites 
were  instruments  in  God*s  hand  is  a  lesson  not 
only  continually  impressed  on  their  minds  by  the 
teaching  of  Moses,  but  enforced  by  their  defeat 
whenever  they  relied  on  their  own  strenjKth. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  shifting  the 
difficulty,  and  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  excul- 
pate the  Israelites  from  the  charges  of  robbery 
and  murder,  in  their  making  war  without  iecfal 
ground,  we  lower  the  character  of  the  Beug 
whose  commands  thev  obeyed,  and  throw  doubt 
on  those  commands  being  really  given  by  God. 
This  has  indeed  been  a  fovourite  objection  of  in- 
fidels to  the  divine  authoritv  of  the  Old  TesU- 
ment  Such  objectors  would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  God  has  not  an  absolute  right  to  di^ose 
of  men  as  he  sees  fit,  and  whether  an  exterminat- 
ing war,  from  which  there  was  at  least  the  op- 
portum^  of  escape  by  flight,  is  at  all  more 
opposed  to  our  notions  of  justice  than  a  destroy- 
ing flood,  or  eartbauake,  or  pestilence.  Agun. 
whether  the  foct  of  making  a  chosen  nation  of 
HU  worshippers  the  instruments  of  punishing 
those  whose  wickedness  was  notoriously  great 
did  not  much  more  impressively  vindicate  htf 
character  as  the  only  God,  who  '  will  not  give 
his  glory  to  another,  nor  his  praise  to  graven 
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Imtges,'  tea  if  the  pantthment  hftdbeen  lyroogbt 
about  bj  natural  caiuies.  Such  oonsideratioDS  as 
these  miBt,  we  apprehend,  ^enoe  those  who 
compliun  of  injostioe  done  to  the  Canaanites. 
Bat  tben  it  is  objected  farther,  that  sach  an 
arrangement  is  freight  with  eril  to  tbose  who 
are  made  the  instraments  of  punishment,  and, 
as  an  example,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  abased 
by  all  who  have  the  power  to  nersecute.  As 
to  the  first  of  these  objections,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  nerer 
pat  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites-^that  they 
were  continually  reminded  that  it  was  for  the 
wickedness  of  those  nations  that  they  were  driven 
out,  and,  above  all,  that  they  themselves  would 
be  exposed  to  similar  punishment  if  ther  were 
sedoced  into  idolatry — an  evil  to  whidi  they 
were  especially  prone.  As  to  the  example,  it  can 
apply  to  no  case  where  there  is  not  an  equally 
cleur  expression  of  God's  wilL 

CANDA'CE,  or,  more  correctly,  Kandake, 
was  the  name  of  that  queen  of  the  Ethiopians 
whose  hiffh  treasurer  was  converted  to  uhris- 
tianity  nnder  the  preaching  of  Philip  the  EWan- 
gelist  (Acts  viiL  27).  The  country  over  which 
she  ruled  was  not,  as  some  writers  allege, 
what  is  known  to  us  as  Abyssinia ;  it  was  that 
region  in  Upper  Nubia  which  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  Meroi,  and  is  supposed  to  corren>ond  to 
the  present  province  of  Atbara,  lying  between 
13^  and  IS""  north  latitude.  The  city  of  Meroe 
stood  near  the  present  Assour,  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Snendy ;  and  the  extensive  and 
magnificent  ruins  finrnd  not  only  there,  but 
along  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile,  attest  the  art 
and  civilization  of  the  ancient  Ethiopians.  Meroe, 
torn  being  long  the  centre  of  commercial  inter- 
course between  Afiica  and  the  south  of  Asia, 
became  one  of  the  richest  countries  upon  earth ; 
the  *  merchandise'  and  wealth  of  Ethiopia  (Isa. 
xlv.  U)  was  the  theme  of  the  poets  both  of  Pales- 
tine and  Greece;  and  since  much  of  that  afSu- 
enoe  would  find  its  way  into  the  royal  coffers,  the 
circomstance  gives  emphasis  to  the  idirase — '  all 
the  treasore '  of  Queen  Candace.  It  is  ftuther 
interesting  to  know,  from  the  testimonies  of 
various  profiinc  authors,  that  for  some  time  both 
before  and  after  the  Christian  era,  Ethiopia 
Prcyper  was  under  the  rule  of  female  sovereigns, 
who  all  bore  the  appellation  of  *  Candace,'  which 
was  not  so  much  a  proper  name  as  a  distinctive 
title,  common  to  every  successive  queen,  like 
'  Pharaoh'  and  *  Ptolemy*  to  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
and  *  Ossar '  to  the  emperors  of  Rome. 

A  corioas  confirmation  of  the  fkct  of  female 
sovereign^  having  prevailed  in  Ethiopia  has 
been  remarked  on  the  existing  monuments  oi  the 
coontry.  Thus,  on  the  lar|[est  sepulchral  pyra- 
mid near  AaMur,  the  ancient  Meroe,  a  female 
warrior,  with  the  royal  ensigns  on  her  head, 
forward  a  nomber  of  c^itives  as  offerings 
gods ;  on  another  compartment  she  is  in  a 
warlike  habi^  about  to  destroy  the  same  Rroop. 
Heeren,  after  describing  the  monuments  at  Naga, 
or  Naka,  sooth-east  of  Shendy,  says,  <It  is 
•vident  that  these  repreaentations  possess  many 
DMoliaritieSi  and  that  the^  are  not  pare  Eg]rptian. 
llie  BMSt  remarkable  difference  appears  in  the 
Benona  oflbriqg.  The  qiieens  appear  with  the 
king*;  and  not  merely  as  presentmc  offerings. 
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kind  has  yet  been  discovered  on  the  "Egyydtai 
relieft,  either  in  Egypt  or  Nubia.  It  mav  mere- 
fore  with  certainty  be  concluded,  that  they  are 
subjects  peculiar  to  Ethiopia.  It  is  singular 
enough,  that  when  Bruce  was  at  Shendv,  the 
government  of  the  district  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
female  called  Sitlina,  i,  e,  the  lady  or  mistress. 
Irenffus  and  Eusebius  ascribe  to  Candace's  mi- 
nister her  own  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel  throughout  her  king- 
dom :  and  with  this  cgrees  the  Abyssinian  tradi- 
tion, that  he  was  likewise  the  apostle  of  Tagr€, 
that  part  of  Abyssinia  which  lay  nearest  to 
Meroe ;  it  is  added  that  he  afterwards  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  also  in  the 
island  oi  Ce?lon,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom. 
CANDLESTICK.  The  candelabrum  which 
Moses  was  commanded  to  make  for  the  taber- 
nacle, after  the  model  shown  him  in  the  Mount, 
is  chiefly  known  to  us  by  the  passages  in  Exod. 
XXV.  31-40;  xxxvii.  17-24;  on  which  some  addi- 
tional light  is  thrown  bv  the  Jewish  writers,  and 
by  the  representation  of  the  spoils  of  the  Temple 
on  the  arch  of  Titus. 


no. 

The  material  of  which  it  was  made  was  fbe 
gold,  of  which  an  entire  talent  was  expended 
on  ihe  candelabrum  itself  and  its  appendases. 
The  mode  in  which  the  metal  was  to  be  worked 
is  described  bv  a  term  which  appears  to  mean 
wrought  with  the  hammer,  as  opposed  to  cast  by 
fusion.  The  structure  of  the  canaelabmm,  as  far 
as  it  is  defined  in  the  passa^  referred  to,  con- 
sisted of  a  base }  of  a  shaft  rismg  out  of  it;  of  six 
arms,  which  came  out  by  threes  from  two  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  shaft ;  of  seven  lamps,  which 
were  supported  on  the  summits  of  the  central 
shaft  and  the  six  arms;  and  of  three  different 
kinds  of  ornaments  belonging  to  the  shaft  and 
arms.  Tliese  ornaments  are  called  by  names 
which  mean  cup§,  globe$f  and  bio$»im$. 

This  oandelaluam  was  placed  in  the  Holy 
Place,  on  the  aou/th  side  (t. «.  to  the  l^  of  aperson 
entering  tha  tabernacle),  opposite  the  table  of 
ahfow-bnad  (Exod.  zzvi  35>    Its  lampib  ^^ch 
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were  supplied  with  pare  olive  oil  only, 
lighted  every  evening,  and  extingaished  (as  it 
seems)  every  morning  (Ezod.  zxviL  21 ;  zxz. 
7,  8 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  3 ;  1  Sam.  iii.  3 ;  2  Chron.  xiiL 
11).  Although  the  tabernacle  had  no  windows, 
there  is  no  good  ground  for  believing  that  the 
lamps  burnt  by  day  in  it,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  usage  of  the  seoond  temple. 

In  the  first  temple,  instead  of  this  single  can- 
delabrum, there  were  ten  candelabra  of  pure 
gold,  one  half  of  which  stood  on  the  north  and 
the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  Holy  Place. 
These  were  carried  away  to  Babylon  (Jer.  Hi. 
19).  In  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  there  appears 
to  have  been  only  one  candelabrum  again  (1  Mac 
L  21 ;  iv.  49,  50).  It  is  probable  that  it  also  had 
only  seven  lamps.  At  least,  that  was  the  case  in 
the  cadelabrum  of  the  Herodian  temple  This 
candelabrum  is  the  one  which,  after  the  destmo- 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  was  carried  with  other  spoils 
to  Rome;  then,  ^.d.  455,  became  part  of  the 
plunder  which  Oenseric  transported  to  Africa ; 
was  again,  about  a.d.  533,  recaptured  from  the 
Vandals  by  Belisarins,  and  earned  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  thence  sent  off  to  Jerusalem,  and 
from  that  time  has  disappeared  altogether.  It 
is  to  this  candelabrum  tnat  the  representation 
on  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  was  mtended  to 
apply ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  reasonablv  cor- 
rect representation  of  the  Herodian  candelabrum. 

CAME  (or  Calamus),  Sweet,  an  aromatic 
reed,  mentioned  among  the  drugs  with  which 
sacred  perfumes  were  oompoonded  (Ezek.  xxviL 

19).      fKEED.! 

CANKER-WORM.    [Locott.] 

CAN'NEH  (Ezek.  xxvii.  23),  probably  the 
same  as  Calneh  (Gen.  z.  10),  which  see. 

CA'NON.  This  word  was  frequently  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  rule  or  ttandardy  by  a  refer- 
ence to  which  the  rectitude  of  opinions  or  actions 
may  be  determined ;  and  as  the  great  standard  in 
all  matters  of  fkith  and  dut^  was  the  revealed 
will  of  God  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  Ndw  Testaments,  the  term  came  insensibly 
to  be  applied  to  the  collective  body  of  those 
writings  which  were  designated  the  Canon  or 
Rule. 

The  Canon  then  may  be  defined  to  be  <  The 
Authoritative  Standard  of  Religion  and  Morals, 
composed  of  those  writings  which  have  been 
given  for  this  purpose  by  God  to  men.' 

According  to  this  definition,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish the  Canon  of  Scripture,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  all  the  books  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  of  divine  authority ;  that  they  are  entire  and 
incorrupt;  that,  having  them,  it  is  complete 
without  any  addition  from  any  other  source;  and 
that  it  comprises  the  whole  oi  those  books  for 
which  divine  authority  can  be  proved.  It  is  ob- 
vious that,  if  any  of  these  lour  particulars  be  not 
true.  Scripture  canuol  be  iht  mUe  and  nqtraiie 
standard  of  religious  truth  and  duty. 

Respecting  t&  evidenee  by  which  the  Canon 
is  thus  to  be  established,  there  exists  considerable 
difierenoe  of  opinion  amongst  Christians.  Some 
contend*  with  the  Catholic^  that  the  authorita- 
tive dedsion  of  the  Church  is  alone  competent  to 
determine  the  Canon ;  others  appeal  to  the  con- 
eurrent  testimony  of  the  Jewish  and  early  Chris- 
tian VTbenj  ind  odien  rat  tlwir  itrangieit 
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relianoe  on  the  internal  evidence  fhniahed  hf  Ae 
books  of  Scripture  themselves.  We  cannot  ny 
that  we  are  satisfied  with  any  of  these  soaroes  of 
evidenee  exdnsiTely.  As  Michaclis  remarks, 
the  first  18  one  to  which  no  eonsistenr  Protestant 
can  appeal,  for  the  matter  to  be  determined  is  of 
such  a  kind,  that,  unless  we  grant  the  Church  to 
be  infallible,  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  may  at 
any  given  period  of  her  existence  determine 
erroneously ;  and  one  sees  not  why  the  question 
may  not  be  as  sucoessfbllv  investigated  by  a  pri- 
vate individual  as  by  the  Church.  The  con- 
current testimony  of  the  ancient  witnesses  is  in- 
valuable so  fkr  as  it  ^oes;  but  it  mav  be  doubted 
if  it  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  ieUle  this  questioa, 
for  the  question  is  not  etdirely  one  of  fiicts,  and 
testimony  is  good  proof  only  for  faeiB,  As  for 
the  intenial  evidence,  one  needs  only  look  at  the 
havoc  which  Semler  and  his  school  have  made 
of  the  Canon,  to  be  satisfied  that  where  doctrinal 
considerations  are  allowed  to  determine  exclu- 
sively such  questions,  each  man  will  extend  or 
extruncate  the  Canon  so  as  to  adjust  it  to  the 
Procrustean  couch  of  his  own  preconcdved 
notions.  As  the  question  is  one  partly  of  fhct 
and  ^rtly  of  opinion,  the  appropriate  grounds  of 
decision  will  be  best  secured  by  a  combination 
of  authentic  testimony  with  the  evidence  supplied 
by  the  books  themselves.  We  want  to  know 
that  these  books  were  really  written  by  the 
persons  whose  names  they  bear ;  we  want  to  be 
satisfied  that  these  persons  were  oommonly  re- 
puted and  held  by  their  contemporaries  to  be 
assisted  by  the  divine  spirit  in  what  they  wrote ; 
and  we  want  to  be  sure  that  care  was  taken  bv 
those  to  whom  their  writings  were  first  ad- 
dressed, that  these  should  be  preserved  entire 
and  uncorrupt  For  all  this  we  must  appeal  tc 
the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses,  as  tfaeonfy 
suitable  evi(ience  for  such  matters.  Bat  after  wv 
have  ascertained  these  points  affirmatively,  wi 
still  require  to  be  satisfied  that  the  books  them 
selves  contain  nothinr  obviously  incompatiblt 
with  the  ascription  to  meir  authors  of  tiie  drvim 
assistance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  in  all  respect 
fkvourable  to  this  supposition.  We  want  to  set 
that  they  are  in  harmony  with  each  other ;  tha* 
the  statements  they  contain  are  credible;  tha^ 
the  doctrines  they  teach  are  not  foolish,  immoral, 
or  self-contradictory;  that  their  authors  really 
assumed  to  be  under  the  divine  direction  in  what 
they  wrote,  and  afforded  competent  prooft  of  tfaiF 
to  those  around  them :  and  that  all  the  cireum- 
stances  of  the  case,  imch  as  the  style  of  the 
writers,  the  allusions  made  bv  them  to  places  and 
events,  ftc,  are  in  keeping  with  tiie  conclusion  to 
which  the  external  evidence  has  already  led.  Id 
this  way  we  advance  to  a  complete  moral  pvtM>f 
of  the  aivine  authority  and  canonical  claims  of 
the  sacred  writings. 

The  books  specified  as  canonical  in  tiie  efli 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Istof 
the  Confession  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  are  re- 
ceived as  such  by  the  majoritr  of  ProCestasts. 
To  these  the  Church  of  Rome  adds,  as  part  of  the 
Old  Testament,  ten  other  books,  or  parts  of  books, 
which  Protestants  reject  as  Apooyphal  [Ajpo- 
cbtpha].  For  the  evidence  in  support  iiif  the 
genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  mose  books 
universally  regarded  by  Christians  as  oanoDieal, 
taken  indiTidiuaiy,  ire  nay  refer  to  the  artidea 
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under  the  tiUa  of  these  hooki 

AN^ICLES,  Solomon's  Soko,  or  Song  of 
Songs  as  it  is  designated  in  the  inscription,  is 
generally  beliered  to  hsTe  been  so  denominated 
to  denote  the  saperiof  beauty  and  excellence  of 
duB  poem. 

In  &Toar  of  the  canonical  authority  of- this 
book  (which  has  been  qaestioned  in  ancient  and 
modem  times)  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  fbond 
ID  all  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  have 
descended  to  our  times,  as  well  as  in  the  yersion 
of  the  Seventy,  which  was  finished  some  time  in 
the  second  centniy  befi>re  the  Christian  era.  It 
is  also  fbnnd  in  all  the  ancient  catalogues  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  early  Christian 
d^nrch.  It  has  consequently  all  the  external 
marks  of  canonicity  possessed  by  any  other  book 
<tf  the  Old  Testament  not  expressly  cited  in  the 
New.  Those  who  have  questioned  its  right  to 
a  place  in  the  sacred  yolnme  have  proceeded 
more  oa  dogmatical  than  on  historico-critical 
gyoniids. 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  confessedly  Loys. 
Bat  it  has  been  a  matter  of  much  oontroyenrjr, 
especially  in  modem  times,  what  kind  of  love  is 
here  celebrated.    It  is  caually  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute among  diyines  whether  the  interpretation  of 
the  poem  is  limited  to  its  obrious  and  primary 
meaning,  or  whether  it  does  not  also  include  a 
latent  mystical  and  allegorieal  sense.    We  shall 
speak  of  these  subjects  in  order.    And,  first,  as 
to  the  litenl  and  primary  meaning,  the  earliest 
infiyrmatiim  which  we  have  is  contained  in  the 
pr^ee  of  Origen  to  his  commentaij  on  this 
book.    This  eminent  scholar  holds  it  to  be  an 
epithalaminm,  or  marriage^onff,  in  the  Ibrm  of 
a  drama.    This  idea  has  been,  in  modem  times, 
improred   hy  Lowth,    Bossnet,  Michaelis,  and 
other  commentators.    *  The  Son(|[  of  Songs,'  says 
Bishop  Lowth^  *  for  so  it  is  entitled,  eitiier  on 
aeooont  of  the  excellence  of  the  subject  or  of  the 
composition,  is  an  einthalaminm,  or  nuptial  dia- 
lo^oe,  or  father,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  it 
a  title  more  agieeable  to  the  renins  of  the  He- 
brews, a  Song  of  Loves.    Sndi  is  the  title  of 
Pisalm  xly.    It  is  exptessive  of  the  utmost  &r^ 
voor  as  w^  as  delicacy  of  passion :  it  is  instinct 
with  all  tiie  spirit  and  sweetness  of  afilection. 
The  |Hinonal  cfaaracCers  are  Solomon  himself 
and  his  hriae,who  are  represented  speaking  both 
in  ^alogoe,  and  in  soUloii^uy,  when  accidentally 
aeyarated.    Viigins,  also,  the  companions  of  the 
bndcv  are  introduced,  who  seem  to  be  oonstantiy 
on  the  stage,  and  bear  a  pert  of  the  dialorne. 
KeBtkm  is  idso  made  of  young  men,  frien£  of 
tbe  bridegiDom,  but  they  are  mate  persons.  This 
is  exaetly  eonlbrmable  to  the  manners  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  had  always  a  number  of  compa- 
nloiis  to  the  bridegroom,  thirty  of  whom  were 
present  in  hooour  dT  Samson  at  his  nuptial  fieast 
(Jodg.  xiv.  1 1>    In  the  New  Testament,  aceord- 
ttf  to  Ibe  Hebrew  idiom,  they  are  called  childr 
ten,  or  sons  of  the  bridechamber,  and  friends  of 
the  bridegtoom.    There,  too,  we  find  mention  of 
ten  vinins  who  went  fivrtii  to  meet  the  bride- 
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which 
ittmces  indicate  that  this  poem  is  Ibonded  on  Ibe 
■nptial  riles  of  the  Hebrews,  and  is  expressivie  of 
the  fiwns  or  ceremonial  of  their  marriage.' 
Bowft^s  idoasf  thia  poem  was»  thai  it  is  a 


regular  drama,  or  pastoral  eclogne,  consistinr  of 
seven  acts,  each  act  filling  a  day,  condnoing 
with  the  Sabbath,  inasmuch  as  the  bridegroom 
on  this  day  does  not,  as  nsnal,  go  forth  to  his 
raral  employments,  but  proceeds  firom  the  mar- 
riage chamber  into  public  with  his  bride.  Lowth 
BO  mr  differs  from  Bossuet  as  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  regular  drama,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
termination  to  the  plot  Michaelis,  in  his  notes 
to  his  German  trsjislation  of  Lowth's  Preleetiom, 
endeayours  to  overturn  the  views  of  Bossuet  and 
Lowth,  and  to  show  that  this  poem  can  have  no 
relation  to  the  celebration  of  a  marriare,  inas- 
much as  the  bridegroom  is  compelled  in  nis  nup- 
tial week  to  quit  his  spouse  and  friends  for  whole 
days,  in  order  to  attend  to  his  cattle  in  the  pas- 
tures. His  opinion  is,  that  this  noem  has  no 
reference  to  a  future  marriage,  but  tnat  the  chaste 
loves  of  conjugal  and  domestic  life  are  described. 
This  state,  he  conceives,  in  the  East,  admits  of 
more  of  the  perplexities,  jealousies,  plots,  and 
artifices  of  love  uian  it  does  with  us ;  the  scene 
is  more  varied,  and  there  is  consequently  greater 
scope  fbr  inyention. 

But  the  idea  that  the  oonjuffal  state,  or  the 
loves  of  married  persons,  are  here  referred  to, 
has  been  strongly  opposed  by  some  of  the  ablest 
modem  writers,  who  maintain  that  tbe  chaste 
mutual  loves  of  two  young  persons  antecedent  to 
marriage  are  here  celebratra. 

Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  the 
learned  are  divided  on  the  point  whether  the 
Canticles  consist  of  one  continued  and  connected 
poem,  or  of  a  number  of  detached  songs  or  amo- 
rets.  The  first  person  who  maintained  the  latter 
opinion  was  Famer  Simon,  who  was  on  this  ac- 
count uiOustiyaceused  of  denying  the  canonicitj 
of  the  book.  This  opinion  has  been  subsequently 
defended  by  Eichhom,  Jahn,  Pareau,  and  man  j 
others.  A  very  general  opinion  is,  that  it  is  an 
idyl,  or  rather,  a  number  of  idyls,  all  forming  a 
oollectiye  whole.  Such  is  the  opinion  held, 
among  others,  by  Sir  William  Jones  and  Dr.  J. 
Mason  Good,  in  his  beautifhl  translation  of  the 
Sonff  of  Songs.  Eirald  considers  the  poem  to 
eonnst  of  a  £ama  in  four  parts.  The  heroine  of 
the  poem,  according  to  this  writer,  is  a  country 
maiden,  a  native  of  Engedi,  who,  while  ram- 
bling in  the  plams,  fell  in  with  the  chariots 
of  Solomon,. and  was  carried  by  him  into  his 
palace- 

It  has  been  in  all  ages  a  matter  of  dispute, 
whether  we  are  to  seek  t:v  any  hidden  or  occult 
meaning  under  the  envelope  of  the  literal  and 
obvious  sense.  While  several  eminent  men  have 
mahitained  tiiat  the  object  of  these  poems  is  con- 
fined to  the  celebration  of  the  mutual  love  of  the 
sexes,  or  that  its  main  design,  in  so  fiu-  as  its 
saored  character  is  considered,  is  the  inculcation 
of  marriage,  and  espedally  of  monogamy,  the 
majority  of  Christian  interpreters,  at  least  since 
the  days  of  Origen  (who  wrote  ten  books  of 
commentaries  on  this  poem),  have  believed  that  a 
diyine  allegory  Is  contamed  under  the  garb  of 
an  epithalaminm,  founded  on  the  lustoncal  fhct 
of  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  the  danghter  of 
Pharaoh:  oOiers  have  held  it  to  be  a  simple 
allegory,   having  no  historical   truth   Ibr  its 


As,  however,  the  Seripliires  give  no  intimation 
that  litis  book  eoBtains  a  nystiesl  or  aUscorieal 
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•eDM,  reeonTse  has  been  had  to  the  analogy  of 
tome  of  the  Menianic  Psalms,  whose  appUcatioa 
to  spiritoal  objects  is  recognised  in  tne  New 
Testament  Especially  a  great  resemblance  has 
been  observed  between  the  character  of  the  Can- 
ticles and  the  45tli  Psalm ;  and  it  will  snffice  for 
oar  present  parpose  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Rosen- 
miiller,  one  of  the  ablest  commentators  on  the 
Messianic  Psalms,  in  reference  to  this  sabject 
Professing  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  communicated  by  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast,  and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews— namely,  that  the  45th  rsalm  celebrated 
the  excellences  and  praises  of  the  great  Messiah ; 
he  obsenres, '  Throughont  the  latter  part  of  the 
psalm  this  alle^ry,  in  which  the  Hebrew  poets 
particularly  delighted,  is  maintuned.  They  were 
accustomed  to  represent  God  as  entertaining,  to- 
wards his  chosen  people,  feelings  which  they 
compared  tooonjn^l  affections ;  and  which  they 
deduced,  under  this  figure,  into  all  the  yarioiis 
and  even  minute  expressions.  In  the  illustratbg 
and  beautifying  of  this  allegory,  the  whole  of  the 
Song  of  Songs  is  occupied :  that  the  subject  of 
that  poem,  and  that  of  tne  psalm  before  us,  is  the 
same,  there  is  no  doubt  amonar  sound  interpre- 
ters.' The  reader  may  also  refer,  in  illustration 
olthis  subject,  to  the  man^  passa^  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  in  whicii  this  figure  is  re- 
tained by  the  sacred  writers :  such  as  Isaiah  liy. 
5 ;  Izii.  5 ;  Jerem.  iii.  1,  &o. ;  Esek.  xyi.  and 
xxiii. ;  MatL  Ix.  15 ;  John  iii  29 ;  2  Cor.  xL  2; 
Ephes.  Y.  23,  &c ;  Key.  xix.  7 ;  xxL  2 ;  xxii.  17. 
The  tradition  of  the  Jews  as  preseryed  by  the 
ancient  Chaldee  paraphrast  is  that  the  poem 
embodies  a  figuratiye  description  of  the  gracious 
conduct  of  Jehoyah  towards  his  people,  in  deli- 
yering  them  ftom  the  Egyptian  bondage,  con- 
ferring great  benefits  on  &em  during  their  pro- 


gress through  the  wilderness,  and  conyenfing 
them  in  safety  to  the  promised  land.  Aben  Ezra 
considered  that  the  Canticles  represented  the 
history  of  the  Jews  from  Abraham  to  the  Mes- 
siah. Others  haye  conoeiyed  the  bride  to  be 
Wisdom,  with  whom  Solomon  was  acquainted 
from  his  childhood,  and  'with  whose  beigiuty  he 
was  capdyated.  Luther,  in  his  Commetd€uy  on 
CantideM,  maintained  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
ion,  conceiving  Jehovah  to  be  the  bridegroom, 
the  bride  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  poem  itself 
a  figurative  description  of  Solomon's  civil  govern- 
ment. In  his  Commentary  on  I  Peter,  however, 
he  explains  the  bride  to  be  the  New  Testament 
ohurcn. 

The  modem  writers  of  the  Roman  church 
have,  in  genera],  followed  Origen  and  Jerome  in 
their  alle^rical  interpretationa. 

The  opmion  of  those  who  have  ai^nowledged 
no  other  than  the  literal  hiterpretation  of  the 
Canticles  has  had  a  considerable  inflnenoe  in  the 
question  of  the  canonicity  of  the  book.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  surprising  that  thoee  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  attaching  a  npiritnal  meaning  lo  it  should 
find  it  difilcnlt  to  beheve  that  a  book  tre«ting  of 
human  love  should  have  a  plaoe  in  the  imp&ed 
volume. 

The  author  and  age  tif  CaiiMes  h«vo  been 
«lso  much  dSspttlsd.  The  inscription  aaeribes  it 
lo  Solomon ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  mii- 
verssa  voice  of  ntiquity,  sJthtegh  mom  of  the 


OAPPAOOOXA 

€ APCatfNAUM,  a  eiCy  on  the  marik  wmau 
side  of  the  Lake  of  Oennesareth,  and  on  the 
border  of  the  tribes  ctf  Zebnlun  and  NaphtalL 
The  infidelity  and  impenitence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  place,  after  the  evidence  given  to  them  by 
our  Saviour  himself  of  the  truth  of  his  mission, 
brouffht  upon  them  this  heavy  denuncialion  :~ 

*  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto 
heaven,  shalt  be  brouffht  down  to  hell :  fiyr  if  the 
mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in  thee  faaii 
been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  unto 
this  day,'  &c  (Matt  xi  23.)  This  seems  to  have 
been  more  than  any  other  place  the  residenoe  of 
Christ  after  he  commenced  his  great  mission; 
and  hence  the  force  of  the  denundation,  which 
has  been  so  completely  accomplished^  that  even 
the  site  of  Capernaum  is  quite  uncertain.  Dr. 
Robinson  is  inclined  to  look  for  the  site  in  a  place 
marked  only  by  a  mound  of  ruins,  called  l^  the 
Arabs,  Khan  Minyeh.  This  is  situated  in  the 
fertile  plain  on  the  western  border  of  the  Lake  of 
Oennesareth,  to  which  the  name  of  <  the  land  of 
Oennesareth' is  given  byjosephus.  This  plain 
is  a  sort  of  triangular  hollow,  formed  by  the  re- 
treat of  the  mountains  about  the  middle  of  the 
western  shore.  In  this  plain  there  are  now  two 
fountains,  one  called  'Ain  el  Madauwarah,  the 

*  Round  Fountain  '--another  called  'Ain  et-Tin, 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  not 
&r  from  the  lake.  This  is  the  fountain  v^di 
Dr.  Robinson  inclines  to  regard  as  that  which 
Josephns  mentions  under  the  name  of  Caphar^ 
naum ;  and  which  we  may  conclude  was  not  fkr 
fipom  tiie  town,  and  took  its  name  from  it  Near 
this  fountain  is  a  low  mound  of  ruins,  occupying 
a  considerable  circumierence,  which  certainly 
ofier  the  best  probability  that  has  yet  been 
produced  of  being  the  remains  of  the  doomed 
city:  and  if  these  be  all  its  remains,  it  has, 
according  to  that  doom,  been  brought  low  in- 
deed. 

CAPHO'ORCDeut  ii.  83;  Jer.xlvii.  4;  Amos 
ix.  7^  was  the  real  and  proper  country  of  the 
Philistines.  There  has  beSm  a  great  divernty  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  exact  situation  of  that 
country.  The  general  opinion  that  Caphtorwas 
Cappadocia  is  not  founded  on  any  sound  aip»- 
ment.  Others,  again,  have  tried  to  prove  that  the 
Philistines  derived  their  origin  from  the  island  of 
Crete,  By  far  more  probable  is  the  opinion,  that 
Caphtor  is  the  island  of  Cyprus,  Prmn  tlie  geo- 
graphical situation  <^that  island,  it  maymiv« 
been  known  to  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  eariy 
period,  and  they  may  have  sent  colonies  thither, 
who  sifterwardB  removed,  from  some  reason  or 
other,  to  the  southern  coast  of  Palestine  border- 
ing on  Egypt 

CAPPADO'CIA,  an  andent  province  of  Aaa 
Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pootns,  on  the 
east  by  the  Euphrates  and  Armenia  Minor,  on 
the  south  by  Mount  TUiras  (beyond  whi^  are 
Oilicia  and  Syria),  and  on  the  cast  by  Phrygia 
and  Qalatla.  The  eountry  is  monntaiBons  and 
abottids  in  wmler«aad  was  celebrated  for  tfie  pro- 
doetioo  of  wheat,  for  its  fine  pastures,  and  for  its 
cBoetleBt  breed  of  horses,  iasee,  and  sheepb  The 
inhftbituits  were  «M>torions  for  their  dulne»  aad 
vice.-  Cappidoeia  was  snbjvgated  1^  the  Fer- 
tmder  Cyrus ;  but  allsr  the  time  of  Akx- 
tfie  QMat  ftfaid  kiap  ofHi  own,  who  bcr 
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to  be  govennd  bj  tribatanr  kings  nader  the  Bo- 
mans  till  A j>.  1 7,  when  Titwrius  made  it  a  Ro- 
man province.  Christianity  was  very  early 
propagated  in  Cappadocia,  for  St.  Peter  names 
it  in  addressing  the  Christian  churches  in  Asia 
Minor  (1  Pet.  L  1).  Cappadocians  were  pre- 
sent at  Jemsalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts 
ii.9). 

CAPTIVlTIEa  The  word  Captivitif,  as 
applied  to  the  people  of  Israel,  has  been  appro- 
priated, eoDtnury  to  the  analogy  of  our  language, 
to  mean  Expatriation.  The  violent  remoTal  of 
the  endre  popnlatioD  of  a  city,  or  sometimes  eren 
of  a  district,  u  not  an  unoommon  event  in  ancient 
history.  As  a  measure  of  policy,  no  objection  to 
it  on  the  gfroand  of  humanity  was  felt  by  any 
one ;  sinoe,  in  &ct,  it  was  a  very  mild  proceeding, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  sellmg  a  tribe  or  na- 
tion into  slavery.  Every  such  destruction  of 
national  existence,  even  in  modem  times,  is  spt 
to  be  embittered  by  the  simultaneous  disruption 
of  religious  bonds;  but  in  the  ancient  world,  the 
positive  sanctity  attributed  to  special  places,  and 
the  local  attachment  of  Deity,  made  expatriation 
doubly  severe.  The  Hebrew  people,  for  instance, 
in  many  most  vital  points,  could  no  longer  obey 
their  saered  law  at  sil,  when  personally  removed 
firom  Jerusalem ;  and  in  many  others  they  were 
forced  to  modify  it  by  reason  of  their  change  of 
circumstances* 

Two  prbcipal  motives  impelled  conquering 
powers  thus  to  transport  families  in  the  mass; 
first,  the  desire  of  rapidly  filling  with  a  valuable 
population  new  cities,  built  for  pride  or  for 
IMNJcy ;  next,  the  determination  to  break  up  hos- 
tile organizations,  or  dangenxis  reminiscences  of 
past  greatness.  Both  mi^t  sometimes  be  com- 
bined in  the  same  act  To  attain  the  former 
object,  the  skilled  artisans  would  in  particular  be 
carried  off;  while  the  latter  was  better  effected 
l^  transporting  all  the  &milies  of  the  highest 
birth,  and  all  Uie  well-trained  soldiery. 

The  expatriation  of  the  Jewish  people  belongs 
to  two  great  ^ras,  commonly  callea  the  first  and 
second  Captivity;  yet  differing  exceedingly  in 
character.  It  is  to  the  former  that  the  above  re- 
marks chiefly  apply.  In  it,  the  prime  of  the  na- 
tion were  carried  eastward  by  ue  monarchs  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  were  treated  with  no 
imneoesairy  harshness*  even  under  the  dynasty 
that  eaptuKd  them.  That  which  we  name  the 
first  Gapdvi^,  was  by  no  means  brought  about 
by  a  sii^e  removal  of  the  population.  In  fact, 
from  hemming  to  end,  the  penod  of  deportation 
oeeapied full  150  years;  as  the  period  of  return 
reaches  probably  through  100.  The  first  blow 
fell  upon  the  more  distant  tribes  of  Israel,  about 
741  BxC. ;  when  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria 
(2  Kings  xv.  29),  carriea  off  ihe  pastoral  popu- 
latioD  which  lived  beyond  the  Joidan,  with  Ze- 
bcdoa  and  NaphtalL  (To  this  event  allnsion  is 
made  in  Isaiah  ix.  I ;  a  passage  verv  ill  trans- 
lated in  our  received  version.)  In  the  time  of 
this  conquering  monarch,  Assyria  was  rapidiv 
rising  into  power,  and  to  aggrandize  Nineveh 
was  probably  a  great  object  of  policy.  It  is 
therefore  credible,  as  he  had  received  no  parti- 
cular provocatioD  from  the  Israelites,  that  he 
carried  off  these  masses  of  population  to  stock  his 
huge  ci^  with.  His  snooessor  Sbalmanezer  made 
the  Isndatish  king  HoshMitribatafy.   When  the 
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tribute  was  withheld,  he  attacked  and  rednqed 
Samaria  (b.c.  721),  and,  by  way  of  punishment 
and  of  prevention,  transpoited  into  Assyria  and 
Media  its  king  and  all  the  most  valuable  popular 
tion  remaining  to  the  ten  tribes  (2  Kings  xvii.  6). 
The  fiimilies  thus  removed  were,  in  great  mea- 
sure, settled  in  very  distant  cities ;  many  of  them 
probably  not  ^r  from  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  their 
place  was  supplied  by  colonies  from  Babylon  and 
Bosis  (2  Kinp  xvii.  241  Such  was  the  end  of 
Israel  as  a  kingdom. — An  interval  of  more  than  a 
century  followed  before  Judah  was  to  suffer  a 
similar  fate.  Two  separate  deportations  are  nar- 
rated in  the  book  of  Kings,  three  in  that  of  Jere- 
miah, while  a  fourth  and  earlier  one  appears  in 
the  book  of  Daniel  i.  1-3.  But  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  thi>  people  of  Judah,  as  of  Israel,  were  car- 
ried out  of  their  land  by  two  principal  removals. 
The  former,  b.c.  598,  was  directed  to  swell  the 
armies  and  strengthen  the  towns  of  the  con- 
queror; for  of  the  18,000  then  carried  away, 
1000  were  '  craftsmen  and  smiths,  all  strong  and 
apt  for  war,'  and  the  rest  are  called  *  mighty 
men  of  valour.'  It  was  not  until  the  rebellion 
of  Zcdekiah  that  Nebuchadneazar  proceeded  to 
the  extremity  of  breaking  up  the  national  ex- 
istence, B.C.  588.  As  the  temple  was  then  burnt, 
with  all  the  palaces  and  the  city  walls,  and  no 
government  was  left  but  that  of  the  Babylonian 
satrap,  this  latter  date  is  evideutljr  the  true  era  of 
the  captivity.  Previously  Zedekiah  was  tribu- 
tary ;  but  so  were  Josiah  and  Ahaz  long  before ; 
the  national  existence  was  still  saved. 

Details  concerning  the  Return  from  the  capti- 
vity are  preserved  in  the  books  denominated 
after  Ezra  and  Nehemiah;  and  in  the  prophe- 
cies of  two  contemporaries  Haggai  and  Zecha- 
riah.  The  first  great  event  is  the  decree  of  Cyrus, 
B.C.  536,  in  consequence  of  which  42,360  Jews  of 
Babylon  returned  under  Sheshbazzar,  with  7337 
daves,  besides  catUe.  This  ended  in  their  build- 
ing the  flJtar,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
second  temple,  53  years  after  the  destruction  of 
the  first  The  progi-ess  of  the  work  was,  how- 
ever, almost  immediately  stopped:  for  Zemb- 
babel,  Jefihua,  and  the  rest  abruptly  refused  all 
help  from  the  half-heathen  inhabitants  of  Sama- 
ria, and  soon  felt  the  effects  of  the  enmity  thus 
induced.  That  the  mind  of  C^rus  was  changed 
by  their  intrif^es,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he 
was  probably  absent  in  distant  parts,  through 
continual  war.  When  Darius  (Ilystaspis),  an 
able  and  generous  monarch,  ascended  the  throne, 
the  Jews  soon  obtained  his  favour.  At  this 
crisis,  Zerubbabel  was  in  chief  authority  (Shesh- 
bazzar perhaps  bein^  dead),  and  under  him  the 
temple  was  begun  m  the  second  and  ended  in 
the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  b.c.  520-516.  Although 
this  must  be  reckoned  an  era  in  the  historv,  it  is 
not  said  to  have  been  accompanied  witn  any 
new  immigration  of  Jews.  We  pass  on  to  *  the 
seventh  year  of  king  Artaxerxes '  (Longimanns), 
Ezra  vii.  7,  that  is,  B.C.  458,  when  Ezra  comes 
up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  king's 
commendatory  letters,  accompanied  by  a  large 
body  of  his  nation.  The  enumeration  in  Ezra 
viii.  makes  them  under  1800  males,  with  their 
fomilies;  perhaps  amounting  to  5000  persons, 
voung  and  old:  of  whom  113  are  recounted  as 
havinp^  heathen  wives  (Ezra  x*  18  43).  In  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  same  king,  or  bx.  44S^ 
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Nebemiah,  his  cnpbearer,  gains  his  permission 
to  restore '  his  fathers'  sepulchres/  and  the  walls 
of  his  natiye  dty;  and  is  sent  to  Jerusalem  -with 
large  powers.  This  is  the  crisis  which  decided 
the  national  restoration  of  the  Jewish  pe(H>le : 
for  hefore  their  city  was  fortified,  they  had  no 
defence  against  the  now  confirmed  enmity  of 
their  Samaritan  neighbours ;  and,  in  fiict,  before 
the  walls  could  be  built,  several  princes  around 
were  able  to  offer  gr«it  opposition  [SanballatI. 
The  Jewish  population  was  orerwhelmed  with 
debt,  and  had  generally  mortga^  their  littl^ 
estates  to  the  rich;  but  Neheimah's  influence 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  general  forfeiture 
of  debts,  or  at  least  of  the  interest:  after  which 
we  may  regard  the  new  order  of  things  to  hare 
been  finally  established  in  Judsea  [Nehehiah]. 
Prom  this  time  fortii  it  is  probable  that  nume- 
rous &mi]ies  returned  in  small  parties,  as  to  a 
secure  home,  until  all  the  waste  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  re-occupied. 

There  has  been  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  how  the  70  years  of  captivity  spoken  of  bj 
Jeremiah  (xxv.  12;  zxix.  10)  are  to  be  esti- 
mated. A  plauable  opinion  would  make  them 
last  from  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple,  b.c. 
588,  to  the  finishing  of  the  second,  b.c.  516 :  but 
the  words  of  the  text  so  specify  *  the  punishing  of 
the  king  of  Babvlon '  as  the  end  of  the  70  years — 
which  gives  us  the  date  b.c.  538— that  many  cling 
to  the  belief  that  a  first  captivity  took  place  in  the 
third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  b.c.  605.  But,  in  fact,  if 
we  read  Jeremiah  himself,  it  may  appear  that  in 
ch.  xxv.  he  intends  to  compute  the  70  years  firom 
the  time  at  tnhick  he  speakg  (ver.  1,  *  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,'  t.  e.  b.c.  604);  and  that  in 
xxix.  10,  the  number  *  seventy  years '  is  still  kept 
up,  in  remembrance  of  the  former  prophecy,  al- 
though  the  language  there  used  is  very  lax. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Israelitish  race  nerer- 
theleis  remained  in  dispersion.  Previous  to  the 
captivity,  manv  Israelites  had  settled  in  E^pt 
(Zech.  X.  1 1 ;  Isa.  xix.  18),  and  many  Jews  atitfr- 
wards  fled  thither  fh>m  Nebuzaradan  ( Jer.  xli.  1 7). 
Others  appear  to  have  established  themselves  in 
Sheha.  where  Jewish  influence  became  very  power- 
fhl  [Sheba]. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  that  th?  ten  tribes  in- 
termarried so  fi«elv  with  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation as  to  have  become  completely^  absorbed ; 
and  it  appears  to  be  a  universal  omnion  that  no 
one  now  knows  where  their  descendants  are.  But 
it  is  a  harsh  assumption  that  such  intermarriages 
were  commoner  with  the  ten  tribes  than  with  the 
two;  and  certainly,  in  the  apostolic  days,  the 
iweloe  tribes  are  referred  to  as  a  well-known 
people,  sharply  defined  from  the  heathen  (James 
1. 1 ;  Acts  xxiv.  7i  Not  a  trace  appears  that  any 
repulsive  principle  existed  at  that  time  between 
the  Ten  and  the  Two.  *  Ephraim  no  longer  en- 
vied Jndah,  nor  Judah  vexol  Ephraim  \  but  they 
had  become  *one  nation ;'  though  only  partially 
*  on  the  moontaitts  of  Israel '  ( ua.  xi.  18 ;  Esek. 
xxxvii.  22).  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  one 
result  of  the  captivity  was  to  blend  all  the  tribes 
together,  and  produce  a  national  union  which  had 
never  been  effected  in  their  own  land.  If  ever 
there  was  a  difi^noe  between  them  as  to  the 
books  ooonted  sacred,  that  difference  entirely 
vanished;  at  least  no  evidence  appears  of  the 
'let     When,  moreorer,  the  lawa  ol 
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landed  inheritance  no  longer  enfbroed  the 
tenance  of  separate  tribes  and  put  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  their  intermarriage,  an  almost  inevit- 
able result  in  course  of  time  was  the  entire  oblite- 
ration of  this  distinction ;  and  as  a  fact,  no  modem 
Jews  know  to  what  tribe  they  belong,  although 
vanity  always  makes  them  choose  to  say  that  they 
are  of  the  two  or  three,  and  not  of  the  ten  tribes. 
That  all  Jews  now  living  have  in  them  the  blood 
of  all  the  ten  tribes,  ought  (it  seems)  to  be  be- 
lieved, until  some  better  reason  than  mere  asser- 
tion is  advanced  against  it 

When  Cyrus  gave  permission  to  the  Israelites 
to  return  to  their  own  countrv,  and  restored  their 
sacred  vessels,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  few  per- 
sons of  the  ten  tribes  were  eager  to  take  advantage 
of  it  In  two  centuries  they  had  become  thoroughly 
naturalized  in  their  eastern  settiements ;  nor  bad 
Jerusalem  ever  been  the  centre  of  proud  aspira- 
tions to  them.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected 
that  only  those  would  return  to  Jerusalem  whose 
expatriation  was  verv  recent;  and  principally 
those  whose  parents  had  dwelt  in  the  Holy  City 
or  its  immeaiate  neighbourhood.  The  eentnry 
which  followed  their  return  was,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  great  religious  activity  and  important  per- 
manent results  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
nation.  Even  the  prophetic  spirit  fay  no  means 
disappeared  for  a  century  and  a  half;  althoogh 
at  length  both  the  true  and  the  fidse  prophet  were 
supplanted  among  them  by  the  kamed  and  dili- 
gent scribe,  the  anxious  commentator,  and  the 
over-literal  or  over-figurative  critic  In  place  of 
a  people  prone  to  go  astray  after  sennble  olgecta 
of  adoration,  and  readily  admitting  heathen  cus- 
toms ;  attached  to  monarchical  power,  but  inat- 
tentive to  a  hierarchy ;  careless  of  a  written  law, 
and  movable  by  alternate  impulses  of  apestacy 
and  repentance;  we  hencefortii  find  in  tiKm  a 
deep  and  permanent  reverence  for  Moses  and  tiie 
prophets,  an  aversion  to  foreigners  and  foreign 
customs,  and  a  profound  hatred  of  idolatry.  Now 
first,  as  fkr  as  can  be  ascertained,  were  the  ma- 
pgues  and  houses  of  prayer  instituted,  and  the 
law  periodically  read  aloudL  Now  began  the  close 
observance  of  the  Passover,  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
Sabbatical  year.  Prom  this  era  the  civil  power  , 
was  absorbed  in  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  1 
Jewish  people  afibrds  the  singular  spectsde  of  a 
nation  in  which  the  priestly  nde  came  later  in 
time  than  that  of  hereditary  kincs. 

In  their  habits  of  lifo  also,  £e  Jewish  nation 
was  permanentiy  affected  b^  the  first  captivity. 
The  love  of  agriculture,  which  the  institntioos  of 
Moses  had  so  vigorously  inspired,  had  DeeessarilT 
declined  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  they  returned  with 
a  taste  for  commerce,  banking,  ud  retail  trade, 
which  was  probably  kept  up  by  constant  inter- 
coarse  with  their  brethren  who  romained  .in  dis- 
persion. The  same  interoonrse  in  turn  propagated 
towards  the  resi  the  moral  spirit  which  reigned 
at  Jerusalem.  The  Egyptian  Jews,  it  would 
seem,  had  guned  little  good  fWmi  the  eontact  of 
idolatry  (Jer.  xliv.  8) ;  but  those  who  had  fidlen 
in  with  the  Persian  religion,  probably  about  the 
time  of  its  great  refonn  by  Sforoaster,  had  been 
preserved  from  such  temptations,  and  returned 
purer  than  they  went  Thenceforward  it  w«  tlie 
honourable  function  of  Jerusalem  to  act  as  a  re> 
ligious  metropolis  to  the  whole  dispersed  natioBi 
and  it  cannot  be  doebled  that  the  ten  tribes,  as 
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wdl  as  the  tv<H  learned  to  be  proud  of  the  Holy 
Ci^,  as  the  ^reat  and  free  centre  of  their  name 
and  their  &ith.  The  same  religions  inflnences 
thai  diffused  tliemselves  through  all  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel. 

Thus  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  in  Babylonia,  As- 
syria, Media,  masses  of  the  nation  were  planted, 
who,  liying  by  traffic  and  by  banking,  were  neces- 
sitated to  spread  in  all  directions  as  their  numbers 
increased.  By  this  nataral  progress  they  moved 
westward  as  well  as  eastward,  and,  in  the  time  of 
St.  Paul,  were  abundant  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
and  the  chief  cities  of  Italy. 

The  extermination  suffered  bv  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants of  Palesdne,  under  the  Romans,  &r 
better  deserves  the  name  of  captivity :  for  after 
the  massacre  of  countless  thousands,  the  captives 
were  reduced  to  a  real  bondage.  According  to 
Josephus,  I,!  00,000  men  fell  in  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  and  97,00.1  were  captured  in  the 
whole  war.  Of  the  latter  number  the  greatest 
part  wss  distributed  among  the  provinci'S,  to  be 
butchered  in  the  amphitheati*es  or  cast  there  to 
wild  beasts ;  others  were  doomed  to  work  as  pub- 
lic sUves  in  Egypt :  only  those  under  the  age  of 
strventeen  were  sold  into  private  bondage.  An 
eoually  dreadful  destruction  fell  upon  the  remains 
of  the  nation,  which  had  once  more  assembled  in 
Jndtea,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (a.d.  133); 
^d  by  these  two  savage  wars  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion must  have  been  effectually  extirpated  from 
the  Holy  Land  itself;  a  result  which  did  not  fol- 
low from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Afterwards, 
a  dreary  period  of  fifteen  hundred  years*  oppres' 
sioa  erushed  in  Europe  all  who  bore  the  name  of 
Israel,  and  Christian  nations  have  visited  on  iheir 
head  a  crime  perpetrated  by  a  few  thousand  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem,  who  were  not  the  real  fore- 
Aithers  of  the  European  Jews.  Nor  in  the  East 
has  their  lot  been  much  more  cheering.  With 
few  and  partial  exceptions,  they  have  ever  since 
been  a  despised,  an  oppressed,  aud  naturally  a  de» 
graded  people;  though  fh>m  them  haye  spread 
Eght  and  truth  to  the  distant  nations  of  the  earth. 

CARAVAN  is  the  name  given  to  a  body  of 
merchantB  or  pilgrims  as  they  travel  in  the  East. 
A  multitnde  of  people,  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
aawmbling  to  undertake  a  journey,  and  prosecuting 
it  en  mane  for  days  and  weeks  together,  is  a' thing 
unknown  in  Europe,  where,  fh>m  the  many  facili- 
ties for  travelling,  and  a  well  organised  system  of 
police,  travellers  can  go  alone  and  unprotected 
along  the  highways  to  any  distance  with  the  most 
perfect  security.  But  iu  Eastern  countries  the 
dangers  arising  from  the  vast  deserts  that  intersect 
these  regions,  as  well  as  from  wild  beasts  aud 
bands  of  nxaranding  Arabs,  are  too  numerous  aud 
tunuDeot  for  rinele  traders  or  solitary  travellers 
to  enooonter ;  ana  hence  merchants  and  pilgrims 
arc  aceastomed  to  unite  for  mutual  protection  in 
tFSvecsing  these  wild  and  inhospitable  parts,  as 
wdl  as  fbr  ofllering  a  more  effectual  resistance  to 
the  attacks  of  robbers.  Throngh  this  kind  of  i 
iBteroouTse,  which  principally  obtains  in  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  Arabia,  most  of  the  inland  commerce  j 
of  die  Bast  is  carried  on.  Any  person  can,  under 
oertam  regulations,  form  a  caravan  at  any  time.  > 
Bttt  generally  there  an;  staud  periods,  which  are  ! 
wdl  known  as  the  regular  starting-times  for  the 
■icreantile  journeys ;  and  the  merchants  beT 
•s  the  «ompany,  or  those  travellen  who 
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sirous  of  acccnnpanjing  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  safe 
conduct,  repair  to  the  pluce  of  rendezvous  where 
the  caravan  is  to  be  formed,  exhibiting,  as  their 
goods  and  camels  successively  arrive,  a  motley 
^oop — ^a  busy  and  tumultuous  scene  of  prepara* 
tion,  which  can  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described.  As  in  the  hot  season  the  travelling  is 
performed  under  night,  the  previous  part  of  the 
day  on  which  the  caravan  leaves  is  consumed  in 
the  preparatory  labours  of  packing<~an  indispens- 
able arrangement,  which  has  been  observed  with 
unbroken  uniformity  since  the  days  of  Ezekiel 
(xiL  3) ;  and  then,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  usual 
starting-time,  the  whole  party  put  themselves  in 
motion,  and  continue  their  journey  witliout  inter- 
ruption till  midnight  (Luke  xi.  5, 6)  or  later.  At 
other  seasons  they  travel  all  day,  only  halting  for 
rest  and  refhfshment  during  the  heat  of  noon. 
The  average  rate  of  travel  is  from  17  to  20  miles 
per  day. 

The  earliest  caravan  of  merchants  we  read  of  is 
the  itinerant  company  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold 
by  his  brethren  (Gen.  xxxvii.).  The  date  of  this 
transaction  is  more  than  seventeen  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  notwithstanding  its  anti- 
quity, it  has  all  the  genuine  features  of  a  caravan 
crossing  the  desert  at  the  present  hour.  This 
caravan  was  a  mixed  one,  consisting  of  three 
classes,  Ishmaelites  (ver.  25),  Midianites  (ver.  28), 
and  Medanites,  as  the  Hebrew  calls  the  last  (ver. 
36),  who,  belonging  to  the  mountainous  region  of 
Gilead,  would  seem,  like  the  nomade  tribes  of 
Africa  in  the  present  day,  to  have  engaged  them- 
selves as  commercial  travellers,  and  were  then,  in 
passing  over  the  plain  of  Dothan,  on  the  high 
caravan-road  for  the  market  of  Egypt. 

Besides  these  communities  of  travelling  mer- 
chants in  the  East,  there  are  caravans  of  pilgrims, 
t. «.  of  those  who  go  for  religious  purposes  to 
Mecca,  comprising  vastly  greater  multitudes  of 
people.  Four  of  these  start  r^nilarly  every  year : 
one  from  Cairo,  consisting  of  Mahommedans  from 
Barbary ;  a  second  from  Damascus,  conveying  the 
Turks ;  a  thini  from  Babylon,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Persians ;  and  a  fourth  from  Zibith. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  the  rendes- 
vons  for  those  cominff  fhom  Arabia  and  India. 
The  organisation  of  the  immense  hordes  which, 
on  such  occasions,  assemble  to  undertake  a  dis- 
tant expedition,  strangers  to  each  other,  and  un- 
accustomed to  the  strict  discipline  which  is  indis- 
pensable for  their  comfort  and  seeuritv  during 
the  march,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  a  wotE 
of  no  small  difficulty,  is  accomplished  in  the  East 
by  a  few  simple  arrangements  which  are  the  result 
of  long  experience.  One  obvious  bond  of  union 
to  the  main  body,  when  travelling  by  nicht  and 
through  extensive  deserts,  is  the  music  of  the  Arab 
servants,  who  by  alternate  songs  in  their  national 
manner  be^ile  the  tedium  of  the  way ;  while  the 
incessant  jnigling  of  innumerable  bells  ftstened 
to  the  necks  of  the  camels  enlivens  the  patient 
beasts,  frightens  animals  of  prey,  and  keeps  the 
party  together.  To  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the 
Journey,  however,  the  caravan  is  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  caravan  boMhi,  the  chief  who  presides 
over  all,  and  under  whom  there  are  five  leading 
offioeis  appointed  to  different  depaitiMnti : — one 
who  regulates  the  march ;  a  second,  whose  duties 
only  eommenee  at  halting  time;  a  third  who 
n^arimends  the  servants  and  cattle;  a  fiowrth 
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vlio  takes  charge  of  the  bafgage ;  a  fifth  who 
acta  as  paymaster,  &o. ;  and  besides  these,  there 
are  the  officers  of  the  milLtaij  escort  that  always 
acoompaDies  it  Another  nuctionary  of  the 
highest  importance  is  the  Ay&eer,  or  guide,  whose 
services  are  indispensable  in  crossing  the  great 
deserts,  such  as  that  along  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea  or  on  the  western  extremities  of  AiHca.  He 
is  commonly  a  person  of  inflaence,  belonein^  to 
some  poweml  tribe,  whose  personal  qaalincations 
mxist  embrace  an  extensive  and  accarate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  whole  features  of  the  land.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  understand  the  pro- 

Siostics  of  the  weatner,  the  time  and  places  where 
e  terrible  simoom  or  hot  wiud  blows,  and  the 
(racta  occupied  by  shifting  sands;  and  that  he 
know  the  exact  locality  and  qualities  of  the  wells, 
the  oases  that  afford  the  refhshmento  of  shade  for 
the  men  and  grass  fur  the  cattle,  the  situation  of 
hostile  or  treacherous  tribes,  and  the  means  of 
esoming  those  threatened  dangers. 

Tnere  is  a  close  and  very  striking  resemblance 
between  the  arranffemento  of  these  caravans  and 
the  order  adooted  by  the  Israelites  duriuK  their 
journey  througn  almost  the  same  extensive  deserts. 
The  arrangement  of  those  vast  travelling  bodies 
seems  to  hare  undergone  no  material  alteration 
fbr  nearly  four  thousand  years,  and  therefore 
affords  the  best  possible  commentary  illustrative 
of  the  Mosuc  narrative  of  the  Exodus.  Like 
them,  the  immense  body  of  Israelitish  emigrants, 
while  the  chief  burden  devolved  on  Moses,  was 
divided  into  companies,  each  company  being  under 
the  char^  of  a  subordinate  officer,  called  a  prince 
(Num.  vii.^.  Like  them,  the  Hebrews  made  their 
first  stage  in  a  hurried  manner  and  in  tumultuous 
disorder  (Exod.  xiL  11);  and,  like  them,  each 
tribe  had  ite  respective  standard  [StandardsJ  ; 
wluch  was  pitched  at  t&e  different  stages,  or  thrust 
perpendksutarly  into  the  ground,  and  thus  formed 
a  central  point,  around  which  the  straggling  party 
spread  themselves  during  their  hours  of  rest  and 
laisnre  (Num.  ii.  2),  Like  them,  the  signal  for 
starting  was  given  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  or 
rather  trumpets  (Num.  x.  2,  6) ;  and  the  time  of 
march  and  halting  was  regubited  by  the  same 
rules  that  have  been  observed  by  all  travellers 
firom  time  immemorial  during  the  hot  season. 
Like  theirs,  too,  tiie  elevation  of  the  standard,  as 
it  was  borne  forward  in  the  van  of  each  company, 
Ibnned  a  prominent  object  to  prevent  dispersion, 
ar  enable  wanderers  to  recover  their  place  withm 
the  line  or  division  to  which  they  belonged.  Nor 
was  there  any  difference  here,  except  that,  while 
the  Israelites  in  like  manner  prosecuted  their 
Joomev  occasionally  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
they  did  not,  like  the  caravans  of  mlgrinia,  re- 
Quire  the  aid  of  fires  in  their  standards,  as  the 
frieikUy  presence  of  the  fiery  pillar  superseded 
the  necessity  of  any  artificial  lights.  One  other 
point  of  analogy  remains  to  be  traced  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Hobab  being  enlisted  in  the  service 
oi  the  Hebrew  caravan  as  ita  guide  through  the 
mat  Arabian  desert  The  extreme  solicitude  of 
Moaes  to  secure  the  services  of  his  brother-in-law 
in  that  cuacity  will  be  accounted  for  if  it  is 
borne  in  mmd,  that  although  the  pillar  of  cloud 
l^  day  and  of  fire  by  night  sufficed  to  regulate 
the  main  stages  of  the  Hebrews,  foraging  parties 
would  at  short  into-vals  require  to  be  sent  out, 
tni  aoosta  to  reconiioitre  th-*  country  fbr  fhel,  or 
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to  negotiate  with  the  natiye  tribes  fat 
and  water.  And  who  so  well  qualified  to 
in  these  important  services  as  Hobab,  fh>m  hij 
intimate  acquaintance  wiUi  the  localities,  his  in- 
fluence ai  a  Sheikh,  and  hb  family  connection 
with  the  It^ader  of  Israel  ? 

The  nature  and  economy  of  the  modem  Hadj 
caravans  might  be  applied  also  to  illostrate  the 
return  of  the  Hebrew  exiles  under  Ezra  tram  the 
land  of  their  captivity. 

The  bands  of  Jewish  pilgrims  thai  annually 
repaired  from  every  comer  of  Jndiea  to  attend 
the  three  great  festivals  in  Jt^rusalem,  wanted 
this  government  aud  distribution  into  distinct 
companies,  and  seem  to  have  resembled  less  the 
character  of  the  great  Mecca  caravans  than  the 
irregular  processions  of  the  Hindoos  to  and  firom 
the  scene  of  some  of  their  religious  pageanto.  On 
such  occasions  multitudes  of  men,  wonv'ji,  and 
children,  amounting  to  ten  or  twenty  thousand, 
may  be  seen  bending  their  way  to  the  place  of 
ceremonial,  with  their  beds,  oooking  implements, 
and  other  lug^ge  on  their  heads,  prosecuting 
their  jonmey  m  this  manner  from  day  to  day, 
by  long  or  shorter  stages,  as  custom  or  physic^ 
strejigth  ma^  dictate.  As  in  a  crowd  of  this 
motiey  description  not  the  slightest  regard  is  paid 
to  regularity  or  order,  and  every  one  of  conrse 
takes  the  place  or  4nin^les  with  the  group  that 
pleases  him,  the  separation  of  the  nearest  friends 
for  a  whole  day  must,  in  such  circumstances,  be 
a  common  and  unavoidable  occurrence ;  and  yet 
anxiety  is  never  felt,  unless  the  missing  one  fiiil 
to  appear  at  the  appointed  rendezvous  of  tbe 
fhmily.  In  like  manner  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  village  or 
district  would  naturally  form  themselves  into 
travelling  parties,  for  mutual  security  as  well 
as  for  enjoying  the  society  of  acquaintance.  The 
poorer  sort  would  have  to  travel  on  fbot,  while 
females  aud  those  of  the  better  class  might  ride 
on  asses  and  camels.  But  as  their  country  was 
divided  into  tribes,  and  those  who  lived  in  the 
same  hamlet  or  canton  would  be  more  or  less 
connected  by  fhmily  ties,  the  yonng,  the  volatile, 
and  active  among  the  Jewish  pilgrims  had  fiu- 
more  bduoemente  to  disperse  themselves  amongpst 
the  crowd  than  those  of  the  modem  procesnona, 
numbers  of  whom  are  necessarily  strangers  to 
each  other.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  young  Jesus  might  mingle 
successively  with  groups  of  his  kindred  and  ac- 
quaintance, who,  captivated  with  his  preoocioos 
wisdom  aud  piety,  might  be  fond  to  detain  him 
in  their  circle,  while  his  mother,  together  wilii 
Joseph,  felt  no  anxiety  at  his  absence,  knowing 
the  grave  and  sober  character  of  thdr  conqianians 
in  travel ;  and  the  incident  is  the  more  natural 
that  his  parents  are  said  to  have  gone  '  one  day's 
journey  m)m  Jerusalem  before  they  missed  hiaa  ;* 
since,  according  to  the  present  and  probably  tbe 
ancient,  practice  of  the  East,  the  nrst  stage  is 
always  a  short  one,  seldom  exceeding  two  or 
three  hours.  Beer— the  modem  el-Bireh,  where 
Mary's  discovery  is  reputed  to  have  been  made — 
is  scarcely  three  miles  fix>m  Jenisalem,  where  the 
caravan  of  Galiliean  pilgrims  halted. 

CARAVANSERAI.    [Inn.] 

CAR'BUNCLE.  There  are  two  Hebrew  words 
rendered  by  *  Carbuncle'  m  the  Andioriaed  Vcr- 
wnu    One  of  them,  Nopsme»  which  ocean  b 
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Ezod.  xxTiiL  18;  zxxix.  11;  Ezek.  zxtul  13, 
appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  ruby  or  garnet 
perhaps  tLe  noble  Oriental  garnet,  which  is  a 
transparent  red  stone,  with  a  violet  shade,  and 
strong  glossy  lustre.  The  other  word  is  £k- 
DACH,  which  occurs  in  Isa.  liv.  12,  where  the 
gates  of  the  new  Jerusalem  are  described  as 
being  composed  of  it.  It  seems  to  denote  some 
stone  of  a  fiery  lustre,  but  the  particular  kind 
cannot  well  be  determined. 

CAirCHEMISH  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  z.  9 
among  other  places  in  S^ria  which  had  been  sub- 
dued oy  an  Assyrian  king,  probably  Ti^lath-pi- 
leser.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  frontier  town 
and  a  strooghold  on  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  xlvi.  2  ; 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  20),  and  is  probably  therefore 
the  city  which  the  Greeks  called  Kirkesion,  the 
Latins  Cercusium,  and  the  Arabs,  Kerkesiyeh ; 
for  this  too  lay  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, where  it  is  joined  by  the  Chaboras.  It 
was  a  large  city,  and  surrounded  by  strong  walls, 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  Komans,  were  occa- 
sionally renewed,  as  tlus  was  the  remotest  outr 
post  of  their  empire,  towards  the  Euphrates,  in 
the  direction  of  Persia.  It  is  unknown  whether 
any  traces  of  it  still  exist;  for,  as  it  lies  off  the 
usual  route  of  caravans,  it  has  not  been  noticed 
by  modem  travellers. 

CAR'IA,  a  country  lying  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which,  among  others, 
the  Romans  wrote  in  favour  of  the  Jews  Tl  Mace. 
XV.  22,  33).  Its  principal  towns  were  Halicar- 
nassus,  Cnidus,  and  Myndus,  which  are  all  men- 
tioned in  the  rescript  of  the  Roman  senate,  to 
which  we  refer.  Halicamassus  was  the  birth- 
place of  Herodotus;  Cuidos  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
xxvii.  7,  as  having  been  passed  by  St.  Paul  on 
his  voyage  to  Rome. 

CAR'MEL,  a  range  of  hills  extending  north- 
west fh>m  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  ending  in 
a  promontory,  or  cape,  which  forms  the  Bay  of 
Acre.  The  extent  of  this  range  of  hills  is  about 
six  miles,  not  in  a  direct  line ;  but  the  two  extre- 
mities (on  the  western  side  towards  the  sea)  jpt 
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is: 


out,  and  stand  ower  agiimst  each  other,  form  in  p:  a 
bow  in  the  middic-  Thf  htigbt  is  about  l^no 
trtit ;  and  at  th&  ft: at  of  the  raoantaku  oii  fhe 
Eorth  cit-^t,  runs  the  brook  KUhon,  nnd  a  liule 
fiarther  north,  die  river  Belti5     Mount  Carmel 


consists  rather  of  several  connected  hills  than  of 
one  ridge;  the  north  and  eastern  parts  being 
somewhat  higher  than  the  southern  and  western. 
The  foot  of  the  northern  portion  approaches  the 
water  very  closely,  but  further  south  it  retires 
more  inland,  so  as  to  leave  between  the  mountain 
and  the  sea  an  extensile  and  very  fertile  plain. 

Mount  Carmel  forms  the  only  great  promon- 
tory upon  the  coast  of  Palestine.  According  to 
the  reports  of  most  travellers,  the  mountain  well 
deserves  its  Hebrew  name  (Carmel— country  oj 
vineyards  and  gardens).  It  is  entirely  covered 
with  verdure.  On  its  summit  are  pines  and  oaks, 
and  furthei*  down  olives  and  laurel  trees,  every- 
where Dlectifiilly  watered.  It  gives  rise  to  a 
multitude  of  crystal  brooks,  the  largest  of  which 
issues  ft-om  the  so-called  Fountain  of  Elijah ;  and 
they  all  hurry  along,  between  banks  thickly 
over|Town  with  bushes,  to  the  Kishon.  Ever} 
species  of  tillage  succec^ls  here  admirably,  under 
this  mild  and  cheerfbl  sky.  The  prospect  ftoni 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  over  the  gulf  of 
Acre  and  its  fertile  shores,  and  over  the  blue 
heights  of  Lebanon  and  the  White  Cape,  is  ei.- 
chanting. 

The  mountain  is  of  compact  limestone,  and, 
as  often  happens  where  that  is  the  case  [Caves], 
there  are  m  it  very  many  caverns— it  is  said, 
more  than  a  thousand.  In  one  tract,  called  the 
Monk's  Cavern,  there  are  as  many  as  four  hun- 
dred adjacent  to  each  other,  famished  with  win 
dows  and  with  places  for  sleeping  hewn  in  th*- 
rock.  That  the  grottoes  and  caves  of  Moun 
Carmel  were  already,  in  very  ancient  times,  tbt 
abode  of  prophets  and  other  religious  persons  i^ 
well  known.  The  prophets  Elijah  and  Elishri 
often  resorted  thither  (1  Kings  xviii.  19,  3q.  41- ; 
2  Kings  ii.  25 ;  iv.  25 ;  and  comp.  perhaps  1  King; 
xviii.  4,  13).  At  the  present  day  is  shown  : 
cavern  called  the  cave  of  Elijah,  a  little  belov 
the  Monks'  Cavern  already  mentioned,  and  whic). 
is  now  a  Moslem  sanctuary.  Upon  the  summi: 
is  an  ancient  establishment  of  Carmelite  monk? , 
which  order,  indeed,  derived  its  name  fix)m  thi 
mountain.  The  old  convent  was  destroyed  b> 
Abdallah  Pasha,  who  converted  the  materials  u 
his  own  use ;  but  it  has  of  late  years  been  rebui!i 
on  a  somewhat  imposing  scale  by  the  aid  Of  co). 
tributions  from  Europe. 

2.  CARMEL.  Another  Carmel,  among  tin 
mountains  of  Judah,  is  named  in  Josh.  xv.  b: . 
It  was  here  that  Saul  set  up  the  trophy  of  bis 
victory  over  Amalek  (\  Sam.  xv.  12),  and  wher. 
Nabal  was  shearing  his  sheep  when  the  affair 
took  place  between  him  and  David  in  which 
Abigail  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part  (1  Sam.  xxv 
2,  tq.).  This  Carmel  is  descnbed  by  Eusebiu." 
and  Jerome  as,  in  their  day,  a  village,  with  a 
Roman  garrison,  ten  miles  from  Hebron,  verging 
towards  the  east  From  the  time  of  the  Crusade^ 
till  the  present  century  its  name  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten.  But  it  has  been  recently  recog- 
nised by  travellers  under  the  name  of  Knrmul 
The  place  is  now  utteriy  desolate,  but  the  ruii.> 
indicate  a  town  of  considerable  extent  and  in.- 
portance.  The  most  remarkable  ruin  is  that  o! 
a  castle,  quadrangular,  standing  on  a  swell  o 
ground  in  the  midst  of  the  town.  The  distance 
of  this  place  froif  Hebron  is  nearer  eight  Romai 
miles  than  ten,  as  assigned  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
romej 
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CARPENTER.    [Hakdicrait.] 

CAR'PUS,  a  disciple  of  Paul,  who  dwelt  at 
Troas  (2  Tim.  vr.  13). 

CART.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  by  our 
translators  in  some  places  by  *  waggon/  and  in 
others  by  '  cart,'  denotes  any  Tehicle  moving  on 
wheels  and  usually  drawn  by  oxen ;  and  their 
particular  character  must  be  determined  by  the 
context  iudicatinff  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  employed.  First,  we  haye  the  carts  which 
the  king  of  Egypt  sent  to  assist  In  transporting 
Jacob's  family  from  Canaan  (Gen.  xW.  19,  27). 
Prom  their  bein^  so  sent  it  is  manifest  that  they 
were  not  used  m  the  latter  country;  and  that 
they  were  known  there  as  being  peculiar  to 
Rg^'pt  is  shown  by  the  confirmation  which  they 
atfbrded  to  Jacob  of  the  truth  of  the  strange  story 
told  by  his  sons.    The  carts  or  wains  represented 


in  the  Egyptian  sculptures  are  the  fbllowing, 
which,  howeyer,  appear  to  belong  to  a  foreign 
people.  But  that  the  Egyptians  had  something 
tike  them  of  their  own  appears  fVom  figs.  1,  2,  in 
cut  113. 

Elsewhere  (Num.  tIL  3,  6 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  7)  we 
read  of  carts  used  for  the  removal  of  the  sacred 
arks  and  utensils.  These  also  were  drawn  by 
two  oxen.    In  Rosellini  we  have  found  a  very 
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ourions  representation  of  the  vehicle  used  for 
such  purposes  by  the  Egyptians  (No.  113,  fig.  3). 
It  is  little  more  than  a  platform  on  wheels ;  and 
the  apprehension  which  induced  Uzzah  to  put 
forth  nis  hand  to  stay  the  ark  when  shaken  by 
the  oxen  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  ma^  suggest  that  the 
cart  employed  on  that  occasion  was  not  unlike 
this,  as  it  would  be  essjr  for  a  jerk  to  displace 
whatever  might  be  upon  it. 

CASLU'HIM,  properly  Casluchim,  a  people 
whose  progenitor  was  a  son  of  Mizraim  (Gen. 
X.  14;  1  Chron.  i.  12).  He,  or  they,  for  the 
word  applies  rather  to  a  people  than  to  an  indi- 
vidual, are  supposed  by  Bochart  and  others  to 
have  carried  a  colony  from  Egypt,  which  settled 
in  the  district  between  Pelosium  and  Gaza,  or,  in 
other  words,  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Philistines.  There  are  some  grounds  for  this 
conjecture;  but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any 
certainty  on  so  obscure  a  subject 

CASsIA.  Our  translators  have  rendered  two 
distinct  Hebrew  words  bpr  this  term.  One  of 
these  (Kttzioth)  is  mentioned  in  three  places 


CAT 

(Exod.  XXX.  24:  Ezek.  xxvii.  19;  and  in  Fi. 
xlv.  8),  in  conjunction  with  myrrh;  cinnamon, 
sweet  calamus,  and  ahalim,  or  eafflc-wood.  All 
these  are  aromatic  substances,  ana,  with  die  ex- 
ception of  myrrh,  which  is  obtained  from  AiHca, 
are  products  of  India  and  its  islands.  It  is  |^n>- 
bable,  therefore,  that  heixioth  is  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  obtained  from  the  same  countries.  It 
is  supposed,  however,  that  the  substance  referred 
to  is  not  cassia ;  but  it  will  be  preferable  to  treat 
of  the  whole  subject  in  connection  with  cinnamon. 

[KiNNAMON.] 

The  other  word  rendered  cassia  in  our  Autho- 
rized Version  is  kiddah.  It  occurs  first  in  Exod. 
XXX.  24,  where  cassia  (kiddah)  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  olive  oil,  pure  myrrh,  sweet  cin- 
namon, and  sweet  calamus ;  secondly,  in  Ezek. 
xxviii.  19,  where  Dan  and  Javan  are  described  as 
bringing  bright  iron,  cassia  {kiddak\  and  calamus 
to  the  markets  of  Tyre.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  substance  now  called  cassia  mi^ht  not  have 
been  imported  from  the  shores  of  India  into  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  The  Arabian  Koott  (AucUandta 
Co9tuM\  known  in  Calcutta  by  the  name  of 
Puchukf  an  aromatic  substance  exported  in  larce 
quantities  from  Cashmere  into  the  Punjab, 
whence  it  finds  its  way  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
for  export  to  China,  where  it  is  highly  valued  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  incense  which  the 
Chinese  bum  in  their  temples  and  private  houses. 

CASTLE.    [Fortifications.] 

CASTOR  ANi>  POL'LUX,  in  heathen  mytho- 
logy,  the  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  by  Leda.  They 
had  the  special  province  of  assistmg  persons  in 
danger  of  shipwreck ;  and  hence  their  fibres 
were  often  adopted  for  *  the  sign/  from  which  a 
ship  derived  its  name*  as  was  the  case  with  that 
'  ship  of  Alexandria '  in  which  St  Paul  sailed  on 
his  journey  for  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  11). 

CAT.  It  might  be  assumed  that  the  cat  was 
an  useful,  if  not  a  necessary,  domestic  animal 
to  the  Hebrew  people  in  Palestine,  where  oon 
was  g[rown  for  exportation,  as  well  as  for  con- 
sumption of  the  resident  population,  twenty  or 
thirty-fold  more  than  at  present,  and  wlvsre,  i 
moreover,  the  conditions  of  the  climate  required 
the  precaution  of  a  plentiful  store  beingkept  iii 
reserve  to  meet  the  chances  of  scarcity.  The  ani- 
mal could  not  be  unknown  to  the  people,  for  their 
ancestors  had  witnessed  the  Egyptians  treating  it 
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as  a  divinity.  Yet  we  find  the  cat  nowhere  men^ 
tioned  in  the  canonical  books  as  a  domestic  ani- 
mal. And  in  Baruch  it  is  noticed  only  as  a  tenant 
of  Pagan  temples,  where  no  doubt  ue  fragment!, 
of  sacrificed  animals  and  vegetables  attracted 
vermin,  and  rendered  the  presence  of  cats  neces- 
sary.   This  singular  circumstance,  perhaps,  ^^ 
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colted  from  the  animal  being  doemed  uncleaiiy 
and  being  thereby  excluded  domestic  fiEimiliarity, 
thoogh  the  Hebrews  may  still  have  encoaraged 
»t,  in  common  with  other  vermin-huntera,  about 
[  the  oathooses  and  fiirms,  and  corn-stores,  at  the 
risk  of  some  loss  among  the  broods  of  pigeons 
which,  in  Palestine,  were  a  substitute  for  poultry. 

With  regard  to  the  neighbouring  nations  just 
named,  they  all  had  domestic  cats,  it  is  presumed, 
derived  from  a  wild  species  fouixl  in  Nubia,  and 
first  described  by  Ruppel  under  the  name  of  Fel» 
Maaienlata.  The  typical  animal  is  smaller, 
more  slender,  and  more  delicately  limbed  than 
the  Ean^ean.  The  fiir  is  pale  yellowish  grey, 
with  some  dark  streaks  across  the  paws,  antl  at 
the  tip  of  the  tail.  In  the  domesticated  state  it 
▼aries  in  colours  and  markings,  for  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Egypt  contain  manv  painted 
flares,  which  show  them  eross-bsrred  like  our 
wild  species  in  Europe.  Two  specimens  are  here 
given  fhom  these  paintings;  one  clearly  a  cat; 
the  other,  which  is  not  apparently^  a  cat  but  a 
wpeoia  of  gennet  or  ^aradoxurus,  is,  in  the  ori- 
ginal, figured  as  catchwg  birds,  actin^^  like  a  re- 
triever for  his  master,  who  is  fowling  in  a  boat 

CATERPILLAR  occurs  in  the  Auth.  Vers. 
1  Kings  riii.  37 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  28 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
46;  ev.  34;  Isa.  zxxiii.  4;  Jer.  IL  14,  27 ;  Joel 
i.  4 ;  iL  25.  Bat  it  is  more  than  doubtftil  whether 
any  ^lecies  of  caterpillar  is  here  intended.  The 
name  in  the  ori^nal  indicates  a  creature  whose 
chief  characteristic  is  voracity,  and  which  also 
attaches  to  all  the  species  of  loatMis.  The  ancients, 
indeed,  concur  in  referring  the  word  to  the  locust 
tribe  of  insects,  but  are  not  agreed  whether  it 
Rgnifies  any  particular  apecies  of  locust,  or  is  the 
name  for  anv  of  those  gtateit  or  trantformatiotu 
through  which  the  locust  passes  fixnn  the  egg  to 
the  perfect  msect.  The  Latin  Fathers  take  it  to 
mean  the  larva  of  the  locust,  and  the  Greek  un- 
dentand  it  as  the  name  of  an  adult  locust  On 
the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  the  Hebrew  word 
means  a  locust  but  of  which  species  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine. 

CATTLE.    [Beasts;  Bull.] 

CAVES.  The  geological  formation  of  Syria  is 
highly  £ivourable  to  the  production  of  caves.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  limestone,  in  different  degrees 
ofnennty,  and  abounds  with  subterranean  rivu- 
leU.  TIm;  springs  issuing  from  limestone  gene- 
rally contain  carbonate  of  lime,  and  most  of  them 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  upon 
exposure  to  the  air.  To  the  erosive  effect  upon 
limestone  rocks,  of  water  charged  with  this  acid, 
the  formation  of  caves  is  chietiy  to  be  ascribed. 
The  subordinate  strata  of  Syria,  sandstone,  chalk, 
basalt,  natron,  &c.  favour  the  formation  of  caves. 
Consequently  the  whole  region  abounds  with  sub- 
terranean hollows  of  different  dimensions.  Some 
of  them  are  of  immense  extent,  such  as  those 
noticed  by  Strabo,  who  speaks  of  a  cavern  near 
Damascus  capable  of  holding  4000  men.  The 
first  mention  of  a  cave  in  Scripture  relates  to  that 
into  which  Lot  and  his  two  daughters  retired  from 
Zoar,  after  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomoi^ 
rah  fGen.  xix,  30).  The  next  is  the  Cave  of 
Machpelah,  in  the  field  of  Ephron,which  Abraham 
purcmised  of  the  sons  of  Heth  (Gen.  xxv.  3,  10). 
There  Abraham  buried  Sarah,  and  i^as  himself 
afterwards  buried;  there  also  Isaac,  Rebecca, 
Lsah,  and  Jacob,  were  buried  (Gen.  xlix.  31 ; 
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1.  13).  The  cave  of  Machpelah  is  said  to  be  under 
a  Mahometan  mosque,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
called  the  Haram  ;  but  even  the  Moslems  are  not 
allbwed  to  descend  into  the  cavern.  The  tradi- 
tion that  this  is  the  burial-place  of  the  patriarchs 
is  supported  by  an  immense  array  of  evidence. 

The  situation  of  the  Cave  at  Makkedah,  into 
which  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  retired  upon 
their  defeat  hj  Joshua,  and  into  which  their  car- 
cases were  ultimately  cast,  is  not  known  (Josh. 
X.  16,  27).  Some  of  the  caves  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  were  artificial,  or  consisted  of  natural 
fissures  enlarged  or  modified  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended. It  is  recorded  (Judg.  vi.  2)  that  *  be- 
cause of  the  Midianites,  the  children  of  Israel 
^Kide  them  the  dens  which  are  in  the  mountains, 
and  caves,  and  strongholds.'  Caves  made  by  art 
are  met  with  in  various  quarteri:  An  innumer 
able  multitude  of  excavations  are  found  in  the 
rocks  and  valleys  round  Wady  Musa,  which  were 
probably  formed  at  first  as  sepulchres,  but  afVer- 
wards  inhabited,  like  the  tombs  of  Thebes.  Caves 
were  used  as  dwelling-places  by  the  early  inha- 
bitants of  Syria.  The  Horites,  the  ancient  inhv 
bitants  of  Idumsea  Proper,  were  Troglodytes  or 
dwellers  in  caves,  as  their  name  imports.  Jerome 
records  that  in  his  time  Iduuuea  was  full  of  ha- 
bitations in  caves,  the  inhabitants  using  subtei^ 
ranean  dwellings  on  account  of  the  great  heat 
The  Scriptures  abound  with  references  to  ha- 
bitations in  rocks ;  among  others,  see  Num.  xxiv. 
21;  CantiL  14;  Jer.  xlix.  16;  Obad.  3.  Even 
at  the  present  time  many  persons  live  in  caves. 
Caves  a^rd  excellent  teftige  in  the  time  of  war. 
Thus  the  Israelites  ^1  Sam.  xiii.  6)  are  said  to 
have  hid  themselves  in  caves,  and  in  thickets,  and 
in  rocks,  and  in  high  pUoes,  and  in  pits.  See 
also  Jer.  xli.  9.  Hence,  then,  to  *  enter  into  the 
rock,  to  go  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the 
caves  of  the  earth' (Isa.  ii.  19),  would,  to  the 
Israelites,  be  a  very  proper  and  ftmiliar  way  to 
express  terror  and  consternation.  The  pits  spoken 
of  seem  to  have  consisted  of  large  wells,  in  *  the 
sides '  of  which  excavations  were  made,  leading 
into  various  chambers.  Such  pits  were  sometimes 
used  as  prisons  (Isa.  xxiv.  22;  li  14;  Zech.  ix. 
11);  and  with  fitcAes  in  the  sides,  for  burying- 
places  (Esek.  xxxii.  23).  Many  of  these  vaulted 
pits  remain  to  this  day.  The  ttrongholda  of  En- 
gedi,  which  affcrded  a  retreat  to  David  and  his 
followers  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  29;  xxiv.  1),  can  bt- 
clearly  identified.  They  are  now  called  Ain 
Tidy  by  the  Arabs,  which  means  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew,  namely,  *  The  Fountain  of  the  Kid.* 
*  On  ail  sides  the  country  is  foil  of  caverns,  whidi 
might  serve  as  lurking-places  for  David  and  hi.- 
men,  ss  they  do  for  outlaws  at  the  present  day. 
The  whole  scene  is  drawn  to  the  life.  The  Cave 
of  Aduilam,  to  which  David  retired  to  avoid  thu 
persecutions  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1,  2),  and  ui 
which  he  cut  off  the  skirt  of  Saul's  robe  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  4),  is  an  immense  natural  cavern  at  the 
Wady  Khureitun,  which  passes  below  the  Prank 
mountain.  Such  is  the  extent  of  the  cavern,  that 
it  is  quite  conceivable  how  David  and  his  men 
might  *  remain  in  the  sides  of  the  cave,'  and  not 
be  noticed  'by  Saul  (Travel,  vol.  iL  p.  41) 
Caverns  were  also  frequently  fortified  and  occu- 
pied by  soldiers.  Josephus  relates  also  that  Herod 
sent  horsemen  and  footmen  to  destroy  the  robbers 
that  dwelt  in  caves,  aad  did  much  mischief  in  the 
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ooontry .  They  were  rerj  near  to  a  Tillage  called 
Arbela  (now  called  Kulat  Ibn  Ma'an).  The  oc- 
capants  vrere  not  subdued  without  great  difficulty. 
Herod  then  laid  siege  to  certain  other  carems 
containing  robbers,  but  fbund  operations  against 
them  Tery  difficult  These  were  situated  on  the 
middle  of  abrupt  and  precipitous  mountains,  and 
could  not  be  come  at  fnm  any  side,  since  they 
had  only  some  winding  pathways,  very  narrow, 
by  which  th^  got  up  to  them.  The  rock  that 
lay  on  their  firont  OTcrhung  valleys  of  immense 
depth,  and  of  an  almost  perpendicular  decliyity. 
To  -  meet  these  difficulties  Herod  caused  large 
boxes  filled  with  armed  men  to  be  lowered  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  These  men  had  long 
hooks  in  their  hands  with  which  they  might  p«li 
out  those  who  resisted  them,  and  tumble  them 
down  the  mouotains.  From  these  boxes  they  at 
length  slipped  into  the  caverns,  destroyed  the 
robberB,  and  set  fire  to  their  goods.  Certain 
cayea  were  afterwards  fortified  by  Josephns  him- 
self during  his  command  in  Galilee  under  the 
Romans.  A  fortified  cavern  existed  in  the  time 
ol  the  Crusades.  It  is  mentioned  by  William  of 
Tjrre,  at  situate  in  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan, 
sixteen  Roman  miles  from  Tiberias.  The  cave  of 
Eliji^  is  pretended  to  be  shown,  at  the  fbot  of 
Mount  Sinai,  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  him ;  and  a 
hole  near  the  altar  is  pointed  out  as  the  plaoe 
where  he  lay. 

CEDAR.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  au^rs  whether  the  original  term  thus 
translated  in  the  numerous  passages  of  Scripture 
where  it  occurs  is  always  n»Hl  in  the  same  signi- 
fication ;  that  is,  whether  it  ^  always  intended 
to  specify  only  one  particular  kind  of  the  pine 
tribe,  or  whether  it  is  not  sometimes  used  gene- 
rically.    In  this  latter  <^inion  we  are  disposed 


115.    [CeduofLebuum.] 

to  concur,  fbr  if  we  poceed  to  compare  the 
several  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  we  shul  equally  find  that  one  plant  is  not 
strictly  applicable  to  them  all.  The  earliest  no- 
tice of  the  cedar  is  in  Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  where  we 
Uf!  toM  that  Moses  commanded  the  leper  that 
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was  to  be  daanaed  to  make  an  offining  of  two 
sparrows,  cedar-wood,  wool  dyed  in  scarlet,  and 
hyssop;  and  in  ver.  49,  51,  52,  the  honses  m 
which  the  lepers  dwell  are  directed  to  be  psrifsed 
with  the  same  materials.  Again,  in  Nom.  xix. 
6,  Moses  and  Aaron  are  commanded  to  sacrifice 
a  red  heifer:  *  And  the  priest  shall  take  cedar^ 
wood  and  hyssop  and  scarlet*  As  remarked  by 
Lady  Calloott  {Script.  Herbal,  p.  92),  *  The  cedar 
was  not  a  native  (y(  Egypt,  nor  could  it  have 
been  procured  in  the  desert  without  mat  diffi- 
culty; but  the  Juniper  is  most  plentiml  there, 
and  takes  deep  root  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks 
of  Bfount  Sinai.'  That  some,  at  least,  of  the 
«edars  of  the  ancients  were  a  species  of  juniper 
is  evident  fi*om  the  passages  we  nave  quoted ;  the 
wood  of  most  of  them  is  more  or  less  aromatic 
The  ancients,  it  may  be  remarked,  threw  the 
berries  of  the  juniper  on  funeral  piles,  to  pro- 
tect the  departing  spirit  fh>m  evil  influences,  and 
offered  its  wood  in  sacrifice  to  the  infernal  gods, 
because  they  believed  its  presence  was  acceptable 
to  them.  They  also  burned  it  in  their  dwelling- 
houses  to  keep  away  demons.  It  is  curious  that, 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains, 
another  species  of  this  genus  is  similarly  em- 
ployed. 

At  a  later  period  we  have  notices  of  the  various 
uses  to  which  the  wood  of  the  cedar  was  applied, 
as  2  Sam.  v.  1 1 ;  vii.  2-7 ;  1  Kings  v.  6, 8, 10 ;  vi. 
9,  10,  15,  16,  18,  20|  vii.  2,  3,  7,  11,  12;  ix.  II; 
X.  27 ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  C ;  2  Chron.  ii.  8 ;  ix.  27 ; 
xxy«  18.  In  these  passages  we  are  informed  of 
the  negotiations  with  Hiram,  Kinff  of  Tyre,  for 
the  supply  of  cedar-trees  out  of  Lebanon,  and 
of  the  uses  to  which  the  timber  was  applied  in 
the  construction  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  king^t 
palace :  he  *  covered  the  hou8«  with  beams  and 
boards  of  cedar;'  'the  walls  of  the  house  within 
were  covered  with  boards  of  cedar  ;*  there  were 
*  cedar  pillars,'  and  •  beams  of  cedar  ;*  and  the 
altar  was  of  cedar.  In  all  these  passages  there 
is  nothing  distinctive  stated  respecting  the  cha- 
racter of  the  wood,  firom  which  we  might  draw 
any  certain  conclusion,  further  than  that,  from 
the  selection  made  and  the  constant  mention  of 
the  material  used,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that 
it  must  have  been  considered  as  well  fitted,  or 
rather  of  a  superior  quality,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  the  Temple  and  palace.  From  this, 
however,  proceeds  the  difficulty  in  admitting  that 
what  we  call  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  was  the  only 
tree  intended.  For  modem  experience  has  ascer- 
tained that  its  wood  is  not  of  a  superior  quality. 
To  determine  this  point,  we  must  not  refer  to  the 
statements  of  those  who  take  their  descriptions 
tram  writers  who,  indeed,  describe  cedar-wood, 
but  do  not  prove  that  it  was  derived  firom  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  term  <  cedar '  seems  to 
have  been  as  indefinite  in  ancient  as  in  modem 
times,  when  we  find  it  applied  to  the  wood  of  the 
red  or  pencil  cedar,  to  that  of  the  Bermuda  cedar, 
and  to  many  other  woods,  as  to  white  cedar,  and 
Indian  cedar. 

Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  Arhoretttm  (p.  2417),  de- 
scribes it  thus :  *  The  wood  of  the  cedar  is  of  a 
reddish  white,  light  and  spongy,  easily  worked, 
but  very  apt  to  shrink  and  warp,  and  by  no 
means  durable.*  But  when  the  tree  is  grown  on 
mountains,  the  annual  layers  of  wood  are  much 
narrower  and  the  fibre  much  finer  than  when  it 
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li  ETOvn  on  plains ;  so  much  so  that  a  piece  of 
oe£r-wood  brooghtfrom  Mount  Lebanon  by  Dr. 
Parisel,  in  1829,  and  which  he  had  made  into  a 
small  piece  of  fnrnitaref  presented  a  sarftce  com« 
pact,  agreeably  Tcined,  and  variously  shaded, 
and  which,  on  the  whole,  may  be  considered 
handsome.  But  Dr.  Pococke,  who  brought  away 
a  piece  of  one  of  the  large  cedars  which  had 
been  blown  down  by  the  wind,  savs  that  the  wood 
does  not  differ  in  appearance  m>m  white  deal, 
and  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  harder.  Mr. 
Loadon  says  that  a  table  which  Sir  J.  Banks  had 
made  out  of  the  Hill'mgdon  cedar  was  soft,  with- 
oat  scent  (except  that  of  common  deal),  and 
possessed  little  variety  of  yeiniug.  Though  we 
have  seen  both  temples  and  palaces  built  entirely 
with  one  kind  of  cedar,  we  think  it  more  pro- 
bable that,  as  the  timber  had  to  be  brought  from 
a  distance,  where  all  the  kinds  of  cedar  grew, 
the  oommon  pine-tree  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
would  both  ramlsh  some  of  the  timber  required 
for  the  building  of  the  Temple,  together  with 
juniper  cedar.  Celsius  was  of  opinion  that  the 
cedar  indicated  the  Pinus  sylvestris  or  ^tch 
pine,  which  yields  the  red  and  yellow  deals  of 
Norway,  and  which  is  likewise  found  on  Mount 
Lebanon.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  Ezekiel  xxvii.  5,  *  They  have  made  all  thy 
ihip  boards  of  fir-trees  of  Senir,  they  have  taken 
cedar  from  Lebanon  to  make  masts  for  thee.' 
{for  it  is  not  probable  that  any  other  tree  than 
:he  common  pine  would  be  taken  for  masts. 

Though  Celsius  appears  to  us  to  be  quite  right 
in  concluding  that  the  cedar,  in  some  of  the  pas- 
ages  of  Scripture,  refei's  to  the  pine-tree,  yet  it 
utems  equally  clear  that  there  are  other  passages 
to  which  this  tree  will  not  answer,  and  if  we 
consider  some  of  rhe  remaining  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  Uiat  they  forcibly 
apply  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  to  the  cedar 
if  Lebanon  only.  Thus,  in  Ps.  xcii.  12,  it  is 
said,  *  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  a  palm- 
tree,  and  spread  abroad  like  a  cedar  of  Lebanon." 
It  has  been  well  remarked,  *  that  the  flourishing 
bead  of  the  palm  and  the  spreading  abroad  of 
che  cedar  are  equally  characteristic*  But  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxxi.)  is  justly  adduced  as 
giving  the  most  magnificent,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  graphic,  description  of  this  cele- 
brated tree :  (ver.  3)  *  Behold,  the  Assyrian  was 
a  cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair  branches,  and  with 
a  shadowy  shroud,  and  of  an  high  stature ;  and 
bis  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs  :*  (ver.  5) 
'  Therefore  his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the 
trees  of  the  field,  and  his  boughs  were  multiplied, 
and  his  branches  became  long  because  of  the 
multitude  of  waters :'  (ver.  6)  •  All  the  fowls  of 
heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs,  and  under 
his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  Uie  field  bring 
forth  their  young.'  In  this  description,  Mr. 
Gilpin  has  well  ol^rved,  *  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  the  cedar  are  marked :  first,  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  length  of  its  branches.  Few  trees 
divide  so  many  fair  branches  from  the  main 
stem,  or  spread  over  so  large  a  compass  of 
ground.  '  His  boughs  are  multiplied,'  as  Ezekiel 
says,  '  and  his  branches  become  long,'  which 
DaTid  calls  spreading  abroad.  His  very  boughs 
art:  equal  to  the  stem  of  a  fir  or  a  chestnut.  The 
secocd  characteristic  is  what  Elzekiel,  with  great 
beauty  and  aptness,  calls  his  shadowy  shroud. 
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No  tree  in  the  fbrest  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
cedar  for  its  close-woven  leafy  canopy.  Ezekiel's 
cedar  is  marked  as  a  tree  of  full  and  perfect 
growth,  fVom  the  circumstance  of  its  top  being 
among  the  thick  boughs.  The  other  principal 
passages  in  which  the  cedar  is  mentioned  are 
1  Kings  iv.  33;  2  Kin^  xix.  23;  Job  xl.  17 ;  Ps. 
zxix.  5;  Ixxx.  10;  xcii.  12;  civ.  16;  cxlviii.  9; 
Cant  i.  17 ;  V.  IS;  viii.  9 ;  Isa.  ii.  13;  ix.  8,  10; 
xiv.  8 ;  xxxvii.  24 ;  xli.  19 ;  xliv.  14  ;  Jer.  xxii. 
7,  14,  23;  Ezek.  xvii.  3,  22,  23;  Amos  ii.  9; 
Zeph.  iL  14;  Zech.  xL  1,  2;  and  in  the  Apo- 
crypha, 1  Esdras  iv.  48 ;  v.  55 ;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  13 ; 
L  12;  but  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
adduce  further  illustrations  from  them  of  what 
indeed  is  the  usually  admitted  opinion. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  before  concluding  to 
^ve  some  account  of  this  celebrated  tree,  as  no- 
ticed bjT  travellers  in  the  East,  all  of  whom  make 
a  pilgnmage  to  its  native  sites.  The  cedar  of 
Lebanon  is  well  known  to  be  a  widely-spreading 
tree,  ^erally  f^om  50  to  80  feet  high,  and  when 
standing  singly,  often  covering  a  space  with  its 
branch^,  the  diameter  of  which  is  much  greater 
than  its  height  The  horizontal  branches,  when 
the  tree  is  exposed  on  all  sides,  are  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  tnmkt  being  disposed  in  dis- 
tinct layers  or  sta^^  and  the  distance  to  which 
they  extend  diminishes  as  they  approach  the  top, 
where  they  form  a  pyramidal  head,  broad  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height  The  branchlets  are  dis- 
posed in  a  fiat  fan-like  manner  on  the  branches. 
The  leaves,  produced  in  tufts,  are  straight,  about 
one  inch  long,  slender,  nearly  cylindrical,  taper- 
ing to  a  point,  and  are  on  short  footstalks.  Tbe 
cones,  when  they  approach  maturity,  become 
from  'H  inches  to  5  mches  long.  Every  part  o. 
the  cone  abounds  with  resin,  which  sometimes 
exudes  fh>m  between  the  scales.  Speaking  of 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  M.  Lamartine,  in  1832, 
says,  *  These  trees  diminish  in  every  succeeding 
age.  Travellers  formerly  counted  30  or  40 
more  recently,  17;  more  recently  still,  only  12. 
lliere  are  now  but  7.  These,  however,  from 
their  size  and  general  appearance,  may  be  fairly 
presumed  to  have  existed  in  biblical  times. 
Around  these  ancient  witnesses  of  ages  long  since 
past,  there  still  remains  a  little  grove  of  yellow 
cedars,  appearing  to  me  to  form  a  group  of  from 
400  to  500  trees  gr  shrubs.  Every  year,  in  the 
month  of  June,  the  inhabitants  of  Beschierai,  of 
Eden,  of  Kaudbin,  and  the  other  neighbouring 
valleys  and  villages,  climb  up  to  these  cedars,  and 
celebrate  mass  at  their  feet  How  many  prayers 
have  resounded  under  these  branches,  and  what 
more  beautiful  canopy  for  worship  can  exist  ?' 

CEILING.  The  Orientals  bestow  much  at- 
tention upon  the  ceilings  of  their  principal  rooms. 
Where  wood  is  not  scarce,  they  are  usually  com- 
posed of  one  curious  piece  of  joinery,  framed 
entire,  and  then  raised  and  nailed  to  the  joists. 
These  ceilings  are  often  divided  into  small  square 
compartments;  but  are  sometimes  of  more  com- 
plicated patterns.  Wood  of  a  naturally  dark 
colour  is  commonly  chosen,  and  it  is  never 
painted.  In  places  where  wood  is  scarce,  and 
sometimes  where  it  is  not  particularly  so,  the 
ceilings  are  formed  of  fiue  plaster,  with  tastefiil 
mouldings  and  ornaments,  coloured  and  relieved 
with  gilding,  and  with  pieces  of  mirror  inserted 
in  the  hollows  formed  by  the  involutions  of  tiv> 
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ndaed  moaldlngs  of  the  arabesc^aes,  which  enclose 
them  as  in  a  frame.  The  antiquity  of  this  taste 
can  be  clearly  traced  by  actual  examples  up  to 
the  times  of  the  Old  Testament,  through  the 
E^ptian  monuments,  which  display  ceilings 
pamted  with  rich  colours  in  such  patterns  as  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  cut.    The  explanation  thus 


obtained  satisfactorily  illustrates  the  peculiar  em- 
phasis with  which  'ceiled  houses*  and  *  ceiled 
chambers'  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xxii.  14) 
and  Haggai  (i.  4). 

CENCHRE'A,  one  of  the  ports  of  Corinth, 
whence  Paul  sailed  for  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  18). 
Tt  was  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  isthmu«, 
about  seventy  stadia  from  the  city:  the  other 
port  on  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus  was  called 
Lecheptim.     [Corinth.] 

CENSER,  the  vessel  in  which  incense  was 
presented  in  the  temple  ( 2  Chron.  xxvi.  1 9 ;  Ezek. 
viii.  1 1  :  Ecclus.  1.  9).  CenscFs  were  used  in  the 
daily  offering  of  incense,  and  yearly  on  the  day 
of  atonement,  when  the  high-priest  entered  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  On  the  latter  occasion  the  priest 
filled  the  censer  with  live  coals  from  the  sacred 
fire  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  bore  it 
into  the  sanctuary,  where  he  threw  upon  the 
burning  coals  the  *  sweet  incense  beaten  small ' 
which  he  had  brought  in  his  hand  (Lev.  xvi.  12, 
13).  In  this  case  the  incense  was  burnt  while 
the  high-priest  held  the  censer  in  his  hand ;  but 
in  the  daily  oflering  the  censer  in  which  the  live 
coals  were  brouffht  from  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  was  set  ao^n  upon  the  altar  of  incense. 
This  alone  would  suggest  the  probability  of  some 
difference  of  shape  between  the  censers  used  on 
these  occasions.  The  daily  censers  must  have 
had  a  base  or  stand  to  admit  of  their  being 
placed  on  the  golden  altar,  while  those  employed 
on  the  day  of  atonement  wer«  probably  furnished 
with  a  handle.    In  fact,  there  are  different  names 
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for  these  vessels.  We  learn  also  that  Ha  daily 
censers  were  of  brass  (Num.  xvi.  39),  whereas 
the  yearly  one  was  of  gold.  The  form  of  the 
daily  censer  we  have  no  means  of  determining 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  a  pan  or  vase,  with 
a  stand  whereon  it  might  rest  on  the  golden 
altar.    The  numerous  figures  of  Egyptian  cen- 


sers, consisting  of  a  small  cup  at  the  end  of  a 
long  shaft  or  handle  (often  in  the  shape  of  a 
hand),  probably  offer  adequate  illustration  of 
those  employed  by  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment There  was,  however,  another  kind  of 
censer  (Fig.  1),  less  frequently  seen  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  and  likewise  fbmished  with  a 
handle,  which  will  probably  be  regarded  by  many 
ai^«h\iring  a  more  probable  resemblance. 

tENSUa    [Population.] 

CENTU'RION,  a  Roman  military  officer  in 
command  of  a  hundred  men,  as  the  title  implies. 
Cornelius,  the  first  Gentile  convert  to  Christianity, 
held  this  rank  ^Acts  x.  1, 22).  Other  Centurions 
are  mentioned  m  Matt  viii.  5,  R,  13;  xxvii.  54; 
Luke  vii.  2,  6 ;  Acts  xxi.  32  ;  xxii.  2.'S,  26 ;  xxiii. 
17,  23;  xxJv.23;  xxvii.  1,6,  11,31,43;  xxviii.  16. 

CETHAS,  a  surname  which  Christ  bestowed 
upon  Simon  (John  i.  42),  and  which  corresponds 
with  Peter,  both  words  meaning  a  *  rock,*  which 
is  the  signification  of  the  original  [Peteb]. 

CHAFF,  the  refuse  of  winnowed  com.  It  is 
used  as  a  symbol  for  unprofitable  and  worthless 
characters  (Ps.  i.  4 ;  Matt  iii.  12). 

CHAIN.  Chains  of  gold  appear  to  have  been 
as  much  used  among  the  Hebrews,  for  ornament 
or  official  distinction,  as  they  are  among  ourselves 
at  the  present  day.  The  earliest  mention  of  them 
occurs  in  Gen.  xli.  42,  where  we  are  told  that  a 
chain  of  gold  formed  a  part  of  the  investiture  of 
Joseph  in  the  high  office  to  which  he  was  raised 
in  Egypt;  a  later  instance  occurs  in  Dan.  v.  29, 
from  which  we  learn  that  a  golden  chain  was 
part  of  a  dr^ss  of  honour  at  Babylon.  In  Egypt 
the  judges  wore  chains  of  ffold,  to  which  was 
attadied  a  jewelled  figure  of  Thmei,  or  Truth ; 
and  in  that  country  similar  chains  were  also  worn 
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■s  ornaments  by  the  women.  It  is  not,  howerer, 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrews  derived 
this  custom  from  the  Egyptians ;  for  the  ftct  that 
riiainfl  are  mentioned  among  the  spoil  of  the 
Midianites  shows  that  they  were  in  nse  among 
|ieop]e  whose  condition  of  life  more  nearly  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Israelites  befbre  they  obtained 
possession  of  Canaan.  It  would  seem  that  chains 
were  worn  both  by  men  and  women  (ProT.  L  9 ; 
Eiek.  xyL  II),  and  we  find  them  enumerated 
among  the  ornaments  of  brides  (Cant  i.  10 ;  iT.  9). 

It  was  a  custom  amonff  the  Romans  toflisten 
a  prisoner  with  a  light  chmn  to  the  soldier  who 
was  appointed  to  gnud  him.  One  end  of  it  was 
attacmnl  to  the  right  hand  of  the  prisoner,  and 
the  other  to  the  left  hand  of  the  soldier.  This  is 
the  c&ma  by  which  Paul  was  so  often  bound,  and 
to  which  he  repeatedly  alludes  (Acts  xxriii.  20; 
Eph.  Ti  20 ;  2  Tim.  l  16>  When  the  utmost 
security  was  desired,  the  prisoner  was  attached 
by  two  chains  to  two  soldiers*  as  was  the  case 
with  Peter  (Acts  xii.  6). 

CHAL'CEDONY  (Rer.  xxi.  19),  a  precious 
stone,  fbrming  a  variety  of  amorphous  quarts. 
It  is  harder  than  flint  (spedfic  gravity  2*04), 
oonunonly  semi-transparent,  and  is  generally  of 
one  nnifonn  colour  throughout,  usually  a  light 
brown  and  often  nearly  white ;  but  other  shades 
of  colour  are  not  infrequent,  such  as  grey,  yellow, 
green,  and  blue.  Chalcedony  occurs  in  irregular 
masses,  commonly  forming  grotesque  cavities,  in 
trap  rocks  and  even  granite.  It  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  world;  and  in  the  East  is  employed 
m  the  fkhrication  of  cups  and  plates,  and  articles 
of  taste,  which  are  wrought  wim  great  skill  and 
labour,  and  treasured  amonff  precious  things.  In 
Europe  it  is  made  into  snuffboxes,  buttons^  knife- 
han  'fes,  and  other  minor  articles. 

CHALDJE'ANS  is  the  name  which  is  found 
appropriated  in  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  to  in- 
lubitauts  of  Babylon  and  subjects  of  the  Baby- 
lonian kingdom.  In  2  Kings  xxv.,  whete  an 
account  is  given  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah,  by  Nebucbadneszar.  the  latter 
monarch  is  expressly  designated  *  King  of  Ba- 
bylon,' while  his  troops  in  general  are  spoken  of 
as  '  Chaldees/  *  the  army  of  the  Chaldees.'  In 
Isaiah  xiii,  19,  Babylon  is  called  *tbe  glory  of 
kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees^  excel- 
lency ;*  and  in  xxiii.  13  of  the  same  book,  the 
oountnr  is  termed  *  the  land  of  the  Chaldsans.' 
So  in  Daniel  ix.  1,  *  In  the, first  year  of  Darius, 
of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,  which  was  made  king 
over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldieans.'  The  origin 
and  condition  of  the  people  who  gave  this  name 
to  the  Babylonians,  have  been  subjects  of  dispute 
among  the  learned.  Probably,  however,  thev 
were  the  same  people  that  are  aescribed  in  Greek 
writers  as  havio|^  originally  been  an  uncultivated 
tribe  of  mountaineers,  placed  on  the  Carduchian 
mountains,  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Armenia, 
whom  Xenophon  descnbes  as  brave  and  fond  of 
fireedom.  In  Habakknk  i.  $-10  the  Chiddseans 
are  spoken  of  in  corresponding  terms :  *  Lo,  I 
raise  up  the  Chalda^ans,  that  bitter  and  hastv 
nation,  which  shall  march  through  the  breadth 
of  the  land  to  possess  the  dwelling-places  Uiat  are 
not  theirs ;  th|^  are  terrible  and  dreadful ;  their 
horses  are  swifter  than  leopards  and  more  fierce 
than  evening  wolves;  their  horsemen  shall  spread 
themselves;   they  shall  fly  as  the  eagle  that 
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hasteth  to  eat.'  They  are  also  mentioned  in  Job 
L  1*^ :  « Chaldflsans  fell  upon  the  camels  (of  Job) 
and  carried  them  away.'^  These  passages  show 
not  onlv  their  warlike  and  predatory  habits,  but, 
especially  that  in  Job,  the  early  period  in  history 
at  which  they  were  known. 

As  in  all  periods  of  history  hardy  and  brave 
tribes  of  mountaineers  have  come  down  into  the 
plains  and  conquered  their  comparatively  civil- 
ized and  effeminate  inhabitants,  so  these  Arme- 
nian Chaldeans  appear  to  have  descended  on 
Babylon,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city 
and  the  government,  and  eventually  founded  a 
dominion,  to  which  thev  save  their  name,  as  well 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  country 
tributary  to  it,  infusing  at  the  same  time  young 
blood  and  fresh  vigour  into  all  the  veins  and 
members  of  the  social  frame.  What  length  of 
time  the  changes  herein  implied  may  have  taken 
cannot  now  be  sscertained. 

Of  the  kinffdom  of  Babylon,  Nimrod  (Oen.  z. 
8,'  sqq.)  was  the  founder  and  first  sovereign.  The 
next  name  of  a  Babylonian  monarch  is  found  in 
Gen.  xiv.  1,  where  '  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,' 
is  cursorily  mentioned.  A  long  interval  occurs, 
till  at  last,  in  2  Kings  xz.  12, 13,  the  name  of 
another  is  ^ven :  '  Berodach-baladan,  the  son  of 
Baladan,  kmg  of  Babylon,*  it  appears  *  sent  letters 
and  a  present  unto  Hezekiah ;  for  he  had  heard 
that  Hezekiah  had  been  sick.  And  Hezekiah 
hearkened  unto  them,  and  showed  them  all  the 
house  of  his  precious  things :  there  was  nothing 
in  his  house,  nor  in  his  dominion,  that  Hezekiah 
showed  them  not'  On  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  fiiet,  the  prophet  Isaiah  announced  that  the 
treasures  of  the  kmgdom  would  be  plundered  and 
taken  to  Babylon  uong  with  the  descendants  of 
Hezekiah,  who  were  to  become  eunuchs  in  the 
palace  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  friendly  act 
which  passed  between  these  two  kings  took  place 
in  tiie  year  b.c.  713.  About  a  hundred  years 
later,  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Habakkuk  speak 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Chaldsan  arm^.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar now  appears  in  the  histoncal  books, 
and,  in  Ezra  v.  12,  is  described  as  '  the  king  of 
Babylon,  the  Chaldsean,  who  destroyed  this  house 
(the  templet  and  carried  the  people  awa^  into 
Babylon.'  How  extensive  and  powerful  his  em- 
pire was,  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of 
Jeremiah  xxxiv.  l — *  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babvlon,  and  all  his  army,  and  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  of  his  dominion,  and  all  the  people, 
fought  against  Jerusalem.'  The  result  was,  tnat 
the  city  was  surrendered,  and  the  men  of  war 
fled,  toffether  with  king  Zedekiah,  but  were  ovei^ 
taken  in  the  plains  of  Jericho  and  completely 
routed.  The  Isriielitish  monarch  was  carried 
before  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  ordered  his  eyes  to 
be  put  out,  after  he  had  been  compelled  to  wit- 
ness the  slaughter  of  his  sons :  he  was  then  bound 
in  fetters  of  brass  and  conveyed  a  captive  to  Ba- 
bylon. The  next  Chaldee-babylonian  monarch 
Sven  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
vil-merodach,  who  (2  Kings  xxv.  27)  began  his 
reign  (d.c.  562)  by  delivering  Jehoiachin,  kine 
of  Jndah,  after  the  unfortunate  sovereign  haa 
endured  captivity,  if  not  incarceration,  for  a 
period  of  more  than  six  and  thirty  years.  Cii^ 
eumstances  incidentally  recorded  m  connection 
with  this  event  serve  to  display  the  magnitude 
and  grandeur  of  the  empire ;  for  it  appears  (ver. 
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S6)  that  there  were  other  captiTe  kings  in  Bat^* 
kMa  betides  Jehoiachiii,  and  toat  each  one  of  them 
was  indulged  with  the  distinction  of  having  his 
own  throne.  With  Bekhazsar  (b.c.  538),  the  son 
of  Nebaehadnezsar,  closes  the  line  of  Chaldtean 
monarchs.  In  the  seventeenth  vear  of  his  reign, 
this  sovereign  was  i>at  to  death,  while  enoaged 
with  all  his  conrt  in  high  revelry,  by  Cyrus, 
when  he  took  the  city  of  Babylon  in  the  ni^ht 
season  (Dan.  t.  30),  and  established  in  the  aty 
and  its  dependences  the  rule  of  the  Medo-Per^ 
sians  [BelshazzabI. 

It  mM  been  seen,  irom  the  foregoing  statements, 
that  the  history  of  Babylon  supplied  by  the  Scrip- 
tures is  brief;  imperfect,  and  fragmentary.  Litde 
additional  light  can  be  borrowed  from  other  quar- 
ten,  in  relation  to  the  period  omiprised  within  the 
Biblical  accounts. 

Authentic  history  affords  no  information  ss  to 
the  time  when  the  Cbaldsan  immigratioQ  took 
place. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Chaldees  is  found  among 
the  four  *  thrones'  spoken  of  by  Daniel  (vii.  8, 
sqq.^,  and  is  set  fortn  under  the  symbol  of  a  lion 
havmg  esffles'  wings.  The  government  was  de- 
spotic, and  the  will  of  the  monarch,  who  bore  the 
tide  of  'KiDg  of  Kings'  (Dan.  il  S7X  was  su- 
preme law,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dan.  iii.  12;  y.  19. 
The  kings  lived  inaccessible  to  their  subjects  in  a 
well-guarded  palace.  The  numl)er  of  court  and 
state  servants  was  not  small ;  in  Dan.  vi.  1,  Darius 
is  sud  to  have  set  over  the  whole  kingdom  no 
fewer  than '  an  hundred  and  twenty  princes.*  The 
chief  officers  appear  to  have  been  a  sort  of '  majror 
of  the  palace,  or  prime  minister,  to  which  high 
office  Daniel  was  appointed  (Dan.  ii.  49), '  a  master 
of  the  eunuchs'  (Dan.  L  3),  *  a  captain  of  the  king^s 
guard '  (Dan.  ii.  14),  and  *  a  master  of  the  magi- 
cians,' or  president  of  the  Magi  (Dan.  iv.  9).  Dis- 
tinct prolMibly  from  the  foregoing  was  the  class 
termed  (Dan.  iii.  24,  27)  *the  king's  counsellors,' 
who  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  *  privy 
council '  or  even  *  cabinet '  for  advising  the  mo^ 
narch  and  flovemin^  the  kingdom.  The  entire 
empire  was  diyided  into  sevend  provinces  (Dan. 
ii.  4S ;  iii.  1),  presided  over  by  officers  of  various 
rankfli  An  enumeration  of  several  kinds  may  be 
found  in  Dan.  iii.  2,  3.  The  head  officers,  who 
united  in  themselves  the  highest  civil  and  military 
power,  were  denominated  *  presidents '  (Dan.  vi. 
2) ;  those  who  presided  over  single  provinces  or 
districts  bore  the  tide  of  *  gpvemoT,'  The  admi- 
nistration of  criminal  justice  was  rigorous  and 
cruel,  will  being  substituted  for  law,  and  human 
life  and  human  suffering  being  totally  disregarded. 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii.  5)  declares  to  Uie  col- 
lege of  the  Magi — '  If  ye  will  not  make  known 
onto  me  the  dream  with  the  interpretation  thereof, 
ve  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  your  houses  shall 
be  made  a  dunghill '  (see  also  Dan.  iii.  19 ;  vi.  8 ; 
Jer.  xxiz.  22).  The  religion  of  the  Chaldees  was, 
as  with  the  ancient  Arabians  and  Sjrrians,  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  planets  Ju- 
piter, Mercury,  and  Venus  were  honoured  as  Bel, 
Nebo,  and  Meni,  besides  Saturn  and  Mars.  As- 
trology was  naturally  connected  with  this  worship 
of  the  stars,  and  the  astronomical  observations 
which  have  made  the  Chaldsean  name  famous 
were  thereby  guided  and  advanced.  The  lan- 
guage spoken  in  Babylon  was  what  is  designated 
Chaidee,  whicl\  is  Shemitic  in  its  origin,  telong^ 
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ing  to  the  Aramaic  branch.  The  imm^ratmg 
Cfiildsans  spoke  probably  a  quite  diffiereui 
ton^^ue,  which  the  geographical  position  of  their 
native  country  shows  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Medo-Peruan  stock. 

The  term  Chaldaans  represents  also  a  brancL 
of  the  order  of  Babylonian  Magt  In  Dan.  ii.  ^ 
they  appear  among  *  the  magidaos,  and  the  astro- 
logers, and  the  sorcerers,'  who  were  <  called  fo: 
to  shew  the  king  his  dream.'  In  the  10th  verse- 
of  the  same  chapter  they  are  represented  as  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  rest;  or  otherwise  theirv 
was  a  general  designation  which  comprised  th< 
entire  class  (Dan.  iv.  7 ;  y.  7) :  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  these  different  orders  is  found  in  Dan.  v. 
8,  as  '  the  king's  wise  men.* 

CHAMBERS  OF   IMAGERY.     These  arc 
mentioned  in  Ezek.  viii.  12,  as  among  the  abomi- 
nations within  the  precincts  of  the  holy  place  at 
Jernsalem,  which  were  disclosed  to  the  prophei 
in  vision  where  be  was  among  the  captives  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chebar,  with  the  desispa  of  justifying 
and  ei^laining  the  Judgments  which  had  beei 
brought  and  were  still  to  be  brought  upon  the 
chosen  people.    A  heavenly  guide  conducts  the 
prophet  to  view  in  succession  the  various  idolatriet 
of  alienated  Judah.    After  havinff  shown  hin. 
enough  to  excite  his  horror  and  indignation,  th< 
angel  bade  him  torn  another  waj,  and  he  would 
see  greater  abominations.    Leading  him  to  tha* 
side  of  the  court  along  which  were  ranged  th. 
houses  of  the  priests,  ms  conductor  pointed  to : 
mud-wall  (ver.  7),  whidi,  to  screen  themselvt? 
from  observation,  the  apostate  servants  of  the  triv 
God  had  raised ;  and  in  that  wall  was  a  smal 
chink,  by  widening  which  he  discovered  a  passa|:< 
into  a  secret  chamber,  which  was  completely  in 
pervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  which  h 
found,  on  entering  it,  lighted  up  by  a  profhsio 
of  brilliant  lamps.    The  sides  of  it  were  coverei 
with  numerous  paintings  of  beasts  and  reptiles- 
the  favourite  deities  of  Egypt;  and,  wim  the; 
eyes  intently  fixed  on  these  decorations,  was 
conclave  of  seventy  persons,  in  the  garb  of  prie>f 
^the  exact  number,  and,  in  all  probability,  th 
individual  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  stoo 
in  the  attitude  of  adoration,  holding  in  their  hand 
^each  a  golden  censer,  containing  all  the  costl\ 
and  odoriferous  materials  which  the  pomp  ant 
magnificence  of  the  Egyptian  ritual  required 
*  There  was  every  form  of  creeping  things  anc 
abominable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  hou^« 
of  Israel  portrayed  round  about'    The  scene  d< 
scribed  was  wholly  formed   on  the  model  c 
Egjrptian  worship^  and  every  one  who  has  rea 
the  works  of  Wilkinson,  Belzoni,  Richardson,  am 
others,  will  perceive  the  dose  resemblance  that  i 
bears  to  the  outer  wails,  the  sanctuaries,  and  tb 
hieroglyphical  figures  that  distinguished  the  ai 
cient  mythology  of  Egypt. 

In  order  to  show  the  reader  still  further  ho\ 
exactly  this  inner  chamber  that  Ezekiel  saw  w;*- 
constructed  after  the  Egyptian  fashion,  we  sul 
join  an  extract  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Maddei 
descrintive  of  tiie  great  Temple  of  Edfou,  one  oi 
the  admired  relics  of  antiquity ;  from  which  i( 
will  be  seen  that  the  degenerate  priests  of  Jeru 
salem  had  borrowed  the  whole  style  of  the  edifici . 
in  which  they  were  celebrating,  their  hidden  rite* 
— its  form,  its  entrance,  as  well  as  its  pictorial 
ornaments  on  the  walls — ^finom  their  idoUtroo^ 
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neiffliboars  of  Egypt :— *  Considerably  below  the 
tomce  of  the  adjoiniDg  bnilding/  says  he,  *  my 
oonductor  pointed  out  to  me  a  chink  in  an  old 
mm/A  which,  he  told  me,  I  should  creep  throogh 
on  my  hands  and  feet ;  the  apertare  was  not  two 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  scarcely  three  feet  and 
a  half  broad.  My  companion  had  the  coaraffe  to 
go  first,  thrusting  in  a  lamp  before  him :  1  fol- 
lowed. The  passage  was  so  narrow  that  my 
month  and  nose  were  almost  buried  in  the  dust, 
and  I  was  nearly  suffocated.  After  proceeding 
about  ten  yards  m  utter  darkness,  the  heat  be- 
came excessive,  the  breathing  was  laborious,  the 
perspiration  poured  down  my  face,  and  I  would 
have  given  the  world  to  have  ffot  out ;  but  my 
companion,  whose  person  I  could  not  distinguish, 
though  his  voice  was  audible,  called  oat  to  me  to 
crawl  a  few  feet  feirther,  and  that  I  should  find 
plenty  of  room.  I  joined  him  at  length,  and  had 
the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  standing  once 
more  upon  my  feet  We  found  ourselves  in  a 
itplendid  apartment  ^  great  magnitude,  adorned 
with  an  incredible  proflision  of  sacred  paintings 
and  hieroglyphics.' 

CHAMELEON,  a  small  species  of  lizard,  cele- 
brat»l  for  the  hcuitr  it  has  of  changing  the 
colour  of  its  dun.  This  property,  however,  has 
no  reference  to  the  substance  it  may  be  placed  on, 
as  generallv  asserted,  but  is  solely  derived  from 
the  bulk  of  its  respiratory  organs  acting  upon  a 
transparent  skin,  and  on  the  blood  of  the  animaL 
The  chameleons  form  a  small  genus  of  Saurians, 
easily  distinguished  by  the  shagreened  character 
of  the  skin,  and  the  five  toes  on  the  feet,  divided 
differently  from  those  of  most  other  animals, 
there  being,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
two  thumbs  opposed  to  three  fingers.  Their  eyes 
are  telescopic,  move  separately,  and  can  be  di- 
rected backwards  or  forwards.  Chameleons  are 
slow,  inoffensive,  and  capable  of  considerable 
abstinence  from  food;  which  consists  solely  of 
flies,  caught  by  the  rapid  protrusion  of  a  long 
and  viscous  tongue.    Among  themselves  they  are 
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irateible^  and  are  then  liable  to  change  their 
oolourt  rapidly;  dark  jrellow  or  grey  is  pre- 
dominant when  they  are  in  a  ^uieseent  state,  but, 
while  the  emotions  are  in  activity,  it  nisses  into 
green,  pnrpU,  and  even  ashy  black.  The  spedes 
tbund  in  Falettine  and  all  Northern  Africa,  is 
the  eoramon  African  chameleon,  and  is  that  re- 
ferred to  in  Lev.  xi.  SO,  where  uwlean  *wi»n«i« 
V6  mentioned. 

CHAMOIS  (Dent    sir.  !i\     Some  suppose 
tfint  the  animal  meant  if  the  Camelopsoti,  others 
the  Elk.     But  it  k  plain  that  the  Mosaical 
of  elean  animals  would  not  inelnde 


soeh  as  were  totally  out  of  the  reach  of  the ; 
Hebrew  people,  and  at  best  only  known  to  them  , 
from  specimens  seen  in  Egypt,  consistbg  of  pre- 1 
seiits  sent  from  Nubia,  or  in  pictures  on  the  | 
walls  of  temples.    The  Camelopard  or  Giraffe  is 
exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Africa,  and 
therefore  could  not  come  in  the  way  of  the  people 
of  Israel.    The  same  objection  applies  to  the  Elk, 
because  that  species  of  deer  never  appears  frirther 
to  the  south  than  Northern  Germany  and  Poland ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  Chamois,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  our  version,  thoush  it  did   exist  in 
the  mountains  of  Greece,  and  is  still  found  in 
Central  Asia,  there  is  no  vestige  of  its  having  at 
any  time  firequented  Libanus  or  any  other  part 
of  Syria.     We  may,  therefore,  with  more  pro- 
priety refer  to  the  ruminants  indigenous  in  the 
regions  which  were  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
sacred  legislator,  and  the  only  species  that  seems 
to  answer  to  the  conditions  required  is  a  wild  | 
sheep,  still  not  uncommon  in  the  Mokattam  rocks  i 
near  Cairo,  found  in  Sinai,  and  eastwani  in  the  \ 
broken  ridges  of  Stony  Arabia,  where  it  is  known  \ 
under  the  name  of  Kebsch.  i 


119.    [KebKb.    Oris  TnKelaphiM.] 

CH A'OS,  a  term  taken  fhmi  the  Greek  mytho- 
logy, and  employed  to  denote  the  unformed  con- 
dition of  the  world.  Our  present  object  is  to 
inquire  what  the  Chaos  was  of  which  Moses 
speaks  (Gen.  i.  2).  Was  it  the  first  form  in 
which  matter  was  created  ?  and  do  the  snoceed- 
ing  operations  described  relate  to  the  very  be- 
ginning of  material  order  and  animal  life  ?  Or 
was  it  merely  a  condition  preparatory  to  the  re- 
organization of  the  world,  which  had  already 
beien  the  abode  of  living  btings  ? — in  other  words, 
is  the  first  verse  of  the  inspired  record  to  be  dis- 
sociated from  the  sucoeedmff,  and  to  be  under- 
stood only  as  a  declaration  of  the  important  truth, 
that  the  visible  nniverse  was  not  made  from  any- 
thing already  existing  (Heb.  xL  3) ;  whilst  the 
coninsion  and  darkness  which  are  described  in 
the  succeeding  verse,  relate  to  a  state  louff  subse- 
quent to  the  *  beginning,'  and  were  introductory 
to  a  new  order  of  material  existence,  of  which 
man  is  the  chief  and  lord  ?  The  first  of  th^ 
opinions  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  an- 
cient notions  of  chaos  to  which  we  have  referred, 
Imt  is  that  which  would  be  naturally  maintained. 
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unlesi  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary.  No  one 
would  gratoitonsly  assnme  a  long  interval,  where 
It  must  be  admitted  there  is  no  intimation  of 
such  an  interval  having  occurred.  Accordingly, 
most  interpreters,  who  have  been  ignorant  of 
geological  phenomena,  have  at  once  decided  that 
the  chaos  of  which  Moses  speaks  was  the  form  in 
which  matter  was  first  created.  Some  have  even 
declared  that  there  cannot  have  been  any  such 
interval  as  we  have  spoken  of.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  world  gives  intimations,  in  the  rocks 
which  compose  its  crust,  of  various  and  long^on- 
tinued  changes  both  of  condition  and  of  inha- 
bitants. Those  who  have  carefhlly  examined 
these  different  forms  of  being,  and  have  attentively 
studied  the  circumstances  in  which  their  remains 
are  now  found,  have  been  forced  to  the  convic- 
tion, that  in  lAany  cases  the  rocks  have  been  gra- 
dually formed  by  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  an 
ocean,  which  has  been  successively  the  habitation 
of  races  differing  alike  from  each  other  and  from 
those  now  existing ;  that  the  coeval  land  likewise 
has  had  its  distinct  races  of  inhabitants,  and  that 
the  land  and  water  have  changed  places  many 
times  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  barely  glance  at  these 
geological  facts ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
lead  to  these  three  ooncLtsions — (1)  That  the 
world  has  existed  during  some  long  period  hefort 
the  Mosaic  record  of  creation  in  six  days— (2) 
That,  during  that  period,  it  was  Uie  abode  of  ani- 
mals differing  in  or^ization  and  structure  from 
those  now  found  on  its  sur&oe— and  (3)  That  it 
has  been  exposed  to  various  convulsions  and  re- 
organizations, more  or  less  general.  In  the  face 
of  these  facts  it  appears  impossible  to  hold  the 
or^narily  received  opinion  mat  the  universe  was 
created  only  just  before  the  creation  of  man ;  and 
the  question  then  is,  how  are  these  &cts  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  Mosaic  narrative  ?  Not  by 
denying  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  treating  the  Mosaic  account  as  an 
allegorical  representation,  but  surely  by  re- 
examining the  interpretation  we  have  put  on  the 
words  of  Scripture,  and  by  seeking  to  ascertain 
whether  the  discrepancy  does  not  arise  from  our 
view  of  the  narrative.  A  favourite  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  Mosaic  account,  a  few  years  back, 
was  to  take  the  six  days  of  creation  for  unlimited 
periods,  during  which  the  changes  we  are  speak- 
ing of  took  place.  This  ground  has,  however, 
been  almost  completely  a^mdoned,  both  because 
the  account  so  understood  does  not  agree  with  the 
physical  phenomena,  and  because  such  an  inter- 
pretation is,  to  say  the  least,  hardly  admisrible 
on  exegetical  principles.  If  we  keep  in  mind 
that  the  revelation  of  God  to  man  is  not  intended 
to  teach  physical  science — that  it  never  speaks 
the  language  of  philosophy,  but  of  appearances — 
and  that  it  tells  of  these  only  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  human  race,  we  obtain  a  clue  by  which 
we  may  be  safely  guided  through  these  diffi- 
culties. We  shall  not  then  wonder  that  no  notice 
should  be  taken  of  previous  conditions  and  in- 
habitants of  this  earth,  supposing  such  to  have 
existed.  The  iret  sentence  of  the  inspired  record 
will  then  be  regarded  as  the  majestic  declaration 
of  a  fi&ct,  which  the  world  had  lost  sight  of,  but 
which  it  deeply  concerned  men  to  know.  What 
occurred  subsequently,  until  the  earth  was  to  be 
fhmished  for  the  abode  of  man,  is  to  be  gathered 
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not  fttmi  the  written  word,  but  fh>m  the  memo- 
rials engraven  on  the  tablets  oi  the  world  itself. 
The  succeeding  verse  of  the  Mosaic  account  tiien 
relates  to  a  state  of  chaos,  or  oonAision,  into 
which  the  world  was  thrown  immediately  before 
the  last  reorganization  of  it  Geologists  are  not 
indeed  at  present  (if  ever  they  may  \x)  in  a  con- 
dition to  identify  the  disruption  and  confusion  of 
which  we  suppose  Mos€s  to  speak  with  any  one 
of  these  violent  convulsions,  of  which  geological 
phenomena  plainly  tell;  but  that  events  which 
might  be  described  in  his  language  have  taken 
place  in  the  world's  history,  over  considerable 
portions  of  its  surface,  seems  to  be  fully  esta- 
blished. Whether  the  chaos  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking  was  universal,  or  was  confined  to 
those  regions  which  formed  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race,  is  a  question  on  which  we  do  not 
feel  it  needful  to  enter.  We  do  not  regard  the 
evidence  which  geology  furnishes  as  complete 
enough  to  decide  such  a  point. 

CHARIOTS.  The  Scriptures  employ  dif- 
ferent  words  to  denote  carriages  of  different  sorts, 
but  it  is  not  in  every  case  easy  to  distinguish  the 
kind  of  vehicle  which  these  words  severally 
denote.  We  are  now,  however,  through  the  dis- 
covery of  ancient  sculptures  and  paintings,  in 
possession  of  such  information  respecting  the  cha* 
riots  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  as 
gives  advanta^  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
which  were  not  possessed  by  earlier  writers. 
The  chariots  of  these  nations  are,  in  ^t,  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures ;  and  by  connecting  the 
known  with  the  unknown,  we  may  arrive  at 
more  determinate  conclusions  than  have  hitherto 
been  attainable. 

The  first  chariots  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 
those  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  by  close  attention  to 
the  various  notices  which  occur  respectinff  them, 
we  may  be  able  to  discriminate  the  (uffereui 
kinds  which  were  in  use  among  that  people. 

The  earliest  notice  of  chariots  m  Scriptnn 
occurs  in  Gen.  xli.  43,  where  the  king  of  Eg^-pi 
honours  Joseph  bv  commanding  that  he  should 
ride  in  the  second  of  the  royal  chariots.  Th't 
was  doubtless  a  state-chariot,  and  the  state-cha 
riots  of  the  Egyptians  do  not  appear  to  have  beei 
different  from  their  war-chariots,  the  splendid 
military  appointments  of  which  rendered  them 
fit  for  purposes  of  royal  pomp.    We  idso  observt 
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that  where  private  carriages  were  known,  as  in 
Egypt,  they  were  of  the  same  shape  as  those  used 
in  war,  and  onljr  differed  fh>m  them  by  having 
less  complete  military  aoooutrementi,  altboagn 
even  in  these  the  case  for  arrows  is  not  wanting. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Egyptian 
paintin(;s  repreaents  a  person  of  qnalitjr  arrrrinf 
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late  at  an  entertainment  in  his  cnniele,  drawn 
(like  all  the  Egyptian  chariots)  by  two  hones. 
He  is  attended  by  a  number  of  ronning  footmen, 
one  of  whom  hastens  forward  to  knoek  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  another  advances  to  take  the 
reins,  a  third  bears  a  stool  to  assist  his  master  in 
alightine,  and  most  of  them  carry  their  sandals 
in  their  huids  that  they  may  run  with  the  more 
ease.  This  oonyeys  a  liyely  illustration  of  such 
passa^  as  1  Sam.  yiiL  11 ;  2  Sam.  xr.  1.  The 
principal  distinction  between  these  private  cha- 
riots and  those  actually  used  in  war  was,  as 
appears  from  the  monuments,  that  in  the  former 
the  party  drove  himself^  whereas  in  war  the  cha- 
riot, as  among  the  Greeks,  often  contained  a 
second  person  to  drive  it,  that  the  warrior  might 
be  at  liberty  to  employ  his  weapons  with  the 
more  effect  But  this  was  not  always  the  case ; 
for  in  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  often  see  even 
royal  personages  alone  in  their  chariots,  warring 
furiously,  with  the  reins  lashed  round  their  waist 
(Na  121).  So  it  appears  that  Jehu  (who  cer- 
tainly rode  in  a  war^bariot)  drove  himself;  for 
his  i>eculiar  st^le  of  driving  was  recognised  at  a 
eonsiderable  distance  (2  Kings  iz.  20). 

In  the  prophecy  of  Nahum,  who  was  of  the 
first  captivity,  and  resident  (if  not  bom)  at  Elkosh 
in  Assyria,  there  is  much  allusion  to  chariots, 
suggested  doubtless  by  their  frequency  before  his 
i^es  in  the  streets  <^  Nineveh  and  throughout 
the  Assyrian  empire.  In  &ct,  when  prophesying 
the  down&l  of  ^fineveh,  he  gives  a  particular  and 
animated  description  of  their  action  in  the  streets 
of  the  great  city : — 

'  The  shield  of  his  mighdes  is  made  red : 
The  valiant  men  are  clothed  in  scarlet: 
The  chariots  are  as  the  fire  of  lamps,  in  the 

day  when  he  prepareth  them. 
And  the  horsemen  spread  fear 
In  the  streets,  the  chariots  madden : 
The^  run  to  and  fro  in  the  broad  places : 
Their  appearance  is  as  lamps,  they  run 

as  lightning.'  Nahum  ii.  3, 4. 

These  allusilms  to  the  horsemen  and  chariots 
of  Nineveh  give  much  interest  to  some  recent 
disooveries  on  the  site  of  that  very  ancient  city,  of 
various  inscriptions  and  sculptures,  which  seem 
to  show  that  the  work  was  earlier  than  the  age  of 
Cyrai^  and  may  be  reibrred  to  the  thnes  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  Some  of  the  sculptures  repre- 
sent horsemen  completely  armed  and  at  fiill 
ffallop.  But  the  matter  of  greatest  interest  is  the 
discovery  of  a  curious  bas-relief^  representinff  a 
ehariot  drawn  ^  two  horses,  Bna  containing 
tiunee  persons.  The  principal  of  these  appears  to 
be  a  bearded  man,  lifting  his  right  arm,  and 
holding  in  his  left  hand  a  bow.  He  wears  a 
tiara  painted  red  (*  the  valiant  men  are  clothed 
in  tcarlet  *^ ;  behind  him  is  a  beardless  slave,  car- 
rvm^  a  frinffed  parasol,  and  at  his  left  is  the 
cluunoteer  holding  the  reins  and  the  whip.  The 
principal  person  and  the  charioteer  wear  ear- 
rings. The  chariot-wheels  have  eight  spokes :  the 
chariot  iteelf  has  been  covered  with  carving,  now 
impossible  to  be  made  oat.  The  horses  are  admi- 
rablv  drawn,  and  afford  indications  of  pure 
Arabian  blood.  Their  harness  is  very  rich,  and 
still  bears  evident  traces  of  colouring,  among 
wineh  blue  and  red  only  eanhs  distinguished 
the  VMthttfiBg  tuned  hlaek.    BUmid  the  ehariot 
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rides  a  cavalier,  bearing  a  lance,  with  a  sword  at 
his  belt,  and  a  quiver  over  his  shoulder. 

CHARIOTS  OF  WAR.  The  Egyptians  used 
horses  in  the  equipment  of  an  armed  rorce  before 
Jacob'  and  his  sons  had  settled  in  Goshen ;  they 
had  chariots  of  war,  and  mounted  asses  and 
mules,  and  therefore  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  riding ;  but  for  ages  after  that  period  Arab 
nations  rode  on  the  bare  back,  and  guided  the 
animals  with  a  wand.  Oth^  and  probably  the 
shepherd  invaders,  noosed  a  single  rope  in  a  slip- 
knot round  the  lower  jaw,  forming  an  imperfect 
bridle,  with  only  one  rein;  a  practice  still  uk 
vogue  among  the  Bedouins.  Thus  cavalry  were 
but  little  formidable  compared  with  chariots, 
until  a  complete  command  over  the  horse  was 
obtained  bv  the  discovery  of  a  true  bridle.  This 
seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  chariot- 
drivers,  and  there  are  figures  of  well-constructed 
hameu,  reins,  and  mouth- pieces,  in  very  early 
Egvptian  monuments,  representing  both  native 
and  foreign  chariots  of  war.  These  difiered  little 
fix>m  each  other,  both  consisting  of  a  light  pole, 
suspended  between  and  on  the  withers  of  a  pair 
of  horses,  the  after-end  resting  on  a  light  axle* 
tree,  with  two  low  wheels.  Upon  ^e  axle  stood  a 
light  frame,  open  behind  and  tiooi^d  for  the 
warrior  and  his  charioteer,  who  both  stood  within : 
on  the  sides  of  the  frame  hung  the  war-bow,  in 
its  case :  a  large  quiver  with  arrows,  and  darts 
had  commonly  a  particular  sheath.  In  Persia, 
the  chariots,  elevated  upon  wheels  of  consider- 
able diameter,  had  four  horses  abreast ;  and,  in 
earlv  ages,  there  were  occasionally  hooks  or 
scythes  attached  to  the  axles.  In  fighting  from 
chariots  great  dexterity  was  shown  by  the  warrior, 
not  only  in  handling  his  weapons,  but  also  in 
stepping  out  upon  the  pole  to  the  horses'  shoul- 
ders, in  order  the  better  to  reach  his  enemies,  and 
the  charioteer  was  an  important  person,  sometimes 
e^ual  in  rank  to  the  warrior  himself.  Both  the 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  had  waivchariots, 
and,  from  the  case  of  king  Josiah  at  the  battle  of 
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Me^ddo,  it  is  clear  they  had  also  travellings 
vehicles,  for  being  wounded  he  quitted  his  fight- 
ing-chariot, and  in  a  second,  evidently  more  com- 
modious, he  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chron. 
XXXV.  24^.  Chariots  of  war  continued  to  be  used 
in  Syria  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (2  Mac. 
xiii.  5),  and  in  Britain  when  Cssar  invaded  the 
island. 

CHARITT.  The  Greek  woMaMpefit>quently 
thus  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Yenion  of  the 
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Nev  Testament  («.^.  I  Gor.  xin.  tlmmglioiit),  is 
that  which  is  more  onQftlly  translated  *  lore '  fai 
the  same  Teraion  {e.  g.  John  xy.  thronghont).  The 
translation  of  the  word  by  *  love '  is  the  more 
proper,  seeing  that  'charity^  has  acquired  a  sig^ 
nification  in  our  language  which  limits  it  to  overt 
acts  of  beneficence.  The  Greek  word  denotes  that 
kindly  state  of  mind  or  feeling  which  renders  a 
person  Aill  of  such  goodwill  or  affectionate  regard 
towards  others  as  is  always  read^  to  evince  itself 
in  word  or  action.  In  short,  it  describes  that 
state  of  feeling  which  the  apostle  enjoined  the 
Romans  (xii.  10)  to  entertain :  '  Be  ye  kindly  q^ 
fectioned  one  to  another.'  This  extended  meaning 
of  the  word  explains  the  pre-eminence  which  the 
Apostle  assigns  to  the  'I'irtae  which  it  implies  over 
every  other  Christian  grace  (\  Cor.  xiiL). 

CHARMING  OP  SERPENTS.     [Adder.] 

CHE'S  A  R,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  upon  the 
banks  of  which  king  Nebuchadnezzar  planted  a 
colony  of  Jews,  among  whom  was  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  (2  Kings  xxiv.  15 ;  Ezek.  i.  1,  3 ;  iii.  15, 
23 ;  X.  15,  22).  This  is  without  doubt  the  same 
river  that  was  known  among  the  Greeks  as  the 
Chaboras,  and  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
Khabonr.  It  flows  to  the  Euphrates  through 
Mesopotamia,  and  is  the  ohly  considerable  stream 
which  enters  that  river.  It  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  a  number  of  small  brooks,  which 
rise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  ruined  town 
called  Ras-el-Atn,  13  furlones  south-west  of 
Merdin.  It  takes  a  southerly  direction  till  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  another  stream  equal  to 
itself,  "when  it  bends  westward  to  the  Enphrates, 
which  it  enters  at  Kerkesia,  the  Carchemish  of 
Scripture.    [Carchemish.] 

CHEDORLACMER,  King  of  Elam,  and 
leader  of  the  five  kings  who  invaded  Canaan  in 
the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.).  [Abraham  ; 
Assyria;  Elam  1 

CHEESE.  There  is  much  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  cheese  used  by  the  Jews  differed  in  no 
respect  from  that  still  common  in  the  East; 
which  is  usually  exhibited  in  small  cakes  about 
the  size  of  a  tea  saucer,  white  in  colour,  and  ex- 
cessively salt  It  has  no  rind,  and  aoon  becomes 
exceedingly  hard  and  dry — being,  indeed,  not 
made  for  long  keeping.  It  is  best  when  new 
and  comparatively  soft ;  and,  in  this  state,  large 
quantities  are  consumed  in  lumps  or  crumbs  not 
made  up  into  cakes.  All  cheese  in  the  East  is  of 
very  indifferent  quality;  and  it  is  within  the 
writer's  own  knowledge  that  the  natives  in- 
finitely prefer  English  or  Dutch  cheese  when 
they  can  obtain  it  In  making  cheese,  the  com- 
mon rennet  is  either  butter-milk  or  a  decoction 
of  the  great-headed  thistle,  or  wild  artichoke. 
The  curds  are  afterwards  put  into  small  baskets 
made  of  rushes  or  palm  leaves,  which  are  then 
tied  up  close,  and  the  necessary  pressure  ap- 
plied. 

CHE'MOSH  is  the  name  of  a  national  ^  of 
the  Moabites  (1  Kings  xL  7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13 ; 
Jer.  -xlviii.  7 ;  who  are  for  this  reason  called  the 
*  people  of  Chemosh,'  in  Nuol  xxi.  29),  and  of 
the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi«  24),  whose  worship 
was  introduced  among  the  Israelites  by  Solomon 
(1  Kings  xi.  7).  No  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  identify  this  god  with  others  whose  at- 
tributes are  better  known,  are  sniBoiently  plao- 
dble  to  desenr«  pactioalar  notice.     The  only 
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tiieory  whidi  rests  on  any  probability  is  that 
which  assumes  a  resemblance  between  Chemosh 
and  Arabian  idolatry.  Jewish  tradition  afflrms 
that  he  was  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  a 
black  star;  and  Maimonides  states  that  his  wor- 
shippers went  bare-headed,  and  abstained  from 
the  use  of  garments  sewn  together  b^  the  needle. 
The  black  star,  the  conpeetion  with  Arabian 
idolatry,  and  the  ikct  that  Chemosh  is  coupled 
with  Moloch,  fkvour  the  theory  that  he  had  some 
analogy  with  the  planet  Saturn. 

CHENANl^AH,  God's  goodnsu ;  a  master  of 
the  temple  music,  who  conducted  the  grand  mu- 
sical services  when  the  ark  was  removed  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
XV.  22). 

CHER'ETHITES  and  PEL'ETHITES. 
names  borne  by  the  royal  life-guards  in  the  time 
of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  18;  1  Chron.  xviii.  17). 
Prevailing  opinion  translates  their  names, 
'  Headsmen  and  Foot-runners.'  In  the  later 
years  of  David«  their  captain,  Benaiah,  rose  to  a 
more  commanding  importance  than  the  generals 
of  the  regular  troops ;  just  as  in  imperial  Rome 
the  prsefect  of  the  praetorian  guards  became  the 
second  person  in  the  empire.  It  is  evident  that, 
to  perpetrate  any  summary  deed,  Benaiah  and 
the  guards  were  chiefly  relied  on.  That  they 
were  strictly  a  body-guard  is  distinctly  stated  in 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  23.  In  1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  the  Che- 
retlutes  are  named  as  a  nation  of  the  south,  and 
in  2  Sam.  xv.  15,  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites 
are  Mentioned  along  with  tilie  Gittites,  who  were 
undoubtedly  fbreigners.  It  has  therefbre  been 
supposed,  with  some  probability,  that  David 
entrusted  the  care  of  nis  person  to  fbreign 
guards. 

CHEHITH,  a  river  in  Palestine»on  the  banks 
of  which  the  prophet  Elijah  found  refuge  (1 
Kings  xvii.  3-7).  Local  traditions  have  ivii- 
fbrmly  placed  the  Cherith  on  this  side  the  Jor- 
dan ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  history  and  with 
Josephus.  Dr.  Robinson  drops  a  suggestion  that 
it  may  be  the  Wady  Kelt,  which  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  many  streams  in  the  -mountains  west 
of  Jericho,  issuing  from  a  deep  gorge,  in  which  it 
passes  by  that  village  and  then  across  the  plain 
to  the  Jordan.    It  is  dry  in  summer. 

CUER'UBIM(CAerir6,  pi.  Ckendnm)  is  the 
name  of  certain  symbolical  figures  frequently 
ntentioned  in  Scripture.  The  derivationi  and 
meaning  of  the  term  cannot  now  be  known  with 
certainty. 

Figures  of  the  cherubim  were  conspicnoos  im- 
plements in  the  Levitical  tabemade.*  Two  of 
them  were  placed  at  each  end  of  the  mercy  seat, 
standing  in  a  stooping  attitude,  as  if  looking 
down  towards  it,  while  they  oyershadowed  it 
with  their  expanded  win(^— and,  indeed,  tliey 
were  component  parts  of  it,  formed  out  of  the 
same  mass  of  pure  gold  as  the  mercy-seat  itsdf 
(Exod.  XXV.  19). 

These  figures  were  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  most  holy  place  in  Solomon's  temple,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  trom  1  Chron.  xxviii.  18»  that 
that  prince  oonstmcted  two  additional  ones  after 
the  same  pattern,  and  of  the  saoM  solid  and 
costly  material ;  but  whether  it  waa  with  a  view 
to  increase  their  number  in  aoeardanoe  with  the 
more  spacioas  and  magmfieent  adifioe  to  which 
ibey  were  Kmoved,  or  awraly  to  wofflj  tbs 
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pboe  uf  those  made  hj  Moses,  which  in  the 
many  yioissitades  that  befel  the  ark  might  have 
been  mutilated  or  entirely  separated  from  the 
mercy-eeat  to  which  they  were  attached— is  not 
ascertained.  Thia  much,  however,  is  known, 
that  Solomon  erected  two  of  colossal  dimensions, 
in  an  erect  posture  with  their  faces  towards  the 
walla  (2  Chnm.  liL  18),  covering  with  their  out- 
stretdiied  wings  the  entire  breaidth  of  the  most 
holy  place.  These  sacred  hieroglyphics  were 
profuaely  embroidered  on  the  tapestry  of  the 
tabernacle,  on  the  curtains  and  the  great  vail 
that  separated  the  holy  fi-om  the  most  holy  place 
(Exod.  xxvL  1,  31^  as  well  as  carved  in  s^jveral 
places  (I  Kings  viiL  6-8)  on  the  walls,  doors, 
and  saored  utensils  of  the  temple.  The  position 
occupied  by  these  singular  images  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  mercy-seat— while  the  Shechinah, 
or  sacred  flame  that  symbolized  the  divine  pre- 
sence, and  the  awful  name  of  Jehovqji  in  written 
characters  were  in  the  intervening  space— gave 
rise  to  the  well-known  phraseolo^  of  the  sacred 
writers,  whidi  represents  the  Deity  dwelling  be- 
tween or  inhabiting  the  cherubim ;  and,  in  fiaujt, 
so  intimately  associated  were  thev  with  the  ma- 
nifestation of  the  divine  glory,  that  whether  the 
Lord  is  described  as  bt  rest  or  in  motion,  as 
seated  on  a  throne,  or  riding  in  a  triumphal  cha- 
riot, these  symbolic  fibres  were  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  description  (Numb.  vii.  89;  Ps. 
xviiL  10 ;  Ixzx.  1 ;  xcix.  1-9 ;  Isa.  vi.  2 ;  xxxvii. 
16). 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  Cherubim  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture  is  on  the  expulsion  of  our 
first  parents  from  Eden,  when  the  Lord  placed 
cherubim  on  the  east  of  the  garden ;  or  as  it  may 
be  rendered,  •  before  or  on  the  edge  of  the  garden.' 
The  word  in  the  original  translated  '  on  me  eas^' 
mav  signif|r  as  well*  btfore  or  on  the  edge  of^ 
and  the  historian  does  not  say  that  the  Lord 
placed  there  *  cherubim,* but*  tM  cherubim/  The 
word  rendered  by  our  translators  '  placed,'  sig- 
nifies properly  *  to  place  in  a  tabernacle,'  an  ex- 
pression which,  viewed  in  connection  with  some 
mddents  in^  the  after  history  of  the  primsral 
fkmily  (Gen',  iv.  14-16^,  seems  a  conclusive  esta- 
blishment of  the  opinion  that  this  was  a  local 
tabernacle,  in  which  the  symbols  of  the  Divine 
presence  were  manifested,  suitably  to  the  altered 
circnmstances  in  which  man  after  the  Fall  came 
before  Giod,  and  to  the  acceptable  mode  of  wor- 
ship he  was  taught  to  observe.  That  consecrated 
place,  with  its  striking  symbols,  called  '  the  pre> 
senoe  of  the  Lord,*  uiere  is  reason  to  believe, 
eontinned  till  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  otherwise 
there  would  have  been  nothing  to  guard  the  way 
to  the  tree  of  life :  and  thus  the  knowledge  of 
their  form,  from  the  longevity  of  the  antedila- 
viaos,  could  have  been  easily  transmitted  to  the 
time  of  Abraham.  Moreover,  it  is  an  approved 
opinion  that,  when  those  emblems  were  removed 
at  the  close  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation  firom 
the  place  of  public  worship,  the  ancestors  of 
that  patriarch  formed  small  models  of  them 
for  domestic  use,  under  the  name  of  Sera- 
phim or  Teraphim.  The  next  occasion  in  the 
00UI1W  of  the  sacked  history  on  which  the  che- 
rubim are  noticed  is  when  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  provide  the  furniture  of  the  taber- 
nacle; and.  although  he  received  instructions  to 
make  all  things  aoeording  to  the  pattern  shown 
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him  in  the  Mount,  and  although  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  saw  a  figure  of  the  cherubim,  yet 
we  find  no  minute  and  special  description  of  them, 
as  is  given  of  everything  else,  for  the  direction 
of  the  artificers  (Exod.  xxvi.  31).  The  simple 
mention  which  the  sacred  historian  makes,  in 
both  these  passages,  of  the  chenibim,  conveys  the 
impression  that  the  symbolic  fibres  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Levitical  tabernacle 
were  substantially  the  same  with  those  established 
in  the  primseval  place  of  worship  on  the  outskirts 
of  Eden,  and  that  by  traditional  information,  or 
some  other  means,  their  form  was  so  well  known, 
both  to  Bezaleel  and  the  whole  congregation  of 
Israel,  as  to  render  superfluous  all  further  de- 
scription of  them.  On  no  other  ground  can  we 
account  for  the  total  silence  as  to  Sieir  configura- 
tion, unless  we  embrace  the  groundless  ana  un< 
worthy  opinion  of  those  who  impute  to  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch  a  studied  concealment  of  some 

Sirts  of  his  ritual,  after  the  manner  of  the  Mystics, 
ut  there  was  no  mystery  as  to  those  remarkable 
figures,  for  Ezekiel  knew  at  once  (x.  20)  the 
living  creatures  which  appeared  in  his  vision 
supporting  the  throne  of  God,  and  bearing  it  in 
majesty  from  place  to  place,  to  be  cherubim,  from 
having  frequentiy  seen  them,  in  common  with  all 
other  worshippers,  in  the  carved  work  of  the  outer 
sanctuary.  Moreover,  as  is  the  opinion  of  many 
eminent  divines,  the  visionary  scene  with  whicn 
this  pr6phet  was  fiivoured,  exhibited  a  transcript 
of  the  Temple,  which  was  shown  in  pattern  to 
David,  and  afterwards  erected  by  his  son  and 
successor:  and,  as  the  chief  design  of  that  later 
vision  was  to  inspire  the  Hebrew  exiles  in  Ba- 
bylon with  the  hope  of  seeing,  on  their  return  to 
Judsa,  another  temple,  more  glorious  than  the 
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one  then  in  ruins,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that, 
as  the  whole  style  and  apparatus  of  this  mystic 
temple  bore  an  exact  resemblance  (1  Kings  vi. 
20)  to  that  of  Solomon's  magnificent  edifice,  so 
the  cherubs  also  that  appearMl  to  his  fancy  por- 
trayed on  the  walls  would  be  fho-similes  of  those 
that  belonged  to  its  ancient  prototype.  Taking 
then  his  description  of  them  to  be  the  proper  ap- 
pearance that  belonged  in  common  to  all  his 
cherubic  creamres  (diaps.  i.  x.  xlL),  we  are  led 
to  conclude  that  they  were  compound  figures, 
unlike  any  living  animals  or  real  object  in  nature, 
but  rather  a  combination,  in  one  nondescript  ar- 
tificial image,  of  the  distinguishing  features  and 
properties  of  several.    The  ox,  as  ohief  amoqg 
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the  tame  aud  osefhl  animals,  the  lion  among  the 
wild  ones,  the  eagle  among  the  feathery  tribes, 
and  man,  as  head  over  all — were  the  animals 
which,  or  rather  parts  of  which,  composed  the 
svmbolical  figures.  Each  chemb  had  four  dis- 
tinct faces  on  one  neck— that  of  a  man  in  ftont, 
that  of  a  lion  on  the  right  side,  and  of  an  ox  on 
the  left ;  while  behind  was  the  face  of  an  eagle. 
Each  had  four  wings,  the  two  under  ones  cover- 
ing the  lower  extremities  (Heb.  the  feet),  in  token 
of  decency  and  humility,  while  the  upper  ones, 
8pr«id  out  on  a  level  with  the  head  and  shoulders, 
were  so  joined  together,  to  the  edge  of  his  neigh- 
bours', as  to  form  a  canopy ;  and  in  this  manner 
they  soared  rather  than  flew,  without  any  vi- 
bratory motion  with  their  wings,  through  the  air. 
Each  had  straight  feet  The  Hebrew  version 
renders  it '  a  straight  foot ;'  and  the  probabili^  is, 
that  the  legs  were  destitute  of  any  flexible  ioint 
at  the  knee,  and  so  joined  together  that  its  loco- 
motions must  have  been  performed  in  some  other 
way  than  by  the  ordinary  process  of  walking,  or 
liftmg  one  foot  after  another.  The  ideal  picture, 
then,  which  Ezekiel's  description  would  lead  us 
to  form  of  the  cherub,  is  that  of  a  winged  man,  or 
winged  ox,  accordin£|  to  the  particular  phase  it 
exmbited  or  the  particular  direction  from  which 
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it  was  seen.  To  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Watts, 
*  That  fiffure  which  would  have  had  all  four 
ikcet  visible  if  it  had  stood  forth  as  a  real  animal 
or  a  statue,  could  have  had  but  two  faces,  or  at 
most  three,  visible  when  figured  on  a  wall  or 
curtain,  the  other  being  hid  behind;  and  thus 
the  cherubs  may  be  in  all  places  of  Scripture  the 
same  fbar-fkoed  animals,  and  yet  only  two  or 
three  of  their  faces  appear,  aooonling  to  their  de- 
signed titaation  and  the  art  of  perspective. 
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Whether  the  solden  calf  constructed  by  Aaron 
migtki  be— not  tbe  Apis  of  Earpt—bat  a  repre- 
tentatioQ  of  the  antediliivian  Chembim^as  some 
Mppoae,  from  its  being  made  on  *  a  feast  to  the 
LoaV  and  oaUod  '  tbe  goJt  of  Israel '  (EaBod. 
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xxxit  5),  and  whether  Jeroboam,  in  the  erection 
of  his  two  calves,  intended  a  schismatic  imitation 
of  the  sacred  symbols  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
rather  than  the  introduction  of  a  new  species  of 
idolatry  (1  Kings  xii.  28),  we  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire.  But,  as  paganism  is  a  corruption  of 
patriarchal  worship— each  nation  having  added 
something  according  to  its  own  taste  and  fkncy — 
perhaps  we  may  find  a  confirmation  of  the  views 
given  above  of  the  compound  form  of  the  che- 
rubim in  the  straneely  compounded  figures  under 
which  some  of  the  heathen  deities  are  repre- 
sented, or  which  symbolised  their  attributes,  as 
shown  in  the  preceding  engraving.  Many  of 
these  havfe  outspread  or  Towering  wings,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Hebrew  cherubim ;  and  there  are 
perhaps  few  subjects  which  admit  of  more  ample 
illustration  from  ancient  monuments. 

The  opinions  concerning  the  design  of  the 
cherubim  are  as  diversified  as  those  relative  to 
their  foim.  All  are  agreed  that  they  had  a  sym- 
bolical meaning,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain it  The  ancients,  as  well  as  the  fktbers, 
considered  that  they  had  both  a  physical  and  a 
metaphysical  object  The  opinions  of  the  mo- 
dems may  be  reduced  to  three  systems.  Hutch- 
inson and  his  followers  consider  the  cherubim  as 
emblems  of  the  Trinity,  with  man  incorporated 
into  the  divine  essence.  But  the  f^nnd  objection 
to  this  theory,  where  it  is  at  all  mtelligible,  is, 
that  not  only  are  the  cherubim,  in  all  the  places 
of  Scripture  where  they  are  introduced,  described 
as  distmct  from  God,  and  no  more  than  his  at- 
tendants, but  that  it  represents  the  divine  Being, 
who  is  a  pure  spirit,  without  parts,  passions,  or 
anything  material,  makins  a  visible  jucture  of 
himself,  when  in  all  ages,  from  th**  beginning  of 
time,  he  has  expressly  prohibited  *  the  likeness 
of  anything  in  heaven  above'  AncKher  system 
renirds  the  cherubim  as  symbolical  of  the  chief 
ruling  powers  by  which  God  carries  on  the 
operations  of  nature.  As  the  heaven  of  heavens 
was  typified  by  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  Levi, 
tical  tabernacle  (Heb.  ix.  3-12,  24-28),  this  system 
considers  that  the  visible  heavens  may  be  typified 
by  the  holy  place  or  the  outer  sanctuary,  and 
accordingly  nnding,  as  its  supporters  imagine 
they  do,  the  cherubim  identified  with  the  aerial 
firmament  and  its  elements  in  such  passages  as 
the  following :  Ps.  xviii.  10;  Deut  xxxiii.  26; 
Ps.  Ixviii.  4  ;  he  is  said  to  descend  in  fire 
(Exod.  xix.  18),  and  between  which  he  dwelt  in 
light  (1  Tim.  vi.  16);  and  it  was  in  this  verj- 
manner  he  manifested  his  divine  glory  in  the 
tabernacle  and  temple — they  interpret  the  cheru- 
bim, on  which  the  Lord  is  described  as  riding, 
to  be  symbolical  of  the  wind,  the  clouds,  the  fire, 
the  light ;  in  short,  the  heavens,  the  atmosphere, 
the  great  physical  powers  by  which  the  Creator 
and  preserver  of  the  universe  carries  on  the 
operations  of  nature. 

A  third  system  considers  the  chemlnm,  fh>m 
their  being  instituted  immediately  after  the  Fall, 
as  having  particular  reference  to  the  redemption 
of  man,  and  as  symbolical  of  the  mat  and  active 
rulers  or  ministers  of  the  churm.  Those  who 
adopt  this  theory  as  the  true  feplanation  of  their 
emblematical  meaning,  are  accustomed  to  refbr 
to  the  living  creatures,  or  cherubim,  mentioned 
in  the  Apocalyptic  vision  (Rev.  iv.  6),  impro- 
perly  rendered    m    ow    Engliih 
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'  beasts,'  and  which,  it  is  clear,  were  not  angels, 
but  redeemed  men  connected  with  the  church, 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  blessings  and  glory 
procared  'by  the  Lamb.  The  same  character 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  living  creatures  in 
Ezekiel's  visions,  and  to  the  cherubim,  which 
stood  over  and  looked  into  the  mercy-seat, 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  atonement,  and 
on  the  Shechinah,  or  divine  glory  arising  from 
it,  as  well  as  th'*  cherubic  figures  which  were 
placed  on  the  edge  of  Ekien ;  and  thus  the  cheru- 
bim, which  are  prominently  introduced  in  all  the 
three  successive  dispensations  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  appear  to  be  s^'mbols  of  those  who,  in 
every  age,  should  officially  study  and  proclaim 
the  glory  and  manifold  wisdom  of  God. 

CHESTNUT-TREE,  a  tree  which  is  named 
thrice  in  the  Scriptures.  It  occurs  among  the 
'speckled  rods'  which  Jacob  placed  in  the  wa- 
tering-troughs before  the  sheep  (Gen,  xxx.  37): 
its  grandeur  is  indicated  in  Ezek.  xxxi.  8,  as  well 
as  in  EIcclus.  xxiv.  19  :  it  is  noted  for  its  masni- 
fioence,  shooting  its  high  boughs  aloft.      This 
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lift.    [PUna-tree— FlataBos  Oirientalii.] 

description  agrees  well  with  the  plane-tree,  which 
is  adopted  by  all  the  ancient  translators,  and 
scarcely  any  one  now  doubts  that  this  is  the  tree 
which  IS  meant 

The  Oriental  plane-tree  is  a  native  of  Western- 
most Asia,  although,  according  to  Professor 
Royle,  it  extends  as  far  eastwanl  as  Cashmere. 
The  stem  is  tall,  erect,  and  covered  with  a 
smooth  bark  which  annually  &lls  off.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  scarcely  distinguishable : 
they  come  oat  a  little  before  the  leaves.  The 
wood  of  the  plane-tree  is  fine-grained,  hard,  and 
rather  brittle  than  tough ;  when  old,  it  is  ssid  to 
acquire  dark  veins,  and  lo  take  ihe  appearance  of 
I  walnut  wood. 

I  In  those  situations  which  are  favourable  to  its 
j  growth,  huge  branches  spread  oat  in  all  directions 
I  from  the  massive  trunk,  invested  with  broad, 
deeply-divided,  and  [flossy  green  leaves.  This 
body  of  rich  foliage,  joined  to  the  smoothness  of 
the  stem,  and  tlw  symmetry  of  the  general 
gnMrtK  Kcadan  the  phuie-tr«e  one  of  the  noblest 


objects  in  the  veeetaMe  kingdom.  It  has  now, 
and  had  also  of  old,  the  reputation  of  being  tlic 
tree  which  most  effectually  excludes  the  sun's 
beams  in  summer,  and  most  readily  admits  them 
in  winter— thus  affording  the  bebt  shelter  from 
the  extremes  of  both  seasons. 

For  this  reason  it  was  planted  near  public 
buildiugs  and  palaces,  a  practice  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  adopted ;  and  the  former 
delighted  to  adorn  with  it  tneir  academic  walks 
and  places  of  public  exercise.  In  the  East,  the 
plane  seems  to  have  been  considered  sacred,  as 
the  oak  was  formerly  in  Britain.  This  distinc- 
tion is  in  most  countries  awarded  to  the  most 
magnificent  species  of  tree  which  it  produces. 
Ill  Palestine,  for  instance,  where  the  plane  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  common,  the  tere- 
binth seems  to  have  possessed  pre-eminence.  No 
one  is  ignorant  of  the  celebrated  story  of  Xerxes 
arresting  the  march  of  his  K^md  army  before  a 
noble  plane-tree  in  Lydia,  that  he  might  render 
honour  to  it,  and  adorn  its  boughs  with  golden 
chains,  bracelets,  and  other  rich  ornaments. 

The  Oriental  plane  endures  our  own  climate 
well,  and  ^ows  to  a  fine  tree ;  but  not  to  the 
enormous  size  which  it  sometimes  attains  in  the 
E^t  Evelyn  (in  his  S^/ha)  seems  to  ascribe 
the  introduction  of  the  plane-tree  into  England 
to  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  who  planted  some 
which  were  still  flourishing  at  Verulam  in  1 706. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  first  plantation  of  any 
note ;  but  it  app^rs  from  Turner's  herbal  (pub- 
lished in  1551),  that  the  tree  was  known  and 
cultivated  in  this  country  before  the  chancellor 
was  bom. 

CHILDREN.  The  more  children— especially 
male  children — a  person  had  amon^  the  Hebrews, 
the  more  was  he  honoured,  it  being  considered 
as  a  mark  of  divine  favour,  while  sterile  people 
were,  on  the  contrary,  held  in  contempt  (com  p. 
Gen.  xi.  30 ;  xxx.  1 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  5 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  23 ; 
Ps.  cxxvii.  3,  tq- ;  cxxviiL  3  ;  Luke  L  7  ;  ii.  5). 
That  children  were  olten  taken  as  bondsmen  bv 
a  creditor  for  debts  contracted  by  the  father,  is 
evident  from  2  Kings  iv.  I ;  Isa.  1.  1 ;  Neh.  v.  5. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  a  fiither  had  almost  unli- 
mited power  over  his  children,  nor  do  we  find 
any  law  in  the  Pentateuch  restricting  that  power 
to  a  certain  age ;  it  was  indeed  the  parents  who 
even  selected  wives  for  their  sons  (Gen.  xxL  21 ; 
Exod.  zxi.  9,  10, 1 1 ;  Judg.  xiv.  2,  5).  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  a  fisther's  power  over  his 
daughters  was  still  greater  than  that  over  his 
sons,  since  he  might  even  annul  a  sacred  vow 
made  by  a  daughter,  but  not  one  made  by  a  son 
(^Num.  xxx.  4, 16).  Children  corsinsr  or  assault- 
ing their  parents  were  punished  by  uie  Mo6;ucal 
Law  with  death  (Exod.  xxi.  15,  17 ;  Lev.  xx.9). 
Before  the  time  of  Moses  a  father  had  the  right 
to  choose  among  his  male  children,  and  declare 
one  of  them  (usually  the  child  of  his  fkvourite 
wife)  as  his  first-bom,  though  he  was  perhaps 
only  the  youngest  Properlv  speaking,  the  '  first- 
bom'  was  he  who  was  first  begotten  by  the 
father,  siuce  polygamy  excluded  all  regard  in 
that  respect  to  the  mother.  Thus  Jacob  had  ' 
sons  by  all  his  four  wives,  while  only  one  of  > 
them  was  called  the  first-bom  (Gen.  xlix.  3) ;  > 
we  find,  however,  instances  where  that  name  is 
applied  also  to  the  first-bom  on  the  mother's 
nib  (1  Chron.  iL  AO;  oomp.  ▼.  42;  Gen.  zxiL 
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2l\    The  privfleges  of  the  first-born  were  con- 
n^rahle,  as  shown  in  Bibthbight. 

The  first-born  son,  if  not  expressly  deprived 
by  the  father  of  his  peculiar  rights,  as  was  the 
case  with  Reuben  (Gen.  xlix.)>  was  at  liberhr  to 
sell  them  to  a  youneer  brother,  as  happened  in 
the  case  of  Esau  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xxv.  31,  wq.). 
Considering  the  many  privileges  attached  to  first- 
birth,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  Apostle  called 
Esau  a  thonghtlest  person  {Heh.  xii.  16).  There 
are  some  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the  modes  in 
which  children  were  oirried.  These  appear  to 
be  adequately  represented  by  the  existing  usages, 
as  represented  in  the  following  cut  (Na  126),  in 
which  fig.  1  represents  a  Nestorian  woman  bear- 
ing her  child  bundled  at  her  back,  and  fig.  2,  an 
Egyptian  female  bearing  her  child  on  hef  shoul- 
der.   The  former  mode  appears  to  be  alluded  to 


in  several  places,  and  the  latter  in  Isa.  xlix.  22. 
For  o^er  matters  regarding  children,  see  Adop- 
tion, BiBTH,  Birthright,  Education. 

CHl'OS,  onie  of  the  principal  islands  of  the 
Ionian  Archipela^  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  15. 
It  belonged  to  loma,  and  lay  between  the  islands 
Lesbos  and  Samos,  and  distant  eight  miles  from 
the  nearest  promontory  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
thirty  miles  long  firom  N.  to  S.,  and  its  greatest 
breaath  ten  miles.  It  is  very  fertile  in  cotton, 
silk,  and  fruit,  and  was  anciently  celebrated  for 
its  wine.  The  principal  town  was  also  called 
Chios,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  harbour. 
The  island  is  now  called  by  the  Greeks  Khio, 
and  by  the  Italians  Scio.  The  wholesale  mas- 
sacre and  enslavement  of  the  inhabitants  by  the 
Turks  in  1822  forms  one  of  the  most  shocking 
incidents  of  the  Greek  war. 

CHIS'LEV  (1  Maco.  i.  54)  is  the  name  of  that 
month  which  is  the  third  of  the  civil,  and  the 
ninth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  of  the  Jews,  and 
which  oommenoes  with  the  new  moon  of  our  De- 
cember. 

The  memorable  davs  which  were  observed  in 
this  month  were:— 'f he  feast  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple,  in  commemoration  of  its  being 
purified  fW>m  the  heathen  abominations  of  the 
^yrians,  which  was  celebrated  by  illuminations 
and  great  demonstrations  of  joy  for  eight  days, 
beginning  from  the  25th  of  this  month  (1  Mace 
iv.  59) :  and  a  fast  on  account  of  Jehoiakim  hav- 
ing, in  this  month,  burnt  the  voW  contiuning  Jere- 
miah's prophecy  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22,  23).  There  is 
some  dispute  whether  this  fiut  was  observed  on 
the  6th  or  on  the  28th  of  the  month.  It  is  an 
argnment  in  fiivour  of  the  eariier  day  that  the 
other  would  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  eight  days' 
(festival  of  the  dedioatioo. 

CHITTIM,  or  KiRiM*  ft  brasoli  of  the  de- 
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sccndaats  of  Javan,  the  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x. 
4).  On  the  authority  of  Josephus,  who  is  followed 
by  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  it  has  been  generaUy 
admitted  that  the  Chittim  migrated  fl!om  Pbcenicia 
to  Cyprus,  and  foanded  there  the  town  of  Cttium, 
tho  modem  Chitti.  *  Chethimns  possessed  the 
island  of  Chethinia,  which  is  now  called  Cyprus, 
and  fipom  this,  all  islands  and  maritime  places  are 
called  Chethim  by  the  Hebrews.'  Cicero,  it  may 
be  remarked,  speaks  of  the  Qtians  as  a  Phosniciai: 
colony.  Some  pasringet  in  the  prophets  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  6 ;  Isa.  xxiii.  1, 12)  imply  an  mtimate  con- 
nection between  Chittim  and  Tyre.  At  a  later 
period  the  name  was  applied  to  the  Macedonians. 
Hen^stenberg  has  lately  endeavoured  to  provi^ 
that  m  every  passa^  in  the  Old  Testament  where 
the  word  occurs,  it  means  Cyprus,  or  the  Cy 
prians. 

After  B  careful  examination  of  the  works  in 
which  this  point  is  discussed,  the  writer  is  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  editor  of  the  Pidorial  Bible:  *  Chittim  seen^ 
to  be  a  name  of  large  ri^ification  (such  as  our 
Levant),  applied  to  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  a  loose  sense,  without  fixing  the 
particular  part,  though  particular  and  different 
parts  of  the  whole  are  probably  in  most  cases  tb 
be  understood'  (v.  notes  on  Esek.  xxvii.  6). 

CHI'UN.    [Remphah.] 

CHIXyE,  a  Christian  woman  at  Corinth,  some 
members  of  whose  family  afforded  Paul  intelli- 
gence conoeming  the  divisions  which  reigned  iii 
the  church  at  that  place  (1  Cor.  i.  11). 

CHORA'ZIN,  a  town  mentioned  in  Matt.  xi. 
21 ;  Luktf  X.  13,  in  connection  with  Bethsaida  and 
Capernaum,  not  far  from  which,  in  Galilee,  it 
appears  to  have  been  situated.  Jerome  makes  it 
a  village  of  Galilee,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Tibe- 
rias, two  miles  fh>m  Capernaum.  But  no  plaoe 
of  the  name  has  been  hi^orically  noticed  since  his 
days ;  and  not  only  the  town,  but  its  very  name 
appears  to  have  long  since  perished.  PBethebda  ; 
Capbrnauii.1 

CHRIST.    [jEHua.] 

CHRONICLES.  This  name  seems  to  have 
been  first  given  to  two  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  Jerome.  The  Hebrews  call  them 
wordt  afdatfs,  diariee,  or  jourttaUf  and  reckon  them 
but  one  book. 

In  1  Chron.  i.-ix.  is  eiven  a  series  of  genealo* 
gical  tables  interspersed  with  historical  notices, 
lliese  genealogies  are  not  complete. 

1  Chiron.  x.-xxix.  contains  the  history  of  David, 
partly  agreeing  with  the  account  given  of  him  iu 
the  faoolu  of  Samuel,  though  with  several  import- 
ant additions  relating  to  the  Levites. 

2  Chrou.  i.-ix.  contains  the  history  of  Solo- 
mon. 

2  Chron.  x.-xxviii.  furnishes  a  succinct  account 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  while  Israel  still  re- 
mained, but  separate  from  the  history  of  the 
latter. 

2  Chron.  xxix.-xxxvi.  describes  the  kinsdom  of 
Judali  after  the  downfall  of  Israel,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  worship  of  God. 

^  From  this  analysis  it  appears  that  the  Chro- 
nicles contain  an  epitome  of  sacred  history,  parti- 
cularly from  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation  to 
the  end  of  the  first  captivity. 

The  diction  of  the  Chronicles  is  such  as  salts 
the  time  iauMtfiate/jf  aabseqaent  to  the  ciq^ivi^ 
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It  u  fabttaatiallT  tiie  mine  with  thtt  of  Ezra, 
N^bemiah.  and  kBth«r,  which  were  all  written 
shortly  af^  the  Babvloniab  exile.  It  is  mixed 
with  Aramttuau,  marking  at  once  the  decliue  of 
the  Jews  in  power,  and  the  corruption  of  their 
oatiTe  tongne.  Tlie  pure  Hebrew  had  been  then 
Uiid  aside.  It  was  lost  during  their  sojourn  in 
Babylon. 

Internal  evidence  suffidently  demonstrates  that 
the  Chronicles  were  written  after  the  captivity. 
Thns  the  history  is  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the 
exile,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  restoration  by 
Cyras  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21,  22).  It  is  certain 
that  they  were  compiled  after  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
( 2  Chrou.  xxxT.  25>  who  lived  to  see  the  destruc- 
bon  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldseans.  The  gene- 
alogy of  Zembhabel  is  even  continued  to  the  time 
of  Alexander  (1  Chron.  iii.  19-24).  The  same 
opinion  is  soppoarted  by  the  character  of  the  oriho- 
yraphw  and  the  nature  of  the  language  employed, 
as  we  nave  already  seen,  both  which  are  Araiuseau 
in  complexion,  and  harmonize  with  the  books 
osofessedly  written  after  the  exile.  The  Jews 
generally  ascribe  the  Chronicles  to  Kzru,  and  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  they  were  reaily  writ- 
ten by  him. 

The  prindpal  design  of  the  writer  seems  to 
have  been  to  maintain  the  proper  distinctions  be- 
tween the  tribes  and  fiimilies  of  the  returning 
Hebrews,  that  the  Messiah's  descent  out  of  the 
tribe  and  fiimily  whence  bc'was  to  spring  accord- 
ing to  prophecy,  might  be  made  matiilest.  Ac- 
oordingiy,  the  family  of  David  is  specially  noUced 
and  prominently  portrayed.  The  author  also 
shows  how  the  lands  had  been  distributed  before 
the  eaptivity,  that  the  people  might  obtain  the 
aneient  inheritance  of  their  fathers.  lu  doing  so 
be  goes  back  to  the  moat  ancient  times,  and  pre- 
sents to  his  countrymen  their  earliest  history,  lest, 
during  their  exile,  they  might  have  forgotten 
their  original  and  lost  the  traoes  of  their  real 
ancestry.  In  addition  to  this  object  it  was  also 
intended  u>  show  how  the  worship  of  God  should 
be  properly  resumed  and  orderly  re-established, 
in  acoordanoe  with  snch  a  purpose  he  gives  the 
genealogy  of  the  priests  and  Levites  more  fully 
than  any  other  writer,  records  their  functions 
and  rank,  and  enters  with  particularity  into  the 
arrangemeuts  established  among  them  by  David 
and  Silomon.  Tliese  two  purposes,  which  are 
closely  allied,  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  per- 
fect congruity  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  Cnro- 
aides.  They  account  for  the  genealogical  tables, 
the  sped£cations  of  tribes  and  ikmilies  with  their 
sitnatson,  as  also  for  a  variety  of  references  to  the 
priests  and  Levites,  to  tlte  preparations  nude  by 
Onvid  for  boilding  the  temple,  tlie  refbnnations 
which  took  place  at  different  periods,  the  pros- 
peril^  of  soeh  kings  as  Ibared  Jehovah  and  walked 
m  his  ways,  to  the  marvelloos  interpoaiticsas  of 
Heaven  on  behalf  of  those  who  trusted  in  Him 
aloue,  to  the  idoUtry  of  Israel  and  their  conse* 
4|iiettt  misfortunes. 

The  books  of  Chronicles  aa  compared  with 
those  of  Kings  are  more  didactic  than  kiaioncaL 
The  kittoriaU  tendency  is  subordinated  to  the 
didactic.  Indeed,  the  purely  historic  form  appears 
Id  be  preserved  only  in  so  far  as  it  presentexi  an 
appropriate  medium  for  those  religions  and  moral 
observations  whidi  the  author  was  directed  to  ad- 
Samnel  and  Kings  are  raoM  oocnpied  with 
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the  relation  of  political  oocnrrenoes ;  while  the 
Chronicles  furnish  detailed  accounts  of  cceUna;^ 
tical  institutions. 

A  thorough  examination  of  these  books  as  com* 
pared  with  those  of  Samuel  and  Eangs  will  satisQr 
the  inquirer  that  the  latter  were  known  to  Ezra 
and  extensively  used  by  him  in  Uie  composition  of 
Chronicles. 

But  these  books  are  not  the  only  source  fix>m 
which  the  Chronicles  have  been  taken.  Publie 
documents  formed  the  common  groundwork  of  the 
three  histories.  The  Pentateuch  has  abo  been 
used  in  their  compilation.  A*  comparison  of  the 
first  nine  chapters  of  1  Chron.  with  the  Mosaic 
books  will  show  the  parallelism  existing  between 
them ;  and  it  shoula  be  esp(>cially  noticed  that 
1  Chron.  i.  43-54  agrees  verbatim  with  Genesis 
zxxvi.  31-43.  Perhaps,  however,  this  passage  in 
both  has  been  drawn  rrom  the  same  source. 

As  the  Almighty  does  nothing  superfluously, 
and  puts  forth  no  exertion  of  hia  power  where  his 
infinite  wisdom  does  not  perceive  a  fitting  necea- 
sity,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary,  as  fsr  as 
we  can  perceive,  to  suggest  anew  to  the  mind  of 
the  writer  facts  with  which  he  most  have  been 
partially  acqusinted  by  tradition,  and  which  he 
nad  an  opportunity  of  knowing  from  the  sacred 
records.  It  is  evident  that  the  Chronicles  were 
eompiled  not  only  from  former  inspired  writing, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  from  public  records,  regis- 
ters, and  genealogies  belonffiug  to  the  Jews. 
That  national  annals  existed  there  can  be  no 
doubt     They  are  expressly  mentioned,  aa  in 

1  Chron.  xxvii.  24.  They  contained  an  aocoum 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  were  generally  lodged  in  the  taber- 
nacle or  temple,  where  they  could  be  most  conve- 
niently consulted. 

The  histories  of  kincs  appear  to  have  been 
usually  written  by  nropkets  (t  Chron.  xxiz.  29; 

2  Chron.  ix.  29;  xii.  15 ;  xiii.  22).  Hence  they 
oonstantiy  refer  to  the  divine  rewards  and  punish- 
ments characterizing  the  theocracy.  These  his- 
torical writings  of  the  prophets  were,  for  the  most 
part,  inserted  in  the  public  annals,  as  is  evident 
fW>m  2  Chron.  xz.  84;  xxxii.  82;  xiL  15;  xxiv. 
27.  Whether  they  were  alway*  so  inserted  ii- 
ouestionable,  for  they  seem  to  be  distingnisheii 
Rom  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  in  2  Chroo. 
xxxiii.  19.  From  sndi  sources  Ezra  extracted 
the  accounts  which  he  was  prompted  to  write  fo! 
the  use  of  mankind  in  all  a^.  We  cannot 
believe  that  his  selection  was  indiscriminate  oi 
careless.  His  inspiration  effectaally  secured  hin. 
affainst  ever}'thing  that  was  inaccurate  or  nnsnit- 
able  to  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  snpema- 
torally  enlightened.  That  he  committed  mistaken 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted,  else  his  history 
is  impugned  and  its  position  in  the  canon  inexpli 
cable.  His  veradty,  integrity,  and  scrupulous 
exactness  most  be  held  liut  by  every  right-minded 
believer. 

From  an  inspection  of  1  Chron.  zvi.  4-41 ; 
1  Chron.  xxii.-xxvi.  28 ;  zxviii.  xxix.;  2  Chron 
XV.  1-15;  2  Chron.  xvii.  7.  &c.;  xxvi.  16-21: 
XXX.;  xxxi.,  it  will  be  manifest,  that  it  was  on« 
design  of  Ezra  to  notice  with  particularity  th» 
order  of  the  divine  worship  as  established  b} 
David  and  Solomon,  with  various  reformations  hi 
the  theocracy  that  took  place  at  different  times. 
The  Levitical  priesthood,  and  the  public  servict 
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of  God,  are  specially  noticed  and  prominently 
brought  into  view.  Vrom.  2  Chron.  xi'ii.;  xx. 
21,  Sc;  xix.  2,  &c.;  xxv.  7,  &c.,  it  is  evident 
that  God's  miraculous  interference  on  behalf  of 
Judah,  and  his  displeasure  with  idolatrous  Israel, 
were  also  intended  to  be  depicted.  In  accordance 
with  the  same  object,  piou&  kings  evincing  appro- 
priate zeal  for  the  glory  of  Jehovah  are  com- 
mended, and  their  efforts  marked  with  approval 
(oomp.  2  Chron.  xiv.  6-13;  xvii.  10,  &c.;  xx, ; 
XX vi.  5,  &c. ;  xxvii.  4-G,  5:c.),  while  the  ruin  of 
idolatrous  practices  is  fiircibiy  ailduced  (2  Chron. 
xxi.  n,&c.;  xxviii.  5,&c.;  xxxiii.  ll,&a;  xxv. 
14,  &c.;  xxxvi.  6). 

Such  are  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  these 
books;  and  we  now  ask  the  impartial  reader 
to  consider  if  they  be  not  worthy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  under  whose  guidance  the  Uhronicles  were 
written.  Are  they  not  admirably  in  unison  with 
the  character  of  Kzra  the  high-priest  and  re- 
former ?  What  more  natural,  or  more  accordant 
with  the  solicitudes  of  this  holy  man,  tlian  to  dwell 
upon  such  matters  as  relate  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  to  the  priests,  and  Levites?  Surely  he 
was  appropriately  directed  to  record  the  reforma- 
tions effected  by  godly  kings,  and  ihe  diuistrous 
consequences  of  forsaking  the  true  God,  whose 
zeal  was  abundantly  manifested  in  reform,  and  to 
whom  idc^try  was  peculiarly  offensive.  And  yvt 
apon  these  very  chapters  and  paragraphs  charges 
the  moat  flagrant  have  been  founded.  The  author 
of  them  has  been  accused  of  hatred  to  Israel,  pre- 
dilection for  the  Levites,  love  of  the  marvellous 
di'sign  to  magnify  pious  kings  and  to  heighten  the 
mistakes  of  Uie  kmgdom  of  Israel.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  any  refutation  of  these  mon- 
itroos  accusations.  They  bear  with  them  their 
own  coudenmation.  They  are  the  offaprinff  of 
that  Rationalism  which  resolves  to  see  nothing 
but  what  it  relishes.  On  every  page  of  these  his- 
torical books  are  impressed  ^eiiuinenesa  and  ho- 
nettif.  The  writer  candidly  refers  to  the  sources 
wheoee  his  information  was  derived;  and  con- 
lemporary  readers,  placing  implicit  reliance  on 
his  statements,  allowed  the  original  documents  to 
perish.  He  relates  many  things  disgraceful  to 
Judah  and  its  kings,  while  he  evmces  no  desire  to 
palliate  or  conceal  sin.  He  even  retains,  as  we 
have  seen  before,  expressions  incongruous  with 
his  own  age,  and  therefore  exactly  copied  from 
the  ancient  records.  Surely  a  writer  guilty  of 
falsification  would  have  been  careful  to  alter 
these  into  exact  correspondence  with  his  own 
times.  Transparent  simplicity  of  characU;r  needs 
not  snch  minutiae. 

CHUYS'OLITE.  This  word  occurs  only  in 
Rev.  xxi.  20  in  the  enumeration  of  the  stones  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
This  stone  is  found  sr^lid,  and  in  grains,  or  in  an- 
gular pieces.  The  prevailing  colour  is  yellowish 
green,  and  pistachio  green  of  every  variety  and 
degree  of  shade,  but  always  with  a  yellow  and 
eoTd  lustre.  Although  this  stone  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word 
Thanhishf  which  occurs  in  Exod.  xxviii.  20; 
!  xxxix.  13;  Ezek.  i.  C;  x.  9;  xxviii.  13;  Cant 

I  •  V.  4 ;  Dan.  x.  6,  and  is  in  all  these  places  traiis- 
ij  lated  *  beryl.'     The  name  Tftarshish  stone  seems 

I I  to  intimate  that  it  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  as 
! '  brought  firom  the  part  so  called.    [Thabshibb.') 
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CHRTSOP'RASUS.  This  occurs  only  in  Rev. 
xxi.  20.  The  name  literally  signifies '  leekgreen 
stone,'  and  it  is,  as  that  name  imports,  of  a  green- 
ish golden  colour  like  a  leek,  that  is  usually 
apple-zreen  passing  into  crass  green. 

CHURCH.  The  original  Greek  word  which 
is  thus  rendered,  in  its  larger  signification  denotes  a 
number  of  persons  called  toother  for  ant/  purpose, 
an  assembly  of  any  kind,  civil  or  religious.  As, 
however,  it  is  usually  applied  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  religious  assemblages,  it  is  very  properly 
translated  by  *  assembly,'  in  the  few  instances  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  civil  sense  (Acts  xix.  32, 
39,  41).  It  is,  however,  well  to  note  that  the 
word  rendered  *  assembly '  in  these  verses  is  the 
same  which  is  rendenKi  '  church '  everywhere 
el»e. 

In  a  few  places  the  word  occurs  in  the  Jewish 
sense,  of  a  con^gation,  an  assembly  of  the  people 
for  worship,  either  in  a  synagogue  (Matt,  xviii. 
17)  or  generally  of  the  Jews  re^rded  as  a  reli- 
gious Irady  (Acts  vii.  38;  Heb.  li.  12). 

But  the  word  most  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  an  assemblage  (of  Christians) 
generally  (1  Cor.  xi.  18).  Hence  it  denotes  a 
church,  the  Christian  church;  in  which,  how- 
ever, we  distinguish  certain  shades  of  meaning, 
viz. — 1.  A  particular  church,  a  church  in  a 
certain  place,  as  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  vilL  1 ;  xi. 
2*2,  &c),  in  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  26;  xiii.  I,  &c.>, 
in  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  2  Cor.  i.  1),  &c.  &c.  2. 
(Churches  of  (Gentile)  Christians,  without  dis- 
tinguishing place  (Rom.  xvi.  4).  S.  An  assembly 
of  Christians  which  meets  anywhere,  as  in  the 
house  of  any  one  (Rom.  xvi.  5;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  : 
Philem.  2).  The  Church  universal— the  whole 
body  of  Christian  believers  (Matt  xvi.  18;  I 
Cor.  zii.  28;  Gal.  L  IS;  Eph.  i  22;  iii.  10; 
Heb.  xii.  23,  &c.). 

CHU'SHAN-RISHATHA'IM,  aking  of  Meso- 
potamia,  by  whom  the  Israelites  were  oppressed 
for  eight  years  (b.c.  1394  to  B.C.  140i),  until 
delivered  by  Othniel  (Jndg.  ill  8-10). 

CHU'ZA,  steward  of  Herod  Antipas,  whose 
wife  Joanna  was  one  of  those  who  employed 
their  means  ui  contributing  to  the  wants  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  (Luke  viiL  3). 

CILICIA,  the  south-eastern  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  on  the  W.  bv  Pamphylia  ;  sepa- 
rated on  the  N.  from  Cappadocia  by  the  Taurus 
range,  and  on  the  E.  by  Amanus  from  Syria ; 
and  having  the  gulf  of  Issus  (Iskenderoon)  a.^d 
the  Cilician  Sea  (Acts  xxrii.  5)  on  the  South. 
B^  the  ancients  the  eastern  jMxi  was  called 
Cilicia  Proper,  or  the  level  Cilicia;  and  the 
western,  the  rouch,  or  mountainous.  The  ff)rmer 
was  well- watered,  and  abounded  in  various  kinds 
of  grain  and'fiiiits.  The  chief  towns  in  tlii» 
division  were  /ssn«,  at  the  south-eastern  extre- 
mity, celebrated  for  the  victory  of  Alexaiider 
over  Darius  Codomanus  (b.c.  333),  and  not  far 
from  the  passes  of  Amanus ;  Solx,  originally  a 
colony  of  Argives  and  Rhodians;  and  Tarsus, 
the  birth-place  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Tab  is] 
Cilicia  Trachea  fhrnished  an  inexhaustible  suppl} 
of  cedars  and  firs  for  ship-building;  it  was  alM» 
noted  for  a  species  of  goat,  of  whose  skins  cloak- 
and  tents  were  manufuctured.  Its  breed  of 
horses  was  so  superior,  that  360  (one  for  each 
day  of  the  year)  formed  part  of  the  amuial  tril  ntc 
to  the  king  of  Persia.     The  neighbourhood  of 
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Coryetn  prodoced  lar|;e  quantities  of  saffron* 
Though  partially  subject^  to  the  Assyrians, 
Mcdes,  Persians,  Syrians,  and  Romans,  the  Eleu- 
thero-  (or  free)  CHiclans,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountainoos  districts  were  called,  were 
goTerned  by  their  own  kings,  till  the  time  of 
Vespssian.  The  sea-coast  was  for  a  long  time 
occupied  by  pirates,  who  carried  on  the  appro- 
priate vocation  of  slave-merchants,  and  fonnd 
ample  encouragement  for  that  nefarious  traffic 
among  the  opulent  Romans ;  but  at  last  their  de- 
predations became  so  formidable,  that  Pompey 
was  invested  with  extraordinary  powers  for  their 
suppression,  which  he  accomplished  in  forty  days. 
He  settled  the  surviving  freebooters  at  Solae. 
which  he  rebuilt  and  named  Pompeiopolis.  Ci- 
cero wa^  proconsul  of  Cilicia  (a.u.c.  702),  and 
gained  some  successes  over  the  mountaineers  of 
Amanus,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
triumph.  Many  Jews  were  settled  in  Cilicia 
(Acts  vi.  9). 

According  to  the  modem  Turkish  divisions  of 
Asia  Minor,  Cilicia  Proper  belongs  to  the  Pasha- 
lic  of  Adana ;  and  Cilicia  Trachea  to  the  Liwah 
of  Itcfail  in  the  Monsselimlik  of  Cyprus. 

CIN*NAMON  occurs  in  three  places  of  Scrip- 
ture.; first,  about  1 600  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  Ezod.  xxx.  23,  where  it  is  enumerated  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  holy  anointing  oil:  'Take  thou  also 
unto  thee  powerful  spices,  myrrh,  and  of  sweet 
cinnamon  {^kinMunon  betem)  half  as  much  (t.  e, 
250  shekels),  together  with  sweet  calamus  and 
cassia.'  It  is  next  mentioned  in  Prov.  vii.  17, 
and  again  in  Cant.  iv.  14;  while  in  Rev.  xxiiL 
13,  among  the  merchandise  of  Babylon,  wc  have 
'cinnamon,  and  odours,  and  ointments,  and 
frankincense.' 

Many  writers  have  doubted  whether  the  kin- 
namon  of  the  Hebrews  is  the  same  article  that 
we  now  call  cinnamon.  Others  have  doubted 
whether  our  cinnamon  was  at  all  known  to  the 
ancients.  But  the  same  thin^  has  been  said  of 
almost  every  other  drug  which  is  noticed  by 
them.  If  we  were  to  put  faith  in  all  these 
doubts,  we  should  be  left  without  any  substances 
possessed  of  sufficiently  remarkable  properties  to 
have  been  articles  of  ancient  commerce. 

Cinnamon  of  the  best  quality  is  imported  in 
the  present  day  from  Ceylon,  and  also  from  the 
Malabar  coast,  in  consequence  of  the  cinnamon 
plant  havine  been  introduced  there  from  Ceylon. 
An  inferior  Kind  is  also  exported  from  the  pen- 
insula of  India.  From  these  countries  the  cin- 
namon and  cassia  of  the  ancients  must  most 
likely  have  been  obtained,  though  both  are  also 
produced  in  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 
in  China,  and  in  Cochincbina.  Cinnamon  is  im- 
ported in  bales  and  chests— the  bundles  weighing 
about  one  pound  each.  The  pieces  consist  of 
compound  quills,  are  about  three  feet  long, 
slender,  and  inclose  within  them  several  smaller 
quills.  These  are  thin,  smooth,  of  a  brownish 
colour,  of  a  warm,  sweetish,  and  agreeable  taste, 
and  fragrant  odour ;  but  several  kinds  are  known 
in  modern  markets,  as  they  were  in  ancient 
times. 

In  Ceylon  cinnamon  is  carefhlly  cultivated, 
the  best  cinnamon  gardens  beiu^  on  the  south- 
western coast,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy, 
and  the  atmosphere  moist  from  the  prevalent 
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southern  winds.  The  plants  begin  to  yield  cin- 
namon when  about  six  or  seven  years  old,  after 
which  the  shoots  may  be  cut  every  three  or  four 
years.  The  best  kind?  of  ci^inamon  are  obtained 
from  twigs  and  shoots :  less  than  half,  or  more 
than  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  not 
peeled.  *  The  peeling  is  effected  by  making  two 
opposite,  or  when  the  branch  is  thick,  three  or 
four  longitudinal  incisions,  and  then  elevating 
the  bark  by  introducing  the  peeling  knife  be- 
neath it  In  twenty-four  nours  the  epidermis  and 
greenish  pulpy  matter  are  carefiilly  scraped  off. 
In  a  few  hours  the  smaller  quills  are  introduced 
into  the  larjper  ones,  and  in  this  way  congeries  of 
quills  are  formed,  often  measuring  forty  inches 
in  length.  The  bark  is  then  dncd  in  the  sun, 
and  afterwards  made  into  bundles,  with  pieces  of 
split  bamboo  twigs.'  Besides  cinnamon,  an  oil 
of  cinnamon  is  obtained  in  Ceylon,  by  macerating 
the  coarser  pieces  of  the  bark,  after  being  re- 
duced to  a  coarse  powder,  in  sea-water,  for  two 
days,  when  both  are  submitted  to  distillation.  A 
fatty  substance  is  also  obtained  by  bruising  and 
boiling  the  riper  fruit,  when  an  oily  body  float> 
on  the  surface,  which  on  cooling  concretes  into  a 
dirty  whitish,  rather  hard,  fktty  matter.  Some 
camphor  may  be  procured  from  the  roots. 


127.    [Klnnamomani  mmU.] 

Cassia  bark  was  distin^ished  with  difficulty 
ft-om  cinnamon  by  the  ancients.  In  the  present 
day  it  is  often  sold  for  cinnamon ;  indeed,  unless 
a  purchaser  specify  true  cinnamon,  he  will  pro- 
bably be  supplied  with  nothing  but  cassia.  It  is 
made  up  into  similar  bundles  with  cinnamon, 
has  the  same  general  appearance,  smell,  and 
taste ;  but  its  substance  is  thicker  and  coarser,-  its 
colour  darker,  its  flavour  much  less  sweet  and 
fine  than  that  of  Ceylon  cinnamon,  while  it  is 
more  pungent,  and  is  followed  by  a  bitter  taste  ; 
it  is  also  less  closely  quilled,  and  breaks  shorter 
than  genuine  cinnamon.  Dr.  Pereira,  whose  de- 
scription we  have  adopted,  has  ascertained  that 
cassia  is  imported  into  the  London  market  from 
Bombay  (the  produce  of  the  Malabar  coast),  and 
also  from  the  Mauritius,  Calcutta,  BatavU,  Sin- 
sapore,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Canton.  Mr. 
Itceves  says,  '  Vast  quantities  both  of  cassia  seeds 
(buds)  and  cassia  lignea  are  annually  brought  to 
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Oanton  from  the  proTince  of  Kwangse^  whose 

Srincipal  city  (Kwnhin,  literally  '  cassia  forest*) 
eriyes  its  name  from  the  forests  of  cassia  aroand 
it  The  Chinese  themselves  use  a  mach  thicker 
bark,  unfit  for  the  European  market*  The 
Malabar  cassia  Imiea  is  thicker  and  coarser  than 
that  of  China.  From  the  yarious  sources,  inde* 
pendently  of  the  different  qualities,  it  is  evident, 
as  in  the  case  of  cinnamon ,  that  the  ancients 
might  have  been,  as  no  doubt  thejr  were,  ac- 
quainted with  seyeral  yarieties  of  cassia.  These, 
we  have  no  doubt,  are  yielded  b;^  more  than  one 
species.  Mr.  Marshall,  from  information  ob- 
tained while  he  was  staff-surgeon  in  Ceylon, 
maintained  that  cassia,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it, 
was  the  coarser  bark  of  the  true  cinnamon.  Dr. 
Wight  has  ascertained  that  more  than  one  species 
yields  the  cassia  of  Malabar,  oAen  call^  cin- 
namon. Besides  cassia  bark,  there  is  also  a 
cassia  oil,  and  cassia  buds,  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  same  tree.  Hiere  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,  as  cinnamon  and  cassia  were  known 
to  the  Greeks,  that  they  roust  have  been  known 
to  the  Hebrews  also,  as  the  commerce  with  India- 
can  be  proved  to  have  been  much  more  ancient 
than  is  generally  supposed. 

CIN'NERETH,  or  CiNMiaoni,  one  of  the 
'fenced  cities'  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh, 
xix.  35 ;  Deut  iii.  17  ;  Josh.  zi.  2).  In  the  last 
of  the  texts  cited  it  seems  to  indicate  a  district 
It  is  also  the  earlier  name  of  the  lake  Gen- 
iiesareth  (which  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  (yinnereth),  from  which  we  may  collect  that 
ihe  town  lay  on  the  western  border  of  the  lake, 
and  was  of  sufficient  consequence  to  give  its  own 
name  to  it  It  is  even  supposed  that  Cixmereth, 
afterwards  Gennesareth,  was  the  earlier  name  of 
the  town  of  'Hberias,  and  under  the  latter  change 
still  extended  its  own  denomination  to  the  lake ; 
nor  is  there  anything,  improbable  in  this  con- 
jecture. 

CIRCUMCrSION.  The  history  of  Jewish 
Circumcision  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment  Abraham  received  the  rite  from  Jehovah, 
Moses  established  it  as  a  national  ordinance,  and 
J  oshua  carried  it  into  effect  before  the  Israelites 
entered  the  land  of  Canaan.  Males  only  were 
subjected  to  the  operation,  and  it  was  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  eighth  day  of  the  child's  life : 
forei^  slaves  also  were  forced  to  submit  to  it,  on 
entering  an  Israelite's  fiunily.  Those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  other  sources  of  informatioa 
on  the  subject  besides  the  Scriptures  might  easily 
suppose  that  the  rite  was  original  with  Abrahun, 
characteristic  of  his  seed,  and  practised  among 
those  nations  only  who  had  learned  it  from  them. 
This,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been  the 
ca^. 

First  of  all,  the  Egyptians  were  a  circnmdsed 
people.  It  has  been  alleged  by  some  writers  that 
this  was  not  true  of  the  whole  nation,  but  of  tiie 
priests  only.  A  great  preponderance  of  argu- 
ment, however,  appears  to  us  to  prove  that  the 
rite  was  universal  amon^  the  old  Egyptians,  as 
long  as  their  native  institutions  fiourished;  al- 
though there  is  no  question  that,  under  Persian 
and  Greek  rule,  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and 
was  retained  chiefly  by  the  priests  and  by  those 
who  desired  to  cultivate  ancient  wisdom. 

The  Colchians,  who,  according  to  Herodotus, 
were  a  colony  from  Sg7P^  learnt  the  practice 
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from  the  E^ptians,  as  also  did  the  savage  Tn^ 
glodytes  or  Africa.  Herodotus,  moreover,  telU 
us  that  the  Ethiopians  were  also  circumcised ;  and 
he  was  in  doubt  whether  they  had  learned  tiie 
rite  from  the  Kgyptians,  or  the  Egyptians  from 
them.  By  the  Ethiopians  we  must  understanc 
him  to  mean  the  inlubitania  of  Meroe  or  Sen- 
naar.  In  the  present  day  the  Coptic  Church 
continues  to  practise  it ;  the  Abyssinian  Christians 
do  the  same ;  and  that  it'  was  not  introduced 
among  the  latter  with  a  Judaical  Christianity 
appears  from  their  performing  it  upon  both  sexes. 
Oldendorp  describes  the  rite  as  widely  spread 
through  Western  Africa — 16^  on  each  side  of  the 
Line— even  among  natives  that  are  not  Moham- 
medan.  In  later  times  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  it  is  practised  by  the  Kafir  nations  in  South 
Africa,  whom  Prichard  supposes  to  form  *  a  great 
part  of  the  native  population  of  Africa  to  the 
southward  of  the  Equator.' 

How  far  the  rite  was  extended  through  the 
Syro-Arabian  races  is  uncertain,  but  there  can  be 
uo  doubt  that  it  was  widely  dii^sed  among  them. 
The  Philistines,  in  the  days  of  Saul,  were  how- 
ever uncircumcised ;  so  also,  says  Herodotus, 
were  all  the  Phosnidans  who  had  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks.  That  the  Canaanites,  in  the 
days  of  Jacob,  were  not  all  circumdsed,  is  plain 
frx>m  the  affair  of  Dinah  and  Shechem.  The 
story  of  Zipporah  (Exod.  iv.  25),  who  did  not 
circumcise  her  son  until  fear  came  over  her,  that 
Jehovah  would  slay  her  husband  Moses,  proves 
that  the  family  of  Jethro,  tiie  Midianite,  had  no 
fixed  rule  about  it,  although  the  Midianites  are 
generally  regarded  as  children  of  Abraham  by 
Ketarah.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  thr  dis- 
tinct testimony  of  Josephus,  that  the  Ishmaelite 
Arabs,  inhabiting  the  district  of  Nabath«ea,  were 
circumcised  after  their  thirteenth  year.  The  fact 
that  the  books  of  Moses,  of  Joshua,  and  of  Judges, 
never  bestow  the  epithet  uncircumciaed  as  a  re- 
proach on  any  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan, 
any  more  tiian  on  the  Moabites  or  Ammonites, 
the  Amalekites,  the  Midianites,  or  other  inland 
tribes  with  whom  they  came  into  conflict,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  circumstance,  that  as  soon 
as  the  Philistines  became  prominent  in  the  nar- 
rative, after  the  birth  of  Samson,  thb  epithet  is  of 
rather  common  occurrence,  and  that  the  bringing 
back,  as  a  trophy,  the  fore»>kins  of  slain  enemies, 
never  occurs  except  against  the  Philistines  ( 1  Sam. 
xviii.),  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  while  the 
Philistines,  like  the  Sidonians  and  the  other  mari- 
time Syrian  nations  known  to  the  Greeks,  were 
wholly  strangers  to  the  practice,  it  was  common 
among  the  Canaanites  and  all  the  more  inland 
tribes. 

How  tkt  the  rite  of  circumcision  spread  over 
the  south-west  of  Arabia  no  definite  record  sub- 
sists. The  silence  of  tiie  Koran  confirms  the 
statement  of  Abulfed&,  that  the  custom  is  older 
than  Mohammed,  who,  it  would  appear,  in  no 
respect  regarded  it  as  a  religious  rite.  Never- 
theless it  has  extended  itself  with  the  Moham- 
medan fkith,  as  though  it  were  a  positive  ordi- 
nance. Pocock  cites  a  tradition,  wliich  ascribes 
to  Mohammed  the  words— *  Circumcision  is  an  or- 
dinance for  men,  and  honourable  in  women.'  This 
extension  of  the  rite  to  the  other  sex  might,  in 
itself,  satisfy  us  that  it  did  not  come  to  those 
nations  from  Abraham  and  IshmaeL    We  have 
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almdy  aeer  that  Abytstnian  dreameinon  lias 
tlie  same  {Kicaliarity :  so  that  it  is  erery  way  pro- 
bable that  Southern  Arabia  had  the  rite  from  the 
»me  source  or  influenoe  as  Ethiopia.  In  &ct, 
the  very  closest  relations  are  known  to  hare  snb- 
asted  between  the  nations  on  the  opposite  coasts 
of  the  Bed  Sea. 

The  moral  meaning  of  the  word  '  uieirenmr 
ciaed'  was  a  natural  result  of  its  having  been 
made  Imlly  essential  to  Hebrew  fkith.  *  un<nr- 
cumdsed  in  heart  and  ears '  was  a  metaphor  to 
which  a  prophet  would  be  carried,  as  necessarily 
as  a  Christian  teacher  to  such  phrases  as  '  onbap* 
tixed  in  soul,'  or  '  washed  by  regeneration.'  I  (^ 
however,  we  try  to  take  a  step  fiurther  back  still, 
and  ask  why  ma  ordinance  in  particular  was 
selected,  as  so  eminently  essential  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  we  probably  find  that  we  have  reached 
a  point  at  which  we  must  be  satisfied  with  know- 
ing the  fiaust  without  the  reason.  Eoery  external 
oidinanee,  as  for  instance  baptism,  must  hare 
more  or  less  that  is  arbitrary  in  it  It  is,  how- 
ever, abun^ntiy  plain  that  circumcision  was  not 
intended  to  separate  the  Jews  fh>m  other  nations 
generally,  for  it  could  not  do  so :  and,  least  of 
all,  from  the  Egyptians,  as  the  words  in  Joshua 
^y.  9)  show.  Ra&er,  it  was  a  well  known  and 
already  understood  si/mbol  rf  purity, 

CISTERN.  In  a  country  which  has  scarcely 
more  than  one  perennial  streanir  where  fountains 
are  not  abundant,  and  where  the  months  of  sum- 
mer pass  without  rain,  the  preservation  of  tiie 
nun-water  in  dEtema  must  always  have  been  a 
matter  of  vast  importance,  not  only  in  the  dm- 
tnre-grounds,  but  m  gardens,  and,  above  all,  in 
(owns.  Hence  the  frequent  mention  of  cisterns 
In  Scripture,  and  more  especially  of  those  which 
ire  found  in  the  open  country.  These  were,  it 
>eems,  the  property  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
formed  (Num.  xxi.  22).  They  are  usual  Iv  little 
more  than  large  pits,  but  sometimes  take  the 
character  of  extensive  subterraneous  vaults,  open 
only  by  a  small  mouth,  like  that  of  a  well. 
I  They  are  filled  with  run-water,  and  (where  the 
climate  allows)  with  snow  durinff  winter,  and  are 
then  closed  at  the  mouth  with  mrse  flat  stones, 
over  which  sand  b  spread  in  men.  a  way  as  to 
prevent  their  being  easily  discovered.  If  by  any 
chance  the  waters  which  the  shepherd  has  thus 
treasured  up  are  lost  by  means  of  an  earthquake 
or  some  other  casualty,  or  are  stolen,  both  he 
and  his  flocks  are  exposed  to  great  and  imminent 
danger ;  as  are  also  travellers  who  hasten  to  a 
cistern  and  find  its  waters  gone.  For  this  reason 
a  ikilure  of  water  is  used  as  the  image  of  any 
great  calamity  (Isa.  xli.  17, 18;  xliv.  8).  There 
is  usually  a  large  deposit  of  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  these  cisterns,  so  mat  he  who  fidls  into  them, 
even  when  they  are  without  water,  is  liable  to 
perish  miserably  ^Gen.  xxxvii.  22,  aq,;  Jer. 
xxxviiL  6;  Lam.  iii.  63;  Ps.  xL  2;  Ixix.  15). 
Cisterns  were  sometimes  used,  when  empty,  as 
prisons,  and  indeed  prisons  which  were  con- 
structed under  ground  received  the  same  name 
(Gen.  xxxix.  20;  xl.  15). 

In  cities  the  cisterns  were  works  of  much  la- 
bour, for  they  were  either  hewn  in  the  rocks  or 
surrounded  with  subterraneous  walls,  and  liAed 
with  a  fine  incrustation.  The  system  which  in 
this  respect  formerly  prevailed  m  Palestine  is, 
doubtiess,  the  same  tluU  exists  at  prasent;  and 
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indeed  titers  is  evmy  probaMlity  that  most  of 
the  eistems  now  in  use  were  constructed,  in  very 
ancient  times.  Professor  Robinson  assures  us, 
that  'the  main  dependence  of  Jerasalem  at  the 
present  day  is  on  its  cisterns ;  and  this  has  pro- 
iMibly  always  been  the  case.'  He  then  mentions 
the  immense  eistems  now  and  anciently  existing 
within  the  area  of  the  Temple;  supplied  partly 
by  rain  water,  and  partiy  bjy  an  aqueduct  fh)m 
Solomon's  Pools,  and  which,  of  themselves, 
would  furnish  a  tolotible  supply  in  case  of  a 
siege.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  almost  every 
private  house  in  Jerusalem,  of  any  size,  is  un- 
derstood to  have  at  least  one  or  more  cisterns, 
excavated  in  the  soft  limestone  rock  on  which 
the  city  is  built  The  cisterns  have  usually 
merely  a  round  opening  at  the  top,  sometimes 
bmlt  up  with  stonework  aboVe^  and  fhmished 
with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket ;  so  that 
thejr  have  extenudlv  much  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  well.  Tiie  water  is  conducted  into 
them  fh>m  the  rooft  of  the  houses  during  the 
rainy  season;  and,  with  proper  care,  remiuns 
pure  and  sweet  during  the  whole  summer  and 
autumn.  In  this  manner  most  of  the  larger 
houses  and  the  public  buildings  are  supplied. 
The  Latin  eonvent,  in  particular,  is  said  to  be 
amply  ftunished ;  and  in  seasons  of  drought  is 
able  to  deal  out  a  sufliciency  for  all  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Most  of  these  cisterns  have  midoubfedly  come 
down  from  andent  times;  and  their  immense 
extent  fbmishes  a  fhll  solution  of  the  question 
as  to  the  supply  of  water  for  the  cit^.  Under 
the  disadvantages  of  its  position  io  this  respect, 
Jerusalem  must  necessarily  have  sdwa;}rs  been 
dependent  on  its  eistems ;  and  a  city  which  thus 
annually  laid  in  its  supply  fi>r  seven  or  eight 
months  could  never  be  overtaken  by  a  want  of 
water  during  a  siege.  Nor  is  this  a  trait  pecu- 
liar to  the  Holy  City ;  for  the  case  is  the  same 
throughout  all  the  lull  country  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  Fountains  and  streams  are  few,  as 
compared  with  Europe  and  America;  and  the 
inhabitants,  therefore,  collect  water  during  the 
rainy  season  in  tanks  and  cisterns  in  the  rities, 
in  the  fields,  and  along  the  hiffh  roads,  for  the 
sustenance  of  themselves  and  of  thdr  flocks  and 
herds,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  passing  tra- 
veller. Man^,  if  not  the  most,  of  tiiese  are 
obviously  antique;  and  they  exist  not  unfre 
quentiy  along  the  andent  roads  which  are  now 
deserted.  Thus,  on  the  long-forgotten  way  from 
Jericho  to  Bethel,  *  broken  cisterns'  of  high  an- 
tiquity are  found  at  regular  intervals.  That 
Jerusalem  was  thus  actually  supplied  of  old  with 
water  is  apparent  also  from  ue  numerous  re- 
mains of  ancient  cisterns  still  existmg  in  the 
tract  north  of  the  city,  which  was  once  enclosed 
within  the  walls. 

CITIES  OF  REFUGE.  Places  of  reftigc 
where,  under  the  cover  of  religion,  the  ffuilty 
and  the  unfortunate  might  find  shelter  and  pro- 
tection were  not  unknown  among  the  ancient 
heathen.  The  right  pf  shelter  and  impunity  was 
enjoyed  by  certain  places  reputed  sacred,  such  as 
groves,  temples,  and  altars.  This  protective 
power  commonly  spread  itself  over  a  considerable 
district  round  the  holy  spot,  and  was  watched 
over  and  preserved  by  severe  penalties.  Amoog 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  number  of  these 
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plaees  of  asylnm  became  in  process  of  time  Tery 
great,  and  led,  by  abuse,  to  a  fresh  increase  of 
criminals.  .Tiberius,  in  consequence,  caused  a 
solemn  inquiry  into  their  effects  to  be  made, 
which  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  their  number 
and  a  limitation  of  their  privilepes. 

This  pagan  custom  passed  into  Christianity. 
As  early  as  Constantine  the  Great,  Christian 
churches  were  asylums  fbr  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons whom  an  outraged  law  or  powerful  enemies 
pursued.  Theodosius,  in  431,  extended  tills  pri- 
vilege to  the  houses,  gardens,  and  other  places 
which  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  churches, 
and  the  synod  of  Toledo,  in  681,  widened  the 
right  of  asylum  to  thirty  paces  from  every 
church.  Since  then  this  ecclesiastical  priyilege 
prevailed  in  the  whole  of  Catholic  Christendooi, 
and  was  preserved  undiminished,  at  least  in 
Italy,  so  long  as  the  papal  independence  re- 
mained. The  right  acted  beneficially  in  ages 
when  violence  and  revenge  predominated,  and 
fixed  habitations  were  less  common  than  now; 
but  its  tendency  to  transfier  power  from  the  ma- 
^strate  to  the  priesthood  was  injurious  to  the. 
inviolability  of  law  and  the  steady  administration 
of  justice.  It  has  accordingly  in  recent  times 
been  abrogated  by  most  governments. 

Among  the  Jews  the  *  cities  of  refuge '  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  asylum  of  the  classic 
nations,  but  were  happily  exempt  from  the  evil 
consequences  to  which  refereuce  has  been  made, 
and  afford,  even  to  the  present  day,  no  mean 
proof  of  the  superior  wisdom  and  benignant 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  laws. 

The  institution  was  framed  with  a  view  to 
abate  the  evils  which  ensued  from  the  old  esta- 
blished rights  of  the  blood-avenger  [Biood- 
Kevence^  and  thereby  to  farther  the  prevalence 
in  the  nation  of  a  mild,  gentie^  and  forgiving 
spirit 

From  the  laws  on  this  point  (Exod.  xxi.  13 ; 
Num.  XXXV.  9-34;  Deut  xix.  1-13)  it  appears 
that  Moses  set  apart  out  of  the  sacerdotal  cities 
six  as  *  cities  of  refhge.'  There  were,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  three,  namely,  *  Beser 
tn  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain  country  of  tiie 
Heubenites,  and  Ramoth  in  Gilead  of  the  Gadites, 
and  Golan  in  Bashan  of  the  Manassites'  (Deut 
iv.  43) ;  on  the  western  side  three,  namely,  *  Ke- 
desh  in  Galilee  in  Mount  Naphtali,  and  Shechem 
in  Mount  Ephraim,  and  Kirjath*«rba,  which  is 
Hebron,  in  the  mountain  of  Juduh '  (Josh.  xx. 
7).  If  found  desirable,  then  other  cities  might 
be  added.  An  inspection  of  the  map  will  show 
how  wisely  these  places  were  chosen  so  as  to 
make  a  city  of  reifuge  easy  of  access  from  all 
parts  of  the  land.  To  any  one  of  these  cities  a 
person  who  had  unawares  and  uuiutentionallv 
slain  any  one  might  flee,  and  if  he  reached  it 
before  he  was  overtaken  by  the  avenger  of  blood, 
he  was  safe  within  its  shelter,  provided  he  did 
not  remove  more  than  a  thousaad  yards  from  its 
circuit,  nor  quit  the  reAige  till  the  decease  of  the 
high-priest  under  whom  the  homicide  had  taken 
place.  I^  however,  he  transgressed  these  provi- 
sions, the  avenger  mi^ht  lawfully  put  him  to 
death.  The  ro^  leadmg  to  the  cities  of  refuge 
were  to  be  kept  in  good  repair.  Before,  how- 
ever, the  fugitive  could  avail  himself  of  the 
shelter  conceded  by  the  laws,  he  was  to  under^ 
a  soleou  trials aod. make  it  appear  to  the  satis- 
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fiietion  of  the  magistrates  of  the  place  where  the 
homicide  was  committed  that  it  was  purely  acci- 
dental. Should  he,  however,  be  found  to  have 
been  guilty  of  murder,  he  was  delivered  '  into 
the  hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  that  he  might 
die.'  And  the  Israelites  were  strictiy  forbidden  to 
spare  him  either  from  considerations  of  pity  or 
in  consequence  of  any  pecuniary  ransom.  Thb 
disallowal  of  a  compensation  by  money  in  the 
case  of  murder  shows  a  just  regard  for  human 
life,  and  appears  much  to  the  advantage  of  th«* 
Hebrew  legislation  when  compared  with  tht 
practice  of  other  countries  (Athens,  for  instance, 
and  Islam),  in  which  pecuniary  atonementi^ 
were  allowed,  if  not  encouraged,  and  where,  ii: 
consequence,  the  life  of  tiie  poor  must  have  been 
in  as  great  jeopardy  as  the  character  of  the 
wealthy. 

The  asylum  afforded  by  Moses  displays  the 
same  benign  regard  to  human  life  in  respect  of 
the  homicide  himself.  Had  no  obstacle  been  put 
in  the  way  of  the  Goel,  instant  death  would  have 
awaited  any  one  who  had  the  misfortune  to  occa- 
sion the  death  of  another.  By  his  wise  arrange- 
ments, however,  Moses  interposed  a  seasonable 
delay,  and  enabled  the  manslayer  to  appeal  to 
the  laws  and  justice  of  his  country.  Momentary 
wrath  could  hardly  execute  its  fell  purposes,  and 
a  suitable  refUge  was  provided  for  the  guiltiess 
and  unfortunate. 

Yet  as  there  is  a  wide  space  between  the  inno- 
cence of  mere  homicide  and  the  guilt  of  actual 
murder,  in  which  various  degrees  of  blame  might 
easily  exist,  so  the  leg^ator  took  means  to  make 
the  condition  of  the  manslayer  less  happy  than 
it  was  before  the  act  ot  the  mischance,  lest  entire 
impunity  might  lead  to  the  neglect  of  necessary 
precaution  and  care.  With  great  propriety,  there- 
fore, was  the  homicide  made  to  feel  some  legal 
inconvenience.  Acoordinp^ly  he  was  removed 
from  his  patrimony,  restricted  in  his  sphere  of 
locomotion,  affected  indirectiy  in  his  pecuniary 
interests,  and  probably  reduced  from  an  affluent 
or  an  easy  station  to  one  of  service  and  labour. 
The  benefit  of  the  protection  afforded  was  com- 
mon to  strangers  and  sojourners  with  native 
Israelites. 

What  ensues  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Rab- 
bins. In  order  to  give  the  fheitive  all  posstblt* 
advanta^  in  his  flight,  it  was  uxe  business  of  thf 
Sanhedrim  to  make  the  roads  that  led  to  the 
cities  of  refuge  convenient  by  enlarging  them 
and  removing  every  obstruction  that  might  hurt 
his  foot  or  hinder  his  speed.  No  hilluck  was 
left,  no  river  was  allowed  over  which  there  wai^ 
not  a  bridge,  and  the  road  was  at  least  two  and 
thirty  cubits  broad.  At  every  turning  there  were 
posts  erected  bearing  the  words  Refuge,  B^uffe, 
to  guide  the  unhappy  man  in  his  flight;  and  two 
smdents  in  the  law  were  appointed  to  accompan} 
him,  tiiat,  if  the  avenger  should  overtake  hiiii 
before  he  reached  the  city,  they  might  attempt 
to  pacify  him  till  the  legal  investigation  could 
take  place. 

When  once  settied  in  the  cit;^  of  refUge,  the 
manslayer  had  a  convenient  habitation  assigned 
him  gratuitously,  and  the  citizens  were  to  tench 
him  some  trade  whereby  he  might  support  him- 
self. To  render  his  confinement  more  easv,  the 
mothers  of  the  high-priests  used  to  feed  and 
clothe  these  unfortunate  fugitives,  that  they  might 
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not  bd  impatient  and  pray  fbr  the  death  of  their 
SODS,  on  whose  decease  they  were  restored  to 
their  liberty  and  their  property.  If  the  slayer 
died  in  the  city  of  refbge  before  he  was  released, 
his  bones  were  delivered  to  hts  relations,  after 
die  death  of  the  high-priest,  to  be  buried  in  the 
sepnlchre  of  lus  fiithers. 

In  addition  to  this  right  of  asylum,  a  cnstom 
appears  to  haw  prevailed  from  very  early  times, 
both  among  the  chosen  people  and  the  nations  of 
the  worldt  of  fleeing,  in  case  of  personal  danger, 
to  the  altar.  With  the  Jews  it  was  customary 
for  the  fugitive  to  lay  hold  of  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  wh^er  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple ;  by 
which,  however,  shelter  and  security  were  ob- 
tained only  for  those  who  had  committed  sins  of 
ignorance  or  inadvertence  (Exod.  xxi.  14 ;  1  Kings 
i.  SO ;  ii.  28).  From  the  two  last  passages  it 
seems  that  state-criminals  also  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  altar,  probably  more  fh>m  the  force, 
of  cnstom  than  any  express  law.  Their  safety, 
however,  depended  on  the  will  of  the  kin^ ;  for 
in  the  passages  referred  to  it  appears  that  in  one 
case  (that  of  Adonijah)  life  was  spared,  but  in  the 
other  (that  of  Joab)  it  was  taken  away  even  *by 
the  altar.'    Compare  Matt  xxiii.  35. 

CITIZENSHIP.  Strict  isolation  did  by  no 
means,  as  some  suppose,  form  the  leading  prin- 
ciple in  the  system  of  theocracy  as  laid  down  by 
Moses,  since  even  non-Israelites  not  only  were 
allowed  to  reside  in  Palestine,  but  had  the  Aillest 
protection  of  the  law,  equally  with  the  descendants 
of  ^Abraham  (Exod.  zii.  19;  Lev.  xxiv.  22; 
Nam.  XT.  15;  xxxv.  15;  Dent  L  1(>;  xxiv.  17: 
the  law  of  nsnij.  Dent,  xxiii.  20,  made,  how- 
ever, an  exception),  and  were  besides  recom- 
oMnded  in  general  terms  by  Moses  to  humanity 
and  charity  (Exod.  xxii.  21 ;  xxiii.  9 ;  Lev.  xix. 
33,  34 ;  Dent  x.  18 ;  comp.  Jer.  vii.  8 ;  Mai.  iii. 
5),  as  well  as  to  a  participation  in  certain  prero- 
gatives granted  to  the  poor  of  the  land,  such  as  a 
share  in  the  tithe  and  least-otfering,  and  the  har- 
vest in  the  Jubilee-year  (Dent.  xiv.  29 ;  xvi.  10, 
14;  xxvi.  11  ;  Lev.  xxv.  6).  In  return,  it  was 
required  on  the  part  of  non-Israelites  not  to  com- 
mit acts  by  which  tho  religious  feelings  of  the 
people  might  be  hurt  (Ex^.  xx.  10 ;  Lev.  xvii. 
10 ;  xviii.  26 ;  xx.  2 ;  xxiv.  16  ;  Deut  v.  14.  The 
eating  of  an  animal  which  had  died  a  natural 
death.  Dent  xiv.  21,  seems  to  have  been  the  sole 
exception).  The  advanta^  the  Jew  had  over 
the  Gentile  was  thus  stnctlv  spiritual,  in  his 
being  a  citixen,  a  member  of  the  theocracy,  of 
the  community  of  God,  on  whom  positive  laws 
were  enjoined.  But  even  to  this  spiritual  privi- 
lege Gentiles  were  admitted  under  certain  restric- 
tions (Dent  xxiii.  1-9).  The  only  nations  that 
were  altogether  excluded  from  the  citizenship  of 
the  theocracy  by  especial  command  of  the  Lord, 
were  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  from  a  feeling 
of  vengeance  against  them:  and  in  the  same  situ- 
ation were  all  castrated  persons,  and  bastards, 
from  a  feeling  of  disgrace  and  shame  (Deut 
xxiii.  l-^).  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  no  less  than 
\M,W)0  strangers  were  resident  in  Palestine  (2 
Chron.  ii.  17). 

Roman  citisenship  (Acts  xxii.  28),  was  granted 
in  the  times  of  the  Emperors  to  whole  provinces 
and  cities,  as  also  to  single  individuals,  for  some 
service  rendered  to  the  state  or  the  imperial 
fiunily ,  or  even  lor  a  certain  sum  of  money  (Acts 
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xxii.  28).  The  Anostle  Paul  was  a  Roman  ^tiaen 
by  family  (Acts,  2.  c  ),  and  hence  his  pn^testing 
against  corporal  or  capital  punishment 

CLAU'DA,  a  small  island  off  the  aW.  coast 
of  Crete,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviL  16.  It  now 
bears  the  name  of  Gozzo. 

CLAU'DI  A,  a  Christian  female  of  Rome,  men- 
tioned in  2  Tim.  iv.  21. 

CLAU'DIUS,  the  fifth  Roman  emperor,  and 
successor  of  Caligula,  a-d.  41-54  (Acts  xi.  28 ; 
xviii.  2\  His  full  name  was  Tiberius  Claudius 
Nero  Gemianicus.  Previously  to  his  accession 
he  led  rather  a  dissolute  life,  and  the  throne  was 
in  a  great  measure  secured  to  him  through  the 
address  and  solicitations  of  Herod  Agrippa.  This 
obligation  he  returned  by  great  and  peculiar 
favours  to  that  personage;  and  the  Jews  were 
generally  treated  with  indulgence  till  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  when  those  who  abode  at  Rome 
wore  all  banished  thence  ^Acts  xviii.  2).  Several 
fiimines  occurred  under  Claudius,  one  of  which, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  extended  to  Pa- 
lestine and  Syria,  and  appears  to  be  that  which 
>was  foretold  by  Agabus  (Acts  xi.  28). 
.  CLAUDIUS  LYSIAS.    [Lysias.] 

CLAUDIUS  FELIX.    [Felix.] 

CLAY,  a  substance  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  chiefly  with  reference  to  its  employ- 
ment by  the  potter,  the  elegant  and'nseful  forms 
assumed  by  tne  rude  material  under  his  hands 
supplying  a  significant  emblem  of  the  Divine 
power  over  the  destinies  of  man  (Isa.  Ixiv.  8 ; 
Rom.  ix.  21).  A  remarkable  allusion  to  the  use 
of  clav  in  sealing  occurs  in  Job  xxxviiL  14,  *  He 
tnrneth  it  as  clay  to  the  seal.*  This  may  be  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  the  ancient  practice  Oj 
impressing  unbumt  bricks  with  certain  marks 
and  inscnptions  which  were  obviously  made  by 
means  of  a  large  seal  or  stamp.  We  trace  thif 
in  the  bricks  of  Egypt  and  &bylon  [Bric&s]. 
Modem  Oriental  usages  supply  another  illustra- 
tion. Travellers,  when  enterin£[  the  khans  in 
towns,  often  observe  the  rooms  m  which  goods 
have  been  left  in  charge  of  the  khaagee  sealed  on 
the  outside  with  claj^.  A  piece  of  clay  is  placed 
over  the  lock,  and  impressed  by  a  large  wooden 
stamp  or  seal. 

CLE'MENT,  a  person  mentioned  by  Paul 
(Phil.  iv.  3),  as  one  whose  name  was  in  the  book 
of  life.  For  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  see  Book 
OF  Lire.  This  Clement  was,  by  the  ancient 
church,  identified  with  the  bishop  of  Rome  of  the 
same  name ;  and  that  opinion  has  naturally  been 
followed  by  Roman  Catholic  expositors.  It  can- 
not now  be  proved  incorrect;  but  the  suspicion 
exists  that  tne  case  here  may  be  as  with  many 
other  names  in  the  New  Testament,  whieh  have 
been  assigned  to  celebrated  persons  of  a  later 
period.  Clement  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  third 
year  of  the  emperor  Trajan  (a.d.  100),  when  he 
suffered  martyrdom. 

1.  CLEOPAS,  one  of  the  two  disciples  to  whom 
Jesus  appeared  in  the  way  to  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv. 
18).  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  other 
Cleophas,  who  was  also  called  Alphccos. 

2.  CLEOPHAS,  6r  rather  Clopas,  who  was 
also  calli'd  Alphseus,  which  see. 

CLIMATE.    [Palestine.] 

C  LOU D.  The  allusions  to  clouds  in  Scripture, 
as  well  as  their  use  in  symlolical  language,  mns( 
be  understood  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
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climate,  vhere  the  sky  scaroely  exlubitB  6i6  tnee 
of  a  cload  flrom  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end 
of  September,  during  which  period  clonds  so 
rarely  appear,  and  rams  so  seldom  ikll,  as  to  be 
considered  phenomena — as  was  the  case  with  the 
harvest  rain  which  Samuel  invoked  (I  Sam.  xii. 
17,  18),  and  with  the  littJe  cloud,  not  larger  than 
a  man's  hand«  the  appearance  of  which  in  the 
west  was  immediately  noticed  as  something  re- 
markable not  only  in  itself,  but  as  a  sure  har- 
binger of  rain  (I  Kings  xviii.  44). 

As  in  such  climates  clouds  refreshingly  Teil  the 
oppressive  glories  of  the  sun,  clouds  often  symbo- 
lize the  Divme  presence,  as  indicating  the  splen- 
dour, insupportable  to  man,  of  that  glory  which 
they  wholly  or  partially  conceal  (Exod.  xvt  10 ; 
xxxiii.  9 :  xxxiv.  5 ;  xl.  34,  35 ;  Nuna.  xi.  25 ; 
xxi.  5 ;  Job  xxii.  14;  Ps.  xviii.  11, 12  ;  xcvii.  2  ; 
civ.  3 ;  Isa.  xix.  1 ;  Matt  xvii.  5 ;  xxiv.  30,  &c  ; 
Acts  i.  9;  Rev.  i.  7:  xiv.  14,  16).  Somewhat 
allied  to  this  use  is  ihai  which  makes  clouds  the 
t^mbols  of  the  Divine  power  (2  Sam.  xxii.  12  ; 
Ps.  Ixviii.  34 ;  Ixxxix.  6 ;  civ.  3 ;  Nahum  L  3). 

Clouds  are  also  the  symbol  of  armies  and  mul- 
titudes of  people  (Jer.  iv.  13 ;  Isa.  Ix.  8 ;  Heb. 
xii.  1). 

There  are  many  other  dispersed  symbolical  al- 
lusions to  clouds  i  J  Scripture  not  coming  under 
these  descriptions  ;*  but  tneir  purport  is  in  every 
case  too  obvious  to  need  explanation  (see  particu- 
larly Prov.  xvL  16 i  Eccles.  xii.  2;  Isa.  iv.  5; 
xliv.  22  ;  2  Pet  ii.  17  :  Jude  12). 

CNI'DUS,  otherwise  G nidus,  a  town  and  pe- 
ninsula of  Doris  in  Caria,  jutdng  out  from  the 
south-west  part  of  Asia  Minor,  between  the  islands 
of  Rhodes  and  Cos.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
worship  of  Venus.  The  Romans  wrote  to  this 
city  iu  fiivour  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  23),  and 
St  Paul  passed  it  in  his  way  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii. 

COAL.  It  is  generally  assumed  that,  in  those 
numerous  passages  of  our  version  in  which  the 
word  cool  occurs,  cAorcoo/,  or  some  other  kind  of 
artificial  fuel,  is  to  be  understood ;  at  all  events, 
that  the  word  has  not  its  English  meaning.  The 
idea  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  fossil 
coal  was  not  known  to  the  ancients  as  an  article 
of  fiiel,  and  especially  to  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Syria,  whose  country  it  is  generally  imagined 
did  not  produce  it  But  the  existence  of  cwil  in 
Syria  is  now  placed  beyond  a  doubt  Many  in- 
dications of  coal  occur  in  the  Lebanon  mountains ; 
the  seams  of  this  mineral  even  protrude  through 
the  superincumbent  strata  in  various  directions. 
At  Comale,  eight  hours  ftx>m  Beirout  at  2.500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  ooal- 
seams  are  three  foet  in  thickness,  a  mine  is  ac- 
tually being  worked  by  order  of  Mohammed  AH, 
in  which  more  than  100  men  are  employed.  The 
coal  is  of  good  quality,  and  mixed  with  iron  py- 
rites. In  1837  the  quantity  of  coal  extracted  was 
14,700  cantars  of  217  okes,  each  making  about 
Afioo  tons.  A  funiace  for  smelting  the  ore  and  a 
railroad  to  convey  the  coals  to  Beirout  were  then 
in  contemplation. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Theophrastus 
that  pitrcoal  was  used  by  artificers  in  Greece, 
nearly  3(X>  years  BX.,  and  the  well-ascertained 
existence  of  ooal  in  Syria,  emerging  to  the  very 
surfiice,  may,  in  conjunctiou  with  some  particularfl 
respeeting  tlie.mention  of  ooal  in  the  Soriptnres» 
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tend  to  diow  the  possibilHT  that  ooal,  in  the  pro- 
per sense,  was  not  wholly  unknown  or  unem- 
ployed br  the  ancient  Hebrews,  &c. 

COCK.  It  is  somewhat  sinsular  that  this  bund 
and  poultry  in  general  should  not  be  distinctly 
noticed  in  the  Hebrew  ScriptDU'es.  They  were, 
it  may  be  surmised,  unknown  in  Esypt  when  the 
Mosaic  law  was  promulgated,  andj  though  im- 
ported soon  after,  they  always  remained  in  an 
undetermined  condition,  neither  clean  nor  un- 
clean, but  liable  to  be  declared  either,  by  decisions 
swayed  by  prejudice,  or  by  fSuiciful  analogies; 

Serhaps  diiefly  the  latter;  because  poultry  ttxt 
evourers  of  unclean  animals,  scorpions,  scolo- 
pendra,  small  lizards,  and  young  seipents  of  every 

But  although  rearing  of  common  fowls  was  not 
enoouraeed  by  the  H^rew  population,  it  is  evi- 
dently drawing  inferences  beyond  their  proper 
^bounds,  when  it  is  asserted  that  they  were  un- 
known in  Jenisalem,  where  civil  wars,  and  Greek 
and  Roman  dominion,  had  greatly  affected  the 
national  manners.  In  the  denials  of  Peter,  de- 
scribed in  the  four  Gospels,  where  the  oock-crow- 
ing  is  mentioned  by  our  Ix>rd,  the  words  are 
plain  and  direct,  not  we  think  admitting  of  cavil, 
or  of  heinff  taken  to  si^ifV  anything  but  the  real 
voice  of  tne  bird,  in  its  literal  acceptation,  and 
not  as  denoting  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  so  called, 
because  it  proclaimed  a  watch  in  the  night;  for, 
to  what  else  than  a  real  hen  and  her  brood  does 
our  Saviour  allude  in  Luke  ziiL  34,  where  the 
text  is  proof  that  the  image  of  poultry  was  familiar 
to  the  disciples,  and  consequently  that  they  were 
not  rare  in  Judea?  To  the  present  time  in  the 
East  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  this  bird 
is  still  often  kept  aa  amongst  the  Celtse,  not  so 
much  for  food  as  for  the  purpose  of  announcing 
the  approach  and  dawn  of  day. 

COCKATRICE.    [Skupent.] 

COCKCROWING.  The  cock  usually  crafws 
several  times  about  midnight  and  again  about 
break  of  day.  The  latter  time,  because  he  then 
crows  loudest  and  his  *  shrill  clarion '  is  most  use 
ful  by  summoning  man  to  his  labours,  obtuned 
the  appellation  of  the  cockcrowing  emphatically, 
and  by  way  of  eminence :  though  sometimes  the 
distinctions  of  the  Jirtt  and  second  cockcrowing 
are  met  with  in  Jewish  and  heathen  writers. 
These  times,  and  these  names  for  them,  were,  no 
doubt  some  of  the  most  ancient  divisions  of  the 
night  adopted  in  the  East  where  'the  bird  of 
dawning '  is  most  probably  indigenous.  In  our 
Lord's  time  the  Jews  had  evidently  adopted  the 
Greek  and  Roman  divinon  n£  the  night  into  four 
periods,  or  watches;  each  oonsistinff  of  three 
hours ;  the  first  beginning  at  six  in  the  evening 
(Luke  xii.  i>8;  Matt  xiv.  26;  Mark  vL  48 ;  fiii. 
35). 

it  has  beim  considered  a  contradiction  thai 
Matthew  (xzvi.  34)  records  our  Lord  to  have 
said  to  PetiT,  *  Before  the  cock  crow  thou  shalt 
deny  me  tlirice;*  whereas  St  Mark  (xiv.  30)  sayF, 
*  Before  the  cock  crow  thrice.'  But  Matthew, 
giving  only  the  f^aural  tetue  of  the  admouition 
(as  also  Luke  xxii.  34 ;  John  xiii.  38),  evidently 
alludes  to  that  only  which  was  euttomarily  called 
tke  cockcrowing,  but  Mark,  who  wrote  under 
Peter's  inspection,  more  accurately  recording  the 
verv  words,  mentions  the  two  cockcrowings. 

COCKLE.    This  wofd  ooeors  in  the  singvlaf 
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ftrm  Is  Job  xzxi.  40,  and  \n  the  plural  form  in 
Isaiah  t.  2  and  4,  where,  h  >weTcr,  it  is  rendered 
wild  grapes.'  It  is  probni'lc  that  the  toimc  plant 
fli  referrea  to  in  these  two  )WMages;  but  difflcnl- 
ties  have  here,  as  elsewhei^,  been  ezperienof^d  in 
ascertaining  the  precise  plant  intended.  All, 
however,  are  agreed  that  some  useless,  if  not 
noxious,  herb  must  be  understood  in  both  (ases. 
The  probability  is  in  faTour  of  its  being  tlie  ox's 
grape  or  wolf-grape,  either  of  which  sonrrwhat 
rosembles  the  grape  in  the  form  of  its  U^rried 
fruit,  but  is  very  different  in  its  properties,  being 
narcotic  and  poisonous.  Hasselouist,  in  reference 
to  the  passage  of  Isaiah,  says,  *  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  prophet  here  means  the  hoary 
nightshade,  because  it  is  common  in  Eg^-pt  and 
Palestine,  and  the  Arabian  name  a^ees  well  with 
it  The  Arabs  call  it  aniJM-dib,  t.  e.  wolf-grape. 
The  prophet  could  not  have  found  a  plant  more 
opposite  to  the  Tine  than  this,  for  it  grows  much 
in  the  vineyards,  and  is  very  pernicious  to  them, 
wherefore  they  root  it  out :  it  likewise  resembles 
a  vine  by  its  shrubby  stalk.' 

CCELESY'RIA,  the  hollow  Syria.  This  name, 
which  is  evidently  of  Grecian  origin  in  the  tiroes 
of  the  SeleucidsB,  was  originally  applied  to  the 
valley  lying  between  the  mountain-ranges  of  Li- 
banns  and  Anti-Libanus.  It  was  also  used  to 
denote  the  whole  tract  of  country  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Judflca  and  Phoenicia)  reaching  from 
Seieucis  to  Arabia  and  the  confines  of  Egypt  In 
the  time  of  David,  Ccelesyria  was  probably  in- 
cluded in  *  Syria  of  Damascus,'  which  was  con- 
qaered  by  that  monarch  (2  Sam.  viii.  6),  but  re- 
covered from  Solomon  by  Reson  the  son  of  Elia- 
dah  (I  Kings  xi.  24).  The  possession  of  it  was 
an  object  of  many  struggles  between  the  Seleu- 
cidit  and  the  kin^  of  Egypt  Bochart  supposes 
that  Syrophcsnicia  is  the  same  as  Ckclesyria. 
Scythopolis  and  Gadara  are  mentioned  by  Jose- 

fhns  as  cities  of  Ccelesjrria.  Under  the  Emperor 
>ioclesian,  Phoenice  and  Coelesyria  formea  one 
provincev  called  Phcenicia  Libanica,  Under  the 
present  Turkish  government  the  western  part  of 
Codesyria  is  in  the  Pashalic  of  Saide,  and  the 
eastern  in  the  Pashalic  of  Damascus. 

(X)FFER.  The  name  given  in  the  Authorized 
Version  to  the  receptacle  (1  Sam.  vi.  S,  :i,  15) 
which  the  Philistines  placed  beside  the  ark  when 
they  sent  it  home,  and  in  which  they  deposited 
the  golden  mice  and  emerods  that  formed  their 
trespass-offering.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same  thing,  as  the  Arabian  rijaza, 
which  is  a  kind  of  wallet,  into  which  stones  are 
put :  it  is  hung  to  one  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
haudaj  [a  litter  borne  by  a  camel  or  mole]  when 
it  inclines  towards  the  other. 

COFFIN.    [Btoial.] 

COLONY.  This  distinction  is  applied  to  Phi- 
lippi  in  Macedonia  (Acts  xvi.  12).  Augustus 
Cecsar  had  deported  to  Macedonia  most  of  the 
Italian  communities  which  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Antony ;  by  which  means  the  towns  of 
Philippi,  Dyrrachium,  &C.,  acquired  the  rank  of 
Roman  colonies,  which  possessed  t)-e  privilege  of 
a  tree  municipal  constitution,  such  as  was  cus- 
tomary in  Italy,  in  exemption  from  personal  and 
land  taxes,  and  in  the  ommerce  of  the  soil,  or 
the  riffht  of  selling  the  land. 

COLOS'SiE,  a  city  of  Phrvgia,  on  the  river 
Ljou  (now  Gordnk),  not  fiur  tnm  its  confluence 
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with  the  Msatider,  and  near  the  towns  of  Lao- 
dicea,  Apamea,  and  Hieropolis  (Col.  ii.  1 ;  iv.  1S,> 
15).  A  Christian  church  was  formed  here  very 
early,  probably  by  Epaphras  (Col.  i.  7 ;  iv.  12, 
S0.),  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  whom 
Paul,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  visited 
Colossoe  in  person  (Col.  u.  1 ),  addressed  an  Epistle 
from  Rome.  Not  long  after,  the  town  was,  to- 
gether with  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis,  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  This,  aecordins  to  Eusebius, 
was  in  the  ninth  year  of  Nero ;  but  the  town 
must  have  been  immediately  rebuilt  for  in  his 
twelfth  year  it  continued  to  be  named  as  a  flon- 
risliing  place.    It  still  subsists  as  a  village  named 


Khonas.  The  huge  noge  of  Motmt  Cadmns 
rises  immediately  behind  the  village,  close  to 
which  there  is  in  the  mountain  an  immense  per- 
pendicular chasm,  affording  an  outlet  for  a  wide 
mountain  torrent  The  ruins  of  an  old  castle 
stand  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  forming  the  left 
side  of  this  chasm.  There  are  some  traces  of 
ruins  and  fragments  of  stone  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  but  barely  more  than  sufficient  to  attest  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  site ;  and  that  thb  site 
was  that  of  Colossse  is  satis&ctorily  established 
by  the  Rev.  F.  V.  J.  Aruudell,  whose  book  (i>ia- 
coveriea  in  Asia  Minor)  contains  an  ample  de- 
scription of  the  place. 

COLOS'SIANS,  Epistlk  to  the.  That  this 
Epbtle  is  the  genuine  production  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  is  proved  by  the  most  satis&ctory  eviaence, 
and  has^never  mdeed  been  seriously  called  in 
question.  It  is  less  certain,  however,  when  and 
where  it  was  composed  b^  him.  The  common 
opinion  is  that  he  wrote  it  at  Rome  during  his 
imprisonment  in  that  city  (Acts  xxviii.  16,  80), 
and  although  it  has  been  controverted,  the  ba- 
lance of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  its  fkvour.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  to  Philemon  are 
supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  same 
time. 

In  what  order  these  three  epistles  were  written, 
it  is  not  possible  clearly  to  determine.  Between 
that  to  the  Colossians  and  that  to  the  Ephesians 
the  ooincidenoes  are  so  close  and  numerous  that 
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the  one  most  have  been  written  immediateljr 
after  the  other,  whilst  the  mind  of  the  Apoetle 
was  occupied  with  the  same  leading  train  of 
thought.  By  the  greater  part  the  prioritj  is 
assigned  to  the  Epistle  to  the  O>los6ian8.  The 
Epistle  to  Philemon  being  a  mere  friendly  letter, 
intended  chiefly  to  facilitate  the  reconciliation  of 
Onesimus  to  his  master,  was  probably  written 
immiMliately  before  the  departure  of  the  party  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  carried. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  written,  ap- 
parently, in  consequence  of  information  received 
by  Paul  through  Epaphras  concerning  the  in- 
ternal state  of  their  church  (i.  6,  8).  Whether 
the  Apostle  had  ever  himself  before  this  time 
visited  Colossic  is  matter  of  uncertainty  and  dis- 
pute. From  ch.  ii.  1,  where  he  says,  '  I  would 
that  ye  knew  what  great  conflict  I  have  for  you 
and  for  them  at  Laodicea,  and  for  as  many  as 
have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh,*  &c,  it  has 
by  some  been  ybtj  confidently  concluded  ihat  he 
had  not  To  this  it  is  replied  by  Theodoret, 
Lardner,  and  others,  that  Paul  does  not  intend  to 
inclade  the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans  among 
those  who  had  not  seen  his  face,  but  specifies  the 
lattar  as  a  distinct  class;  as  is  evident,  they 
think,  from  his  using  the  third  person  in  ver.  2. 
I'his  latter  consideration,  however,  is  of  no 
weight,  for  the  use  of  the  third  person  here  is 
easily  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  the 
pronoun  takes  the  person  of  the  nearer  noun 
rather  than  that  of  the  more  remote  (cf.  Gal.  i. 
8) ;  and  it  certainly  would  be  absurd  to  maintain 
that  all  contained  in  the  second  Terse  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans,  not^ 
withstanding  the  reference  to  them  in  ver.  1,  and 
again  in  ver.  4.  As  respects  the  words  in  Ter.  1, 
they  will,  in  a  .mere  philological  point  of  view, 
bear  to  be  understood  ra  either  way.  It  has  been 
urged,  however,  that  when,  in  ver.  5,  the  Apoetle 
sa^s, '  thouffh  I  am  absent  in  the  flesh,  yet  am  I 
with  you  m  the  spirit,'  &c.,  his  language  is 
strongly  indicative  of  his  having  formerly  been 
amongst  the  Colossians,  for  the  verb  rendered  *  I 
am  absent '  is  used  properly  only  of  such  absence 
as  arises  from  the  person*s  having  gone  away  from 
the  place  of  which  his  absence  is  predicted.  In 
support  of  the  same  view  have  been  adduced 
Paul's  having  twice  visited  and  ^ne  through 
Phrygia  (Acts-  xvi.  6 ;  xviii.  23),  in  which  Co- 
lossse  was  a  chief  city ;  his  familiar  ac(^uaintanoe 
with  so  many  of  the  Colossian  Christians,  Epa- 
phras, Archippu.«,  Philemon  (who  was  one  of 
bis  own  converts,  Phil.  13,  19\  and  Apphia,  pro- 
bably the  wife  of  Philemon  [Apphia]:  his  appa- 
rent acquaintance  with  Onesimus,  the  servant  of 
Philemon,  so  that  he  reco^ised  him  a^n  at 
Rome ;  the  cordiality  of  fnendship  and  interest 
subsisting  between  the  Apostle  and  the  Olossians 
as  a  body  (Ol.  i.  24,  25;  ii.  1 ;  it.  7,  &c);  the 
Apostle's  familiar  acquaintance  with  their  state 
and  relations  (i.  6 ;  ii.  C,  7,  &c) ;  and  their  know- 
ledge of  K>  manv  of  his  companions,  and  especially 
of  Timothy,  whose  name  the  Apostle  associates 
Mrith  his  own  at  the  commencement  of  the  Epistle, 
a  circumstance  which  is  worthy  of  consideration 
from  this,  that  Timothy  was  the  companion  of  Paul 
during  his  first  tour  through  Phrvgia,  when  pro- 
bably the  Gospel  was  first  preadied  at  Colossie. 
Of  thew  considerations  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  camujative  force  is  Tery  strong  in  fiivoor  of 
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the  opinion  that  the  Christiana  at  CoIomb  bid 

been  privileged  to  enjoy  the  personal  ministrm- 
tions  of  Paul.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  Colos- 
sians and  Laodiceans  are  not  to  be  included 
amonff  tho«e  of  whom  Paul  says  they  had  not 
seen  his  &ce,  it  seems  unaccountable  that,  ui 
writing  to  the  Colossians,  he  should  have  referred 
to  tills  class  at  all.  If,  moreover,  he  had  visited 
the  Colossians,  was  it  not  strange  that  he  should 
haTe  no  deeper  feeling  towards  mem  than  he  had 
for  the  multitudes  of  Christians  scattered  OTer 
the  world  whose  feces  he  had  ncTerseen?  In 
fine,  as  it  is  quite  pouibU  that  Paul  may  haTe 
been  twice  in  Phi^gia  witixont  beinff  once  in 
ColoassB,  is  it  not  easy  also  to  account  ror  his  in> 
terest  in  the  church  at  Colosss,  his  knowledge  of 
their  afllairs,  and  his  acqr.aintance  with  indiri- 
duals  among  them,  by  supposing  that  members 
of  that  churdi  haci  fi>eQuently  Tisited  him  in  dif- 
ferent places,  Aough  ne  had  never  Tisited  Co- 
loBse? 

A  fpreai  part  of  this  Epistie  is  directed  against 
certain  false  teachers  who  had  crept  into  the 
church  at  CoIosssb.  To  what  class  these  teachers 
belonged  has  not  been  fully  determined.  Some 
contend  that  they  were  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist;  others,  with  more  show  of  reason,  con- 
clude that  the^  were  Essenes.  The  most  pro- 
bable opinion  is  that  they  were  a  party  of  specu- 
latists  who  endeaToured  to  combine  the  doctrines 
of  Oriental  theosophv  and  asceticism  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  promised  then:bj'  to  their  disciples 
a  deeper  insif^ht  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  a 
fuller  approximation  to  heaTenl]^  purity  and  in- 
telligence, than  simple  Christianity  eoidd  yield. 
A^inst  this  party  the  Apostie  argues  by  re- 
minding the  Colossians  that  in  Jesus  Christ,  as 
set  before  them  in  the  Gospel,  they  had  all  that 
thcj  required — that  he  was  the  ima^  of  the  in- 
Tisible  God,  that  he  was  before  all  things,  that  by 
him  all  things  consist,  that  they  were  complete 
in  him,  and  that  he  would  present  them  to  God 
holy,  unblamable,  and  unreproTable,  prorided 
they  continued  stcdfest  in  the  feith.  He  then 
shows  that  the  prescriptions  of  a  mere  carua) 
asceticism  are  not  wortoT  of  being  submitted  t<> 
by  Christians ;  and  concludes  by  directing  their 
attention  to  the  elevated  principles  which  should 
regulate  the  conscience  and  conduct  of  such,  and 
the  duties  of  social  and  domestic  life  to  which 
these  would  prompt 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistie,  the  Apostie, 
after  sending  to  the  Colossians  the  salutations 
of  himself  and  others  who  were  with  him,  en- 
joins the  Colossians  to  send  this  Epistie  to  the 
Laodiceans,  and  that  they  likewise  should  read 
'  ihatfrvm  Laodicea.*  It  is  disputed  whether  by 
these  concluding  words  Paul  intends  an  Epistie 
fh>m  him  to  the  Laodiceans  or  one  from  the 
Laodiceans  to  him.  The  former  seems  the  more 
probable  interpretation  of  the  Apostle's  words ; 
for  supposing  him  to  refer  to  a  letter  ih>m  the 
Laodiceans  to  him,  the  questions  arise.  How 
were  the  Colossians  to  procure  this  unless  he 
himself  sent  it  to  them  ?  And  of  what  use  would 
such  a  document  be  to  them?  To  this  latter 
question  it  has  been  replied  that  probably  thi- 
letter  from  the  Lsodiceans  contained  some  state 
ments  which  influenced  the  Apostie  in  writing  to 
the  Colossians,  and  which  required  to  be  known 
before  his  letter  in  reply  ooold  be  perfectij  na 
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dcniood.  But  tius  is  lud  witbout  the  digfateflt 
shBdow  of  reason  from  the  Epistle  before  us; 
and  it  is  opposed  by  the  fiust  that  the  Laodicean 
epistle  was  to  be  used  by  the  Colossians  after 
they  had  read  that  to  themseWes.  It  seems,  upon 
the  whole,  most  likely  that  Paal  in  this  pasM^ 
refers  to  an  epbtle  sent  by  him  to  the  church  in 
LaodiceB  at  the  same  time  with  that  to  the  church 
at  Colossse.  It  is  probable  also  that  this  Epistle 
is  now  lost,  though  the  suggestion  of  Grotius  that 
it  was  the  same  with  the  Canonical  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  has  found  some  advocates  fErassi- 
ANS,  Kpiotlb  to  theI  The  extant  Epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  a 
clumsy  forgery. 

COMFORTER  (Pa«wr/«fiif).  The  word  thus 
rendered  is  applied  to  Christ  in  1  John  ii.  L 
Indeed,  in  that  famous  passage  in  which  Christ 
promises  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  paraclete  to  his  sor- 
rowing disciples,  he  takes  the  title  himself:  '  I 
will  send  you  another  paraclete'  (John  xiv.  16), 
implying  tnat  he  was  himself  one,  and  that  on 
his  departure  he  would  send  another.  The  ques- 
tion then  is.  In  wliat  sense  does  Christ  denomi- 
nate himself  and  the  Spirit  sent  from  him  and 
the  Father,  paracUit  f  Origen  explains  the  term 
where  it  is  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  '  Con- 
solator,'  while  in  I  John  ii.  1,  he  adopts  the  sig- 
ni6cation  of  *  Deprecator.'  Others  would  trans- 
late it  *  teacher.'  But  as  both  of  these  rendering 
are  open  to  serious  objections,  the  balance  is  m 
favour  of  a  third  sense,, which  is  that  of '  assistp 
ant,'  *  helper,'  *adT0cate'  (intercessor).  This 
▼iew  is  supported  by  Rom.  Tiii.  36,  and*  which  is 
still  more  to  the  purpose,  is  appropriate  to  all  the 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  word 
occurs.  The  Authorized  Version  renders  the 
word  by  '  advocate '  in  I  John  ii.  1,  but  in  other 
places  (John  xiv.  16,  26;  xv.  26;  xvi.  7)  by 
'comforter/  How  much  better,  however,  tlie 
more  extensive  term  '  helper '  (including  teacher, 
monitor,  advocate)  agrees  with  these  passages 
than  the  narrow  term '  comforter,*  maj  be  shown 
by  a  smgle  instance.  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples, 
'  1  will  send  yon  analh§r  paraclete'  (John  xiv. 
16),  implying  that  he  himself  had  bc«n  such  to 
fhem.  But  be  had  not  been  in  any  distinguish- 
ing sense  a*oomibrter'  or  *  consoler,'  because, 
having  Him  present  with  them,  they  had  not 
mourned  (Matt.  ix.  15).  But  he  had  been  emi- 
nently a  helper,  in  the  extensive  sense  which  has 
been  indicated;  and  such  as  he  had  been  to 
them— to  teach,  to  guide,  and  to  uphold — the  Holy 
Spirit  would  become  to  them  after  his  removal. 

COMMERCE.  The  idea  conveyed  by  this 
word  is  represented  in  the  Sacred  Writings  by 
the  word  trade. 

Commerce,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  means 
the  exchange  of  one  thing  ibr  another — ^the  ex- 
change of  what  we  have  to  spare  for  what  we 
want,  in  whatever  country  it  is  produced.  The 
origin  of  commerce  must  have  been  nearljjr  co- 
eval with  the  world.  As  pasturage  and  agricul- 
ture were  the  only  employments  of  the  first  in- 
habitants, so  cattle,  flocks,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  were  the  only  objects  of  the  first  com- 
merce, or  that  species  of  it  called  barter.  It 
would  ^jpear  that  some  progress  had  been  made 
in  mannlictures  in  the  ages  before  the  flood.  The 
building  of  a  city  or  village  by  Cain,  however 
inaignifioanf   the  houses  may  have  bee%  ti^ 
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poses  the  existence  of  some  mechanical  know- 
ledge. The  musical  instruments,  such  as  har|M 
and  organs,  the  works  in  brass  and  in  iron  exhi- 
bited by  the  succeeding  generations,  confirm  the 
belief  that  the  arts  were  considerably  advanced. 
The  construction  of  Noah's  ark,  a  ship  of  three 
decks,  covered  over  with  pitch,  and  much  larger 
than  any  modem  effort  of  architecture,  pr6vcs 
that  many  separate  trades  were  at  that  period 
carried  on.  There  must  have  been  parties  who 
supplied  Noah  and  his  three  sons  with  the  great 
quantity  and  variety  of  materials  which  they  r^ 
quired,  and  this  they  would  do  in  exchange  for 
other  commodities,  and  perhaps  money.  That 
enormous  pile  of  building,  the  tower  of  Babel, 
was  constructed  of  bricks,  the  process  of  making 
which,  appears  to  have  been  well  understood. 

Such  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  as  lived  near 
the  water  may  be  presumed  to  have  made  use  of 
vessels  built  in  imitation  of  the  ark — if,  as  some 
think,  that  was  the  first  floating  vessel  ever  seen 
in  the  world—but  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  the 
purpose  of  crossing  rivers.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  descendants  of  his  son  Japhet  settled  in 
*  the  isles  of  tlie  Gentiles,'  by  which  are  under- 
stood the  islands  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mediter* 
ranean  sea,  and  those  between  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  whence  their  oolonies  spread  into  Greece, 
Ital^,  and  other  western  lands. 
>  Sidon,  which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated 
for  the  wonderfhl  mercantile  exertions  of  its  in- 
habitants, was  founded  about  2200  years  befbre 
the  Christian  era.  The  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, being  covered  with  excellent  ccoar-trees, 
fbmished  the  best  and  most  durable  timber  for 
ship-building.  The  inhabitants  ofSidon  accord- 
inglv  built  numerous  ships,  and  exported  the 
produce  of  the  adjoining  country,  and  the  various 
articles  of  their  own  manufiscture,  such  as  fine 
linen,  embroidery,  tapestry,  metals,  glass,  both 
coloured  and  figured,  cut,  or  carved,  and  even 
mirrors.  Tb^  were  unrivalled  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  in  works  of 
taste,  elegance,  and  luxury.  Their  great  and 
universally  acknowledged  pre-eminence  in  the 
arts  procured  fbrthe  Phoenicians,  whose  principal 
seaport  was  Sidon,  the  honour  of  being  esteemed, 
among  the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  as  the  in- 
ventors of  commerce,  ship-building,  navigation, 
the  application  of  astronomy  to  nautical  pur- 
poses, and  particularly  as  uie  discoverers  cf 
several  stars  nearer  to  the  north  pole  than  an' 
that  were  known  to  other  nations ;  of  naval  war, 
writing,  arithmetic,  book-keepins,  measures  and 
weights;  to  which  it  is  probable  they  might 
have  added  money. 

E^pt  appears  to  have  excelled  all  the  neigh* 
bounng  countries  in  agriculture,  and  particularly' 
in  its  abundant  crops  of  com.  The  fiune  of  its 
fertility  induced  Abraham  to  remove  thither  with 
his  numerous  ftmily  (Gen.  xiL  10). 

The  earliest  accounts  of  bargain  and  sale  reach 
no  higher  than  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  his 
transaction  with  Ephron.  He  is  said  to  have 
weighed  unto  him  '  400  shekels  of  silver,  current 
money  with  the  merchant'  (Gen.  xziii.  16).  The 
word  merchant  implies  that  the  standard  of 
money  was  fixed  by  usage  among  merchants, 
who  comprised  a  numerous  and  respectable  class 
of  the  community.  Mantifkctui-es  were  by  this 
time  so  ^  advanced,  that  not  only  those  moiv 
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immediately  connected  with  a^picaltare,  guch  u 
fiour  ground  from  corn,  wine,  oil,  butter,  and  also 
the  n)o»t  necessary  articles  of  clothing  and  fur- 
niture, but  even  those  of  luxury  and  magnificence, 
were  much  in  use,  as  appears  bv  the  ear-rings, 
bracelets  of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  other  precious 
things  presented  by  Abraham  s  steward  to  Re- 
bek&h  (Geo.  xxiv.  22,  53) 

In  the  book  of  Job,  whose  author,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  most  learned  commentators,  resided 
iu  Arabia,  and  was  contemporary  with  the  earlier 
portion  of  Biblical  history,  much  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  commerce,  manufiictures,  and  science  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  There  is 
mention  of  gold,  iron,  brass,  lead,  crystal,  jewels, 
the  art  of  weaving,  merchants,  gold  brought  from 
Ophir,  which  implies  commerce  with  a  remote 
country,  and  topazes  from  Ethiopia ;  ship-build- 
m^,  so  far  improved  that  some  ships  were  distin- 
guished for  the  velocity  of  their  motion ;  writing 
in  a  book,  and  engraving  letters  or  writing  on 
plates  of  lead  and  on  stone  with  iron  pens,  and 
also  seal-engraving ;  fishing  with  hooks,  and  nets, 
and  spears ;  musical  instruments,  the  harp,  and 
organ ;  astronomy,  and  names  given  to  particular 
stars.  These  notices  tend  to  prove  that,  although 
the  patriarchal  system  of  making  pasturage  the 
chief  object  of  attention  was  still  maintained  by 
manv  of  the  greatest  inhabitants  where  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Job  resided,  the  sciences  were 
actively  cultivated,  the  useful  and  ornamental 
arts  in  an  advanced  state,  and  commeroe  pro- 
secuted with  diligence  and  success. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  appear  to  have 
availed  themselves,  at  a  very  early  period,  of 
their  advantageous  situation  between  the  two 
fertile  and  opulent  countries  of  India  and  Egypt, 
and  to  have  obtained  the  exclusive  monopoly  of 
a  very  profitable  carrying  trade  between  those 
countries.  They  were  a  class  of  people  who  gave 
their  whole  attention  to  merchandise  as  a  regular 
and  established  professiou.  and  travelled  with 
caravans  between  Arabia  and  Egypt,  carrying 
upon  the  backs  of  camels  the  spiccrics  of  India, 
the  balm  of  Canaan,  and  the  myrrh  produced  in 
their  own  country,  or  of  a  superior  quality  from 
the  oj^posite  coast  of  Abyssinia— all  of  which 
were  in  great  demand  among  the  E^ptians  for 
embalming  the  dead,  in  their  religious  cere- 
monies, and  for  ministering  to  the  pleasures  of 
that  superstitions  and  luxurious  people.  The 
merchants  of  one  of  these  caravans  bought  Joseph 
from  his  brothers  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  and 
carried  him  into  Egypt.  The  southern  Arabs 
were  eminent  traders,  and  enjoyed  a  large  pro- 
portion, and  in  general  the  entire  monopoly,  of 
the  trade  between  India  and  the  western  world, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  until  the  system  of  that 
important  commeroe  was  totally  overturned  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  discovered  a  direct 
route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

At  ^e  period  when  Joseph's  brethren  visited 
Egypt, '  inns*  or  caravansersus  were  established 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  in  that 
country  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia. 
The  more  civiliaed  southern  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula would  no  doubt  be  furnished  with  caravan- 
serais still  more  commodious. 

During  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
manuiacSircs  of  almost  everv  description  were 
cwtied  to  great  perfection.    Flax,  fine  linen,  gar- 
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ments  of  cotton,  rings  and  Jewels  of  gold  aoii 
silver,  works  in  all  kinds  of  materials,  chariots 
for  pleasure  and  chariots  for  war,  are  all  men- 
tioned In^  Moses.  They  had  extensive  manufiic- 
tories  of  bricks.  Literature  was  in  a  flourishing 
state ;  and,  in  order  to  give  an  enlarged  idea  of 
the  accomplishments  of  Moses,  it  is  said  he  was 
'  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Eigyptians ' 
(Acts  xii.  22), 
The  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  from  a  great 

5 art  of  their  territories  by  the  Israelites  under 
oshua,  led  to  the  gradual  establishment  of  colo- 
nies in  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  several  islands  in  the 
iBgean  Sea ;  they  penetrated  into  the  Euxine  or 
Black  Sea,  and  spreading  along  the  shores  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  esta- 
blished numerous  trading  places,  which  gra- 
dually rose  into  more  or  less  importance.  At 
this  period  mention  is  first  made  of  Tyre  as  o 
strong  or  fortified  city,  whilst  Sidon  is  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Great 

Ehiring  the  reign  of  David,  king  of  Isradf  that 
powerful  monarch  disposed  of  a  put  of  the  wealth 
obtained  by  his  conquests  in  purchasing  cedar- 
timber  from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre^  with  whom  he 
kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  while  he  lived 
He  also  hired  Tyrian  masons  and  carpenters  for 
carrying  on  his  works.  Solomon,  the  son  of 
David,  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  and  indulged 
his  taste  for  magnificence  ana  luxury  to  a  great 
extent.  He  emploved  the  wealth  collected  bj 
his  father  in  works  of  architecture,  and  ii 
strengthening  and  improving  his  kingdom.  Ht 
built  the  fitmous  Temple  and  fortifications  <>1 
Jerusalem,  and  many  cities,  among  which  wa^ 
the  celebrated  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.  From  the 
king  of  Tyre  he  obtained  cedar  and  fir,  or  cypress- 
timbers,  and  large  stones  cut  and  prepared  for 
building,  which  the  Tyrians  conveyed  by  watei 
to  the  most  convenient  landing-place  in  Soiomon% 
dominions.  Hiram  also  sent  a  vast  number  of 
workmen  to  assist  and  instruct  Solomon's  people, 
none  of  whom  had  skill  *  to  hew  timber  like  the 
Sidoniaus.'  Solomon,  in  exchange,  furnished  the 
Tyrians  with  com,  wine,  and  oil,  and  received  a 
balance  in  gold.  Solomon  and  Hiram  appear  t^ 
have  subsequently  entered  into  a  trading  specula- 
tion or  adventure  Upon  a  large  scale,  lyriai. 
shipwrights  were  accordingly  sent  to  tmild  vesseh 
for  both  kings  at  Eziongeber,  Solomon's  port  on 
the  Red  Sea,  whither  he  himself  went  to  animate 
them  with  his  presence  (2  Chron.  viil  1 7).  These 
ships,  conductiMl  by  Tyrian  navigators,  sailed  in 
company  to  some  rich  countries  called  (^hir  and 
TarshisL  The  voyage  occupied  three  years,  yet 
the  returns  in  'this  new  found  trade  were  very 
great  and  profitable.  This  fleet  took  in  apes, 
ebony,  and  parrots  on  the  coasts  of  Ethiopia,  gold 
at  Ophir,  or  the  place  of  traffic  whither  the  people 
of  Ophir  resorted ;  it  traded  on  both  sides  of  the 
Red  Sea,  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Ethiopia, 
in  all  parts  of  Ethiopia  beyond  the  struts  when  it 
had  entered  the  ocean :  thence  it  passed  up  the 
Persian  Gulf)  and  might  visit  the  places  of  trade 
upon  both  its  shores,  and  run  up  the  Tigris  or  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  these  rivers  were  navigable. 
After  the  reign  of  Solomon  the  commerce  of  the 
Israelites  seems  to  have  very  materially  declined. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Jehoshaphat,  kmg  of 
Judah,  and  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  to  effbcst  its 
revival ;  but  the  ships  which  they  built  atEzion- 
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gebef  luving  been  -wrecked  in  the  harbour,  the 
undertaking  was  abandoned.  It  does  not  ap^ar 
that  they  had  any  assistance  from  the  PhGcnicians 
in  flttinff  out  this  fleet  Great  efforts  were  made 
by  the  Egyptians  to  extend  the  commerce  of  their 
country,  among  which  not  the  least  considerable 
was  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  construct  a  canal 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

The  rising  prosperity  of  Tyre  soon  eclipsed  the 
ancient  and  long-flounshing  commercial  city  of 
Sidon.  About  600  years  before  Christ  her  com- 
mercial splendour  appears  to  have  been  at  its 
height,  and  is  graphically  described  by  Ezekiel 
xxvii).  The  imports  into  Tyre  were  nne  linen 
from  Egypt;  blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  of 
^lisha;  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  from  Tarshish 
— ^the  south  part  of  Spain ;  slaves  and  brazen 
vessels  from  Javan  or  Greece,  Tubal  and  Mesh- 
ech;  horses,  slaves  bred  to  horsematiship^  and 
mules  from  Togarmau;  emeralds,  purple,  em- 
broidery, fine  linen,  corals,  and  agates  from 
Syria;  com,  balm,  honey,  oil,  and  gums  fh>m  the 
Israelites;  wine  and  wool  from  Damascus,  po- 
lished ironware,  precious  oils,  and  cinnamon  from 
Dan,  Javan,  and  Mezo;  magnificent  carpets  from 
Dedan ;  sheep  and  goats  from  the  pastoral  tribes 
of  Arabia;  costly  spices,  some  the  produce  of 
India,  precious  stones,  and  gold  from  the  mer- 
chants of  ^eba  or  Sabsa,  and  Ramah  or  Regma, 
countries  in  the  south  part  of  Arabia ;  blue  cloths, 
embroidered  works,  rich  apparel  in  corded  cedar- 
chests,  supposed  to  be  original  India  packages, 
and  otlier  goods  fram  Sheba,  Ashur,  and  Chilnuul, 
and  fh>m  Haran,  Canneh,  and  Eden,  trading 
ports  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia.  The  vast 
wealth  that  thus  flowed  into  Tyre  from  all  quar^ 
ters  brought  with  it  its  too  general  concomitants 
—  extravagance,  dissipation,  and  relaxation  of 
morals. 

The  subjection  of  IVre,  *  the  renowned  city 
which  was  strong  in  the  sea,  whose  merchants 
were  princes,  whose  traffickers  were  the  honour- 
able of  the  earth,'  by  Cyrus,  and  its  subsequent 
overthrow  by  Alexander,  after  a  determined  and 
most  formidable  resistance,  terminated  alike  the 
grandeur  of  that  city  and  the  history  of  ancient 
commerce,  as  fkr  as  they  are  .alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

COMMON.  The  Greek  term  properly  sig- 
nifies what  hdfmtf  to  all  (as  in  Wisd.  vii.  3),  but 
the  Hellenists  applied  it  to  what  was  profkue, 
t. «.  not  Wy,  and  therefbre  of  common  or  promis- 
cuous use  (Acts  X.  14).  They  also  applied  the 
tenon  to  what  was  fmpirf^,  whether  naturally  or 
legally  {9m  in  Mark  viL  2,  compared  with  Maco. 
I  47,  Ca>  And,  finally,  it  was  used  of  meats 
forbidden,  or  such  as  bad  been  partaken  of  by 
idolaters,  and  which,  as  they  rendered  the  par^ 
takers  thereof  impure,  were  themselves  called 
conunon  and  unclean. 

COMMUNION,  a  fellowship  or  agreement, 
when  several  persons  Join  and  partake  together 
of  one  thins  {%  Cor.  vL  14 ;  1  John  i.  3);  henoe 
its  apidicatioa  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper  as  an  act  of  fellowship  among  Christians 
{\  Cor.  X.  16) ;  and  it  is  to  this  act  of  participa- 
tion or  feUowship  that  the  word  *  oommvuiion '  is 
BOW  restricted  in  the  English  language,  the  more 
fiduUiar  application  of  it  having  fallen  into  dis- 
use. 

CONCORDANCE,  the  name  amgned  to  ft 
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book  which  gives  the  words  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  alphabetical  order,  with  a  re 
ference  to  the  place  where  each  may  be  found. 

CONCUBINAGE,  in  a  Scriptural  sense,  means 
the  state  of  cohabiting  lawfully  with  a  wife  of 
second  rank,  who  enjoyed  no  other  conjusal  right 
but  that  of  cohabitation,  and  whom  the  husband 
could  repudiate,  and  send  away  with  a  small  pre- 
sent (Gen.  xxi.  14).  In  like  manner,  he  could, 
by  means  of  presents,  exclude  his  children  by 
her  from  the  heritage  (Gen.  xxv.  <!).  Such  con- 
cubines had  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  24),  Abraham 
rxxv.  6),  Jacob  (xxxv.  22),  Eliphas  fxxxvi.  12), 
Gideon  ( Judg.  viii.  3),  Saul  (2  Sam.  iii.  7\  David 
(1  Sam.  V.  13 ;  zv.  16 ;  xvi.  21),  Solomon  (1  Kings 
xL  3),  Caleb  (I  Chron.  it  46),  Manasseh  (ifr.  vii. 
14),  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  21),  Abiah  (2  Chr. 
xiii.  21),  and  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.  2\  To  judge 
from  the  conjugal  histories  of  Aoraham  and 
Jacob  (Gen.  xvi.  and  xxx.),  the  immediate  cause 
of  concubinage  was  the  barrenness  of  the  lawfhl 
wife,  who  in  that  case  introduced  her  maid-ser- 
vant, of  her  own  accord,  to  her  husband,  for  the 
sake  of  having  children.  Aocordinffly  we  do  not 
read  that  Isaac,  son  of  Abraham,  had  any  con- 
cubine, Rebekah,  his  wife,  not  being  barren.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  concubinage  appears  to 
have  degenerated  into  a  regular  custom  amonp 
the  Jews,  and  the  institutions  of  Moses  were  di- 
rected to  prevent  excess  and  abuse  in  that  respect, 
by  wholesome  laws  and  regulations  (Exod.  xxi. 
7-9 ;  Deut  xxi.  10-14).  It  would  seem  that  the 
unfaithfulness  of  a  concubine  was  not  regarded  as 
an  act  of  real  adultery  (Lev.  xix.  20\  When  a 
son  had  intercourse  with  the  concubine  of  his 
fiither,  a  sort  of  family  punishment,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  inflicted  on  him  (Gen.  xxxv.  22; 
1  Chron.  v.l). 

In  the  Talmud,  the  Babbins  differ  as  to  what 
constitutes  concubinage;  some  regarding  as  its 
distinguishing  feature  the  absence  of  the  betroth- 
ing ceremonies,  and  of  the  portion  of  property 
allotted  to  a  woman  by  special  engagement,  and 
to  which  she  was  entitled  on  the  marriage  day, 
after  the  decease  of  the  husband,  or  in  case  of  re- 
pudiation ;  others,  again,  the  absence  of  the  latter 
alone. 

The  Roman  law  calls  concubinage  an  allowed 
custom.  When  this  expression  occurs  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Christian  emperors,  it  signifies 
what  we  now  sometimes  call  a  marriage  of  eon- 
acienco.  The  concubinage  tolerated  among  the 
Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
heathen  emperors,  was  that  between  personi  not 
capable  of  contracting  lexal  marriage.  Inherit- 
ances might  descend  to  children  that  sprung  fhnn 
such  a  tolerated  oohabitance.  Conculnna^  be- 
tween such  persons  they  looked  on  as  a  kind  of 
marriage,  and  even  allowed  it  several  privileges ; 
but  then  it  was  confined  to  a  single  person,  smd 
was  of  perpetual  obliptwn,  as  much  as  marriage 
itself.  Concubinage  is  also  used  to  signify  a  mar- 
riage with  a  woman  of  infierior  condition,  to 
whom  the  husband  does  not  convey  his  rank. 
Dajos  rParatilla)  observes,  that  the  andent  laws 
allowea  a  man  to  espouse,  under  the  title  of  con- 
cubine, eertain  persons  who  were  esteemed  un- 
equal to  him,  on  account  of  the  want  of  some 
qualities  requisite  to  sustain  the  fhll  honour  of 
marriage ;  and  he  adds,  that  though  such  oon- 
cttUnage  was  beneath  marriage  both  as  to  dignity 
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and  civil  rights,  yet  was  ooneubine  a  reputable 
title,  and  very  dififerent  fVom  that  of '  mistress ' 
among  us.  The  connection  was  considered  so 
lawful  ti^t  the  concubine  might  be  aoci|«ed  of 
adultery  in  the  same  manner  as  a  wife. 

This  kind  of  concubinage  is  still  in  use  in  some 
countries,  particularly  in  Germany,  under  the 
title  of  halb-ehe  (half-marriage),  or  left-hand 
marriage,  in  allusion  to  the  manner  of  its  \mng 
oontracSed,  namely,  by  the  man  giving  the 
woman  his  left  hand  instead  of  the  right  This 
is  a  real  marriage,  though  without  the  usual 
solemnity,  and  the  parties  are  both  bound  to  each 
other  for  ev^r,  though  the  female  cannot  bear  the 
husband's  name  and  title. 

CONT,  in  the  orisinal  Shaphan,  occurs  in 
Ler.  xL  5;  Deut  xiv.  7;  Ps.  civ.  18;  Prov. 
XXX,  26.  Commentators  in  general  now  con- 
clude, on  the  most  satisflictory  g^ound^  that  those 
versions  which  give  Oony  for  the  Hebrew  Sha- 
pban  are  incorrect.  The  Shaphan  in  scientific 
aoology  is  one  of  the  small  genus  Hyrax,  disdn- 
gnished  by  the  specific  name  of  Syrian.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  somewhat  of  the  siise,  form,  and 
brownish  colour  of  a  rabbit,  and,  though  it  has 
short  round  ears,  sufficiently  like  for  inexact  ob- 
servers to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  Navi- 
gators and  colonists  c^n  carry  the  local  names 
of  their  native  land  to  other  countries,  and  bestow 
them  upon  new  objects  with  little  propriety  :  this 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  the  instance  before  us, 
there  being  reason  to  believe  that  the  Phoenicians 
on  visiting  the  western  shores  of  the  European 
side  of  the  Mediterranean,  found  the  country,  as 
other  authorities  likewise  assert,  infested  iiith 
rabbits  or  oonies,  and  that  without  attending  to 
the  difFerence  they  bestowed  upon  them  the  He- 
brew or  Phomioian  name  of  Shaphan. 


ISS.    [Hynx  SyrlMot.] 

The  hyrax  is  of  clumsier  structure  than  the 
rabbit,  without  tail,  having  long,  bristly  hairs 
scattered  tiirough  the  general  fur ;  the  feet  are 
naked  below,  and  all  the  nails  are  fiat  and 
rounded,  save  those  on  each  inner  toe  of  the  hind 
feet,  which  are  lon^  and  awl-shaped ;  therefore 
the  species  cannot  dig,  and  is  by  nature  intended 
to  reside,  not,  like  rabbits,  in  burrows,  but  in  the 
deAs  of  rocks.  This  character  is  correctly  ap- 
plied to  the  Shaphan  b^  David. 

Their  timid  gregarious  habits,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  thidr  paws,  make  them  truly  *  the  wise 
and  feeble  folk '  of  Solomon ;  for  the  genus  lives 
in  colonies  in  the  crevices  of  stony  places  in 
Svria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Eastern  Egypt,  Abys- 
smia,  and  even  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
one  or  two  additional  species  exist.  In  every 
locality  thev  are  quiet,  gentle  creatures,  loving 
to  bask  in  the  sun,  never  stirring  fkr  from  their 
TCtieat^  moving  with  caution,  and  shrinking  firom 
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the  shadow  of  a  passing  bird,  for  they  are  often 
the  prey  of  eagles  and  hawks ;  their  habits  are 
strictly  diurnal,  and  they  feed  on  vegetables  and 
seeds. 

CONFLAGRATION,  GENERAL.  The 
opinion  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  to  be  efiected 
l^  the  agency  of  fire  is  very  ancient,  and  was 
common  amongst  heathen  philosophers.  It  is  not 
easy  to  discover  the  origin  of  this  opinion ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  traced  to  tradition  derived  from  re- 
velation, since  there  is  no  distinct  reference  to 
such  a  catastrophe  in  the  OM  Testament  It  is, 
moreover,  remarkable,  considering  how  universal 
and  definite  is  the  ordinary  belief  on  the  subject, 
that  there  is  onl^  one  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, vis.  2  Pet  iii.  7-10,  which  can  be  adduced 
as  BpMeakiog  distinctly  of  this  event  This  pas- 
sage is,  indeed,  very  explicit,  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  some  learned  and  able  expositors 
have  referred  it  altosetber  to  the  destructicwi  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jewish  polity.  If,  however, 
with  the  minority  of  interpretei^  we  refer  tiie  pre- 
diction to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  which  it  seems 
most  naturally  to  apply,  we  could  not  have  a  more 
distinct  statement  of  the  &ct  that  the  present  order 
of  things  is  to  be  terminated  by  the  world  we  in- 
habit and  all  the  works  of  man  it  contains  being 

*  burnt  up.'  There  is  no  reason  for  assuminn 
that  the  whole  material  universe  is  to  be  involved 
in  this  catastrophe ;  the  mention  of  the  heavens 
leads  our  thoughts  no  further  than  the  atmosphere 
and  vapours  surrounding  this  planet  Nor  should 
we  re^rd  tliis  conflagration  as  involving  the  ab- 
solute duiruction  or  annihilation  of  the  world;  it 
is  more  consistent  with  the  narrative  itself,  as 
well  as  with  physical  science,  to  consider  it  as  in- 
troductory to  a  new  and  better  state  of  things^ 

*  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dweOeth 
righteousness'  (v.  11).  By  what  means  the  con- 
flamtion  is  to  be  efifeded  we  are  not  informed, 
ana  all  attempts  to  explain  how  thu  is  to  be  ac- 
complished must  be  mere  cpecnlation,  into  which 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  advantageous  to 
enter.  We  have  only  at  present  to  remark  that 
such  an  event  is  not  inconsistent  widi  physical 
&cts.  We  know  that  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  increases  gradually  and  with  considenbk 
regularity  as  we  descend  below  the  suHhoe,  and 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  central  mass 
is  intensely  hot  We  know,  moreover,  that  there 
are  subterranean  fires  of  great  extent,  if  not  form- 
ing part  of  this  heated  central  mass.  The  means, 
therefore,  of  combustion  are  near  at  hand.  But 
even  if  there  were  nosudi  central  heat,  chemistry 
pointB  out  very  easy  means  by  which  the  con- 
ilag|ration  may  be  effected  through  the  agency  o1 
various  elementary  substances.  We  find  evidence 
also  in  the  pyrogenons  rocks  which  form  so  large 
a  partof  the  crust  of  the  earth,  that  the  world  has 
already  been  subjected,  if  not  to  confiajpration,  yet 
to  a  more  intense  and  general  action  of  heat  than 
any  which  is  now  observed  on  the  snrfliee  of  the 
earth;  and  it  is  clearly  not  impossihle  that  the 
action  may  be  yet  more  intense  and  more  ge» 

CONFAH.    [Jboomiab.1 

CO'OS,  Cos  or  Co  (now  Staa-Co  or  Stanohio), 
a  small  and  fertile  islacd  in  the  Agean  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Caria,  in  Akvk  Minor,  aKnost  between 
the  promontories  on  which  the  cities  Cnidus  and 
HnlicarnaanM  ware  sitnated.    It  was  oalcbnlsd 
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fiv  its  vine,  silks,  and  cotton  of  a  beautiful  tex- 
ture. The  island  is  mentioned  in  I  Maoc  xt.  23 ; 
Actsxxi.  1. 

COPPER.  Tubal-cain  is  recorded  as  the  first 
artifia^r  in  brass  and  iron  (Gen.  ir.  22).  In  the 
time  of  Solomon,  Hiram  of  Tyre  was  celebrated 
as  a  worker  in  brass  (1  Kings  vii.  14;  comp. 
2  Chrou.  ii.  14).  To  judge  from  Hesiod  and 
Lucretius,  the  art  of  working  in  copper  was  even 
prior  to  that  in  iron,  probably  from  its  being 
ibund  in  larger  masses,  and  from  its  requiring 
less  labour  in  the  process  of  mannfictare.  Pales- 
tine abounded  in  copper  (Deut.  yiiil  9),  and  David 
left  behind  him  an  mimeuse  quantity  of  it  to  be 
employed  in  building  the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xxiL 
3-14).  Of  copper  were  made  all  sorts  of  vessels 
in  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple  (Lev.  vi.  28; 
Num.  xvi.  39;  2  Chron.  iv.  16;  Kara  viii.  27), 
Weapons,  and  more  especially  helmets,  armour, 
shields,  spears  (1  Sam.  xviL  5,  6,  38;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  IG),  also  chains  (Judg.  xvi  21),  and  mirroTB 
^Exod.  xxxviiL  8).  The  larger  vessels  were 
moulded  in  foonderies,  as  also  the  pillars  for 
architectural  ornaments  (1  Kings  vii.).  It  would 
htiwever  appear  (I  Kings  vii.  14)  that  the  art  of 
jopper-fottudine  was,  even  in  the  time  of  Solo- 
iiiou,  but  little  known  amon^  the  Jews,  and  was 
peculiar  to  foreigners,  particularlv  the  Fhosni- 
jlaus.  Michaelis  observes,  that  Moaea  seems  to 
iiave  given  to  copper  venela  the  preference 
over  earthen,  and  on  that  ground  endeavours  to 
remove  the  common  prejudice  against  their  use 
for  culmary  purposes.  From  copper,  also,  money 
was  coined  (Matt  x.  9). 

CORAL  (JobxxviiL  18;  Ecek.  xxvil  16),  a 
hard,  cretaceous  marine  production  arising  from 
the  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  by  a  minute  po- 
lypous animal,  in  order  to  form  the  cell  or  polv- 
pidom  into  whose  hollows  the  tenant  can  wholly 
or  partially  retire.  The  corals  thns  produced  are 
of  various  shapes,  most  usually  branched  like  a 
tree.  The  masses  are  often  enormoot  in  the 
tropicsl  seas,  where  they  top  the  reefs  and  cap  the 
submarine  mountains,  nequently  rising  to  or  near 
the  surface  so  as  to  form  what  are  called  coral 
islands  and  coral  reeft.  These  abound  in  the 
Ued  Sea ;  from  which,  most  probably,  was  derived 
the  coral  with  which  the  Hebrews  were  ae- 
qnainted ;  but  coral  is  also  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  of  different  ooloun,  white,  black, 
red.  The  red  kind  was  anciently,  as  at  present, 
the  most  valued,  and  was  worked  into  various 
ornaments. 

COR'BAN,  a  Hebrew  word  employ;ed  in  the 
Helleaistic  Greek,  to  designate  an  oblalioo  of  any 
kind  to  God.  It  occurs  only  once  in  the  New 
Testament  (Mark  viL  U).  There  is  some  difll- 
culty  in  the  exact  meaning  of  this  paange  and 
the  corresponding  one,  Matt  xv.  5.  Many  inter- 
preters, at  the  haidof  whom  stands  Bett,  suppose 
that  a  gift  of  the  property  of  the  son  had  aetoally 
been  made  to  the  service  of  God.  The  seose  » 
then,  *  Whatever  of  mine  might  benefit  thee  is 
eorban,  is  already  dedicated  to  God,  aad  I  have 
therefore  no  power  over  it'  Others,  more  «or- 
rectly  as  we  think,  tranalate  the  sentence,  *  Be  it 
eorban  (that  is,  devoted)  whatever  of  mine  shall 
profit  thee.'  Lightlbot  notices  a  fminaU  of  firk- 
in the  Talmud  which  seems  to 
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He,  as  well  rs  Grotius,  shows  that  this  an  I  similar 
formulsB  were  not  used  to  signify  that  the  thing  j  | 
was  actually  devoted,  but  was  simply  intended  •  i 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  it  from  the  party  to  whom  it  1 1 
was  thns  made  corbau,  as  thouch  it  were  said,  If  ,  < 
I  ffive  you  anvthiug  or  doanyUiing  for  you,  may  1 1 
it  be  as  though  1  save  you  that  wliich  is  devot«d  | ! 
to  God,  and  may  I  be  accounted  perjured  and  sar  \ ; 
crilegious.    This  view  of  the  passage  certainly 
gives  much  greater  force  to  the  charge  made  bv 
our  Lord  that  the  command  'Whoso  curseth 
fiither  or  mother  let  him  die  the  death '  was  nul- 
lified by  the  tradition.    It  would,  indeed,  seem 
surprising  that  such  a  vow  as  this  (closely  analo- 
gous to  the  modem  profanity  of  imprecating 
curses  on  one's  self  if  certain  conditions  be  not 
fulfilled)  should  be  considered  to  involve  a  reli- 
gious obligation  from  which  the  party  could  not 
be  freed  even  if  afterwards  he  repented  of  his 
rashness  and  sin.     It  appears,  however,  from 
Rabbinical  authority  that  anything  thus  devoted 
was  irreclaimable,  and  that  even  the  hasty  utter- 
ance of  a  word  implying  a  vow  was  equivalent  to 
a  vow  formally  made.    This,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
the  force  of  the  expression  used  in  Mark,  *  ye 
tttffiBr  him  no  more  to  do  aught  for  his  father  or 
his  mother.'    A  more  striking  instance  of  the 
subversion  of  a  command  of  G^  by  the  tradition 
of  men  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

CORIANDER  occurs  in  two  places  in  Scrip-    ' 
ture,  via.  Exod.  xvi  31,  *  And  it  (manna)  was  1 1 
like  coriander  seed,  white ;  and  the  taste  of  it  was  , 
like  wafers  made  of  honey ;'  Num.  xi.  7, '  And 
the  manna  was  as  coriander  seed,  and  the  colour  • ! 
thereof  as  the  colour  of  bdellium.'    The  coriander 
is  known  throughout  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India, 


be  exaody  that  quoted  by  oar  Lord,  '[Be  it]  eor- 
bia»  (aa  to]  whkh  I- aqF  be  profitable  to  thee.' 
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hk  all  of  which  it  is  cultivated,  being  mnvtrsally 
emplcr^ed  as  a  gratefhl  spice,  and  as  one  of  the 
inmuentB  of  cwrie-powder.  It  is  also  common 
in  Egypt  It  is  now  very  common  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  also  in  this  country,  bong  enld- 
yated,  especially  in  Essex,  on  account  of  its  seeds, 
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which  are  r«<^iiired  hj  ocmfeetioDers,  draggists, 
and  distillers,  in  large  quantities :  in  gardens  it  is 
reared  on  account  of  its  leaves,  which  are  used  in 
soups  and  salads.  The  coriander  is  an  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  the  Coriemdrumtativttm  of  botanists. 
The  mut,  cobimonly  called  seeds,  is  globular, 

Ee^ish-coloured,  about  the  size  of  peppercorn, 
▼ing  its  sur&ce  marked  with  fine  stris.  Both 
its  taste  and  smell  are  agreeable,  depending  on 
the  presenee  of  a  Tolatile  oil,  which  is  separated 
hj  aistillation. 

CCVRINTH,  a  Grecian  city,  placed  on  the 
isthmus  which  joins  Peloponnesus  (now  called  the 
Morea)  to  Uie  continent  of  Greece.  A  lofty  rock 
rises  above  it,  on  which  was  the  citadel,  or  the 
Acrooorinthus.  It  had  two  harbours :  CenchrecB, 
on  the  eastern  side,  about  7()  stadia  distant ;  and 
Lechaeum,  on  the  modem  Gulf  of  I^panto,  only 
12  stadia  from  the  city.    Its  earliest  name,  as 

fiven  by  Homer,  is  Epkyrt.  Owing  to  the  great 
ifficulty  of  weathering  Malea,  the  southern  pro- 
montory of  Greece,  merchandise  passed  through 
Corinth  from  sea  to  sea;  the  city  becoming  an 
entrepdt  for  the  goods  of  Asia  and  Italy  (Strabo, 
TiiL  6).  At  the  same  time  it  commanded  the 
traffic  by  land  fbom  north  to  south.  An  attempt 
made  to  dig  through  the  isthmus  was  frustrated 
by  the  rocky  nature  of  the  soil ;  at  one  period, 
however,  they  had  an  inventbn  fbr  drawing 
galleys  across  from  sea  to  sea  on  trucks.  With 
such  advantages  of  position,  Corinth  was  very 
early  renowned  for  riches,  and  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  nature  for  the  capital  of  Greece* 
The  numerous  colonies  which  she  sent  forth, 
chiefly  to  the  west  and  to  Sialy,  gave  her  points 
of  attachment  in  many  parts?  ana  the  good  will, 
which,  as  a  mercantile  state,  she  carefully  main- 
tained, made  her  a  valuable  link  between  the  va- 
rious Greek  tribes.  The  public  and  foreign  policy 
of  Corinth  appears  to  have  been  generally  remark- 
able for  honour  and  justice;  and  the  Isthmian 
games,  which  were  celebrated  there  every  other 
year,  might  have  been  converted  into  a  national 
congress,  if  the  Corinthians  had  been  less  peace- 
fdl  and  more  ambitious. 

When  the  Achsan  league  was  rallying  the  chief 
powers  of  southern  Greece,  Corinth  became  its 
military  centre ;  and  as  the  spirit  of  freedom  was 
active  in  that  confederacy,  they  were  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  give  the  Romans  a  pretence  for 
attacking  them.  The  fatal  blow  fell  on  Corinth 
(b.c.  Uti),  when  L.  Mummius,  by  order  of  the 
Roman  Senate,  barbarously  destroyed  that  beau- 
tiful town,  eminent  even  In  Greece  for  painting, 
sculpture,  and  all  working  in  metal  and  pottery ; 
and  as  the  territory  was  given  over  to  the  Sicvo- 
nians,  we  must  infer  that  the  whole  population 
was  sold  into  slavery. 

The  Corinth  of  which  we  read  in  the  New 
Testament  was  unite  a  new  city,  having  been 
rebuilt  and  established  as  a  Roman  colony,  and 
peopUd  with  frttdMBn  frtm  Some  by  the  dictator 
Cssar,  a  little  before  his  assassination.  Although 
the  soil  was  too  rocky  to  be  fertile,  and  the  terri- 
tory very  limited,  Corinth  a^in  became  a  great 
and  wealthy  city  in  a  short  time,  especially  as  the 
Roman  proconsuls  made  it  the  seat  of  govemmeot 
(Acts  xviii.)  ibr  m>uthent  Greece,  which  was  now 
called  the  proyinoe  of  Achaia.  In  earlier  times 
Corinth  hid  been  celebrated  for  the  mat  wealtti 
of  Hi  Tenple  of  Vanii^  which  had  a  gaiafid 
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traffio  of  a  most  dishonourable  kind  with  the 
numerous  merchants  resident  there.    The  same 

Phenomena,  no  doubt,  reappeared  in  the  later  and 
/hristian  age.  The  little  which  is  said  in  the 
New  Testament  seems  to  indicate  a  wealthy  and 
luxurious  community,  prone  to  impurity  of  mo- 
rals; nevertheless,  all  Greece  was  so  contami- 
nated, that  we  may  easily  overcharge  the  accusa- 
tion against  Corinth. 

The  Corinthian  Church  is  remarkable  in  the 
Epistles  of  the  Ajxxtle  Paul  by  the  variety  of  its 
spiritual  gifts,  which  seem -for  the  time  to  have 
eclipsed  or  supersedni  the  oflUce  of  the  elder  or 
bishop,  which  in  most  churches  became  from  the 
beginning  so  prominent  Very  soon,  however, 
this  peculiarity  was  lost,  and  the  bishops  of  Corinth 
take  a  place  co-ordinate  to*  those  of  other  capital 
cities.  One  of  them,  Dionysius,  appears  to  have 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  many  and  dis- 
tant churches,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century. 

CORINTHIANS,  EPISTLES  TO  THE.- 
FiRflT  Epistle.  The  .testimon}[  of  Christian 
antiquity  is  Unanimous  in  ascribing  this  in- 
spired production  to  the  pen  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
and  wiuk  this  the  internal  evidence  arising  from 
allusioBS,  undesigned  coincidences,  style,  and  tone 
of  thought,  full^  accords.  The  epistle  seems  to 
have  been  occasioned  partly  by  some  intelligeno* 
received  by  the  Apostle  concerning  the  Corinthian 
church  from  the  domestics  of  Chloe,  a  pious 
female  connected  with  that  church  (i.  11)»  and, 
probably,  also  from  common  report ;  and  partly 
by  an  epistle  which  the  Corintnians  themselves 
had  addressed  to  the  Apostle,  asking  advice  and 
instruction  on  several  points  ^vii.  1),  and  which 
probably  was  conveyed  to  him  by  Stephanas, 
Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus  (xvi.  17).  Apollos, 
also^  who  succeeded  the  Apostle  at  Corinth,  but 
who  seems  to  have  been  with  him  at  the  time  this 
epistle  was  written  (xvi.  12),  may  have  given 
him  infbrmation  of  the  state  of  things  among  the 
Christians  in  that  city.  From  these  sources  the 
Apostle  had-  become  acquainted  with  the  painful 
(kct  that  tinee  he  had  left  Corinth  (Acts  xviii. 
18)  the  diareh  in  that  place  had  sunk  into  a 
state  of  great  corruption  and  error.  One  prime 
sonroe  of  this^evil  state  of  things,  and  in  itself  an 
evil  of  no  inferior  magnitude,  was  the  existence 
of  schisms  or  party  divisions  in  the  churoh. 
*  Every  one  of  you,'  Paul  tells  them, '  saith  I  am 
of  Pant,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I 
of  Christ  *  (i.  1 2).  This  has  led  to  the  conelnsiou 
that  four  great  parties  had  arisen  in  the  churoh, 
which  boasted  of  Paul,  Apollos,  Peter,  and  Christ, 
as  their  respective  heads,  and  various  conjectures 
have  been  made  respecting  the  peculiarities  of 
sentimeDt  by  which  these  puties  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  distinguished  ftom  each  other.  But 
serious  doubts  may  be  entertained  whether  there 
really  w^re  in  the  Corinthian  churoh  sects  or 
partiei' specifically  distinguished  fhom  each  other 
by  peculiarities  of  doctrinal  sentiment  That 
enroneoils  doctrines  wero  entertained  by  Indi- 
viduals' in  the  churoh,  and  that  a  schismatical 
spirit  pervaded  it,  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  that 
tMse  two  stood  fbrmally  connected  with  each 
other  teay  fkirly  admit  of  doubt  Schftms  often 
arise  in  chnrehes  firom  causes  whidi  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  diversities  of  doctrinal  sen- 
tiiMnt  among  the  mambfln;  and  dmt  mflh  wot 
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(km  ■^I'^—w  which  distarbed  the  charch  at  Corinth 
appears  to  as  probable,  from  the  circamstance 
that  the  existence  of  these  is  condemned  by  the 
Apostle,  without  reference  to  any  doctrinal  errors 
oat  of  which  they  might  arise :  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  doctrinal  errors  condemned  by 
him  are  denonnced  without  reference  to  their 
having  led  to  partj  strifes.  From  this  we  are 
inclined  to  the  opmion  that  the  schisms  arose 
merely  ttom.  qnarrels  among  the  Corinthians  as 
to  the  comparative  excellence  of  their  respective 
teachers — ^uose  who  had  learned  of  Paul  boasting 
that  he  excelled  all  others,  and  the  converts  ra 
A  polios  and  Peter  advancing  a  similar  claim  for 
them,  whilst  a  fourth  party  haughtilv  repudiated 
all  subordinate  teaching,  and  pretended  that  the^ 
derived  all  their  religious  knowledge  from  the  di- 
rect teaching  of  Christ  The  language  of  the  Apostle 
in  the  first  four  chapters,  where  alone  he  t-peaiks 
directly  of  these  schisms,  and  where  he  resolves 
their  criminality  not  into  their  relation  to  false 
doctrine,  but  into  their  having  their  source  in  a 
disposition  to  ^lory  in  men,  must  be*  regarded  as 
greatly  ftvounng  this  view.  Comp.  albo  2  Cor. 
V.  16. 

Besides  the  schisms  and  the  erroneous  opinions 
which  had  invaded  the  charch  at  Corinth,  the 
Apostle  had  learned  that  many  immoral  and  di»> 
oitierl^  practices  were  toleratea  among  them,  and 
were  m  solne  cases  defended  by  them.  A  con- 
nection of  a  grossly  incestuous  character  had 
been  formed  by  one  of  the  members,  and  gloried 
in  by  his  brethren  (v.  1,  2);  law-suits  before 
heathen  judges  were  instituted  by  one  Christian 
against  anouer  (vi.  1) ;  licentioaa  indulgence 
was  not  so  firmly  denounced  and  so  carefully 
avoided  as  the  purity  of  Christianity  required 
(TL  9-20) ;  the  public  meetings  of  the  brethren 
were  brought  into  disrepute  by  the  women  ap- 
pearing in  them  unveil^  (xi.  3- 10%  and  were 
disturb  by  the  confhsed  and  disorderly  manner 
in  which  the  persons  possessing  spiritual  gifts 
chose  to  exercise  them  (xit-xiv.) :  and  in  fine  the 
'  love  feasts,'  which  were  desired  to  be  scenes  of 
love  and  union,  became  occasions  for  greater  con- 
tention through  Uie  selfishness  of  the  wealthier 
members,  who,  instead  of  sharing  in  a  common 
meal  with  the  poorer,  brou|;ht  each  his  own 
repast,  and  nartook  of  it  by  himself,  often  to  ex- 
cess, while  nis  needy  brother  was  left  to  fast  (xi. 
20-34).  The  judgment  of  the  Apostle  had  also 
been  solicited  by  the  Corinthians  concerning  the 
oomparative  advantages  of  the  married  ana  the 
celibate  state  (vii.  1-40^  as  well  as,  apparently, 
tlie  du^r  of  Christians  m  relation  to  the  use  for 
food  of  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols 
(viii.  1-131  For  the  correction  of  these  errors, 
the  remedying  of  these  disorders,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  these  doubts,  this  epistle  was  written  by 
the  AposUe.  It  consists  of  four  parts.  The  first 
n.'iv.)  is  designed  to  reclaim  the  Corinthians 
from  schismatic  contentions ;  the  second  (v.-vi.) 
is  directed  against  the  immoralities  of  the  Co- 
rinthians ;  the  third  (vii.-xiv.)  contains  replies  to 
the  queries  addressed  to  Paul  by  the  Corinthians, 
and  strictures  upon  the  disorders  which  prevailed 
in  their  worship ;  and  the  fourth  (xv.-xvi.)  con- 
tains an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection,  followed  in  the  close  of 
the  epistie  by  some  general  instructions,  intima- 
tions, and  greetings. 
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From  2  Cor.  xiL  14,  and  xia  1,  compared 
with  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  and  xiii.  2,  it  appears  that 
before  die  writing  of  Uiat  epistie  Paul  had  twice 
visited  Corinth,  and  that  one  of  these  visiu  had 
been  after  the  Church  had  fidlen  into  an  evil 
state.  Did  this  second  visit  to  Corinth  precede 
also  the  writing  of  the  first  epistie?  On  this 
point  the  AcU  give  us  no  help,  as  the  writer  is 
totally  silent  concerning  this  second  visit  of  Paul 
to  Corinth.  But  we  may  safely  infer  from  2 
Cor.  i.  15,  16,  23,  that  Paul  had  not  been  at 
Corinth  between  the  writing  of  the  first  and 
second  episties,  so  that  we  must  place  his  second 
visit  before  tiie  writing  of  tiie  first  epistie.  When 
this  second  visit  took  place  we  can  only  conjee* 
tnre ;  but  Billroth's  suggestion  that  it  was  made 
some  time  during  the  period  bf  Paul's  residence 
of  three  vears  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  31),  perhaps 
on  the  first  reception  of  unpleasant  news  fh)m 
Corinth,  is  extremely  probable.  Supposing  the 
Apostle  to  have  made  this  short  visit  and  to  have 
returned  to  Ephesus,  this  first  epistie  may  have 
been  written  either  in  that  city  or  in  Macedonia, 
throuffh  which  Paul  probably  journeyed  on  his 
way  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus.  This  hitler  is  the 
traditional  opinion,  and  is  greatly  favoured  by 
the  way  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  Ephesus  (1  Cor. 
XV.  82)  as  a  place  in  which  he  had  been  rather 
than  one  in  which  he  wag  when  writing  this 
epistie.  From  the  allusion  to  the  Passover  in 
ch.  V.  7,  8,  most  have  inferred  that  the  epistie 
was  written  at  the  time  of  Easter ;  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  follow  from  the  Apostle's  allusion. 
As  to  the  year,  great  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
vails, but  most  are  agreed  that  it  was  not  earlier 
than  56  nor  later  than  59. 

The  subscription  above  referred  to  intimates 
that  this  epistie  w|u  conveyed  to  Corinth  by 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  Achaicus,  and  Timothy. 
As  respects  the  last  named  there  is  evidentiy  a 
mistake,  for  from  ch.  xvL  10  it  appears  that 
Timothy's  visiting  Corinth  was  a  thmg  not  cer- 
tain when  this  letter  was  finished,  and  ftt>m  2 
Cor.  viii.  17,  18,  it  appears  that  Timothy  did  not 
visit  Corinth  till  afterwards.  Comp.  also  Acts 
xix.  22.  As  respects  the  others,  this  tradition  is 
probably  correct 

Second  Epistlb.  Not  long  after  the  trans- 
mission of  the  first  epistle,  the  Apostie  left 
Ephesus  in  consequence  of  tiie  uproar  excited 
against  him  bv  ENemetrius  the  silversmith,  and 
betook  himself  to  Troas  ( Acts  xix.  23,  sq.).  Here 
he  expected  to  meet  Titus  with  intdiigenoe  fh>m 
Corinth  of  the  state  of  things  in  that  church.  In 
tills  expectation,  Paul  was  disappointed.  He  ao- 
cordins^ly  went  into  Macedonia,  where,  at  length, 
his  desire  was  gratified,  and  the  wished-for  in- 
formation obtained  (2  Cor.  ii.  13;  vii.  15,  sq.). 

The  intelligence  brought  by  Titus  concerning 
the  church  at  Corinth  was  on  the  whole  favour- 
able. The  censures  of  the  former  epistie  had 
produced  in  their  minds  a  godly  sorrow,  had 
awakened  in  them  a  regard  to  the  proper  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  and  had  led  to  the  ex- 
clusion from  their  fellowship  of  the  incestuous 
person.  This  had  so  wrought  on  tiie  mind  of 
the  latter  that  he  had  repented  of  his  evil  courses, 
and  showed  such  contrition  that  the  Apostie  now 
pities  him,  and  exhorts  the  church  to  restore  him 
to  their  communion  (2  Cor.  iL  6-11 ;  vii.  8,  sq.) 
A  cordial  response  had  also  been  given  to  the 
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appeal  that  had  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  sunts 
Id  Palestine  (ix.  2).  But  with  all  these  pleasing 
symptoms  there  vere  some  of  a  painfhl  kind. 
The  anti-Pauline  influence  in  the  church  had  in- 
creased, or  at  least  had  become  more  active ;  and 
those  who  were  aetuat.'d  bj  it  had  been  seeking 
by  all  means  to  overturn  the  authority  of  the 
Apostle,  and  discredit  his  claims  as  an  ambas- 
sador of  Christ 

This  inteliigenoe  led  the  Apostle  to  compose 
liis  second  epistle,  in  which  the  language  of  com- 
mendation and  love  is  mingled  with  that  of  cen- 
sure, and  even  of  threatening.  This  epistle  may 
be  divided  into  three  sections.  In  the  first  (i.*iii.) 
the  Apostle  chiefly  dwells  on  the  effects  produced 
by  his  first  epistle  and  the  matters  therewith  con- 
nected. In  the  seo6nd  (iv.-ix.)  he  discourses  on 
the  substance  and  effects  of  the  religion  which  he 
proclaimed,  and  turns  from  this  to  an  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  poor  saiuU  on  their 
liberality.  And  in  the  third  (x.-xiii.)  he  vindi- 
cates his  own  dimity  and  authority  as  an  apostle 
against  the  parties  by  whom  these  were  opposed. 

CORMORANT  (Hebrew  Salach)  occurs  Lev. 
zi.  17;  Dcut  xiv.  17.  The  name  is  considered 
to  have  reference  to  darting,  rushinff,  or  stooping 
like  a  fklcon.  Nothing  b  known  of  it  but  tint  it 
was  an  unclean  bird.  Cuvier  considers  Gesner 
to  be  right  in  considering  it  to  denote  a  gnll,  and 
it  might  certainly  be  applied  with  propriety  to 
the  black- backed  gull ;  but  althou^  birds  of  such 
powerful  wing  and  marine  habitat  are  spread 
over  a  areat  part  of  the  world,  it  does  not  appear 
that,  if  Known  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, they  were  aufficientlv  common  to  have 
been  clearly  indicated  by  either  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek  names,  or  to  have  merited  being  noticed 
in  the  Mosaic  prohibition.  Both  the  above  are 
in  general  northern  residents,  being  rarely  seen 
even  so  low  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay.    With  regard 
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(o  the  cormorant,  birds  of  that  genus  are  no  doubt 

found  on  the  coasts  of  Palestine,  where  hiiyh  cliffl 

extend  to  the  sea-shore ;  but  all  the  species  dive, 

and  none  of  them  rush  fiyioe  upon  their  prey. 

We  therefore  conclude  the  »cUach  to  have  been  a 

species  of  •  tern,'  considered  to  be  identical  with 

the    'Sterna  Caspica,'   so  called  because  it  is 

found  about  the  Caspian  Sea ;  but  it  is  equally 

common  to  the  Polar,  Baltic,  and  Black  Seas,  and 

if  truly  the  same,   is  not  only  abundant  for 

!  I  several  months  in  the  year  on  the  coast  of  Pales- 

; '  tine,  but  frequents  the  lakes  and  pools  far  inland; 

'  •  dying  across  the  deserts  to  the  Euphrates,  and  to 

;  the  Persian  and  Red  Seas,  and  proceeding  up  the 

i  Nile.    It  is  the  largest  of  the  tern  or  sea-swallow 

I  genus,  being  about  the  weight  of  a  pigeon,  and 

I  near  two  feet  in  length,  having  a  large  black 
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naped  head ;  powerful,  pointed  criiuson  bill ;  t 
white  and  grey  body,  with  forked  tail,  and  wings 
greatly  exceeding  the  tips  of  the  tail :  the  feet 
are  very  small,  weak,  and  but  slightly  webbed, 
so  that  it  swims  perhaps  onlv  accidentally,  but 
with  sufficient  power  on  land  to  spring  up  and 
to  rise  from  level  ground.  It  flies  with  immense 
velocity,  darting  along  the  surface  of  the  sea  to 
snap  at  mollusca  or  small  fishes,  or  wheeling 
through  the  air  in  pursuit  of  insects;  and  in 
calm  weather,  after  rising  to  a  great  height,  it 
drops  perpendicularly  down  to  near  the  surfkce 
of  the  water,  but  never  alights  except  on  land; 
and  it  is  at  all  times  dispos^  to  utter  a  kind  of 
laughing  scream.  This  tern  nestles  in  high 
difis,  sometimes  at  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  the  sea.  We  figure  one  that  was  shot 
among  a  flight  of  these  birds*  some  distance  up 
the  river  Orontes. 

CORN.  The  word  dagan,  which  is  rendered 
'  grain,'  '  com,'  and  sonietimes  *  wheat'  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  is  the  most  general  of  the 
Hebrew  terms  representing  *  com,  and  is  more 
comprehensive  than  any  word  in  our  language, 
seeing  that  it  probably  includes  not  onlv  all  the 
proper  corn-grains,  but  also  various  kinds  of 
pulse  and  seeds  of  plants,  which  we  never  com- 
prehend under  the  name  of  'corn'  or  even  of 
•  grain.'  It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  to  represent 
all  the  commodities  which  we  describe  by  the* 
different  words  com,  grain,  seeds,  peas,  beans. 
Among  other  places  in  which  this  word  occurs, 
see  Gen.  xxvii.  28-37;  Num.  xviii.  27;  Deut 
xxviii.  51  ;  Lam.  ii.  12,  &c 

The  different  products  coming  under  the  de- 
nomination of  corn,  are  noticed  under  the  usual 
heads,  as  Barlist,  Wheat,  &c;  their  culture, 
under  Agriculture;  their  preparation,  under 
Bread,  Food,  Milu  &c. 

CORNELIUS.  The  centurion  of  this  name, 
whose  history  occurs  in  Acts  x.,  most  probably 
lielonged  to  the  Comelii,  a  noble  and  distiu- 
ffuished  family  at  Rome.  He  is  reckoned  by 
Julian  the  Apostate  as  one  of  the  few  persons  of 
distinction  who  embraced  Christianiw.  His  sta- 
tion in  society  will  appear  upon  considering  that 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  divided  into  legions, 
each  legioifinto  ten  cohorts,  each  o(^ort  into 
three  bands,  and  each  band  into  two  centuries  or 
hundreds ;  and  that  Cornelius  was  a  commandei- 
of  one  of  these  centuries,  belonipng  to  the  Jtalie 
band;  so  called  from  its  consisting  chiefly  of 
Italian  soldiers,  formed  out  of  one  of  the  six 
cohorts  granted  to  the  procurators  of  Judiea,  five 
of  which  cohorts  were  stationed  at  Caesarea,  the 
usual  residence  of  the  procurators.  The  reUffions 
position  of  Cornelius,  before  his  interview  witli 
Peter,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate.  It 
is  contended  by  some  that  he  was  what  is  called 
z.  proselyte  ^  the  gate,  or  a  Gentile,  who,  having 
renounced  idolatry  and  worshippinff  the  trae  God, 
frequented  the  synagogue,  and  offered  sacrifices 
by  the  hands  of  the  priests;  but,  not  having  re- 
ceived circumcision,  was  not  reckoned  among  the 
Jews.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more  probable  that 
he  belonj^  to  the  class  of  pious  Gentiles  who 
had  so  far  benefited  by  their  contact  with  the 
Jewish  people  as  to  have  become  convinced  that 
theirs  was  the  troe  relisioo,  who  consequently 
worshipped  the  true  Goo,  were  acquainted  with  I 
the  Scnptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  most  pro-  ' 
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bdbfy  in  the  Gre^  translation,  and  obserred 
sereral  Jewish  customs,  as,  for  instance,  their 
hoars  of  prayer,  or  anjthinff  else  that  did  not  in- 
'Tolye  an  act  of  special  profession.  This  class  of 
persons  seems  referred  to  in  Acts  xiiL  16,  where 
they  are  plainly  distinguished  from  the  Jews, 
though  certainly  mingled  with  them.  To  the 
same  class  is  to  be  referred  Candaee's  treasurer 
(Acts  viiL  27^  &e.):  and  in  earlier  times,  the 
midwrres  of  Egypt  (Exod.  LIT),  Rahab  (Josh. 
vi.  25),  RKth,  Arannah  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xxir. 
18,  &C.),  the  persons  mentioned  1  Kings  Tin.  41, 
42,  4S,  Naaman  (3  Kjngs  v.  16,  17).  We  regard 
Cornelias,  therefore,  as  having  been  selectra  of 
God  to  become  the  JintfruiU  of  the  Gentiles. 
His  character  ap^ean  suited,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  abate  the  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  conrerts 
against  vhai  appeared  to  them  so  gr<^t  an  in- 
noTation.  It  is  well  observed  by  Theophylact, 
that  Cornelius,  though  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Chris- 
tian, lived  the  life  of  a  good  Christian.  He  was 
inflnenced  by  spontaneous  revereoce  to  God. 
He  practically  obeved  the  restraints  of  religion, 
fbr  ne  feared  God,  and  this  latter  part  of  the 
description  is  extended  to  all  his  family  or  house- 
hold (ver.  2).  He  was  liberal  in  alms  to  the 
Jewish  people,  which  showed  his  respect  for 
them ;  and  he  '  prayed  to  God  always,'  at  all  the 
hours  of  prayer  observed  by  the  Jewish  nation. 
Such  piety,  obedience,  fiiith,  and  charity,  pre- 
pared him  for  superior  attainments  and  benefits, 
and  secured  to  him  their  bestowment  (Ps.  xxv. 
9;  L  23;  Matt  xiii.  12;  Luke  viii  15;  John 
•iL  17). 

The  remarkable  circumstances  under  which 
these  benefits  were  conferred  upon  him  are  too 
plainly  and  forcibly  related  in  Acts  x.  to  require 
much  comment.  While  in  prayer,  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  day,  he  beheld,  m  waking  vision,  an 
angel  of  God,  who  declared  that '  his  prayen  and 
alms  had  come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God,' 
and  directed  him  to  send  to  Joppa  for  Peter,  who 
was  then  abiding  '  at  the  house  of  one  Simon,  a 
tanner.'  Comelius  sent  accordingly ;  and  when 
ois  messenger  had  nearly  reached  that  place, 
Peter  was  prepared  by  the  symbolical  revelations 
of  a  noonday  ecstacy,  or  trance,  to  understand 
that  nothing  which  Uod  had  cleansed  was  to  be 
renrded  as  common  or  unclean. 

It  is  well  remarked  b^  Paley,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  visions  are  such  as  to  take 
them  entirely  out  of  the  case  of  momentary  mi- 
racles, or  of  such  as  may  be  accounted  for  by  a 
fcUse  perception.  '  The  vision  might  be  a  dream ; 
the  message  could  not.  Either  communication 
taken  separately  might  be  a  delusion ;  the  con- 
currence of  the  two  was  impossible  to  happen 
irithont  a  supernatural  cause.'  {Evidences,  prop. 
i.  chap.  2).  The  inquiries  of  the  messengera 
from  Cornelius  suggested  to  Peter  the  application 
of  his  vision,  and  he  readily  accompanied  them 
to  Joppa,  attended  by  six  Jewish  brethren,  and 
besitated  not  to  enter  the  house  of  one  whom  he, 
as  a  Jew,  would  regard  as  unclean.  The  Apostle 
waived  the  too  fervent  reverence  of  Comelius, 
which,  although  usual  in  the  East,  was  rendered 
bv  Romans  only  to  their  gods ;  and  mutual  ex- 
planations then  took  place  between  him  and  the 
centurion.  After  this  the  Apostie  proceeded  to 
address  Comelius  and  his  assembled  friends,  and 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  Gentiles  were 
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no  longer  to  be  called  unclean,  and  stated  th6 
leading  evidence  and  chief  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
While  he  was  discoursing,  the  miraculous  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  contrary  to  the  order  hitherto 
observed  of  being  preceded  by  baptism  and  im- 
position of  han£,  fell  on  his  Gentile  auditon. 
Of  this  fiict  Peter  and  his  companions  were  con- 
vinced, for  they  heard  them  speak  with  tongues, 
fbrrign  and  before  unknown  to  them,  and  which 
Peter  and  his  companions  knew  to  be  such  by 
the  aid  of  their  own  miraculous  gifts,  and,  under 
divine  impulse,  glorify  God  as  the  author  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Jewish  brethren  who  accompanied 
Peter  were  astonished  upon  perceiving,  by  these 
indubitable  indications,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
poured  out  upon  the  Gentiles,  as  upon  themselves 
at  the  beginning  (x.  45).  Peter,  already  pre- 
pared by  his  vision  for  the  event,  and  remembei^ 
ing  that  baptism  was  by  the  command  of  Jesus, 
associated  with  these  miraculous  endowments, 
said,  *Can  any  man  fbrbid  water  that  these 
should  be  baptised,  who  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  well  as  wef  and  yet,  agreeably  to  the 
apostolic  rule  of  committing  the  administration 
of  baptism  to  others,  and,  considering  that  the 
consent  of  the  Jewish  brethren  woula  be  more 
explicit  if  they  performed  the  duty,  he  ordered 
them  to  baptize  Cornelivs  aM  his  friends,  his 
household,  whose  acceptance  as  memben  of  the 
Christian  church  had  been  so  abimdantiy  tes- 
tified. 

CORNER-STOI^E.  The  symbolical  title  of 
'  chief  comer  stone '  is  applied  to  Christ  in  Eph. 
ii.  20,  and  1  Pet  iL  8,  16,  which  last  passage  is  a 
quotation  ftt>m  Isa.  xxviii.  16.  There  seems  no 
valid  reason  for  distinguishing  thu  from  the 
stone  called  *  the  head  of  tiie  comer'  (Matt  xxi. 
42),  although  some  contend  that  the  latter  is  the 
top^toue  or  coping.  The  'comer-stone'  was  a 
large  and  massive  stone  so  formed  as,  when  placed 
at  a  comer,  to  bind  together  two  outer  walls  of 
an  edifice.  This  properly  makes  no  part  of  the 
foundation,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  in  Jer. 
]i.  56 ;  though,  as  the  edifice  rests  mereon,  it  may 
be  so  called.  Sometimes  it  denotes  those  massive 
slabs  which,  being  placed  towards  the  bottom  of 
any  wall,  serve  to  bind  the  work  together,  as  in 
Isa.  xxviiL  16.  Of  these  there  were  often  two 
layers,  without  cement  or  mortar.  This  ex- 
planation will  sufficientiy  indicate  the  sense  in 
which  the  titie  of  *  chief  cornerstone'  is  applied 
to  Christ 

COTTON.  Cotton  is  well  known  to  be  a 
wool-like  substance  which  envelopes  the  seeds, 
and  is  contained  within  the  roundish-pointed 
capsule  or  frait  of  the  cotton-shrab.  Every  one 
also  knows  that  cotton  has,  ttom  the  earliest 
ages,  been  characteristic  of  India.  But  in  the 
present  day  cotton,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  has 
been  manufiustured  in  this  country  on  so  exten- 
sive a  scale,  and  sold  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  to 
have  driven  the  manufhcture  of  India  almost 
entirely  out  of  the  market  Still,  however,  until 
a  very  recent  period,  the  calicoes  and  chintzes  of 
India  formed  very  extensive  articles  of  commerce 
from  tiiat  country  to  Europe.  India  possesses 
two  very  distinct  species  or  plants  ft-om  which 
cotton  is  obtained:  1.  K.  GossipiuM  herbaceum 
of  botanists,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties, 
some  of  which  have  spread  north,  and  also  into 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  into  Africa.    2.  Gosst- 
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pium  afhoreum,  or  cotton-tree,  which  if  little  cnl- 
tivated  on  account  of  its  small  prodnce,  bat 
which  yields  a  fine  kind  of  cotton.  This  most 
not  be  conibonded,  as  it  often  is,  with  the  sIIIl- 
cotton  tree,  or  Bomhyx  heptaphyllumf  which  does 
not  jield  a  cotton  fit  for  ninning.  Cotton  is 
now  chief^  cultivated  in  Central  India,  from 
whence  it  is  carried  to  and  exported  fK>m  Broach. 
It  is  also  largely  cultivated  in  the  districts  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  as  also  in  that  of  Madras, 
but  less  in  Bengal,  except  for  home  manufiicture, 
which  of  course  requires  a  large  supply,  where 
so  large  a  population  are  all  cTothea  in  cotton. 
The  supplies  of  cotton  which  we  derive  from 
America  are  obtained  from  two  entirelv  distinct 
spedes — OoBtipium  Barbadense,  of  wnich  dif- 
ferent varieties  yield  the  Sea  Island,  Upland, 
Georgian,  and  the  New  Orleans  cottons ;  while 
O.  Peruvianum  yields  the  Brazil,  Pemambuco, 
and  other  South  American  cottons.  These 
species  are  original  natives  of  America.  It  is 
probable  that  cotton  was  imported  into  Egypt  and 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  but  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  prove  the  fact :  the  subject  has  been  ex- 
tensively investigated,  but  the  point  is  still  unde- 
termined. 
COUCH.    [Bed.] 

COVENANTS.  Among  other  instances  of 
anthropomorphic  forms  of  speech  employed  in 
Scripture  is  the  use  of  the  term  covenant,  to  de- 
si^ate  the  divine  dealings  with  mankind,  or 
with  individuals  of  the  race.  In  all  such  cases, 
the  proper  idea  of  a  covenant  or  mutual  contract 
between  parties,  each  of  which  is  bound  to  render 
certain  benefits  to  the  other,  is  obviously  ex- 
cluded, and  one  of  a  merely  analogical  nature 
substituted  in  its  place.  Where  God  is  one  of 
the  parties,  and  man  the  other,  in  a  covenant,  all 
the  benefits  conferred  must  be  on  the  part  of  the 
former,'  and  all  the  obligations  sustamed  on  the 
part  of  the  latter.  Such  a  definition,  therefore, 
of  a  divine  covenant  as  would  imply  that  both 
parties  are  under  conditions  to  each  other  is  ob- 
viously incorrect,  and  incompatible  with  the 
relative  position  of  the  parties.  We  should  pre- 
fer defining  God's  covenant  with  man  as  a 
gradous  engagement  on  the  part  of  God  to  com- 
municate certain  unmerited  &vours  to  men,  in 
connection  with  a  particular  constitution  or  sys- 
tem, through  means  of  which  these  favours  are 
to  be  en^oyeid.  Hence  in  Scripture  the  covenant 
of  God  IS  called  his  *  couusel,'  his '  oath/  his  *  pro- 
mise* (Ps.  Ixxxix.  8,  4;  cv.  8-11 ;  Heb.  vi.  13-20,' 
Luke  i.  68-75;  Gal.  iii.  15-18,  &ch  and  it  is 
described  as  consisting  wholly  in  the  gracious 
bestowal  of  blessing  on  men  (Isa.  lix.  21 ;  Jer. 
xxxL  33,  34).  Hence  also  the  application  of  the 
term  covenant  to  designate  such  fixed  arran^- 
mentB,  or  laws  of  nature,  as  the  regular  succession 
of  day  and  night  (Jer.  xxxiii.  20),  and  such  re- 
ligious institutions  as  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxi. 
IC);  circumcision  (Gen.  xvii  9,  10);  the  Levi- 
tical  institute  (Lev.  xxvi.  15) ;  and  in  general 
any  precept  or  ordmanoe  of  God  (Jer.  xxxiv.  13, 
U)  ;  all  such  appointments  forming  part  of  that 
svstem  or  arrangement  in  connection  with  which 
the  blessing  of  God*s  grace  were  to  be  enjoyed. 
The  divine  covenants  were  ratified  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  piacular  victim,  the  design  of  which 
was  to  show  that  without  an  atonement  there 
oould  be  no  communication  of  .blessing  from 
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God  to  man.  Thus  when  God  made  a  eovaunt 
with  Abraham  certain  victims  were  slain  and 
divided  into  halves,  bctweeu  which  a  smoking 
fhmace  and  a  burning  lamp,  the  symbols  of  the 
divine  presence,  passed,  to  indicate  the  ratifica- 
tion  of  the  promises  octnveyed  in  that  covenant 
to  Abraham;  and  here  it  is  deserving  of  notice, 
as  illustrating  the  definition  of  a  divine  covenant 
above  given,  that  the  divine  glory  aihne  passed  be- 
tween the  pieces :  whereas  h^  the  covenant  been 
one  of  mutual  stipulation,  Abraham  also  would 
have  performed  tLe  same  ceremony  (€ren.  xv. 
1-18).  In  like  manner,  the  Levitical  covenant 
was  ratified  by  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxiv.  6-8) ;  and 
the  Apostle  expressly  affirms,  on  this  ground,  the 
necessity  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  mediator 
of  the  new  covenant ;  dedarin^^  that  where  a 
covenant  is,  there  also  of  necessity  must  be  the 
death  of  the  appointed  victim  (Heb.  ix.  16). 

Of  the  divine  covenants  mentioned  in  Scripture 
the  first  place  is  due  to  that  which  is  empihaticall; 
styled  by  Jehovah  *  My  covenant.'  This  is  God  s 
gracious  engagement  to  confer  salvation  and 
eternal  glory  on  all  who  come  to  htm  through 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  called  sometimes  *•  the  ever- 
lasting covenaift'  (Isa.  Iv.  3;  Heb.  xiii.  20),  to 
distinguish  it  from  those  more  temporary  arrange- 
ments which  were  confined  to  particular  indivi- 
duals or  classes ;  and  the  aecona,  or  new,  or  htUer 
covenant^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Levitical 
covenant,  which  was  Jirai  in  order  of  time,  be- 
cause first  ratified  by  sacrifice,  and  became  eld, 
spd  was  shown  to  be  inferior,  because  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Christian  dispensation  it  was 
superseded,  and  passed  away  (Jer.  xxxi.  31 ; 
Gal.  iv.  24;  Heb.  vii.  22;  viS.  6-13;  ix.  15-23: 
xii.  24).  Thoueh  this  covenant  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  ratified  before  the  death  of  Christ,  tlie 
great  sacrificial  victim  (Heb.  xiii.  20),  yet  it  was 
revealed  to  the  saints  who  lived  before  his  advent, 
and  who  enjoyed  salvation  through  the  retro- 
spective power  of  his  death  (Rom.  iii.  25;  Heb. 
ix.  15).  To  the  more  highly  fkvoured  of  these, 
God  gave  specific  assurances  of  his  gracious  pur- 
pose, and  on  such  occasions  he  was  said  to  esta- 
blish or  make  his  covenant  with  them.  Thus  he 
established  his  covenant  with  Noah  (Gkn.  ix.  8, 
ff);  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  4,  5);  and  with 
Ehivid  (Pa.  Ixxxix.  3,  4).  These  were  not  dis- 
tinct covenants,  so  much  as  renewals  of  the  pro- 
mises of  the  everlasting  covenant,  coupled  with 
certain  temporal  favours,  as  types  and  pledges  of 
the  fulfilment  of  these  promises. 

The  old  or  Sinaitic  covenant  was  that  given  by 
Grod  to  the  Israelites  through  Moses.  It  respected 
especially  the  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  the  temporal  blessings  therewith  connected; 
but  it  stood  related  to  the  new  covenant,  as  em- 
bodying a  typical  representation  of  those  great 
truths  and  blessings  which  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation unfolds  and  conveys. 

In  the  system  of  a  certain  class  of  theologians 
great  importance  is  attached  to  what  they  have 
technically  called  '  the  covenant  of  works.'  By 
this  they  intend  the  constitution  established  by 
God  with  Adam,  during  the  period  of  his  inAo- 
cence.  So  far  as  this  phraseology  is  not  under- 
stood to  imply  that  man,  even  in  his  sinless 
state,  was  competent  to  lind  Jehovah  by  any 
conditions,  it  cannot  be  objected  to.  It  seems 
adso  to  have  the  sanction  of  one  passage  of  Scrip- 
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mre,  m.  Hoc.  ti.  7,  which  almost  fell  the  best 
interpreters  agree  in  rendering  thus:  *  But  they 
like  Adam  have  transgressed  the  covenant.' 

Theologians  have  also  spoken  of '  the  covenant 
of  redemption/  by  which  they  mean  an  engage- 
ment entered  into  between  God  the  Father  and 
God  the  Sou  from  all  eternity,  whereby  the  former 
secured  to  the  latter  a  certain  number  of  ran- 
somed sinners,  as  his  church  or  elect  body»  and 
the  latter  ensaged  to  become  their  suretjr  and 
substitute.  By  many  ihe  propriety  of  this  doe- 
trine  has  been  doubted;  but  the  references  to  it 
in  Scripture  are  of  such  a  kind  that  it  seems  un- 
reasonable to  refuse  to  admit  it.  With  it  stand 
connected  the  subjects  of  election,  predestination, 
the  soccial  love  of  Christ  to  his  people,  and  the 
certain  salvation  of  all  that  the  Father  hath  given 
him. 

Sometimes  a  mere  human  contract  is  called 
God's  covenant,  in  the  sense  of  involving  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Almiffhty,  who,  as  the  Judse  of  the 
vrhole  earth,  will  hold  both  parties  bound  to  fulfil 
iheir  engagment.  Compare  1  Sam.  zz.  8 ;  Jer. 
Kxxir.  18,  19;  Ezek.  xvii.  18, 19. 

CRANE  (Isa.  xxxviii.  U;  Jer.  viiu  7).  The 
'!orrectnoss  of  the  translation  in  these  passaffes 
kis  however  been  called  in  questicm,  for  if  the 
crane '  of  Europe  had  been  meant  by  either  de- 
iomination,  rhe  clamorous  habits  of  the  species 
k'ould  not  have  beeu  expressed  as  *  chattering ;' 
iiid  it  is  most  probable  that  the  striking  charac- 
eristics  of  that  bird,  which  are  so  ele^ntly  and 
brcibly  displayed  in  Hesiod  and  Aristophanes, 
TOttld  have  supplied  the  loft^^  diction  of  pro- 
phetical inspiration  with  associations  of  a  cha- 
acter  still  more  exalted.  It  is  supposed,  there- 
fore, that  the '  Ardea  virgo'  of  Liuu.  the  '  Grus 
virgo'  of  later  writers,  and  *  Anthropoides  virgo* 
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of  some,  is  the  bird  really  meant,  though  not 
coming  from  the  north,  but  from  Central  Africa, 
lown  the  Nile,  and  in  the  spring  arriving  in 
Palestine,  while  troops  of  them  proceed  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  some  as  far  north  as  the  Caspian, 
rhey  are  frequently  found  portrayed  on  Effyp- 
tian  monuments,  and  Hasselquist,  who  saw  tJiem 
on  the  Nile,  afterwards  shot  one  near  Smyrna : 
:hey  visit  the  swamp  above  that  city,  and  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  and  depart  in  the  fall,  but  do 
.:ot  utter  the  clanger  of  the  crano,  nor  adopt  its 
iight  in  two  columns,  forming  an  acute  angle, 
(he  better  to  cleave  the  air.  This  bird  is  not 
more  than  three  feet  in  lenetli ;  it  is  of  a  l^au- 
tifui  bluish  grey,  with  the  cheeks,  throat,  breast, 
and  tips  of  tbe  Ions  hinder  feathers  and  quills 
black,  and  a  tuft  of  aelicate  white  plumes  belund 


each  eye.  It  has  a  peculiar  dancing  walk, 
which  ^ve  rise  to  its  French  denomination  of 
*  demoiselle.' 

CRES'CENS,  an  assistant  of  St  Paul,  and  g&- 
nerallv  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  tlie  seventy 
disciples  of  Christ  It  is  alleged  in  the  Apoato- 
lical  Cotatitulioni  (vii.  46),  and  bv  the  fithers 
of  the  church^'that  he  preached  the  Gospel  in 
Galatia,  a  fact  probably  deduced  oonjecturally 
from  the  only  text  (2  Tim.  iv.  10)  in  which  his 
name  occurs. 

CRETE,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, now  called  Candia,  and  by  the 
Turks,  Kind.  It  is  ICO  miles  long,  but  of  ver}' 
unequal  width — varying  from  thirty-five  to  six 
miles.  It  is  situated  at  me  entrance  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, having  the  coast  of  the  Morea  to  the 
south-west,  that  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  north-east, 
and  that  of  Libya  to  the  south.  Great  antiquity- 
was  affected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  the  island  was  originally 
peopled  fi-om  E^pt;  but  this  is  founded  on  the 
conclusion  that  Crete  was  the  Caphtor  of  Deut 
ii.  23,  &c,  and  the  country  of  the  Philistines, 
which  seems  more  than  doubtful.  Surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  the  Cretans  were  excel- 
lent sailors,  and  their  vessels  visited  all  the 
neighbouring  coasts.  The  island  was  highly 
prosperous  and  full  of  people  in  very  ancient 
times.  The  chief  glory  of  the  island,  however, 
lay  in  its  having  produced  the  legislator  Minos, 
whose  institutions  had  such  important  influence 
in  softening  the  manners  of  a  burbarous  age,  not 
in  Crete  only,  but  also  in  Greece,  where  these 
institotions  were  imitated.  The  natives  nert 
celebrated  as  archers.  Their  character  was  not 
of  the  most  fkvourable  description ;  the  Cretans 
or  Kretans  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  three  K\ 
against  whose  unfaithfulness  the  Greek  proverb 
was  intended  as  a  caution — Kappadokia,  Krete, 
and  Kilikia.  In  short,  the  ancient  notices  of 
their  character  fully  agree  with  the  quotation 
which  St  Paul  produces  from  '  one  of  their  own 
poets,'  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus  (i.  12),  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  Christian  church  iii  the 
island : — *  The  Cretans  are  always  liars  (eternal 
liars),  evil  beasts  (literally  "brutes"),  slow  bel- 
lies '  (gorbellies,  bellies  which  take  long  to  fill). 

Crete  is  named  in  1  Mace.  x.  67.  fiut  it  de- 
rives its  strongest  Scriptural  interest  from  the 
circumstances  connected  with  St  Paul's  voyage 
to  Italy.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  being 
forced  out  of  her  course  by  contrary  winds,  was 
driven  round  the  island,  instead  of  keeping  the 
direct  course  to  the  north  of  it  In  doing  this, 
the  ship  first  made  the  promontory  of  Salmone 
on  the  eastern  siie  of  the  island,  which  they 
passed  with  difficulty,  and  took  shelter  at  a  place 
called  Fair-Havens,  near  to  which  was  the  cit^ 
Lasea.  But  after  spending  some  time  at  this 
place,  and  not  finding  it,  as  they  supposed,  suf- 
ficiently secure  to  winter  in,  thev  resolved,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  St  Paul  (the  season  being 
far  advanced),  to  make  for  Phcenice,  a  more 
commodious  harbour  on  the  western  part  of  tbe 
island ;  in  attempting  which  they  were  driven  far 
out  of  their  course  by  a  furious  east  wind  called 
Euroclydon,  and  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Me- 
lita  (Acts  xxvii.). 

CRIMSON.    [Purple.] 

CRIS'PUSk  chief  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue  at 
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Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  8),  conyerted  by  St  Paul 
(1  Cor.  i.  14).  According  to  tradition  he  was 
afterwards  bishop  of  ^gina. 

CROCODILE.  We  shall  in  this  place  con- 
fine ourseWes  to  some  notice  of  crocodiles  strictly 
so  called,  and  shall  point  out  some  leading  cha- 
racters in  the  animal  coinciding  with  allusions  to 
it  in  the  Scriptures,  which  could  not  be  properly 
noticed  elsewhere. 


138. 

The  crocodiles  which  we  have  to  notice  at 
present  consist  of  three  varieties,  or  perhaps  spe- 
cies, all  natives  of  the  Nile,  distinguishable  by 
the  different  arrangement  of  the  scutse  or  bony 
studs  on  the  neck,  and  the  number  of  rows  of  the 
saifle  processes  along  the  back.  Their  general 
lizard  form  is  too  well  known  to  need  particular 
description ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  of  the 
whole  ikmily  of  crocodiles,  comprehending  the 
sharp-beaked  garials  of  India,  the  alligators  of 
the  west,  and  the  crocodiles  properly  so  called, 
the  last  are  supplied  with  the  most  vigorous  in- 
struments for  swimming,  both  fVom  the  strength 
and  vertical  breadth  of  their  tails,  and  firom  the 
fingers  of  their  naws  having  deeper  webs.  Al- 
though all  have  m>m  thirty  to  forty  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  shaped  like  spikes,  without  breadth  so  as  to 
cut,  or  surface  so  as  to  admit  of  grinding,  the 
true  crocodile  alone  has  one  or  more  teeUi  on 
each  side  in  both  jaws,  exserted,  that  is,  not 
closing  within  but  outside  the  jaw«  They  have 
no  external  ear  bejond  a  follicle  of  skin,  and  the 
eyes  have  a  position  above  the  plane  of  the 
head,  the  pupils  being  cootractile,  like  tiiose  of  a 
cat,  and  m  some  having  a  luminous  greenish 
tinge,  which  may  have  suggested  the  allusion  to 
*the  lids  of  the  morning^  (Job  xli.  18).  The 
upper  jaw  is  not  movable,  but,  as  well  as  the 
forehead,  is  extremely  dense  and  bony ;  the  rest 
of  the  upper  surface  being  covered  with  several 
rows  of  bosses,  or  plated  ridges,  which  on  the 
tail  are  at  last  reduced  from  two  to  one,  each 
scalie  having  a  high  homy  crest,  which  acts  as 
part  of  a  great  fin.  Although  destitute  of  a  real 
voice,  crocodiles  when  aiiffry  produce  a  snorting 
sound,  something  like  a  ibep  growl ;  and  occa- 
sionally they  open  the  mouth  very  wide,  remain 
for  a  time  thus  exposed  facing  the  breeze,  and, 
closing- the  jaws  with  a  sudden  snap,  cause  a  re- 
port like  the  fall  of  a  trap-door.  The  j^llet  of 
the  crocodile  is  very  wide,  the  tongue  being  com- 
pletely tied  to  the  lower  jaw;  and  beneath  it  are 
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glands  exuding  a  musky  substance.  On  land  the 
crocodile,  next  to  the  gavial,  is  the  most  active, 
and  in  the  water  it  is  also  the  species  that  most 
readily  frequints  the  open  sea.  Of  the  immense 
number  of  gentJra  which  we  have  seen  or  exa- 
mined, none  reached  to  25  feet  in  length,  and 
we  believe  the  specimen  in  the  vaults  of  the 
British  Museum  to  be  one  of  the  largest  Sheep 
are  olwerved  to  be  unmolested  by  these  animals  ; 
but  where  they  abound,  no  pigs  can  be  kept,  per- 
haps from  their  frequenting  the  muddy  shores ; 
for  we  have  known  only  one  instance  of  croco- 
diles being  encountered  in  woods  not  immediately 
close  to  the  water's  side :  usually  they  bask  ou 
saudv  islands.  As  their  teeth  are  long,  but  not 
fitted  for  cutting,  they  seize  their  prey,  which 
they  cannot  masticate,  and  swallow  it  nearly  en- 
tire, or  bury  it  beneath  the  waves  to  macerate 
Having  very  small  excretory  organs,  their  diges- 
tion requires,  and  accordingly  they  are  found  to 
possess,  an  immense  apparatus.  They  are  ovi 
parous,  burj'ing  their  eggs  in  the  sand ;  and  the 
female  remains  in  the  vicinity  to  dig  them  out 
on  the  day  the  young  have  broken  the  shell 
Crocodiles  are  caught  with  hooks,  and  they  sel- 
dom succeed  in  cutting  the  rope  when  properly 
prepared.  Though  a  ball  fired  point  blank  will 
penetrate  between  the  scales  which  cover  the 
body,  they  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  an  all 
but  unfailing  protection  against  such  injuries  and 
wounds  as  occasion  death  to  other  animals. 

That  crocodiles  and  alligators  take  the  sea, 
and  are  found  on  islands  many  leagues  distant 
from  other  land,  we  have  ourselves  witnessed ; 
and  the  fact  is  particularly  notorious  at  the 
Grand  Caymanas  in  the  sea  of  Mexico,  which  is 
almost  destitute  of  fresh  water.  It  is  indeed 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  same  species 
may  frequent  all  the  rivers  of  a  great  extent  of 
coast,  as  is  the  case  witii  some  lound  in  Africa, 
whence  they  spread  to  India  and  the  Malayan 
islands. 

CROSS.  In  its  simplest  form,  consisting  of 
two  pieces  of  wood,  one  standing  erect,  the  other 
crossing  it  at  right  angles,  the  cross  was  known 
at  an  earl^  age  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Its 
use  as  an  instrument  of  punishment  was  probably  j 
suggested  by  the  shape  so  often  taken  bv  branches 
of  trees,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  first  crosses 
that  were  employed.  Trees  are  known  to  have 
been  used  as  crosses,  and  to  every  kind  of  hang- 
ing which  bore  a  resemblance  to  crucifixion,  such 
as  that  of  Prometheus,  Andromeda,  &c.,  the  name 
was  commonly  applied.  Among  the  Scythians, 
Persians,  Carthaginians,  Greelu,  Romans,  and 
the  ancient  Germans,  traces  are  found  of  the 
cross  as  an  instrument  of  punishment  The  sign 
of  the  cross  is  found  as  a  holy  symbol  among 
several  ancient  nations.  Among  the  Indians  and 
Egyptians  the  cross  often  appears  in  their  cere- 
momes,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T, 
at  others  in  this  shape  4-.  At  Susa,  Ker  Porter 
saw  a  stone  cut  with  hieroglyphics  and  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  on  which  in  one  comer  was  a  figure 
of  a  cross,  thus  1^  The  cross,  he  says,  is  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  symbolical  of  the  divinity 
or  eternal  life ;  and  certainly  a  cross  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  as  the  Egyptian 
emblem  of  the  mture  life.  Porter  also  states 
that  the  Egyptian  priests  urged  its  being  found 
on  the  waUs  of  their  temple  of  Serapis,  as  an 
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argument  with  the  TJctorious  army  of  Theodosios 
to  save  it  from  destraction. 

Acoordinff  to  Lipsins,  there  were  in  general 
two  kinds  of  crosses ; — 1,  the  simple  cross ;  2,  the 
compoand  cross.  The  first  consisted  of  a  stake 
on  which  the  criminal  was  fiistened  or  by  which 
he  was  impaled.  For  the  first  kind  of  panish- 
ment  a  tree  or  a  specially  prepared  stake  was 
used,  on  which  the  criminal  was  bonnd,  and 
either  left  to  perish,  or  immediately  ^ut  to  death. 
For  impaling  a  long  and  sharpened  piece  of  wood 
(pale)  was  employed,  on  which  the  criminal  was 
pat  as  on  a  spit  This  crnel  mode  of  execution 
was  formerly  very  customary  in  Russia,  China, 
Turkey,  and  other  countries,  and  is  not  yet  uni- 
Yersally  abolished  by  law. 

Of  the  compound  cross  there  were  three  sorts : 
1,  one  shaped  like  the  letter  X,  also  called  An- 
drew's cross,  because  tradition  reports  that  on  a 
cross  of  this  kind  the  Apostle  Andrew  suffered 
death.  2.  Another  sort  was  formed  by  putting  a 
cross  piece  of  wood  on  a  perpendicular  one,  so 
that  no  part  of  the  latter  may  stand  above  the 
former.  This  form  is  found  in  the  figure  y.  i 
3.  The  third  sort  is  described  as  *  a  cross  in  which 
the  longer  piece  of  wood  or  pale  stands  above 
the  shorter  piece  which  runs  across  it  near  the 
top.'  It  is  distinguished  fi-om  the  preceding  by 
the  part  of  the  longer  beam  which  is  above  the 

shorter  or  traosTerse,  thus  JL.     This   form   is 

found  in  paintings  more  frequently  than  anj 
other,  and  on  a  cross  of  this  kind  our  Saviour  is 
believed  to  have  suffered  death. 

According  to  the  statement  of  certain  eccle- 
siastical historians,  the  cross  on  which  our  i«ord 
was  crucified  was  found  in  the  year  .126  by  the 
Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constantme  the 
Great  Having  built  a  church  over  the  sacred 
spot  where  it  was  discovered,  Helena  deposited 
within  it  the  chief  part  of  the  real  cross.  The 
remainder  she  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  a 
part  of  which  Constantine  inserted  in  the  head 
of  a  statue  of  himself^  and  the  other  part  was 
sent  to  Rome,  and  placed  in  the  church  of  Sta. 
Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  which  was  built  expressly 
to  receive  the  precious  relic.  When  subsequently 
a  festival  to  commemorate  the  discovery  had  been 
established,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  exhibited  to  the  grateful  eyn  of  eager 
pilffrims  the  object  to  see  which  they  had  tra- 
velled so  far  and  endured  so  much.  Those  who 
were  persons  of  substance  were  further  gratified 
by  obtaining,  at  their  full  price,  small  pieces  of 
the  cross  set  in  gold  and  gems ;  and  that  wonder 
might  not  pass  into  incredulity,  the  proper  autho- 
rities gave  the  world  an  assurance  that  tlie  holy 
wood  possessed  the  power  of  self-multiplication, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  pieces 
which  had  been  taken  from  it  for  the  pleasure 
and  service  of  the  fiuthful,  remained  intact  and 
entire  as  at  the  first 

The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Persians, 
A.D.  614,  placed  the  remains  of  the  cross  in  the 
hands  of  Chosroes  II.,  who  mockingly  conveyed 
them  to  his  capital.  Fourteen  years  afterwards, 
Heraclius  recovered  them,  and  had  them  carried 
first  to  Constantinople,  and  then  to  Jerusalem,  in 
such  pomp,  that  on  bis  arrival  before  the  latter 
citjf  he  found  the  gate  barred,  and  entrance  for- 
bidden.   Instructed  as  to  the  cause  of  this  hist- 
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denmee,  the  Emperor  laid  aside  the  trappings 
of  his  greatness,  and,  barefooted,  bore  on  his  own 
shoulders  the  sacred  relic  up  to  the  gate,  which 
then  opened  of  itself,  and  allowed  him  to  enter, 
and  thus  place  his  charge  beneath  the  dome  of 
Hne  sepulchre. 

From  this  time  no  more  is  heard  of  the  true 
cross,  which  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
^racens  on  their  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  a  J>.  637. 

CROWNS  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  in  most  cases  to  radi- 
cate the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  per- 
sons by  whom,  they  were  worn;  for  crowns  were 
less  exclusively  worn  by  sovereigns  than  among 
modern  nations.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
say  that  the  term  *  crowns'  was  applied  to  other 
ornaments  for  the  head  than  those  exclusively 
worn  by  royal  personaffes,  and  to  which  modem 
usage  would  give  such  distinctive  names  as  coro- 
net, band,  mitre,  tiara,  garland,  &o. 

The  royal  crown  originated  in  the  diadem, 
which  was  a  simple  fillet  fiistened  round  the  head, 
and  tied  behind.  This  obviously  took  its  rise 
among  a  people  who  wore  long  hair,  and  used  a 
band  to  prevent  it  ftt>m  falling  over  the  fiice. 
The  idea  occurred  of  distinguishing  kings  by  a 
fillet  of  different  colour  from  that  usually  worn ; 
and  being  thus  established  as  a  regal  distinction, 
it  continued  to  be  used  as  such  even  among  na- 
tions who  did  not  wear  the  hair  loos,  or  was 
employed  to  confine  the  head-dress.    We  some- 


134.    fAndent  Asiatic  Orownt.] 

times  see  this  diadem  as  a  simple  fillet,  about 
two  inches  broad,  fiistened  round  the  otherwise 
bare  head :  we  then  find  it  as  a  band  of  gold 
(No.  134,  figs.  2,  5).  In  this  shape  it  sometimes 
forms  the  basis  of  raised  ornamental  work  (figs. 
6,  7,  8,  10),  in  which  case  it  becomes  what  we 
should  consider  a  crown ;  and  indeed  the  original 
diadem  may  be  traced  in  most  ancient  crowns. 
Fig.  10  is  curious,  not  only  fi*om  the  siroplicit} 
of  its  form,  but  on  account  of  the  metallic  loop 
to  be  passed  under  the  chin — a  mode  of  securing 
the  crown  probably  adopted  in  war  or  in  the 
chace.  Then  we  find  the  diadem  surrounding 
the  head-dress  or  cap  (figs.  3,  9, 13),  and  when 
this  also  is  ornamented,  the  diadon  may  be  con- 
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^idered  as  haying  become  a  ctowd.  Thenrord 
nezer  is  supposed  to  denote  a  diadem.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  inscribed  plate  of  gold  in  front  of 
the  bigb-priesf  8  mitre^  which  was  tied  behind  by 
a  ribbon  (E^od.  xxix.  6 ;  xxxix.  80),  and  whicn 
was  doubtless  something  of  the  same  kind  t]iat 
we  see  in  figs.  8, 1 1.  This  word  is  also  employed 
to  denote  the  diadem  which  Saul  wore  in  battle, 
and  which  was  brought  to  Dayid  (2  Sam.  i.  10), 
and  also  that  which  was  used  at  the  coronation 
of  the  younff  Joash  (2  Kings  xi.  12):  and,  as 
another  word  is  applied  elsewhere  to  the  crown 
used  in  this  ceremonial,  the  i>robability  is  that  the 
Hebrew  kings  wore  sometimes  a  diadem  and 
sometimes  a  crown,  and  that  the  diadem  only 
was  accessible  to  the  high-priest,  by  whom  Joash 
was  crowned,  the  crown  itself  being  most  likely 
in  the  possession  of  Athaliah.  As  Psalm  Ixxxix. 
was  certainly  composed  by  Dayid,  the  regal  ose 
of  the  diadem  is  further  indicated  in  yerse  39. 

The  more  general  word  for  a  crown  is  atarak ; 
and  it  is  applied  to  crowns  and  h^ad  ornaments 
of  different  sorts,  including  those  used  by  the 
kinffs.  When  applied  to  their  crowns,  it  appears 
to  oenote  the  state  crown  as  distinguished  from 
the  diadem.  This,  the  Rabbins  allege,  was  of 
Kold  set  with  jewels ;  such  was  the  crown  which 
Uayid  took  from  the  king  of  the  Amorites  (2  Sam. 
xiL  30),  and  afterwards  wore  himself^  as  did  pro- 
bably his  successors.  Of  its  shape  it  is  impoe^ 
sible  to  form  any  notion,  unless  by  reference  to 
the  examples  of  ancient  crowns  contained  in  the 
preceding  cut  These  figures,  however,  being 
taken  mostly  fh>m  coins,  are  not  of  that  yerj  re- 
mote antiquity  which  we  should  desire  to  illus- 
trate matters  pertaining  to  the  period  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchies.  In  Egypt  and  Persia  there 
are  sculptures  of  earlier  date,  representing  royal 
crowns  in  the  shape  of  a  distinguishing  tiara, 
cap,  or  helmet,  of  mptuL,  and  of  cloth,  or  partly 
cloth  and  partly  metal.    Such  are  the  Egyptian 


135.    [Ancient  Egyptian  Crowns.] 


orowns  as  represented  in  the  above  engraving 
^No.  135).  Fig.  1  is  the  crown  of  Lower,  and 
ng.  2  that  of  Upper  Egypt;  and  when  both  king- 
doms were  under  one  sovereim,  the  two  crowns 
were  united,  as  in  fig.  3.  Such  union  of  the 
crowns  of  different  countries  upon  one  head  is 
matter  of  historical  record.  Thus  when  Ptolemy 
Philometer  entered  Antioch  as  a  conqueror,  he 
placed  on  his  head  the  crowns  of  Egypt  and  of 
Asia.  This  would,  in  feet,  form  three  crowns,  as 
his  previous  one  was  doubtless  the  double  crown 
if  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt    'The  diadem  of 
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two  or  three  fillets  (^figs.  3,  4,  No.  134)  may  have 
been  similarly  significant  of  dominion  over  two 
or  three  countries.  There  are  allusions  to  this 
custom  in  Scripture  (Rev.  xii.  3 ;  xix.  12).  These 
Egyptian  tiaras  were  worn  in  war,  and  on  occa- 
sions of  state ;  bat  on  ordinary  occasions  a  fillet 
or  diadem  was  used,  affording  corroboration  of  a 
previoos  remark. 


130.    [ModflraAdatkOrawnt.] 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  mitre  of  the 
high-priest,  which  is  also  called  a  crown  (Exod. 
3txxix.  30),  was  of  similar  construction,  if  uo! 
shape,  with  the  addition  of  the  golden  fillet  oi 
diadem.  Similar  also  in  construction  and  mate- 
rial, though  not  in  form,  was  the  ancient  Persian 
crown.  From  the  descriptions  given  of  it,  thi^ 
seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat  conical  cap,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wreath  or  fold;  and  this  would 
suggest  a  resemblance  to  fig.  12,  No.  134 ;  which 
is  in  feet  copied  from  a  Parthian  or  later  Persiari 
coin.  This  one  is  worthy  of  very  particulai 
attention,  because  it  forms  a  connecting  link  be 
tween  the  ancient  and  modem  Oriental  crowns 
the  latter  consisting  either  of  a  cap,  with  a  fold 
or  turban,  variously  enriched  with  aigrettes,  a< 
this  is ;  or  of  a  stiff  cap  of  cloth,  studded  with 

Srecious  stones.  It  must  often  occur  to  the  stu- 
ent  of  Biblical  antiquities  that  the  moden 
usages  of  the  East  have  more  resemblance  tc 
the  most  ancient,  than  have  those  which  pre- 
vailed during  that  intermediate  or  classical 
period  in  which  its  peculiar  manners  and  insti- 
tutions were  subject  to  much  extraneous  influence 
ftom  the  domination  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
So,  in  the  present  instance,  we  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  such  head  tires  and  caps  as  those 
represented  in  Nos.  135  and  136,  more  correcti}- 
represent  the  regal  *  crowns '  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  than  those  figured  in  No.  1 34  (with  the 
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«BceDticm  of  fig.  13,  and  the  simple  diadems); 
whicn  howerer  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
style  of  the  cronrns  which  preTsiled  in  and  be- 
fine  the  time  of  the  New  Testament. 
Crowns  were  so  often  used  symbolically  to 

Stress  honour  and  power,  that  it  is  not  always 
.  e  to  infer  national  usages  from  the  passages  in 
which  they  occur.  Hence  we  would  scarcely 
conclude  from  Ezek.  xxiii.  42,  that  crowns  were 
worn  by  Jewish  females,  although  that  they  wore 
some  ornament  which  might  be  so  called  is  pro- 
bable from  other  sources.  Mr.  Lane  (Araoian 
Aights,  i.  424)  mentions  that,  until  about  two 
eenturies  ago,  a  kind  of  crown  was  worn  by 
Arabian  females  of  wealth  and  distinction.  It 
was  generally  a  circle  of  jewelled  gold  (the  lower 
edge  of  which  was  straight,  and  the  upper  fitn- 
cirally  heightened  to  a  mere  point),  surmounting 
the  lower  part  of  a  dome-shaped  cap,  with  a 
jewel  or  some  other  ornament  at  the  summit 

It  is  certain  that  *  crowns'  of  this  or  some 
similar  kind  were  won  at  marriages  (Cant  iii. 
1 1 ;  Isa.  Ixi.  10) ;  and  it  would  appear  that  at 
feasts  and  public  festivals  *  crowns  of  njoidng' 
were  customary.  These  were  probably  garlands 
(Wisd.  ii.  8 ;  iv.  2 ;  Ecclus.  i.  II).  The  'crowns' 
or  garlands  which  were  giren  to  the  victors  in 
the  public  games  are  more  than  onoe  alluded  to 
in  the  Episties  (1  Cor.  ix.  25 ;  2  Tim.  iL  5 ;  It. 
8;  1  Petv.  4). 
CROWN  OP  THORNS.  [THomre.] 
CRUCIFIXION.  Crucifixion  was  a  most 
cruel  and  disgraoeftil  punishment;  the  terms 
applied  to  it  by  ancient  writers  are,  *the  most 
cruel  and disgraicefUl,'  'the worst  possible  punish- 
ment,' 'the  worst  punishment  in  the  world.'  It 
was  the  punishment  chiefiy  of  slaves;  aooord- 
ingly  the  word  '  cross-bearer'  was  a  term  of  re- 
proach for  slaves,  and  the  ponishment  is  termed 
'a slave's  punishment'  Free>bom  persons  also 
suffered  crucifixion^  but  only  those  of  low  oon- 
dition  and  provincials.  Citizens  could  not  be 
crucified.  This  punishment  was  reserved  for  the 
greatest  crimes,  as  robbery,  piracy,  assassination, 
penury,  sedition,  treason,  and  (in  the  case  of 
soldiers)  desertion.  Its  origin  is  ancient  In 
Thucydides  we  read  of  Inarus,  an  Afnoan  kins, 
who  was  crucified  by  the  Egyptians.  The  simi- 
lar fate  of  Polycrates,  who  suffered  under  the 
Persians,  is  detailed  by  Herodotus,  who  adds,  in 
the  same  book,  that  no  less  than  900  persons 
were  condemned  to  the  cross  bv  Darius,  after  his 
successftd  siege  of  Babylon.  Valerius  Maximns 
makes  crucifixion  the  common  military  punish- 
ment of  the  Carthaginians.  That  the  Ghieeks 
adopted  it  is  plain  from  the  cruel  executions 
which  Alexander  ordered  after  the  capture  of 
Tyre,  when  2000  captives  were  nailed  to  erotses 
along  the  se»4hore.  With  the  Romans  it  was 
used  under  their  early  monarchical  gtyvemment, 
and  was  the  death  to  which  Horatius  was  ad* 
judged  fbr  the  stem  and  savage  murder  of  his 
sistef ,  where  the  terms  employed  show  that  the 
pomdiment  was  not  at  that  time  limited  to  any 
rank  or  condition.  It  appears  also  fhim  tlie 
passage  that  scourging  then  preceded  crucifixion, 
as  undoubtedly  was  customary  in  later  timet. 
Thecohimn  to  which  Jesus  was  flntened  during 
this  cruel  infliction  is  stated  by  Jerome  to  have 
exited  In  his  time  in  the  portioo  of  the  hdr 
sepdchNb  ud  lo  hftw  retaiBed  oiarki  of  Uf 
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blood.     The  Jews  received  the  punishment  of 
crucifixion  from  the  Romans.     Though  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  debate,  yet  it  appears  clear  that 
crucifixion,  properly  so  called,  was  not  oripnally  | 
a  Hebrew  punishment.     The  condemned,  after 
bavins  been  scourged,  had  to  bear  their  cross,  i 
or  at  least  the  transverse  beam,  to  the  place  of| 
execution,  which  was   generally  in  some  fte-  \ 
quented  place  without  the  city.    The  cross  itself  , 
or  tfa«  upright  beam,  was  fixed  in  the  ground,  i 
Arrived  at  the  spot  tiie  delinquent  was  supplied  , 
with  an  intoxicating  drink,  made  of  myrrn  and 
other  bitter  herbs,  and  having  been  stripped  of 
his  clothing,  was  raised  and  affixed  to  the  cross, 
by  nails  driven  into  his  hands,  and  more  rarely  | 
into  his  feet ;  sometimes  the  feet  were  f^tened  '. 
by  one  nail  driven  through  both.    The  feet  were  ' 
occasionally  bound  to  the  cross  by  cords,  and 
Xenophon  asserts  that  it  was  usual  among  the 
Egyptians  to  bind  in  this  manner  not  only  the  i 
feet  but  the  hands.     A  small  tablet,  declaring  \ 
the  crime,  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cross.  | 
The  body  of  the  crucified  person  rested  on  a  | 
sort  of  seat    The  criminal  died  under  the  most 
fnghtftil  sufferings->so  great  that  even  amid  the 
raging  passions  of  war,  pitv  was  sometimes  ex- . 
cited.     Sometimes  the  suffering  was  shortened  > 
and  abated  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the  criminal.  { 
After  death,  among  the  heathens,  the  bodies  com-  < 
monly  remained  on  the  cross  till  they  wasted  I 
away,  or  were  devoured  by  birds  of  prey.    A  | 
military  guard  was  set  near  the  cross,  to  prevent ; 
the  corpse  tnm  being  taken  away  for  burial ;  j 
but  among  the  Jews  the  dead  body  was  cus-  | 
tomarily  taken  down  and  buried.    The  execution  I 
took  place  at  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  attended  ! 
by  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  in  Rome,  under  the  I 
supervision  of  the  Triumviri  Capitales.     The  ' 
accounts  given  in  the  Gospels  of  the  execution  of  ] 
Jesus  Christ  are  in  entire  agreement  with  the  j 
customs  and  practices  of  the  Komans  in  this  par- 1 
tieular.    The  punishment  continued  in  the  Roman  j 
empire  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  it  was  , 
abolished  through  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion.    Examples  of  it  are  fbund  in  the  early 
part  of  the  emperor's  reign,  but  the  reverence 
which,  at  a  later  period,  he  vrns  led  to  f^l  for 
the  cross,  induced  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  inhu- 
man practice. 

Ooith  by  crucifixion  (physicallv  considered) 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  sympathetio  fbver  which 
is  excited  bv  the  wounds,  ana  aggravated  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,  privation  of  water,  and 
the  pmnfhlly  constrained  position  of  the  bodv. 
Traumatic  fever  corresponds,  in  intensity  and  n 
character,  to  the  local  inflammation  of  the 
wound.  In  the  first  stagey  while  the  inflamma 
tkm  of  the  wound  is  characterised  by  heat, 
swelling,  and  great  pain,  tiie  fever  is  highly  in- 
flammatory ;  and  the  sufferer  complains  of  heat, 
ttaeMAaf  headache,  intense  thirst,  restlesBncss, 
and  anxiety.  As  soon  as  suppuration  sets  in, 
the  ftver  somewhat  abates,  ana  mdually  osasts 
as  suppuration  diminishes  and  the  stage  of  eiea- 
trisatton  approaches.  But  if  tiie  wound  be  pre- 
vented from  healhig,  and  supmiration  continiie, 
the  fever  assumes  a  heetie  character,  and  will 
sooner  or  later  exhaust  the  powers  of  lilb. 
When,  however,  the  Inflammation  of  the  wound 
is  so  intense  as  to  |irod«0e  mortifieation,  semMis 
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if  the  cause  of  this  excessire  inflammatioii  of 
the  wonnd  still  continnes,  as  is  the  case  in  cruci- 
fixion, the  safferer  rapidly  sinks.  He  is  no  longer 
sensible  of  pain,  but  his  anxiety  and  sense  of 
prostration  are  excessive ;  hiccap  snpenrenes,  his 
skin  is  moistened  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat,  and 
death  ensues.    It  is  in  this  manner  that  death 
on  the  cross  must  have  taken  place,  in  an  ordi- 
narily healthy  constitution.     The   wounds    in 
themselves  were  not  fktal ;  but,  as  long  as  the 
nails  remained  in  them,  the  inflammation  most 
have  increased   in  intensity  until   it  prodaoed 
gan^ene.    De  la  Condamine  witnessed  the  cru- 
cifixion of  two  women  of  those  &natic  Jansenists 
called  CouTulsionuaires.    One  of  them,  who  had 
been  crucified  thrice  before,  remained  on  the 
cross  for  three  hours.    They  suffered  most  pain 
from  the  operation  of  extracting  the  nails ;  and 
it  was  not  until  then  that  the^  Tost  more  than  a 
few  drops  of  blood  from  their  wounds.    After 
they  were  taken  down,  they  seemed  to  sufier 
little,  and  speedily  recoyered.    The  probabilities 
of  recovery  after  crucifixion  would  of  oourse  de- 
pend on  the  degree  of  constitutional  irritation 
that  had  been  already  excited.    Josephus  relates 
that  of  three  of  his  friends,  for  whom  he  had  ob- 
tained a  release  from  the  cross,  only  one  surviyed. 
The  period  at  which  death  occurred  was  yery 
variable,  as  it  depended  on  the  constitution  of 
the  sufferer,  as  well  as  on  the  degree  of  exposure 
and  the  state  of  the  weather.    It  may,  however, 
be  asserted  that  death  would  not  take  pUce  until 
the  local  inflammation  had  run  its  course ;  and 
though  this  process  may  be  much  hastened  by 
ftitigue  and  the  alternate  exposure  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun  and  the  cold  night  air,  it  is  not  com-* 
pleted  before  forty-eight  nours,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  in  healthy  constitutions ;  so 
that  we  ma^  consider  thirty-six  hours  to  be  the 
earliest  period  at  which-  crucifixion  would  occa- 
sion death  in  a  healthy  adult.     Many  of  the 
wounded  at  Waterloo  were  brought  into  the  hos- 
pitals after  haying  Uun  three  days  on  the  field, 
and  cyen  then  sometimes  recoyered  from  seyere 
operations.    It  cannot  be  objected  that  the  heat 
of  an  Eastern  climate  may  not  have  been  duly 
considered  in  the  above  estimate;   for  many 
eases  are  recorded  of  persons  having  surviyed  a 
much  longer  time  than  b  here  mentioned,  even 
as  long  as  eight  or  nine  days.    Euseluus  says 
that  many  of  the  martyrs  in  Egypt,  who  were 
crucified  with  their  heads  downwards,  perished 
by  hunger.    This  assertion,  however,  must  not 
be  misunderstood.    It  was  y«ry  natural  to  snp- 
poae  that  hunger  was  the  cause  of  death,  when 
it  was  known  that  no  food  had  been  taken,  and 
when,  as  must  have  happened  in  lingering  cases 
of  crucifixion,  the  body  was  seen  to  be  emaciated. 
But  it  has  been  shown  aboye  that  the  nails  in 
the  hands  and  feet  must  ineyitabl^  haye  giyen 
rise  to  such  a  degree  of  inflammation  aa  to  pro- 
duce mortification,  and  ultimately  death;  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that  food*  would  not,  under 
such  drcumstances,  have  contributed  to  support 
lifo.    Moreoyer,  it  may  be  added  that  after  the 
first  few  hours,  as  soon  as  fever  had  been  folly 
excited,  the  sufferer  would  lose  all  desire  for 
food.    The  want  of  water  was  a  much  more  im- 
portant priyation.    It  must  have  caused  the  su^ 
rerer  inexpressible  anguish,  and  have  contributed 
IB  oo  aiiffki  degree  to  hasten  death.    Ad-Si^ati, 
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a  celebrated  Arabic  writer,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  a  young  Turk  who  was  crucified  at 
Damascus  a.d.  1247.  It  b  particularly  men- 
tioned that  his  hands  and  feet  were  nailed,  and 
even  hb  arms  (but  not  as  if  it  was  in  any  way 
remarkable).  He  complained  of  intense  thirst 
on  the  first  day,  and  his  sufferings  were  greatly 
increased  by  his  continually  seeing  before  him 
the  waters  of  the  Baradi,  on  the  banks  of 
which  he  was  crucified.  He  survived  two  days, 
from  the  noon  of  Friday  to  the  noon  of  Sun- 
day. 

CRUSE  (1  Sadi.  xxvi.  11 ;  1  Kings  xiy.  3;  2 
Kings  it  20).  Thb  now  obsolete  English  word 
denotes  a  small  vessel  for  holding  water  or  other 
liquids.    Such  are  noticed  under  Bottle,  Disu, 

PlTCHISR. 

CRYSTAL.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
CFjrstal  b  intended  by  the  Greek  word  in  Rev. 
xxi.  1 1,  as  indeed  the  phrase  of  comparison  '  clear 
as  crystal '  would  seem  naturally  to  sugeest  In 
Ezek.  i.  22  the  Hebrew  word  kerachf  which  lite- 
rally denotes  ice,  b  employed  with  a  similar  sig- 
nification. Thb  b  the  more  apparent  when  we 
recollect  that  crystal  was  ancientiy  held  to  be 
only  pure  water,  congealed  by  great  length  of 
time  into  ice  harder  Uulu  the  common,  and  hence 
the  Greek  word  for  it,  in'  its  more  proper  signi- 
fication, also  signifies  ice.  From  thb  it  neces- 
sarily followed  that  crystal  could  only  be  pro- 
duced in  Uie  regions  of  perpetual  ice :  and  thb 
was  accordingly  the  ancient  belief;  but  we  now 
know  that  it  b  found  in  the  warmest  regions. 
Theophrastus  (54)  reckons  crystal  among  the  pel- 
lucid stones  used  for  engraved  seals.  In  common 
parlance  we  apply  the  term  crjfBtal  (as  the  ancients 
apparentiy  did)  to  a  glass-hke  transparent  stone, 
commonly  of  a  hexagonal  form,  which,  from 
being  found  in  rocks,  is  called  by  mineralogists 
rock-crystal.  It  b  a  stone  of  the  flint  family,  the 
most  refined  kind  of  quartz. 

CUBIT  b  a  word  deriycd  immediately  from 
the  Latin  cubitug,  the  lower  arm.  The  length  of 
the  cubit  has  yaried  in  different  nations,  and  at 
different  times.  Derived  as  the  measure  is  from 
a  part  of  the  human  body,  and  as  the  humau 
stature  has  been  of  yery  dissimilar  length,  the 
cubit  must  of  necessi^  liaye  been  yarious.  That 
the  cubit  among  the  Hebrews  was  derived  as  a 
measure  from  the  human  body  b  clear  from  Deut. 
iii.  1 1 — *  after  the  cubit  of  a  man.'  >  But  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  whether  this  cubit  was  under- 
stood as  extending  to  the  wrist  or  the  end  of  the 
third  finger.  As,  however,  the  latter  seems  mast 
natural,  since  men,  when  ignorant  of  anatomy, 
and  seeking  in  their  own  fhunes  standards  of 
measure,  were  likely  to  take  both  the  entire  foot 
and  the  entire  fore-arm,  the  probability  b  that 
the  longer  was  the  original  cubit,  namely,  the 
length  from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  tlic 
loosest  finger. 

The  hand-breadth  b  found  as  a  measure  in 
1  Kings  viL  26,  comp.  Jer.  Iii.  21.  In  the  latter 
passage  the  finger-breadth  b  another  measure. 
The  span  also  occurs  Exod.  xxviiL  16.  So  that, 
it  appears,  measures  o^  length  were,  for  the  most 
part,  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews  from  members  of 
the  human  body.  Still  no  absolute  and  invariable 
standard  presents  itsel£  If  the  question.  What  b 
a  hand  or  a  finger-breadth  ?  be  asked,  the  answt  t' 
can  be  only  an  approximation  to  foot    I^  ho«*' 
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erer,  the  palm  or  hand-breadth  is  taken  at  8| 
'jiches,  then  the  cabit  will  amount  to  21  inchee. 

In  addition  to  the  common  cabit,  the  Errp- 
tians  had  a  longer  one  of  6  palmg  4  inches.  The 
Hebrews  also  ha^e  been  thought  to  have  had  a 
lon^r  cubit ;  for,  in  Ezek.  xl.  5,  we  read  of  a 
cubit  which  seems  to  be  an  ordinary  '  cubit  and 
an  hand- breadth  ^  see  also  Eaek.  xliii.  13,  where 
it  is  expressly  said  *  the  cubit  is  a  cubit  and  an 
hand-breadth.'  The  prophet  has  been  supposed 
to  refer  here  to  the  then  current  Babylonian  cubit 
—a  measure  which  it  is  thought  the  Jews  bor- 
rowed during  the  period  of  their  captivity.  In 
the  New  Testament  our  Lord  characteristically 
employs  the  term  cubit  (Matt  xxviL  b ;  Luke 
xii.  25)  |6r  the  enforcement  of  a  moral  and  spi- 
ritual lesson.  The  term  also  occurs  in  John  xxi. 
8,  and  in  Bey.  xxi  17.  In  Lev.  xix.  85  justice 
in  measures,  as  well  as  in  weights,  is  strictly 
enjoined. 

CUCKOW  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  16,  among 
birds  of  prey  not  clearly  identified,  but  declared 
to  be  unclean.  The  accuracy  of  tbe  translation 
has  been  called  in  question,  but  great  obscurity 
hangs  over  the  subject,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what 
kind  of  bird  was  really  meant 

CUCUMBER  first  occurs  in  Num.  zi.  5,  in  the 
verse  where  the  Israelites,  when  in  the  desert 
express  their  longings  for  the  melons  and  the 
cucumbers  of  E^ypt  All  travellers  in  the  East 
uotice  the  extensive  cultivation  and  consumption 
of  cucumbers  and  other  herbs  of  the  same  tribe, 
especially  where  there  is  any  moisture  of  soil,  or 
the  possibility  of  irrigation.  Thus  even  in  the 
driest  parts,  the  neighbourhood  of  a  well  is  often 
occupied  by  a  field  of  cucurbitaceous  plants, 
generally  with  a  man  or  boy  set  to  guard  it  from 
plunder,  perched  up  on  a  temporary  scafiblding, 
with  a  slight  protection  firom  the  sun,  where  he 
may  himself  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  more 
powerfhl  wild  animals.  That  such  plants  appear 
to  have  been  similarly  cultivated  among  the  He- 
brews is  evident  from  Isa.  l  8, '  The  daughter  of 
Zion  is  left  like  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard,  like  a 
lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers  {  as  well  as  from 
Baruch  vi.  70,  *  As  a  scarecrow  in  a  garden  of 
cucumbers  keepeth  nothing,  so  are  their  gods  of 
wood.' 

CUMMIN,  or  Kammon,  is  an  umbelliferoui 
plant  mentioned  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa^ 
ments,  and  which,  like  the  dill  and  the  coriander, 
continues  to  be  coltivated  in  modem,  as  it  was  in 
ancient  times,  in  Eastern  countries.  These  are 
similar  to^  and  used  for  many  of  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  anise  and  caraway,  which  supply 
their  place,  and  are  more  common  in  Europe. 
All  these  plants  produce  friuts,  commonly  called 
seeds,  which  abound  in  essential  oil  of  a  more  or 
less  grateful  flavour,  and  warm  stimulating  na< 
tare ;  hence  they  were  employed  in  ancient  aa  in 
modem  times,  both  aa  condiments  and  as  medi- 
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and  Sidly ;  53  cwt  havine  been  imported  in  the 
year  1839  ftom  these  islands.     In  the  above ! 
chapter  of  Isaiah  (ver.  27)  cummin  is  again  men- 1 
tioned  :•  For  the  fitches  are  not  threshed  with  j 
a  threshing  instrument,  neither  is  a  cart-wheel  I 
turned  about  upon  the  cummin ;  but  the  fitches 
are  beaten  out  with  a  sta£f,  and  the  cummin  with 
a  rod.'    This  is  most  api>licable  to  the  fruit  of 
the  common  cunmiin,  which,  when  ripe,  may  be 
separated  firom  the  stalk  with  the  slightest  stroke, 
and  would  be  completely  destroyed  by  the  turn- 
ing round  of  a  wheel,  which,  bruising  the  seed, 
would  press  out  the  oil  on  which  its  virtues  de- 
pend. 


Cummin  is  first  mentioned  in  Isaiah  (xzviii. 
25) :  *  When  he  (the  ploughman)  hath  made  plain 
the  fiice  thereof;  doth  he  not  cast  abroad  the  fitches, 
and  scatter  the  cummin  T  showing  that  it  was 
extensively  cultivated,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day, 
in  Eastern  countries,  as  fkr  even  as  India.  In 
(he  soiith  of  Europe  it  is  also  cultivated  to  some 
estcBt    England  is  chiefly  supplied  flnom  Malta 


In  the  New  Testamitat  cummin  is  mentioned 
in  Matt  xxiit  23,  where  our  Saviour  denounces 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  paid  their  *  titlie 
of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,'  but  neglected 
the  weiditier  matters  of  the  law. 

CUSH,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6 :  1 
Chron.  i.  8),  from  whom  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived the  name  of  the  land  of  Cush. 

'The  locality  of  the  land  of  Cush  is  a  question 
upon  which  eminent  authorities  have  been  di- 
vided ;  for  while  Bochart  maintained  that  it  was 
ezdusively  in  Arabia,  Gesenius  held  with  no  less 
pertinacity  Uiat  it  is  to  be  sought  for  nowhere  but 
m  Africa.  Others  again,  such  as  Michaelis  and 
Rosenmiiller,  have  supposed  that  the  name  Cush 
was  applied  to  tracts  of  country  both  in  Arabia 
and  Anica— a  circumstance  which  would  easily' 
be  accounted  for,  on  the  very  probable  supposi- 
tion that  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  Cushite 
tribo,  who  had  settled  in  the  former  country, 
emiffrated  across  the  Ked  Sea  to  the  latter  region 
of  &  earth,  carrying  with  them  the  name  of 
Cush,  their  remote  progenitor. 

The  existence  of  an  African  Cush  cannot  rea- 
sonablv  be  questioned,  mough  the  term  is  em- 
ployed in  Scripture  with  great  latitude,  sometimes 
denoting  an  extensive  but  undefined  oountr}' 
(Ethiopia),  and  at  other  times  one  particular 
kincdom  (Meroe).  It  is  expressly  described  by 
Esekiel  as  lying  to  the  south  of  Egypt  beyond 
Syene  (xxix.  10;  comp.  xxx.  4-6).  Hence  we 
find  Misraim  and  Cush(t.  e.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia) 
si>  often  classed  together  by  the  prophets,  e.  g.  Ps. 
Ixviii.  31 ;  Isa.  zi.  U  s  zz.  4;  xiiiL  8 ;  xlv.  14; 
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Nahnin  iii.  9.  The  inhabitants  are  elsewbere 
spoken  of  in  connection  'with  the  Lubim  and 
Mikkiim  (2  Chron.  xiL  3 ;  xri.  8 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  7 ; 
Dan.  xL  43),  snpposed  to  be  the  Libyans  and 
Ethiopic  Troglodytes,  and  certainly  nations  of 
AfVica,  for  they  belonged  to  the  vast  army  with 
which  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  'came  out'  of 
that  country,  against  Rehoboam,  king  of  Judah. 
In  these,  and  indeed  in  most  other  passages  where 
*  Gash '  ooeurs,  Arabia  is  not  to  be  thought  of; 
the  Ethiopia  of  Africa  is  beyond  all  doubt  exclu- 
siyely  intended,  and  to  the  article  Ethiopia 
we  refer  the  reader  for  the  Scriptural  notices  re- 
garding it. 

Though  there  is  a  great  lack  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  name  of  Gush  was  ever  applied  to 
any  part  of  Arabia,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  portion  of  the  Gushite  race  did  early 
settle  there.  By  referring  to  the  relative  geogra- 
phical positions  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Arabia 
and  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  it  will  be  seen  that 
nothing  separates  them  but  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  while  a  part  of  the  Gushite 
population  immigrated  to  Africa,  others  remained 
behind,  and  were  occasionally  called  by  the  same 
name.  Thus  in  2  Ghron.  xxi.  16,  among  those 
who  were  stirred  up  against  the  Hebrews  are 
mentioned  the  Philistines,  and  *  the  Arabs  that 
were  near  the  Gushites,'  and  the  expression '  near ' 
in  this  connection  can  scarcely  apply  to  any  but 
dwellers  in  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

GUTH'AH,  a  district  in  Asia,  whence  Shal- 
maneser  transplanted  certain  colonists  into  the 
land  of  Israel,  which  he  had  desolated  (2  Kings 
xvii.  24-30).  From  the  intermixture  of  Ihese 
colonbts  with  the  remaining  natives  sprung  the 
Samaritai^s.  The  situation  of  the  Guthah  from 
which  these  colonists  came  is  altogether  unknown. 
Josephiis  places  it  in  central  Persia,  and  finds 
there  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Rosenmtiller 
and  others  incline  to  seek  it  in  the  Arabian  Irak, 
where  Abulfeda  and  other  Arabic  and  Persian 
writers  place  a  town  of  this  name,  in  the  tract 
near  the  NahrMalca,  or  royal  canal,  which  con- 
nected the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  the  south  of 
the  present  Bagdad.  Winer  seems  to  prefer  the 
conjecture  of  Stephen  Morin  and  Le  Glerc,  which 
identifies  the  Guthites  with  the  Gossiei  in  Susiana. 
All  these  conjectures  refer  essentially  to  the  same 
quarter,  and  any  of  them  is  preferable  to  the  one 
suggested  by  Michaelis,  that  the  Guthites  were 
Phoenicians  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon. 

GUTTINGS  IN  THE  FLESH.  Amongst  the 
prohibitory  laws  which  God  gave  the  Israelites 
there  was  one  that  expressly  rorbad  the  practice 
embraced  in  those  words,  viz. '  Ye  shall  not  make 
any  cuttiufs  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead'  (Lev. 
xix.  28).    It  is  evident  from  this  law  that  such  a 

ries  of  Belf-inflicted  torture  obtained  amongst 
nations  of  Canaan ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  to 
Sard  His  people  against  the  adoptiou  of  so  bar- 
rous  a  habit,  in  its  idolatrous  form,  Uiat  Grod 
led  Moses  to  reiterate  the  prohibition:  'They 
shall  not  make  baldness  upon  their  heads,  neither 
shall  they  shave  off  the  corner  of  their  beards, 
nor  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh '  (Lev.  ^m. 
5 ;  Deut  xiv.  1). 

Investing  his  imaginary  deities  with  the  attri- 
butes of  cndtj/j  man  has,  at  all  times  and  fii  all 
oooasiries,  instituted  a  form  of  religion  consiiting 
in  omel  rites  and  bloody  ceremoniet.   If  then  we 
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look  to  the  practices  of  Ae  heathen  world,  wIm* 
ther  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  we  shall  find 
that  almost  the  entire  of  their  religion  consisted 
of  rites  of  deprecation.  Fear  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure would  seem  to  have  been  the  leading 
feature  in  their  religious  impressions.  The  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  human  sacrifices  throughout 
the  Gentile  world  is,  in  itself,  a  decisive  proof  of 
the  light  in  which  the  human  mind,  unaided  by 
revelation,  is  disposed  to  view  the  Divinity. 

It  was  doubtless  such  mtstaken-  views  of  the 
character  of  God  that  led  the  prophets  of  Baal 
( I  Kin^  xviii.  28)  to  cut  their  bodies  with  lancets, 
supposing  that,  by  mingling  their  own  blood  with 
tliat  of  the  ofljened  sacrifice,  their  god  must  be- 
come more  attentive  to  the  voice  of  entreaty.  In 
fact  it  was  a  current  opinion  amongst  the  ancient 
heathen  that  the  gods  were  jeahus  of  human  hap- 
piness ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  heathen  world  did 
this  opinion  more  prevail,  according  to  Sancboni- 
athon  s  account,  than  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
those  very  countries  which  surrounded  that  land 
where  God  designed  to  place  his  people  Israel. 
Hence  we  see  why  God  would  lay  them  under  the 
wholesome  influence  of  such  a  prohibitory  law  as 
that  under  consideration :  '  Ye  shall  not  make  any 
cutting  in  your  flesh  fbr  the  dead.'  The  ancients 
were  very  violent  in  their  expression  of  sorrow. 
Virgil  represents  the  sister  of  Dido  as  tearing  her 
fliice  with  her  nails,  and  beating  her  breasts  with 
her  fists. 

The  present  writer  has  seen  in  India  the  same 
wild  exhibition  of  grief  for  the  departed  rela- 
tive or  friend.  Some  of  the  learned  think  that 
that  law  of  Solon's,  which  was  transferred  by  the 
Romans  into  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  women  in 
mourning  ehould  not  ecratch  their  cheeks,  derived 
its  origin  from  this  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xix.  28). 
But,  however  this  opinion  may  be  questioned,  it 
would  appear  that  the  simple  tearing  of  their  flesh 
out  of  grief  and  anguish  of  spirit  is  ttken,  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  ae  a  mark  of  qffedion :  tiius 
(Jer.  xlviii.  37),  *  Every  head  shall  be  bald,  every 
beard  clipped,  and  upon  all  cuttings,'  Acain 
(ch.  xvi.  b) :  *  Both  the  great  and  the  small  shall 
aie  in  the  land :  they  shall  not  be  buried,  neither 
shall  men  lament  for  them,  nor  cut  themaelvea.* 
So  (ch.  xlL  5)  :  '  There  came  from  Samaria  four 
score  men  havine  their  heads  shaven  and  their 
clothes  rent,  and  having  cut  themselves,  with 
offerings  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.' 

The  spirit  of  Islam  is  less  fiivoorable  than  that 
of  heathenism  to  displays  of  this  kind:  yet  ex- 
amples of  them  are  not  of  rare  occurrence  even 
in  the  Moslem  countries  of  Western  Asia,  indnd- 
ing  Palestine  itself.    The  annexed  figure  is  copied 
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tas  one  -which  is  repfeamted  in  many  of  the 
booki  of  travel  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  which 
were  printed  in  the  seventeenth  oentniy.  It  is 
dsseribed  hy  the  missionary  Engene  Roger  as 
roprosenting  *  one  of  those  calenders  or  devotees 
whom  the  Arabs  name  Balhoana,'  and  whom  the 
timi^  people  honour  as  holy  martyrs.  He  ap- 
pean  in  pabtic  with  a  scimitar  stuck  through  the 
fleshy  part  of  his  side,  with  three  heavy  iron 
spikes  uimst  through  the  muscles  of  his  arm,  and 
wiUi  a  fsather  ins^ed  into  a  cut  in  his  forehead. 
He  moves  about  with  great  oompoeure,  and  en- ' 
dures  all  these  sufferings,  hoping  for  recompense 
in  the  Paradise  of  Mohammed. 

From  the  examples  which  have  been  produced, 
we  may  very  aafely  oondude  that  the  expression 
^cntUagB  iu  tkt  >M,'  in  these  paaiages  of  Scrip- 
ture, was  desijgned,  as  already  intimated,  to 
declare  the  fieeling  of  ttrong  affection ;  as  though 
the  living  would  say, '  See  how  little  we  regaid 
the  pleasures  of  lift,  sinoe  now  the  object  of  our 
affeetioa  is  removed  from  us !'  We  must  there- 
fore oome  baek  to  our  former  position,  that  it  was 
against  those  self-inflicted  tortures,  by  which  the 
unhappy  devotees  vainly  thought  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  their  angry  gods  towards  their  deceased 
relatives  and  firisods,  this  law  of  Moses  waa  tq>&' 
ciaUg  flfninrf.* 

CYMBAL&    [Music.] 

CY  PRUS,  the  modem  KeMt^  one  of  the 
iar^^  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  next  to 
Sicily  in  importaooe.  It  is  about  140  miles  in 
length,  and  varies  in  breadth  ftom  50  to  5miles. 
Prom  its  numerous  headlands  aod  promontories, 
it  was  called  Kenutu,  or  the  Horned ;  and  from 
its  exuberant  fertility,  MaeariOj  or  the  bleeaed. 
Its  proximity  to  Asia  Minor,  Phcenicia,  aod 
Bgypt,  and  its  numerous  havens,  made  it  a  general 
rendezvous  for  merchants.  *  Com,  wine,  fwd  oil.' 
which  are  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  festsp 
ment  as  the  choicest  productions  of  Palestine 
(0eut  xii.  17;  1  Chron.  ix.  29;  Neh.  x.  89; 
Jer.  xxxL  12),  were  found  here  in  the  highest 
perfisction.  The  forests  also  furnished  large  sup- 
plies of  timber  for  ship^buildiogf  which  rendered 
the*conqaest  of  the  island  a  mvourite  project  of 
the  Egyptian  kbgs.  It  was  the  boast  of  the 
Cyprians  that  they  could  build  and  complete  tiieir 
vessels  without  any  aid  from  foreign  countries. 
Among  the  mineral  products  were  diamonds, 
emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  alum,  and 
asUwtos ;  besides  iron,  lead,  zinc,  with  a  portion 
of  silver,  and,  above  all,  copper. 

Cyprus  was  originally  peopled  from  Phoenicia 
rCaiTTiM^  Amasis  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  subdued 
the  whole  island.  In  l^e  time  of  Herodotus  the 
population  consisted  of  Athenians,  Arcadians, 
Phmnidans,  and  Ethiopians.  Under  the  PersiaiiS 
and  Macedonians  the  whole  island  was  divided 
into  nine  petty  sovereignties.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  it  fell  to  the  share  of  Pto- 
lemy, the  son  of  Lagus.  It  was  brought  under 
the  Roman  dominion  by  Cato.  Under  the  Em- 
peror Augustus  it  was  at  first  an  imperial  pro- 
vince, and  afterwards,  with  Gallia  Narbonensia, 
made  over  to  the  senate.  When  the  empire  was 
divided  it  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Byzantine  empe- 
rors. Richard  I.  of  England  conquered  it  in 
1191,  and  gave  it  to  Guy  Lasignan,  by  whose 
fhmily  it  was  retained  for  ■eoi'ly  three  centuries. 
In  1473  the  republic  of  Venice  obtained  possession 
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of  it;  but  inl  571  It  was  taken  by  Selim  II.,  and 
ever  since  has  been  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks.  The  majority  of  the  population  belong  to 
the  Greek  church;  the  archbishop  resides  at 
Leikosia.  Cjrpras  was  one  of  the  first  places  out 
of  Palestine  in  which  Christianity  was  promul- 
gated, though  at  first  to  Jews  only  (Acts  xi.  19), 
bv  '  those  who  were  scattered  abroad '  after  Ste- 
phen's mar^^om.  It  was  visited  by  Barnabas 
and  Paul  on  their  first  missionary  tour  (Acts 
xiii.  4),  and  subsequently  by  Barnabas  and  John 
Mark  (AoU  xv.  39).  Paul  sailed  to  the  south  of 
the  island  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii. 
4).  [Eltmas  ;  Papbos  ;  Sergius  Paulds  ; 
Saulmis.] 

CYRE'NE,  a  city  in  Upper  Libya,  founded 
about  the  year  b.c.  632,  by  a  colony  of  Greeks 
from  Then  (Santorini),  a  small  island  in  the 
^gean  sea.  Its  name  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  a  fountain  called  Uyre,  near  its 
site.  It  was  built  on  a  table-land,  1 800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  region  of  extraordinar}- 
fertility  and  beauty.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  dit^ 
trict,  called  from  it  Cyrenaica  (B&rca),  which 
extended  firom  the  Gulf  of  Platea  (Bomba)  to  the 
Great  Syrtis  (Gulf  of  Sidra).  With  its  port 
ApoUonia  (Musa  Soosa),  about  10  miles  distant, 
and  the  cities  Barca,  Tenchira,  and  Hesperis, 
which  at  a  later  period  were  named  Ptolemms, 
Aisinoe,  and  Berenice,  it  formed  the  Cyrenmc 
Pentapolis.  For  above  160  years  the  form  of 
government  was  monarchical;  it  then  became 
republican ;  and  at  last,  the  country  became  tri* 
bntary  to  Egypt,  under  Ptolemy  SoCer.  It  wa« 
bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  Apion,  the  natural 
son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  about  97  b.c.,  and  was 
then  formed  into  a  province  with  Crete.  Strabo 
says,  that  in  Cyrene  there  were  four  classes  of 
persons,  namely— citizens,  husbandmen,  foreign- 
era,  and  Jews,  and  that  the  latter  enjoyed  their 
own  customs  and  laws.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  Jews  of  Cyrene  were  so 
numerous  in  Jerusalem  that  they  had  a  synagogue 
of  their  own  (Acts  ii.  10;  vi.  9).  Some  of  the 
first  Christian  teachers  were  natives  of  Cyrene 
(Acts  xi.  20;  xiii.  1).  Simeon,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  assist  in  bearing  the  cross  of  the  Saviour, 
was  a  Cyrenian  (Matt  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21 ; 
Luke  xxiii.  26). 

CYRE'NIUa  or,  according  to  his  Latin  ap- 
pellation, P.  SuLPiTnJS  QuiRiNUS,  governor  of 
Syria  (Luke  iL  1,  2).  The  mention  St  his  name 
in  connection  with  the  census  which  was  in  pro- 
gress at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  presents 
very  serious  difficulties,  of  which,  from  the  want 
of  adequate  data,  historical  and  critical  inquiry 
has  not  yet  attained  a  satisfiictory  solution.  The 
passage  is  thus  translated  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion: *Now  this  taxing  was  first  made  when 
Cyrenins  was  governor  of  Syria.'  Instead  of 
'taxing'  it  is  now  agreed  that  the  rendering 
should  be  *  enrolment,'  or  *  registration,'  ns  it  is 
clear  from  Joeephus  that  no  taxing  did  take  place 
till  many  yeara  after  this  period.  The  whole 
passage,  as  it  now  stands,  may  be  properly  read, 
'  This  enrolment  was  the  first  while  Cy renins  was 
governor  of  Syria/ 

This\appeara  very  plain,  and  would  suggest  no 
difficulty,  were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  which  we 
obtain  from  other  quarters,  which  is  to  the  effect, 
1.  that  there  is  no  historiiad  notice  of  any  enrol* 
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ment  at  or  near  the  time  of  oar  Lord's  birth ; 
r.nd,  2.  tliat  the  eDrolment  which  actually  did 
take  place  under  Cyreniusuras  not  until  ten  years 
after  that  event. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  enrolment, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  words '  the  whole 
world '  in  our  common  version  should  be  ren- 
dered '  the  whole  land/  as  it  is  dear  Judsea  only 
is  meant 

As  for  the  difficulties  just  mentioned,  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  them,  but 
perhaps  tiie  most  satisfactory  solution  is  that 
which  is  sanctioned  by  the  names  of  Calvin,  Va- 
lesius,  Wetstein,  Hales,  and  others,  who  render 
the  passage  thus :  In  those  days  there  went  forth  a 
decree  from  Augustus,  that  the  whole  land  should 
be  enrolled ;  but  the  enrolment  itself  was  first 
made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.' 
The  supposition  here  is,  that  the  census  was 
commenced  under  Satuminus,  but  was  not  com- 
pleted till  two  years  after,  under  Quirinns. 

In  support  of  this  view  Hales  reminds  us  that 
a  little  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Herod  had 
marched  an  army  into  Arabia  to  redress  certain 
wrongs  which  he  had  received ;  and  this  proceed- 
ing had  been  so  misrepresented  to  Aucnstus  that 
he  wrote  a  very  harsh  letter  to  Herod,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was,  that  *  having  hitherto  treated 
him  cu  a  friend,  he  would  now  treat  him  at  a  tub- 

J 'ecu*  And  when  Herod  sent  an  embassy  to  clear 
limself,  the  emperor  repeatedly  refused  to  hear 
them,  and  so  Herod  was  forced  to  submit  to  all 
the  imttriet  offered  to  him.  Now  it  may  be  col- 
lected that  the  chief  of  these  injuries  was  the  per- 
formance of  his  threat  of  treating  him  as  a  subject, 
by  the  degradation  of  his  kingdom  to  a  Roman 
province.  For  soon  after  Josef^us  incidentally 
mentions  that  *  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  took 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Csesar  and  the  king  jointiy, 
except  6000  of  the  Pharisees,  who,  through  their 
hostility  to  the  resal  government,  refused  to  take 
it.'  The  date  of  £is  transaction  is  determined  by 
its  havinff  been  shortiy  before  the  death  of  Phe- 
roras,  and  coincides  with  the  time  of  this  decree 
of  enrolment  and  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  'The 
oath  which  Joseph  us  mentions  would  be  adminis- 
tered at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  Roman  census,  in  which  a  return  of  persons, 
ages,  and  properties,  was  required  to  be  made 
upon  oath,  unaer  penalty  of  confiscation  of  ^[bods, 
as  we  learn  from  Ulpian.  That  Cyrenius,  a 
Roman  senator  and  procurator,  was  employed  to 
make  this  enrolment,  we  learn  not  onl^  from  St 
Luke,  but  by  the  joint  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr, 
Julian  the  Apostate,  and  Eusebius ;  and  it  was 
made  while  Satuminus  was  president  of  Syria  (to 
whom  it  was  attributed  by  Tertullian)  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  Herod's  reigu,  corresponding 
to  the  date  of  Christ's  birth.  Cyrenius,  who  is 
described  hj  Tacitus  as  *an  active  soldier  and 
rigid  commissioner,'  was  well  qualified  for  an 
employment  so  odious  to  Herod  and  lus  subpects ; 
and  probably  came  to  execute  the  decree  with  an 
arm«l  force.  The  enrolment  of  the  inhabitants, 
*  each  in  his  own  city,'  was  in  conformity  with 
the  wary  policy  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  to 
prevent  insurrections  and  to  expedite  the  busi- 
ness •,  and  if  this  precaution  was  judged  prudent 
even  in  Italy,  much  more  must  it  have  appeared 
necessary  in  turbulent  provinces  like  Juana  and 
Galilee. 
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At  the  present  juucture,  however,  it 
that  the  census  proceedwi  uo  further  than  the  first 
act,  namely,  of  the  enrolment  of  persons  in  the 
Roman  register.  For  Herod  sent  his  trusty  mi- 
nister, Nicolas  of  Damascus,  to  Rome ;  who,  bj 
his  address  and  presents,  found  means  to  mollify 
and  undeceive  the  emperor,  so  that  he  proceeded 
no  further  in  the  design  which  he  had  entertained. 
The  census  was  osnsequentiv  at  this  time  sus- 
pended ;  but  it  was  afterwards  carried  into  efieet 
upon  the  deposal  and  banishment  of  Archelaus, 
and  the  settiement  of  Judsea  as  a  Roman  pro- 
vince; On  this  occasion  the  trusty  Cyrenius  was 
sent  again,  as  preudent  of  Syria,  with  an  armed 
force,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Archelaus,  and 
to  complete  the  census  fbr  the  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion. This  taxation  was  a  poll-tax  of  two  drachmse 
arhead  upon  males  firom  fourteen,  and  fiemales 
from  twelve  to  sixty-five  years  of  ase — equal  to 
about  fifteen  pence  of  our  mon^.  This  was  the 
*  tribute-money '  mentioned  in  Matt  xvii.  24-27. 
The  payment  of  it  became  very  obnoxious  to  the 
Jews,  and  the  imposition  of  it  occasioned  the  in- 
surrection under  Judas  of  Galilee,  which  Luke 
himself  describes  as  having  occurred  *  in  the  days 
of  the  taxing '  (Acts  v.  37). 

By  this  statement  Hales  considers  that  '  the 
Evangelist  is  critically  reconciled  with  the  vary- 
ing accounts  of  Josephus,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
Tertullian;  and  an  historical  difllculty  satis&o- 
torily  solved,  which  has  hitherto  set  criticism  at 
defiance.'  This  is  perhaps  saving  too  much ;  but 
the  explanation  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
that  has  yet  been  given. 

CY'RuS,  the  celebrated  Persian  conqueror  of 
Babylon,  who  promulgated  the  first  edict  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land  (Esm 
i.  1,  &C.).  We  are  informed  by  Strabo  that  his 
original  name  was  A^radates;  but  he  assumed 
that  of  Kouros,  or  Khouresh  (which  means  the 
Sun),  doubtiess  on  ascending  the  throne. 

Herodotus  and  Xenophon  ag^ree  thatCvrus  was 
son  of  Cambyses  prince  of  Persia,  and  of  Mandane 
daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of  the  Median  empire. 
Ctesias  denies  tiiat  there  was  any  relationship  at 
all  between  Cyrus  and  Astyages.  Aooordin^  tj 
him,  when  Cyrus  had  defeated  and  captured 
Astyages,  he  adopted  him  as  a  grandfather,  and 
invested  Amytis,  or  Amyntis,  the  daughter  of 
Astyages  (whose  name  is  in  all  probability  only 
another  form  of  Mandane),  with  all  the  honours 
of  queen  dowager.  His  object  in  so  doing  was  to 
facilitate  the  submission  of  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  empire,  which  were  not  vet  conquered; 
and  he  reaped  excellent  fruit  of  his  policy  in 
winning  the  honuwe  of  the  ancient,  rich,  and  re- 
mote province  of  Baotria.  Ctesias  adds,  that 
Cyrus  afterwards  married  Amytis.  It  is  easv  to 
see  that  the  latter  account  is  by  fhr  the  more  his- 
torical, and  that  the  story/  followed  by  Herqfiotus 
and  Xenophon  is  that  which  the  courtiers  pub- 
lished in  aid  of  the  Persian  prince's  designs.  Yet 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that,  on  the  father's 
side,  Cyrus  belonged  to  the  AchiemenidsB,  the 
royal  clan  of  the  military  tribe  of  the  Per- 


It  was  the  fluent  practice  of  the  Persian 
monarchs,  and  probably  therefore  of  the  Medes 
before  them,  to  choose  the  provincial  viceroys 
from  the  royal  fiunilies  of  the  subject  nations,  and 
thereby  to  leave  to  the  vanquished  mooh  both  of 
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the  temblanee  tod  of  the  reality  of  ftcedom.  Thk 
will  be  nScient  to  aocomit  for  the  fint  ttepe  of 
CjroM  towards  endnence.  But  ai  the  Perrian 
anniee  were  at  that  time  composed  of  mder  and 
bniTer  men  than  the  Medee— (indeed,  to  thii  day, 
the  men  of  Shiriui  are  proTerbially  brarer  than 
those  of  Isfahftn)->the  aoooontof  Xenophon  is  cre- 
dible* that  in  the  general  wars  of  the  empire,  Cynu 
won  the  attachment  of  the  whole  army  by  his 
brsTery ;  while,  as  Herodotus  tells,  the  atrocious 
cruelties  of  AstyaM  may  have  revolted  the  hearts 
of  the  Median  nobility. 

Xenophon's  romance  onuts  the  (hot  that  the 
transference  of  the  empire  was  effected  by  a 
oivil  war ;  nevertheless,  the  same  writer  in  lus 
Ambagig  conftsses  it.  Herodetos,  Ctesias,  Iso- 
erates,  Strabo,  and,  in  fiict,  all  who  allude  to  the 
matter  at  all,  agree  that  it  was  so.  In  Xenophon 
we  find  the  Upper  Tigris  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
one  campaign,  where  the  cities  of  Larissa  and 
Mespila  were  besieged  and  taken  by  Cyrus. 
From  Strabo  we  learn  that  the  decisive  battle  was 
fought  on  the  spot  where  C^ms  afterwards  built 
Pasargadie,  in  Penis,  for  his  native  capital.  Yet 
Ctesias  represents  Astyages  as  finally  captured  in 
the  palace  of  Ecbatana.  Cyrus  (says  Herodotus) 
did  Astyages  no  harm,  but  kept  bim  by  his  side 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  This  is  like  the  generosity 
of  the  Persian  kings  to  vanquished  foreigners,  but 
very  unlike  the  conduct  of  fortunate  usurpers, 
east  or  west,  towards  a  &Uen  superior.  The  tale 
in  Ctesias  is  more  like  the  current  imperial  craft 
There  we  read  that  Cyrus  at  first  maae  Astyages 
ruler  of  the  Barcanians,  and  afterwards  sent  for 
him  by  the  eunuch  Petisacas  to  visit  his  daughter 
and  son-in-law,  who  were  longing  to  see  him. 
The  eunuch,  however,  put  him  to  death  on  the 
road ;  and  Cfros,  indignant  at  the  deed,  gave  up 
the  murderer  to  the  cruel  vengeance  of  the  queen. 
Astyages  had  certainly  lived  long  enough  for  the 
policy  of  Cyrus ;  who,  by  the  Koman  Cassius's 
test  of  *  Who  guned  by  it  ? '  cannot  be  accounted 
innocent 

The  Medes  were  by  no  means  made  subject  to 
the  Persians  at  first  It  is  highly  probable  that 
as  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  represent  manjr  of 
the  noblest  -Medes  sided  with  Cyrus,  and  during 
his  reign  the  most  trusted  ^nerals  of  the  armies 
were  Medes.  Yet  even  this  hardlv  explains  the 
phenomenon  of  a  Darius  the  Mede,  who,  in  the 
book  of  Daniel,  for  two  years  holds  the  govern- 
ment in  Babylon,  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  Indeed,  the  language 
used  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Darius  mi^ht  be 
explained  as  Oriental  hyperbole,  and  Danus  be 
supposed  a  mere  satrap  of  Babylon,  only  that 
Cyrus  is  clearly  put  forward  as  a  $uce«$aor  to 
Darius  the  Mede.  Manv  have  been  the  attempts 
to  reconcile  this  with  the  current  Grecian  ac- 
counts ;  but  there  is  one  onlv  that  has  the  least 
plausibility,  vix.,  that  which,  with  Xenophon, 
teaches  that  Astyages  had  a  son  still  living 
(whom  Xenophon  calls  Cyaxares).  and  that  this 
son  is  no  other  than  Darius  the  Mede ;  to  whom 
Cyrus,  by  a  sort  of  nephew's  piety,  conceded  a 
nominal  supremacy  at  Babylon.  Objections  to 
this  likewise  are  evident  but  they  must  be  dis- 
cussed under  Darius  thb  Mede,  or  the  book  of 
Damisl. 

In  the  reign  of  the  son  of  Cyrus  the  depression 
of  the  Medes  probably  commencedL   At  his  death 
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die  Magian  conspiracy  took  place ,  lifter  the  de- 
feat of  which  the  Medes  doubtless  sunk  lower 
still.  At  a  later  time  the^  made  a  general  insur- 
rection against  the  Persian  power,  and  its  sup- 
pression seems  to  have  brought  them  to  a  level 
with  Hyrcanians,  Bactrians,  and  other  vassal  na- 
tions, which  spoke  the  tongue  of  Persia. 

The  descriptions  given  us  in  Ctesias,  and  {n 
Plutarch's  Artaxerxes,  concerning  the  Persian 
mode  of  fiffhting,  are  quite  Homeric  in  their  cha- 
racter. No  skill  seems  to  be  needed  by  the  gene- 
ral ;  no  tactics  are  thought  of;  he  does  his  duU 
best  by  behaving  as  the  bravest  of  common  sol- 
diers, and  by  acting  the  part  of  champion,  like  a 
knight  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  there  was  any  greater  advance  of  the 
military  art  in  the  days  of  Cvrus.  It  is  agreed 
by  all  that  he  subdued  the  L^dians,  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Babylonians :  we  ma^  doubt- 
less add  Susiana,  which  must  have  been  luoorpo- 
rated  with  his  empire  befbre  he  commenced  his 
war  with  Babylon;  where  also  he  fixed  his  mili- 
tary capital  (Susa,  or  Shushan),  as  more  central 
for  the  necessities  of  his  administration  than 
Pasargadse.  Yet  the  latter  city  continued  to  be 
the  more  sacred  and  beloved  home  of  the  Persian 
court  the  place  of  coronation  and  of  sepulture. 
All  Syria  and  Phcenicia  appear  to  have  come  over 
to  Cyrus  peaoeablv. 

In  regard  to  the  Persian  wars,  the  few  fiicts 
firom  Ctesias,  which  the  epitomator  has  extracted 
as  differing  firom  Herodotus,  carry  with  them 
high  probability.  He  states  that,  after  receiving 
the  submission  of  the  Bactrians,  Cyrus  made  war 
.on  the  Sacians,  a  Scythian  (t.  e.  a  Sclavonic) 
people,  who  seem  to  have  dwelt  or  perhaps 
rather  roved,  along  the  Oxus,  fh>m  Boknara  to 
Khiva ;  and,  that,  after  alternate  successes  in 
battle,  he  attached  the  whole  nation  to  himself  in 
faithfhl  allegiance.  Their  king  is  called  Amorges 
by  Ctesias.  They  are  undoubtedlv  the  same 
people  that  Herodotus  calls  ^myr^an  Sacians; 
and  it  is  hiffhly  probable  that  they  gave  to  the 
district  of  Margiana  its  name.  Their  women 
fought  in  ranks,  as  systematically  as  the  men. 
Strabo  has  cursorily  told  us  of  a  tradition  that 
Cyrus  escaped  with  bat  seven  men  through  the 
deserts  of  Getrosia,  fleeing  from  the  *  Indians'— 
which  might  denote  an  nnsuccessfol  war  against 
Candahar,  &c.,  a  country  which  certainly  was 
not  reduced  to  the  Persian  empire  until  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

The  closinff  scene  of  the  career  of  Cyrus  was 
in  battle  wim  a  people  living  on  one  or  both 
banks  of  the  river  laxartes,  now  the  Syr-deria. 
Two  battles  were  fought  on  successive  days,  in 
the  former  of  which  Cyrus  was  mortallv  wounded, 
but  was  carried  off  bv  his  people.  In  the  next, 
the  Sacian  cavalry  and  the  faithful  Amorses  came 
to  support  him,  and  the  enemv  sustained  a  total 
and  bloody  defeat  Cyrus  died  the  third  day 
after  his  wound:  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
Pasargadie,  and  buried  in  the  celebrated  monu- 
ment which  was  broken  open  by  the  Macedonians 
two  centuries  afterwards.  The  inscription,  re- 
ported by  Aristobulos,  an  eye-witness,  is  tiiis  :— 
*  O  man,  I  am  Cyrus,  who  acquired  the  empire 
for  the  Persians,  and  was  king  of  Asia.  Grudge 
me  not  then  this  monument' 

The  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  had  carried 
the  Jews  into  captivity,  both  to  remove  a  disaf- 
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feeitd  nation  from  the  frontier,  and  to  people 
their  neir  cities.  By  undoing  thia  work,  Cyras 
attached  the  Jem  to  himseU  as  a  garrison  at  an 
important  poet  Bat  we  ma^  believe  that  a 
nobler  motive  conspired  with  this.  The  Pernan 
religion  was  primitively  monotheistic,  and  strik- 
m^\j  tree  from  idolatrv ;  so  littie  Pagan  in  its 
spint,  that,  whatever  of  the  mystical  and  obscure 
it  may  contain,  not  a  single  impure,  cruel,  or 
otherwise  immoral  practice  was  unit«l  to  any  of- 
its  ceremonies.  It  is  credible,  therefore,  that  a 
sincere  admiration  of  the  Jewish  &ith  actuated 
the  noble  Persian  when  he  exclaimed,  in  the 
words  of  the  book  of  Ezra, '  Go  ye  ap,  and  build 
in  Jemsalem  the  house  of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel ; 
H<  i$  Ctm//'— and  ibroed  the  Babylonian  temples 
to  disoorge  their  ill-gotten  spoiL  It  it  the  more 
rema»aUe^  since  the  Persians  disiqtproved  the 
confinement  of  temples.  Nevertheless,  impedi- 
ments to  the  fortification  of  Jerosalem  afterwards 
arose,  even  daring  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (Ezra 
iv.  5). 

Perhaps  no  great  conqueror  ever  left  behind 
turn  a  fkirer  fiune  than  Cyrus  the  Great  His 
mighty  achievements  have  been  borne  down  to  us 
on  the  voice  of  the  nation  which  he  elevated ;  his 
evil  deeds  had  no  historian  to  record  them.  What 
is  more,  it  was  his  singular  honour  and  privilege 
to  be  the  first  Gentile  friend  to  the  people  of 
Jehovah  in  the  time  of  their  sorest  trouble,  and 
to  restore  them  to  the  land  whence  light  was  to 
break  forth  for  the  illumination  of  ail  nations. 
To  this  high  duty  he  b  called  by  the  prophet  (Isa. 
xliv.  28;  xlv.  1),  and  for  performmg  it  he  seems 
to  be  entitled  'The  righteous  man'  (xlL  2; 
xlv.  13). 


D. 


DABISRATH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
assigned  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xix.  12 ;  xxi.  28 ; 
1  Cnron.  vi  72).  It  is  reco^ised  in  the  present 
Debibrieh,  a  smiall  village  lying  on  the  side  of  a 
ledge  of  rocksr  just  at  the  base  of  Taboon  on  the 
uoi^-west 

DA'GON  is  the  name  of  a  national  god  of  the 
Philistines  at  Gasa  and  Ashdod  (Judg.  xvL  21, 
Sftd ;  I  Sam.  v.  1  sq. ;  1  Chron.  x.  10).  As  to  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  it  is  probably  derived  from 
a  word  signifying  Jim/i,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  had  the  body  of  a  fish  with  the 
head  and  hands  of  a  man.  That  such  was  the 
fiffure  of  the  idol  is  asserted  by  Kimchi,  and  is 
admitted  by  most  modem  scholars.  It  is  also 
supported  by  the  analogies  of  other  fish  deities 
among  the  Syro-Arabians.  Besides  the  Atsbt 
oiiTis  of  the  Syrians,  the  Babylonians  had  a  tra- 
dition, according  to  Berosus,  that  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  their  history  an  extraordinarv  being, 
called  Dannes,  having  the  entire  body  of  a  fish, 
but  the  head,  hands,  feet,  and  voice  of  a  man, 
emereed  from  the  Erythrsean  sea,  appeared  in 
Babylonia,  and  taught  the  rude  inhabitants  the 
use  of  letters,  arts,  religion,  law,  and  agriculture ; 
that,  after  long  intervals  between,  other  similar 
btiagi  appeared  and  communicated  the  same  pre- 
cious lore  in  detail,  and  that  the  last  of  these  waa 
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called  Odakon.  Seldcn  is  penuaded  that  this 
Odakon  is  the  Philistine  god  Dagon.  tlie  temple 
of  Dagon  at  Ashdod  waa  destroyed  by  Jonathan 
the  brother  of  Judaa  the  Maocabee,  about  the 
year  b.c  148  (I  Mae.  z.  84> 

DALMANUTHA,  a  vUlage  near  Magdala 
(Mark  viiL  10 ;  eomp.  Matt  xv.  89) ;  probabU 
on  the  western  shore  of  tbe  lake  of  Gennesarsth, 
a  littie  to  the  nortii  of  Tiberias. 

DALMATIA,  a  nrovinoe  of  Europe  on  the 
east  of  the  Adristieoea,  formine  part  of  Illyri- 
cum,  and  contiguous  to  Macedonia.  Titus  wa« 
sent  into  this  region  by  Panl  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Goqiel. 

DAM'ARIS,  a  woman  of  Athens,  who  was  led 
to  embrace  Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  St 
Paul  (Acts  zviL  84).  Some  suppose  she  was  thv 
wife  of  Dionysios  the  Areopagiie,  who  is  men- 
tioned before  her;  bat  the  construction  in  the 
Greek  will  not  sanction  this  oondosion. 

DAMAS'CUS,  called  by  the  natives  Es-Sham, 
a  dty  of  Syria,  capital  of  an  important  pashalic 
of  the  same  name,  and  indeed  the  chief  or  o^ital 
city  of  Syria,  lies  in  a  plain  at  the  eastern  foot  of 
Anti-Libanus.  The  plain  is  about  400  stadia 
ftom  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  six  to  eight 
days'  journey  from  Jerusalem. 

Damascus^by  some  held  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient city  in  the  world^is  called  by  the  Orientals 
'  a  pearl  surrounded  by  emeralds.'  Nothing  can 
be  more  beautifkil  than  its  position,  whether  ap 
proached  firom  the  side  of  Mount  Lebanon,  flnom 
the  Desert  to  the  east,  or  bv  the  high-road  from 
the  north  from  Aleppo  and  Hamah.  For  many 
miles  the  ci^  is  ginlled  hr  fertile  fields,  or  gar- 
dens, as  they  are  called,  which,  being  watered  b} 
rivers  and  sparkling  streams,  give  to  the  vege- 
tation, consisting  prindpally  of  olive-trees,  a 
remarkable  freshness  and  beauty.  The  plain  of 
Damascus  owes  its  fertility  and  loveliness  to  the 
river  Barrada,  which  is  supposed  to  be  either  the 
Abana  or  Phiurpar  of  2  Kings  v.  [AbamaI. 

The  view  of  Damascus,  when  the  traveller 
emer^  ftom  Anti-Libanus,  is  of  the  most  en 
chanting  kind,  and  the  surrounding  country  pre- 
sents the  appearsnce  of  a  vast  superficies  of  ricl 
luxuriant  foliage.    But  the  interior  of  the  cit} 
I  does  not  correspond  with  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
its  environs.  In  the  Armenian  quarter  the  houses 
'  are  built  with  mud,  and  pierced  towards  the 
I  street  by  a  very  few  small  grated  windows  with 
t  red  painted  shutters.    They  are  low,  and  the  flat 
[  arched  doors  resemble  those  of  stables.    A  filthy 
'  dunghill  and  a  pool  of  stinking  water  are  almost 
invariably  before  the  doors.    In  some  of  thesf 
dwellings,  belonging  to  the  principal  Armenian 
merchants,  there  is  great  internal  richness  and 
elegance.    There  is  a  fine  wide  street,  formed 
by  the  palaces  of  the  agas  of  Damascus,  who  are 
the  nobility  of  the  land.    The  fronts  of  tiiese  par 
laces,  however,  towards  the  street,  are  like  long 
prison  or  hospital  walls,  mere  grey  mud  wal£ 
with  few  or  no  windows,  whilst  at  intervals  is  a 
^reat  gate  opening  on  a  court    But  the  interior 
is  magnificent;  the  saloons  being  ornamented  in 
the  cofitiiest  style  of  Eastern  art.   The  basaars  are 
very  striking.    The  great  basaar  is  about  half  a 
leaaue  long.    They  are  long  streets  covered  in 
with  high  wood- work,  and  lined  with  shops,  stalls, 
magaaines,  and  caf^    The  shop%  as  in  other 
Eastern  towns^  ve  naoow.  and  go  only  a  abort 
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waj  b«ck«  The  raagasines  are  stored  wilh  mer- 
chandise of  all  lortB*  and  partionlarly  with  Indian 
mann&ctnres,  vhioh  are  brought  in  great  profti- 
lion  by  the  caraTans  from  Bagdad.  In  the  midst 
of  the  bazaars  stands  the  finest  khan  in  the  East, 
that  of  Hassan  Pasha,  built  about  fifty  years 
siooe.  It  is  an  immense  eupola,  whose  bold 
springing  arch  recalls  that  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome ; 
it  is  in  like  manner  borne  on  granite  pillars. 
Not  far  distant  is  the  prindpal  mosqae,  formerly 
a  ohnrch  eonseorated  to  8t  John,  whose  skull  and 
sepulchre,  found  in  this  holy  place,  gire  it  such  a 
sanctity  that  it  is  death  for  even  a  Mohammedan 
to  enter  the  room  where  the  relics  are  kept 

ffitnated  at  the  edge  of  the  desert,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  plains  of  Cole-Syria  and  the  valleys  of 
Galilee,  of  Idumna,  and  of  the  coasts  of  the  Sea 
of  Syria,  Damascus  was  needed  as  a  resting-place 
for  the  caraTans  to  India.  It  is  essentially  a  com- 
mercial town.    Two  hundred  merchants  are  per- 
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manently  settled  hi  it.  Foreign  trade  is  carried 
on  by  the  Great  Mecca  caravan,  the  Bagdad  cara- 
van, the  Aleppo,  and  by  several  small  ones  to 
Beirout  (its  sea-port),  Tripoli,  Acre,  Sec.  La- 
martine  makes  its  population  to  be  some  300,000, 
of  whom  30,000  are  Christians.  Another  esti- 
mate gives  only  from  120,000  to  150,000  in- 
habitants, comprising  12,000  Christians,  and  as 
many  Jews ;  and  our  own  information  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  even  this  estimate  is  too  high. 

Political  chan^  and  social  influences  have 
lessened  and  mitigated  the  proverbial  bigotry  of 
the  Damascenes.  The  lower  classes,  indeed,  are 
still  fanatical,  but  a  better  feeling  on  religion 
prevails  in  the  higher. 

Mr.  Addison  was  conducted  to  the  spot  where, 
according  to  tradition  among  the  Christians,  Saul 
saw  the  li^t  from  heaven.  Winding  round  the 
walls  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  he  and  his  com- 
panions came  to  a  point  where  they  were  broken 
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attlie  top,  at  which  Paul  is  said  to  have  been  let 
down  in  a  basket,  to  escape  the  indignation  of  the 
Jews,  when  (Acts  iz.)  '  tne  disciples  took  him  by 
night,  and  let  him  down  by  the  wall  in  a  basket.' 
Prom  hence,  passing  on  through  some  pretty 
lanes,  they  came  to  an  open  green  spot,  sunxmnded 
bv  trees,  over  the  tops  of  which  were  seen  the 
distauit  summits  of  Mount  Hermon.  At  tlua  place 
they  were '  infbrmed  Saul  had  arrived  when  (Acts 
iz.  8)  as  he  Journeyed  he  came  near  Damascus, 
and  snddenlv  there  shined  round  about  him  a 
great  light  from  heaven.'  These  localities  are 
pointed  out  with  the  greatest  confidence  by  the 
Damascene  Christians  of  all  sects,  and  are  held 
in  great  veneration ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  true  spots  have  been  handed  down  by 
tradition  among  the  followers  of  the  cross.  '  The 
street  which  ia  called  Straight '(  Acts  ix.  11)  is  still 
Ibwid  in  Damaacos,  or  at  any  rate  a  street  bear- 
ing tkat  mmt.    Addiaon  says  it  h  'a  mile  in 


length,'  and  *so  called  because  it  leads  direct 
fh>m  tiie  gate  to  the  castle  or  palace  of  tibe  Paduu' 
The  house  of  Judas,  also,  to  which  Ananias  went, 
is  still  pointed  out,  as  well  as  that  of  Ananias 
himself.  How  much  credulity  may  have  had  to 
do  in  fixing  on  and  perpetuating  the  recollection 
of  these  localities,  it  is  probably  easier  to  suspect 
than  to  ascertain. 

Of  the  origin  of  Damascus  nothing  certain  is 
known.  That  the  city  existed  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Abraham  is  clear  from  Gen.  xiv.  15; 
XV.  2 ;  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in 
these  passages  shows  that  even  at  the  time  to 
which  they  refer  it  was  not  a  new  nor  an  un- 
known place ;  fbr  Abraham's  steward  is  charac- 
terised as  being  of  Damascus,  and  the  locality  of 
another  town  (Hobah)  is  fixed  by  stating  that  it 
lay  *  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus.'  How  long 
it  may  have  retained  its  independence  cannot  be 
determined ;  but  it  appears  (2  Sam.  viiL  iS  6 ; 
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1  Chron.  xa.  4)  that  its  monarch  luTinff  imad- 
▼isedl^  attacked  the  victorious  Darid,  the  Hebrew 
sovereign  defeated  the  Syrians,  making  a  great 


slaughter  of  them,  and,  in  his  torn,  sub 
mascos,  and  exacted  tribute  fh>m  its  inhabitants. 
This  subjection  was  not  of  long  duration,  for 
under  his  successor  (I  Kin^  xi.  24)  one  Rezon, 
a  servant  of  Hadadezer,  kmg  of  Zobah,  made 
himself  master  of  Damascus,  and,  ruling  over 
Syria,  *  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  davs 
of  Solomon.'  After  R^n,  Hezion  occupied  the 
throne;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tabrimon 
(1  Kings  XV.  18,  10),  who  was  in  alliance  with 
Asa,  king  of  Judah.  Preserving  the  same  direct 
line,  the  crown  then  fell  to  flenhadad,  who, 
having  been  in  a  league  with  Baasha,  king  of 
Israel,  was  bribed  by  Asa  to  desert  his  ally,  and 
join  himself  in  attacking  Baasha,  on  whom  the 
united  forces  inflicted  great  injury  (1  Kings  xv. 
19,  20).  In  the  time  of  Benhadad,  son  of  the 
precedmg  monarchy  Damascus  was  the  head  of  a 
very  powerful  empire,  since  it  appears  (I  Kings 
zz.  1)  that* thirty  and  two  kings'  (doubtless 
petty  princes  or  pashas,  governors  ofjtrovinces) 
accompanied  him  in  a  campii^  which  he  un- 
dertook against  Samaria.  The  insolent  demands 
of  the  Syrian  king  having  roused  the  spirit  of 
Ahab^  who  was  at  first  disposed  to  succumb  to 
the  great  power  which  he  saw  arrayed  against 
him,  a  battle  took  place,  in  which  the  Syrians 
were  defeated,  and  their  king  effected  his  retreat 
with  difficulty.  The  subsequent  operations  of  the 
Damascenes,  under  their  king,  have  already  been 
stated  [Benhadad].  Hazael,  the  succesaor  of 
Benhadad,  unwilling  to  give  up  hope  of  being 
master  of  Ramoth-Gilea^  was  attacked  by  the 
united  forces  of  Judah  and  Israel,  whom  he  van- 
quished, wounding  Joram  (2  Kin«  viii.  28) ;  and, 
Jit  a  later  period,  under  Jehu  (2  Kin^  x,  32),  laid 
waste  a  large  portion  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom, 
and  *  threshed  Gilead  with  threshinff  instruments 
of  iron '  (Amos  i.  3).  Determined  on  revenge 
('i  Kings  xii.  1 7),  Hasael  marched  to  Jerusalem, 
and  was  bought  off  by  king  Jehoash  by  a  most 
coRtly  sacrifice.  He,  however,  took  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiii.  3),  and,  though  he  treated 
the  people  oppressively,  he  was  able  to  hand  them 
over  in  subjection  to  his  son,  Benhadad  III.,  who 
was  thrice  beaten  (2  Kines  xiii.  24)  by  the  Israel- 
itish king  Jehoash,  and  deprived  of  all  his  con- 
quests. Jeroboam  11.  (2  ICings  xiv.  28)  pursued 
diese  advantages,  and  captnr^  Damascus  itself. 
Subsequently  a  junction  took  place  between  Israel 
and  Damascus,  when  (2  Kings  xv.  37)  Rezin,  king 
of  the  latter,  and  Pekah,  king  of  the  former,  en- 
tered into  a  confederacy,  and  undertook  an  expe- 
dition against  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah  (Isa.  vii.  1). 
They  succeeded  in  *  recovering  ElaUi  to  Syria,' 
but  could  not  prevail  against  Jerusalem  (2  Rings 
xvL  6).  Ahaz,  however,  urged  by  necessity,  ap- 
plied Ibr  aid  to  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
who,  being  bribed  b^  a  munificent  present,  fell 
on  Damascus,  took  it,  carried  the  people  of  it 
captive  to  Itir  (on  the  river  Knr),  slew  Resin, 
and  united  the  Damascene  territory  with  his  own 
kiuj^dom  (2  Kings  xvi.  9 ;  Isa.  viii.  4 ;  x.  9 ; 
xvIl  I).  Damascus  after  this  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Babylonians  and  Persians,  ftrom 
whom  it  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  as 
one  oooaeqnenee  of  his  victory  at  lasus.  Then  it 
made  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleueids^ 
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from  whom  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans. In  the  time  of  the  Apostle  Paul  it  be- 
longed to  the  dependent  kingdom  of  the  Arabian 
prince  Aretas.  At  a  later  period  it  was  reckoned 
among  the  cities  of  Decapolis;  then  it  was  added 
to  the  province  of  Phoenioe;  and  at  last  made 
a  part  of  the  province  of  Phcenicia  Libanesia. 
From  the  time  of  Hadrian  it  bore  the  honorary 
title  of  Metropolis,  without  enjoying  the  rights  of 
a  metropolis.  Under  the  Greek  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople Damascus  was  the  most  celebrated 
city  of  the  East,  remarkable  for  its  wealth,  luxury, 
magnificence,  and  its  numeroos  Christian  popu- 
lation. A  great  era  in  its  history  is  its  conquest 
by  the  Saracens.  The  war  was  begun  about  a.d. 
633,  by  the  celebrated  Abubekr,  the  successor  of 
Mohammed ;  and  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  city, 
and  the  substitution  of  Islamism  for  Christianity. 
It  then  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  Mussul- 
man world,  till  the  Caliphate  was  removed  firom  it 
to  Bagdad.  The  city  continued  imder  the  sway  of 
the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  till  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  I'urks,  and  was  held  and  rendered  famous 
hy  Noureddin  and  Saladin.  In  1301  Timour  the 
Tartar  captured  the  city  and  barbarously  treated 
its  inhabitants.  From  Josephns  it  appears  that 
its  population  contained  great  numbers  of  Jews. 

Damascus  is  fisimous  in  the  first  age  of  Chris 
tianity  fbr  the  conversion  and  first  preaching  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  ix.  3,  20;  Gal.  i.  12). 
The  consequences  might  have  been  fktal  to  the 
Apostle,  for  his  life  was  endangered  in  this  fiina- 
tical  citv.  *  In  Damascus  the  governor  under 
Aretas,  we  king,  ke^t  the  city  of  the  Damascenes 
with  a  garrison,  desirous  to  apprehend  me ;  and 
through  a  window  in  a  basket  was  I  let  down 
by  the  wall,  and  escaped  his  hands'  C2  Cor.  zi. 
32-3). 

DAN,  son  of  Jacob  by  the  concubine  Bilhah 
(Gen.  XXX.  3 }  xxxv.  25),  aqd  ibunder  of  one  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  Dan  had  but  one  son,  called 
Hushim  (Gen.  xlvi.  23) :  notwithstanding  which, 
when  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt,  this  tribe 
contained  62,700  adult  males  (Num.  i.  39),  which 
made  it  the  second  of  the  trioes  in  number,  Ju- 
dah only  being  above  it  Its  numbers  were  less 
affected  in  the  desert  than  those  of  many  other 
tribes ;  fbr  at  the  census,  before  entering  Canaan, 
it  mustered  G4,400  (Num.  xxvi.  43),  being  an  in- 
crease of  1 700,  which  gave  it  still  the  second  rank 
in  population.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  the  tribe  corresponding  to  this  eminence  in 
population:  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
m  its  history,  however,  is  connected  with  thif 
fkct  The  original  settlement  assigned  to  the 
tribe  in  south-western  Palestine  being  too  small 
fbr  its  large  population,  a  body  of  tiiem  went  fortii 
to  seek  a  settlement  in  the  remote  north,  and 
seised  and  remained  in  permanent  occupation  of 
the  town  and  district  of  Laish,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  dwelt  in  greater  security  and  were  more 
easily  conquered  than  the  neighbours  of  the  tribe 
in  its  own  proper  territory  (Josh.  xix.  4  7 ;  Judg. 
i.  84 ;  xviiu).  The  district  regularly  allotted  to 
the  tribe,  aMioogh  contracted,  was  very  fertile.  - 
It  had  the  conntrv  of  the  Philistines  on  the  west, 
part  of  Judah  with  Benjamin  on  the  east,  Ephraim 
on  the  north,  and  Simeon  on  the  south.  The  ter- 
ritory proved  inadequate  chiefly  from  the  inability 
of  the  Danites  to  expel  the  Philistines  and  Amoi^ 
ites,  who  oooipled  parts  of  the  land  assigned  to 
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Thera  is  do  doobl  ihtA  Hie  territoiT  w 
allotted,  but  DOt  posieiied,  extended  to  the  Medi- 
terrmneui  throuffo  the  ooontrjr  of  the  PbilistiDes. 
SamBOD  was  of  this  tribe,  and  its  prozimitj  to  the 
Philistines  explains  many  drcmnstanoes  in  the 
historr  of  that  hero.  It  appears  from  that  history 
that  there  was  an  onder-cnrrent  of  private  and 
social  interoonrse  between  the  Philistines  and  the 
Danites,  notwithstanding  the  pnblio  enmity  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  former  (Jodg.  xiiL— ztI.). 

DAN,  the  town,  anciently  called  Laibh,  or 
LiBSHBU,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  as 
ha^g  been  conquered  by  a  warlike  colony  of 
Danites,  who  named  it  after  their  tribe.  The 
terms  in  which  the  condition  of  Laish  is  de- 
scribed, previously  to  the  conquest,  indicate  that 
the  place  belonged  to  the  Sidonians,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  lived  quiet  and  secure^  'after  the 
manner  of  the  Sidonians,'  ei^kying  abundance  of 
all  things  QJudg.  xviiL  7).  They  seem  to  have 
derived  their  security  from  the  absence  of  any 
adverse  powers  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  from 
confidence  in  the  protection  of  Sidon,  which  was, 
however,  too  far  off  to  render  aid  in  the  case  of 
such  a  sudden  assault  as  that  by  which  they  were 
overpowered.  *This  distance  of  Sidon  was  dare- 
fully  noted  by  the  Danite  spies  as  a  circumstance 
fitvonrabie  to  the  enterprise ;  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Sidon  ever  made  any  effort  to  dispossess 
the  intruders.  Dan  afterwards  became  a  chief 
scat  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry,  and  one  of  the  golden 
calves  was  set  up  there  (1  Kinn  zii.  28,  29).  It 
was  conquered,  along  with  other  towns,  by  the 
Syrians  (1  Kings  xv.  20) ;  and  the  name  is  ikmi- 
liar  ttom  the  recurrence  of  the  proverbial  expres- 
sion, *  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,'  to  denote  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Promised  Land  ( Judg.  xx.  1 ;  1  Sam. 
iiL  20 ;  xvii.  1 1).  [Beer8HERA.J  In  the  days  of 
Ensebius,  Dan  was  still  a  small  village,  which  is 
placed  by  him  four  miles  from  Paneas,  towards 
Tyre.  As  this  distance  oorreoonds  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fountain  at  Tel  el-Kadi,  which  lorms 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  is  doubtless 
that  which  is  called  Dan  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  i. 
10.  2),  the  situation  of  the  ci^  of  Dan  could  not 
therefore  have  been  that  of  Paneas  itself,  with 
which  it  has  been  in  later  times  confounded. 
[Cmbaxea  Pmum.]  There  are  no  longer  any 
ruins  near  the  spring  at  Tel  el-Kadi,  but  at  about 
a 'quarter  of  an  hour  north,  Burckhardt  noticed 
nuns  of  ancient  habitations ;  and  the  hill  which 
overhangs  the  fountains  appears  to  have  been 
built  upon,  thoQAh  nothing  is  now  visible. 

DANCE.  The  character  of  the  ancient  dance 
was  very  different  from  that  of  ours,  as  appears 
from  the  conduct  of  Miriam,  who  '  took  a  timbrel 
in  her  hand,  and  all  the  women  went  out  after 
her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.'  Precisely 
similar  is  the  Oriental  danoe  of  the  present  day. 
which,  accompanied  of  course  with  music,  is  led 
by  the  principal  person  of  the  company,  the  rest 
imitating  the  steps.  The.  evolutions,  as  well  as 
the  songs,  are  extemporaneous — ^not  confined  to  a 
fixed  rule,  but  varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lead^ 
injj^  dancer ;  and  yet  they  are  -generally  executed 
wuh  so  much  grace,  and  the  time  so  well  kept 
with  the  simple  notes  of  the  music,  that  the  group 
of  attendants  show  wonderftil  address  ana  pro- 
urieQr  in  foUowmg  the  variations  of  the  leader's 

At  ft  very  early  period  dancing  was  enlisted 
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into  the  tervioe  of  religion  among  the  heathen ; 
the  dance,  enlivened  by  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  was  a  usual  accompaniment  in  all  the  pro- 
cessions and  festivals  of  the  ^;ods ;  and,  indeed,  so 
indispensable  was  this  species  of  violent  merri- 
ment, that  no  ceremonial  was  considered  duly  ac- 
oomplished — no  triumph  rightly  celebrated,  with- 
out the  aid  of  dancing.  The  Hebrews,  in  common 
with  other  nations,  had  their  sacred  dances,  which 
were  performed  on  their  solemn  anniversaries,  and 
other  occasions  of  commemorating  some  special 
token  of  the  divine  goodness  and  favour,  as  means 
of  drawing  forth,  in  the  liveliest  manner,  their 
expressions  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  The  per- 
formers were  usually  a  band  of  females,  who,  in 
cases  of  public  rejoicing,  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices (Exod.  XV.  20 ;  Sam.  xviii.  6),  and  vho,  in 
the  case  of  reliffioas  observances,  composed  the 
regular  chorus  of  the  temple  (Ps.  cxlix.  3 ;  d.  4), 
although  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  men 
also  joininff  in  the  dance  on  these  sessons  of  re- 
ligious festivity.  Thus  David  deemed  it  no  way 
dero^tory  to  his  royal  dignity  to  doMce  on  the 
ansnioions  occasion  of  the  ark  bein^  brought  up 
to  Jerusalem.  His  conduct  was  imitated  by  the 
later  Jews,  and  the  danoe  incorporated  among 
their  favourite  usages  as  an  appropriate  close  of 
the  joyous  occasion  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

From  being  exclusively,  or  at  least  principally, 
reserved  for  occasions  of  religious  worship  and 
festivity,  dancing  came  gradumly  to  be  practised 
in  common  life  on  any  remarkable  seasons  of 
mirth  and  rejoicing  (Jer.  xxxi.  4 ;  Ps.  xxx.  11 ). 
In  early  times,  in&ed,  those  who  perverted  the 
exercise  from  a  sacred  use  to  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment were  considered  proiane  and  infamous; 
and  hence  Job  introduces  it  as  a  distin^isbing 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  un^jodljr  rich,  that 
they  encouraged  a  taste  for  dancing  in  their  fa- 
milies (Job  xxi.  11).  Duriuff  the  dassic  ages  of 
Greece  and  Rome  sodety  underwent  a  complete 
revolution  of  sentiment  on  this  subject ;  insomuch 
that  not  only  at  Rome,  but  through  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  it  was  a  fovourite  pastime, 
resorted  to  not  only  to  enliven  feasts,  but  in  the 
odebration  of  domestic  joy  ^Luke  xv.  25;  Matt 
xiv.  6).  Notwithstanding,  nowever,  the  strong 
partiality  cherished  for  tnis  inspiriting  amuse 
ment,  it  was  considered  beneath  the  dip;nity  of 
persons  of  rank  and  character  to  practise  it  The 
wdl-known  words  of  Cicero,  that  'no  one  dances 
unless  he  is  either  drunk  or  mad,'  express  the 
prevailing  sense  as  to  the  impropriety  of  re- 
spectable individuals  takiuff  part  in  it ;  and  hence 
tne  say  drdes  of  Rome  and  its  provinces  derived 
all  tneir  entertainment,  as  is  done  in  the  East  to 
this  day,  from  the  exhibitions  of  professional 
dancers. 

Amateur  dandng  in  high  life  was  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  voluptoois  times  of  the  later 
emperors.  But  in  the  age  of  Herod  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and  almost  unheard  of;  and  there- 
fore the  condescension  of  Salome,  who  volun- 
teered, in  honour  of  the  anniversary  of  that 
monarch's  birthday,  to  odliibit  bar  handsome 
person  as  she  led  the  macy  danoe  in  the  saloons 
of  MadueruB— for  though  she  was  a  child  at  this 
time,  as  some  stippose,  she  was  still  a  prinocss 
was  fdt  to  be  a  compliment  that  merited  the 
highest  reward.  The  folly  and  rashness  of 
Herod  hi  giving  her  an  unlimited  proiBise^  great 
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as  tiiey  were,  hxve  been  equalled  uid  eircB  na> 
pessed  by  the  mimifioeDce  which  many  other 
J&astern  monarchs  hare  UTiahed  upon  &Yoarite 
dancers. 

It  remains  to  notice  farther  that  the  Jewish 
dance  was  performed  by  the  sexes  separately. 
There  is  no  evidence  from  sacred  history  that  the 
diversion  was  promiscoonsly  enjoyed,  except  it 
mi^ht  be  at  the  erection  of  the  deified  calf,  when, 
in  mutation  of  the  Egyptian  festival  of  Apis»  all 
classes  of  the  Hebrews  intermingled  in  the 
frantic  revelry.  In  the  sacred  dances,  although 
both  sexes  seem  to  have  frequently  borne  a  part 
in  the  procession  or  chorus,  they  remained  in 
distinct  and  separate  companies  (Ps.  Ixviii.  25 ; 
Jerem.  xxxL  13). 

DANIEL  (judge  <f  God),  a  celebrated  prophet 
in  the  Chaldieau  and  Persian  period.  There  are 
in  the  Bible  two  other  persoosof  the  same  name : 
a  son  of  David  (I  Chron.  iii.  \\  and  a  Levite  of 
the  race  of  Ithamar  (Eera  viii.  8 ;  Neb.  x.  6). 

Daniel  was  descended  from  one  of  the  highest 
fiunilies  in  Judah,  if  not  even  of  royal  blood 
(Dan.  L  3).  Jerusalem  was  thus  probably  his 
birth-place. 

We  find  him  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  sixteen 
years,  already  in  Babylon,  whither  he  had  been 
carried  together  with  three  other  Hebrew  youths 
of  rank,  Ananiah,  Mishael,  and  Asariah,  at  the 
first  deportation  of  the  people  of  Judah  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  He  and  his  com- 
panions were  obliged  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
royal  court  of  Babylon,  on  which  occasion  he 
received  the  Chaldinm  name  of  BeWiatzar,  ac- 
cording to  Eastern  custom  when  a  change  takes 
place  m  one's  condition  of  life,  and  more  espe- 
cially if  his  personal  liberty  is  therebv  affected 
(comp.  2  Kings  zxiiL  34 ;  xxiv.  17 ;  Esth.  ii.  7  ; 
Ezra  V.  14). 

In  this  his  new  career,  Daniel  received  that 
thorough  polish  of  education  which  Oriental  eti- 
quette renders  bdispensable  in  a  courtier,  and 
was  more  especially  instructed  'in  the  writing 
and  speaking  Chaldean'  (Dan.  L  4).  Already 
at  an  early  period  he  had  acquired  renown  for 
hig^  wisdom,  piety,  and  strict  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law  (comp.  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20  ;  xxviiL  8 ; 
Dan.  L  8-16).  A  proper  opportunity  of  evincing 
both  tito  acuteness  of  his  mind,  and  his  religious 
notions,  soon  presented  itself  in  the  custom  of  the 
Eastern  courts  to  entertain  the  officers  attached 
to  them  from  the  royal  table.  Daniel  was  thus 
exposed  to  the  temptation  of  partaking  of  unclean 
food,  and  of  participating  in  the  idolatrous  cere- 
monies attendant  on  heathen  banquets.  His 
prudent  proceedings^  wise  bearing,  and  absolute 
refiisal  to  oomply  with  such  eostoms,  were 
crowned  with  the  Divine  blessing,  and  had  the 
iBOst  splendid  results. 

After  the  lapse  of  the  three  years  fixed  for  his 
education,  Daniel  was  attached  to  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnenar,  where^  by  the  Divine  aid,  he 
sttoceeded  in  interpreting  a  dream  of  that  prinoe 
to  his  satisfoetion,  by  which  means — as  Joseph 
of  old  in  Emt—he  rose  into  high  £svonr  with 
the  king,  and  was  entrusted  with  two  important 
attcffs  thr  governorship  of  the  province  of  Ba* 
byloB,  aad  the  head-inspeotorship  of  the  sacer- 
dotal easte  (Dan.  ii.)« 

Geaiderably  later,  in  the  reign  of  Nebochad- 
leaar,  w«  fiod   Danidi    ialei^reting  aaotbv 
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ment  of  his  pride,  he  was  to  lose,  for  a  time,  Us 
throne,  but  to  be  again  restored  to  it  after  his 
humiliation  had  been  completed  (Dan.  iv.).  Here 
he  displays  not  only  the  most  touching  anxiety, 
love,  loyalty,  and  ooneem  for  his  princely  bene- 
factor, but  also  the  enei^gy  and  solemnity  becom- 
ing Ms  position,  pointing  out  with  vigour  and 
power  the  only  course  left  for  the  monarch  to 
pursue  for  his  peace  and  wd&re. 

Under  the  unworthy  successors  of  Nebochad- 
nessar,  Daniel  and  his  deservings  seem  to  have 
been  forgotlen,  and  he  was  removed  frimi  bis 
high  posts.  His  situation  at  court  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  a  very  inferior  ofllce  (comp. 
Dan.  viii.  27) ;  neither  is  it  likely  that  he  should 
have  retained  his  rank  as  head  inspector  of  the 
order  cf  the  Magtana  in  a  country  where  these 
were  the  principal  actors  in  efiiBCtrng  chanffes  in 
the  administration  whenever  a  new  succession  to 
the  throne  took  place. 

We  thus  lose  si^ht  of  Daniel  until  the  first 
and  third  year  of  king  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.  7,  8)» 
generally  understood  to  have  been  the  last  king 
of  Babylon  (called  b^  nrofone  writers  Nebon- 
nedus),  but  who—to  juage  from  Dan.  v.  11,  13, 
18,  22 — ^was,  more  probiU>ly,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Nebuchadneszar,  usually  called  Evil- 
Merodach,  though  passmg  in  Daniel  by  his 
Chaldsean  title  and  rank.  After  a  reign  of  two 
vears,  this  monarch  was  assassinatM  by  his 
brother-in4aw  Neriglissar.  Shortly  before  this 
event  Daniel  was  again  restored  to  the  royal 
ftivour,  and  became  moral  preacher  to  the  kinff, 
who  overwhelmed  him  with  honours  and  titles  m 
oonsequence  of  his  being  able  to  r^d  and  solve 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence  miraculously  dis- 
played, whidi  tended  to  rouse  the  oonsdenoe  of 
the  wicked  prince. 

Under  the  same  kinfr  we  see  Daniel  both 
alarmed  and  comforted  bv  two  remarkable  vi- 
sions (Dan.  viL  viii.),  which  disclosed  to  him 
the  fiiture  course  of  events,  and  the  ultimate  fiite 
of  the  most  powerftd  empires  of  the  world,  but 
in  particular  their  relations  to  the  kingdom  of 
Gtod,  and  its  development  to  the  great  consum- 
mation. 

After  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  united 
powers  of  Media  and  Per8ia,^Daniel  seriously 
busied  himsdf  under  the  short  reign  (two  years) 
of  Darius  the  Mode  or  Cyaxares  ll.  with  the 
affairs  of  his  people  and  their  possible  retran 
firom  exile,  the  term  of  which  was  fhst  approach- 
ing,  according  to  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  In 
deep  humility  and  prostration  of  spirit,  he  then 
prayed  to  the  Ahnighty,  in  the  name  of  his  peo- 
ple, for  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  for  the 
Divine  mercy  in  their  behalf:  and  the  answer- 
ing promises  he  received  fkr  exceeded  the  tenor 
of  his  prayer,  for  the  viidons  of  the  Seer  wero 
extended  to  the  end  of  time  (Dan.  ix.). 

In  a  practical  point  of  view  also  Daniel  ap- 
peared at  that  time  a  highly-lhvoured  instrument 
of  Jehovah.  Occupying,  as  he  did,  one  of  the 
highest  posts  of  honour  in  the  state,  the  strict^ 
ness  and  scrupulousness  with  which  he  fulfilled 
his  oflicial  duties  could  not  fiul  to  rouse  envy 
and  jealoosv  in  the  breasts  of  his  colleagnes,  wlio 
well  knew  how  to  win  the  weak  innnarcK  whcm 
they  at  last  induced  to  issue  a  decree  irapOBiii|E 
oertain  afltay  the  performanoe  of  whidmh^viau 
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ka«wv  was  alU^<etiMr  at  Tariwioe  with  the  oreed 
of  which  Daniel  was  a  zealoas  professor.  For 
his  dls>b«dieDce  the  prophet  eaffered  the  penalty 
specified  in  the  decree :  he  was  thrown  into  a 
den  of  lions,  bat  was  miracolouslv  saved  by  tiie 
mercy  of  God — a  circnmstanoe  which  enhanced 
hia  repiitalioa«  and  a^^  raised  him  to  the 
highest  posts  of  honour  under  Darius  and  Cyma 
(Dan.  vU. 

He  had,  at  last,  the  happiness  to  see  his  most 
ardent  wishes  accomplished — to  behold  his  peo- 
ple restored  to  their  own  land.  Thoa^^  his  ad- 
tanced  age  would  not  allow  him>>  be  among 
those  who  returned  to  Palestine,  yet  did  he  never 
for  a  moment  oease  to  occupy  his  mind  and 
heart  with  hu  people  and  their  concerns  (Dan. 
z.  12). 

In  the  third  ^ear  of  Cyrus,  he  had  a  series  of 
visions,  in  which  he  was  informed  of  the  mi- 
outest  detuls  respecting  the  future  history  and 
sufTerings  of  his  nation,  to  the  period  of  their 
true  reoemption  through  Christ,  as  also  a  conso- 
latory notiee  to  himself  to  proceed  calmly  and 
peaceably  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  then  await 
patiently  the  resurrection  of  toe  dead  at  the  end 
of  time. 

From  that  period  the  accounts  respecting  him 
are  vague,  sometimes  confused,  and  even  strange; 
and  we  hardly  need  mention  the  various  fbbles 
which  report  his  death  to  have  taken  place  in 
.Palestine^  Babylon,  or  Susa. 

DANIEL,  BOOK  OF.  This  important  and 
in  many  respects  remarkable  book  takes  its  name 
not  oiJj  from  the  principal  person  in  it,  but  also 
and  chiefly  from  him  as  its  real  author :  there 
beinff  no  doubt  whatever  that,  as  the  book  itself 
testihes,  it  was  composed  by  Daniel  (comp.  vii. 
1,  28;  viiL  3;  iz.  2). 

The  book  of  Daniel  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  historical  (ch.  L-vi.)  and  prophetic  (di. 
vii.-xiL),  arranged  respectively  in  chronological 
order.  Its  object  is  by  no  means  to  give  a  sum- 
mary historical  account  of  the  period  of  the 
exile,  or  of  the  life  of  Daniel  himself,  since  it 
contains  only  a  few  isolated  points  both  as  to 
lustorical  facts  and  prophetic  revelations.  Bat 
the  plan  or  tendency  which  so  consistently  runs 
through  the  whole  book,  is  of  a  far  difierent  cha- 
racter;  it  is  to  show  the  extraordinary  and  won- 
derful means  which  the  Lord  made  use  of,  in  a 
period  of  the  deepest  misery,  when  the  theocracy 
memed  dissolved  and  fkst  approaching  its  extinc- 
tion, to  afibrd  assistance  to  his  people,  proving  to 
them  that  he  had  not  entirely  forsaken  them, 
and  malung  Uiem  sensible  of  the  &ct,  that  His 
mercifhl  presence  still  continued  to  dwell  with 
them,  even  without  the  Temple  and  bejrond  the 
LAnd  of  Promise. 

The  wonders  related  in  Daniel  (ch.  i.-vi.)  are 
thus  mostly  of  a  peculiar,  prominent,  and  strik- 
ing character,  and  resemble  in  many  respects 
those  performed  of  old  time  in  Egypt  Their 
divine  tendency  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  lead 
the  heathen  power,  which  proudly  fkncied  itself 
to  be  the  conqueror  of  the  theocracy,  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  there  was  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  world  and  the  kinffdom  cf 
God;  and,  on  the  other,  to  impress  dc^nerate 
and  callous  Israel  with  the  full  conviction,  that 
(he  power  of  God  was  still  the  same  as  it  was  of 
(Udml^gyirf^  . 
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The  following  are  the  essential  features  of  the 
prophetic  tenor  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  while  the 
visions  in  ch.  ii.  and  vii.,  toother  with  their  di^ 
ferent  symbols,  may  be  considered  as  embodying 
the  leading  notion  of  the  whole.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  of  the  heathen  power,  until 
the  completion  and  glorification  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  appeared  to  the  prophet  in  the  shape  of 
fbur  powers  of  the  world,  each  successive  power 
always  surpasring  the  preceding  in  might  and 
strength,  namely,  the  Babylonian,  Medo-Persian, 
Greek,  and  Roman.  The  kinffdom  of  God  proves 
itself  conqueror  of  them  all  :  a  power  which 
alone  is  everlasting,  and  showing  itself  in  its 
utmost  glorification  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah,  as  Judge  and  Lord  of  the  world.  Until 
the  coming  of  me  Messiah,  the  people  of  God 
have  yet  (o  go  through  a  period  of  heavy  trials. 
That  period  is  particularly  described,  ch.  viiL 
and  xi.,  in  the  struggles  of  the  Maocabean  time, 
illustrative  of  the  last  and  heaviest  combats 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  would  have  to  endure. 
The  oeriod  until  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah 
is  a  fixed  and  sacred  number :  seventy  weeks  of 
years  (ch.  ix.).  After  the  lapse  of  that  period 
ensues  the  death  of  the  Messiah  ;  the  expiation 
of  the  peqile  is  realised ;  true  justice  is  revealed, 
but  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  are  in  punish- 
ment (^ven  up  to  destruction.  The  true  rise 
from  this  fall  and  corruption  ensues  only  at  the 
end  of  time,  in  the  general  resurrection  (ch.  xii.). 

The  authenticity  of  the  book  has  frequendy 
been  called  in  question.  The  oldest  known  op- 
ponent of  it  is  the  heathen  philosophy  Porphynr, 
in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He 
found  no  successor  in  his  views  until  the  time  of 
the  Eufflish  Deists,  when  Collins  attempted  to 
attack  the  authenticity  of  Daniel,  as  was  aone  by 
Sender  in  Germany.  In  later  times  its  authen- 
ticity has  been  disputed  by  a  number  of  German 
critics,  who  have  made  the  most  elaborate  attacks 
against  it 

The  objections  of  these  writers  have  been  fully 
met  and  confuted.  Ybey  rest,  to  a  great  extent, 
partly  on  historical  errors,  partly  on  the  want  of 
a  sound  exegesis,  and,  lastiy,  on  the  perversion  of 
a  few  passages  in  the  text  Thus  it  has  turned 
out  that  several  of  the  arguments  have  led  to  a 
far  different  and  even  opposite  result  from  what 
was  oriffinally  meant,  namely,  to  the  defmtee  of 
the  antnenticity  of  Uie  boox.  The  existence, 
ex.  gr,,  of  a  king  Darius  of  the  Medians,  men- 
tioned in  ch.  vi.,  is  a  thorough  historical  fact ; 
and  the  very  circumstance  that  such  an  ifttsigni- 
fieant  prince,  eclipsed  as  his  name  was  by  the 
splendour  of  (hrrus,  and  therefore  unnoticed  in 
the  fabulous  and  historical  chronicles  of  Persia, 
should  be  known  and  mentioned  in  this  book,  is 
in  itself  a  proof  of  the  high  historical  authority 
of  Daniel 

The  following  are  the  more  important  of  the 
arguments  whi<m  evidence  the  genuineness  of  the 
book. 

I.  The  existence  and  authority  of  the  book  ar  ■ 
most  decidedly  testified  by  the  New  Testament 
Christ  himself  refers  to  it  CMatt.  xxiv.  15),  an<f 
gives  himself  (in  virtue  of  me  expression  in  Dan. 
vii.  13)  the  name  of  &fi  rf  Man ;  while  the 
Apostles  repeatedly  appeal  to  it  as  an  anthoritar 
(er.  gr.,  1  Cor.  vl  3;  2  Thess.  it  8;  Heb.  xL 

sa.sq.). 
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2.  The  period  of  the  exile  woald  he  altogether 
iDOompreheusilile  without  the  cxistenoe  of  a  man 
like  Daniel,  exercising  great  influenoe  upon  his 
own  people,  and  whose  retam  to  Palestine  was 
effected  by  means  of  his  high  station  in  the  state, 
as  well  as  through  the  peculiar  assistance  of  God 
with  which  he  was  fkTOored.  Without  this  a»- 
fomption,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  con- 
tinned  state  of  independence  of  the  people  of  God 
during  that  period,  or  to  account  for  the  interest 
which  Cyrus  took  in  their  affairs.  The  exile 
and  its  termination  are  indicatiTe  of  uncommon 
acts  of  God  towards  lughly-gifted  and  fiiToared 
men;  and  the  ap^rance  of  such  a  man  as 
Daniel  is  described  m  that  book  to  have  been,  is 
an  indispensable  requisite  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  this  portion  of  the  Jewish  lustorj. 

3.  An  important  hint  of  the  existence  of  the 
book  in  the  time  of  Alexander  is  found  in  Jose- 
phua,  Antiq.^  xi.  8,  4,  according  to  which  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  had  been  pomted  out  to  that 
lung  on  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  which  is 
almost  contemporary  with  the  events  related  in  it, 
not  only  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  but  actually  betrays  acquaintance  with 
!he  Alexandrian  version  of  the  same  (I  Maoc.  i. 
54;  comp.  Dan.  ix.  27 ;  ii«  69;  comp.  Dan.  iii) 
—a  proof  that  the  book  must  have  been  written 
long  before  that  period. 

6.  The  reception  of  the  l^k  into  the  canon  is 
also  an  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  In  the 
Maccabsan  age  the  canon  had  long  been  com- 
pleted and  4osed ;  but  even  doubting  that  point. 
It  is  not  likely  that,  at  a  time  when  so  much 
sompulous  adherence  was  shown  towards  all  that 
was  hallowed  by  time  and  old  usage,  and  when 
Scriptural  literature  was  already  flourishing — it 
is  not  probable,  we  say,  that  a  production  then 
recent  should  have  beea  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
canonical  book. 

6.  We  have  an  important  testimony  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  book  in  Ezekiel  xiv.  14,  20 ; 
xxviiL  8.  Daniel  is  there  represented  as  an 
unusual  character,  as  a  model  of  justice  and 
wisdom,  to  whom  had  been  allotted  superior 
divine  insight  and  revelation.  This  sketch  per- 
fecUy  agrees  with  that  contained  in  our  book. 

7.  The  book  betrays  such  an  intimate  ao^uaint- 
aace  with  Chaldien  manners,  customs,  history, 
and  religion,  as  none  but  a  contemporary  writer 
could  fiurly  be  supposed  to  possess.  Thus,  ex,  gr^ 
the  description  of  the  ChaldsBan  Maeiansand  their 
regulations  perfectiy  ames  with  the  accounts  of 
the  classics  respecting  uiem.  The  account  of  the 
iUnMS  and  insanity  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  con- 
firmed by  Berosus.  The  edict  of  Darius  the 
Mede  (iMn.  ▼.)  may  be  satisfiictorily  exnlained 
ttom  the  notions  peculiar  to  the  Medo-Pernan 
religion,  and  the  importance  attached  in  it  to  the 
king,  who  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  incarnate 
dei^. 

8.  The  religious  views,  the  ardent  belief  in  the 
Messiah,  the  purity  of  that  belief^  the  absence  of 
all  the  notions  and  ceremonial  practices  of  later 
Judaism,  &a,  the  agreement  of  the  book  in  these 
respects  with  the  genuine  prophetic  books,  and 
more  especiallj  with  the  prophets  in  and  after  the 
exile,— all  this  testifies  U>  the  genuineness  of 
Daniel. 

DANISI^i  Apocrypbal  Addrnd*  to.    In  tfao 
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version  of  the  Seventy,  and  that  of  Theodotioto 
are  found  some  considerable  additions  to  the  book 
of  Daniel  which  are  wanting  in  the  Hebrew 
canon.    These  are, 

1.  The  Prayer  of  Azarias,  asc.  (Dan.  iii.  24- 
61). 

2.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children  (Dan.  iii. 
62-90). 

3.  The  History  of  Susanna  (Dan.  xiii.). 

4.  The  Narratite  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (Dan. 
nv.). 

St  Jerome,  who  translated  tbefse  toj^tber  with 
the  canonical  parts  of  the  book  of  Dante)  from  the 
Greek  version  of  Theodotion,  observes :  '  Daniel, 
as  received  among  the  Hebrews,  contains  neither 
the  History  of  Susanna,  nor  the  Hymn  of  the 
Three  Children,  nor  the  Fables  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  all  of  which,  as  they  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  world,  we  have  added,  lest  to  the 
i^orant  we  should  seem  to  have  cut  off  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  book,  transfixing  them  at 
the  same  time  with  a  dagger.' 

Jerome  farther  observes  that  the  history  of 
Susanna  is  considered  by  nearly  all  the  Hebrews 
as  a  fable ;  and  that  it  is  not  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues: for  who,  say  they,  could  believe  that 
captives  had  the  power  of  starving  their  princes 
and  Judges? 

The  subject  of  the  Prayer  of  Azarias,  and  of 
the  Souj^  of  the  three  youths,  Azarias,  Ananias, 
and  Misael  (the  Hebrew  names  of  Shadrach, 
Mcshach,  and  Abed-nego),  consists  in  a  petition 
for  deliverance  firom  the  Aimace,  and  a  hymn  of 
thanksgiving,  on  the  part  of  the  yoiug  men,  for 
their  preservation  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  De 
Wette  conceives  that  the  Prayer  and  the  Hymn 
betray  marks  of  two  different  authon,  and  that 
the  latter  has  the  appearance  of  bebg  written 
with  a  liturgical  object.  Certain  it  is  that,  from 
a  very  early  period,  it  formed  part  of  the  church 
service,  and  it  is  one  of  the  canticles  still  sung  on 
all  festivals  in  the  Roman,  and  retuned  in  the 
daily  service  of  the  Anglican  church. 

The  History  of  SuMHaa  is  probably  a  moral 
parable,  founded  perhaps  on  some  fiMt,  and  af- 
fording a  beautiful  lesson  of  chastity. 

The  object  of  the  Jewish  author  of  the  history 
of  the  destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  was, 
according  to  Jahn,  *to  warn  against  the  sin  of 
idolatry  some  of  his  brethren,  who  had  embraced 
Egyptian  superstitions.  The  book  was,  there- 
fore, well  adapted  to  the  time,  and  shows  that 
philosophy  was  not  suflScient  to  keep  men  horn 
apostatising  into  the  most  absurd  and  degrading 
superstitions/  The  time  of  the  writing  Jahn 
ascribes  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  ser- 
pents were  still  worahipped  at  lliebes. 

-  Bel  and  the  Dragon  is  read  in  the  Koman  oAoe 
on  Ash-Wednesday,  and  in  the  church  of  Bug- 
land  on  the  23rd  of  November.  Susanna  is  read 
in  the  Anglican  Church  on  the  22nd  of  November, 
and  in  the  Roman  on  the  vigil  of  the  fourth  Sun- 
dayin  Lent 

We  shall  condnde  with  the  foDowiog  obsenra- 
tion  of  Erasmus.  *  It  is  astonishing  tint  what 
Jerome  stabbed  with  his  dagoer  is  now  every- 
where read  and  sung  in  the  churches ;  nay,  we 
read,  without  any  mark  of  distinction,  what  Je- 
rome did  not  f^ar  to  call  a  foble,  the  history  ot 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  which  ha  would  not 
have  added,  had  be  not  bean  apprehsasive  of 
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taraimg  to  hare  eat  off  a  oomiderable  portion  of 
Ibe  sacred  volume.  But  to  whom  did  he  fear  to 
aeem  to  do  so  ?  To  the  ignorant,  as  he  himself 
observes.  Of  so  much  more  weight  to  the  ignoraut 
multitude  is  castom,  than  the  judgment  of  the 
learned  r 

DARIUS,  or  rather  Darjatesh,  is  the  name 
under  which  three  Medo-Perdan  kings  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  first  Darius  is  *Dar}aTesh,  the  son  of 
Achashverosh,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,'  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  (ix.  I).  Much  difference  of  opi- 
nion has  preyailed  as  to  the  person  here  intended ; 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
Cyaxares  the  Second,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Astyages  fAHASUEEUBl  and  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  Cyrus. 

The  second  *  Daijayesh  king  of  Persia*  is 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Esera  ^iY.-vii.),  in 
Haggai,  and  in  Zechariah,  as  the  kmg  who,  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  effected  me  execu- 
tion of  those  decrees  of  Cyrus  which  granted  the 
Jews  the  liberty  to  rebuild  the  temple,  the  fhlfil- 
ment  of  which  had  been  obstructed  by  the  ma- 
licious  representations  which  their  enemies  had 
made  to  the  immediate  successors  of  Cyrus.  It 
is  agreed  that  this  prince  was  Darius  Hystaspis, 
who  succeeded  the  usurper  Smerdis  B.C.  521,  and 
reigned  thirty-six  ^ears. 

The  third  *  Daijavesh  the  Persian,'  occurs  in 
Neh.  xil'22,  in  a  passage  which  merely  states 
that  the  succession  of  priests  was  registered  up  to 
his  reign.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  this 
king  was  Darius  Nothus»  who  came  to  the  throne 
(B.C.  423),  and  reigned  nineteen  years. 

Darius  Codomannos  is  evidently  tibe  Persian 
king  alluded  to  in  1  Mace.  i.  1. 

DARKNESS.  In  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
(xxvii.  45)  and  Luke  (xxiii.  44)  we  read  that, 
while  Jesus  hune  upon  the  cross, '  from  the  sixth 
hour  there  was  darVness  over  all  the  land  unto 
the  ninth  hour.'  That  this  darkness  could  not 
have  proceeded  from  an  eclipse  of  the  snn  is 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fhct  that,  it  being 
then  the  time  of  the  Passover,  the  moon  was  at 
the  fUlL  This  darkness  may  therefore  be  ascribed 
to  an  extraordinary  and  preternatural  obscura- 
tion of  the  solar  light,  which  miffht  precede  and 
accompany  the  earthquake  which  took  place  on 
the  same  occasion.  For  it  has  been  noticed  that 
often  before  an  earthquake  such  a  mist  arises 
ftom  sulphureous  vapours  as  to  occasion  a  dark- 
ness almost  nocturnal.  Such  a  darkness  mt^ht 
extend  over  Judtea,  or  that  division  of  Palestine 
in  which  Jerusalem  stood,  to  which  the  best 
authorities  agree  that  here,  as  in  some  other 
places,  it  is  neeeBsary  to  limit  the  phrase  rendered 
'  all  the  land.* 

I  Darkness  is  ofken  used  symbolically  in  the 
I  Scriptures  as  opposed  to  light,  which  is  the 
symbol  of  joy  and  safety,  to  express  misery  and 
adversity  (Job  xviii.  6 ;  Ps.  ovii  Id ;  cxliii.  8 ; 
Isa.  viiL  22 ;  ix.  1 ;  lix.  9,  10 ;  Ecek.  xxx.  16 ; 
xxxii.  7,  8;  xxxiv.  12).  Darkness  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  a 
general  darkness  or  deficiency  in  the  government 
or  body  politic  (Isa.  xiii.  10;  Esek.  xxxiL  7; 
Joel  ii.  lO-ai).  lo  Bph.v.  11,  the  expression 
*  works  of  darkness '  is  appKed  to  the  heathen 
mysteries,  on  aecount  of  the  impure  actions 
which tiie inKkted perfomied  In  them.    •Outer 
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darkness'  m  Matt  viii.  12,  and  elsewhere^  refen 
to  the  darkness  outside,  in  the  streets  or  open 
country,  as  contrasted  with  the  blace  of  cheerful 
light  in  the  house,  especially  when  a  couvtvial 
party  is  held  in  the  night  time.  And  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  streets  in  the  East  are  utterly 
dark  after  nightfall,  there  being  no  shops  wi^ 
lighted  windows,  nor  even  public  or  private 
lamps  to  impart  to  them  the  light  and  oheerftU- 
ness  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  This  gives 
the  more  force  to  the  contrast  of  the  '  outer  dark- 
ness '  with  the  inner  light. 

Darkness  is  used  to  represent  the  state  of  the 
de^  (Job  X.  21 ;  xyii.  13).  It  is  also  employed 
aVthe  proper  and  significant  emblem  of  ignorance 
(Isa.  ix.  2;  Ix.  2;  Matt  vi.  23;  John  ML  9; 
2  Cor.  iy.  1-6). 

DATES.   JPai-mTrbb.] 

DAH'HAN,  one  of  the  chieft  of  Reuben  who 
joined  Konih  in  the  revolt  agaiast  the  authority 
of  Moses  and  Aaron  (Num.  xvL  1)  [Aaboh]. 

DAUGHTER.  In  the  Scrip^res  the  word 
daughter  is  used  in  a  variety  of  senses,  some  of 
which  are  unknown  to  our  own  language,  or  have 
onl^  become  known  through  familiarity  with 
Scnptaral  forms  of  speech.  Besides  its  usual 
and  proper  sense  of— -1.  A  daughter  sent  or 
adopted,  we  find  it  used  to  designate — 2.  A  uterine 
sister,  niece,  or  any  female  descendant  (Gen.  xx. 
1 2 ;  xxiv.  48 ;  xxviii.  6  ;  xxxyi.  2 ;  Num.  xxv.  1 ; 
Deut  xxiii.  17).— 3.  Women,  as  natives,  re- 
sidents, or  professing  the  religion  of  certain 
places,  as  *  the  daughter  of  Zion'  (Isa.  iil.  16^; 
•daughters  of  the  Philistines'  (2  Sam.  t.  20); 
'daughter  of  a  strange  God'  (Mai.  ii.  ll\— 
4.  Metaphorically,  small  towns  are  called 
daughters  of  neighbouring^  ^vege  cities,  to  which 
they  belonged,  or  fVom  which  tney  were  derived, 
as  *  Heshbon  and  all  the  daughters  [Auth.  Vers. 
mllagea]  thereof  (Num.  xxi.  25);  so  Tyre  is 
called  the  ^aughter  of  Sidon  (Isa.  xxii.  12),  as 
having  been  originally  a  colony  firom  thence; 
and  hence  also  the  town  of  Abel  is  called  *  a 
mother  in  Israel'  (2  Sam.  xx.  19);  and  Gath  is 
in  one  place  (comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  1 ;  1  Chron. 
xviii.  I)  called  Gatn-Ammah,  or  Gath  the  mother 
town,  to  distinguish  it  from  its  own  dependencies, 
or  flom  another  place  called  Gath.  See  other 
instances  in  Num.  xxi.  32 ;  Judg.  xi.  26 ;  Josh. 
xy.  45,  &c.— 6.  The  people  collectively  of  any 
place,  the  name  of  which  is  ffiven;  as  *the 
daughter  (t.  e.  tiie  people)  of  Jerusalem  hath 
shaken  her  head  at  thee'  (Isa.  xxxvii.  22 ;  see  also 
Ps.  xlv.  13;  cxxxvii.  8:  Isa.  x.  30;  Jer.  xlvi. 
19;  Lam.  ir.  22;  Zech.  ix.  9). 

Respecting  the  condition  of  daughters  in  fo- 
milies,  see  art  Women  and  Mabriage. 

DA'VID.  The  word  probably  means  hdooed. 
The  reign  of  David  is  the  great  critical  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews.  It  decided  that  they 
were  to  have  for  nearly  five  centuries  a  national 
monarehy,  a  fixed  line  of  priesthood,  and  a 
solemn  religious  worship  by  music  and  psalms 
of  exquisite  beauty ;  if  finally  separated  Israel 
fhnn  the  surrounding  heathen,  and  gave  room  fisfr 
prodttcinff  those  noble  monuments  of  sacred  writ, 
to  the  influence  of  which  over  the  whole  world 
lio  end  can  be  seen.  His  predecessor,  Saul,  YmA 
many  successes  against  the  Philistines,  but  it  is 
clear  that  he  made  littie  impression  on  thdr  real 
power;  for  he  died  fighting  against  tiiem«  not  on 
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tiKir  own  border,  bat  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  his 
kingdom,  in  Mount  Gilboa.  Ab  for  all  the  other 
*  enemies  on  every  side  * — Moftbites,  Ammonites, 
Edomites,  and  the  kings  of  Zobah,— however 
mach  he  may  hare  *  vexed  them'  (1  Sam.  zit. 
47),  they,  as  well  as  the  Amalekites,  remained 
ansabdued,  if  weakened.  The  real  work  of 
establishing  Israel  as  lord  orer  the  whole  soil  of 
Canaan  wss  left  for  David. 

The  life  of  David  naturally  divides  itself  into 
three  portions: — I.  The  time  which  he  lived 
under  Saul.  II.  His  reign  over  Judah  in  Hebron. 
III.  Hisreignover  all  Israel. 

I.  In  the  first  period  we  may  trace  the  origin 
of  all  his  Rreatness.  His  suaceptible  tempera- 
ment^ joined  to  his  devotional  tendencies,  must,  at 
a  very  early  age,  have  made  him  a  fkvourite 
pupil  of  the  prophets,  whose  peculiar  mark  was 
the  harp  and  the  psalm  (1  Sam.  x.  1-12  and  xix. 
20-24 ;  see  also  2  Kin^  iiL  15).  His  hospitable 
reception,  when  in  distress,  by  Ahimclech  the 
priest,  and  the  atrocious  massacre  innocently 
brought  by  him  on  Nob,  the  city  of  the  oriests 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  and  xxii.  9-19),  must  have  iLeeply 
affected  his  generous  nature,  and  laid  the  founda- 
ticn  of  his  cordial  affection  for  the  whole  priestly 
order,  whose  ministrations  he  himself  helped  to 
elevate  by  lus  devotional  melodies.  At  an  earl^ 
period  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Samuel ;  and  if 
we  are  to  arrange  events  aoccording  to  their  pro- 
bable connection,  we  may  believe  that  ajitr 
David  had  been  driven  away  from  Saul  and  his 
life  several  times  attempted,  Samuel  ventured  on 
the  solemn  step  of  anomting  him  king.  When- 
ever this  took  place,  it  must  have  produced  on 
David  a  profound  impression,  and  prepared  him 
to  do  that  in  which  Saul  had  so  eminently  failed, 
vis.  to  reconcile  his  own  military  government 
with  a  filial  respect  for  the  prophets  and  an 
honourable  patronage  of  tlie  priesthood.  Besides 
this,  he  became  knit  into  a  bond  of  brotherhood 
with  his  heroic  comnuies,  to  whom  he  was  emi- 
nently endeared  by  his  personal  self-denial  and 
liberality  (1  Sam.  xxx.  21-31 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  18). 
This,  indeed,  drew  after  it  one  most  painful  re- 
sult, viz.  the  necessity  of  enduring  the  turbulence 
of  Ids  violent  but  able  nephew  Joab ;  nor  could 
we  expect  that  of  a  band  of  freebooters  many 
should  be  like  David.  Again,  during  his  outlawry 
David  became  acquainted  in  turn  not  only  with 
all  the  wild  country  in  the  land,  but  with  the 
strongholds  of  the  enem^  all  round.  By  his  re- 
sidence among  the  Philistines  he  must  have 
learned  all  their  arts  and  weapons  of  war,  in 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  tbe  Israelites 
previously  inferior  (I  Sam.  xiil  19-23).  With 
Kahash  me  Ammonite  he  was  in  intimate  friend- 
ship (2  Sam.  X.  2) ;  to  the  king  of  Moab  he  en- 
trusted &e  care  of  his  parents  (I  Sam.  zxii.  8) ; 
from  Acfaish  of  Gath  he  received  the  important 
present  of  the  town  of  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  zxvii.  6). 
That  Ziklag  was  a  strong  pUce  may  be  inferred 
fWim  1  Chron.  xii.  1, 20.  The  celebrity  acquired 
m  sncoessfbl  guerilla  warfkre,  even  in  modem 
days,  turns  the  eyes  of  whole  nations  on  a  chief* 
lain;  and  in  an  age  which  regarded  personal 
Heroism  as  the  first  qualification  of  a  general 
(1  Chron.  u.  6)  and  of  a  king,  to  triumph  over 
the  persecutions  of  Saul  gave  David  tbe  fkirest 
proneots  of  a  kingdom. 

Tae  aooooat  tnuunatted  to  at  of  David'i  daa- 
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gers  and  escapes  in  the  first  period  is  too  f\rag* 
nientary  to  work  up  into  a  history:  nevertheless, 
it  seems  to  be  divisible  i^to  two  parts,  differing  in 
character.  During  the  former  he  is  a  fogitive 
and  outlaw  in  the  land  of  Saul,  hiding  in  caves, 
pitching  in  the  wilderness,  or  occasionally  with 
^reat  risk  entering  walled  cities  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  7) : 
in  the  latter  he  abandons  his  native  soil  entirely,' 
and  lives  amon^  the  Philistines  as  one  of  their 
chieftains  (xxvii.  1).  While  a  rover  in  tiie  land 
of  Judaht  his  position  (to  our  eyes)  is  anything 
but  honourable ;  being  a  focus  to  which  <  all  who 
were  in  distress,  in  debt,  or  discontented,  gathered 
themselves '  (xxii.  2).  Yet  as  the  numW  of  his 
followers  became  larse  (six  hundred,  we  read, 
xxiii.  13),  and  David  knew  how  to  conciliate  the 
neighbouring  sheep-masters  by  his  urbanity  and 
kind  services,  he  gradually  felt  himself  to  be  their 
protector  and  to  have  a  right  of  maintenance  and 
tribute  for  them.  Hence  he  resents  the  refVisal 
of  Nabal  to  supply  his  demands,  as  a  clear  in- 
justice ;  and,  after  David's  anger  has  been  turned 
away  by  the  prudent  policy  of  Abigail,  in  bless- 
ing her  for  saving  him  fh>m  slaying  Nabal  and 
every  msle  of  his  fkmily,  the  thought  seems  not 
to  have  entered  his  mind  that  the  intention  of 
such  a  massacre  was  more  guilty  than  Nahal's 
refhsial  to  pay  him  tribute  (xxv  34).  This  whole 
narrative  is  characteristic  and  instructive.  By 
his  marriage  with  Abigail  he  afterwards  pro- 
bably became  rich  (for  sue  seems  to  have  been  a 
widow  at  her  own  disposal),  and  on  passing  im- 
mediately after  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
he  was  enabled  to  assume  a  more  dignified  place. 
Becoming  possessed  of  the  stronghold  of  Ziklag, 
he  now  appeared  like  a  legitimate  chieftain  with 
fixed  possessions,  and  no  longer  a  mere  vagabond 
and  freebooter.  This  was  accordingly  a  transi- 
tion-state in  which  David  was  prepared  for 
assuming  the  kingdom  over  Judah.  In  Ziklag 
he  was  joined,  not,  as  before,  by  mere  outcasts 
from  Israelitish  life,  but  by  men  of  consideration 
and  tried  warriors  (1  Chron.  xiu  1-22),  not  only 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  from  Gad,  Manasseh, 
and  even  *from  Saul's  brethren  of  Benjamin.' 

II.  Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Saul  the 
tribe  of  Judah  invited  David  to  become  their 
prince. 

His  first  step,  after  his  election,  was  to  fix  on 
Hebron  as  the  centre  of  has  administration-~ftn 
ancient  city,  honourable  by  its  association  with 
the  name  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  middle  of  his 
own  tribe.  He  then  strengthened  himself  by  a 
marriage  with  Maacah,  daughter  of  Talmai,  kug 
of  Oeshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3) ;  a  petty  monarch  whose 
dominions  were  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
and  whose  infiuence  at  tlw  opposite  end  of  the 
land  must  have  added  a  great  weight  into  David's 
scale.  From  Abigail,  widow  of  the  churlish 
Nabal,  David,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
seems  to  have  received  a  large  private  fortune. 
Concerning  his  other  wives  we  Imow  nothing  in 
particular ;  only  it  is  mentioned  that  be  had  six 
sons  by  six  different  mothers  in  Hebron.  The 
chief  jealousy  was  between  the  two  tribes  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Judah,  as  Saul  had  belonged  to  the 
former ;  and  a  tournament  was  turned  by  mutual 
ill-will  into  a  batUe,  in  which  Abner  unwillingly 
slew  young  Asahel,  brother  of  Joab.  *  Long 
war,'  after  this,  was  carried  on  between  <  the 
bouse  ofSaol  and  the  IiaoseorDiifid.'   W«flu^ 
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infer  that  the  rest  of  Iira«l  took  litde  part  in  the 
contest ;  and  although  the  nominal  postesBion  of 
'.he  kingdom  enabled  the  little  tribe  of  Benjamin 
to  struggle  for  some  time  sgaiust  Judah,  the  skill 
and  age  of  Abner  could  not  prevail  agiunst  the 
Vigour  and  popular  fiime  of  David.  A  quarrel 
between  Abner  and  I shbosheth  decided  the  former 
to  bring  the  kingdom  over  to  David.  The  latter 
t-cfiised  to  treat  unle»,  as  a  preliminary  proof  of 
Vbner's  sinceri^,  Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  was 
restored  to  David.  The  possession  of  such  a  wife 
.vas  valuable  to  one  wno  was  aspiriuff  to  the 
kingdom.  His  denand  was  immediately  com- 
.)lied  with.  After  giving  her  back,  Abner  pro- 
I'ceded  to  win  the  elders  of  Israel  over  to  David ; 
!)nt  Joab  discerned  that  if  this  should  be  so 
broueht  about,  Abner  of  necessity  would  displace 
him  from  his  post  of  chief  captain.  He,  there- 
fore, seized  the  opportunity  of  murdering  lum 
when  he  was  come  on  a  peaceful  embassy,  and 
covered  the  atrocity  by  pleading  the  duty  of  re- 
venging his  brothers  blood.  This  deed  was  per- 
haps David's  first  taste  of  the  miseries  of  royal 
power.  He  dared  not  proceed  activelv  against 
his  ruthless  nephew,  but  ne  vented  his  abhorrence 
in  a  solemn  curse  on  Joab  and  his  posterity,  and 
followed  Abner  to  the  grave  with  weeping. 
Anxious  to  purge  himself  of  the  guilt,  he  order^ 
a  public  wearing  of  sackcloth,  and  refused  to 
touch  food  all  the  day.  The  feeble  Ishl)Osheth, 
left  alone,  was  unequal  to  the  government,  and 
shortly  suffered  the  same  fate  of  assassination. 
David,  following  the  universal  policy  of  sove- 
reigns, and  his  own  profound  sense  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  royalty,  took  vengeance  on  the  murderers, 
and  buried  Ishbosheth  in  Abner's  tomb  at  Hebron. 

III.  The  death  of  Ishbosheth  gave  to  David  su- 
premacy over  all  Israel.  The  kingdom  was  not 
at  first  a  despotic,  but  a  constitutional  one ;  for  it 
is  stated,  <  David  made  a  league  with  the  elders  of 
Israel  in  Hebron  before  Jehovah ;  and  thev 
anointed  David  king  over  Israel '  (2  Sam.  v.  3> 
lliis  is  marked  out  as  the  era  which  determined 
the  Philistines  to  hostility^  (ver.  17),  and  may 
confirm  our  idea,  that  their  policy  was  to  hinder 
Israel  from  becoming  united  under  a  single  king. 
Two  victories  of  David  over  them  follow,  bom 
near  the  valley  of  Rephaim ;  and  these  were  pro- 
bably the  first  battles  fought  by  David  after 
becoming  king  of  all  Israel. 

Perceiving  that  Hebron  was  no  longer  a  suit- 
able capital,  he  resolved  to  fix  his  residence  far- 
ther to  the  north.  On  the  very  border  of  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  lay  the  town  of 
Jebus,  which  with  its  neighbourhood  was  occupied 
by  Jebusites,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Canaanitish 
nation  so  called.  In  spite  of  the  great  strength 
of  the  fort  of  Zion,  it  was  captured,  and  the  Jebu- 
sKes  were  entirely  expelled  or  subdued;  after 
which  David  adopted  the  city  as  his  new  capital, 
greatly  enlarged  the  fortifications,  and  gave  or 
restored  the  name  of  Jerusalem  [Jerusalem]. 
After  becoming  master  of  Jerusalem,  David  made 
a  league  with  Hiram,  king  of  T^re,  who  supplied 
him  with  skilful  artificers  to  build  a  splendid 
palaee  at  the  new  capital.  That  the  mechanical 
arte  should  have  been  in  a  very  low  state  among 
the  Israelites,  was  to  be  expected ;  since,  before 
the  reign  of  Saul  even  smiths*  forges  were  not 
aUowedamong  them  by  the  Philistines.  Noth  ing. 
however,  ooald  have  been  more  profitable  for  the 
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PhflwnWfuw  dian  the  Becnrity  of  cultivation  en* 
joyed  by  the  Israelites  in  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon.  The  trade  between  Tyre  and  Israel 
became  at  once  extremely  lucrative  to  both,  and 
the  leagpe  between  the  two  sUtes  was  quickly 
very  intimate. 

Once  setUed  in  Jerusalem,  David  proceeded  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  wives,  perhaps  in  part 
from  the  same  political  motive  that  actuates  other 
Oriental  monarchs,  viz.  in  order  to  take  Hostages 
from  the  chieftains  round  in  the  least  offensive 
mode.  We  know  nothing  further  concerning  hia 
family  relations,  than  the  names  of  eleven  sons 
bom  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  14,  15),  of  whom 
four  were  children  of  Bathsheba  (I  Chiron,  iii.  5^ 
and  therefore  much  younger  than  the  elder  sons. 

Jerusalem,  now  become  the  civil  metropolis  of 
the  nation,  was  next  to  be  made  its  religions 
centre ;  and  the  king  applied  himself  to  elevate 
the  priestiy  order,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  attending 
Levites  and  singers,  and  to  bring  the  ark  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  bnoging  of  the  ark  from  Kirjath- 
jearim  to  Jerusalem  established  the  line  of  high- 
priests  in  direct  service  before  it ;  and  from  this 
time  we  may  presume  that  the  ceremonies  of  the 
great  day  of  Atonement  began  to  be  observed. 

When  tiie  ark  entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph, 
David  put  on  a  priest's  ephod  and  danced  before 
it.  This  proved  the  occasion  of  the  rupture  be- 
tween him  and  his  royal  spouse,  Michal  (2  Sam. 
vi.  21).  After  this  event,  the  king,  contrasting 
his  cedar  palace  with  the  curtains  of  the  taber- 
nacle, was  desirous  of  building  a  temple  for  the 
ark ;  such  a  step,  moreover,  was  likeh  to  prevent 
any  future  change  of  its  abode,  xhe  prophet 
Nathauj  however,  forbade  it,  on  pious  and  intel- 
ligible grounds. 

David's  further  victories  are  narrated  in  the 
following  order  —  Philistines,  Moab,  Zobah, 
Edom,  Northern  League  stirred  up  by  the  Am- 
monites, Amraon.  I.  The  short  notice  concern- 
ing the  Philistines  just  fives  us  to  understand  that 
this  is  the  era  of  their  aecisive,  though  not  final, 
subjugation.  Their  towns  were  despoiled  of  their 
wealth  (2  Sam.  viii.  12\  and  doubtless  all  their 
arms  and  munitions  or  war  passed  over  into  the 
service  of  the  conqueror.  2.  The  Moabites  were 
a  pastoral  people,  whose  general  relations  with 
Israel  appear  to  have  been  peaoefhl.  The  slight 
notice  of  Saul's  hostilities  with  them  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
47)  is  tiie  only  breach  recorded  since  the  time  of 
Eglon  and  Ehud.  In  the  book  of  Ruth  we  see 
them  as  friendly  neighbours,  and  much  more  re- 
cently (1  Sam.  xxii.  S,  4)  David  committed  his 
Cuts  to  the  care  of  the  king  of  Moab.  We 
w  no  cause,  except  David's  strength,  which 
now  drew  his  arms  upon  them.  A  people  long 
accustomed  to  peace,  in  conflict  witn  a  veteran 
army,  was  struck  down  at  once,  but  the  fierceness 
of  ms  triumph  may  surprise  us.  Two-thirds  of 
the  population  (if  we  rigntly  interpret  the  words, 
2  Sam.  viii.  2)  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  rest 
became  tributary.  3.  Who  are  meant  by  the 
Syrians  of  Zobah,  is  still  a  problem  [ZobahI. 
We  here  follow  the  belief  that  it  was  a  power  of 
northern  Syria,  then  aiming  at  extensive  empire, 
which  had  not  only  defeated  and  humbled  the 
kingof  Hamath,  but  had  obtained  homage  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  The  tran&-Jordanic  tribes  in  the 
time  of  Saul  had  founded  a  litde  empire  for  them, 
selves  by  conquering  their  eastern  neighbours, 
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the  Hagarenes ;  and,  perhaps,  oocasionally  orer- 
ran  the  district  on  the  siae  of  the  Knphrates, 
which  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  considered  as 
his  own.  His  efforts  *  to  recorer  his  horder  at  the 
river  Euphrates '  first  brought  him  into  collision 
with  David,  perhaps  by  au  attack  which  he  made 
on  the  roaming  Eastern  tribes.  David  defeated 
not  merely  his  army,  but  tnat  of  Damascus  too, 
which  came,  too  late,  with  succour;  and  put 
Israelite  garrisons  into  the  towns  of  the  Damas- 
eenes.  4.  Another  victory,  gained  *  in  the  valley 
of  salt,'  ought,  ^rhaps,  to  be  read,  as  in  1  Chron. 
xviiL  12,  and  m  the  superscription  of  Ps.  Ix., 
*over  the  EdomitMt  not  *over  the  Syrtoiu.' 
5.  After  David  had  become  master  of  all  Israel, 
of  the  Philistine  towns,  of  Edom,  and  of  Moab, 
while  the  Eastern  tribes,  having  conquered  the 
Hagarenes,  threatened  the  Ammonites  on  the 
Doith,  as  did  Moab  on  the  south,  the  Ammonites 
were  naturally  alarmed,  and  called  in  tlie  powers 
of  Syria  to  their  help  against  a  foe  who  was 
growing  danjgerous  even  to  them.  The  coalition 
agunst  David  is  described  as  consisting  of  the 
Syrians  of  Bethrehob  and  of  Maacah,  of  Zobah 
and  of  Tob.  The  last  country  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  district  of  Trachonitis,  the  two  first 
immediately  on  the  north  of  Israel.  In  this  war, 
we  may  believe  that  David  enjoyed  the  important 
a^iance  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath,  who,  having 
suffered  from  Hadacfezer's  hostility,  courted  the 
friendship  of  the  Israelitish  monarch  (2  Sam.  viiL 
9,  10).  We  are  barely  informed  that  one  division 
of  the  Israelites  under  Abishai  was  posted  against 
the  Ammonites;  a  second  under  Joab  met  the 
confederates  from  the  north,  30,000  strong,  and 

£revented  their  junction  with  the  Ammonites. 
B  both  places  the  enemy  was  repelled,  though,  it 
would  seem,  with  no  decisive  result.  A  second 
campaign  took  place.  The  king  of  Zobah  broueht 
in  an  army  of  Mesopotamians,  in  addition  to  his 
former  troops,  and  David  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  levy  of  all  Israel  to  meet  the  pressing 
danger.  A  pitched  battle  on  a  great  scale  was 
then  fought  at  Helam — fiir  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  twelve  tribes — in  which  David  was  victorious. 
The  Syrians  henceforth  left  the  Ammonites  to 
their  fiite,  and  the  petty  chie&  who  had  been  in 
alliance  to  Hadadezer  hastened  to  do  homage 
to  iMvid.  6.  Early  in  the  next  season  Joab  was 
sent  to  take  rengeance  on  the  Ammonites  in  their 
own  home,  by  attacking  their  chief  ciw,  or  Babbah 
of  Ammon.  The  natural  strength  of  their  border 
could  not  keep  out  veteran  troops  and  an  experi- 
enced leader ;  and  though  the  siege  of  the  city 
occupied  many  months  (i^  indeed,  it  was  not 

Jrolonged  into  the  next  year),  it  was  at  last  taken, 
t  is  characteristic  of  Oriental  despotism,  that 
Joab,  when  the  city  was  nearly  reduced,  sent  to 
invite  David  to  command  the  final  assault  in 
person.  David  gathered  a  large  force,  easily  cap- 
tured the  royal  town,  and  despoiled  it  of  all  its 
wealth.  His  vengeance  was  as  much  more  dread- 
ful on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  than  formerly 
on  the  Moabites,  as  the  danger  in  which  the  Am- 
monites had  involved  Israel  had  been  more  im- 
minent (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  1  Chron.  xx.  3). 

During  the  campaign  against  Kabbah  of  Am- 
mon the  painful  and  never-to-be-forgotten  outrage 
of  David  against  Bathsheba  and  her  husband 
Uriah  the  Hittite  took  place.  It  is  principally 
tluongh  this  narrative  tluit  we  know  toe  tediooa- 
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ness  of  that  siege;  since  the  adultery  with  Bath- 
sheba and  the  birth  of  at  least  one  child  took 
place  during  the  course  of  it 

The  latter  years  of  David's  reign  were  afflicted 
by  the  inevitable  results  of  polygamy  and  despot' 
ism.  viz.  the  quarrels  of  the  sons  of  different  mo- 
thers, and  their  eagerness  to  seize  the  kingdom 
before  their  father's  death.  Of  all  his  sons,  Absa- 
lom had  naturally  the  greatest  pretensions,  being, 
by  his  mother's  side,  grandson  of  Talmai,  king  of 
Geshur;  while  through  his  personal  beauty  a^^ 
winning  manners  he  was  high  in  popular  fiivoi^^. 
It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  he  was  the  darling 
son  of  his  father.  When  his  own  sister  Tamar 
had  been  dishonoured  by  her  half-brother  Amnon, 
the  eldest  son  of  David,  Absalom  slew  him  in 
vengeance,  but,  in  fear  of  his  father,  then  fled  to 
his  grandfather  at  Geshur.  Joab,  discerning 
David's  longings  for  his  son,  effected  hb  return 
after  three  years ;  but  the  conflict  in  the  king's 
mind  is  strikingly  shown  by  his  allowing  Absalom 
to  dwell  two  full  years  in  Jerusalem  before  he 
would  see  his  &oe. 

The  insurrection  of  Absalom  against  the  king 
was  the  next  important  event ;  in  the  course  of 
which  there  was  shown  the  general  tendency  of 
men  to  look  favourably  on  young  and  untried 
princes,  rather  than  on  those  whom  they  know  for 
better  and  for  worse.  Absalom  erected  his  royal 
standard  at  Hebron  first,  and  was  fully  prepared 
to  slay  his  &ther  outright,  which  might  probably 
have  been  done,  if  the  energetic  advice  of  Ahitho- 
phel  had  been  followed.  While  they  delayed, 
David  escaped  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  with  all 
liis  troop  met  a  most  friendly  reception,  not  only 
from  Barzillai  and  Machir,  wealthy  chiefr  of  pas- 
toral Gilead,  but  from  Shobi,  the  son  of  the  Am- 
monite kinff  Nahash,  whose  power  he  had  de- 
stroyed, and  whose  people  he  had  hewed  in  pieces. 
We  likewise  learn  on  tnis  occasion  that  the  foiv 
tunes  of  David  had  been  all  along  attended  by 
600  men  of  Gath,  who  now,  under  the  command 
of  Ittai  the  Gittite,  crossed  the  Jordan  with  all 
their  households,  in  spite  of  David's  generous 
advice  that  they  would  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try. Strengthened  by  the  warlike  eastern  tribes, 
and  surrounded  by  his  experienced  captains,  the 
king  no  longer  hesitated  to  meet  Absalom  in  the 
field.  A  decisive  victory  was  won  at  the  wood  of 
Ephraim,  and  Absalom  was  slain  by  Joab  in  the 
retreat  The  old  king  was  heart«tricken  at  this 
result,  and,  ignorant  of  his  own  weakness,  super- 
seded Joab  in  the  command  of  the  host  by  Amaaa, 
Absalom's  captain.  Perhaps  Joab  on  the  former 
occasion,  when  he  murdered  Abner,  had  blinded 
the  king  by  pleading  revenge  for  the  blood  of 
Asahel ;  but  no  such  pretence  could  here  avaiL 
The  king  was  now  probably  brought  to  his  detei^ 
mination,  partly  by  his  disgust  at  Joab,  partly  b^ 
his  desire  to  give  die  insurgents  confidence  in  his 
amnesty.  If  Amasa  is  the  same  as  Amasai,  David 
may  likewise  have  retained  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  cordial  greeting  with  which  he  had 
led  a  stron^^  band  to  his  assistance  at  the  critical 
period  of  his  abode  in  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  18) ; 
moreover,  Amasa,  equally  with  Joah,  was  David's 
nephew,  their  two  mothers,  Abieail  and  Zeruiah, 
bemg  sisters  to  David  by  at  least  one  parent 
(2  Sam.  zvii.  25;  1  Chron.  ii.  13,  16).  The  un- 
scrupulous Joab,  however,  was  not  so  to  be  aet 
aside.    Before  long,  catching  an  opportunity,  he 
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Hvssinated  his  niisuspecting  cousin  with  his  own 
hand ;  and  David,  who  had  used  the  iostntmenta- 
lity  of  Joab  to  murder  Uriah,  did  not  dare  to 
resent  the  deed. 

A  quarrel  which  took  place  between  the  men  of 
Jndah  and  those  of  the  other  tribes  in  bringing 
the  king  back,  had  encouraged  a  Benjamite  named 
Sheba  to  raise  a  new  insurrection,  which  spread 
with  wonderflil  rapidity.  Amasa  was  collecting 
troops  as  Darid's  general  at  the  time  when  he 
was  treacherously  assassinated  by  his  cousin,  who 
then,  with  his  usual  energy,  pursued  Sheba,  and 
blockaded  him  in  Bethmaachah  before  he  could 
eollect  his  partisans.  Sheba's  head  was  cut  off, 
and  thrown  over  the  wall ;  and  so  ended  the  new 
rising.  Yet  this  was  not  the  end  of  trouble ;  for 
the  intestine  war  seems  to  have  inspired  the  Phi- 
listines with  the  hope  of  throwing  off  the  yoke. 
Four  successive  battles  are  recorded  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
15-22),  in  the  first  of  which  the  aged  David  was 
nigh  to  bemg  slain.  His  l^ithfhl  officers  kept 
him  away  fW)m  all  future  risks,  and  Philistia  was 
once  more,  and  finally,  subdued. 

The  last  commotion  recorded  took  place  when 
David's  end  seemed  nigh,  and  Adonijah,  one  of 
his  elder  sons,  fieared  i^i  the  influence  ot  Bath- 
sheba  might  gain  the  kingdom  for  her  own  son 
Solomon.  Adonijah's  conspiracy  was  Joined  by 
Abiathar,  one  of  the  two  chief  priests,  and  by  the 
redoubted  Joab ;  upon  which  David  took  the  de- 
cisive measure  of  raising  Solomon  at  once  to  the 
throne.  Of  two  young  monarchs,  the  younger 
and  the  less  known  was  easily  preferred,  when  the 
sanction  of  the  existing  government  was  thrown 
into  his  scaled  and  the  cause  of  Adon^ah  imme- 
diately fell  to  the  ground.  Amnesty  was  pro- 
mised to  the  conspirators,  yet  it  was  not  very 
fiBiiihfuUy  observed  [Solomon]. 

Numerous  indications  rearAain  to  us  that,  how- 
ever eminently  David  was  embued  with  faith  in 
Jehovah  as  the  national  God  of  Israel,  and  how- 
ever he  strove  to  unite  all  Israel  in  common 
worship,  he  still  had  no  sympathy  with  the  later 
spirit  which  repelled  all  foreigners  fhim  co-ope- 
ration with  Jews.  In  his  eariy  years  necessity 
made  him  intimate  with  Philistines,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites :  policy  led  him  into  league  with 
the  Tyrians.  He  himself  took  in  marriage  a 
daughter  of  the  kmg  of  Geshur:  it  is  the  less 
wonderful  that  we  find  Uriah  tiie  Hittite  (2  Sam. 
xi.),  Gretber  the  Ishmaeiite  (1  Chron.  ii.  17),  and 
others,  married  to  Israelitish  wives.  The  fidelity 
of  Ittai  the  Oittite,  and  his  six  hundred  men,  has 
been  already  alluded  to.  It  would  appear,  on  the 
whole,  that  in  tolerating  foreigners  Solomon  did 
not  go  beyond  the  principles  established  by  his 
father,  though  circumstances  gave  them  a  ftiller 
development 

No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  in  David's 
reign  to  maintain  horses  or  chariots  for  military 
purposes.  Even  ehieftaiq^  in  battle,  as  Absalom 
on  bis  fktal  day,  appear  mounted  only  on  mules. 
Yet  horses  were  already  used  in  state  equipages, 
apparentiy  as  a  symbol  of  royalty  (2  Sam.  xv.  I). 

That  in  the  opening  of  Saul's  reiffn  the  Philis- 
tines had  deprived  the  Israelites  of  all  the  most 
formidable  arms,  is  well  known.  It  is  probable 
that  this  may  have  led  to  a  more  carefhl  practice 
of  the  sling  and  of  the  bow,  especially  among  the 
southern  tribes,  who  were  more  immediately 
pressed  by  the  power  of  the  Philistines.    Su(Ji 
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^  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
rustics,  and  must  have  been  essential  agtdnst  wild 
beasts.  But,  from  causes  unknown,  the  Benja- 
mites  were  peculiarly  celebrafnl  as  archers  and 
slineers  (Judg.  xx.  16;  1  Chron.  viii.  40;  xii.  2 ; 
2  CJhron.  xiv.  8;  xvii.  17),  while  the  pastoral 
tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  were  naturally  able  to 
escape  all  attempts  of  the  Philistines  to  deprive 
them  of  shield,  spear,  and  sword.  Hence  the 
Gadites,  who  came  to  David  at  Ziklag,  are  de- 
scribed as  formidable  and  full-armed  warriors, 
'  with  faces  like  lions,  and  swift  as  mountain  roes' 
(1  Chron.  xii.  8). 

The  standing  army  which  Saul  had  beeun  to 
maintain  was  peatiy  enlarged  by  David.  An 
account  of  this  is  given  in  1  Chron.  xxvii. ;  flrora 
which  it  would  seem  that  24,000  men  were  oon- 
stand;|r  maintained  on  service,  though  there  was  a 
relieving  of  guard  every  month.  Hence,  twelve 
times  this  number,  or  288,000,  were  under  a  per- 
manent military  organization,  with  a  general  for 
each  division  an  his  montii.  Besides  this  host, 
the  reffister  proceeds  to  reoonnt  twelve  princes 
over  the  tribes  of  Israel,  who  may  perhaps  be 
compared  to  the  lord-lieutenants  of  English 
counties. 

The  cabinet  of  David  (if  we  may  use  a  modem 
name)  is  thus  given  (1  C^ron.  xxvii.  32-84)  with 
reference  to  a  tij'ne  which  preceded  Absalom's  re- 
volt:— 1,  Jonathan,  David's  uncle,  a  counsellor, 
wise  man,  and  scribe;  2,  Jehiel,  son  of  Hacb- 
moni,  tutor  (?)  to  the  king's  sons;  8,  Ahithophel, 
the  king's  counsellor ;  4,  Hushai,  the  king's  com- 
panion ;  6,  after  Ahithopel,  Jehoiada,  the  son  of 
benaiah;  6,  Abiathar  the  priest  It  is  added, 
*  and  the  general  of  the  king's  army  was  Joab.' 

Twelve  royal  bailift  are  recited  as  a  part  of 
David's  establishment  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  25,  «3l), 
having  the  following  departments  under  their 
charge:  1,  The  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  &e.; 
2,  the  magazines;  3,  the  tillage  (wheat,  ftc.?); 
4,  the  vineyards ;  5,  the  wine-ceHars;  6,  tiie  olive 
and  sycamore  trees;  7,  the  oil*cellars;  8,  the 
herds  in  Sharon;  9,  the  herds  in  the  valleys; 
10,  the  camels;  11,  the  asses;  12,  the  flocks. 
The  eminentiy  prosperous  state  in  which  David 
left  his  kingdom  to  Solomon  appears  to  prove 
that  he  was  on  the  whole  &ithfttliy  served,  and 
that  his  own  excellent  intentions,  patriotic  spirit, 
and  devout  piety  (measured,  as  it  must  be  mea- 
sured, by  the  standard  of  those  ages),  made  his 
reini  beneficial  to  his  subjects. 

DAY.  The  earliest  measure  of  time  on  record 
is  the  day : — *  The  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  first  day '  (^Gen.  i.  5).  Here  the  woid  *  day ' 
denotes  the  civil  or  calendar  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  including  *  the  evening,'  or  natural  night, 
and  the  *  morning/  or  natural  day.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  this  account  *  the  evening,'  or 
natural  night,  precedes  *  the  morning,'  or  natural 
day.  Hence  ue  Hebrew  compound  *  evening- 
morning,'  which  is  used  by  Dwiiel  (viii.  14)  to 
denote  a  civil  day.  In  fbct,  the  Jewish  civil  day 
began,  as  it  still  does,  not  with  the  morning,  but 
the  evening— thus  the  Sabbath  commences  with 
the  sunset  of  Friday,  and  ends  with  the  sunset  of 
Saturday. 

The  inconveniences  resulting  tmrn  a  variable 
commencement  of  the  civil  day,  earlier  or  later, 
accordine  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  as 
well  as  the  equally  varying  duration  of  the  na- 
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tnral  day  and  night,  most  have  been  rery  too- 
•iderable,  and  are  sensibly  felt  by  Europeans 
when  travelling  in  the  £^t,  where  the  ancient 
custom  in  this  matter  is  still  observed.  These 
inconveniences  most  be  less  obvious  to  the  people 
themselves,  who  know  no  better  system ;  yet  they 
were  apparent  to  several  ancient  nations — the 
Egyptians,  the  Ausonians,  and  others — and  in- 
duced them  to  reckon  their  civil  day  from  mid- 
night to  midnight,  as  from  a  fixed  invariable 
pomt;  and  this  usa^e  has  been  adopted  by  most 
of  the  modern  nations  of  Europe.  We  thus 
realize  the  advantage  of  having  our  divisions  of 
the  day,  the-  hours,  of  equal  duration,  day  and 
ni^ht,  at  all  times  of  the  year;  whereas  amone  the 
Onentals  the  hours,  and  all  other  divisions  of  the 
natural  day  and  nieh^  are  of  constantiy  valuing 
duration,  and  the  divisions  of  the  day  vary  from 
those  of  the  night,  excepting  at  the  equinoxes. 

The  natural  day  was  at  first  divided  into  three 
parts,  mominfl^  noon,  and  evening,  which  are 
mentioned  by  David  as  hours  or  times  of  prayer 
(Ps.  Iv.  17). 

The  natural  night  was  also  oriffinally  divided 
into  three  parts,  or  watches  CPs.  txiii.  6 ;  xc  4). 
The  Jint,  or  banning  of  the  watchett  is  men- 
tioned in  Lam.  h.  19 ;  the  middle  valchf  in  Judg. 
vii.  19 ;  and  the  morning  watch,  in  Exod.  xiv.  24. 
Afterwards  the  strictness  of  military  discipline 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  introduced  an 
additional  night-watch.  The  eecond  and  third 
watchee  of  the  night  are  mentioned  in  Luke  xii. 
38,  and  the  fourth  in  Matt  xiv.  25.  The  four 
are  mentioned  together  by  our  Lord,  in  Mark  xiii. 
35,  and  described  by  the  terms  '  the  iate  watch ;' 
*  the  midnight ;'  •  the  cock-crowing  ;*  and  *  the 
morning.*  The  precise  beginning  and  ending  of 
each  of  the  four  watches  is  thus  determined: 

1.  *  TTie  IcUe '  began  at  sunset  and  ended  with 
the  third  hour  of  the  night,  including  the  evening 
dawn,  or  twilight  It  was  also  called  'even- 
tide '  (Mark  xi.  1 1),  or  simply  '  evening '  (John 
XX.  19). 

S.  *  The  midnight '  lasted  tcom  the  third  hour 
till  midnight 

^  3.  *  The  cock-crcwing  *  lasted  from  midnight 
till  the  third  hour  after,  or  to  the  ninth  hour  of 
the  night  It  included  the  two  cock- Growings, 
with  the  second  of  which  it  ended. 

4.  *  Early*  lasted  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth 
hour  of  the  night,  or  sunrise,  including  the  morn- 
ing dawn,  or  twiligjlit  It  was  also  called  *  morn- 
ing* of  *  monung-tide  *  (John  xviii.  28). 

The  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours  was 
common  among  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  in 
Babylon.  The  word  hour  first  occurs  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  (iv.  19);  and  it  is  admitted  by 
the  Jewish  writers  that  this  division  of  the  day 
was  borrowed  bv  them  from  the  Babylonians. 
Our  Lord  appeals  to  this  ancient,  and  then  long- 
established,  division,  'as  a  matter  of  public  noto- 
rie^:  *  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day?' 
(John  xi.  9). 

This,  however,  was  the  division  of  the  natural 
day  into  twelve  hours,  which  were  therefore  vari- 
able according  to  the  yeasons  of  the  year,  at  all 
places  except  the  equator ;  and  equal,  or  of  the 
mean  length,  only  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes ;  being  longer  in  the  summer  half-year, 
and  shorter  in  the  winter.  The  inconvenience  of  { 
this  has  already  been  intimated.  i 
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Tliejinf  Aottrof  the  day  began  at  smirise;  die 
gisih  how  ended  at  mid-day,  or  noon ;  the  aeventh 
Aour  began  at  noon;  and  the/wW/2A  Acta- ended 
at  sunset 

The  days  of  the  week  had  no  proi^r  names 
among  the  Hebrews,  but  were  distingmshed  only 
by  their  numeral  order  [Week]. 

DEACON.  This  word  in  its  more  extended 
sense  is  used,  both  in  Scripture  and  in  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  to  designate  any  person  who  mi- 
nistera  in  Go^e  aeruice.  In  2  Cor.  vi.  4,  the 
Apostle  says,  *  But  in  all  things  approving  our- 
selves as  the  ministers  {deacons)  of  God.*  A^in, 
Eph.  iiL  7,  '  Whereof  I  was  made  a  minister' 
(deacon) ;  and  in  Col.  i.  23,  he  employs  the  same 
epithet  to  express  the  character  of  his  office.  In 
Ilom.  XV.  8,  St  Paul  calls  our  Lord  *  minister  of 
the  circumcision,'  literally  deacon  of  the  circum- 
cision ;  and,  in  his  EpisUe  to  the  Philippians,  he 
addresses  himself  to  the  bishops  and  deacons  (Fhil. 

Ln. 

But  it  is  in  its  more  confined  sense,  as  it  ex- 
presses the  third  order  of  the  ministry  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church,  that  we  are  to  examine  the  mean- 
ing of  jthe  word  Deacon. 

In  Acts  vi.  we  have  an  account  of  the  election 
of  seven  persons  to  the  office  of  deaconship  for  the 
purpose  of  superintending  the  distribution  of  the 
churches  bounty.  That  their  duties,  however, 
were  not  of  an  'exclusively  secular  character  is 
clear  from  the  £ict  that  both  Plulip  and  Ste^hra 
preached,  and  that  one  of  them  also  baptized, 
Ignatius,  a  martyr-disciple  of  St  John,  and  bishop 
of  Antioch,  A.D.  68,  styles  them  at  oQce  *  ministers 
of  the  mysteries  of  Christ ;'  adding,  that  they  are 
not  ministers  of  meats  and  drinxs,  but  ol  the 
Church  of  God. 

Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  A.D.  250  (whilst 
referring  their  origin  to  Acts  vi.),  styles  them 
ministers  of  episcopacy  and  of  the  church :  at  the 
same  time  he  asserts  uiat  they  were  called  to  the 
ministry  of  the  altar. 

Tertullian,  a  celebrated  Father  of  the  second 
century,  classes  them  with  bishops  and  presby  t»v 
as  guides  and  leaders  to  the  laity. 

The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  expressly  fo^ 
bids  the  deacon  to  assume  any  one  function  pe- 
culiar to  the  priesthood,  by  declaring  the  deacon 
as  consecrated  not  to  the  priesthood  but  to  the 
ministry. 

His  ordination,  moreover,  differed  fVom  that  of 
presbyter  both  in  its  form  and  in  the  powers 
which  it  conferred.  For  in  the  ordination  of  a 
presbyter,  the  presbyters  who  were  present  w^re 
required  to  join  in  the  imposition  of  hands  with 
the  bishop :  but  the  ordination  of  a  deacon  might 
be  performed  by  the  bishop  alone,  because,  as  the 
4th  Can.  of  die  4th  Council  of  Cartlu^  declares, 
he  was  ordained  not  to  the  priesthood  but  to  the 
inferior  services  of  tiie  Church.  We  now  proceed 
to  notice  what  these  services  specifically  were. 

1.  The  deacon's  more  ordinary  duty  was  to  as- 
sist the  bishop  and  presbyter  in  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary ;  especially  was  he  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  utensils  and  ornaments  appertaining 
to  the  holy  table. 

2.  In  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  it 
was  theirs  to  hand  the  consecrated  elements  to 
the  people. 

3.  Deacons  had  power  to  administer  the 
ment  of  baptism. 
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4.  The  office  of  the  deacon  was  not  to  preach, 
so  much  as  to  instruct  and  catechise  the  cate- 
chumens. His  part  was,  when  the*  bishop  or 
presbyter  did  not  preach,  to  read  a  homily  from 
one  of  the  Fathers.  St  Ambrose,  Bishop  of 
Milan,  a.d.  380,  says  expressly  that  deacons,  in 
his  time,  did  not  preach,  though  be  thiuks  that 
they  were  all  onginally  Evangelists,  as  were 
Philip  and  Stephen. 

5.  It  was  the  deacon's  business  to  receive  the 
offerings  of  the  people;  and  having  presented 
them  to  the  bishop  or  presbyter,  to  give  expression 
in  a  loud  voice  to  the  names  of  the  offerers. 

6.  Deacons  were  sometimes  authorised,  as  the 
bishops*  special  delegates,  to  give  to  penitents  the 
solemn  imposition  of  hands,  which  was  the  sign 
of  reconciliation. 

7.  Deacons  had  power  to  suspend  the  inferior 
clergy ;  this,  however,  was  done  only  wnen  the 
bishop  and  presbyter  were  absent,  and  *he  case 
urgent. 

8.  The  ordinary  duty  of  deacons,  with  regard 
to  genera]  Councils,  was  to  act  as  scribes  and  dis- 
putants according  as  they  were  directed  by  their 
bishops.  In  some  instances  they  voted  as  proxies 
for  bishops  who  could  not  attend  in  person ;  but 
in  no  instance  do  we  find  them  voting  in  a 
general  Council  by  rirtne  of  their  office.  But  in 
provincial  synods  the  deacons  were  sometimes 
allowed  to  give  their  voice,  as  well  as  the  pres- 
byters, in  their  own  name. 

9.  But,  besides  the  above,  there  were  some 
other  offices  which  the  deacon  was  called  upon  to 
fill  abroad.  One  of  these  was  to  take  care  of  the 
necesRitous,  orphans,  widows,  martyrs  in  prison, 
and  all  the  poor  and  sick  who  had  any  claim 
upon  the  public  resources  of  the  church.  It  was 
also  his  t^pecial  duty  to  notice  the  spiritual,  as 
well  as  the  bodily,  wants  of  the  people ;  and 
wherever  he  detected  evils  which  he  could  not  by 
his  own  power  and  authority  cure,  it  was  for  him 
to  refer  then^for  redress  to  the  bishop. 

In  general  the  number  of  deacons  varied  with 
the  wants  of  a  particular  church.  Sozomen  (vii. 
19,  p.  100)  informs  us  that  the  church  of  Rome, 
after  the  apoat^Iic  model,  never  had  more  than 
seven  deacons. 

It  was  not  till  tne  close  of  the  third  century 
that  deacons  were  forbidden  to  marry.  The 
Council  of  Ancyra,  A.D.  344,  in  its  10th  Can., 
ordains  that  if  a  deacon  declared  at  the  time  of 
his  ordination  that  he  would  marry,  he  should 
not  be  deprived  of  his  function  if  he  did  marry ; 
but  that  if  he  married  without  having  made  such 
a  declaration,  'he  must  fiill  into  the  rank  of 
laicksr 

The  qualificatioM  required  in  deacons  by  the 
primitive  church  were  the  same  that  were  re- 
quired in  bishops  and  presbyters;  and  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  di'acon,  given  by  St  Paul  in  his 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  were  the  rule  by 
which  a  candidate  was  Judged  fit  for  such  an 
office.  The  second  Council  of  Carthage,  4th  Can., 
forbids  the  ordination  of  a  deacon  before  the  age 
of  twenty-five ;  and  both  the  Civil  and  Ginon 
Law  fixed  his  age  to  the  same  period. 

The  primitive  ehnrch  had  its  archdeacon, 
though  when  the  office  was  first  instituted  is  a 
matter  of  dispute  with  learned  men.  He  was 
oot  in  priests'  orders ;  bat  was  selected  fW>m  the 
deiflODS  by  tlie  bishop^  and  had  considerable 
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authority  over  the  other  deacons  and  inferior 
orders. 

DEACONESS.  That  the  order  of  Deaconess 
existed  in  the  Christian  church,  even  iu  apostolic 
days,  is  evident  from  Rom.  xvi.  1 :  M  commend 
unto  yon  Phebe,  our  sister,  which  is  a  servant 
(a  deaconess)  of  the  church  which  is  at  Cenchroa.' 
The  ecurliest  Fathers  of  the  church,  moreover, 
speak  of  the  same  order  of  persons. 

Certain  qualifications  were  necessary  in  those 
who  were  taken  into  this  order. 

1.  It  was  necessary  that  she  should  be  o 
widow, 

2.  No  widow,  nnless  she  had  borne  children, 
could  become  a  deaconess.  This  rule  arose  out 
of  a  belief  that  no  person  but  a  mother  can  possess 
those  sympathizing  and  tender  feelings  which 
ouffht  to  animate  the  deaconess  in  the  discharge 
of  nern^cn/iar  duties. 

3.  The  earlv  church  was  very  strict  in  exact- 
ing the  rule  which  prohibits  the  election  of  anr 
to  be  deaconesses  wno  had  been  twice  married, 
though  lawfully,  and  successively  to  two  hus- 
bands, one  after  the  other. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  with  some  learned  men 
whether  deaconesses  were  ordained  by  imposition 
of  hands.  However,  the  fifteenth  Can.  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  expressly  declares  that 
deaconesses  were  so  ordained,  and  this  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  author  of  the  Apost,  Constitu- 
tions, viii.  19.  Still,  deaconesses  were  not  con- 
secrated to  Kojpriestljf  function.  Some  heretics, 
indeed,  allowed  women  to  teach,  exorcise,  and  to 
administer  baptism ;  but  all  this  he  sharply  re- 
bukes as  being  contrary  to  the  apostolic  rule. 

5.  One  of  &&  peculiar  duties  of  the  deaconesses 
was  to  assist  at  the  baptism  of  women, 

6.  Another  duty  the  deaconesses  had  to  perform 
was  to  instruct  and  prepare  the  catechumens  for 
baptism. 

7.  In  times  of  danger  and  persecution  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  deaconesses  to  visit  the  martyrs  in 
prison,  because  they  could  more  easily  gain  access 
to  them,  and  with  less  suspicion  and  hazard  than 
the  deacons. 

8.  The  deaconesses  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  church  in  order  to  direct  the  women  as  to  the 
place  each  one  should  occupy  during  divine  ser- 
vice. 

How  long  this  order  contiAied  in  the  Christian 
church  is  not  quit^  certain.  It  was  not  however 
discontinued  everywhere  at  once,  and  it  was  not 
til]  the  tenth  century  that  it  was  wholly  abro- 
gated. 

DEAD  SEA.    [Sea.] 

DEATH.  Since  death  can  be  regarded  in 
various  points  of  view,  the  descriptions  of  it  must 
necessarily  vary.  If  we  consider  the  state  of  a 
dead  man,  as  it  strikes  the  senses,  death  is  the 
cessation  of  natural  life.  If  we  consider  the 
cause  of  death,  we  may  place  it  in  that  permanent 
and  entire  cessation  of  the  feeling  and  motion  of 
the  bodv  which  results  from  the  destruction  of 
the  body.  Among  theologians,  death  is  com- 
monly said  to  consist  in  the  separation  of  soul 
and  body,  implying  that  the  sool  still  exists 
when  the  body  perishes.  Death  does  not  con- 
sist in  this  separation,  but  this  separation  is 
the  consequence  of  death.  As  soon  as  the  body 
loses  feeling  and  motion,  it  is  henceforth  useless 
to  the  soul,  which  is  therefbre  separated  fh>m  it 
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Scriptural  representations,  nameSy  and  modes 
of  speech  respecting  death:— 

(a.)  One  of  the  most  oommon  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is,  to  return  to  the  dusty  or  to  the  earth, 
Henoe  the  phrase,  the  duti  of  death.  It  is  founded 
on  the  description  Gen.  li.  7,  and  iii.  19,  and 
denotes  the  dissolution  and  destruction  of  the 
body.  Henoe  the  sentiment  in  Eccles.  zii.  7, — 
<  The  dost  shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  the 
spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it' 

(60  A  withdrawing,  exhalation,  or  removal  of 
the  breath  of  life  (Ps.  ciT.  29). 

(c.)  A  removal  from  the  body,  a  being  absent 
from  the  body,  a  departure  from  it,  &c.  Thia 
description  is  founded  on  the  comparison  of  the 
body  with  a  tent  or  lodgment  in  which  the  soul 
dwells  durinff  this  life.  Death  destroys  this  tent 
or  house,  and  commands  us  to  travel  on  (Job  iv. 
21 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  12 ;  Ps.  liil  7 ;  2  Cor.  v.  I ; 
2  Peter  I  13,  14). 

{d.)  Paul  likewise  uses  the  term  to  be  «»- 
clothed,  in  reference  to  death  (2  Cor.  v.  3,  4) ; 
because  the  body  is  represented  as  the  garment 
of  the  soul,  as  Plato  calls  it  The  soul,  there- 
fore, as  long  as  it  is  in  the  body,  is  clothcsl  \  and 
I  as  soon  as  it  is  disembodied,  is  naked. 

(«.)  The  terms  which  denote  sUep  are  applied 
frequently  in  the  Bible,  as  everywhere  else,  to 
death  ^Ps.  Ixxvi.  5;  Jer.  li.  39;  John  xi. 
13,  sqq.). 

(/.)  Death  is  frequently  compared  with  abd 
nam^  from  a  deparlurcj  a  going  awa^  (Job  x. 
21 ;  Ps.  xxxix.  4;  Matt  xxvL  24  j  Phil.  L  23; 
2  Tun.  iv.  6). 

Death,  when  personified,  is  described  as  a  ruler 
and  ^rant,  having  vast  power  and  a  great  king- 
dom, over  which  he  reigns.  But  the  ancients 
also  represented  it  under  some  figures  which  are 
not  common  among  us.  We  represent  it  as  a 
man  with  a  scythe,  or  as  a  skeleton,  &c. ;  but  the 
Jews,  before  the  exile,  frequently  represented 
death  as  a  hunter,  who  lays  snares  for  men  (Ps. 
xviii.  6,  6 ;  xd.  3),  After  the  exile,  they  re- 
presented him  as  n  man,  or  sometimes  as  an 
aneel  (the  ancel  of  I>eath),  with  a  cup  of  poison, 
which  he  readies  to  men.  From  this  represen- 
tation appears  to  have  arisen  the  phrase,  which 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  to  taste  death 
(Matt  xvi.  28 ;  Heb.  ii.  9),  which,  however,  in 
common  speech,  signifies  merely  to  die,  without 
reminding  one  of  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  The 
case  is  tiie  same  with  the  phrase  to  see  death  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  48 ;  Luke  ii.  26). 

DE'BIR,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Jodah,  about 
thirty  miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem,  and  ten 
miles  west  of  Hebron.  1 1  was  also  called  Kirjatb- 
sepher  (Josh.  xv.  15),  and  Kirjath-sannah  (xv. 
49).  The  name  Debir  means  *  a  word'  or  *  oracle,' 
and  is  applied  to  that  most  secret  and  separated 
part  of  ttie  Temple,  or  of  the  most  holy  place,  in 
which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  placed,  and 
in  whidi  responses  were  given  from  above  the 
eherubim.  From  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
KiriaUi-sepher  means  'book-city,'  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Debir  was  some  particularly 
sacred  place  or  seat  of  learning  amons  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  a  repository  of  their  records.  *  It  is 
not  indeed  probable,'  as  Professor  Bush  remarks, 
'  tiiat  writing  and  books,  in  our  sense  of  the  words, 
were  very  common  among  the  Canaanites ;  but 
J  some  method  of  recording  events,  and  a  sort  of 
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learning,  was  doubtless  cultivated  in  those  r»- 
gions.'  Debir  was  taken  by  Joshua  (xi.  88>; 
but  it  being  forwards  retaken  by  the  Ciptanites, 
Caleb,  to  whom  it  was  assigned,  gave  his  daughter 
Achsah  in  marriage  to  his  nephew  Othniel  for 
his  bravery  in  carrying  it  by  storm  (Josh.  xv. 
16^  The  town  was  afterwards  given  to  tlie 
pnests  (xxi.  15^.  No  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found 
at  the  present  time. 

There  were  two  other  places  called  Debir :  one 
belonging  to  Gad,  beyond  Jordan  (Josh.  xiii. 
2G) ;  the  other  to  Benjamin,  though  originally  in 
Judah. 

DEB'ORAH  (a  bee),  a  prophetess,  wife  of  La- 
pidoth.  She  dwelt,  probably,  in  a  tent,  under  a 
well-known  palm-tree  between  Ramah  and  Bethel, 
where  she  judged  Israel  (Judg.  iv.  4,  5>  This 
in  all  likelihood  means  that  she  was  the  organ  of 
communication  between  God  and  his  people,  and 
probably,  on  account  of  the  influence  and  autho- 
rity of  her  character,  was  accounted  in  some  sort 
as  the  head  of  the  nation,  to  whom  questions  of 
doubt  and  difficulty  were  referred  for  decision. 
In  her  triumphal  song  she  says — 
'  In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  son  of  Anath, 

In  the  days  of  Jael,  tne  ways  la^  desert. 

And  high-way  travellers  went  in  winding  by- 
paths. 

Lenders  failed  in  Israel,  they  failed. 

Until  that  I  Deborah  arose, 

That  I  arose,  a  mother  in  Israel.' 

From  the  further  intimations  which  that  song 
contains,  and  from  other  circumstances,  the  peo- 
ple would  appear  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of 
total  discouragement  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Canaanites ;  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  them 
from  their  despondency  and  to  induce  them  to 
make  any  exertion  to  burst  the  fetters  of  their 
bondage.  From  the  gratitude  which  Deborah 
expresses  towards  the  people  for  the  effort  which 
they  finally  made,  we  are  warranted  in  drawing 
the  conclusion  that  she  had  long  endeavoured  to 
instigate  them  to  this  step  in  vain.  At  length 
she  summoned  Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam«  from 
Kedesh,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  on  a  mountain  not 
far  from  Hazor,  and  made  known  to  him  the  will 
of  God  that  he  should  undertake  an  enterprise  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  country.  But  such  was  his 
disheartened  state  of  feeling,  and  at  the  same 
time  such  his  confidence  in  the  superior  character 
and  authority  of  Deborah,  that  he  assented  to  go 
only  on  the  condition  that  she  would  acconipany 
him.  To  this  she  at  lencth  consented.  They 
then  repaired  together  to  Kedesh,  and  collected 
there— in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hazor,  the 
capital  of  the  dominant  power — ten  thousand  men, 
with  whom  they  marcbed  southward,  and  en- 
camped on  Mount  Tabor.  Sisera,  the  general  of 
Jabin,  kins  of  Hazor,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Canaanitish  confederacy,  immediately  collected 
an  army,  pursued  them,  and  encamped  in  face  of 
them  in  the  g^reat  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Encou- 
raged b^  Deborah,  Barak  boldly  descended  from 
Tabor  into  the  plain  with  his  ten  thousand  men 
to  ^ve  battle  to  the  fkr  superior  host  of  Sisera, 
which  was  rendered  the  more  formidable  to  the 
Israelites  by  nbe  hundred  chariots  of  iron.  The 
Canaanites  were  beaten ;  and  Barak  pursued  them 
northward  to  Harosheth.  Sisera  himself,  beinff 
hotly  pursi^ed,  alighted  fW>m  his  chariot  and 
escaped  on  foot  to  the  tout  of  Heber  the  Kenita, 
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by  wfaoee  wife  he  was  slain.  This  great  victory 
(datifd  about  b.c.  129G),  which  seems  to  have 
been  followed  ap,  broke  the  power  of  the  native 
princes,  and  seca^'ed  to  the  Israelites  a  repose  of 
forty  years*  duration.  Daring  part  of  this  time 
Deborah  probably  continued  to  exercise  her  for- 
mer authority  ;  but  nothing  more  of  her  history 
is  known. 

The  song  of  triumph,  which  was  oomjposed  in 
consequence  of  the  great  victory  over  Sisera,  is 
said  to  have  been  '  sung  by  Deborah  and  Barak.' 
It  is  usually  regard^  as  the  compositioo  of 
Deborah ;  and  was  probably  indited  by  her  to  be 
sung  on  the  return  of  Barak  and  his  warriors 
from  the  pursuit  It  is  a  peculiarly  fine  spedmen 
of  the  eariier  poetry  of  the  Hebrews. 

2.  DEBORAH.  The  nurse  of  Bebekah,  whom 
she  accompanied  to  the  land  of  Canaan;  she 
died  near  Beth-el,  and  was  buried  under  an  oak, 
which  for  that  reason  was  thenceforth  called 
Allon*badmth~*  the  oak  of  w«eping'  (Gen.  xxzv. 
8). 

DECALOGUE,  the  tm  vonU  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
28;  Dent.  iv.  13;  x.  4^.  This  is  the  name  most 
usually  given  by  the  Greek  Fathers  to  the  law 
of  tlie  two  tablea,  given  by  God  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai.  Tbe  Decalogue  was  written  on 
two  stone  slabs  (Exod.  xxxi.  18),  which,  having 
been  broken  by  Moses  (xzxii.  19),  were  renewed 
by  God  (xxxiv.  1,  &c).  They  are  said  ^Deut 
ix,  10)  to  have  been  written  by  the  finger  of  God, 
an  expression  which  &lvBys  implies  an  imme- 
diate act  of  the  Deity.  The  decalogue  is  five 
times  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  there 
called  commandmeiUt,  but  only  the  latter  precepts 
are  specifically  cited,  which  refer  to  our  auties  to 
tacM  other  (Matt.  xvii.  18,  19,  &c;  Mark  x.  19; 
Luke  xviiL  20 ;  liom.  xiii.  9 ;  vii.  7, 8 ;  Matt  v. ; 
I  Tim.!.  9,  10).    [Law.] 

The  circumstance  of  these  precepts  bein^  called 
the  tern  wards  has  doubtless  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  two  tables  contained  ten  distinct  precepts,  five 
in  each  table;  while  some  have  supposed  that 
they  were  called  by  this  name  to  denote  their 
perfection,  Un  being  considered  the  most  per- 
fect of  numbers.  Philo-Judsus  divides  them 
into  two  pentads,  the  first  pectad  ending  with 
Exod.  XX.  12,  *HoDOur  thy  fkther  and  thy 
mother/  &c^  or  the  Jijth  commandment  of  the 
Greek,  Reformed,  and  Anglican  churches;  while 
the  more  general  opinion  amonsr  Christians 
is  that  the  first  table  contained  our  duty  to  God, 
ending  with  the  law  to  keep  the  sabbath  holy, 
and  the  seccmd*  our  ^vXy  to  our  neighbour.  As 
they  are  not  numerioslly  divided  in  the  Scrip- 
turesi  BO  that  we  cannot  positively  say  which  is 
the  first,  which  the  second,  &c.,  it  may  not  prove 
uninteresting^  to  the  student  in  Biblical  literature, 
if  we  here  pive  a  brief  account  of  the  different 
modes  of  dividing  them  which  have  prevailed 
among  Jews  and  Christians.  These  may  be 
dassed  as  the  Talmudieal,  the  Origeniaa,  and  the 
two  Masoretic  divisions. 

According  to  the  division  contained  in  the  Tal- 
mud, the  first  commandment  consists  of  the  words 
<  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bonda^' 
(Exod.  XX.  2 ;  Dent  v.  6) ;  the  second  (Exod.  iii. 
A\  *  Thou  shah  have  none  other  gods  bieside  me ; 
tboa  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,' 
&a  to  ▼er.Qj  th«  thifd»  'Thoa  shidt  not  take 
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God*«  name  in  vain,'  &c. ;  the  ibnrth,  *  Remem- 
ber to  keep  holy  the  sabbath  day,'  &c. ;  the  fifth, 
'  Honour  thy  nther  and  thy  mother,'  &c. ;  the 
sixth, '  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  the  seventh, '  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery ;'  the  eighth, '  Thou 
shalt  not  steal;'  the  ninth,  *  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
fhlse  witness,'  &c;  and  the  tenth,  *Thou  shalt 
not  covet'  &c.  to  the  end. 

The  next  division  is  that  approved  by  Origen, 
and  is  the  one  in  use  in  the  Greek  and  m  all  the 
Reformed  Churches,  except  the  Lutheran. 

Although  Origen  was  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
fering^ opinions  which  existed  in  his  time  in  regard 
to  this  subject,  it  is  evident  from  his  own  words 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  that  division  by  which 
the  number  ten  is  completed  by  making  the  pro- 
hibition against  coveting  either  the  house  or  the 
wife  a  distinct  commandment  In  his  eighth 
Homily  on  Genesie^  after  citine  the  words,  *  I  ara 
the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,'  he  adds,  *  this  is  not  a  part  of  the 
commandment'  The  first  commandment  is, 
*Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me,'  and 
then  follows,  *Thou  shalt  not  make  an  idol.' 
These  together  are  thought  by  some  to  make  one 
commandment ;  but  in  this  case  the  number  ten 
will  not  be  complete — ^where  then  will  be  the 
truth  of  the  decalogue?  But  if  it  be  divided  as 
we  have  done  in  the  last  sentence,  the  full  num- 
ber will  be  evident  The  first  commandment 
therefbre  is, '  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but 
roe,'  and  the  second,  *  Thou  shalt  not  make  to 
thyself  an  idol,  nor  a  likeness,'  &c.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  and  Jerome  take  the  same  view  with 
Origen.  It  is  also  supported  by  the  learned  Jews 
Philo  and  Josephus,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  re- 
ceived division  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

It  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the  Western 
Church,  but  was  revived  by  Calvin  in  1536,  and 
is  also  received  by  that  section  of  the  Lutherans 
who  followed  Bucer,  called  the  Tetrapolitans.  It 
is  adopted  by  Calmet  and  is  that  followed  in  the. 
present  Russian  Church,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks 
m  general.  It  appeared  in  the  Bishops'  Book  in 
1537,  and  was  adopted  by  tbe  Anglican  Church 
at  the  Reformation  (154^),  substituting  seventh 
for  sabbath-day  in  her  formularies.  The  some 
division  was  published  with  approbation  by  Bon- 
ner in  his  fiomUiet  in  1555. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  describe  the  two 
Masoretic  divisions.  The  first  is  that  in  Exodus. 
According  to  this  arrangement  the  two  first  com- 
mandments (according  to  the  Origenian  or  Greek 
division),  that  is,  the  commandment  concerning 
tlie  worship  of  one  God,  and  that  concerning 
images,  make  but  one ;  the  second  is,  *  Thou  shalt 
not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,' 
and  so  on  until  we  arrive  at  the  two  last  the  for- 
mer of  which  is,  *  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's house,'  and  the  last  or  tenth,  *  Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  nor  his  servant' 
&&,  to  the  end.  This  was  the  division  approved 
by  Luther,  and  it  has  been  ever  since  his  time 
received  by  the  Lutheran  Church.  This  division 
is  also  followed  in  the  Trent  catechism,  and  may 
therefore  be  called  the  Roman  Catholic  divi- 
sion. 

Those  who  fiillow  this  division  have  been  ac- 
customed to  give  tbe  decalogue  very  generally  in 
an  abridged  form :  thus  tbe  first  commandment 
m  the  L«thenn shorter  catechism  is  simply,  'Tfam 
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■halt  hare  no  other  gods  bnt  me ;'  Ae  teeond* 
*  Thou  Shalt  not  take  the  name  of  thy  God  in 
▼ain ;'  the  third, '  Thou  sfaalt  sanctify  the  sahbath- 
day.'  A  similar  practice  is  followed  by  the 
Boman  Catholics,  although  they,  as  well  as  the 
Lutherans,  in  thar  larger  catechtsms  (as  the 
Doua^)  give  them  at  full  length.  This  praetioe 
has  given  rise  to  the  charge  made  against  those 
denominations  of  leaving  out  the  second  com- 
mandment, whereas  it  would  have  been  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  thejr  had  mntilated  the  first,  or  at 
least  that  the  form  in  which  they  give  it  has  the 
effect  of  concealing  a  most  important  part  of  it 
from  such  as  had  only  access  to  their  shorter 
catechisms. 

The  last  division  is  the  second  Matoretie,  or 
that  of  Deuteronomy,  sometimes  called  the  An- 
gostinian.  This  division  differs  from  the  former 
simply  in  placing  the  preoept  *  'i'hou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  wife*  before  *  Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,'  &c. ;  and  fbr  this 
transposition  it  has  the  authority  of  Deut.  v.  21. 
The  authority  of  the  Masoretes  cannot,  however, 
be  of  sufficient  force  to  supersede  the  earlier  tra- 
ditions of  Philo  and  Josepnns. 

DECAP'OLIS.  This  appears  to  denote  not, 
as  is  frequently  stated,  a  particular  provmce  or 
district,  but  certain  Tva  Citiet,  includmg  the  ad- 
iaoent  villa^pn,  which  resembled  each  other  in 
being  inhabited  mostly  by  Gentiles,  and  in  their 
civic  institutions  and  privileges.  In  Matt  iv.  25,  it 
is  said,  *  Multitudes  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee, 
.and  from  Decapolis,  and  from  Jemsalem,  and 
from  Judsea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan.'  This 
most  be  considered  as  a  popular  mode  of  expres- 
sion, just  as,  in  describing  a  public  meeting  in 
this  country,  it  might  be  said  *  numbers  attended 
it  from  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  from  the  Cinque 
Ports/  We,  therefore,  cannot  agree  with  i>r. 
Lightfoot  in  thinking  it  *  absurd  to  reckon  the 
:  most  filmed  cities  of  Galilee  for  cities  of  I>e<»- 
polls,  when,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  authors, 
Galilee  is  plainly  distinguished  lirom  Decapolis.' 
One  at  least  of  the  Decapolitan  towns  (Scytho- 
polis,  formerly  Bethshan)  was  in  Galilee,  and 
several,  if  not  all  the  rest,  were  in  the  country 
beyond  Jordan.  Pliny  gives  the  following  list, 
but  allows  that  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  as 
to  its  correctness.  I .  Damascus ;  2.  Philadelphia ; 
3.  Raphana;  4.  Scythopolis;  5.  Gadara;  6. 
Hippos;  7.  Dion;  8.  Fella;  9.  Qalasa;  10. 
Cauatha.  Josephus  speaks  of  Gadara  and  Hippos 
as  Grecian  cities,  and  calls  Scytbopolis  the 
ffreatest  city  of  the  Decapolis,  ftom  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  excluded  Damascus  from  tlie 
number.  For  Damascus  and  Kaphana,  Cellarios 
substitutes  Cssarea  Philippi  and  Gergesa,  and 
Ptolemy  Capitoliaa.  The  name  Decapolis  was  in 
coarse  of  time  applied  to  more  than  ten  towns,  a 
cireumstance  which  may  in  part  aeeonnt  ibr  the 
discrepancies  in  the  lists  given  by  various  writers. 
.The  Decapolitan  towns  referred  to  in  the  Gospels 
were  evidently  situated  not  br  from  the  sea  of 
C^alilee  (Mark  v.  20;  viL  31). 

DE'D AN.  Two  persons  of  this  name  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture ;  one  the  eon  of  Cnsh  (Gen. 
X.  7\  and  the  other  the  second  son  of  Jokshan, 
Abraham's  son  by  Keturah  COen.  xxv.  3).  Both 
ware  founders  of  tribes,  afterwards  repeatedly 
nansed  in  Soriptare. 

Of  Um  dwffiwidanti  of  Um  Goshita  Ddba,  virjr 
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litde  it  known.  It  is  soppoaed  that  they  sKOed 
in  southern  Arabia,  near  toe  Persian  Gulf;  bvt 
the  existence  in  this  Quarter  of  a  place  called 
Dadan  or  Dadena,  is  tne  chief  ground  for  this 
conclusion. 

'  The  descendants  of  the  Abrahamite  Jokshan 
seem  to  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ida- 
msea;  for  the  prophet  Jcnmiui  (xlix.  8)  calls  on 
them  to  consult  their  safety,  because  the  calamity 
of  the  sons  of  Esau,  i.  e,  the  Idumssans,  was  at 
hand.  The  same  priphet  (xxv.  23)  connects 
them  with  Thema  and  Buz,  two  other  tribes  of 
Arabia  Petrsa,  or  Arabia  Deserta,  as  does  Ezekiel 
(xxv.  i3)  with  Themao,  a  district  of  Edom.  It 
is  not  always  clear  when  the  name  occurs  which 
of  the  two  Dedans  is  intended ;  but  it  is  probably 
the  Cushite  tribe,  which  is  described  as  addicted 
to  commerce,  or  rather,  perhaps,  engaged  in  the 
carrying^trade.  Its  travelling  companies,'  or 
caravans,  are  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xxL  13) ;  in 
Ezekiel  (xxvii.  20),  the  Dedanites  are  described 
as  supplying  the  markets  of  Tyre  with  fiowiufr 
riding^loths:  and  elsewhere  (xxxviii  IS)  the 
same  prophet  names  thcovadong  with  the  mer- 
chants of  Tarshish. 

DEDICATION,  a  religious  oeremony,  where- 
by anything  is  dedicated  or  eonsecrated  to  the 
service  of  God ;  and  it  appears  to  have  originated 
in  the  desire  to  eommmce,  with  peculiar  solemnity, 
the  practical  use  and  application  of  whatever  had 
been  set  apart  to  the  divine  service.  Hins  Moses 
dedicated  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Wilderness 
(Exod.  xl.;  Num.  vii.);  Solomon  his  temple  (1 
Kings  viii.) ;  the  returned  exiles  theirs  (Earn  vi. 
16,  17);  Herod  his.  The  Maccabees,  having 
cleansed  the  temple  from  its  pollutions  under 
Antioebus  Epiphanes,  again  dedicated  the  altar 
(I  Mace.  iv.  52-9),  and  an  annual  festival  was 
established  in  commemoration  of  the  event  This 
feast  was  celebrated  not  only  at  Jemsalem,  but 
everywhere  throuffhont  the  country;  in  which 
respect  it  differed  from  the  feasts  of  the  Passover, 
Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles,  which  could  only  be 
observed  at  Jerusalem. 

In  John  X.  22,  23,  we  are  told  that  Jesus  was 
at  Jerusalem,  walking  in  Solomon's  porch  at  the 
time  of  *  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  and  it  was 
winter.'  This  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been 
the  feast  commemorating  thededicatioD  by  Judas 
Maccabseus,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  month 
Cislev,  about  the  winter  solstice  (answering  to 
the  15th  of  December^.  There  seems  no  reason 
to  disturb  this  conclusion ;  for  the  dedication  of 
Solomon's  temple  was  in  the  seventh  month,  or 
autumn ;  that  of  Zembbabel's  temple  in  the 
month  Adar,  in  the  spring ;  and,  although  that  of 
Herod's  temple  was  m  the  winter,  we  know  not 
that  it  was  celebrated  b^  an  anniml  feast,  while 
the  MaocabsBan  dedication  was  a  festival  much 
observed  in  the  time  of  Christ 

Not  onl  V  were  sacred  plaoes  thus  dedicated ; 
but  some  kind  of  dedicatory  solemnity  was  ob- 
served with  respect  to  cities,  walls,  gates,  and 
even  private  houses  (Dent  xx.  5;  Pis.  zxx.  title; 
Neh.  xii.  27).  We  may  trace  the  eoutinaance  of 
these  usages  in  the  custom  of  consecrating  or 
dedicating  churches  and  chapels ;  and  in  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  *  opening '  of  roads, 
markets,  bridges,  &«.,  and  with  the  lanaehing  of 
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DELILAH,  the  voman  whom  Sanuon  lored, 
sad  who  betrayed  him  to  his  enemies  (Jadg.  xTi.) 
[SajisomI. 

DblLUGE.  The  narratiye  of  a  flood,  gives  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  (vii.  and  viii.),  by  which, 
aooording  to  the  literal  tense  of  the  description, 
the  whole  world  was  overwhelmed  and  every  ter- 
restrial creamre  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of 
one  human  fkmily  and  the  representatives  of  each 
species  of  animal,  snperoaturally  preserved  in  an 
ark,  constructed  by  divine  appointment  for  the 
purpose,  need  not  here  be  followed  in  detail.  The 
account  ihmished  by  the  sacred  historian  is  cir- 
cumstantially distinct;  and  the  whole  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  divine  agencv :  but,  in  several  of  the 
lesser  particulars,  secondary  causes,  as  rain,  <  the 
opening  of  the  windows  of  Heaven '  (vii.  1 1 ),  and 
the  *  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep,' are  mentioned,  and  again  the  effect  of  wind 
in  drying  up  the  waters  (viii.  1).  It  is  chiefly  to 
be  remarked  that  the  whole  event  b  represented 
as  both  commencing  and  terminating  in  the  most 
gradual  and  quiet  manner,  without  anything  at 
all  resembling  the  catastrophes  and  convulsions 
often  pictured  in  vulgar  imagination  as  accompa- 
nying it.  When  the  waters  sul)sided,so  little  was 
the  surfime  of  the  earth  changed  that  the  ve^ta- 
a'oa  continued  uninjured ;  the  olive-trees  remained 
from  which  the  dove  brought  its  token. 

We  allude  particularly  to  these  circumstances 
in  the  narrative  as  being  those  which  bear  most 
upon  the  probable  tuUttre  and  extent  of  the  event, 
which  it  IS  our  main  object  in  the  present  article 
to  examine,  according  to  the  tenor  of  what  little 
evidence  can  be  collected  on  the  subject,  whether 
from  the  terms  of  the  narrative  or  jfh>m  other 
sources  of  information  which  may  be  opened  to  us 
by  the  researches  of  science. 

Much,  indeed,  might  be  said  on  the  subject  in 
other  points  of  view ;  and  especially  in  a  more 
properly  theological  sense,  it  may  be  dwelt  upon 
as  a  part  of  the  great  series  of  divine  interpositions 
and  dispensations  which  the  sacred  history  dis^ 
closes.  But  our  present  object,  as  well  as  limits, 
will  restrict  us  nom  enlarging  on  these  topics ; 
or,  again,  upcMi  the  various  ideas  which  have  pre- 
vailol  on  the  subject  apart  from  Scripture  on  the 
one  hand,  or  science  on  the  other.  Thus,  we  need 
merely  allude  to  the  &et  that  in  almost  all  nations, 
from  the  remotest  periods,  there  have  prevailed 
certain  mythological  narratives  and  legendary 
tales  of  similar  catastrophes.  Such  narratives 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  rude  belief  of  the 
Ggjrptiaus,  Chaldsans,  Greeks,  Scythians,  and 
Celtic  tribes.  They  have  also  been  discovered 
among  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  and  the 
South  Sea  Islanders.  For  details  on  these  points 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  of  Bryant 
iAucietit  Myihologif)it  and  more  especially  to  the 
treatise  of  the  Rev.  L.  V.  Harcourton  the  Deluge, 
who  appears  to  have  collected  everything  of  this 
kind  Uttring  on  the  subject 

W^ilh  reference  to  our  present  design  the  most 
material  question -is  that  of  the  existence  of  those 
traces  which  it  might  be  supposed  would  be  dis- 
covered of  the  action  of  such  a  deluge  on  the 
existing  surface  of  the  globe ;  and  the  consequent 
views  which  we  must  adopt  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  accordance  or  discordance  which  such 
evidences  may  offer,  as  compared  with  the  written 
uarratifeb  • 
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The  evidence  which  geology  may  disdow  and 
which  can  in  any  degree  bear  on  our  present  sub- 
ject must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  confined 
to  indications  of  superficial  action  attributable  to 
the  agency  of  water,  subsequent  to  the  latest 
period  of  the  regular  geological  formations,  and, 
corresponding  in  character  to  a  temporary  inun- 
dation of  a  quiet  and  tranquil  nature,  of  a  depth 
sufficient  to  cover  the  highest  mountains,  and, 
lastly  (as  indeed  this  conmtion  implies),  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  ffl<>be;  or,  if  these  oonditioos 
should  not  be  fulfilled,  then,  indications  of  at 
least  something  approaching  to  this,  or  with  which 
the  terms  of  the  description  may  be  fiurly  nndei^ 
stood  and  interpreted  to  correspond. 

The  general  result  of  the  ^logical  researches 
into  this  subject  is  brieflv  this:  the  traces  of  cur- 
rents, and  the  like,  which  the  surAroe  of  the  earth 
does  exhibit,  and  which  might  be  ascribed  to  dtlur 
vial  action  of  some  kind,  are  certainly  not  the 
results  of  one  univereal  simultaneous  submeraence, 
but  of  many  distinct,  local,  aqueous  forees,  for  the 
most  part  continued  in  action  for  long  periods, 
and  of  a  kind  precisely  analosous  to  such  agency 
as  is  now  at  work,  while,  further,  many  parts 
of  the  existing  snrfiu^  show  no  traces  of  such 
operatkms ;  and  the  phenomena  of  the  volcanic 
districts  prove  distinctly  that  during  the  enor- 
mous periods  which  have  elapsed  since  the  craters 
were  active,  no  deluge  oould  possibly  hare  passed 
over  them  without  removing  all  those  hghter 
portions  of  their  exuvis  which  have  evidently 
remained  wholly  untouched  since  they. were 
ejected. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  thus  apparent,  that  we 
have  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  great  aqueona 
revolution  at  any  comparatively  recent  poiod 
having  affected  the  earth's  surface  over  any  con- 
siderable tract:  changes,  doubtless,  may  have 
been  produced  on  a  small,  scale  in  isolated  dis- 
tricts. The  phenomena  presented  by  caves  con- 
taining bones,  as  at  Kirkaale  and  other  localities, 
are  not  of  a  kind  forming  any  breach  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  analogies  by  which  all  the  changes 
in  the  surface  are  more  and  more  seen  to  have 
been  carried  on.  But  a  recent  sinraltaneous  in- 
tlnx  of  water  coTcring  the  globe,  and  ascending 
above  the  level  of  the  mountains,  must  have  left 
mdisputable  traces  of  its  influence^  which  not 
only  18  ao^  the  case,  but  againat  which  wa  have 
positive  facts  standing  out.  Apart  from  the  tes- 
timonies of  geology  there  are  other  sciences  which 
must  be  interrogated  on  such  a  subject  These 
are,  chiefly,  terrestrial  physics,  to  assign  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  supply  of  water  to  stand  all  over  the 
globe  five  miles  in  depth  above  the  level  of  the 
ordinary  sea ; — ^natural  history,  to  count  the  my- 
riads of  species  of  Hying  creatures  to  be  preserved 
and  continued  in  the  ark; — mechanics,  to  con- 
struct such  a  vessel  ;'-with  some  others  not  less 
necessary  to  the  case.  But  we  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  enter  more  minutely  on  such  points :  the 
reader  will  find  them  most  clearly  and  candidly 
stated  in  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Geology  and  Scripluref 
&c  p.  lao,  2nd  edit 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  nature  and  possible 
solutions  of  the  difficulty  thus  presented.  We 
believe  only  two  main  solutions  have  been  at- 
tempted. One  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
(ib.-  p.  294),  who  expressly  contends  that  there  ia 
no  real  oontkadiot'ion  between,  tbosa  faols  and  the 
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description  in  the  Moeaic  record,  when  the  latter 
\  U  correctly  interpreted.  This  more  correct  inter- 
'  pretation  then  refers,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
proper  import  of  the  Scripture  terms  commonly 
taken  to  imply  the  univeraalitt/  of  the  deluge. 
These  the  author  shows,  by  a  large  comparison  of 
similar  passages,  are  only  to  be  undei*stood  as 
expressing  a  great  extent ;  often,  indeed,  the  very 
same  phrase  is  applied  to  a  very  limited  region 
or  country,  as  in  Gen.  xli.  56 ;  Dent.  ii.  25 ; 
Acts  ii.  S,  &c.  Thus,  so  fiir  as  these  expressions 
are  concerned,  the  description  may  apply  to  a  local 
deluge. 

Next,  the  destruction  of  the  -whole  existing 
human  race  does  not  by  any  means  implj  this 
universality,  since,  by  ingenious  considerations  as 
to  the  multiplication  of  mankind  at  the  alleged 
era  of  the  deluge,  the  author  has  shown  that  they 
probably  had  not  extended  beyond  a  compara- 
tively limited  district  of  the  East. 

A  local  destruction  of  animal  life  would  also 
allow  of  such  a  reduction  of  the  numbers  to  be 
included  in  the  ark,  as  mi^ht  obviate  objections 
on  th^t  score ;  and  here  again  the  Oriental  idiom 
may  save  the  necessity  of  the  literal  supposition 
of  everyr  actual  species  being  included. 

Again,  certain  peculiar  difficulties  connected 
with  the  resting  of  the  ark  on  Mount  Ararat  are 
combated  by  supposing  the  name  incorrectly  ap- 
plied to  the  mountain  now  so  designated,  and 
really  to  belong  to  one  of  much  lower  elevation. 
Lastly,  this  author  suggests  considerations 
tending  to  fix  the  region  which  may  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  actual  inundation  described  by 
Moses,  in  about  that  part  of  Western  Asia  where 
there  is  a  large  district  now  considerably  de- 
pressed below  the  level  of  the  sea:  this  might 
nave  be«n  submerged  by  the  joint  action  of  rain, 
and  an  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  Persian  and 
Indian  Sea*.  And,  finally,  he  quotes  the  opinions 
of  several  approved  divines  in  confirmation  of 
such  a  view,  especially  as  bearing  upon  all  the 
essential  religious  instrucUon  which  the  narrative 
is  calculated  to  oonvey. 

Other  attempts  have  been  made  with  more  or 
less  probability  to  assign  particular  localities  as 
the  scene  of  the  Mosaic  deluge,  if  understood  to 
have  been  partial.  Some  diluvial  beds  posterior 
to  the  tertiary  formations  have  been  occasionally 
pointed  out  as  offering  some  probability  of  such 
an  origin.  Thus,  e,  g.  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton, 
seeretary  to  the  Geological  Society,  in  his  Tour 
in  Asia  Minor  (vol.  li.  p.  .386),  found  in  the 
plains  of  Armenia,  especially  in  some  localities 
near  Khorassan  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Arpachu 
or  Araxes,  a  remarkable  thin  bed  of  marl  con- 
taining shells  of  tertiary  (gii.  recent  ?)  species : 
these  he  attributes  to  a  local  deluge  occurring  (as 
the  position  of  the  bed  indicates)  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  Toleanic  action  which  has  taken  place 
in  that  district  He  expressly  adds  that  he 
regards  this  deluge  as  probably  coincident  with  the 
Mosaic ;  understanding  the  latter  in  a  restricted 
or  partial  sense,  and  ima^nins  it  explained  by 
physical  causes  which  might  have  followed  the 
yolcanie  action. 

The  only  other  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  is 
i  that  which,  accepting  the  letter  of  the  Scriptural 
!  I  narrative,  makes  the  deluge  strictly  universal ; 
i  j  and  allowing  (as  they  muet  be  allowed)  all  the 
; ;  difionltiii^  not  to  say  contradictions,  in  a  natural 
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sense,  involved  in  it,  accounts  for  them  all  by  s«- 
pernalural  agency.  In  fact,  the  ttfrms  of  the 
narrative,  strictly  taken,  may  perhaps  be  under- 
stood throughout  as  representing  the  whole  event, 
from  begiuuiug  to  end,  as  entirely  of  a  miracu- 
lous nature.  If  so,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  an 
end  to  all  difficulties  or  question,  since  there  are 
no  limits  to  omtiipo  ence;  and  one  miracle  is  not 
greater  than  another.  Thus,  Mr.  Lyell  (^Princi- 
ples ofGeol.  iv.  219.  4th  ed.^,  after  ably  recapitu- 
lating the  main  points  of  evidence,  as  far  as  phy 
sical  causes  are  concerned,  remarks,  *  If  we  believe 
the  flood  to  have  been  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  ordinary  laws  of  the  natural  world,  requiring 
a  miraculous  intervention  of  the  divine  power, 
then  it  is  evident  that  the  credibility  of  such  an 
event  cannot  be  enhanced  by  any  series  of  inun- 
dations, however  analogous,  of  which  the  geologist 
may  imagine  he  has  discovered  the  prooft.  For 
mv  own  part,  I  huve  always  considered  the  flood, 
when  its  universality,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  is  insisted  on,  as  a  preternatural  event  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  philosophical  inquiry,  whe 
ther  as  to  the  causes  employed  to  produce  it,  or 
tiie  effects  most  likely  to  result  from  it' 

In  a  word,  if  we  suppose  the  flood  to  have  been 
miraculously  produced,  and  all  the  difficulties 
thus  overcome,  wc  must  also  suppose  that  it  was 
not  only  miraculously  terminated  also,  but  every 
trace  and  mark  of  it  supematurally  effaced  and 
destroyed. 

Now,  considering  the  immento  amount  of  su- 
pernatural agency  thus  rendered  necessary,  this 
hypothesis  has  appeared  to  some  quite  untenable. 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  particular  (whom  no  one  will 
suspect  of  any  leaning  to  scepticism),  enlarges  on 
the  difficulty  (p.  157,  and  note),  and  offers  some 
excellent  remarks  on  the  general  question  of  mi- 
racles (p.  84-S9) ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
however  plausible  may  be  the  assertion  that  all 
miracles  are  alike,  yet  the  idea  of  supernatural 
agen<^  to  so  enormous  an  amount  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  is,  to  man^  minds  at  least  very 
staggering,  if  not  wholly  iradmissible.  In  fact, 
in  stretching  the  argument  to  such  an  extent  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  may  be  trenching 
upon  difficulties  in  another  quarter,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently reganling  the  force  of  the  evidence  on 
which  any  miracles  are  supported  [Miracle]. 

In  any  point  of  view,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  subject  involves  difficulties  of  no  inconsider- 
able amount;  and  if,  after  due  consideration  of 
the  suggestions  offered  for  their  solution,  we 
should  still  feel  it  necessary  to  retain  a  cautious 
suspense  of  judgment  on  the  subject,  it  may  be 
also  borne  in  mind  that  such  hesitation  will  not 
involve  the  dereliction  of  any  material  religious 
doctrine. 

DE'MAS,  a  Thessalonian  Christian  who  was 
for  a  time  associated  with  St  Paul,  but  who  after- 
wards abandoned  him  at  Rome,  either  from  bein^ 
discouraged  by  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the 
service,  or  in  pursuit  of  temporal  advantages  (Col. 
iv.  14  ;  Philem.  24  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  10). 

DEMETRIUS,  a  man's  name,  denoting  a 
votarv  of  Ceres,  and  very  common  amonff  thi* 
Greeks.^  The  persons  uf  this  name  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  are — 

1.  DEMETRIUS  SOTER,  king  of  Syria. 
He  was  son  of  Seleucus  IV.,  surnamed  Phifopa- 
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tor ;  bat,  being  an  hosta^  at  Rome  at  the  time 
of  his  fitheKs  death,  his  uncle,  the  notorious 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  assumed  the  crown  of  Syria, 
and  retained  it  eleven  years.  After  him  it  was 
held  two  jears  by  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator, 
who  was  put  to  death  in  b.c.  162  by  Demetrius, 
who  then  arrived  in  Syria  and  secured  the  royal 
heritage  from  which  he  had  so  long  been  ex- 
clade<L  He  reigned  twelve  jears,  b.c.  1G2-I50. 
The  points  in  which  his  history  connects  him 
with  the  Jews  are  alone  of  interest  in  this  work, 
and  these  points  belong  to  the  history  of  the 
Maccabees  [see  art  Maccabees].  To  his  time 
belong  the  latter  end  of  the  government  of  Judas 
in  Israel  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Jonathan. 
He  acted  oppressively  and  unjustly  towards  them ; 
but,  when  a  rival  arose  in  Uie  person  of  Alex- 
ander Balas,  he  bade  so  high  for  the  support  of 
Jonathan  as  to  create  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity ; 
for  which  cause,  as  well  as  from  resentment  at 
the  injuries  he  had  inflicted  on  them,  the  Jews 
espoused  the  cause  of  Baias,  to  whose  success 
they  in  no  slight  degree  contributed  [Alezandeb 
BalasI. 

2.  DEMETRIUS  NICATOR,  or  NICA- 
NOR,  son  of  the  preceding,  but  who  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  tlirone  till  b.c.  146,  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Alexander  Balas,  and  then  recovered  it 
chiefly  by  the  assistance  of  bis  father-in-law 
Ptolemy  Philometor.  He  at  first  treated  the 
Jews  well,  but  eventually  gave  them  so  much 
cause  for  dissatis&ction  that  Uiey  readily  espoused 
the  cause  of  Antiochus  Theos,  son  of  Alexander 
Balas.  Demetrius  underwent  many  vicissitudes, 
and  passed  several  years  (u-C.  141 -IS.*))  in  cap- 
iWitv  among  the  Parthians,  from  which  he  even- 
tually returned  and  recovered  his  throne,  which 
he  continued  to  occupy  till  B.c.  I'iC,  when  he  was 
defeated  in  battle  by  the  pretender  Alexander 
Zebina,  and  afterwards  slain  at  Tyre,  whither  he 
had  fled  [Maccabees]. 

3.  DEMETRIUS,  a  silversmith  at  Ephesus, 
who,  being  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
under  the  preaching  of  Paul,  assembled  his 
fellow-craftsmen,  and  excited  a  tumult  by  ha- 
ranguing them  on  the  danger  that  threa  turned  the 
worship  of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  conse- 
quently their  own  craft  as  silversmiths.  Their 
employment  was  to  make  'silver  shrines  for 
Diana*  (Acts  xix.  24);  and  it  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  these  'shrines'  were  silver  mcxlels 
of  the  temple,  or  of  its  ach'tum  or  chapel,  in  which 
perhaps  a  little  image  of  the  goddess  was  placed. 
These,  it  seems,  were  purchased  by  foreigners, 
who  either  could  not  perform  their  devotions  at 
the  temple  itself,  or  who,  after  having  done  so, 
carried  them  away  as  memorials  or  for  purposes 
of  worship.  The  continual  resort  of  foreigners 
to  Ephesus  from  all  parts,  on  account  of  the 
sinffular  veneration  in  which  the  image  of  the 
goddess  was  held,  must  have  rendered  this  manu- 
facture very  profitable,  and  sufficiently  explains 
the  anxiety  of^Demetrius  and  his  fellow-craftsmen. 

4.  DEMETRIUS,  a  Christian,  mentioned  with 
commendation  in  3  John  12.  From  the  con- 
nexion of  St  John  with  Ephesus  at  the  time  the 
Epistle  was  written,  some  have  supposed  that  this 
Demetrius  is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  and  that 
he  had  been  converted  to  Chnstiauity.  But  this 
is  a  mere  conjecture,  rendered  the  more  uncertain 
by  the  commonness  of  the  name. 
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DEMON.    This  word   is  used  by  beatheo 

writers  with  great  latitude,  being  applit^  by  them, 
1.  to  every  order  of  beings  superior  to  man,  in- 
cluding even  the  Highest;  2.  it  is  applied  to  any 
particular  divinity ;  3.  to  the  inferior  divinities ; 
4.  to  a  class  of  beings  between  gods  and  men. 
Of  these  latter  some  were  habitually  benevolent, 
and  others  malignant  To  the  former  class  be- 
long the  tutelary  genii  of  cities,  and  the  guar- 
dian spirits  of  individuals,  as  the  demon  of 
Socrates.  5.  By  an  easy  metonymy  it  is  used  to 
denote  fortune,  chance,  fate.  Since  no  distinct 
ideas  of  the  ancient  Jewish  doctrines  concerning 
demons  can  be  obtained  from  the  Septuagint,  we 
next  have  recourse  to  the  heathens,  and  fi-om  their 
writing  owing  to  the  universal  prevalence  of 
belief  m  demons,  ample  information  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  following  is  offered  as  a  summary 
of  their  opinions. 

1.  Demons,  in  the  theolosy  of  the  Gentiles,  are 
middle  beings,  between  gods  and  mortals.  This 
is  the  judgment  of  Plato,  which  will  be  considered 
decisive : — *  Every  demon  is  a  middle  being  be- 
tween God  and  mortal.' 

2  Demons  were  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  were 
the  souls  of  good  men,  which  upon  their  de- 
parture from  the  body  were  callea  heroes,  were 
afterwards  raised  to  the  dignity  of  demons,  and 
subsequently  to  that  of  gixls.  It  was  also  be- 
lieved that  the  souls  oibad  men  became  evil 
demons.  The  other  kind  of  demons  were  of 
more  noble  origin  than  the  human  race,  having 
never  inhabited  human  bodies. 

3.  Those  demons  who  had  once  been  souls  of 
men  were  the  objects  of  immediate  worship  among 
the  heathens  (Deut  xxvi.  14;  Ps.  cvi.  28;  Isa. 
viil  1 9),  and  it  is  in  contradistinction  to  these  that 
Jehovah  is  so  frequently  called  'the  living  God' 
(Deut.  V.  6,  &c.  &c.). 

4.  The  heathens  held  that  some  demons  were 
malignant  bv  nature^  and  not  merely  so  when 
provoked  and  offended.  Plutarch  says,  '  It  is  a 
very  ancient  opinion  that  there  are  certain  wicked 
and  malignant  demons,  who  envy  good  men,  and 
endeavour  to  hinder  them  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue, 
lest  they  should  be  partakers  of  greater  happiness 
than  they  enjoy.'  Pythagoras  held  that  certain 
demons  sent  diseases  to  men  and  cattle. 

In  Inter  times  Josephus  uses  the  word  demon 
always  in  a  bad  sense,  as  do  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  when  using  it  as  from  them- 
selves^  and  in  their  own  sense  of  it  'Demons 
are  no  other  than  the  spirits  of  the  wicked,  that 
enter  into  men  and  kill  them,  unless  they  can 
obtain  some  help  against  them.' 

It  is  frequently  supposed  that  the  demons  of 
the  New  Testament  are  fallen  angels;  on  the 
contrary  !t  is  maintained  by  Farmer,  that  the 
word  is  never  applied  to  the  Devil  and  his  angels, 
and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  restricting 
the  term  to  spirits  of  a  higher  order  than  man- 
kind. They  who  uphold  the  former  opinion  urge 
that  our  Lord,  when  accused  of  casting  out 
demons  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  demons,  re- 
plies. How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan  (^Mark  iii. 
23,  &c.)  ?  It  is  further  urged,  that  it  is  but  (kir 
and  natural  to  suppose  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  use  the  word  demons  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by  their  con- 
temporaries, which,  as  it  appears  from  Josephus 
and  other  authorities,  was,  that  of  the  spirits  of 
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file  iricked;  and  that  if  these  writers  had  meant 
anythine  else  they  would  hare  given  notice  of  so 
wide  a  deviation  from  popular  usage. 

DEMONIACS,  demonized  persons,  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  those  who  were  supposed  to 
have  a  demon  or  demons  occupying  them,  sus- 
pending the  faculties  of  their  mmds,  and  govern- 
mg  the  members  of  their  hodies,  so  that  what 
was  said  aod  done  by  the  demoniacs  was  ascribed 
to  the  in-dwelling  demon. 

The  correctness  of  the  opinion  respecting  those 
who  are  called  demoniacs  m  the  New  Testament 
which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  and  other 
nations  m  the  tfme  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles, 
has  been  called  in  question.  On  the  one  nand  it 
is  urged  that  the  details  of  the  evangelical  his- 
tory afford  decisive  evidence  of  the  truth  and 
realitv  of  demoniacal  possessions  in  the  sense 
already  explained,  at  least  during  the  commence- 
ment of  Christianity;  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
contended  that  the  accounts  in  question  may  all 
be  understood  as  the  phenomena  of  certain  dis- 
eases, particularly  hypodiondria,  insanity,  and 
epilepsy ;  that  the  sacred  writers  used  the  popular 
Imnguagt  in  reference  to  the  subject,  but  that  they 
themselves  understood  no  more  than  that  the 

E arsons  were  the  subjects  of  ordinary  diseases, 
ere  issue  is  joined— and  it  is  to  the  evidence 
in  this  cause  that  our  attention  will  now  be 
directed. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  demoniaca  were 
really  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  urge  the  fol- 
lowing eonsiderations  : — 

1.  The  demoniacs  express  themselves  in  a  way 
nnufiual  fbr  hypochondriacal,  insane,  or  epileptic 
persons  (Matt.  viii.  29 ;  Mark  i.  24) ;  they  pos- 
sessed supernatural  strength  (Mark  v.  4) ;  mey 
a^nre  Jesus  not  to  torment  them ;  they  answer 
the  questions  proposed  to  them  in  a  rational 
manner ;  they  are  disttnctiy  said  to  have  '  come 
out  of  men  and  to  have  *  entered  into  swine,*  and 
that  consequentiy  the  whole  herd,  amounting  to 
about  two  thousand,  ran  violentiy  down  a  pre- 
dpice  hito  the  sea  (Matt  viii.  32:  Mark  v.  13). 
The  supposition  which  has  been  mainuined  by 
Lardner  amonR  others,  that  tiic  swine  were  driven 
into  the  sea  by  the  demoniac»t  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  language  of  the  narrative,  being  also  highly 
improbable  in  itself:  madmen  do  not  act  in  con- 
cert, and  rarely  pursue  the  same  train  of  maniacal 
reasoning. 

2.  No  mental  diseases  are  predicated  of  the 
dumb  (Matt  ix.  32),  or  of  the  blind  and  dumb 
(Matt  xii.  22).  Do  such  diseases  ever  produce 
blindness? 

9.  It  is  admitted  that  the  symptoms  of  the  youth 
described  Matt  xvii.  15;  Mark  ix.  17:  Luke  ix. 
39,  coincide  precisely  with  those  of  epilepsy,  but 
they  are  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the  demon  in 
that  very  account 

4.  The  damsel  at  Philippi  is  said  to  have  been 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination^  which  was 
the  means  of  obtaining  much  gain  to  her  masters, 
and  to  have  understood  the  divine  commission 
of  Paul  and  his  companions  (Acts  xvi.  17).  Is  this 
to  be  ascribed  merely  to  an  aberration  of  mind? 

5.  The  demoniacs  themselves  confess  that  they 
were  possessed  with  demons  (Mark  v.  9) :  the 
same  is  asserted  of  them  by  their  relatives  (Matt 
XT.  22).    The  Aposties  and  Evangelists  assert  , 
that  persona  posseased  with  demons  were  brought 
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unto  Jesos  (Matt  iv.  24 ;  Mark  i.  32),  or  met  bin 
(Luke  viii.  27).  Jesus  commands  them  not  lo 
make  him  known  as  the  Messiah  (Mark  i.  34, 
margin);  rebuked  them  (Matt  xvii.  18).  1*he 
Evangelists  declare  that  the  demons  departed  from 
their  victims  at  his  command  (Matt  xvii.  18; 
Mark  ix.  25,  26 ;  Luke  iv.  35  ;  xi.  14) ;  and  Jesoa 
himself  asserts  it  (Luke  Xiii.  32). 
'  6.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  make 
distinctions  between  the  diseased  and  the  de- 
moniacs (Mark  i.  32;  Luke  vi.  17,  IS);  and 
Jesus  himself  does  so  (Matt  x.  8,  &c.). 

7.  The  dimoniacs  knew  Jesos  to  be  the  son  of 
God  (Matt  viii.  29 ;  Mark  L  24 ;  v.  7),  and  the 
Christ  (Luke  iv.  41). 

8.  Jesus  addresses  the  demons  (Matt  viii.  32 ; 
Mark  v.  18 ;  ix.  25 ;  Luke  iv.  35):  so  does  Fao! 
([Acts  xvi.  18).  Jesus  bids  them  be  silent  (Mark 
i.  25);  to  depart,  and  enter  no  more  into  the 
person  (Mark  ix.  25). 

9.  In  Luke  x.  the  seventy  are  related  to  hare 
returned  to  Jesus,  saying,  *  Lord,  even  the  demons 
are  subject  to  us  through  tbv  name  ^  and  Jesus 
replies,  ver.  18,  'I  beheld  Satan,  as  lightning, 
fall  from  heaven.' 

10.  When  Jesus  was  accused  by  the  Pharisees 
of  casting  out  demons  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince 
of  the  demoufl,  he  ar^ed  that  there  could  be  no 
discord  among  demoniacal  beings  (Matt  xii.  25, 

&C). 

1 1.  Jesus  makes  certain  graivitoia  observations 
respecting  demons  (see  Matt  xii.  43,  44) ;  whiefa 
seem  like  facts  in  their  natural  history.  In  re- 
gard to  the  demon  cast  out  of  the  youth,  which 
the  disciples  could  not  cast  out,  he  says,  *  this 
kind  (t.  «.  demons)  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer 
and  fasting.'  Can  these  words  be  understood 
otherwise  man  as  revealing  a  real  and  particular 
fhct  respecting  the  nature  of  demons  (Matt  xvii. 
21)? 

,  12.  The  woman  which  had  a  spirit  of  infir- 
mity, and  was  bowed  together  (Luke  xiii.  1 1),  is, 
by  our  Lord  himself,  said  to  have  been  bound  by 
Satan  (v.  16).  In  the  same  way  St  Peter  spealu 
of  all  the  persons  who  were  healed  by  Jesus,  as 
being  '  oppressed  of  the  devil'  (Acts  x.  38). 

13.  It  IS  further  pleaded,  that  it  sinks  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  our  Saviour's  miracles, 
to  suppose  that  when  he  is  said  to  have  cast  out 
devils,  all  that  is  meant  is,  that  he  healed  dis- 
eases. 

To  these  arfproents  the  opponents  of  the  theory 
of  real  demoniacal  possessions  reply,  generally, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
general  beli^  of  the  Jewish  nation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sadducees,  and  of  most  other 
nations,  that  the  spirits  of  dead  men,  especially  of 
those  who  had  lived  evil  lives,  and  died  by  vio- 
lent deaths,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  bodies  of 
men,  and  to  produce  the  effects  ascribed  to  them 
in  the  popular  creed ;  but  the  fact  and  real  state 
of  the  case  was,  that  those  who  were  considered 
to  be  possessed  were  a£9icted  with  some  peculiar 
diseases  of  mind  or  body,  which,  their  true 
causes  not  beiiifi^  generally  understood,  were,  Sus 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  ascribed  to  supernatural 
powers;  and  tiiat  Je&us  and  his  apostles,  wishing 
of  course  to  be  understood  by  thnr  contempora- 
ries, and  owing  to  other  reasons  which  can  be 
pointed  out,  were  under  the  necessity  of  express- 
ing  themselves   in  popular  language,  and  of 
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s<>vining  to  admit,  or  at  least  of  not  denying,  its 
.'(irrectnt!ss.  They  further  plead  that  the  fact, 
idmitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  demon  so  actu- 
ated the  possessKi,  as  that  whatever  they  did,  was 
uot  to  be  distinguished  from  hia.  agency,  reduors 
:he  queKtion,  so  far  as  phenomena  are  concenied, 
'o  one  simple  inquiry',  namely,  -whether  these 
phenomena  ai*e  such  as  can  be  accounted  for  with- 
)ut  resorting  to  supernatural  agency.  They  assert 
hat  the  symptoms  predicated  of  demoniacs  cor- 
i-espond  with  the  oniinary  symptoms  of  disease, 
ma  especially  of  hypochondria,  insanity,  and 
epilepsy ;  that  the  sacred  writers  themselves  give 
intimations,  as  plain  as  could  be  expected  under 
'heir  circumstances,  that  thev  employed  popular 
language) ;  that  consequently  they  are  not^  to 
be  oonsi'lered  as  teaching  doctrines  or  asserting 
(acts  wh^u  tlicy  use  such  language ;  and  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  agency  of  departed  spirits  on  the 
bodies  of  men  is  inconsistent  with  certain  pe- 
culiar and  express  doctrines  of  Christ  and  nis 
jposttes. 

With  regard  to  the  symptoms  related  of  the 
demoniacs,  it  is  ur^ed  that  such  persons  as  were 
called  demoniacs  m  other  countries,  and*  who 
!ieem  to  have  laboured  under  precisely  the  same 
symptoms,  are  reotrued  to  have  been  cured  by  the 
use  of  medicines,  Josephus  and  the  Jewish  phy- 
Nicians  sj^eak  of  medicmes  composed  of  stones, 
roots,  and  herbs,  being  useful  to  demoniacs.  The 
..■ure  of  diseases  by  such  methods  is  intelligible ; 
but  is  it  rational  to  t)elieve  that  the  spirits  of  dead 
men  were  dislodged  from  human  bodies  by  medical 
prescriptions  ? 

1.  With  regard  to  the  two  demoniacs  at  Ga- 
dara  (or  one,  according  to  Mark  and  Luke),  it  is 
concluded  that  they  were  madmen,  who  &ncied 
that  there  were  within  them  innumerable  spirits 
!)f  dead  men.    Accordingly  they  dwelt  among  the 
tombst  about  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  be- 
lieved to  hover,  went  naked,  were  ungovernable, 
cried  aloud,  attacked  passengers,  beat  themselves, 
and  had  m  their  phrensy  broken  every  chain  by 
which  they  had  been  bound.    Strength  almost 
superhuman  is  a  common  attendant  on  insanity. 
Their  question,  'Art  thou  come  to  torment  us?' 
refers  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  ttie  insane  in  those 
inies,  and  which  they  had  no  doubt  shared,  in 
he  endeavours  of  men  to  *  tame '  them.    Both 
Mark  and  Luke  the  physician  describe  the  demo- 
iiac  as  in  *  his  rignt  mind,*  when  healed,  which 
niplies  previous  insanity  ^see  also  Matt  zii.  22 ; 
£v.  28;  xvil.  18;  Luke  vii.  21 ;  viii.  2;  ix.  42). 
1 1  is  true  that  these  demoniacs  address  Jesus  as 
he  Son  of  God,  but  they  might  have  heard  in 
*.heir  lucid  intervals  that  Jesus,  whose  fame  was 
il ready  diffused  throughout  Syria,  was  regarded 
)y  the  people  as  the  Messiah.    They  show  their 
nsanity,   *  their  shaping  fancies,*  by  imagining 
Ley  were  demons  without  number,  and  by  re- 
{nesting  permission  to  enter  tlie  swine.    M'ould 
ctual  demons  choose  such  an  habitation  ?    They 
peak  and  answer,  indeed,  in  a  rational  manner, 
lit  agreeably  to  Locke's  definition  of  madmen, 
hey  reason  right  on  false  principles,  aod,  taking 
iucies  for  realities,  make  right  deductions  from 
hem.    Thus  you  shall  find  a  distracted  man 
i'ancying  himself  a  king,  and  with  a  ri>iht  iufer- 
jnce  require  suitable  attendance.     Others,  who 
Iiave  thought  themselves  glass,  take  the  needful 
care  to  preserve  such  brittle  bodies.    It  is  true 
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that  Jesus  commands  the  \indean  spirit  (so  called 
because  believed  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  dead  man), 
but  he  does  this  merely  to  excite  the  attention  of 
the  people,  and  to  give  them  full  opportunity  to 
observe  the  miracle.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  madmen  drove  the  swine,  but  merely 
that,  tit  keeping  tciUi  all  the  drcumstances,  the 
insanity  of  the  demoniacs  was  transferred  to 
them,  as  the  leprosy  of  Naaman  was  transferred 
to  Gehazi,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
miraculous  power  of  Chnst ;  and  though  this  wa." 
a  punitive  mii*acle,  it  might  serve  the  good  pur- 
pose of  discouraginff  the  expectation  of  temporal 
benefits  from  him.  If  the  demoniac  is  represented 
as  worshipping  Jesus,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  insane  often  show  great  respect  (o  parti- 
cular persons. 

2.  The  men  who  were  dumb,  and  both  blind 
and  dumb,  are  not  said  to  have  been  disordered  in 
their  intellects,  any  more  than  the  blind  man  hi 
John  V.  The  disease  in  their  organs  was  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  the  influence  of  demons.  It  n 
observable  that  in  the  parallel  passage  (Matt  ix. 
32),  the  evangelist  says  the  man  was  dumb. 

3.  The  S3rmptoms  of  epilepsy  in  the  youth  de- 
scribed Matt  xvii.  15,  are  too  evident  not  to  bc 
acknowledg^  If  the  opinion  of  relatives  is  to 
be  pressed,  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  this  case 
the  father  says  his  *  son  is  lunatic'  It  was  most 
probably  a  case  of  combined  epilepsy  and  lunacy, 
which  has  been  common  in  all  ages.  Epilepsy 
was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon  in 
those  times.  The  literal  interpretation  of  popu- 
lar languace  would  therefore  require  us  to  be- 
lieve that  lie  was  ^moonstrudc,'  as  well  as  a 
demoniac. 

4.  The  damsel  at  Philippi  is  said  by  Luke  tc. 
have  been  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  Jf)o//o.  It 
was  her  fixed  idea.  The  ^ft  of  divination  is  said 
by  Cicero  to  have  been  ascribed  to  Apolla  In- 
sane persons,  pretending  to  prophesy  under  the 
influence  of  Apollo,  would  be. likely  to  gain 
money  from  the  credulous,  A  belief  among  th<> 
common  people  that  the  ravings  of  insanity  were 
sacred,  was  not  confined  to  E^pt  The  apostle, 
who  tauffht  that  an  'idol  is  nothing  in  the 
world,'  Old  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  her 
soothsaying.  Many  demoniacs  are  mentioned, 
the  peculiar  symptoms  of  whose  diseases  are  not 
stated,  as  Mary  Magdalene  (Mark  xvi.  9),  out  of 
whom  Jesus  cast  seven  demons,  i,  s.  restored  from 
an  inveterate  insanity  (seven  beinff  the  Jewish 
number  of  perfection),  supposed  to  be  caused  bv 
the  united  agencv  of  seven  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Yet  she  is  said  to  have  been  healed  (Luke  viii.  2), 

5.  If  Jesus  forbade  the  demoniacs  to  say  he 
was  the  Christ,  it  was  because  the  declaration  of 
such  persons  on  the  subject  would  do  more  harm 
than  ^ood.  If  he  rebuked  them  he  also  rebuked 
the  wmd  (Matt  viii.  26),  and  the  fever  (Luke  iv. 
39).  If  it  be  said  of  them,  they  departed,  so  it 
is  also  said  of  the  leprosy  (Mark  i.  42). 

6.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  Dwike  a  distinction  between 
the  diseased  and  those  possessed  of  demons,  or 
whether  they  specify  the  demoniacs  by  them- 
selves, as  they  specify  the  lunatics  (Matt  iv.  24), 
merely  as  a  distinct  and  peculiar  c/ciMof  the  sick. 
It  is,  however,  most  important  to  observe  that  St. 
Peter  includes  *air  who  were  healed  by  Jesus, 
under  the  phrase  them  that  wers  oppressed  cfths 
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devil,  many  of  whom  Irere  not  described  by  the 
Evangelists  as  subjects  of  demoniacal  possession. 
Sometimes  the  specification  of  the  demoniacs  is 
omitted  in  the  general  recitals  of  miraculous 
cures  (Matt  xi.  5),  and  this,  too,  on  the  important 
occasion  of  our  Lord  sending  to  John  the  Baptist 
an  account  of  the  miraculous  evidence  attenain|;^ 
his  preaching  (Matt  xi.  5).  Does  not  this  Iook 
as  if  they  were  considered  as  included  under  the 
sick? 

7.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  all  the  demoniacs 
knew  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah. 

8.  It  is  admitted  that  Jesus  addresses  the  de- 
mons, but  then  it  may  be  said  that  his  doing  so 
has  reference  partly  to  the  persons  themselves  in 
whom  demons  were  supposed  to  be,  and  partly 
to  the  bystanders ;  for  the  same  reason  that  he 
rebuked  the  winds  in  an  audible  voice,  as  also 
the  fever. 

9.  With  regard  to  our  Lord's  reply  to  the 
seventy,  it  will  not  be  urged  that  it  was  intended 
of  a  local  fall  of  Satan  from  heaven,  unless  it 
may  be  supposed  to  allude  to  his  primeval  expul- 
sion ;  but  this  sense  is  scarcely  relevant  to  the 
occasion.  If,  then,  the  literal  sense  be  neces- 
sarily departed  from,  a  choice  must  be  made  out 
of  the  various  figurative  interpretations  of  which 
the  words  admit ;  and  taking  the  word  Satan  here 
in  its  generic  sense,  of  whatever  is  inimical  or 
opposed  to  the  Gospel,  Jesus  may  be  understood 
to  say,  I  foresaw  the  glorious  results  of  your 
mission  in  the  triumphs  which  would  attend  it 
over  the  most  formidable  obstacles.  Heaven  is 
often  used  in  the  sense  of  political  horizon  (Isa. 
xiv.  12,  13;  Matt  xxiv.  29).  To  be  cast  from 
heaven  to  hell  is  a  phrase  for  total  downfall 
(Luke  X.  15 ;  Rev.  xii.  7-9).  Cicero  says  to  Mark 
Antony,  You  have  hurled  your  colleagues  down 
from  heaven.  Satan  is  here  used  tropically. 
Our  Lord  does  not,  therefore,  assert  the  real 
operation  of  demons. 

10.  In  the  refutation  of  the  charge  that  he  cast 
out  demons  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  de- 
mons, be  simply  argues  with  the  Pharisees  upon 
their  oum  piinciples,  and  'judges  them  out  of 
'heir  own  mouth,'  without  assuming  the  truth  of 
those  principles. 

11.  The  facts  he  seems  to  assert  respecting  the 
wandering  of  demons  through  dry  places  (Matt, 
xii.  45),  were  already  admitted  in  the  popular 
creed  of  the  Jews.  They  believed  that  demons 
wandered  in  desolate  places  (Baruch  iv.  35). 
Upon  these  ideas  he  founds  a  parable  or  simili- 
tude, without  involving  an  opinion  of  their  ac- 
curacy, to  describe  *  the  end  of  this  generation.* 
The  observations  respecting  prayer  and  fasting 
seem  to  have  relation  to  that  faith  in  God  which 
he  exhorts  his  apostles  to  obtain.  Prayer  and 
fasting  would  serve  to  enable  them  to  perceive 
the  divine  suggestion  which  accompanied  every 
miracle,  and  which  the  apostles  had  not  perceived 
upon  this  occasion,  though  given  them,  because 
their  animal  nature  had  not  been  sufficiently  sub- 
dued. 

12.  The  application  of  the  term  Satan  to  the 
case  of  the  woman  who  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity, 
is  plainly  an  arming  with  the  Jews  on  their  own 
principles.  It  is  intended  to  heighten  the  an- 
tithesis b:;twGen  the  loosing  of  an  ox  from  his 
stall,  and  loosina  the  daughter  of  Abraham  whom 
Satati,  as  the^f  SeUevedf  had  bound  eighteen  years. 
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13.  The  objection  taken  from  the 
consequence  of  explaining  the  casting  out  of  de- 
mons to  signify  no  more  than  the  cure  of  diseases, 
that  it  tends  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the  Saviour's 
miracles,  depends  upon  the  reader's  complexion 
of  mind,  our  prior  knowledge  of  the  relative 
dignity  of  miracles,  and  some  other  things,  per- 
haps, of  which  we  are  not  competent  judges. 

it  has  further  been  observed,  that  the  theory  of 
demoniacal  possessions  is  opposed  to  the  knowi: 
and  express  doctrines  of  Chnst  and  his  Apostles. 
They  teach  us  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  enter 
a  state  corresponding  to  their  character,  no  niori 
to  return  to  this  world  (Luke  xvi.  22,  &c. ;  xxiii 
43;  2  Cor.  v.  I ;  Phil.  L  21).  With  regaixi  tc 
Uie  fallen  angels,  the  representations  of  their 
confinement  are  totally  opposed  to  the  notion  of 
their  wandering  about  the  world  and  tormenting 
its  inhabitants  (2  Pet  ii.  4 ;  Jude,  ver.  6).  If  it 
be  said  that  Jesus  did  not  correct  the  popular 
opinion,  still  he  nowhere  denies  that  the  pheno- 
mena in  question  arose  from  diseases  only.  Ht 
took  no  side ;  it  was  not  his  province.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  attack  the  misconception  in  a 
formal  manner ;  it  would  be  supplanted  whenever 
his  doctrine  respecting  the  state  of  the  dead  was 
embraced.  To  have  done  so  would  have  engaged 
our  Lord  in  prolix  arguments  with  a  people  in 
whom  the  notion  was  so  deeply  rooted,  and  have 
led  him  away  too  much  from  ue  purposes  of  his 
ministry.  *  It  was  one  of  the  many  things  he 
had  to  say,  but  they  could  not  ^en  bear  them.' 
It  is  finally  urged  that  the  antidemoniacal  theory 
does  not  detract  from  the  divine  authoritv  of  the 
Saviour,  the  reality  of  lus  miracles,  or  the  inte- 
grity of  the  historians. 

DENA'KIUS,  the  principal  silver  coin  of  the 
Romans,  which  took  its  name  fh>m  having  been 
originally  equal  to  ten  ases.  It  was  in  later  times 
(after  B.C.  217)  current  also  among  the  Jews, 
and  is  the  cpin  which  is  called  *a  penny'  in  the 
Auth.  Vers.  The  denarii  were  first  coined  in 
B.C.  2G9,  or  four  years  after  the  first  Punic  war, 
and  the  more  ancient  specimens  are  much  heavier 
than  those  of  later  date.  Those  coined  in  the 
early  period  of  the  commonwealth  have  the  ave- 
rage weight  of  60  grains,  and  those  coined  under 
the  empire  of  52*5  grains.  With  some  allow- 
ance for  alloy,  the  former  would  be  worth  8^., 
and  the  latter  7id.    It  has  been  supposed,  how- 


ever, that  the  reduction  of  weight  did  not  take 
place  till  the  time  of  Nero ;  and  in  that  case  the 
denarii  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  must  have  been 
of  the  former  weight  and  value,  although  l^d.  is 
the  usual  computation.  A  denarius  was  the  day- 
wages  of  a  labourer  in  Palestine  (Matt  xx.  2,  9, 
13) ;  and  the  daily  pay  of  a  Roman  soldier  was 
less.  In  the  time  of  Cfhrist  the  denarius  bore  the 
image  of  the  emperor  (Matt.  xxii.  19 ;  Mark  xiL 
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16),  Imt  formerfj  it  -was  imprened  with  the  sym- 
bols of  the  repoblic. 

DER'BE»  a  small  town  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurian  mountains,  CO 
miles  south  by  east  from  Iconium,  and  18  miles 
east  of  Lystra.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Gains, 
the  friend  and  fallow- traveller  of  Paul  (Acts  xx. 
4) ;  and  it  was  to  this  place  that  Paul  and  Bar- 
I  abas  fled  when  expelled  from  Iconium,  a.d.  41 
(Acts  xiv.  6). 

DESERTS.  In  the  East,  wide,  extended  plains 
are  usually  liable  to  drought,  and  consequently 
to  barrenness.  Hence  the  Hebrew  language  de- 
scribes a  plain^  a  deaertf  and  an  unfruitful  waste^ 
by  the  same  word.  The  term  which  is  in  general 
rendered  *  wilderness,'  means,  properly,  a  grazing 
tractf  uncultivated  and  destitute  of  wood,  but  m 
for  pasture — a  heath  or  steppe.  The  pasturet  of 
tht  wildemett  arementioued  in  Ps.  Ixv.  13;  Joel 
i.  19;  Luke  xt.  4;  and  may  be  very  well  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  the  fact,  that  even  the 
I  Desert  of  Arabia,  which  is  utterly  burnt  up  with 
excessive  drought  in  summer,  is  in  winter  and 
spring  covered  with  rich  and  tender  herbage. 
Whence  it  is  diat  the  Arabian  tribes  retreat  into 
their  deserts  on  the  approach  of  the  autumnal 
rains,  and  when  spring  has  ended  and  the 
droughts  commence,  return  to  the  lands  of  rivers 
and  mountains,  in  search  of  the  pastures  which 
the  deserts  no  longer  afford.  The  same  word 
may  therefore  denote  a  region  which  is  desert, 
and  also  one  which,  at  stated  seasons,  contains 
rich  and  abundant  pastures.  But  in  fsict  the 
word  translated  in  our  Bibles  by  *  desert'  or 
'wilderness'  often  means  no  more  than  the  com- 
mon, uncultiyated  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns  on  which  the  inhabitants  grazed  their 
domestic  cattle. 

The  term  a  great  desert  or  wilderness  is  espe- 
cially applied  to  that  desert  of  Stony  Arabia  in 
which  the  Israelites  sojourned  under  Moses 
(Num.  xxL  20 ;  xxiii.  28 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  7  ;  IxxTiii. 
40,  &C.).  This  was  the  most  terrible  of  the  de- 
serts with  which  the  Israelites  were  acquainted, 
and  the  only  real  desert  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  It  is  described  under  Arabia  ; 
as  is  also  that  Eastern  desert  extending  from  the 
eastern  border  of  the  country  beyond  Judsa  to 
the  Euphrates.  It  is  emphatically  called  'the 
Desert,'  without  any  proper  name,  in  Exod.  xxiii. 
31 ;  Deut  xi.  24. 

The  sereral  deserts  or  wildernesses  mentioned 
m  Scripture  are  the  following,  which  will  be 
found  under  their  respectiye  names :  the  deserts 
of  Edom,  Etham,  Jucuih,  Kadesh,  Maon,  Paran, 
Shur,  Sin,  Sinai. 

DEVIL.    [DBMeN;  Satan.] 

DEUTERON'OM  Y,  the  Greek  name  given  by 
the  Alexandrian  Jews  to  the  fifth  book  of  Moses. 
It  comprises  that  series  of  addresses  which  the 
Law^ver  delivered  (orally  and  by  writing,  i.  5 ; 
xxviii.  58,  &c.)  to  assembled  Israel  in  the  second 
month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  their  wandering 
through  the  desert,  when  the  second  generation 
was  about  to  cross  the  Jordan,  and  when  the 
parting  hour  of  Moses  had  nearly  arrived. 

The  speeches  begin  with  the  enumeration  of 
the  wonderful  dealings  of  God  with  the  chosen 
neople  in  the  early  period  of  their  existence. 
Moses  clearly  proves  to  them  the  punishment  of 
nnbelie^  the  obduracy  of  Israel,  and  the  fiuthful- 
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ness  of  Jehovah  with  regard  to  his  promises, 
which  were  now  on  the  point  of  being  accom- 
plished. Fully  aware  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
people,  and  foreseeing  their  alienations,  Moses 
conjures  them  most  impressively  to  hold  fast  the 
commands  of  the  Lord,  and  not  to  forget  his  re- 
velations, lest  curses  should  befall  them  instead 
of  blessings  (ch.  i.-iv.).  The  Lawgiver  then  ex- 
patiates on  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  its  reception 
mto  the  hearts  of  men,  both  in  a  positive  and 
negative  way.  Fear,  he  says,  is  the  primary 
effect  of  the  law,  as  also  its  aim.  As  Israel  had 
once  listened  to  the  announcemtiit  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  theocracy  with  a  sacred  fear, 
in  like  manner  should  man  also  receive,  throuch 
the  whole  system  of  the  law,  a  lively  and  awful 
impression  of  tlie  holiness  and  majestv  of  God 
(ch.  v.).  But  as  the  essence  and  sum  of  the  law 
is  love  to  Jehovah,  the  only  and  true  God,  man 
shall  by  the  law  be  reminded  of  the  Divine 
mercy,  so  variously  manifested  in  deeds;  aud 
this  reflection  is  calculated  to  rouse  in  maii% 
heart  love  for  God.  This  love  is  the  only  and 
true  source  from  which  proper  respect  and  obe- 
dience to  the  law  can  proceed  (ch.  vi.). 

There  were,  however,  two  tempting  deviations, 
in  following  which  the  people  were  sure  to  be  led 
astray.  The  law,  in  its  strict  rigour,  was  but  too 
apt  to  tempt  them  to  desert  Jehovah,  and  to  yield 
to  idolatry  (the  very  approval  of  which  even  in 
thought  polluted  the  neart),  by  discontinuing  to 
bear  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  law.  Hence  the  most 
impressive  warnings  against  Canaan's  inhabitants 
ana  idols ;  and  hence  the  declarations  that  Israel, 
in  placing  themselves  on  a  par  with  the  heathens, 
should  liAve  to  endure  an  equal  fttte  with  them, 
and  be  repulsed  from  the  presence  of  Jehovah 
(ch.  vii.  viii.). 

The  other,  not  less  dangerous,  deviation  is  that 
of  self-righteousness — the  proud  fkncy  that  all 
the  favours  Jehovah  had  shown  to  his  people  were 
merely  in  consequence  of  their  own  deser^'ings. 
Therefore  Jehovah  tells  them  that  it  was  not 
through  their  own  worthiness  and  purity  of  heart 
that  they  inherited  the  land  of  the  heathens.  It 
was  only  through  his  free  favour ;  for  their  sins 
bore  too  strong  and  constant  testimony  how  little 
they  ought  to  take  credit  to  themselves  for  it 
(ch.  ix.). 

The  history  of  the  people,  befbre  and  after  the 
exile,  shows  these  two  deviations  in  their  fullest 
bearings.  Idolatry  we  find  to  have  been  the 
besetting  sin  before  that  period,  and  presumptnous 
pride  of  heart  ttfler  it;  a  proof  how  intimately 
acquainted  the  Law^ver  was  with  the  character 
and  disposition  of  his  people,  and  how  necessary 
therefore  those  warnings  had  been. 

Therefore,  adds  Moses,  turn  to  that  which  Jo- 
hovah,  in  giving  you  the  tables  of  the  law,  and 
establishing  the  Tabernacle  and  priesthood,  has 
intimated  as  a  significant  symbol,  *to  circumcise 
the  foreskin  of  your  heart,'  and  to  cherish  love 
in  your  inward  soul.  Think  of  Jehovah,  the  just 
and  merciful,  whose  blessings  and  curses  shall 
be  set  before  your  eyes  as  a  lastine  monument 
upon  the  mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (ch.  x.  xi.). 

The  mention  of  that  fact  leads  the  Lawgiver 
to  the  domestic  and  practical  life  of  the  people 
when  domesticated  in  their  true  home,  the  Land 
of  Promise;  which  he  fhrther  regulates  by  o 
fixed  and  solid  rule,  by  new  laws,  which  for  this, 
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j  thdr  new  design  and  purport*  form  a  lort  of 
complement  to  the  laws  already  given.  There, 
in  the  land  of  their  fore&thers,  Jehovah  will  ap- 
point oM  fixed  place  for  his  lasting  sanctnar^, 
when  every  other  place  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  idols  is  to  be  destroyed.  At  that  chosen  spot 
aloue  are  the  sacrifices  to  be  killed,  while  cattle 
in  general,  which  are  not  destined  for  sacred 
purposes,  but  merely  for  food,  ma^  be  slaughtered 
at  all  places  accordmg  to  convenience — a  regula- 
tion which  still  leaves  in  fiiU  force  the  previous 
laws  concerning  the  eating  of  blood,  and  the 
share  of  Jehovah  in  slaughtered  cattle.  This 
sanctuary  was  to  be  oonaidored  os  the  central 
point  for  all  sacred  objects.  The  whole  land  was, 
hy  means  of  the  sauctuary  established  in  the 
midst  of  it,  consecrated  aud  dedicated  to  Je- 
hovah. This  consecration  was  incompatible  with 
any  defilement  whatsoever.  On  that  account 
the  Cauaanites  must  be  exterminated,  aod  all 
idolatrous  abominations  destroyed,  since  nothing 
ought  to  be  a-.ld<;d  to  or  taken  from  the  laws 
of  God  (ch.  xii.).  For  the  same  reason  (t.  e. 
for  the  sake  of  the  holiness  of  the  laud,  diffused 
from  the  sacred  centre),  no  false  prophets  or  sooth- 
sayers are  to  Se  tolerated,  as  they  may  turn  the 
minds  of  ihe  people  from  the  law,  by  establish- 
ing a  difSerent  one,  and  therefore  even  a  whole 
town  given  to  the  worship  of  idols  must  be  de- 
molished by  force  of  arms  (ch.  xiii.).  Neither, 
in  like  manner,  must  the  heathen  customs  of 
mourning  be  imitated,  or  unclean  beasts  eaten ; 
but  the  people  most  always  remain  true  to  the 
pranous  laws  concerning  food,  &C.,  and  show 
their  real  attachment  to  .fehovah  and  his  religion 
by  willingly  paying  the  tUht  as  ordained  by  the 
law  (ch.  xiv.).  To  the  same  end  likewise  shall 
the  regulations  conceniiug  the  years  of  release 
and  the  festivals  of  Jehovah  (to  be  solemnized  in 
the  place  of  the  new-chosen  &uictuary)  be  most 
scrupulously  observed  (ch.  xv.  xvi.).  Only  tut- 
'demtMhed  sacrifices  shall  be  offered,  for  all  idol- 
worshippers  must  irrevocably  be  put  to  death  by 
stoning.  For  the  execution  of  due  punishment, 
honest  judges  must  govern  tlie  nation,  while  the 
highest  tribuual  shall  exist  in  the  place  chosen 
for  the  Sanctuary,  consisting  of  the  priests  and 
judges  of  the  land.  If  a  king  be  given  by  God 
to  the  people,  he  shall  first  of  all  accommodate 
Inmsclf  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  not  lead  a 
heathen  life.  Next  to  the  regal  and  judicial 
tlignities,  ihe  ecclesiastical  power  shall  exist  in 
its  full  right;  and  again,  next  to  it,  the  prophetic 
order  (ch.  xvii.  xviii.)*  Of  all  these  institutions, 
the  duties  of  the  judicial  power  are  most  clearly 
defined ;  for  Jehovah  does  as  little  suffer  that  in 
his  land  the  ri^ht'of  the  innocent  shall  Iw  turned 
aside*  as  that  indulgence  shall  be  shown  to  the 
evil-doer  (ch.  xix.).  The  exposition  of  the  civil 
law  is  followed  by  that  of  the  martial  law,  which 
has  some  bearing  upon  the  then  impending  war 
with  Canaan,  as  the  most  important  war  and 
representing  that  with  (he  heathen  nations  in 
general  (ch.  xx.).  These  are  again  follow^  by 
a  series  of  laws  in  reference  to  the  preceding,  and 
referring  chiefly  to  hard  cases  in  the  judicial 
courts,  by  which  Moses  obviously  designed  to 
exhibit  the  whole  of  the  civil  life  of  his  people  in 
its  strict  application  to  the  theocratic  system  of 
law  and  rignt.  Therefore  the  form  of  prayer  to 
"16  spoken  at  the  ofiering  up  of  the  firstlings  and 
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tithe--the  theocratic  eottfesnon  ^JaUk—hf  wliidi 
every  Israelite  acknowledges  in  person  that  he  is 
what  God  has  enjoined  and  called  him  to  be. 
forms  a  beantiM  conclusion  of  the  whole  legis- 
lation (ch.  xxi.-xxvi.). 

The  blessings  and  curses  of  Jehovah,  the  two 
opposite  extremes  which  were  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  mmds  of  the  people  at  their  entrance 
into  Canaan,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  spoken 
of  only  in  ^neral  terms,  are  now  set  forth  in  their 
fullest  detail,  picturing  in  the  most  lively  colours 
the  delightful  abundance  of  rich  blessings  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  awful  visitations  of  Heaven's 
wrath  on  the  other.  Ilie  prophetic  speeches 
visibly^  and  gradually  increase  in  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  until  the  perspective  of  tiie  remotest 
future  of  the  people  of  God  lies  open  to  the  eye 
of  the  inspired  Lawsiver  in  all  its  chequered 
details,  wnen  his  words  resolve  themselves  into  a 
flight  of  poetical  extacy,  Into  the  strains  of  a 
splendid  triumphal  song  in  which  the  tone  of 
grief  and  lamentation  is  as  heart-rending  as  the 
announcement  of  divine  salvation  therein  is  jubi- 
lant (ch.  xxvii.  xxviii.).  The  history  of  the  law 
concludes  with  a  supplement  concerning  him 
who  was  deemed  woithy  by  the  Lord  to  transmit 
his  law  to  Israel  (ch.  xxxiv.). 

Thus  much  regarding  the  contents  and  connec 
tion  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

The  date^  however,  of  the  composition  of  the 
book,  as  well  as  its  authenticitif,  has  given  rise  tc 
a  gr^  variety  of  opinion,  more  especially  amon^ 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  authorship  of  Moses 
The  older  critics  considered  Deuteronomy  as  th; 
Uueat  production  of  all  the  books  of  the  Penta 
teuch ;  while  the  more  recent  critics  have  conn 
to  just  the  contrary  opinion,  and  declare  it  to  bi 
the  earliett  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 

A  very  strong  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  th< 
book  lies  in  its  relation  to  the  later  writings  of  tbi 
prophets.  Of  all  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Deuteronomy  has  been  made  most  use  of  by  thi 
prophets,  simply  because  it  is  best  calculated  te 
serve  as  a  model  for  prophetic  declarations,  as  alsc- 
because  of  the  inward  harmony  that  exists  be- 
tween the  prophecies  and  the  taws  upon  which 
they  are  based. 

Among  the  arguments  advanced  against  the 
authenticity  of  Deuteronomv,  are : 

1.  The  contradictions  »aid  to  exist  between  this 
and  the  other  books  of  Moses ; 

2.  Certain  atutchronisms  committed  by  the 
author. 

These  contradictions  are  more  especially  al< 
leged  to  exist  in  the  festival  laws,  where  but 
arbitrary  and  unwarranted  views  are  mosth 
entertained  by  such  critics  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  original  meaning  of  the  festivals,  which 
they  identify  altogether  with  utUvral  or  aeaaor 
festivals,  and  without  lending  to  them  a  mon 
spiritual  character  and  signification. 

3.  That  the  Sinai  of  the  other  books  is  always 
called  Horeb  in  Deuteronomy. — They  forget,  bow* 
ever,  that  Horeb  is  the  general  name  of  the  whole 
mountain,  while  Sinai  is  the  special  name  of  c 
particular  part  of  it.  This  distinction  is,  indeed, 
most  scrupulously  observed  everywhere  in  thi 
Pentateuch. 

4.  That  in  Deuteronomy  i.  44  are  mcntioner' 
the  Amoritee,  instead  of  the  AwtalekiieM^  as  in  Nnm: 
xiv.  4ft.~Uere  also  they  have  forgottea  tfr  aoCaot- 
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t1iat»  is  the  Bcquel  of  the  Tery  pnnge  alluded  to 
in  DeateroDomj,  both  the  Awwrita  and  AwuiUkr 
;  iu»  are  mentioned. 

;     5.  That  the  cause  of  the  pnnishment  of  Mosea 
I  la   differently  stated   in  Num.  xxvii.   14,  and 
I  Denteronomy  iii.  26. — To  this  objection  we  reply, 
I  that  both  the  guilt  and  punishmeDt  of  Moees  are 
,  described  in  both  books  as  originating  with  the 
I  people ;  comp.  also  Deut.  xxxii.  51,  etc 
I      Among  the  anachronisms  in  Deuteronomy  are 
reckoned  the  allusions  made  in  it  to  the  Temple 
(xii.  xtL   1,  Ml<|>)t  to.  ^®  ToytX  and  prophetic 
powers  (xiii.  xvii.  xviit),  to  the  different  modes 
of  idol-worship  (ir.  19 ;  xvii.  3),  and  to  the  exile 
(xxviii.  sq.).    In  snggestinff  these  critical  points, 
however,  they  do  not  consider  that  all  these  sub- 
jects are  most  closely  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  law  itself, 
and  that  all  these   regulations  and  prophecies 
appear  here  in  Deuteronomy,  as  necessary  finish- 
ing-points to  the  Law,  so  indispensable  for  the 
better  consolidation  of  the  scbs^uent  and  later 
relations  of  the  theocracy. 
More  auachrcnigm*  are  said  to  be, 

1.  The  sixty  dwelling-places  of  Jair  mentioned 
Deut  iii.  14,  sq.  (comp.  Jn^.  x.  3,  sq.).  We 
consider,  however,  that  the  men  mentioned  in  the 
two  passages  are  evidently  different  persons, 
though  of  the  same  name.  Nor  is  it  diflknlt  to 
prove  from  other  sources,  that  there  really  existed 
at  the  time  of  Moses  a  man  by  name  Jair. 

2.  The  notice  (iii.  11)  concerning  king  Og, 
which  looks  more  like  a  note  of  a  subsequent 
writer  in  corroboration  of  the  story  told  in  the 
cluster.  But  this  hypothesis  fiills  to  the  ground 
when  we  consider  that  Moses  did  not  write  for  his 
contemporaries  merely,  but  also  for  late  posterity. 

The  book  contains,  moreover,  not  a  small  num- 
ber of  plain,  though  indirect  traces,  indicative  of 
its  Mosaic  origin.    We  thus  find  in  it: 

1.  Numerous  notices  concerning  nations  with 
whom  the  Israelites  had  then  come  in  contact, 
but  who,  after  the  Mosaic  period,  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  pages  of  history :  such  are  the 
accounts  of  the  residences  of  the  kings  of  Bashan 
(i.4). 

2.  The  appellation  of  *  mountain  of  the  Amo- 
rites,'o8ed  tbroogbont  the  whole  book  (t.  7,  19, 
20,  44),  while  even  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  the  land,  the  name  is  already 
exchanged  for  *  mountains  of  Judah '  (Josh.  xi. 
le,  21). 

3.  The  observation  (ii.  10),  that  the  Emim  had 
formerly  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Moah:  they  were 
a  great  people,  equal  to  the  Anakivn,  This  ob- 
servation quite  accords  with  Genesis  xiv.  5. 

4.  A  detailed  account  (ii.  11)  concerning  the 
Horim  and  their  relations  to  the  Edomites. 

6.  An  accoont  of  the  Zamsnmmim  (ii.  SO,  31), 
one  of  the  earliest  races  of  Canaan,  thoogh  men- 
tioned nowhere  elre. 

6.  A  very  eircnmstantial  account  of  the  Re- 
phaim  (iii.  3,  sq.),  with  whose  concerns  the  author 
seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted. 

The  standittg^point  also  of  the  author  of  Deute- 
ronomy is  altogether  in  the  Mosaic  time,  and  had 
it  been  assumed  and  flcdtioas,  there  most  neces- 
sarily have  been  moments  when  the  spurious 
author  would  have  been  off  his  guard,  and  nn- 
mindftil  of  the  part  he  had  to  play.  But  no  dis- 
'     tfthv  kind  eaabe  tnMed;  and  thia 
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is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  gennineneM  of  the 
book. 

A  great  number  of  other  passages  force  us 
likewise  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  of 
Denteronomy  originated  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
Such  are  the  passages  where 

1.  A  comparison  is  drawn  between  Canaan  and  , 
Egypt  (xi.  10,  sq.),  with  the  latter  of  which  the 
author  seems  thoroughly  acquainted. 

2.  Detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  the  fer- 
tility and  productions  of  Egypt  (viii.  7,  sq.). 

3.  Regulations  are  given  relating  to  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan  (xii.  1,  sq.;  xx.  1,  sq.),  which 
cannot  be  understood  otherwise  than  by  assuming 
that  they  had  been  ihimed  in  the  Mosaic  time, 
since  they  could  be  of  no  use  aAer  that  period. 

Besides,  whole  pieces  and  chapters  in  Deutero- 
nomy, such  as  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  betray  in  form,  lao- 
guage,  and  tenor,  a  very  early  period  in  Hebrew 
literature.  Nor  are  the  laws  and  regulations  in 
Denteronomy  less  decisive  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  book.  We  are  struck  with  the  most  remark- 
able phenomenon,  that  many  laws  from  the  pre> 
vious  books  are  here  partly  repeated  and  im- 
pressed with  more  energy,  partly  modified,  and 
partly  altogether  abolished,  according  to  the  con-  ; 
tingencies  of  the  time,  or  as  the  new  aspect  of 
cireumstanoes  among  the  Jews  rendered  such 
steps  necessary  (comp.  e.  ^.  Deut.  xt.  17  with 
Exod.  xxi.  7 ;  Dent  xii.  widi  Lev.  xvii.).  Such 
pretensions  to  raise,  or  even  to  oppose  his  own 
private  opinions  to  the  authority  of  divine  law, 
are  found  in  no  author  of  the  subsequent  periods, 
since  the  whole  of  the  sacred  literature  of  the 
later  times  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  the  echo 
than  otherwise  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  is  alto- 
gether founded  on  it.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that 
the  law  itself  forbids  most  impressively  to  add  to, 
or  take  anything  from  it,  a  prohibition  which  is 
repeated  even  in  Deuteronomy  (comp.  iv.  2 ;  xiii. 
1);  and  it  is  but  too  evident,  that,  if  the  opinion 
of  the  critics  be  correct,  that  this  book  contains 
nothing  more  than  a  gradual  development  of  the 
law— it  daahes  too  often  with  its  own  principles, 
and  pronounces  thus  its  own  sentence  of  con- 
demnation. 

The  part  of  Deuteronomy  (xxxiv.)  respecting 
the  death  of  Moses  requires  a  particular  explana- 
tion. That  the  whole  of  this  section  is  to  be 
regarded  aa  a  piece  idtogether  apart  fh>m  what 
precedes  it,  or  aa  a  supplement  from  another 
writer,  haa  already  been  maintained  by  the  elder 
theologians;  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  not 
only  by  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  but  also  by 
the  express  declaration  of  the  book  itself  on  that 
event  and  its  relations ;  for  chapter  xxxi.  contains 
the  conclusion  of  the  work,  where  Moses  describes 
himself  as  the  author  of  the  previous  contents,  as 
also  of  the  Song  (ch.  xxxii.),  and  the  blessings 
(ch.  xxxiii.)  belonging  to  it.  All  that  follows  is, 
consequently,  not  from  Moses,  the  work  beinp 
completed  and  concluded  with  chapter  xxxiii. 
There  is  another  eireumstanee  which  fiivoun  this 
opinion,  namely,  the  close  connection  that  exists 
between  the  last  section  of  Deoteronompr  and  the 
beginning  of  Joshua  (oomp.  Deut  xxxiv.  9  with 
Josh.  i.  1),  plainly  shows  that  chapter  xxxiv.  of 
Deuteronomy  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  poifnt  4 
tramntum  to  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  that  it  war 
written  bj  the  same  author  aa  the  latter.  The 
ootveet  new  of  this  diapler,  therefore,  is  to  con- 
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nder  it  as  a  real  supplement,  bat  by  bo  means  as 
an  interpolation. 

On  the  literature  of  Deateronomy,  compare  the 
article  Pentateuch. 

DEW.  The  various  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  dew  is  nientioDed,  as  well  as  the  statements 
of  traTellers,  might,  unless  carefully  considered, 
convey  the  impression  that  in  Palestine  the  dews 
tall  copiously  at  night  during  the  height  of 
summer,  and  supply  in  some  decree  the  lack  of 
rain.  But  we  find  that  those  who  mention  dews 
travelled  in  spring  and  autumn,  while  those  who 
travelled  in  summer  make  no  mention  of  them. 
In  fiict,  scarcely  any  dew  does  fall  durmg  the 
summer  months— from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  August ;  but  as  it  continues  to  fall  for 
some  time  a£T  the  rains  of  spriuj^  have  ceased, 
and  begins  to  fall  before  the  rains  of  autumn 
commence,  we  may  fh>m  this  gather  the  sense  in 
which  the  Scriptural  references  to  dew  are  to  be 
understood.  Without  the  dews  continuing  to  fall 
after  the  rains  have  ceased,  and  commencmg  be- 
fore the  rains  return,  the  season  of  actual  drought, 
and -the  parched  appearance  of  the  country,  would 
be  of  much  longer  duration  than  they  really  are. 
The  partial  refreshment  thus  afforded  to  the 
ground  at  the  end  of  a  summer  without  dews  or 
rains,  is  of  great  value  in  Western  Asia,  and  would 
alone  explain  all  the  Oriental  references  to  the 
effects  or  dew.  This  explanation  is  of  further 
interest  as  indicating  the  times  of  the  year  to 
which  the  Scriptural  notices  of  dew  refer ;  for  as 
it  does  not,  in  any  perceptible  desree,  fall  in 
summer,  and  as  few  would  think  of  mentioning 
it  in  the  season  of  rain,  we  may  take  all  suon 
notices  to  refer  to  the  months  of  April,  May,  part 
of  August,  and  September. 

DIADEM.    [CaowN.] 

DIAL.  The  invention  of  the  snn-dial  belongs 
most  probably  to  the  Babylonians.  The  first 
mention  in  Scripture  of  the  *  hour,'  is  made  by 
Daniel,  at  Babylon  (ch.  iii.  6).  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  dial  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings 
XX.  11;  Isa.  xxxviii.  8),  which  is  perhaps  the 
earliest  of  which  we  have  any  clear  mention,  en- 
tirely concur  with  the  derivation  of  gnomonics 
from  the  Babylonians.  Ahaz  had  formed  an 
alliance  with  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria  (2 
Kin^  xvi.  7,  9),  and  that  he  was  ready  to  adopt 
foreign  improvements,  app?ars  from  his  admirar 
tion  of  the  altar  at  Damascus,  and  his  introduc- 
tion of  a  copy  of  it  into  Jerusalem  (2  Kinss  xvi 
10).  *  The  princes  of  Babylon  sent  unto  him  to 
inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land* 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  3 1 ).  Hence  the  dial  also,  which 
was  called  after  his  name,  was  probably  an  im- 
portation from  Babylon.  Different  conjectures 
ha^e  been  formed  respecting  the  construction  of 
this  instrument.  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  distinct  contrivance,  rather  than  any  part 
of  a  house.  It  would  also  seem  probable,  uom 
the  circumstances,  that  it  was  of  such  a  size,  and 
80  placed,  that  Hezekiah,  now  convalescent  (Isa. 
xxxviii.  21,  22),  but  not  perfectly  recovered, 
could  witness  the  miracle  fh>m  his  chamber  or 
pavilion.  May  it  not  have  been  situate  *  in  the 
middle  court '  mentioned  2  Kings  xx.  4  ?  The 
cut  given  below  (No.  Ul)  pre^^ents  a  dial  dis- 
covered in  Hindostan,  near  Delhi,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Mogul  empire,  whose  constmctiou 
would  well  suit  the  circamstanoes  recorded  of  the 
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dial  of  Ahaz.  It  seems  to  have  answered  the 
double  purpose  of  an  observatory  and  a  dial— a 
rectaugled  hexaugle,  whose  hypothenuse  is  a 
staircase,  apparently  parallel  to  the  axis  of  tht^ 
earth,  and  bisects  a  zone  or  coping  of  a  wall, 
which  wall  connects  the  two  terminating  towers 
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right  and  left.  The  coping  itself  is  of  a  circular 
form,  and  accurately  graduated  to  mark,  by  tlic 
shadow  of  the  gnomon  above,  the  sun's  progress 
before  and  after  noon;  for  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  zenith,  he  shines  directly  on  the  staircase,  and 
the  shadow  falls  beyond  the  coping.  AJicU  wrface 
on  the  top  of  the  ttairccue^  and  a  gnomon,  fitted  the 
bailding  for  the  purpose  of  an  oliservatory.  Ac- 
cording to  Me  known  laws  of  refraction,  a  cloud  or 
body  ot  air  of  different  density  from  the  common 
atmosphere,  interposed  between  the  gnomon  and 
the  coping  of  the  dial-plate  below,  would,  if  the 
cloud  were  denser  than  the  atmosphere,  cause  the 
shadow  to  recede  from  the  perpendicular  height 
of  the  staircase,  and  of  course  to  re-ascend  tht: 
steps  on  the  coping,  by  which  it  had  before  noon 
gone  down ;  and  if  the  cloud  were  rarer,  a  con- 
trary effect  would  take  place.  The  phenomenon 
on  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  however,  was  doubtless  of  a 
miraculous  nature,  even  should  such  a  mediwn  of 
the  miracle  be  admitted:  nothing  less  than  u 
divine  communication  could  have  enabled  Isaiah 
to  predict  its  occurrence  at  that  time  and  place  - 
besides,  he  gave  the  king  his  own  choice  whether 
the  shadow  should  advance  or  retire  ten  degrees. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  necessity  for 
seeking  any  medium  for  this  miracle,  and  cer- 
tainly  no  necessity  for  supposing  any  actual  inter- 
ference with  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  or  the 
position  of  the  sun.  The  miracle,  from  all  the 
accounts  of  it,  might  consist  only  of  the  retro 
gression  of  the  shadow  ten  degrees,  by  a  simple 
act  of  Almighty  power,  withoot  any  medium,  c^, 
at  most,  by  that  of  refracting  those  rays  only 
which  fell  upon  the  dial.  It  is  not  said  that  any 
time  was  lost  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  at 
larse :  it  was  not  even  observed  by  the  astronomers 
of  Babylon,  for  the  deputation  came  to  inouire 
concerning  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land 
It  was  temporary,  local,  and  confined  to  the  ob- 
servation of  Hezekiah  and  his  court,  being  de 
sipped  chiefly  for  the  satisfaction  of  that  monarch. 
It  IS  remarkable  that  no  instrument  for  keeping 
time  is  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  before  the  dial 
of  Ahaz,  B.C.  700 ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
Jews  generally,  even  afker  this  period,  divided 
their  £y  iut^  honri»    The  dial  or  Mats  was  pre- 
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bably  an  object  only  of  curious  recreation,  or 
served  at  most  to  regulate  the  occupations  of  the 
palace. 

DIAMOND.  The  diamond  is  named  in  the 
Authorized  Version  as  one  of  the  stones  in  tlie 
breastplate  of  the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviiL  18 ; 
xxxix.  11).  But  as  these  stones  were  engraved, 
it  is  br  no  means  likely  that  the  original  word 
(jfahafoni)  really  denotes  the  diamond;  and  it 
is  generally  understood  that  the  onvx  is  intended. 
The  diamond  again  occurs  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  Jer.  xvii  .1 ;  Ezek.  iii.  9 ;  Zech.  vii.  12 ; 
and  in  these  places  the  word  (tAamtV)  is  different 
fnim  the  above,  and  its  signification,  'a  sharp 
point,'  countenances  this  interpretation,  the  dia- 
mond being  for  its  hardness  used  in  perforating 
and  cutting  other  minerals.  Indeed,  this  use  of 
the  thamir  is  distinctly  alluded  to  in  Jer.  xvii.  1, 
where  the  ttylut  pointed  with  it  is  distinguished 
from  one  of  iron  (comp.  Plin.  Jliat.  Nat,  xxxvii. 
15).  The  two  other  passages  also  favour  this 
view  by  using  it  figuratively  to  express  the 
hardness  and  obduracy  of  the  Israelites.  Our 
Authorized  Version  has  '  diamond '  in  Jer.  xvii.  1, 
and  *  adamant'  in  the  other  texts:  but  in  the 
original  the  word  is  the  same  in  all. 

DIANA  (AcU  xix.  24).  Artemis,  the  Diana  of 
the  Romans,  is  a  goddess  known  under  various 
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and  with  almost  incompatible 
attrilmtei.  As  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Ephesus, 
in  which  character  alone  she  concerns  us  here, 
she  was  undoubtedly  a  representative  of  the  same 
power  presidinff  over  conception  and  birth  which 
was  adored  in  Palestine  under  the  name  of  Ash- 

TORBTH. 

Her  earliest  image,  which  was  said  to  have 
fallen  tnm  heaven,  was  probably  very  rude,  and, 
to  judge  tnm  its  representation  on  ancient  coins, 
litde  mofe  than  a  haad  with  a  shapeless  trunk. 


aopported  by  a  staff  on  each  side.    There  is  some  : 
dispute  as  to  the  material  of  which  her  image  I 


was  made.    Most  authorities  say  it  was  of  ebony.  \ 
The  later  image  with  the  full  development  of 
attributes,  of  which  we  give  a  representation,  is 
a  Pantheon  of  Asiatic   and    Egyptian  deities,  i 
Even  in  it,  however,  we  see  how  little  influence 
Greek  art  had  in  modifying  its  antique  rudeness.  | 
It  is  still  more  like  a  mummy  than  a  Greek 
statue.     Her  priests  were  called  Megabyzi,  and  : 
were  eunuchs.  | 

DIDON,  or  DIMON  (Isa.  xv.  9),  called  also  ; 
Dibon-Gad,  from  its  having  been  rebuilt  by  the  \ 
tribe  of  that  .name  (Num.  xxxii.  •34),  a  city  on  ] 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Amon,  at  the  point  i 
where  the  Israelites  crossed  that  rirer  on  their 
journey  to  the  Jordan,  and  where  their  first  en-  ! 
cflrapment  was  made  after  having  passed  it    In 
later  times  wc  fifid  it,  with  other  towns  in  this  i 
quarter,  in  the  hands  of  the  Moabites  (Jer.  xlviii.  ' 
22).    The  site  has  been  recognised  by  Seetzen,  ; 
Burckhardt,  and  Irby  and  Mangles,  at  a  place  : 
which  bears  the  name  of  Diban,  in  a  low  tract  ; 
of  the  district  called  the    Koura,  about  three  ! 
miles  north  of  the  Amon  (Modjeb).    The  ruins  : 
are  here  extensive,  but  offer  nothinjr  of  interest  I 
There  was  another  place  called  Dibon  in  the 
tribe  of  Jodah  (Neh.  xi.  25),  perhaps  the  same 
that  is  called  Dimonah  in  Josh.  xiii.  26. 

DI'DRACHMON  (a  doubif  drachma),  a  silver 
coin  equal  to  two  Attic  drachn1fl^  and  also  to  the 
Jewish  half  shekel  (Joseph.  Antiq.  iii.  8.  2).  It 
was  therefore  equivalent  to  about  la  4d,  of  our 
money.  By  the  law  every  Jew  was  required  to 
pay  half  a  shekel  to  the  Temple  (Exod.  xxx. 
13,  sq.),  and  this  amount  is  represented  by  the 
didrachma  in  Matt  xvii.  24,  where  it  is  used  for 
the  *  tribute-money '  demanded  ot  Christ 

DIiyYMUS  (a  tv-i/i),  a  surname  of  the 
Apoetie  Thomas,  denoting  that  he  was  a  twin ; 
and  if  translated,  he  would  be  called  *  Thomas 
the  Twin '  (John  xi.  16).    [Thomas.] 

DI'KE,  the  heathen  Goddess  of  Justice ;  de- 
scribed as  the  daughter  of  Zens  and  I'hemis. 
The  punishment  of  murderers  is  particularly 
ascribed  to  her ;  and  therefore,  besides  being  the 
goddess  of  punishment  in  a  general  sense,  she  is 
often  to  be  considered  the  same  as  Nemesis  or 
Ven^nce.  The  word  occurs  in  Acts  xxriii.  4, 
and  IS  there  rendered  *  vengeance,'  appellatively. 

DIKXAH,  a  tribe  descended  from  Joktan 
(Gen.  X.  87).  As  the  name  in  Aramaic  and 
Arabic  means  a  palm-tree,  it  has  been  judged 
nceesMuy  to  seek  the  seat  of  the  tribe  in  lOiBe 
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territoty  rich  in  palm-trees.  Bochart  finds  it  in 
Southern  Arabia,  Michaeiis  in  the  region  of  the 
Tigris  (from  tiie  analogy  of  the  name  Diglath) ; 
but  where  the  ground  of  search  is  so  uncertain, 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  resalt. 

Dl'NAH,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen. 
XXX.  21),  and  therefore  full  sister  of  Simeon  and 
Levi.  While  Jacob's  camp  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shechem,  Dinah  was  seduced  by 
^hechem,  the  son  of  Hamor,  the  Hiyite  chief  or 
head-man  of  the  town.  Partly  from  dread  of 
the  consequences  of  his  misconduct,  and  partly, 
it  would  seem,  out  of  love  for  the  damsel,  he 
solicited  a  marriage  with  her,  leaving  the  *  mar- 
riage price '  (see  Marriage)  to  be  fixed  by  her 
family.  To  this  Dinah's  brothers  would  only 
consent  on  the  Airther  condition  that  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  place  should  be  circumcised. 
Bven  this  was  yielded;  and  Simeon  and  licvi 
took  a  most  barbarous  advantage  of  the  oom- 
pliance  by  falling  upon  the  town  on  the  third 
day,  when  the  people  were  disabled  by  the  effects 
of  the  operation,  and  slew  th«m  all  (Gen.  xxxiv.). 
For  this  act  of  truly  Oriental  vindictiveness  no 
excuse  can  be  offered,  and  Jacob  himself  re- 
peatedly alludes  to  it  with  abhorrence  and  regret 
(^Gen.  xxxiv.  30;  xlix.  5-7).  To  understand  the 
act  at  all,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  remember, 
that  anv  stain  upon  the  honour  of  a  sister,  and 
especially  of  an  only  sister,  is  even  at  this  day 
considered  as  an  insupportable  disgrace  and  in- 
expiable offence  among  all  the  nomade  tribes  of 
Western  Asia.  If  the  woman  be  single,  her 
brothen  more  than  her  fiither,  if  she  be  married, 
her  brothers  more  than  her  husband,  are  ag- 
grieved, and  are  considered  bound  to  aven^  the 
wrong.  Hence  the  active  vengeance  of  Dmah's 
fUIl  brothers,  and  the  comparative  passiveness  of 
her  father  in  these  transactions.  Of  Dinah's  sub- 
sequent lot  nothing  is  known. 

DIONYS'lUS  THE  ARKOPAGITE.  The 
name  of  '  Dionysius  the  Areopagite '  enlivens 
the  scanty  account  of  success  which  attended  the 
vbit  of  Paul  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  34).  Nothing 
fhrther  is  related  of  him  in  the  New  Testament; 
but  ecclesiastical  historians  record  some  parti- 
cttlara  concemin{[  his  career,  both  before  and 
after  his  conversion.  Suidas  recounts  that  he 
was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  eminent  for  his 
literary  attainments;  that  he  studied  first  at 
Athens  and  afterwards  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt ; 
and  that,  while  in  the  latter  city,  he  beheld  that 
remarkable  eclipse  of  the  sun,  as  he  terms  it, 
which  took  place  at  the  death  of  Christ,  and  ex- 
claimed to  bis  friend  ApoUophanes,  *  Either  the 
Divinity  suffers,  or  sympathises  with  some 
sufferer/  He  futher  details,  that  after  Dionysius 
returned  to  Athens,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Areopagus;  and,  having  embraced  Christianity 
about  A  j>.  50,  was  constituted  Bishop  of  Athens 
hj  the  Apostle  Paul  himself.  S^^ncellos  and 
Nicephoms  both  record  the  last  particular.  Aris- 
tides,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  asserts  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom— a  fact  generally  admitted 
by  historians ;  but  the  precise  period  of  his  death, 
whether  under  Trajan  or  Adrian,  or,  wUch  is 
most  likely,  under  Domitian,  they  do  not  de- 
termine. It  is  impossible  now  to  determiiM  what 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  these  traditions. 

DIOrUEPHES  {Jove-ntmriMhed),  a  person 
who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  fiUae  teachers 
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condemned  by  St  John  in  his  third  epistle.  Ut 
appean  to  have  been  a  presbyter  or  deacon  — 

{>robably  the  former.  He  refused  to  receive  the 
etter  sent  b^  John,  thereby  declining  to  submit 
to  bis  directions  or  acknowledge  his  authority 
(3  John  9). 

DISCERNING  OF  SPIRITS.  This  is  now 
usually  understood  to  mean  a  high  &culty,  en- 
joyed hj  certain  persons  in  the  apostolic  age,  of 
diving  into  the  heart  and  discerning  the  secret 
dispositions  of  men.  It  appean  to  have  .been 
one  of  the  gifb  peculiar*  to  that  age,  and  was 
especially  necessary  at  a  time  when  the  standards 
of  doctrine  were  not  well  established  or  generally 
understood,  and  when  many  deceivers  were 
abroad  (2  John  ii.  7).  This  foculty  seems  to 
have  betm  exercised  chiefly  upon  those  who  came 
forward  as  teachers  of  others,  and  with  whose  real 
character  and  designs  it  was  important  that  the 
infant  churches  should  be  acquainted. 

DISCIPLE,  a  scholar  or  follower  of  an} 
teacher,  in  the  general  sense.  It  is  hence  applied 
in  the  Gospels  not  only  to  the  followers  of  Christ, 
but  to  those  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt  ix.  14, 
&c.),  and  of  the  Pharisees  (Matt  xxiL  16).  Al- 
though used  of  the  followen  of  Christ  generally, 
it  is  applied  in  a  special  manner  to  the  twelve 
apostles  (Matt  x.  1 ;  xi.  1 ;  xx.  17  ;  Luke  ix.  1). 
After  the  death  of  Christ  the  word  took  the 
wider  sense  of  a  believer,  or  Christian ;  t.  e.  a 
follower  of  Jesus  Christ 

DISEASES  OP  THE  JEWS.  The  most 
prevalent  diseases  of  the  B^t  are  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, malignant  fevers,  dysentery,  and  ophthal- 
mia. Of  the  first  of 'these  the  most  remarkable 
are  leprosy  and  elephantiasis  [Leprost].  To 
the  same  class  also  belongs  the  singular  disease 
called  the  mal  d'Aleppo,  which  is  confined  to 
Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Aintab,  and  the  villages  on  the 
Segour  and  Kowick.  It  consists  in  an  eruption 
of  one  or  more  small  red  tubercles,  which  give 
no  uneasiness  at  flret  but,  after  a  few  weeks, 
become  prurient,  discharge  a  littie  moisture,  and 
sometimes  ulcerate.  Its  duration  is  from  a  few 
months  to  a  year.  It  does  not  affect  the  general 
health  at  all,  and  is  only  dreaded  on  account  oi 
the  scan  it  leaves.  Foreignera  who  have  visited 
Aleppo  have  sometimes  been  affected  by  it 
several  yean  after  their  return  to  their  own 
country.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  dogs  and 
cats  are  likewise  attacked  by  it  The  Egyptians 
are  subject  to  an  eruption  of  red  spots  and 
pimples,  which  cause  a  troublesome  smarting. 
The  eruption  returns  every  year  towards  the  end 
of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  and  is  on  that 
account  attributed  to  the  rising  of  the  Nile. 
Mali^ant  feven  are  very  frequent,  and  of  this 
class  IS  the  great  scourge  of  the  East,  the  plague, 
which  surpasses  all  others  in  vimlenee  and  con- 
tagiousness [Pestilence].  The  Egyptian  oph- 
thalmia is  prevalent  throughout  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  is  the  cause  of  blindness  beiuf  so  frequent  in 
those  countries  [BuifONEsal.  Of  inflaimmatory 
diseases  in  general,  Dr.  Russell  says  that  at 
Aleppo  he  has  not  found  them  more  frequent,  noi 
more  rapid  in  their  course,  than  in  Great  BritaiR. 
Epilepsy  and  diseases  of  the  mind  are  commool\ 
met  with.  Melancholy  monomaniacs  are  re- 
garded as  sacred  persons  in  Egypt,  and  are  held 
m  the  highest  veneration  by  all  Mahometans 

Diseases  are  not  imfk«qaently  alliided  to  in  the 
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Old  Teftament ;  but,  as  bo  description  is  fprea 
of  tliexn,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  impossible  even  to  hazard  a  con- 
jectare  concemiog  their  nature. 

Hezekiab  suffered,  according  to  oar  yersion, 
from  a  boiL  The  term  here  used  means  literally 
iaflammation ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  identi- 
fying it  with  what  we  call  boil.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  plague  of  boils  and  blains  [BlaimsJ, 
and  of  the  names  of  diseases  mentioned  in  the 
28th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  such  as  pestilence, 
consumption,  fever,  botch  of  Egypt,  itch,  scab. 
The  case  of  Job,  in  which  the  term  translated 
boil  also  occurs,  demands  a  separate  notice  [Job]. 
Nebuchadnezzar's  disease  was  a  species  of  me- 
lancholy monomania,  called  by  authors  zoan- 
thropia,  or  more  commonly  lycanthronia,  be- 
cause the  transformation  into  a  wolf  was  tne  most 
ordinary  illusion.  E«quirol  considers  it  to  have 
originated  in  the  ancient  custom  of  sacrificing 
animals.  But,  whatever  effect  this  practice  knight 
have  had  at  the  time,  the  cases  recorded  are  in- 
dependent of  any  such  influence ;  and  it  feally 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  trace  this  particular 
hallucination  to  a  remote  historical  cause,  when 
we  remember  that  the  imaginary  transformations 
into  inanimate  objects,  such  as  glass,  butter,  &c, 
which  are  of  every-day  occurrence,  are  equally 
irreconcilable  with  the  natural  instincts  of  the 
mind.  The  same  author  relates  that  a  nobleman 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  putting  his  head  out  of  a  window,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  urgent  desire  he  had  to  bark. 
Calmet  informs  us  tliat  the  nuns  of  a  German 
convent  were  transformed  into  cats,  and  went 
mewing  over  the  whole  house  at  a  fixed  hour  of 
the  day.  Antiochus  and  Herod  died,  like  Sylla, 
from  phthiriasis,  a  disease  which  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients.  Nothing  is  known  respecting  the 
immediate  causes  of  this  malady ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  depends  on  the  general  state  of  the 
constitution,  and  must  not  be  attributed  to  nn- 
cleanliness.  Alibert  mentions  the  case  of  a  per- 
son who,  as  soon  as  these  animals  had  been 
destroyed,  fell  into  a  typhoid  state,  and  shortly 
after  died.  The  question  of  alleged  demoniacal 
possession,  so  often  mention<-d  in  tiie  New  Testa- 
ment, has  been  considered  under  another  head 
[DjemoniagsJ,  and  need  not  be  re-opened  in  this 
place. 

DISH.  Various  kinds  of  dinhes  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
other  idea  of  their  particular  forms  than  mav  be 
suggested  by  those  of  ancient  Egypt  and  of  the 
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modem  East,  which  have  much  resemblance  to 
each  other.  The  sites  of  such  ancient  towns  as 
were  built  of  son-dried  bricks  are  usually  covered 
with  broken    potsherds^   some  of  theia  large 


enough  to  indicate  the  form  of  the  entire  veawL 
These  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  in  modem 
use,  and  are  for  the  most  part  made  of  a  rather 
coarse  earthenware,  covered  with  a  compact  and 
strong  glaze,  with  bright  colours,  mostly  green, 
blue,  or  yellow.  Dishes  and  other  vessels  of 
copper,  coarsely  but  thickly  tinned,  are  now 
much  used  in  the  East;  but  how  fax  this  may 
have  been  anciently  the  case  we  have  not  the 
means  of  knowing.  The  cut  (No.  144)  re- 
presents a  slave  bringing  dishes  to  table;  the 
dishes  have  covers,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  carried  on  the  reverted  hand  is  the  mode  still 
used  by  Eastern  servants. 

DIVINATION  is  a  general  term  descriptive 
of  the  various  illusory  arts  anciently  practised 
for  the  discovery  of  things  secret  or  future.  The 
human  mind  has  always  shown  a  strone  curiosity 
to  ascertain  the  course  of  fortune,  and  ttie  issue  of 
present  or  contemplated  schemes ;  and  in  thtise 
countries  and  ages  where  ignorance  of  physical 
laws  has  combined  with  BUj>erstition  to  debase  it, 
it  has  sought  to  gratify  this  innate  disposition  to 
pry  into  futurity,  bv  looking  for  presages  in  things 
between  which  and  ^he  object  of  its  anxiety  no 
connection  existed  but  in  the  diviner's  imagina- 
tion. Scarcely  a  single  department  of  nature  but 
was  appealed  to,  as  furaiihbg,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, good  or  bad  omens  of  human  destiny ; 
and  the  aspect  of  things,  which,  perhaps  l^^  the 
most  casual  coincidence,  marked  some  event  or 
crisis  in  the  life  of  one  or  two  individuals,  came 
to  be  regarded,  by  blind  credulity,  as  the  fixed 
and  invariable  i^recursor  of  a  similar  result  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind  in  general.  By  such  childish 
and  irrational  notions  was  the  conduct  of  the 
heathen  guided  in  the  most  important,  no  less 
than  in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  of  life ;  and 
hence  arose  the  profession  of  augurs,  soothsayers, 
et  hoe  genua  omne  of  impostors,  who,  ingrafting 
vulgar  traditions  on  a  small  stock  of  natural 
knowledge,>  established  their  claims  to  the  posses- 
sion of  an  occult  science,  the  imi)ortance  and  in- 
fluence of  which  thev  dexterously  increased  by 
asso^.iating  it  with  all  that  was  pompous  and  im- 
posing in  the  ceremonies  of  their  relision. 

This  science,  if  that  can  be  called  science 
which  was  the  product  of  iterance  and  firaud 
united,  was  divided  into  various  branches,  each 
of  which  had  its  separate  professors.  In  a  general 
view,  divination  mav  be  considered  as  either  na- 
tural or  artificial :  the  first  beins  founded  on  the 
notion  that  the  soul  possesses,  mm  its  spiritual 
nature,  some  prescience  of  ftiturity,  which  it  ex- 
emplifies particularly  in  dreams,  and  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death :  the  second,  resting  on  a  peculiar 
interpretation  of  the  course  of  nature,  as  well  as 
on  such  arbitrary  observations  and  experiments 
as  superstition  introduced.  The  different  systems 
and  methods  that  were  ancientiy  in  vogue  are 
almost  incredible :  as,  for  instance,  Acromancy, 
divining  by  the  air ;  Arithmomancy,  by  means  of 
numbers ;  Capnomancy,  by  the  smoke  of  sacri- 
fices ;  Chiromancy,  by  the  lines  on  the  pafans  of 
the  hands ;  Hydromancy,  by  water ;  Pyromancy, 
by  fire,  &c.  But  without  attempting  an  enimiere- 
tion  and  explanation  of  all  the  arts  of  divination 
that  were  anciently  practised,  let  us  confine  our- 
selves to  the  mention  of  those  which  occur  in 
sacred  history.  1.  Wise  men  (Exod.  vii.  II; 
lsa.xliv.  35;  Jer.l.  85;  Din.  ii.  l2,&o.),a 
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applied  zcnorally  to  magicians,  or  men  who  were 
skilled  m  natural  science.  2.  *  Wizards'  or 
wise  men,  and  *  a  witch,'  from  an  Arabic  verb 
signifying  '  to  reveal,'  both  practising  divination 
by  the  same  arts,  t.e.  pretending  to  reveal  secrets, 
to  discover  things  lost,  find  hidden  treasure,  and 
interpret  dreams.  3.  One  who  foretold  what 
was  to  happen  by  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  use 
of  lots  [Lots],  4.  One  who,  though  rendered  by 
our  translators  '  an  observer  of  times,'  foretold 
political  or  physical  changes  by  the  motion  of  the 
clouds,  along  with  whom  Isaiah  conjoins  those 
who  made  the  same  predictions  from  eclipses,  and 
the  conjunction  of  the  stars  (xlv'u.  IS).  5.  *An 
enchanter'  was  probably  one  who  practised 
Ophiomancy,  or  the  art  of  charming  serpents, 
which  was,  and  still  is,  a  favourite  trick  of  jug- 
glery in  the  East.  6.  'A  charmer,'  one  who 
placed  words  and  things  in  a  certain  arrange- 
ment, or  muttered  them,  as  a  kind  of  spell.  7.  *  A 
oonsalter  with  fiimiliar  spirits,'  or  *aventrila- 
anist,'  was  a  wizard  who  asked  connsel  of  his 
nuniliar,  and  gave  the  responses  received  from 
him  to  others — the  name  being  applied  in  refer- 
ence to  the  spirit  or  demon  that  animated  the 
person,  and  mflated  the  belly,  so  that  it  protn- 
berated  like  the  side  of  a  bolile  (see  Levit.  xz. 
27 ;  1  Sam.  xzviii.  8 ;  also  Acts  zvi.  16).  8.  *  A 
necromancer.'  one  who,  by  frequenting  tombs,  by 
inspecting  corpses,  &c.,  like  the  witch  of  Endor, 
pretended  to  evoke  the  dead,  and  bring  secrets 
from  the  invisible  world  (Gen.  xli.  8 ;  &od.  vii. 
11 ;  Lev.  xix.  26;  Dent  xviii.  10-12\  9.  Be- 
lomancy,  as  it  is  called,  a  form  of  divination  by 
means  of  arrows  (Ezek.  zzi.  21 ;  see  also  2  Kings 
ziii.  14-19),  a  notable  example  of  which  oocars 
in  the  history  of  Nebnchadnezsar,  who,  being  un- 
decided whether  to  march  first  against  Jerusalem 
j  or  Rabbah,  allowed  neither  his  policy  nor  re- 
sentment to  decide  the  coarse  of  his  expedition, 
but  was  determined  wholly  by  the  result  of  super- 
stitious rites.  The  way  of  divining  by  arrows 
was,  having  first  made  them  bright '  in  order  the 
better  to  follow  them  with  the  eye,'  to  shoot  them;, 
and  to  prosecute  the  march  according  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  greatest  number  of  arrows  fell ; 
or,  having  *  mixed  together '  some  arrows  with 
the  names  of  the  devoted  cities  marked  on  them, 
to  attack  that  first  which  was  first  drawn  out ;  or 
to  put  in  a  bag  three  arrows,  as  is  the  practice  of 
the  Arabs,  one  of  which  is  inscribed  with  the 
words  *  Command  me.  Lord,'  the  second  with 
*  Forbid  me.  Lord,*  while  the  third  is  left  blank ; 
so  that  if  the  first  is  taken  out,  he  wss  to  go ;  if 
the  second,  he  was  to  desist ;  if  the  third  is  drawn, 
no  decision  being  given,  the  experiment  fs  to  be 
repeated.  10.  Rhabdomancy,  or  divination  by 
rods  (Hos.  iv.  12).  This  mm  been  confounded 
with  the  preceding.  But  the  instruments  of  di- 
vination which  Hosea  alludes  to  are  entirely 
different  from  those  described  by  Ezekiel,  arrows 
being  used  by  the  latter,  whereas  the  former 
speaks  of  *  staff.'  The  form  of  divination  by  the 
staff  was,  after  placing  it  upright,  to  let  it  fiill, 
and  decide  by  tne  direction  in  which  it  fdl,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  measuring  the  staff  with 
the  finger,  saying  at  each  span,  *  I  will  go,'  or  *  I 
will  not  go,'  and  determining  the  course,  accord- 
ing as  it  happened  to  be  the  one  or  the  other  at 
the  last  measurement.  Both  of  these,  as  Jerome 
informs  us,  were  frequently  practised  by  the 
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Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  Herodotus  (vL)  de- 
scribes the  Alani  women  as  gathering  and  seareh- 
ing  anxiously  for  very  smooth  and  straight 
wands  to  be  used  in  this  superstitious  manner. 

11.  Another  way  of  divining  was  by  *  images' 
(£^k.  xxi.  21),  which  are  generally  considered 
talismans,  but  which  uie  Persian  and  other  ver- 
sions render  astrological  instruments  or  tables. 

12.  Another  form  of  divination  was,  '  by  looking 
into  the  liver '  of  a  newly  killed  sacrifice,  and  by 
observing  its  state  and  colour  according  to  certain 
rules,  to  draw  a  fhvourableor  unfavourable  omen. 
The  last  form  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  notice 
as  alluded  to  in  Scripture  was  by  *  the  cup.'  But 
in  what  manner  it  was  practised ;  whether  it  was 
by  observing  the  appearance  of  some  magical 
ingredients  that  were  infused  into  the  vessel;  or 
whether  allusion  is  made  to  a  fiimons  cup  which 
the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  East  says  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  some  great  personages, 
and  represents  the  whole  world;  or,  finally, 
whether  the  origin^  word  rendered  'divineth,' 
should  be  rendered  by  *  searching'  or  <  inquiring 
earnestly,'  as  many  learned  wnters,  anxious  to 
save  the  character  of  Joseph  from  the  imputation 
of  sorcery  (Gen.  xli  v.  5),  have  laboured  to  prove, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt, to  determine. 

Egypt,  the  cradle  of  arts  and  sciences,  if  she 
did  not  give  it  birth,  seem  to  have  encooraged 
the  practice  of  divination  at  an  early  a^,  and 
whether  any  of  its  forms  had  become  objects  of 
popular  superstition,  or  were  n*sorted  to  for  the 
purposes  of  gain  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  it  is  well 
known  that  at  the  time  oif  the  Hebrew  Exodus 
there  were  magicians  in  that  country  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  arcana  of  nature,  and  whose  dexterity 
in  the  practice  of  their  art,  enabled  them,  to  a  cer- 
tidn  extent,  to  equal  the  miracles  of  Moses.  By 
what  extraordinary  powers  they  achie%'ed  those 
feats,  how  they  changed  their  rods  into  serpents, 
the  river  water  into  blood,  and  introduced  frogs 
in  unprecedented  numbers,  is  an  inquiry  that  has 
occasioned  peat  perplexity  to  many  men  of  leam- 
inff  and  piety.  Some  have  imagined  that  the 
only  way  of  accounting  for  the  pheuottiena  is  to 
ascribe  them  to  jugglery  and  legerdemain;  the 
serpents,  the  frogs,  and  the  other  materials  re- 
quisite having  been  secretly  provided  and  dex- 
terously produced  at  the  moment  their  perform- 
ances were  to  be  exhibited.  Others  contend  that 
these  conjurors  were  aided  by  fiuniliar  spirits  or 
infomal  agents,  with  the  Divine  permission,  in 
the  performance  of  their  wonderful  foats.  '  Earth, 
air,  and  ocean,'  says  a  sensible  writer,  <  may  con- 
tain many  things  of  which  our  philosophy  has 
never  dreamt  If  this  consideration  tend  to 
humble  the  pride  of  learning,  it  may  remind  the 
Christian  that  secret  things  belong  not  to  him,  but 
to  a  higher  power.' 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  Moses  never 
had  been  in  any  other  civilijsed  country,  all  the 
allusions  contained  in  his  writinn  to  the  various 
forms  of  divination  were  those  which  were  prac- 
tised in  Egypt ;  and,  indeed,  so  strong  a  taste  had 
his  countrymen  imbibed  there  fbr  this  species  of 
superstition,  that  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
their  history  it  seems  to  have  infected  the  na- 
tional character  and  habits.  The  diviners,  who 
abounded  both  amongst  the  aborigines  of  Canaan 
I  and  their  Philistine  neighbours  (Issu  ii  6),  proved 
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»  great  soare  to  the  Israelites  alter  their  wttld- 
oient  in  the  promised  land;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  stem  prohibitions  of  the  law,  no 
vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  put  an  end  to  the 
crime  by  extirpating  the  practitioners  of  the  un- 
hallowed art,  until  the  days  of  Saul,  who  himself; 
howeyer,  yiolated  the  statute  on  the  night  pre- 
vious to  his  disastrous  ftll  (1  Sam.  zxviii.).  jBut 
it  was  Chaldsa  to  which  the  distinction  belongs 
of  being  the  mother  country  of  diviners.  Such  a 
degree  of  power  and  influence  had  they  attained 
in  that  country,  th&t  they  formed  the  highest 
caste  and  enjoyed  a  place  at  court;  nay,  so  indis- 
pensable were  thev  in  Chaldsan  society  that  no 
step  could  be  ti^en,  not  a  relation  could  be 
formed,  a  house  built,  a  journey  undertaken,  a 
campaign  begun,  until  the  diviners  bad  ascei^ 
tained  toe  lucky  day  and  promised  a  happy  issue. 
A  great  influx  of  these  impostors  had,  at  various 
times,  poured  from  Chaldsea  and  Arabia  into  the 
land  of  Israel  to  pursue  their  gainful  occupation, 
more  especially  during  the  reisn  of  the  later 
kings  (Isa.  viii.  19),  and  we  find  Manasseh  not 
only  their  liberal  patron,  but  sealous  to  appear  as 
one  of  their  most  ex|>ert  accomplices  (2  Kings 
xxi.  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6).  The  long  captivities 
in  Babylon  spread  more  widely  than  ever  amon^ 
tlie  Jews  a  devoted  attachment  to  this  supersti- 
tion ;  for  after  their  return  to  their  own  country, 
having  entirely  renounced  idolatry,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  no  longer  enjoying  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy or  access  to  the  sacred  oracles,  they  gra- 
dually abandoned  themselves,  as  Lightfoot  has 
satisfactorily  shown,  before  the  advent  of  Christ, 
to  all  the  prevailing  forms  of  divination  {Com- 
ment on  Matt,)* 

Against  every  species  and  degree  of  this  super- 
stition the  sternest  denunciations  of  the  Mosaic 
law  were  directed  (Ezod.  xxii.  18 ;  Lev.  xix.  26, 
31 ;  xz.  27;  Deut.  xviii.  10,  11),  as  fostering  a 
love  for  unlawful  knowledge  and  withdrawmg 
the  mind  finom  God  only  wise ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  repeated  and  distinct  promises  were  given 
that,  in  place  of  diviners  and  all  who  ua^  en- 
chantments, God  would  send  them  prophets,  mes- 
sensers  of  truth,  who  would  declare  the  divine 
will,  reveal  futurity,  and  afford  them  all  the  use- 
ful knowledge  which  was  vainly  sought  for  from 
those  pretended  oracles  of  wisdom.  Much  dis- 
cussion, however,  has  been  carried  on  by  learned 
men  to  determine  die  question  whether  the  an- 
cient tribe  of  diviners  merely  pretended  to  the 
powers  they  exercised,  or  were  actually  assisted 
by  demoniacal  agency.  The  latter  opinion  is 
embraced  by  almost  aU  the  fathers  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been, 
with  great  abili^^  and  erudition,  maintained  that 
the  whole  arts  of  divination  were  a  system  of  im- 
posture, and  that  Scripture  itself  frequently  ridi- 
cules those  who  practised  them  as  utterly  helpless 
and  incapable  of^aeeomplishing  anything  beyond 
the  ordinary  powers  of  nature  (Isa.  xliv.  25; 
xjvii.  11-13;  Jer.  xiv.  U;  Jonah  ii8). 

DIVORCE.    [MAMUAaB.] 

DOIVANIM,  the  descendants  of  the  fourth  son 
of  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4).  Bodiart  and  other  com- 
mentators on  the  ethnographical  sketch  in  Gen. 
X.  suppose  that  the  first  settlements  of  the  Doda^ 
aim  were  in  the  south-west  part  of  Asia  Minor; 
and  thai  settlers  of  this  family  may  be  traced  in 
Thfily  and  £piriis»  where  the  name  is  tiMid 
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in  the  eity  of  Dodona  and  in  the  country  ti 
Doris.  But  there  seems  much  of  uncertainty  in 
all  these  speculations. 

DO'EG,  an  Edomite,  and  chief  overseer  of 
king  Saul's  flocks,  which  is  an  important  trust  in 
Oriental  courts.  At  Nob  he  was  witness  of  the 
assistance  which  the  high-priest  Ahimelech 
seemed  to  afibrd  to  the  fugiti^  David,  by  fut 
uishin^  him  with  the  sword  of  Goliath,  and  by 
supplying  him  with  bread  even  firom  the  sacred 
table  (I  Sam.  xxi.  7).  Of  this  he  failed  not  to 
inform  the  king,  who,  regardless  of  the  explana- 
tion offered  by  Ahimelech,  and  finding  that  the 
chiefs  censured  him,  and  hesitated  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  a  person  so  sacred,  commanded  Doeg 
to  slay  him  and  his  priests — a  task  which  was 
executed  with  equal  readiness  and  cruelty  by  the 
Edomite  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18,  sqq.). 

DOG  occurs  in  many  places  of  Scriptuiv 
(Exod.  xxii.  31;  I  Sam.  xvii.  43;  xxiv.  14; 
2  Sam.  ix.  8;  2  Kings  viii.  13;  Ps.  lix.  6,  '14, 
1 5 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  11,17,  &c.).  An  animal  so  well 
known,  whose  numerous  varieties  come  under 
daily  observation,  requires  no  detailed  description. 
There  is,  however,  in  Asia  still  extant  one,  per- 
haps more  than  one,  species,  that  never  have  been 
the  companions  of  man,  and  there  are  races  of 
uncertain  origin,  that  may  have  been  formerly 
domesticated,  but  which  are  now  feral,  and  as 
fierce  as  wolves;  while,  firom  the  particular 
opinions  of  Oriental  nations,  there  are  others, 
exceedingly  numerous,  neither  wild  nor  domesti- 
cated, but  existing  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  Levant,  without  owners ;  feeding  on  carrion 
and  offals,  and  still  having  the  true  instinot  of 
pirotecting  property,  guarding  the  inhabitants  of ; 
the  district  or  quarter  where  they  are  tolerated ;  ^ 
and  so  far  cherished,  that  water  and  some  food 
are  not  unusually  placed  within  their  reach. 
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The  true  wild  species  of  Upper  and  Eastern 
Asia  is  a  low,  sharp-nosed,  reddish  euMog,  not 
unlike  a  fox,  but  with  less  tail.  In  Persia  and 
Turkey  there  exists  a  larger  dog  resembling  a 
wolf,  exceedingly  savage.  Both  are  gregarious, 
hunt  in  packs,  but  are  occasionally  seen  alone. 
They  are  readily  distinguished  fh>m  a  wolf  by 
their  shorter  nnitimish^  tails.  In  the  time  of 
the  sojonminff  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  there  were 
already  in  exTsteooe  domestie  £lgs  of  the  pfiu- 
eipal  races  now  extant— the  cn^dog  or  fox- dog. 
the  bound,  the  greyhound,  and  even  a  kind  of 
k>w-legg«d  turnspit  All  the  above,  both  wild 
and  reclaimed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
were  kqown  to  the  Hebrews,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  presumed  Mosaic  prohibitkm,  anterior 
habits,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  necessity  of 
tlMir  foodkioa^  Bust  have  canted  cattle-dogs  to 
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be  retained  as  property  (Dent  zxiii.  18) ;  fbr  we 
find  one  of  that  mce,  or  a  house-dog,  actually  at- 
tending on  travellers  (Tobit  t.  16 :  zi.  4).  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  practtoally  the  street-dogs 
alone  were  considered  as  absolutely  unclean; 
though  all,  as  is  the  case  among  Mohammedans, 
were  excluded  from  fiuniliarijhr. 

Beside  the  caRle-dog,  the  Efgyptian  hound  and 
one  or  two  Tarieties  of  greyhound  were  most 
likely  used  for  huntinff—- a  pastime,  however, 
which  the  Hebrews  mosUy  pursued  on  foot 

The  street-dog,  without  master,  apparently  de- 
rived from  the  rafbus  cur,  and  in  Egypt  partaking 
of  the  mongrel  greyhound,  often  more  or  less 
bare,  with  a  mangy  unctuous  skin,  fireq^nentij 
with  several  teeth  wanting,  was,  as  it  now  is,  con- 
sidered a  defiling  animal.  It  is  to  animals  of 
this  class,  which  no  doubt  followed  the  camp  of 
Israel,  and  hung  on  its  skirts,  that  allusion  is 
more  particularly  made  in  Exod.  xxii.  81 ;  for 
the  same  custom  exists  at  this  day,  and  the  race 
of  street-dogs  still  retains  their  ancient  habits. 
But  with  regard  to  the  dogs  that  devoured  Jeze- 
bel, and  licked  up  Ahab's  blood  (1  Kings  xxi. 
23),  they  maj  have  been  of  the  wild  races,  a 
species  of  which  is  reported  to  have  particularly 
infested  the  banks  of  the  Kishon  and  the  district 
of  Jexreel. 

The  cities  of  the  East  are  still  greatly  disturbed 
in  the  night  by  the  bowlings  of  street^logs,  who, 
it  seems,  were  similarly  noi^  in  ancient  times, 
the  fkct  being  noticed  in  Ps.lix.  6, 14;  and  dumb 
or  silent  dogs  are  not  unfhsquently  seen,  such  as 
Isaiah  allu£s  to  (Ivi.  10). 

DOORS.    FGates.] 

DOPH'KAH,  an  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  Wilderness  [Wandering,  thsJ. 

DOR,  a  town  on  the  border  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  Jerome  places  nine  Roman  miles 
north  of  Csesarea.  It  was  one  of  the  royal  towns 
of  the  Canaanites  ^Josh.  xi.  2 ;  xii.  23),  and  was 
included  in  the  hentage  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii. 
11).  The  place,  or  rather  the  region  to  which  it 
gave  name,  occurs  again  in  1  Kin^  iv.  11.  A 
place  still  exists,  at  the  distance  indicated  by  Je- 
rome, under  the  name  of  Tortura,  which  Buck- 
ingham describes  as  a  small  village  with  about 
forty  or  fifty  houses  and  five  hundred  inhabitants. 
It  lias  a  small  port,  formed  by  a  narrow  range  of 
roekv  islets,  at  a  short  distance  fh>m  the  sandy 

DOTHAN  or  DOTHAIM,  the  place  where 
Joseph  found  hu  brethren,  who  hsd  wandered 
thither  with  their  flocks  ftxim  Shechem,  and  where 
he  was  treacherooslv  sold  bv  them  to  the  Ish- 
maelites  (Gen.  xxxvIl  17).  It  was  here  also  that 
the  Syrians  were  smitten  with  blindness  at  the 
word  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  vi.  18).  Dothan  is 
placed  by  Eosebius  and  Jerome  twelve  Roman 
miles  north  of  Sebaste  or  Samaria,  and  it  was  ob- 
viously on  the  caravan  track  fVom  Syria  to  Egypt. 
The  well  into  which  Joseph  was  cast  by  his 
brothers,  and  conseouently  the  site  o(  Dothan, 
has,  however,  been  placed  by  tradition  in  a  very 
distant  quarter,  namely,  about  three  miles  south- 
east from  Safed,  where  there  is  a  khan  called 
Khan  Jubb  Yusnf,  the  Khan  of  Joseph's  Pit,  be- 


DOVES'  DUNG 

doves  or  pigeons  included  in  the  Hebrew  sane 
joHdi,  It  may  contain  all  those  that  inhabit  Pa- 
lestine, exclusive  of  the  turtle-doves  properly  so 
called.  Thus  generalised,  the  dove  is,  figura- 
tively, next  to  man,  the  most  exalted  of  animals, 
symbolising  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  meekness,  purity, 
SLnd  mlendour  of  rishteousness.  Bv  the  Hebrew 
law  doves  and  turtle-doves  were  the  only  birds 
that  oould  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  they  were 
usually  selected  for  that  purpose  by  the  less 
wealthy  (Gen.  xv.  9 ;  Lev.  v.  7 ;  xii.  6 ;  Luke  iL 
24);  and  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  dealers 
in  these  birds  sat  about  the  precincts  of  the 
Temple  (Matt  xxi.  12,  &c.). 


amonff  t 
qpetcioo. 


All  pigeons  in  their  true  wild  plumage  have 
iridescent  colours  about  the  neck,  and  often  re- 
flected flashes  of  the  same  colours  on  the  shoul- 
ders, which  are  the  source  of  the  silver  and  gold 
feathers  ascribed  to  them  in  poetical  diction ;  and 
thence  the  epithet  of  purple  bestowed  upon  them 
all,  though  most  applicable  to  the  vinous  and 
slaty-coloured  species.  The. coasts  and  territory 
of  Sjnria  are  noted  for  the  great  number  of  doves 
frequenting  them,  though  they  are  not  so  abundant 
there  as  in  the  Coh-i  Suleiman  chain  near  the 
Indus.  Svria  possesses  several  spedes  of  pigeon ; 
the  stock-dove,  ring-dove,  the  eommonpiceon  in 
several  varieties,  such  as  the  Barbary,  'nirkish  or 
Persian  carrier,  crisp,  and  shaker.  These  are 
still  watched  in  their  flight  in  the  same  manner 
as  anciently  their  number,  gyrations,  and  other 
manoravres  were  observed  by  soothsayers.  The 
wild  spedes,  as  well  as  the  turtle-doves,  migrate 
from  Palestine  to  the  south;  bat  stock  and  ring 
doves  are  not  long  absent 

The  fissure  we  give  is  that  of  the  more  rare 
sjpecies  or  white  and  pink  carrier,  and  the  Pfaos- 
nicianjsacred  ensign  of  the  dove. 

DOVES' DUNG.  This  expression  is  b^  many 
considered  to  signify  literally  the  dungofpigeooa, 
as  in  the  passage  of  2  Kings  vi.  2ft.  Different 
opinions,  however,  have  been  entertained  respect- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  words  which  are  the  sub- 
iect  of  this  article,  namely,  whether  they  should 
be  taken  literally,  or  as  a  flgarative  name  of  some 
vegetable  substance.  The  stronsest  point  in  fkp 
vonr  of  the  former  view  is  that  all  ancient  Jewish 
writen  have  understood  the  term  literally. 
I  Taking  it,  however,  in  this  sense,  various  expla- 
I  nations  have  been  given  of  the  use  to  which  the 
the  well  connected  with  it  has  long  passed  |  doves*  dung^  was  applied.  Some  ot  the  rabbins 
Christians  and  Moslems  for  the  well  in  i  wera  of  opinion,  that  the  doves*  dung  was  used 

for  foel,  and  Josephus  that  it  was  purehased  for 
itssalt    Mr.  Harmer  has  suggested  that  it  aught 


I>OyB»    Then  tie  probably  tevand  spedes  of 
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hsre  been  a  ralnable  article,  as  being  of  great 
me  (br  qoickening  the  growth  of  esculent  plants, 
particularly  melons.  Mr.  Edwards  ic  disposed  to 
understand  it  as  meaning  the  offals  or  refuse  of 
all  sorts  of  grain,  which  was  wont  to  be  given  to 
pigeons,  &c  Dr.  Harris,  however,  observes  that 
the  stress  of  the  famine  might  have  been  so  great 
as  to  have  compellKl  the  poor  among  the  besieged 
in  Samaria  to  devour  either  the  intestines  of  the 
doves,  after  the  more  wealthy  had  eaten  the 
bodies,  or,  as  it  might  perhaps  be  rendered,  the 
crops, 

Bochart,  however,  has  shown  that  the  term 

*  pigeons'  dung'  was  applied  by  the  Arabs  to 
ilitlerent  vegetable  substances,  and  supposes  that 
it  was  one  of  the  pulses  used  in  ancient  times, 
as  at  the  present  day,  as  an  article  of  diet  With 
reference  to  this  grain  it  has  been  observed  that 

*  large  quantities  of  it  are  parched  and  dried,  and 
stored  in  magazines  at  Cairo  and  Damascus.  It 
is  much  used  during  Journeys,  and  particularly 
by  the  great  pilgrim-caravan  to  Mecca ;  and  if 
(bis  conjecture  be  correct  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  among  the  provisions  stored  up  in  the 
besie^^  city,  and  sold  at  the  extravagant  price 
mentioned  in  the  text  *  (  Pict,  Bible).  The  late 
Lady  Callcott,  in  her  Scripture  Herbal^  1842, 
adduces  the  common  Star  of  Bethleh-zm  as  the 

*  doves'  dung '  of  Scripture,  and  assigns  this,  as 
well  as  '  birds'  milk,'  as  two  of  its  vernacular 
names.  It  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and  also 
of  Taurus,  Caucasus,  and  Northern  Africa. 
Dioscorides  states  that  its  bulbs  were  sometimes 
cooked  with  bread,  in  the  same  way  as  the  me- 
UuUkiumf  and  also  that  it  was  eaten  both  raw 
and  roasted.  The  roots  were  also  commonly 
eaten  in  Italy  and  other  southern  countries  at  an 
early  period. 

DRACH'MA,  a  coin  of  silver,  the  most  com- 
mon among  the  Greeks,  and  which  after  the 
Exile  became  also  current  among  the  Jews  (2 
Mace  iv.  19;  x.  20;  xii.  43;  Luke  xv.  8,  9). 
The  earlier  Attic  drachmse  were  of  the  average 
weight  of  66*5  grains,  and  in  a  comparison  with 
the  shilling  would  be  equal  to  9id.  But  the 
specimens  of  later  times  are  of  the  average 
weight  of  only  61  grains,  and  some  of  less.  In 
this  state  the  drachma  was  counted  equal  to  the 
denarius,  which  was  at  first  worth*  8^ ,  and 
afterwards  only  Hd,  The  value  of  the  drachma 
of  the  New  Testament  may  therefore  have  been 
about  8rf.  The  woman's  ♦  ten  pieces  of  silver  * 
{drachma^  in  Luke  xv.  8,  would  hence  be  e<}ual 
to  6s.  8tf.  of  our  money— that  is,  in  nominal 
value,  for  the  real  value  of  money  was  ftr 
greater  in  the  time  of  Christ  than  at  present 

DliAGON  occurs  principally  in  the  plural 
form  (Job  xxx.  39 ;  Ps.  xliv.  19,  20;  Isa.  biciii. 
22;  xxxiv.  13;  xxxv.  7;  Jer.  ix.  II:  xiv.  6: 
xlix.  33;  and  Micah  i.  8).      These  texts,  in 

feneral,  present  pictures  of  ruined  cities  and  of 
esolation  in  the  wilderness.  Where  dragons 
are  associated  with  birds  of  the  desert  thev 
clearly  indicate  serpents  of  various  Fpecies,  both 
small  and  laree,  as  already  noticed  in  the  article 
Adder.  In  Jer.  xiv.  6,  *jrhere  wild  asses  snuff- 
ing up  the  wind  are  compared  to  dragons,  the 
image  will  appear  in  its  full  strength,  if  we 
understand  by  dragons,  great  boas  and  python- 
serpents,  such  as  are  figured  in  the  Prsuestine 
mosaics.    They  were  common  in  ancient  times. 
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and  are  still  fiu:  from  rare  in  the  tropics  of  both 
continent*.  Several  of  the  species  grow  to  an 
enormous  size,  and,  during  their  periods  of 
activity,  are  in  the  habit  of  raising  a  considerable 

Kortion  of  their  length  into  a  vertical  position, 
ke  pillars,  10  or  12  feet  high,  in  order  to 
survey  the  vicinity  above  the  sarrounding  bushes, 
while  with  open  jaws  they  drink  in  a  quantity 
of  the  current  air.  The  same  character  exists 
in  smaller  serpents ;  but  it  is  not  obvious,  unless 
when,  threatening  to  strike,  they  stand  on  end 
nearly  three-fourths  of  their  length.  Most,  if 
not  all,  of  these  species  are  mute,  or  can  utter 
only  a  hissing  sound;  and  although  the  maili- 
pambu,  the  great  rock-snake  of  Southern  Asia, 
IS  said  to  wau  in  the  night,  we  have  never  wit- 
nessed such  a  phenomenon,  nor  heard  it  asserted 
that  an^  other  boa,  python,  or  erpeton  had  a 
real  voice ;  but  they  hiss,  and,  like  crocodiles, 
may  utter  sounds  somewhat  akin  to  howling. 

DRAM.  Gesenius  and  most  others  are  of 
opinion  that  the  word  which  oocnrs  in  I  Chron. 
xxix.  7  ;  Exra  viii.  27 ;  ii.  69  ;  Neh.  vii.  70-72 ; 
denotes  the  Pergian  Daric^  a  gold  coin,  which 
must  have  been  in  circulation  amon^  the  Jews 
during  their  subjection  to  the  Persians.  This 
coin  is  of  interest,  not  only  as  the  most  ancient 
gold  coin  of  which  any  spedmens  have  been 
preserved  to  the  present  day,  but  as  the  earliest 
coined  money  which,  we  can  be  sure,  was  known 
to  and  need  by  the  Jews.  The  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  coin  was  a  crowned  archer,  who 
appears  with  some  slight  variations  on  di£forent 


specimens.  His  garb  is  the  same  wluch  is  i«en 
in  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis,  and  the  figure 
on  the  coin  is  called,  in  numismatics,  Sagit- 
tarius. The  specimens  weighed  by  Dr.  Bernard 
were  fifteen  grains  heavier  than  an  English 
guinea,  and  their  intrinsic  value  may,  therefore, 
be  reckoned  at  twenty-five  shillings. 

DREAMS.  Of  all  the  subjects  upon  which 
the  mind  of  man  has  speculated,  there  is  per- 
haps none  which  has  more  perplexed  than  that 
of  dreaming. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  attending  tbt 
subject,  still  we  know  that  it  has  formed  a  chan 
nel  through  which  Jehovah  was  pleased  ii 
former  times  to  reveal  his  character  and  dis- 
pensations to  his  people. 

In  regard  to  the  immediate  cause  of  dreaming, 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients  were  very  various. 

We  believe  that  dreams  are  ordinarily  the  re- 
embodiment  of  thoughts  which  have  before,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  occupied  our  minds.  They 
are  broken  fragments  of  our  former  conceptions 
revived,  and  heterogeneoosly  brought  together. 
If  tiiey  break  off  from  their  connecting  cham,  and 
become  loosely  associated,  they  exhibit  ofttimes 
absurd  combinations,  but  the  elenunU  ttiU  ««^ 
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nV.  If,  for  iDftance,  any  irritation,  sach  aa 
pain,  feyer,  &c.,  thould  excite  the  perceptive 
orsans,  while  the  reflectiye  ones  are  ander  the 
influence  of  sleep,  we  hare  a  eonsciouanefis  of 
objects,  colours,  or  sounds  being  presented  to  us, 
just  as  if  the  former  organs  were  actually  stimu- 
lated by  having  such  impressions  communicated 
to  them  by  the  external  senses ;  whilst,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repose  of  the  reflecting  power,  we 
are  unable  to  rectify  the  illusion,  and  conceive 
that  the  scenes  passing  before  us,  or  the  sounds 
that  we  hear,  have  a  real  existence.  This  want 
of  mutual  co-opention  between  the  different  fa> 
culties  of  the  mmd  may  account  for  the  disjointed 
character  of  dreams.  This  position  mi(^ht  be 
fliUy  substantiated  by  an  appeal  to  the  evidence 
of  met.  Dr.  Beattie  speaks  of  a  roan  who  could 
be  made  to  dream  anything  by  whispering  in  his 
ear.  Dr.  Gregory  relates  of  himself  that,  naving 
once  had  occasion  to  apply  a  bottle  of  hot  water 
to  his  own  feet  when  he  retired  to  bed,  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  ascending  the  side  of  Mount  iBtna, 
and  that  he  found  Uie  heat  of  the  ground  almost 
insufierable.  Persons  who  have  had  a  blister 
applied  to  their  head  have  been  known  to  dream 
of  being  scalped  by  a  party  of  North  American 
Indians.  Sleeping  in  a  smoky  room,  we  may 
dream  of  a  house  or  city  being  in  flames.  The 
smell  of  a  flower  applied  to  the  nostrils  may  call 
fortli  the  idea  of  walking  hi  a  garden ;  and  the 
sound  of  a  flute  may  excite  in  us  the  most  plea- 
surable associations. 

The  only  one  of  our  mental  powers  which  is 
not  suspended  while  dreaming  is  fancy,  or  ima- 
gination. We  often  find  memory  and  judgment 
alternately  suspended  and  exercised.  Sometimes 
we  fancy  ourselves  contemporaneous  with  personal 
who  have  lived  ages  before :  here  memory  is  at 
work,  but  judgment  is  set  aside.  We  dream  of 
oarryinff  on  a  very  connected  discourse  with  a 
deoouMd  friend,  and  are  not  conscious  that  he  is 
no  more :  here  judgment  is  awake,  but  memory 
suspended.  These  irregularities,  or  want  of  mu- 
tual co-operation  in  the  different  fkculties  of  the 
mind  may  form,  for  aught  we  know,  the  plan  by 
which  Grod  gives  health  and  vigour  to  the  whole 
soul. 

Haw  God  revealed  himself  by  dreams,  and 
raisea  up  persons  to  interpret  them,  the  Scriptures 
abundantly  testify.    Under  the  three  successive 
dispensations  we  find  this  channel  of  communi- 
cation with  man  adopted.    It  was  doubtless  in 
this  way  that  God  appeared  to  the  father  of  the 
fkithful,  ordering  him  to  forsake  country,  kindred, 
and  his  fiither*s  house,  and  to  go  into  the  land 
that  he  would  show  him.    To  this  divine  com- 
mand, Abraham  paid  a  ready  obedience.    It  was 
by  a  similar  prompt  obedience  to  the  admonition 
conveyed  to  him  in  a  dream,  that  Abimelech 
(Gen.  XX.  8)  himself  and  Abraham,  too,  were 
saved  fh>m  the  evil  consequences  of  his  meditated 
act    To  Jacob,  also,  Gud  appeared  frequently  in 
!  a  dream  (Gen.  xxviii.  19;  xxxi.   10);  and  his 
'  son  Joseph,  while  yet  a  child,  had  dreams  predic- 
'  tive  of  his  future  advancement  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
•6-11). 

I     Such  were  some  of  the  dreams  by  which  God 

revealed  himself  under  the  patriarchal  dispensa- 

i  tion,  and  that  the  same  divine  mode  of  oommu* 

'  eating  with  man  was  continued  under  that  of 

Moiea  ia  evident  from  an  express  word  of  pro- 
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mise  (Num.  xii.  6).  That  dreams  were  one  el 
the  ways- whereby  God  was  wont  to  signify  hii 
pleasure,  and  from  the  complaint  of  Saul  to  the 
spirit  of  Samuel  (whom  the  witch  pretended  to 
raise  up),  when  he  asked  him,  '  Why  hast  thou 
disquieted  me  to  bring  me  up  T  Saul  answered, 
*  I  am  sore  distressed ;  for  the  Philistines  make 
war  against  me,  and  God  is  departed  from  me, 
and  answers  me  no  more ;  neither  by  prophets, 
nor  by  dreams:  therefore  I  have  called  thee  that 
thou  mayest  make  known  to  me  what  I  shall  do.' 
And,  in  order  to  guard  against  imposition,  Moses 
pronounced  a  penalty  against  dreams  which 
were  invented  and  wickedly  made  use  of,  for  the 
promotion  of  idolatry  (Dent  xiii.  1-5).  Thus 
Zechariah  (x.  2)  complains:  *The  idols  have 
spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners  have  spoken  a 
he,  and  have  told /a/&e  dreams ;  they  comfort  in 
vain.'  And  so  Jeremiah  (xxiiL  25),  'I  have 
heard  what  the  prophets  said  that  prophesy  lies 
in  my  name,  saying,  I  have  dreamed,  I  have 
dreamed,'  &c.  Yet  this  abuse  did  not  alter 
God's  plan  in  the  right  use  of  them ;  for  in  the 
28th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  it  is  said,  *  the 
prophet  that  hath  a  dream,  and  he  that  hath  my 
word,  let  him  speak  my  word  fiiithfully.  What 
is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat?  saith  the  Lord.' 

When  Gideon  warred  with  the  Amalekites, 
and  was  alarmed  at  their  vast  multitudes,  he  was 
encouraged  to  do  God's  will  by  overhearing  one 
of  them  relate  his  dream,  and  another  giving  the 
interpretation  (Jndg.  vii.).  Again,  it  was  in  a 
dream  that  God  was  pleased  to  grant  Solomon  a 
promise  of  wisdom  and  understanding  (1  Kings 
lii.  5,  &c.).  Here  we  may  perceive  what  converse 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  hold  with  Solomon  in  a 
dream;  and  the  sacred  record  informs  us  how 
punctually  everything  herein  promised  was  fhl- 

The  knowledge  of  visions  and  dreams  is  reck- 
oned amongst  the  principal  gifrs  and  graces 
sometimes  testowed  by  God  upon  them  that  fear 
him ;  so  it  is  said  of  Daniel  and  his  companion, 
that  *  God  gave  them  knowledge  and  skill  in  all 
learning  and  wisdom:  and  Demiel  had  under- 
standing in  all  visions  and  dreams  (Dan.  1.  17). 
And  the  God  who  had  imparted  this  spirit  imto 
his  servant  Daniel  soon,  m  the  arran^ment  of 
his  providence.  Rave  the  signal  occasion  for  its 
exercise  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
book.  In  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  a  great 
variety  offends  were  attained  in  reference  to 
Babylon,  Israel,  and  indeed  the  world— -all  of 
which  were  worthy  of  God's  miraculous  inter- 
ference. 

That  this  method  of  God's  revealing  himself 
was  not  confined  to  the  Ic^gal  dispensation,  but 
was  to  be  extended  to  the  Christian,  is  evident 
twm  Joel  (ii.  28),  'And  afterwards  (suth  the 
Lord)  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh ; 
and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy ; 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old 
men  shall  dream  dreams*  In  Acts  ii.  17,  we 
find  the  Apostle  Peter  applying  this  to  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Holy  (jhost  Accordingly,  we 
read  that  when  Joseph  designed  to  put  Mary 
away,  because  he  perceived  her  to  be  with  child, 
he  was  turned  from  his  purpose  by  a  dream,  in 
which  an  angel  made  the  truth  of  the  matter 
known  to  him  ^Matt.  i.  20).  And  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter  it  is  stated,  that  God,  in  a  dream. 
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warned  Uie  wise  men  not  to  retarn  to  Herod. 
Mereoyer,  in  verses  13  and  19,  Joseph  U  in- 
structed to  flee  into  and  return  from  Egypt  with 
the  child  Jesus. 

We  inquire  not  how  hi  God  may  have  revealed 
himself  to  man  heyond  what  Holy  Scripture 
records.  Some  of  the  dreams  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  which  lay  claim  to  a  divine 
character,  are  certainly  striking,  and  may,  for 
auffht  we  know,  have  had,  and  may  still  have,  a 
cofiateral  bearing  on  the  development  of  God's 
purposes. 

DRESS.  The  subject  of  the  cotftnme  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  is  involved  in  much  obscurity 
and  doubt  The  allusions  to  dress  in  the  Scrip- 
tures form  the  only  source  pf  our  positive  in- 
formation. They  are  often,  indeed,  obscure,  and 
of  uncertain  interpretation ;  but  they  are  invalu- 
able in  so  &r  as  they  enable  us  to  compare  and 
verify  the  information  derivable  from  other 
sources.    These  sources  are— 

1.  The  costume  of  neighbouring  ancient  na^ns, 
as  represented  in  their  monuments. 

2.  The  alleged  costume  of  Jews  as  represented 
io  the  same  monuments. 

a.  The  present  costmaes  (which  are  known  to 
be  ancient)  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 

4.  Tradition. 

1.  The  range  of  inauiry  into  monumental 
costume  is  very  limited.  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt,  are  the  only  countries  where  monuments 
would  be  likely  to  afford  any  useful  information : 
but  Arabia  has  left  no  monumental  figures,  and 
Syria  none  of  sufficiently  ancient  date ;  and  it  is 
'jeft  for  Egypt  to  supply  all  the  information  likely 
to  be  of  use.  The  extent  and  value  of  this^  in- 
formation, for  the  particular  purpose,  we  believe 
to  be  finr  less  than  is  usually  represented.  That 
we  are  not  disposed  to  undervalue  the  informa- 
tion derivable  from  the  Egyptian  monuments  for 
the  purpose  of  illustratinff  Biblical  history  and 
antiquities,  the  pages  of  ue  present  work  will 
sufficiently  evince;  and  ito  editor  may  indeed 
daim  to  have  been  the  first  in  this  country  to 
work  this  mine  of  materials  for  Biblical  illustrsp 
tion.  But  the  rage  for  this  kind  of  illustration 
has  been  carried  to  such  preposterous  lengths, 
that  it  may  not  be  an  unwholesome  caution  to 
remind  our  readers  that  the  E^ptians  and  the 
Hebrews  were  an  exceedingly  different  people — 
as  different  in  every  respect  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  that  the  climates  which  the^  inha- 
bited were  so  very  different  as  to  neceesitaie  a 
greater  difference  of  food  and  dreu  than  might 
be  pre-supposed  of  countries  so  near  to  each 
other.  It  IS  true  that  the  Jewish  nation  was 
cradled  in  Egypt:  and  this  circumstance  may 
have  had  some  influence  on  ceremonial  dresses, 
and  the  ornaments  of  women ;  but  we  do  not  find 
that  nations  circumstanced  as  the  Jews  were 
ready  to  adopt  the  costumes  of  other  nations,  es^ 
pecially  when  their  residence  in  Egypt  was 
always  regarded  by  them  as  temporary,  and  when 
their  raiment  was  of  home  mannfacture^spun 
and  woven  bv  the  women  from  the  produce  of 
their  flocks  (Exod.  xxxr.  25).  We  find  also  that, 
immediately  after  leaving  Egypt*  the  principal 
article  of  dress  among  the  Hebrews  was  some 
ample  woollen  garment,  fit  to  sleep  in  (Exod. 
xxii.  27),  to  which  nothing  similar  is  to  be  seen 
among  the  costumes  of  Egypt. 
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S.  With  respect  to  the  supposed  representation 
of  Jews  in  ancient  monuments,  if  any  authentic 
examples  could  be  found,  even  of  a  single  figure, 
in  the  ancient  costume,  it  would  afford  much  sa- 
tisfiction  as  tending  to  elucidate  many  passages 
of  Scripture  which  cannot  at  present  be  with  cer- 
tainty explained.  The  sculptures  and  paintings 
supposed  to  represent  ancient  Hebrews  are  con- 
tained in — 

(a)  A  paintinff  at  Beni  Hassan,  representing  the 
arrival  of  some  foreigners  in  Egypt,  and  supposed 
to  figure  the  arrival  of  Joseplrs  brethren  m  that 
country.  The  accessories  of  the  scene,  the  phy- 
siognomies of  the  persons,  and  the  time  to  jrhich 
the  picture  relates,  are  certainly  in  unison  with 
that  event;  and,  though  we  must  speak  with 
hesitation  on  the  subject,  the  conjecture  b  pro- 
bably correct    The   annexed   cut   shows    the 


variety  of  costume  which  this  scene  displays. 
All  the  men  wear  sandals.    Some  of  them  are 
clad  only  in  a  short  tunic  or  shirt,  with  close 
^sleeves  (fig.  a) ;  others  wear  over  this  a  kind  of 
,p,      f  sleeveless  plaid  or  manUe,  thrown  over  the  left 
«1«^  i  shoulder,   and  passinff   under  the   right   arm 
'^    (fig.  2).    It  is  of  a  striped  and  curiously  figured 
pattern,  and  looks  exceedingly  like  the  fine  grass 
woven  cloth  of  the  South  Sea.    Others  have,  in- 
stead of  this,  akfrinaed  skirt  of  the  same  material 
(fig.  1).    All  the  figures  are  bare-headed,  and 
wear  beards,  which  are  circumstances  favourable 
to  the  identification.    The  fringed  skirt  of  fig.  1 
is  certainly  a  remarkable  circumstance.    Moses 
directed  that  the  people  should  wear  a  fringe  at 
the  hem  of  their  sarments  (Num.  xv.  88) ;  and 
the  probability  is  that  this  command  merely  per- 
petuated a  more  ancient  usage. 

(6)  This  frin^  re-appears,  much  enlarged,  in 
the  other  Egyptian  sculpture  in  which  Jews  are 
supposed  to  be  represented.  These  are  in  a  tomb 
discovered  by  Belsoni,  in  the  valley  of  Bab-el 
Melook,  near  Thebes.    There  are  captives  of 
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different  nations,  and  among  them  folir  figures, 
supposed  to  represent  Jews.    The  i  '"  ' 
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gined  to  commemorate  the  trinmphs  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho  in  that  war  in  which  the  Jews  were  de- 
feated at  Megiddo,  and  their  kinff  JosiaL  slain 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  xxxYi.).  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  dress  of  these  figures  differs  little,  excepting 
in  the  length  of  the  fringe,  from  that  oi  the 
skirted  figure  in  the  earlier  painting^  and  so  fkr 
this  is  a  corroboratiye  circumstance  m  fiiYonr  of 
both. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  dress 
of  the  Jews  was  in  any  important  respect  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  same  and  immediately  bordering  countries. 
It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments offer  such  representations  oi  the  Canaan- 
itbh  and  neighbouring  nations,  as  enable  us  to 
see  that  the  preyailing  style  of  dress  was  a 
close  tunic  under  a  loose  outer  robe,  the  place 
of  the  latter  being  sometimes  supplied  hj  a  large 
cape,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  en^ymg  (No. 
150),  which  appears  to  represent  mhabitants  of 


Syria  and  Lebanon.  The  e^denoe  for  the  latter 
^ng.  2)  is  as  conclusiye  as  can  be  obtained,  for 
QOt  only  is  there  the  name  Lemanon,  but  the 
persons  thus  attired  are  represented  as  inhabiting 
a  mountainous  country,  and  felling  ^r-trees  to 
impede  the  chariots  of  the  Effjrptian  inyaders. 
The  dresses  are  similar  to  each  other,  and  this 
similarity  strengthens  the  probability  that  the 
dress  of  the  Jews  was^not  yery  different.  The 
figures  are  bearded,  and  the  cap,  or  head-dress, 
is  bound  round  with  a  fillet  The  figures  are 
arrayed  in  a  long  gown  reaching  to  the  ankles, 
and  confined  around  the  waist  by  a  girdle  and 
the  shoulders  are  coyered  by  the  cape  which 
appears  to  haye  been  common  to  seyeral  nations. 
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perhaps  as  an  occasional  or  a  summer  substitntt 
for  the  loose  mantle  which  some  other  figures 
exhibit  The  dresses  are  often  of  brilliant  co- 
lours, sometimes  in  yariegated  patterns;  and 
the  outer  mantle  is  seen  to  be  sometimes  lined, 
by  the  inside  and  outside  being  of  different  co- 
lours, such  as  yeIlo«f  Uaed  with  blue,  etc.  The 
military  dress  was  more  compact  than  that  in 
ciyil  use;  and  amone  the  accoutrements  we 
readily  recognise  the  heknet,  and  the  military 
girdle  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Book. 

Such  is  the  amount  of  the  inlbrmatioa  to  be 
deriyed  from  ancient  monuments. 
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That  to  be  obtained  firom  tradition  is  embodied 
— 1.  In  the  dresses  of  monks  and  pilgrims,  which 
ma^  be  traced  to  an  ancient  date,  and  which  are 
an  mtended  imitation  of  the  dresses  supposed  to 
haye  been  worn  by  the  first  disciples  ana  apostles 
of  Christ  2.  The  garb  conyentionally  assigned 
by  painters  to  Scriptural  characters,  which  were 
equally  intended  to  embody  the  dress  of  the 
apostolical  period,  and  is  corrected  in  some  degree 
by  the  notions  of  Oriental  costume  which  were 
collected  during  the  Cruskdes. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  modem  sources  of 
illustration.  With  the  exceptions  of  the  foreign 
Turkish  costume,  and  the  modifications  thereof, 
and  with  certain  local  exceptions,  ehiefly  iu 
mountainous  regions,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
one  preyailing  costume  in  all  the  countries  of 
Asia  between  the  Tigris  and  Mediterranean,  and 
throughout  Northern  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to 
Morocco  and  the  banks  of  the  Senegal.  This 
costume  is  substantially  Arabian,  and  owes  its 
extension  to  the  wide  conquests  of  the  Arabians 
under  the  first  caliphs;  and  it  is  through  the 
Arabians—the  least  changed  of  ancient  nations, 
and  almost  the  only  one  which  has  remained  as  a 
nation  from  ancient  times — ^that  the  antiquity  of 
this  costume  may  be  proyed.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  ancient  costume  of  Western  Asia,  and 
while  one  set  of  proofs  would  carry  it  up  to  Scrip- 
tural times,  another  set  of  strong  probabilities 
and  satisfactory  analogies  will  take  it  back  to  the 
most  remote  periods  of  Scriptural  history,  and 
will  suggest  that  the  dress  of  the  Jews  themselves 
was  very  similar,  without  being  strictly  identical. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  there  are 
two  very  different  sorts  of  dresses  among  the 
Arabians.  One  is  that  of  the  Bedouin  tribes,  and 
the  other  that  of  the  inhabitanU  of  towns.    The 
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listinction  between  these  U  seldom  clearly  nn- 
lerstood,  or  correctly  stated;  but  it  is  of  the 
ntniost  importance  for  the  purpose  of  tbe  present 
uotice.  Instead  therefore  of  speaking  of  the 
Arabian  costume  as  one  thing,  we  must  regard 
it  as  two  things— the  desert  oostume,  and  the 
town  costume. 

If,  then,  our  views  of  Hebrew  costume  were 
based  on  the  actual  costume  of  the  Arabians,  we 
should  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  desert  costume 
represented  that  which  was  worn  during  the 
patriarchal  period,  and  until  the  Israelites  had 
been  some  time  settled  in  Canaan ;  and  tbe  town 
costume  that  which  was  adopted  from  their  neigh- 
bours when  they  became  a  settled  people. 

l*his  is  a  subject  which,  more  than  any  other, 
requires  tlie  aid  of  pictorial  illustration  to  render 
the  details  intelligible.  Having  provided  our- 
•jelves  with  these,  our  further  observations  will 
most  advantageously  take  the  form  of  explana- 
tions of  them,  and  of  comments  upon  them. 

Under  the  notion  that  the  desert  costume  be- 
longs to  the  patriarchal  period,  the  precedence  is 
h'.'re  given  to  it  Only  the  outer  articles  of  dress 
ire  distinctive,  those  which  are  worn  underneath 
being  similar  to  other  articles  worn  by  the  town 
and  peasant  classes,  and  which  as  such  will  be 
hereafter  noticed. 

The  annexed  cut  (No.  153^  represents,  in  fig. 
i,  a  Bedouin,  or  desert  Arab,  in  the  dress  usually 
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worn  in  Asia:  and  in  fig.  I  represents  a  towns- 
man in  a  cloak  of  the  same  kmd,  adopted  from 
the  Arabs,  and  worn  very  extensively  as  an  outer- 
most covering  in  all  the  countries  from  the  Oxus 
(for  even  the  Persians  use  it)  to  the  Mediterra- 
iiean.  The  distinctive  head-dress  of  the  Bedouin, 
md  which  has  not  been  adopted  by  any  other 
nation,  or  even  by  the  Arabian  townsmen,  is  a 
kerchief  folded  triangularly,  and  thrown  over  the 
head  so  as  to  fall  down  over  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders, and  bound  to  the  head  by  a  band  of  twisted 
wool  or  camel's  hair.  We  forbear  at  the  moment 
from  inquiring  whether  this  was  or  was  not  in 
use  among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Tbe  cloak  is 
called  an  alAa.  It  is  made  of  wool  and  hair,  and 
of  various  degrees  of  fineness.  It  is  sometimes 
entirely  black,  or  entirely  white,  but  is  more 
usually  marked  with  broad  stripes,  the  colours  of 
which  (never  more  than  two,  one  of  which  'u 
always  white)  are  distinctive  of  the  tribe  by  which 


it  is  worn.  The  cloak  is  altogether  shapeleM^ 
being  like  a  square  sack,  with  an  opening  in  front, 
and  with  slits  at  the  sides  to  let  out  the  arms. 
The  Arab  who  wears  it  by  day,  sleeps  in  it  by 
night,  as  does  often  the  peasant  by  whom  it  has 
been  adopted ;  and  in  all  probability  this  was  the 
garment  similarly  Uoed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
and  which  a  benevolent  law,  delivered  while 
Israel  was  still  in  the  desert,  forbade  to  be  kept 
in  pledge  beyond  the  day,  that  the  poor  might 
not  be  without  a  covering  at  night  (Exod.  xxii. 
27).  This  article  of  dress  appears  to  have  been 
little  known  to  Biblical  illustrators,  although  it  is 
the  principal  and  most  common  outermost  gar- 
ment in  Western  Asia.  This  singular  iie^ect 
has  arisen  from  their  information  being  chiefly 
derived  from  Shaw  and  others,  who  describe  the 
costume  of  the  Arab  tribes  or  Moors  of  Northern 
Africa,  where  the  outer  garment  is  more  generally 
thebournoot  (No.  153,  fig.  3),  a  woollen  cloak, 
not  unlike  the  tibba,  but  furnished  with  a  hood, 
and  which  is  sometimes  stran^ly  confounded 
even  by  well-informed  persons  with  a  totally  dif- 
ferent outer  garment  worn  in  the  same  regions, 
usually  called  the  hifke,  but  which  is  also,  accord- 
ing to  its  materials,  quality,  or  colour,  distin- 
guished by  various  other  names.  Regardless  of 
these  minute  distinctions,  this  part  of  dress  may 
be  described  as  a  lar^  woollen  blanket,  either 
white  or  brown,  and  xn  summer  a  cotton  sheet 
(usually  blue  or  white,  or  both  colours  together). 
Putting  one  comer  befbre  over  the  left  shonlder. 
the  wearer  brings  it  behind,  and  then  under  the 
right  arm,  and  so  over  the  body,  throwing  it  be- 
hind over  the  left  shoulder,  and  leaving  the  right 
arm  free  for  action.  This  very  picturesque  mode 
of  wearing  the  hi/ke  is  shown  m  fig.  2  (No.  154). 


Another  mode  of  wearing  it  is  shown  in  fig.  3. 
It  is  sometimes  thrown  over  the  head  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  sun  or  wind  (fig.  I),  and  calls 
to  mind  the  various  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  persons  are  described  as  covering  their 
heads  with  their  mantles  (2  Sam.xv.  30;  I  Kings 
xix.  13;  Esther  vi.  12).  This  article  of  dress, 
originally  borrowed  from  the  nomadtrs,  is  known 
in  Arabia,  and  extends  westward  to  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  being  most  extensively  used  by  all 
classes  of  the  population.  The  seat  of  this  dress, 
and  of  the  abba  respectively,  is  indicated  by  the 
direction  of  their  importation  into  Egypt.  The 
hykes  are  imported  from  the  west  (t.e.  from 
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North  Africa),  and  the  abbas  iVoin  Syria.  Tb« 
close  resemblance  of  the  above  ^proap  of  real 
costume  to  those  in  which  the  traditionary  eccle- 
siastical and  traditionary  artistical  costumes  are 
displayed,  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  cursory 
'  observer.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the  hyke 
I  is  not  without  some  resemblance,  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  worn,  to  the  outer  garment 
of  one  of  the  figures  in  the  Egyptian  family, 
supposed  to  represent  the  arrival  of  Joseph's 
brethren  in  Egypt  (No.  148,  fig.  1). 

We  now  turn  to  the  costumes  which  are  seen 
in  the  towns  and  villages  of  souih-westem  Asia. 

In  the  Scriptures  drawers  are  ouly  mentioned 
in  the  injunction  that  the  high-priest  should  wear 
them  (Exod.  xxviii.  42),  which  seems  to  show 
that  they  were  not  generally  in  use;  nor  have 
we  any  evidence  that  they  ever  became  common. 
Drawers  descending  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs 
were  worn  b]r  the  ancient  E^ptians,  and  work- 
men often  laid  aside  all  the  rest  of  their  dress 
when  occupied  in  their  labours.  As  far  as  this 
part  of  dress  was  used  at  all  by  the  Hebrews,  it 
was  doubtless  either  like  this,  cr  similar  to  those 
which  are  now  worn  in  Western  Asia  by  all,  ex- 
cept some  among  the  poorer  peasantry,  and  by 
many  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  They  are  of  linen 
or  cotton,  of  ample  breadth,  tied  around  the  body 
by  a  running  string,  or  band,  and  always  worn 
next  the  skin,  not  over  the  shirt  as  in  EUirope. 

It  will  be  asked,  when  the  poor  Israelite  had 
pawned  his  outer  garment  *  wherein  he  slept/ 
what  dress  was  left  to  him  ?  The  answer  is  pro- 
liably  supplied  by  the  annexed  engraving  (No. 
1.^5),  whicn  represents  slightly  different  ^rments 
of  cotton,  or  woollen  frocks  or  shirts,  which  often, 
in  warm  weather,  form  the  sole  dress  of  the  Be- 
douin peasants,  and  the  lower  class  of  towns- 
people. To  this  the  abba  or  hyke  is  the  proper 
outer  robe  (as  in  fig.  1,  No.  154),  but  is  usually, 
in  summer,  dispensed  with  in  the  da^-time,  and 
in  the  ordinary  pursuits  and  occupations  of  life. 
It  is  sometimes  (as  in  No.  155,  fig.  2)  worn  witb- 


ont,  but  more  usually  with,  a  girdle ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  shorter  specimens  are  not  unlike 
the  dress  of  one  of  the  figures  (fi^.  3,  No.  148)  in 
the  earliest  of  the  Kgypticn  subjects  which  have 
been  produced.  The  shirt  worn  by  the  superior 
classes  is  of  the  same  shape,  but  of  finer  mate- 
rials.   This  is  shown  in  the  following  figure 


(No.  156),  which  represents  a  gentleman  as  just 
risen  firom  bed.  If  we  call  this  a  shirt,  the  He- 
brews doubtless  had  it — ^the  sole  dress  (excepting 
the  cloak)  of  the  poor,  and  the  inner  robe  of  the 
rich.  Such,  probably,  were  the  *  sheets '  (trans- 
lated *  shirts  in  some  versions),  of  which  Sam- 
son despoiled  thirty  Philisdnes  to  pay  the  forfeit 
of  his  nddle  (Jndg.  iv.  13, 19).  It  is  shown  from 
the  Talmud,  indmU  that  the  Hebrews  of  later 
days  had  a  shirt  called  chaluk,  which  it  would 
appear  was  often  of  wool,  and  which  is  described 
as  the  ordinary  inner  garment,  the  outer  being 
the  cloak  or  mantle.  This  shows  that  the  shirt 
or  fWx:k  was,  as  in  modem  usage,  the  ordinary 
dress  of  the  Jews,  to  which  a  mantle  (abba,  hyke, 
or  boumoos)  was  the  outer  covering. 

In  all  the  annexed  figures  (Na  157),  represent- 
ing persons  of  the  superior  class,  we  observe  the 


shirt  covered  by  a  striped  (sometimes  figured") 

Sown  or  caftan,  of  mingled  silk  and  cotton.  It 
escends  to  the  ankles,  with  long  sleeves,  ex- 
tending a  few  inches  bejond  the  fingers'  ends, 
but  divided  from  a  point  a  little  above  the  wrist, 
so  that  the  hand  is  generally  exposed,  though  it 
may  be  concealed  by  the  sleeve  when  necessary ; 
for  it  is  customary  to  cover  the  hands  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  person  of  high  rank.  It  is  very  com* 
mon,  especially  in  winter,  for  persons  to  sleep 
without  removing  this  gown,  but  only  unloosing 


the  ffirdle  bj  which  it  is  bound.  It  is  not  vn- 
luuai  within  doors  to  see  persons  without  any 
article  of  dress  outside  this ;  but  it  is  considered 
decidedly  as  an  undress,  and  no  res{)ectab1e  per- 
son b  beheld  out  of  doors,  or  receives  or  pays 
visits,  without  an  outer  covering.  Hence  persons 
clad  in  this  alone  are  said  to  be  '  naked '  in  Scrip- 
ture— ^that  is,  not  in  the  usual  complete  dress ; 
for  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  this,  or 
something  like  this,  is  referred  to  in  Elxod.  xxviii. 
•10;  Job  XXX.  18;  Isa.  xxii.  21,  &c  A  similar 
robe  b  worn  by  the  women,  as  was  also  the  case 
among  the  Israelites  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18,  19  j  Cant. 
y.  3).  It  b  in  the  bosom  of  this  robe  that  various 
articles  are  carried,  and  hence  the  Scriptural  ex- 
pression of  giving  things  *  into  the  bosom.' 

The  girdle  worn  over  this,  aiiound  the  waist,  b 
usually  a  coloured  shawl,  or  Ions  piece  of  fisured 
white  muslin.  The  girdle  of  the  poorer  classes 
is  of  coarse  ttu£^  and  often  of  leather,  with  clasps. 
This  leathern  girdle  b  also  much  used  b^  Uie 
Arabs,  and  by  persons  of  condition  when  equipped 
for  a  journey.  It  b  sometimes  ornamented  with 
workings  in  coloured  worsted,  or  silk,  or  with 
metal  studs,  shells,  beads,  &c  Both  kinds  of 
girdles  were  certainly  in  use  among  the  Hebrews 
(2  Kin^  i.  8:  Matt.  iii.  4;  Mark  i.  6;  corop. 
Jer.  xiii.  1).  It  b  known  to  all  readers  of  Scrip- 
ture how  often  the  '  girdle '  and  the  act  of  *  gird- 
ing the  loins'  b  mentioned.  It  seems  from  2 
SauL  XX.  8  (corop.  also  the  Syrian  figure.  No. 
151,  fig.  1),  that  It  was  usual  to  wear  a  knife  or 
ponUrd  in  the  girdle.  This  custom  b  still  gene- 
ral, and  denotes  not  any  deadly  disposition,  but 
the  want  of  clasp-knives.  Men  of  literary  voca- 
tions replace  it  by  an  inkhorn,  as  was  also  the  case 
among  the  Israelites  (£Izek.  ix.  2). 

Over  the  gown  b  worn  either  the  short-sleeved 
gibbeh  (fig.  3),  which  b  a  long  coat  of  woollen 
cloth ;  or  the  long-sleeved  benish  (fig.  2),  which 
is  also  of  woollen  cloth,  and  may  be  worn  either 
over  or  instead  of  the  other.  'The  benish  is,  by 
reason  of  its  long  sleeves  (with  which  the  han<u 
may  be  covered^  the  robe  of  ceremony,  and  b 
worn  in  the  presence  of  superiors  and  persons  of 
ranks.  Over  one  or  both  of  these  robes  may  be 
worn  the  abba,  boumoos,  or  hyke,  in  any  of  the 
modes  already  indicated.  Aged  persons  often 
^rap  up  the  bead  and  shoulders  with  the  latter,  in 
the  manner  shoirn  in  fig.  4. 

This  hyke  or  wrapper  b  usually  taken  by  per- 
sons going  on  a  journey,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  a  protection  from  the 
sun  or  wind.  Thb  is  shown  in  the  annexed  cut, 
representing  a  group  of  persons  equipped  for 
travel.  The  robe  b  here  more  succinct  and  com- 
pact, and  the  firm  manner  in  which  the  whole 
dress  b  girded  up  about  the  loins  calls  to  mind  the 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  action  of  *  gird- 
ing up  the  loins '  for  a  journey  b  mentioned. 

From  this  it  is  also  seen  that  travellers  usually 
wear  a  sword,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worn 
is  correctly  shown.  It  would  also  appear  that  the 
Jews  had  swords  for  such  occasional  uses  (Matt. 
XX vi.  51 ;  Luke  xxii.  36). 

The  necessity  of  baring  the  arm  for  any  kind 
of  exertion,  must  be  evident  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  b  encumbered  in  all  the  dresses  we  have 
produced.  This  action  is  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  which  alone  proves  that  the  arm  was 
in  ordinary  <nrcumstanoes  similarly  encumbered 
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by  the  dress.  For  ordinary  ^rposes  a  hasty 
tucking  up  of  the  sleeve  of  the  right  ann  suffices ; 
but  for  a  continued  action  special  contrivances  ai^ 
necessary.  These  are  curious,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  cut  (No.  159).  The  full  sleeves  of  the  shirt 
are  sometimes  drawn  up  by  means  of  cords,  which 
pass  round  each  shoulder,  and  cross  behind,  where 
thev  are  tied  in  a  knot  This  custom  b  particu- 
larly affected  by  servants  and  workmen,  who  have 
constant  occasion  for  baring  the  arm ;  but  others, 
whose  occasions  are  more  incidental,  and  who  are, 
therefore,  unprovided  with  the  necessary  cords, 
draw  up  the  sleeves  and  tie  them  together  behind 
between  the  shoulders  (fig.  2). 


For  the  dress  of  females  we  must  refer  to  the 
article  Women.    See  aUo  the  article  Sandal. 

DllINK,  STRONG.  The  Hebrew  thus  ren- 
dered seems  to  demand  a  more  particular  elucida- 
tion than  it  has  yet  received,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
in  all  probability  a  much  wider  signification  than 
is  now  conveyed  by  the  phrase  'strong  drink.' 
We  shall  class  the  various  senses  of  the  word  under 
three  heads,  in  the  order  in  which  we  conceive 
them  to  have  been  developed. 

I.  Shechar,  luscious,  saccharine  drink,  or  swcet 
8TBUP,  especially  sugar  or  honey  rfdatet,  or  of  the 
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palm-tree ;  alto,  by  aeoommodatioii,  oooasiooally 
the  sweet  frnit  itself.  By  sugar  or  honey  the  Jews 
understood  not  only  hone^  of  bees,  but  also  sjrrups 
made  from  the  fruit  or  juice  of  the  palm  and  other 
trees.  *  In  Solomon's  time,  and  anerwards,'  says 
Dr.  Harris,  *  the  wine  and  sweet  cordials  seem 
generally  to  have  been  used  separately,*    It 


more  probable,  however,  that  the  palm  eyrup  or 
honey  was  used  both  as  a  sweetmeat  or  article  of 
food,  and  cs  a  drinks  diluted  with  water,  as  with 
the  modem  grape  and  honey  syrups  or  sb<^rbets 
(Prov.  ix.  2,  5).  The  derivatives  of  skechar,  ex- 
pressive of  its  first  significadon,  are  numerous. 
Eastward  and  southward,  following  the  Arabian 
channel  and  the  Saracenic  conquests,  we  meet  with 
the  most  obvious  forms  of  the  Hebrew  words  still 
expressive  of  sugar.  Thus  we  have  the  Arabic 
eakar;  Persic  and  Bengali',  ehukkur  (whence  our 
word  for  sugar-candy,  ahukur-kund,  *  rock-sugar ') ; 
common  Indian, /o^^^ree  or  xhaggery;  Moresque, 
aekkoHr;  Spanish,  axucar;  and  Portuguese,  as- 
eucar  (molasses  being  mel'd»<u$ucar9  *  honey  of 
sugar,'  abbreviated]).  The  wave  of  population  has 
also  carried  the  original  sense  ana  form  north- 
wards, embodying  &  word  in  the  Grecian  and 
Teutonic  languages.  Hence  Greek,  eakhar ; 
Latin,  eaccharvm;  Italian,  zuechero ;  German, 
gjicher  and  juderig;  Dutch,  eitiker;  Russian, 
imchar  ;  Danish,  sMer  ;  Swedish,  iodker  ;  Welsh, 
tiwgwr;  French,  saccrs;  and  our  own  common 
words  gttkhar  (sweetmeat),  tagar,  and  tacdiarine, 

2.  Date  or  Palm  Wine  in  its  fN*8h  and  unfer> 
mented  state.  Bishop  Lowth  translates  Isa.  zxiv. 
9  thus:— 

'  With  songs  they  shall  no  more  drink  wine 

[i. «.  of  grapes] ; 
The  palm  wine  shall  be  hiUer  to  them  that 
drink  it.' — 

Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  Assyria,  remarks 
that  *  the  palm  is  very  common  in  this  country,* 
and  that  *it  produces  them  bread,  wine,  and 
honey/ 

The  Mohammedan  traveller  (a.d.  850)  says 
that  '  palm  wine,  (^  drunk  frt«h^  is  tweet  like 
honey ;  but  if  kept,  it  turns  to  vinegar.^ 

Mandelslo  (1640),  speaking  of  the  village  of 
Dam  re  near  Surat,  records  mus:  — '  Terry  or 
Palm  Wine.  In  this  village  wc  found  some  terry, 
which  is  a  liquor  drawn  out  of  the  palm-trees,  and 
drank  of  it  in  cups  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  same 
tree.  To  get  out  the  juice,  they  go  up  to  the  top 
of  the  tree,  where  they  make  an  incision  in  the 
hark,  and  fasten  under  it  an  earthen  pot,  which 
thev  leave  there  all  night,  in  which  time  it  is  fill'd 
with  a  certain  stotet  liquor  very  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  The}[  get  out  some  also  in  the  day-time, 
hut  that  [owing  to  the  mat  heat]  corrupts  imme- 
diately, and  is  sood  only  for  vinegar,  which  is  all 
the  use  they  make  cfit* 

Adam  ^abroni,  an  Italian  writer  of  celebrity, 
informs  us  that 'the  palm-trees,  which  particu- 
larly abounded  in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho  and 
Engaddi,  also  served  to  make  a  very  sweet  wine, 
which  is  made  all  over  the  Eas^  being  called  palm 
wine  by  the  Latins,  and  syra  in  India,  from  the 
Persian  sAtr,  which  means  luscious  liquor  or 
drink/ 

'  Dr.  Shaw  thus  describes  the  unfermented  palm 
wine : — *  This  liquor,  which  has  a  more  luscious 
sweetness  than  honev,  is  of  the  consistence  of  a 
thin  syrup,  but  qtackly  grows  tart  and  ropy,  ao- 
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quiring  an  intoxicating  quality/  Sir  G.  T. 
Temple  sa}  s,  *  We  were  daily  sullied  with  the 
tap  of  the  date-tree,  which  is  a  delicious  and 
wholesome  bevera>;e  when  drunk  quite  fresh ;  but 
if  allowed  to  remain  for  some  hours,  it  acquires  a 
sharp  taste  not  unlike  cider.  The  Landers  in- 
form us  that  *  Palm  wine  is  the  common  and 
favourite  drink  of  the  natives'  of  Africa — that 
'  the  juice  is  called  wine,'  and  that '  it  is  either 
used  in  this  state,  or  preserved  till  it  acquires 
rather  a  bitter  flavour/  With  these  facts  before 
us,  the  language  employed  by  the  prophet  in  the 
sublime  chapter  from  which  we  quoted  above,  be- 
comes beautifully  apposite.  His  pi'ediction  is  that 
'  the  laud  shall  be  utterly  spoiled,*  that  the  light 
of  joy  shall  be  turned  into  the  gloom  of  sorrow, 
even  as  the  sweet  drink  which  corrupts,  grows  sour 
and  bitter  to  those  who  drink  it.  The  passage 
clearly  indicates  the  nature  of  the  drink  to  have 
been  sweet  in  what  the  Jews  esteemed  its  must 
valuable  condition,  but  bitter  in  its  fermented 
state.  Hence  the  drunkard  is  represented  in  ch 
V.  20-22,  as  one  who  *  puts  bitter  for  sweet,  and 
sweet  for  bitter/  This  palm  wine,  like  the  hone^- 
of  dates  and  susar,  was  much  valued  as  a  medi- 
cine and  cordiiu. 

p.  Sakab,  in  its  third  sense  as  a  noun,  denotes 
both  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic,  fermented  or 
iNToxiCATiNO  PAUC  WINE.  Various  fOHUS  of  tht 
noun  in  process  of  time  became  applied  to  Uho 
kinds  of  intoxicating  drink,  whether  made  from 
fruit  or  from  grain.  Arrack  has  been  commonly, 
but  erroneously,  derived  ftom  aakoTt  and  somt: 
have  confounded  the  arrack  with  the  palm  wine, 
forgetting  that  the  original  wiJie  existed  long  prioi 
to  ue  discovery  of  arrack  distillation.  The  true 
palm  wine,  also,  is  exclusively  the  juice  of  thr 
palm-tree  or  fruit,  whereas  arrack  is  applied  to  thi 
spirit  obtained  from  fermented  rice  and  othei 
things,  and  is,  as  Dr.  Shaw  remarks,  *  the  general 
name  for  all  hot  liquors  extracted  by  the  alembick.' 

The  palm  wine  of  the  East,  as  we  have  ex 
plained,  is  made  intoxicating  either  by  allowing 
It  to  corrupt  and  forment,  thereby  losing  the  sweet 
luscious  character  for  which  the  Orientals  esteem 
it,  and  becoming  ropy,  tart,  and  bitter ;  or,  in  its 
fresh  or  boiled  state,  by  an  admixture  of  stimu- 
lating or  stupefying  ingredients,  of  which  there  h 
an  abundance.  Such  a  practice  seems  to  have 
existed  amongst  the  ancient  Jews,  and  to  have 
called  down  severe  reprobation  (comp.  Prov. 
xxiii.  80;  Isa.  i.  22 ;  v.  11,  22). 

DROMEDARY.    [Camkl.] 

DRUSIL'LA,  youngest  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  She  was  much  celebrated  for  her 
beauty,  and  was  betrothed  to  Epiphanes,  prince  of 
Commagene;  but  was  afterwards  married  to 
Azizas,  king  of  Emesa,  whom  the  procurator 
Felix  induced  her  to  abandon,  in  order  to  live  with 
him.    She  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxiv.  24. 

DULCIMER,    [Music] 

DU'MAH,  a  tribe  and  country  of  the  Ishmael- 
ites  in  Arabia  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  Isa.  xxi.  11).  It 
is  doubtless  the  same  that  is  still  called  by  the 
Arabs  Duma  the  Stony ,  and  the  Syrian  Duma, 
situated  on  the  confines  of  the  Arabian  and  Syrian 
deserts,  with  a  fortress. 

DUMAH  was  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  52),  which  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  place  seventeen  R.  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polis,  in  Daroma. 
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DUNO.  Among  the  Israelites,  as  with  the 
modem  Orientals,  dang  was  nsed  both  for  manure 
and  for  ftiel.  In  a  Strict  where  wood  is  scarce, 
dnng  is  so  yaluable  for  the  latter  purpose,  that 
little  of  it  is  spared  for  the  former. 

The  oseof  dun^  for  manure  is  indicated  in  Isa. 
zxv.  10,  from  which  we  also  learn  that  its  balk 
was  inertfased  by  the  addition  of  straw,  which  was 
of  course,  as  with  us,  left  to  rot  in  the  dunghill. 
Some  of  the  regulations  connected  with  this  use  of 
duDg  we  learn  from  the  Talmud.  The  heaping 
up  of  a  dunghill  in  a  public  place  exposed  the 
owner  to  the  repair  of  any  damage  it  might  occa- 
sion, and  any  one  was  at  liberty  to  take  it  away. 
Another  reffulation  forbade  the  accumulation  of 
the  dunghill  to  be  removed,  in  the  seventh  or  sab- 
batic year,  to  the  viciuitv  of  any  ^uud  under 
culture,  which  was  e<|uivaleut  to  an  interdiction  of 
the  use  of  manure  in  that  year;  and  this  must 
have  occasioned  some  increase  of  labour  in  the 
year  ensuing. 

The  use  of  cow-dung  for  fbel  is  known  to  our 
own  villagers,  who,  at  least  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, prefer  it  in  baking  their  bread  *  under  the 
crock,'  on  account  of  the  long-continued  and 
equable  heat  which  it  maintains.  It  Is  there  also 
not  unusual  in  a  summer  evening  to  see  aged 
people  traversing  the  green  laues  with  baskets  to 
collect  the  cakes  of  cow-dung  which  have  dried 
upon  the  road.  This  helps  out  the  ordinary  fire 
of  wood,  and  makes  it  bum  longer.  In  many 
thinly-wooded  parts  of  south-western  Asia  the 
dung  of  cows,  camels,  horses,  assea,  whichever 
may  happea  to  be  the  most  common,  is  collected 
with  great  zeal  and  diligence  from  the  streets  and 
highways,  chiefly  by  young  girls.  They  also 
hover  on  the  skirts  of  the  encampments  of  travel- 
lers, and  there  are  often  amusing  scrambles  among 
them  for  the  droppings  of  the  cattle.  The  dang 
is  mixed  up  with  chopped  straw,  and  made  into 
cakes,  which  are  stuck  up  by  their  own  adhesive- 
ness against  the  walls  of  the  cottaces,  or  are  laid 
npoa  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  until  sufficiently  dried. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  whole  village  with  its 
walls  thus  garnished,  which  has  a  singular  and 
not  very  agreeable  appearance  to  a  European  tra- 
veller. Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  the  result  of 
the  summer  collection  of  fuel  for  winter  is  shown 
in  large  conical .  heaps  or  stacks  of  dried  dung 
upon  the  top  of  every  cottage.  The  usages  of  the 
Jews  in  this  matter  were  probably  similar  in  kind^ 
although  the  extent  to  which  they  prevailed  can- 
not now  be  estimated. 

DU'RA«  the  plain  in  which  NebuchadncRar 
set  up  hi*  golden  image  (Dan.  iii.  1 ).  It  is  clear 
from  the  context  that  *  the  plain  of  Dura  *  could  be 
no  other  than  that  plain  (or  some  part  of  it)  in 
which  Babykm  itself  was  situated. 

DUST.  For  storms  of  dost,  ftc,  see  Stosm  ; 
for  throwing  dust  on  the  head,  see  MoUBXUia 


£. 


EAGLE  (Exod.  xix.  4;  Lev.  xi.  IS,  &c). 
The  Eagle,  in  soology,  fbrms  a  fkmily  of  several 
genera  of  birds  of  prey,  mostly  distinguished  for 
uieir  sise,  courase,  powers  of  night,  and  arms  for 
attack.    The  bill  is  strong  and  bent  Into  a  plain 
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pointed  hook,  without  the  notch  in  the  inner  carve 
which  characterises  falcons ;  the  nostrils  are  co- 
hered with  a  naked  cere  or  skin,  of  a  yellow  or  a 
blue  colour ;  the  eyes  are  lateral,  sunken,  or  placed 
beneath  an  overhanging  brow ;  the  head  ana  neck 
covered  with  abundance  of  longish,  narrow- 
pointed  feathers ;  the  chest  broad,  the  legs  and 
thighs  exceedingly  stout  and  sinewy,  and  fea- 
,  thered  down  to  the  toes;  the  feathers  in  general 
aro  brownish  and  rustHM>loured,  and  the  tail  is 
black,  grey,  or  deep  brown.  Sea-eagles  have  the 
legs  half  bare  and  covered  with  homy  scales ;  not 
nnusually  the  head,  back,  and  tail  more  or  less 
white.  The  larger  species  of  both  measure,  from 
head  to  tip  of  tail,  3  feet  6  inches  or  more,  and  spread 
their  wmgs  above  7  feet  6  inches.  The  claws  of 
the  fore  and  hind  toe  are  particularly  strong  and 
sharp ;  in  the  sea-eagles  they  form  more  than  half 
a  circle,  and  in  length  measure  from  1 4  to  If  of 
an  inch.  These  majestic  birds  have  their  abode 
in  Europe,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  Svria  and  Arabia,  wherever  there  are  vast 
woody  mountains  and  lofty  clifi:  they  occupy 
each  a  single  district,  always  by  pairs,  excepting 
on  the  coasts,  where  the  sea-eagle  and  the  osprey 
may  be  found  not  remote  fh>m  the  region  pos- 
sessed by  the  rough-legged  eagles.  It  is  in  this 
last  genus,  most   generally  represented  by  the 

golden  eaffle,  that  the  most  powerful  and  largest 
irds  are  found.  That  species  in  its  more  juve- 
nile plumage,  known  as  the  ring^tailed  eagle,  the 
Imperial  eagle,  and  the  booted  eagle,  is  found  in 
Syria ;  and  at  least  one  species  of  the  sea^eagles 
firequents  the  coasts,  aiid  is  even  ef  stronger  wing 
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ten  the  others.  These  build  usually  in  the  dift 
of  Phcenioa,  while  the  others  are  more  com- 
monly domiciliated  within  the  mountains.  Ae- 
cording  to  their  strength  and  habiu  the  former 
subsist  on  antelopes,  haret,  hyrax,  bustard,  stork, 
tortoises,  and  serpents;  and  the  latter  usually  on 
fish ;  both  pursue  the  catta,  partridge,  and  linrd. 
The  oepre/  alone  being  vaimtorj  retires  to 
Soathem  Arabia  in  winter.  None,  excepting  the 
last-mentioned,  are  so  exclusively  aVerse  to  car- 
rion at  ia  coBmoiil  J  asserted 
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aeoessity  they  ull,  but  io  particalar  the  seft-eagl^i, 
locasionslly  feed  apon  carcases  of  horses,  &e. ; 
and  it  is  well  known  in  the  East  that  they  follow 
armies  for  that  parpose.  Hence  the  allusions  in 
Job  and  Matt  xxiv.  28,  though  vultures  may  be 
included,  are  perfectly  correct  So  again  are 
those  which  refer  to  the  eagle's  eyrie,  fixed  in 
the  most  elevated  clifib.  The  swiftness  of  this 
bird,  stooping  among  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  with 
the  rushing  sound  of  a  whirlwind,  we  have  wit- 
nessed; and  all  know  its  towering  flight,  sus- 
pended on  its  broad  wings  among  the  clouds  with 
little  motion  or  efibrt  Thus  the  predicti<ms,  in 
which  terrible  nations  coming  from  afar  are  assi- 
milated to  eagles,  have  ,a  poetical  and  absolute 
truth,  since  there  are  species  like  the  golden, 
which  really  inhabit  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  earth,  and  the  nations  alluded  to  bore  eagles' 
wings  for  standards,  and  for  ornaments  on  their 
shields,  helmets,  and  shoulders.  The  species 
here  flgurcd  is  the  one  most  common  in  -Syria, 
and  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  spot  of 
white  feathers  on  each  «houlder. 

EARING.  This  word,  which  occurs  in  the 
Authorized  Version  (Gen.  xW.  6),  is  veiy  often 
supposed  to  mean  *  collecting  the  earn  of  com,* 
which  would  confound  it  with  harvest,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  in  this  very  passage. 
But  the  word  is  radically  the  same  with  harrow^ 
and  denotes  phughinif,  from  the  Anglo^xon 
eruut,  *  to  plough.' 

EARNEST,  a  pledge,  given  and  received,  to 
assure  the  fulfilment  of  an  engagemeiit  Hesy- 
chius  explains  it  as  somewhat  given  beforehand. 
This  idea  attaches  to  all  the  particular  applica- 
tions of  the  word,  as  anything  given  by  way  of 
warrant  or  security  for  the  performance  of  a 
promise ;  part  of  a  debt  paid  as  an  assurance  of 
paying  the  remainder ;  part  of  the  prioe  of  any- 
thing paid  beforehand  to  confirm  the  bargam 
between  buyer  and  seller;  part  of  a  servant's 
wages  naid  at  the  time  of  hiring,  fbr  the  purpose 
of  ratifying  the  engagement  on  both  sides.  The 
idea  that  tlie  earnest  is  either  to  be  returned 
upon  the  fhlfilment  of  the  engagement,  or  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  stipulation,  is  also  in- 
cluded. The  word  is  used  three  times  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  alwa^^s  in  a  fi^rative  sense : 
in  the  first  (2  Cor.  i.  22),  it  is  applied  to  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  Grod  bestowed  upon 
the  apon/lleBf  and  by  which  he  might  be  said  to 
have  hired  them  to  be  the  servants  of  bis  son ; 
and  which  were  the  earnest,  assurance,  and  com- 
mencement of  those  fax  superior  blessings  which 
He  would  bestow  on  them  in  the  life  to  oome,  as 
the  wages  of  their  fiiUhful  services : — in  the  two 
latter  (2  Cor.  v.  5 ;  Eph.  i.  13,  14),  it  is  applied 
to  the  gifts  bestowed  on  Chri$lian»  qetierailu  upon 
whom,  after  baptism,  the  Apostles  had  laid  their 
hands,  and  wluch  were  to  them  an  eamett  of  ob- 
taining an  heavenly  habitation  and  inheritance, 
upon  th«  snppositioa  of  their  fidelity.  This  use 
or  the  term  finely  illustrates  the  angmented 
powers  and  additi<»al  ci^acities  promised  in  a 
fhtare  state. 

EAR-RINGS.  No  custom  is  more  ancient  or 
universal  than  that  of  wearing  ear-ringa,  from 
which  it  would  appear  to  be  a  very  natural  idea 
te  attack  tMh  an  ornament  to  the  pendulous  lobe 
of  the  ear.  Of  the  two  words  in  Hebrew  de- 
B0«ia(«Miiif^«Be(N«m.ujdL60;  £iek.xvi. 
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12)  implies  roundn9sa,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  netfly 
all  the  ancient  caterings  exhibited  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  Egypt  and  Persepolis  are  of  a  circular 
shape.  The  other  word  is  also  applied  to  a  nose- 
jewel,  fh)m  which  we  may  suppose  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  ear-ring,  di  Jerent  from  the  other  and 
more  similar  to  the  nose-jewel.  Ear-rings  of 
certain  kinds  were  anciently,  and  are  still,  in  the 
East,  instruments  or  appendages  of  idolatry  and 
superstition,  being  regarded  as  talismans  and 
amulets.  Such  probably  were  the  ear-rings  of 
Jacob's  family,  which  he  buried  with  the  strange 
gods  at  Beth-el  (Gen.  xxxv.  4). 

No  conclusion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  shape 
of  the  Hebrew  ear-rings  except  from  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  words  employed,  and  from  the  ana- 
logy of  similar  ornaments  in  ancient  sculpture. 
Those  worn  by  the  Egyptian  ladies  were  larfie, 
round,  single  hoops  of  gold,  frosi  one  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  and  one-third  in  diameter,  and 
frequently  of  still  greater  size,  or  made  of  six 
single  rings  soldered  together.  Such  probahly 
was  the  round  '  agil '  of  the  Hebrews.  Araon{^ 
persons  of  high  or  royal  rank  the  ornament  wa^ 
sometimes  in  the  shape  of  an  asp,  whose  body 
was  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones  [Amulets j. 
Silver  ear-rings  have  also  been  found  at  Thebes, 
either  plain  hoops  like  the  ear-rings  of  gold,  or 
simple  studs.  The  modern  Oriental  ear-riugs  are 
more  usually  jewelled  drojw  or  pendants  than 
circlets  of  gold.  But  the  writer  has  seen  a  small 
round  plate  of  silver  or  gold  suspended  from  a 
small  nng  inserted  into  the  ear.  This  circular 
plate  (about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny)  is  either 
marked  with  fanciful  figures  or  set  with  small 
stones.  It  is  the  same  xind  of  thing  which,  i» 
that  country  (Mesopotamia),  is  worn  as  a  nose- 
jewel,  and  in  it  we  perhaps  find  the  Hebrew  ear- 
ring which  is  denoted  by  the  same  word  thai 
describes  a  nose-jewel. 

The  use  of  ear-ringa  appears  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  women  among  the  Hebrews. .  That 
they  were  not  worn  by  men  is  implied  in  Judg. 
xiv.  24,  where  gold  ear-rings  are  mentioned  as 
distinctive  of  the  Uhmaelite  tribes. 

EARTH.  Besides  the  ordinary  serses  of  the 
word  or  words  rendered  *  earth '  in  our  translation 
—namely,  as  denoting  mould,  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  terrestrial  globe — there  are  others 
in  Scripture  i»hich  require  to  be  discriminated. 
I.  *  The  earth '  denotes  *  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sarth '  (Gen.  vi.  1 1 ;  xL  1).  2.  Heathen  oauvtries, 
as  distinffuished  from  the  land  of  Israel,  especially 
during  the  theocracy,  t.  e.  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
ezcepdng  Israel  (2  Kings  xviii.  25;  S  Chron. 
xiii.  9,  &0.).  3.  In  the  New  Testamem  espe- 
eially,  *  the  earth '  appears  in  our  translation  as 
applied  to  the  laud  of  Judsea.  As  in  many  of 
these  passages  it  might  seem  as  if  the  habitable 
globe  were  intended,  the  use  of  so  ambiguous  a 
term  as  'the  earth'  should  have  been  avoided, 
and  the  original  rendered  by  *  the  land,'  as  in 
Lev.  XXV.  23;  Isa.  X.  23;  and  elsewhere.  This 
is  the  sense  which  the  original  bekrs  in  Matt 
xxiiL  35  ;  xxvii.  45 ;  Mark  xv.  33 ;  Luke  iv.  25 ; 
xxi.  23;  Rom.  ix.  28;  James  v.  17.  For  the 
coamologieal  uses  of  the  term,  see  Gbogbapht. 
EARTHENWARK  JPoitbil] 
EARTHQUAKE.  The  proximate  cause  of 
earthquakes,  though  by  no  means  accurately  de- 
refeifable  to  the  action  of  interna) 
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hett  or  fire.  That  the  earth  -wax  once  subject  to  | 
the  action  of  a  Tast  internal  power  springing 
probably  from  the  development  of  subterranean 
or  oentnl  heat,  the  elevations  and  depressions, 
and  the  ^nerally  scarred  and  torn  character  of 
its  estenor,  make  sufficiently  evident  A  power 
similar  in  kind,  but  more  restricted  in  degree,  is 
still  at  work  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  oc- 
casionally breaks  down  all  barriers  and  devastates 
certain  parts  of  the  world. 

The  manifestation  of  these  awful  phenomena 
is  restricted  in  its  range.  Acoordin|^ly  geologists 
have  laid  down  certain  volcanic  regions  or  bands 
within  which  this  manifestation  takes  place.  Over 
these  regions  various  traces  of  volcanic  agency 
are  found,  such  as  either  gaseous  vapours  or  hot 
springs,  or  bituminous  substances,  and  in  some 
instances  (occasionally)  active  volcanoes.  Several 
sources  of  bitumen  are  found  on  the  Tigris,  in 
the  Persian  mountains,  near  the  Kharoon,  and  at 
Bushire,  as  well  as  along  the  Euphrates.  At 
Hit,  especially,  on  the  last-mentioned  river,  it 
exists  on  a  very  large  scale,  and,  having  been 
much  used  from  the  earliest  times,  seems  inex- 
haustible. Abundant  traces  of  it  are  also  to  be 
seen  amid  the  ruins  and  over  the  entire  vicinity 
of  Hillah — ^the  ancient  Babylon.  Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine abound  in  volcanic  appearances.  Between 
the  river  Jordan  and  Damascus  lies  a  volcanic 
tract  The  entire  country  about  the  Dead  Sea 
presents  indubitable  tokens  of  volcanic  agency. 

Accordingly  Lhese  places  come  within  one  of 
the  volcanic  regions.  The  chief  of  these  are — 
1.  that  which  extends  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
the  Aaores;  2.  from  the  Aleutian  Isles  to  the 
Moluccas;  3.  that  of  the  Andes;  4.  the  African ; 
5.  the  Icelandic.  Syria  and  Palestine  are  em- 
braced within  the  first  band ;  and  these  countries 
have  not  unfrequently  been  subject  to  earth- 
quakes. The  first  visitation  of  the  kind,  recorded 
to  have  happened  to  Palestine,  was  in  the  reign 
of  Ahab  (B.C.  918-897 ;  1  Kings  xix.  11,12).  A 
terrible  earthquake  took  place  '  in  the  days  of 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah'  (b.c.  811-759).  Its 
awftil  character  may  be  learnt  from  the  fact  that 
Zechariah  (xiv.  5)  thus  speaks  ret^pecting  it — 
'  Ye  shall  flee  as  ye  tied  nom  before  the  earth- 
quake in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah  i 
and  also  that  it  appears  from  Amos  (i.  1 )  that 
the  event  was  so  striking,  and  left  such  deep  im- 
pressions on  men's  minds,  that  it  became  a  sort 
of  enoch  from  which  to  date  and  reckon;  the 
prophet's  words  are,  *  two  years  before  the  earth- 
quake.' 

That  earthquakes  were  among  the  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  of  Palestine  in  ancient  times  is 
shown  in  their  being  an  element  in  the  poetical 
imagei^  of  the  Hebrews,  and  a  source  of  religious 
admonition  and  devout  emotion  (see  Ps.  xviu.  7 ; 
Hab.  iii.  6 ;  Nah.  i.  5 ;  Isa.  v.  25).  The  only 
earthquake  mentioned  in  the  New  TesUment  is 
that  which  happened  at  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  (Matt  xxvii.  50-1 ;  Luke 
xxiii.  44-5 ;  Mark  xv.  S3).  This  darkness  has 
been  misunderstood,  and  then  turned  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Christiani^  [Dabkmxss],  The  obscura- 
tion was  obviously  an  attendant  on  the  earth- 
quake. Earthquakes  are  not  seldom  attended 
ly  accompaniments  which  obscure  the  light  of 
day  during  (as  in  this  case,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
felnth  hour,  that  it,  from  12  o'clock  at  noon  to  3 
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o'clock  P.M.)  several  hours.  If  this  is  the  fkct, 
then  the  record  is  consistent  with  natural  pheno- 
mena, and  the  darkness  which  sceptics  have 
pleaded  against  speaks  actually  in  &vour  of  the 
credibility  of  the  GospeL  Now  it  is  well  known 
to  naturalists  that  such  obscurations  are  by  no  | 
means  uncommon.  t 

An  earthquake  devastated  Jodsea  some  years  | 
(31)  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  at  the  time  of 
ihe  battle  of  Actium,  which  Josephus  reports  was 
such  *  as  had  not  happened  at  any  other  time, 
which  brought  great  destruction  upon  tbe  cattle 
in  that  country.    About  ten  thousand  men  also 
perished  by  the  fhll  of  houses/    Jerome  writes  : 
of  an  earthquake  which,  in  the  time  of  his  child-  | 
hood  (about  ▲.d.  315),  destroyed  Rabbath  Moab.  j 
The  writers  of  the  middle  ages  also  speak  of  ! 
earthquakes  in  Palestine,  stating  that  they  were 
not  only  formidable,  but  frequent    In  1834  an 
earthouake  shook  Jerusalem,  and  injured  the 
chapel  of  the  nativity  at  Bethlehem.    As  late  as 
the  year  1836  (Jan.  1)  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity 
were  visited  by  severe  shocks  of  earthquake,  yet 
the  city  remains  without  serious  injury  from  these 
subterranean  causes. 

EASl].  This  word,  which  is  used  by  English 
writers  ip  only  two  senses,  viz.  to  denote  either 
the  quarter  of  the  heavens  where  the  sun  rises, 
or  the  regions  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  world, 
has  frequently  thrtt  senses  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible.  Thus,  it  is  sometimes  used 
to  mean  the  gtm-rising  (Ps.  ciii.  12), '  as  fkr  as 
the  east  is  from  the  west ;'  and  very  frequently  it 
corresponds  to  kedem^  the  name  given  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews  to  a  certain  region,  without  any 
regard  to  its  relation  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
heavens,  comprehending  not  only  Arabia  Deserts 
and  the  lands  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  which  really 
lay  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  but  also  Armenia, 
Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldsca, 
which  were  situated  rather  to  the  north  than  the 
east  pf  Judsea.  Its  geographical  boundaries  in- 
clude Syria,  the  countries  beyond  the  Tigris  and 
Euphratei,  the  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean  and  of 
the  Arabian  gulf  The  name  given  to  this  entire 
region  by  the  Hebrews  was  the  land  of  Kedem  or 
East,  and  its  miscellaneous  population  were 
called  by  them  Sons  of  the  East,  or  Orientals.  It 
seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  were 
distinguished  for  their  proficiency  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  (comp.  1  Kinss  i.  4,  SO),  and  were  ad- 
dicted in  the  time  of  Isaiah  to  superstition  (Isaj 
xxvt).  The  wi$e  men,  who  came  fVom  the  East 
to  Jerusalem  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  no  doubt 
belonged  to  this  tract  of  country,  *  saying.  We 
have  seen  his  star  in  the  East'  Campbell  re- 
marks that  *  to  see  either  star  or  meteor  in  the 
east,'  means,  in  English,  to  see  it  in  the  East- 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  or  looking  eastward.  But 
this  cannot  be  the  Evangelist's  meaning.  The 
meaning  manifestly  is,  that  when  the  magians 
themselves  were  in  the  East,  they  saw  the  star. 
So  fax  were  they  from  seeing  the  star  in  the  East, 
according  to  the  English  accefrtation  of  the  phrase, 
that  they  must  have  seen  it  in  the  West  u  thi  y 
were  by  its  guidance  brought  out  of  the  East 
country  westwards  to  Jemsalem. 

EAST  WIND.    [WindJ 

E'BAL  and  GER'IZIM,  two  mouniaifis  of 
Samaria,  forming  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valley 
which  eontained  the  ancient'  town  of  ShedMtt, 
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tlie  present  Nabulos.  From  this  oonnecttcc  it  is 
l>dst  to  notice  them  tof^ether.  The  valley  which 
these  mouDtaius  enclose  is  aboot  200  or  300  paces 
wide,  by  above  3  miles  in  length;  and  Mount 
Ebal  rises  on  the  right  hand  and  Gerizim  on  the 
ltd  haiid  of  the  valley  (which  extends  west- 
north-west)  as  a  person  approaches  Shechem  from 
Jerusalem.  It  was  on  Mount  Ebal  that  God 
commanded  to  be  reared  up  an  altar,  and  a  pillar 
inscribed  with  the  law ;  and  the  tribes  were  to  be 
assembled,  half  on  Ebal  and  half  on  Gerizim,  to 
hear  the  fearful  maledictions  pronounced  by  the 
Levites  upon  all  who  should  violate  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  sacred  code,  and  the  blessings  pro- 
mised to  those  who  should  observe  them.  The 
tribes  which  responded  with  sinmltaneous  *  Amens' 
to  the  curses  were  to  be  statioued  on  Mount  Ebal, 
and  those  who  answered  to  the  blessings,  on 
Mount  Gerizim.  Tliis  mnd  ceremony — per- 
haps the  most  grand  in  the  history  of  nations — 
could  not  have  found  a  more  fitting  scene ;  and 
it  was  duly  performed  by  Joshua  as  soon  as  he 
gained  possession  of  the  Promised  Land  (Deut 
xxvii.;  Josh.  viii.  30-35).  Dr.  Robinson  {Bib, 
Renearches,  iii.  9S)  says — '  Mounts  Gerizim  and 
Ebal  rise  in  steep,  rocky  precipices,  immediately 
from  the  valley  on  each  side,  apparently  some 
800  feet  in  height.  The  sides  of  botli  these  moun- 
tains as  here  seen  (t.  e.  from  Nabulus)  were,  to 
our  eyes,  equally  naked  and  sterile,  although 
some  travellers  have  chosen  to  describe  Gerizim 
as  ferUle,  and  confine  the  «teriUty  to  Ebal.  The 
only  exception  in  favour  of  the  former,  as  far  as 
we  could  perceive,  is  a  small  ravine  coming 
down  opposite  to  the  west  end  of  the  town,  which 
indeed  is  full  of  fountains  and  trees ;  in  other 
respects  both  mountains,  as  here  •seen,  are  deso- 
late, except  that  a  few  olive-trees  are  scattered 
upon  them.  The  side  of  the  northern  mountain, 
Ebal,  along  the  foot,  is  full  of  ancient  excavated 
sepulchres.  The  southern  mountain  is  now  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Jebel-et-TClr,  though  the  name 
Gerizim  is  known,  at  least,  to  the  Samaritans. 
The  modern  appellation  of  Ebal  we  did  not 
learn.* 

EBEN-E'ZEL  {sttm*  tf  dej^ure),  an  old 
stone  of  testimonial,  mentioned  in  I  Sam.  xx.  19. 
The  circumstance  which  it  commemorated  is  not 
known. 

EBEN-E'ZER  {stone  cf  hdp),  the  name  ^ven 
to  a  stone  which  Samuel  set  up  between  Mizpeh 
and  Shen,  in  witness  of  the  divine  assistance 
•btained  against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  \2\ 

EBONY  occurs  only  in  one  passsj^  of  Scnp- 
ture,  where  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  15),  refer- 
ring to  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  says,  *  The  men  of 
Deaan  were  thy  merchants ;  many  isles  were  the 
merchandise  of  thine  hand:  thev  brought  thee 
for  a  present  horns  of  ivory  and  eoonjr.* 

Ebony  wood  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  an- 
cients, and  employed  by  them  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  It  is  veij  appropriately  placed  in 
juxtaposition  with  ivory,  because  both  were 
obtained  from  the  same  countries — Etliiopia  and 
India ;  and,  among  the  comparatively  few  arti- 
-les  of  ancient  commerce,  must,  from  this  cause, 
always  have  been  associated  together,  while  their 
contrast  of  colour  and  joint  employment  in  inlaid 
work,  would  contribute  as  additional  reasons  for 
their  being  adduced  as  articles  characteristic  of 
a  distinct  commeroe. 


181.    [Dloapyrw  Ebenam.] 

But  it  is  not  in  Ezekiel  only  that  ebony  and 
ivory  are  mentioned  together.  For  Diodorus,  as 
quoted  by  Bochart,  tells  us  that  an  ancient  king 
of  E^pt  imposed  on  the  Ethiopians  the  payment 
of  a  tribute  of  ebony,  gold,  and  elephants'  teeth. 
So  Herodotus  (iii.  97),  as  translated  by  Bochart, 
says,  *^thiopes  Persis  pro  triennali  tributo  ve- 
hunt  duos  choenices  auri  apyri  {id  t$i^  ignem 
nondum  experti),  et  ducentas  ebeni  phalangas,  et 
magnos  elephanti  dentes  yiginti.'  Pliny,  refer- 
ring to  this  passage,  remarks,  •  But  Herodotn« 
assigneth  it  rather  to  Ethiopia,  and  saith,  thai 
every  three  years  the  Ethiopians  were  wont  tr 
pay,  by  way  of  tribute,  unto  the  kings  of  Persia, 
100  billets  of  the  timber  of  that  tree  (that  i^ 
Ebene),  together  with  gold  and  yvorie;'  and. 
again,  *  From  Syene  (which  confineth  and 
boundeth  the  lands  of  our  empire  and  dominion 
as  farre  as  to  the  island  Meroe,  for  the  space  of 
996  miles,  there  is  little  ebene  found :  and  that 
in  all  those  parts  betweene  there  be  few  othei 
trees  to  be  found  but  date-trees,  which  peradven 
ture  may  be  a  cause  that  Ebene  was  counted  a 
rich  tribute,  and  deserved  the  third  place,  after 

gold  and  ivorie '  (Holland's  Plinu,  xii,  4).    This 
owever  is  a  mistake,  for  several  of  the  ancientf 
mention  both  Indian  and  Ethiopian  ebony. 

If  we  look  to  the  modem  history  of  ebony,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  still  derived  from  more  than 
one  source.  Thus,  Mr.  Holtxappfel,  in  his  recent 
work  on  Turning,  describes  three  kinds  of  ebony. 
1.  One  from  the  Mauritius,  in  round  sticks  like 
scaffold  poles,  seldom  exceeding  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter,  the  blackest  and  finest  in  the  grain, 
the  hardest  and  most  beautiful.  S.  The  East 
Indian,  which  is  grown  in  Ceylon  and  the  Penin- 
sula of  India,  and  exported  fr-om  Madras  and 
Bombay  in  logs  fh>m  six  to  twenty,  and  some- 
times even  twenty-ei^ht  inches  in  diameter,  and 
also  in  planks.  This  is  less  wasteful,  but  of  an 
inferior  grain  and  colour  to  the  above.  S.  The 
African,  shipped  ftt>m  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ii 
billets,  the  j^neral  size  of  which  is  from  three  to 
lix  feet  long,  three  to  six  inches  broad,  and  two 
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to  four  iochet  thick.  This  is  the  least  irasteftil, 
as  all  the  refhse  is  left  behind ;  bat  it  is  the  most 
poroQs,  and  the  worst  in  point  of  coloar.  No 
Abyssinian  ebonj  is  at  present  imported:  this, 
however,  is  more  likely  to  be  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent roQtes  which  commerce  has  taken,  but 
which  is  again  returning  to  its  ancient  channels, 
than  to  the  want  of  ebony  in  the  ancient  Etluopia. 
From  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  existence 
of  forests  in  which  the  elephant  abounds,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  well  suited  to  the 

rp  of  plants  which  have  been  found  to  yield 
ebonv  of  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  India, 
namely,  the  genus  Diospyros  of  botanists. 

E/BER.    [Hebbe.] 

ECBATANA.    [AcHvemA.] 

ECCLESIASTES.  This  book  has  obtained  its 
Hebrew  name  Koheleth  from  the  designation  of 
the  principal  person  mentioned  in  it,  who  is  thus 
styled  in  several  passages.  Some  have  supposed 
that  Koheleth  means  a  body  or  academy  or  sages, 
whose  dicta  are  contained  in  this  book ;  but  this 
opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  heading  of  the  book 
itself,  which  thus  commences :  Worda  of  Koheleth, 
the  ton  (f  David,  the  hing  in  JerueaUm.  Hence  it 
appears  that  Koheleth  is  intended  for  an  epithet 
of  Solomon.  Various  interpretations  have  been 
given  of  its  meaning,  but  m  all  probability  it 
means  astembUr,  preacher,  or  teacher. 

The  circumstance  that  Solomon  is  introduced 
as  the  speaker  in  this  book  has  induced  most  of 
the  anaent  interpreters  to  consider  him  as  its 
author.  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion  that 
words  are  used  in  it  which  show  that  it  must  have 
been  written  at  a  later  period  than  the  time  of 
Solomon. 

The  diversity  of  sentiment  as  to  the  authorship 
has  of  coarse  led  also  to  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  date  of  the  book.  But  one  thing  is  clear, — 
that  whoever  may  have  been  the  author,  the  book 
cannot  have  been  written  after  the  times  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  under  whom  the  canon  was  com- 
pleted. 

Those  who  maintain  that  Ecclesiastes  was  not 
written  by  Solomon  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
composed  during  the  latter  period  of  the  first,  but 
rather  during  the  time  of  the  second  temple,  since 
idolatry  does  not  occur  amongst  the  deviations 
combated  by  the  author.  The  whole  book  seems 
to  presuppose  that  the  people  were  externally 
devoted  to  the  Lord.  The  admonitions  of  the 
author  to  a  serene  enjoyment  of  life,  and  against 
mnrmuring;  exhortations  to  be  contented  with 
Divine  Providence,  and  the  attacks  upon  a  selfish 
righteousness  of  works,  may  best  be  explained  by 
sapposing  the  author  to  have  lived  in  a  period 
like  that  of  Malachi,  in  which  there  prevailed 
a  Pharisaical  self-righteousness,  and  melan- 
choly mnrmurings  because  God  would  not  recog- 
nise the  allegea  riohte  which  they  product 
before  him,  and  remsed  to  acknowledge  the 
daime  they  made  upon  him. 

The  author  places  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
nothingness  of  all  earthly  ihings  both  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at  the  end  of  his  book,  and  during 
Its  course  repeatedly  returns  to  the  same.  This 
has  induced  many  interpreters  to  suppose  that 
die  porpose  of  the  author  was  to  demonstrate  this 
one  idea ;  an  opinion  which,  down  to  the  most 
recent  times,  has  been  unfavourable  to  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  book,  because  every  thing. 
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however  reluctant,  has  been  fbroed  into  an  ima- 
ginary connection.  The  following  is  the  correct 
Tiew.  The  object  of  the  author  is  not  to  teadi 
an  especial  tendency  of  wisdom,  but  wisdom  in 
^neral.  Consequently  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
if  the  connection  suddenly  ceases,  and  a  new  sub- 
ject commences.  That  the  idea  of  the  nothiuo^ 
ness  of  earthly  matters  should  strongly  predomi- 
nate may  easily  be  explained,  since  according  to 
our  author  it  forms  a  very  important  part  of  wis- 
dom. He  never,  however,  intended  to  confine 
himself  to  this  one  idea,  although  he  likes  fre- 
quently to  point  it  out  in  passing,  even  when  he 
is  considering  a  matter  from  another  point  of 
view.  *  The  plan  of  this  book,'  says  Herder, '  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  investigation.  It  is  best 
to  consider  this  plan  as  free  as  possible,  and  to 
employ  its  separate  parts  for  its  support  The 
commencement  and  the  conclusion  show  the  unity 
of  the  whole.  The  greater  part  consists  of  isolated 
observations  concerning  the  course  of  the  world, 
and  the  experience  of  his  life.  These  are  con- 
nected with  general  sentences;  and,  finally,  a 
very  simple  oonclusion  is  deduced  from  the 
whole.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  more  artificial 
texture  ought  not  to  be  sought  for." 

With  reprd  to  the  contents  and  objects  of  the 
book,  we  have  to  consider  only  the  fondamentd 
idea,  omitting  isolated  sentences  of  wisdom,  and 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  life.  Nobody  can  entei^ 
tain  any  doubt  concerning  this  fimdamental  idea. 
It  is  contained  in  the  sentence :  *  Vanity  of 
vanities  j  all  is  vanity.'  It  is,  however,  very  im- 
portant that  this  should  be  rightly  understood. 
The  question  is,  What  is  that  jlll  which  is  vanity  ? 
The  author  does  not  mean  all  in  general,  but 
only  ALL  of  a  certain  genus.  He  himself  explains 
this,  by  defining  this  all  in  numerous  passages ; 
as,  *  all  that  is  under  the  sun  \  that  is,  earthly 
things  in  their  separation  firom  the  heavenlv. 
To  this  leads  also  tne  enumeration  of  the  all,  in 
which  occur  only  those  things  which  belong  to 
the  earth — riches,  sensual  pleasure,  honour,  sphere 
of  activity,  human  wisdom  apart  from  God,  self- 
righteousness.  From  many  passages  it  appears 
that  the  author  was  fiir  fh>m  comprehending  the 
fear  of  God  and  active  obedience  to  his  laws 
among  that  all  which  was  vanity.  This  appears 
roost  strikingly  from  the  conclusion,  which,  as 
such,  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  fbmishes 
the  undoubted  measure  for  the  correctnen  of  the 
whole  interpretation.  *  Let  us  hear  the  oonclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter :  Fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments :  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
man  [u  e.  in  this  consists  all  that  is  bcumbent 
upon  him ;  and  his  whole  salvation  depends  upon 
itj.  For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judg- 
ment, with  every  secret  thing,  whether  good,  or 
whether  evil.*  (Compare  ch.  ni.  1:  *Bemem- 
ber  now  thy  Creator  m  the  days  of  diy  youtii ;' 
ch.  V.  5-7,  'Fear  thou  God;'  ch.  Tii.  18,  and 
many  other  passages.)  A  deep  religious  sense 
pervades  the  whole  book.  In  reference  to  the 
prevailing  idea,  Ewald  strikingly  remarks,  p.  188, 
*  There  blows  throughout  this  book  a  piercing 
ehill  against  every  earthly  aim,  and  every  vain 
endeavour;  a  contempt  which  changes  into  a 
bitter  sneer  apainst  every  thing  which  in  the 
nsual  proceedings  of  men  is  onesided  and  per- 
verse; an  indefiitigable  penetration  in  the  di»> 
oovery  of  all  human  vautics  and  iboleriea.    In 
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DO  eartier  writing  has  all  cause  of  pride  and  yain 
imagiuation  so  decidedly  and  so  comprehensively 
been  taken  from  man ;  and  no  book  is  pervaded 
by  such  an  outcry  of  noble  indignation  against 
all  that  is  vain  in  this  ▼orld/ 

From  the  contents  of  the  book  results  its  ob- 
ject. The  author  had  received  the  mission  to 
treat  professedly  and  in  a  concentrated  manner 
the  highly  important  sentence,  *  Vanity  of  vani- 
ties ;  all  is  vanity/  trhich  pervades  the  whole  of 
Holy  Writ ;  but  he  is  not  content  with  the  mere 
theoretical  demonstration,  so  as  to  leave  to  another 
teacher  its  practical  application,  but  places  before 
us  these  practical  results  themselves :  What  is 
incumbent  upon  man,  since  every  thing  else  is 
nought?  What  real  good  remains  for  us,  after 
the  appearance  in  everjr  seeming  good  has  been 
destroyed  ?  The  answer  is,  Man  shall  not  gain  by 
cjnniugand  grasping;  shall  not  consume  himself 
in  vain  meditations,  nor  in  a  hurried  activity; 
he  shall  not  murmur  about  the  loss  of  that  which 
is  naught;  he  shall  not  by  means  of  a  self-made 
righteousness  constrain  God  to  grant  him  salva- 
tion; but  he  shall  instead  fear  God  (ch.  xii.  13; 
V.  6,  7)i  and  be  mindful  of  his  Creator  (ch.  xii. 
1);  he  shall  do  good  as  much  as  he  is  able  (ch. 
ill.  12) ;  and  in  other  passages.  And  all  this,  as 
it  is  constantly  inculcated  by  the  author,  with  a 
contented  and  grateful  heart,  freed  from  care  and 
avarice ;  living  for  the  present  moment,  joyfully 
taking  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord  what  he  offers 
in  a  friendly  manner.  Man  shall  not  be  of  a 
sorrowfiil  countenance,  but  in  quiet  serenity  enjoj 
the  gifts  of  God.  What  would  avail  him  all  his 
carea  and  all  his  avarice  ?  Bj  them  he  cannot 
turn  any  thing  aside  from  him,  or  obtain  any 
thing, since  every  thing  happens  as  it  shall  happen. 

ECCLESIAS'TICOS.   [Wisdom  of  Sirach.] 

ECDIPTA.    [Achzib] 

E'DEN.      rPARADlSE.] 

E'DOM.    tEsAiJ.] 

E'DOMITES.      [IDITMJEA.] 

ECXREI,  one  of  the  metropolitan  towns  (Ash- 
taroth  being  the  other)  of  the  kingdom  of  Bashan, 
beyond  the  Jordan.  It  was  here  that  Og,  the 
sigantic  king  of  Bashan,  was  defeated  by  the 
Israelites,  and  lost  his  kingdom  (Num.  xxi.  33-35 : 
Deut.  i.  4 ;  iiu  1-3).  Edrei  afterwards  belonged 
'o  eastern  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  81).  It  was  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 
The  pUce  now  bears  the  name  of  Draa,  and  has 
been  visited  in  the  present  century  by  most  of  the 
travellers  who  have  explored  the  country  beyond 
the  Jordan.  It  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  two 
hours  south-east  from  Mezareib;  and  the  ruins 
cover  an  extent  of  about  two  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, the  principal  being  an  immense  rectangular 
bulling,  with  a  double  covered  colonnade  all 
around,  and  a  dstem  in  the  middle.  This  seems 
to  have  been  originally  a  Christian  church,  and 
afterwards  a  mosque.  Near  the  town,  in  the  hol- 
Idw  of  the  mountains,  is  a  large  reservoir  eased 
with  stone,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  large 
bailding,  with  a  cupola  of  light  materials. 

EG^LON,  a  king  of  Moab,  who,  assisted  by 
the  Ammonites  and  Amalckitea,  subdued  the 
Israelites  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  the  sonthem 
tribes  on  this  side  the  river,  and  made  Jericho  the 
seat,  or  one  of  the  seats,  of  his  government  This 
subjection  to  a  power  always  present  must  have 
,  been  more  galling  to  the  Israelites  than  any  they 
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had  previously  suiTered.  It  lasted  eighteen  yuan* 
when  (b.c.  1428)  th^  were  delivered,  through 
the  instnimentality'of'^Ehud,  who  slew  the  Mottt>- 
itish  king  (Judg.  lii.  12-33). 

E'GYPT,  the  land  of  Ham,  a  son  of  Noah, 
from  whom  was  derived  the  ancient  native  appel- 
lation of  the  country,  Chemi.  From  Mizraim* 
the  second  son  of  Ham,  comes  the  ordinary 
Biblical  name,  Mizraim,  a  word  which  properly 
denotes  Lower  Egypt,  as  being  that  part  of  the 
country  with  which  the  Israelites  were  nearest 
and  best,  if  not  (in  the  earlier  periods  of  their 
history)  solely,  acquainted.  This  designation, 
however,  is  sometimes  used  for  Egypt  indis- 
criminately, and  was  by  the  later  Arabs  extended 
to  the  entire  country. 

Egypt  is  the  land  of  the  Nile,  the  country 
through  which  that  river  flows  from  the  Island 
of  Philse,  situated  iust  above  the  Cataracts  of 
Syene,  in  lat.  24''  K  36",  to  Damietta,  in  31^  35' 
Nn  where  its  principal  stream  pours  itself  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by 
Palestine,  Idumsea,  Arabia  Petrtea,  and  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf.  On  the  west,  the  moving  sands  of 
the  wide  Libyan  desert  obliterate  the  traces  of  all 
political  or  physical  limits.  Inhabited  Egypt, 
however,  is  restricted  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
which,  having  a  breadth  of  from  two  to  three 
miles,  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  a  range  of 
hills :  the  chain  on  the  eastern  side  disappears  at 
Mocattam ;  that  on  the  west  extends  to  the  sea. 
In  lat  30®  IV,  the  Nile  divides  into  two  principal 
streams,  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  third  that 
springs  somewhat  higher  up,  forms  the  Delta,  so 
callea  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  A, 
These  mountains  are  interesting,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  served  as  the  bed  whence 
the  materials  were  obtained  out  of  which  were 
constructed  the  wonderful  buildings  for  which 
Egypt  is  justly  distinguished.  The  superficial 
extent  of  Egypt  has  been  estimated  at  about 
1 1,000  square  miles.  The  soil,  which  is  produc- 
tive, consists  almost  exclusively  of  mud  brought 
down  and  deposited  by  the  nyer,  whose  waters 
are  indispensable  every  year  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  to  such  an  extent  that  the  limits  of 
their  flow  are  the  limits  of  yegetation.  The 
Delta  owes  its  very  existence  to  the  deposits  oi 
the  Nile,  and  but  for  the  waters  of  this  stream, 
carried  over  its  surface  by  natural  or  artificial 
means,  would  soon  be  a  desert :  it  was  therefore 
with  propriety,  as  indeed  was  the  entire  country, 
termed  *  the  gift  of  the  Nile.'  The  agency  of  the 
stream  is  the  more  necessary  because  rain  very 
seldom  fklls  in  Lower  Esypt  The  land,  placed 
as  it  is  on  the  confines  of  Africa  and  Asia,  yet  so 
adjacent  and  accessible  to  Europe,  in  itself  a  gar- 
den and  a  store-house,  may  well  have  held  an 
important  porition  in  the  anoient  world,  and  can 
hardly  fail,  unless  political  influences  are  very 
adverse^  to  rise  to  a  commanding  attitude  in 
modem  times.  As  to  the  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, nothing  very  definite  is  known.  Its  fertility 
would  doubtless  give  birth  to^  and  support,  a 
teeming  population.  In  very  remote  times  as 
many  as  8,000,000  of  souls  are  said  to  have  lived 
on  its  soil.  In  the  days  of  Diodorus  Siculus  they 
were  estimated  at  3,000,000.  Volney  made  the 
number  2,300,000.  The  present  government  esti- 
mate is  3,200,000,  which  seems  to  be  somewhat 
beyond  the  fiict 
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Egypt  Qfttizrally  dividefl  itself  into  two  great 
•eetionB  at  tbe  apex  of  the  Delta,  the  country 
lying  south  of  iHat  point  being  designau^  Upper 
Egypt,  that  north  of  it  Lower  Egypt  Lnder  the 
Ptolemies,  and  probably  at  a  Tery  early  period,  the 
whole  country  was  divided  into  thirt}r-Bix  cantons 
or  provinces,  which  diyision  was  maintained  till 
the  inyasion  of  the  Saracens.  It  is  now  com- 
posed of  24  departments,  which,  according  to  the 
rivnch  system  of  geo^phical  arrangement,  are 
subdivided  into  arrondissements  and  cantons. 

The  Nile  is  never  mentioned  by  name  in  our 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament;  it  is  always 
called  the  river  of  Egypt,  although  the  word  NUe 
occurs  in  the  original  (Isa.  xxvii.  12;  Josh.  xv. 
4 ;  2  Kinss  xxiv.  7). 

Till  wimin  a  few  years  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
and  the  termination  of  the  Niger  were  hid  in 
alike  mysterious  obscurity.  The  latter  has  been 
discovered,  but  the  former,  notwithstanding  many 
strenuous  efforts  and  some  pretence,  remain  to 
reward  the  enterprise  of  some  more  fortunate  tra- 
veller. Tlie  vanous  branches  of  the  Nile  have 
iheir  rise  in  the  highlands  north  of  the  equator. 
The  three  principal  branches  of  the  Nile  are— I, 
the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  White  River,  to  the  west, 
which  is  now  known  to  be  the  largest  and 
longest ;  2,  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  in 
the  centre ;  3,  the  Tacazz^  or  Abara,  which  lb 
the  eastern  branch.  The  NUe,  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Tacaxx6  (17''  45'  north  lat)  down  to  its 
entrance  into  the  Mediterranean  (1200  geogra- 
phical miles),  receives  no  permanent  streams: 
but  in  the  rainy  season  it  receives  wadys,  or  tor- 
rents, from  the  mountains.  The  annual  overflow 
of  the  river,  on  which  the  ancients  wrote  so  ob- 
scurely, is  known  to  arise  from  the  periodical 
rains  which  fiiU  within  the  tropics.  The  rich 
alluvial  deposits  which  the  Nile  spreads  over 
Nubia  and  Egv^X  are  mainly  derived  through  the 
Blue  River ;  the  White  River,  or  longest  stream, 
bringing  nothing  of  the  kind.  Owing  to  the 
yearly  deposit  of  alluvial  matter,  both  the  bed  of 
the  Nile  and  the  land  of  Egypt  are  being  gra- 
dually raised.  The  river  proceeds  in  its  current 
uniformly  and  quietly  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a 
half  or  three  miles  au  hour,  always  deep  enough 
for  navigation.  Its  water  is  usually  blue,  but  it 
becomes  of  a  deep  brick-red  during  the  period  of 
its  overflow.  It  is  salubrious  when  drunk,  me- 
riting the  encomiums  which  it  has  so  abundantly 
received.  On  the  river  the  laud  is  wholly  de- 
pendent If  the  Nile  does  not  rise  a  sufficient 
height,  sterility  and  dearth,  if  not  famine,  ensue. 
An  elevation  of  sixteen  cubits  is  essential  to  secure 
the  prosperity  of  the  coantrv.  Such,  however,  is 
the  reffiuari^  of  nature,  and  such  the  fiiithfiilness 
of  God,  that  for  thousands  of  ^ears,  with  but  few 
and  partial  exceptions,  these  mundations  have  in 
essentiai  particulars  been  the  same.  The  waters 
of  the  stream  are  conveyed  over  tbe  snrfhce  of 
tbe  country  by  canals  when  natural  channels  fiiil. 
During  the  overflow  the  land  is  naturally  iaon- 
dated,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  sea  dotted 
with  islands.  Wherever  the  waters  reach,  abun- 
dance springs  forth.  The  cultivator  has  scarcely 
more  to  do  than  to  scatter  the  seed.  No  wonder 
that  a  river  whose  waters  are  so  grateftil,  salu- 
briona,  and  beneficial,  should  in  days  of  ignorance 
have  been  regarded  as  an  object  of  worship,  and 
that  it  la  stm  reve^d  and  beloved. 
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Well  may  Egypt  have  been  visited  as  a  granary 
bv  the  needy  in  ancient  times  (Gen.  xii.  10; 
&od.  xvi.  3).  Besides  corn,  the  country  pro- 
duced onions,  garlic,  beans,  pumpkins,  cucumbers, 
melons,  flax,  cotton,  and  wine.  The  acacia,  syca- 
mbre,  palm,  and  fig-tree  adorned  the  land ;  but 
there  wad  a  want  of  timber.  The  Nile  produced 
the  useful  papyrus,  and  abounded  in  fish.  On  its 
banks  lurked  the  crocodile  and  hippopotamus. 
The  Egyptian  oxen  were  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
world.  Horses  abounded  (1  Kings  x  28) ;  hence 
the  use  of  war-chariots  in  fight  (Isa.  xxxi.  1  ; 
Diod.  Sic  i.  45),  and  the  celebrity  of  Egyptian 
charioteers  (Jer.  xlvi.4;  Eiek;  xvii.  15;.  The 
land  was  not  destitute  of  mineral  treasures.  Gold 
mines  were  wrought  in  Upper  Egypt. 

The  climate  is  very  regular  and  exceedingly 
hot;  the  atmosphere  clear  and  shining ;  a  shade 
is  not  easily  found.  Though  rain  falls  even  in 
the  winter  months  very  rarely,  it  is  not  altogether 
wanting,  as  was  once  believed.  Thunder  and 
lightning  are  still  more  unfrequent,  and  are  so 
completel;^  divested  of  their  terrific  qualities  that 
the  Egyptians  never  associate  witli  them  the  idea 
of  destructive  force.  Showers  of  hail  descending 
from  the  hills  of  Syria  are  sometimes  known  to 
reach  the  confines  of  Ecrypt :  the  formation  of  ice 
is  very  uncommon.  Dew  is  produced  in  great 
abundance.  The  wind  blows  from  the  north  from 
May  to  September,  when  it  veers  round  to  the 
east,  assumes  a  southerly  direction,  and  fluctuates 
till  the  'close  of  April.  The  southerly  vernal 
winds,  traversing  the  arid  sands  of  Africa,  are 
most  changeable  as  well  as  most  unhealthy :  tbey 
form  the  simoom  or  samiel,  and  have  proved  fiatal 
to  caravans  and  even  to  armies.  Musquitos, 
locusts,  fVop,  together  with  the  plague,  the  small 
poz,  and  leprosy,  are  the  great  evils  of  the 
country. 


les.    1.  %7pto-Etbk>piBn  (the  Tirhakah  of  SeriptaK) ; 
S,  4.  Ethiopian  ;  3.  Egyptian. 

The  moat  recent  intjniries  have  shown  that  the 
extreme  limit  at  Philm  was  only  of  a  political 
nature ;  fbr  the  natives  of  the  rsountry  below  it 
were  of  the  same  race  as  those  who  lived  above 
that  spot — a  tribe  which  passed  down  into  the 
fiartile  valley  of  the  Nile  from  its  original  abode 
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in  Ae  soaih.  These  Ethiopians  and  the  Egyp- 
tians were  not  negroes  bat  a  branch  of  the  great 
Caucasian  fitmily.  Their  colour — at  least  the 
colour  of  the  higher  castes — was  brown ;  their 
frame  slender,  but  of  great  strength.  The  women 
were  very  fruitful. 

The  mode  of  life  of  the  Egyptians  was  influ- 
enced by  their  locality :  those  wno  dwelt  on  high 
Lands  on  the  east,  as  well  as  those  who  dwelt  on 
the  marshy  flat  country  in  the  Delta,  were  shep- 
herds, as  their  land  did  not  admit  cultiyation. 
The  people  who  lived  along  the  Nile  became 
fishermen  and  sailors.  The  cultirated  part  of  the 
natives  who  lived  on  the  plains  and  over  the  surface 
of  the  country  diligently  and  most  suooessftilly 

Sractised  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  have  left  ever- 
uring  memorials  of  their  proficiency  and  skill. 

On  this  natural  diversity  of  pursuits,  as  well  as 
on  a  diversity  of  blood,  was  founded  the  institu- 
tion of  castes,  which  Egypt  had  in  common  with 
India,  and  which  perv^ed  the  entire  life  of  the 
nation.  These,  according  to  Herodotus,  were 
seven  in  number :  the  priestly  caste  was  the  most 
honoured  and  influential :  it  had  in  every  large 
city  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  deity  of  the  place, 
together  with  a  lugh-priest,  who  stood  next  to  the 
king  and  restricted  nis  power.  The  priesthood 
possessed  the  finest  portions  of  the  country :  they 
were  the  judges,  pnysicians,  astrologers,  archi- 
tects,— in  a  word,  they  united  in  themselves  all 
the  highest  culture  and  most  distinguished  oflSces 
of  the  land,  while  with  them  alone  lay  tradition, 
literature,  and  the  sacred  writings.  This  class 
exerted  the  most  decided  and  extensive  influence 
on  the  culture  not  only  of  their  own  country,  but 
of  the  world ;  for  during  the  brightest  periods  of 
Grecian  history  the  love  of  knowledge  carried 
into  Egypt  men  who  have  done  much  to  form  the 
character  of  after^ages,  such  as  Solon,  Pytha- 
goras, Archytas,  Thales,  Herodotus,  Plato,  and 
others  (comp.  Gen.  xli.  8;  Exod.  viL  11 ;  viil 
U;xii3.7). 

The  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  of 
the  lower  castes  seem  to  have  survived  best,  and 
to  be  represented,  at  least  in  some  particulars,  by 
the  Fellahs  of  the  present  day.  These  Fellahs 
discharge  all  the  duties  of  tilling  the  country  and 
^thering  its  rich  abundance :  their  attachment  to 
It  is  very  strong,  and  their  love  to  the  Nile 
almost  a  passion.  They  are  a  quiet,  contented, 
submissive  race,  always  living,  through  an  unjust 
ffovemment,  on  the  edge  of  starvation,  yet  always 
happy,  with  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  no  care 
for,  no  interest  in,  political  change. 

The  only  other  tribe  we  have  room  to  notice  is 
that  of  the  Copts,  equally  with  the  preceding,  in- 
digenous. They  are  Qiristians  by  here<fitary 
transmission,  and  have  suffered  centuries  of  cruel 
persecutions  and  humiliations,  though  now  they 
seem  to  be  rising  in  importance,  and  promise  to 
fill  an  imporunt  page  m  the  future  history  of 
Egypt  In  character  they  are  amiable,  pacific, 
and  intelligent,  having  of  course  the  fiiults  and 
vices  of  dissimulation,  falsehood,  and  meanness, 
which  slavery  never  fkils  to  engender.  In  office 
they  are  the  scribes,  the  arithmeticians,  the  mea- 
surers, the  clerks — in  a  word,  the  learned  men  of 
the  country.  The  Copts  have  been  under-esti- 
mated at  150,000  souls,  divided  into  twelve  epis- 
oopal  distriets,  the  bishops  of  which  unite  to  eleet 
ap^riaidL 
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'  The  wisdom  of  Egypt'  was  a  phrase  which, 
at  an  eariy  period,  passea  into  a  proverb,  so  hieh 
was  the  opinion  entertained  by  antiquity  of  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  (I 
Kings  iv.  34t;  Herod,  ii.  KiO;  Joseph.  Antiq, 
viii.  25  ;  Acts  vii.  22).  It  was  long  thought  that 
the  hieroglydbical  inscriptions  on  the  monumental 
remains  or  Esypt  contamed  treasures  of  wisdom 
no  less  boundless  than  hidden;  and,  indeed, 
hieroglyphics  were,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  in- 
vented by  the  priests  of  the  laud,  if  not  expressly 
to  cono^  their  knowledge  fix>m  the  prof&ne 
vulgar,  yet  as  a  safe  receptacle  and  convenient 
storehouse  for  their  mysterious  but  invaluable 
doctrines.  Great,  consequently,  was  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  public  when  it  was  announced  mat  a 
key  had  been  discovered  which  opened  the  portal 
to  these  long^concealed  treasures.  Men  of  pro- 
found learning,  great  acuteness  of  mind,  and  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  have  engaged  and  per- 
severed in  the  in<|uiry;  but,  after  all,  the  con- 
clusions and  positions  which  have  been  drawn 
and  set  forth  are  only  in  a  few  cases  (compara- 
tively) definite  and  unimpeachable. 

The  difficulties  that  oppose  the  formation  of  a 
satis&ctory  Egyptian  cnronolosy  are  great  and 
numerous.  The  most  distingui^ed  writers  differ 
egregiously  in  their  statements. 

Various  efforts,  however,  have  been  made  to 
remove  diflSculties,  reconcile  contradictions,  and 
harmonize  dissonances ;  but  the  success  has  been 
fiir  from  distinguished. 

What,  however,  we  know  to  be  definite,  and 
believe  to  be  accurate  in  its  disclosures,  and  what 
we  judge  to  be  fiir  more  important  in  an  historical 
relation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  paintings  and 
sculptures  with  which  the  Egyptians  left  the 
walls  of  their  tombs  and  temples  decorated  in 
forms  and  colours  which  have  not  yet  fiided  fh>m 
the  sight  It  is  true  that  these  instances  of  real 
picture-writing  may  do  little  for  fixing  the  epoch 
of  the  accession  of  a  king  or  the  termination  of  a 
dynasty.    Yet  in  this  they  are  not  entirely  mute. 


16S.    Interior  of  PtotoredToMh. 

Among  the  innumerable  mural  sculptures  in  the 
temple  at  Kamak,  Champollion  discovered  one 
in  which  a  king,  Sheshonk  (Shishak),  is  present- 
ing captives  of  various  nations  to  his  God  as  tro- 
phies of  victory.  One  of  these,  distinguished  by 
a  long  beard  and  Jewish  physioffnomy,  bears  tlie 
hieroglyphical  title  Youdah  Malek,  king  of 
Jndah.  But  fi>r  any  ptmotical  purpose,  the  de* 
tennination  of  a  date,  or  the  identificatioii  of  aa 
event,  is  of  small  comparative  moment;  and  flur 
too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  mere 
chronological  details.  To  learn  when  an  Egyptiaa 
or  Chinese  king  ascended  the  throne^  or  departed 
this  life,  may  gratify  the  antiquary,  or  even  re- 
ward much  learned  toil,  but  die  world  at  larft 
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has  an  interest  fn  history  In  the  main,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, so  fkr  as  it  discloses  what  men  thought, 
felt,  did ;  what  they  hoped,  feared,  and  achievt^d 
in  the  days  of  old ;  thereby  affording  to  posterity 
warnings,  encouragement,  light,  and  impulse. 
>fow  for  these  highly  important  purposes  the 
most  abundant  materials  are  presented  m  Egypt, 
ind  mav  be  found  described  in  the  worlu  of 
ChampolKon,  Wilkinson,  and  others.  Let  any 
fine  Tisit  the  Eg^'ptian  gallery  in  the  Bridsh 
Museum,  and  he  will  be  surprised  and  delighted 
to  find  Egypt  almost  resuscitated.  The  tombs 
tiare  given  up  their  dead.  Buried  treasures,  over 
whose  silence  centuries  had  rolled  before  our  era 
began,  crowd  on  the  sight  and  gratify  the  mind. 
And  paintings,  too,  strike  the  eye,  which  may  not 
Indeed  conform  very  exactly  to  the  laws  of  per- 
spective, but  which  lay  open,  and  set  before  the 
spectator,  the  Egyptian,  as  he  was  in  the  days  of 
his  glory  and  pnde.  Indeed,  fW>m  the  paintings 
and  sculptures  wluch  have  been  discovered  and 
described,  we  are  enabled  to  follow  this  most  sin- 
gular and  deeply  interesting  people  through  all 
the  classes  of  society,  through  all  the  operations 
of  science  and  husbandry,  into  the  transactions  of 
public  life,  the  details  of  house-keeping,  the 
achievements  of  war,  the  amusements  of  hunting, 
fishing,  feasting,  and  the  solemn  rites  of  a  most 
august  and  imposing  religious  ceremonial. 

Amid  the  various  pro&ne  authors  who  have 
written  more  or  less  in  detail  on  Egypt,  the  Bible 
remains  our  best  and  fullest  authority  for  the 
early  history  of  the  country.  This  history,  it  is 
true,  is  not  presented  in  a  chronological  series  of 
events,  nor  supplied  respecting  any  period  with 
nice  exactitude  and  mmute  details.  The  dis- 
closures made  by  inscriptions  on  public  build- 
ings, of  kings,  wars,  and  conquests,  may,  when 
verified  as  to  age,  and  placed  in  their  probable 
order  by  the  aid  of  learning  and  criticism,  reveal 
more  as  to  the  dynasties  and  individual  sove- 
reigns ;  but  on  such  information,  even  when  free 
from  doubt,  and  most  accurate,  little  real  value 
can  be  set ;  while  the  Bible  supplies,  either  by 
express  statement  or  obvious  implication,  &cts 
and  principles  which  constitute  genuine  history, 
and  go  far  to  give  the  past  all  the  value  which  it 
can  possess  for  the  men  of  these  times.  And 
what  makes  these  disclosures  the  more  valuable 
is  not  only  that  they  wear  the  character  of 
genuine  and  uncorrupted  history — free  from  the 
false,  deep,  and  unnatural  colourings  of  myth- 
ology ;  but  that  they  relate  to  the  earliest  forms 
of  cirilized  life,  and  to  a^  over  which  profane 
historians  have  left  the  thickest  darkness.  Nar- 
rations and  implications,  such  as  the  Bible  affords 
in  reeard  to  the  early  history  of  Egypt,  want  no 
corr(H)oration ;  they  wear  m  their  naturalness, 
simplicity,  and  correspondence  with  what  would 
be  expected  in  tlie  ages  to  which  they  refer,  evi- 
dence that  they  represent  actual  realities,  which 
none  can  resist  who  have  studied  either  human 
nature  or  human  society.  Still  it  may  not  be 
supererogatory  to  remark  that  the  little  which 
learning  and  industry  have  succeeded  in  extract- 
ing from  the  monumental  inscriptions,  and  the 
very  great  deal  which  funereal  and  religious 
paintings  have  of  late  made  known  ;  and  indeed 
all,  from  whatever  source  gathered,  that  we 
known  of  the  country  and  its  institutions  and 
usages,  are  in  entire  harmony  with  what  the 
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Scriptures  directly  or  indirectly  teach  respeetiDg 
Egypt  And  it  is  certainly  a  very  great  point  to 
have  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  the  Egypt  of 
the  Bible  is  Egypt  indeed,  not  a  fiction,  nor  an 
imposture,  nor  a  blunder— as  writers  of  the  Vol- 
taire school  would  persuade  the  world — but  a 
reali^,  so  ftr  as  it  goes,  a  picture  oopied  from 
actual  life. 

We  learn  fh>m  the  Old  Testament  that  while 
the  Jews,  the  earliest  nation  that  has  handed 
down  to  us  the  history  of  its  rise  and  civilisation, 
were  yet  a  tribe  of  wandering  shepherds,  under 
Abraham,  depending  solely  upon  the  nnbought 
gifts  of  nature,  who,  when  they  had  exhausted 
one  district,  instead  of  cultivating  it,  drove  off 
their  fiocks  in  search  of  a  new  pasture-ground, 
after  the  manner  of  the  American  Indians ;  the 
Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  agriculture  and 
all  those  arts  of  civilisation  and  government 
which  indicate  a  social  existence,  extending 
backwards  for  at  least  several  ages.  This  is 
confirmed  in  a  striking  manner  by  architectural 
remains  that  have  survived  the  ravages  of  above 
thirty  centuries;  fbr  while  the  Israelites, under 
the  immediate  successors  of  Joshua,  were  still 
warrinff  with  the  Canaanites  for  the  possession 
of  the  land  of  promise,  or  yet  earlier,  while  Uiey 
were  yet  slaves  in  Eeypt,  that  most  interesting 
land  was  distinguisheafor  palaces,  temples,  por- 
ticos,* obelisks,  statues,  and  canals,  which  declare 
that  they  had  been  preceded  by  a  long  period  of 
civilisation,  and  which  still  remain  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  The  pyramids  of  Lower 
Egypt,  requiring  for  their  erection  the  least 
quantity  of  architectural  knowledge,  no  elegance 
of  design,  no  taste  in  detail,  might  possibly  have 
been  the  work  of  men  driven  by  task-masters  to 
their  daily  labour ;  but  that  the  palaces,  tombs, 
and  temples  of  Upper  Eg}-pt,  which  present  to  us 
the  earliest  known  mstanoes  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting ;  the  colossal  statues  of  Ame- 
noph  and  Rameses,  requiring  considerable  ana- 
tomical knowledffe  for  the  original  design,  and  a 
mechanical  skill  in  the  execuUon,  exceeding 
perhaps  even  that  of  the  Greeks  themselves ;  the 
vast  works  for  irrigation ;  and  the  correct  divi- 
sion of  the  calendar,  implying  sreat  knowledge 
of  mathematics— that  these  should  have  been  the 
works  of  a  people  suffering  under  political  dis- 
advantages, and  not  far  advanced  in  all  the  arts 
and  refinements  of  social  life,  would  contradict 
all  that  observation  or  histor)'  has  made  known. 
Some  considerable  decree  therefore  of  political 
freedom,  as  well  as  a  high  cultivation,  must  at  an 
early  period  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  Egyptians. 
In  Gen.  x.  we  find  the  colonization  of  Egypt 
traced  up  to  the  immediate  children  of  Noah,  fol* 
it  is  there  stated  that  Mizraim  was  the  second 
son  of  Ham,  who  was  himself  the  second  son  of 
Noah.  ^Immediately  after  these  genealoffical 
statements  the  sacred  narrative  (Gen.  xii.)  in- 
forms us  that  the  patriarch  Abraham,  pressed  by 
'  famine,  went  down  (about  b.c.  1920)  into  Egypt, 
I  where  it  appears  he  found  a  monarch,  a  court, 
princes  and  servants,  and  where  he  found  also 
those  supplies  of  food  which  the  well-known  fer- 
tility of  the  country  had  led  him  to  seek  there ; 
for  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  favour  whicli 
his  wife  had  w(in  in  the  reigning  Pharaoh's  eyes 
procured  him  sheep  and  oxen,  as  well  as  he-asses, 
and  men-servants,  and  maid-servants,  and  she 
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aaies  and  c&mcls.  In  Gen.  xxi.  9,  mention  is 
made  in  the  case  of  Ishroael,  the  son  of  Hagar 
the  Egyptian,  whose  mother  took  him  a  wife  out 
of  the  laud  of  Etrypt,  of  a  mixed  i-ace  between 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldeans,  a  race  which 
in  after  times  became  a  great  nation.  In  Gen. 
XXX ix.  begins  the  interesting  story  of  Joseph's 
^eing  carried  down  to  Egypt,  with  all  its  im- 
portant consequences  fbr  the  great-grandchildren 
of  Abraham.  The  productiveness  of  the  country 
is  the  allurement,  famine  the  impulse.  Attendant 
circumstances  show  that  £g}'pt  was  then  famous 
also  for  its  commercial  pursuits ;  and  the  entire 
narrative  gives  the  idea  of  a  complex  system  of 
society  (about  b.c.  1720),  and  a  well-constituted 
yet  arbitrary  form  of  government  As  in  eastern 
courts  at  later  periods  of  history,  elevation  to 
high  offices  was  marked  and  sudden.  The  sldve 
Joseph  is  taken  from  prison  and  from  impending 
death,  and  raised  to  the  dimity  of  prime  vizier, 
and  is  entrusted  with  makmg  provision  for  an 
approaching  dearth  of  food,  which  he  had  him- 
self foretold,  during  which  he  effects  in  favoui  of 
the  ruling  sovereign  one  of  the  greatest  revolu- 
tions of  property  which  history  has  recorded. 
The  high  consideration  in  which  the  priestly 
caste  was  held  is  apparent  Joseph  himself 
marries  a  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On.  Out  of 
respect  towar£,  as  well  as  by  the  direct  influence 
of,  Joseph,  the  Hebrews  were  well  treated.  The 
Scriptural  record,  however,  distinctly  states  (xlvi. 
34)  that  before  the  descent  of  Israel  and  his  sons 
'  ever3r  shepherd '  was  *  an  abomination  unto  the 
Egyptians.'  The  Hebrews,  whose  'trade  had 
been  about  cattle/  must  have  been  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  yet  are  they  expressly 
permitted  to  dwell  '  in  the  best  of  the  land ' 
(xlvii.  6),  which  is  identified  with  the  land  of 
Goshen,  the  place  which  the  Israelites  had 
prayed  might  be  assigned  to  them,  and  which 
they  obriously  desired  on  account  of  the  adapt- 
ation of  its  soil  to  their  way  of  life  as  herdsmen. 
Having  settled  his  father  and  family  satisfactorily 
in  the  land,  Joseph  proceeded  to  supply  the 
urgent  wants  of  a  hungry  nation,  and  at  the  same 
time  oouverted  the  tenure  of  all  property  from 
freehold  into  tenancy -at-will,  with  a  rent-charge 
of  one-fifth  of  the  produce,  leaving  their  lands, 
however,  in  the  hands  of  the  priests ;  and  thus  he 
gave  another  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  their 
power. 

The  richness  of  Goshen  was  favourable,  and 
the  Israelites  '  grew  and  multiplied  exceedingly,' 
so  that  the  land  was  filled  with  them.  But 
Joseph  was  now  dead ;  time  had  passed  on,  and 
there  rose  up  a  new  king  (probably  one  of  a  new 
dynasty)  which  knew  (Exod.  i.  8)  not  Joseph, 
having  no  personal  knowledge,  and  it  may  be  no 
definite  information  of  his  services:  who,  be- 
coming jealous  of  the  increase  of  the  Hebrews, 
set  alwut  persecuting  them  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  diminishing  their  numbers  and  crip- 
pling their  power.  Severe  task-masters  are 
therefore  set  over  them;  heavy  tasks  are  im- 
posed ;  the  Hebrews  are  compelled  to  build  *  trea- 
sure cities,  Pithom  and  Kaam^es.'  It  is  found, 
however,  that  they  only  incrt;ase  the  more.  In 
consequence,  their  buroens  are  doubled  and  their 
lives  made  bitter  with  hard  bondage  (Exod.  L 
UJ^  *  in  mortar  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner 
of  service  in  the  field.'    Their  first-bom  males. 
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moreover,  are  doomed  to  destroction  the 
they  come  into  being.  The  deepest  heart-burn- 
ings ensue ;  hatred  arises  between  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed ;  the  Israelites  seek  revenge  in 
private  and  by  stealth  (Exod.  ii.  12).  At  last  a 
nigher  power  interferes,  and  the  afflicted  race  is 
permitted  to  quit  Egypt  At  this  time  Egypt 
appears  to  have  been  a  well-peopled  and  well- 
cultivated  country,  with  numerous  cities,  under  a 
despotic  monarch,  surrounded  by  officers  of  his 
court  and  a  life-guard.  There  was  a  ceremonial 
at  audience,  a  distinction  of  ranks,  a  state-prison, 
and  a  prime  minister.  Great  buildings  were 
carried  on.  There  was  set  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  people  an  order  of  priests  who  probably  filled 
offices  m  the  civil  government;  the  priest  of 
Midian  and  the  priest  of  On  seem  to  have  ruled 
over  the  cities  so  named.  There  was  in  the 
general  class  of  priests  an  order — wise  men,  sor- 
cerers, and  magicians — who  had  charge  of  a 
certain  secret  knowledge :  there  were  physicians 
or  embalmers  of  the  dead ;  the  royal  army  con- 
tained choser  captains  and  horsemen  and  chariots. 
The  attention  which  the  people  at  large  paid  to 
agriculture,  and  the  fixed  notions  of  property 
which  they  in  consequence  had,  made  them  hold 
the  shepherd  or  uomade  tribes  in  abhorrence,  as 
freebooters  only  less  dangerous  than  hunting 
tribes. 

The  ill  feelinffs  which  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  exode  from  Egypt 
had  occasioned  served  to  keep  the  Israelites  and 
the  Egyptians  strangers,  if  not  enemies,  one  to 
another  during  the  lapse  of  centuries,  till  the 
days  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  (1  Kings  iii., 
vii.,  ix.,  xi.)  flriendly  relations  again  spring  up 
between  the  two  countries.  Solomon  marries  the 
daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  who  bums  the  city  of 
Gezer,  and  who  in  consequence  must  have  been 
master  of  Lower  Egvpt.  '  And  Solomon  had 
horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yam :' 
six  hundred  shekels  of  silver  was  the  price  of  a 
chariot,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  the  price  of  a 
horse.  Jeroboam,  however,  who  *  had  lifted  up 
his  hand  against  the  king,*  and  become  subse- 
quently monarch  of  the  revolted  ten  tribes,  found 
refuize  and  protection  in  Egypt,  which  was  then 
(about  B.C.  975)  governed  hj  Shishak,  From 
2  Chron.  xii.  it  appears  that  m  the  fifth  year  of 
Solomon's  successor,  Rehoboam,  this  same  Shi- 
shak '  came  against  Jerusalem '  with  a  very  large 
array,  consisting  of  chariots,  horse  and  foot  sol- 
diers, besides  auxiliary  foreigners;  and  having 
captured  the  fortified  cities  which  lay  on  his 
march,  he  entered  and  plundered  the  metropolis. 
The  language  which  is  employed  in  Joel  (iii.  19) 
shows  that,  in  the  ninth  century  before  Christ, 
Egypt  had,  in  conjunction  with  Edom,  displayed 
both  its  power  and  its  cruelty  towards  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  The  rise  and  oppressiveness  of 
the  Assyrian  power  soon,  however,  inclined  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Israelites,  from  a  sense  of 
common  danger,  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  one  anomer.  In  2  Kings  xvii.  we  find  that 
in  the  twelfth  ^ear  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah  (d.c. 
730)  Hoshea  kmg  of  Israel  desisted  from  paying 
his  usual  tribute  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  ami 
courted  the  alliance  of  So,  king  of  Egypt,  who 
must  have  been  a  very  powerfHil  monarch  to  have 
been  thought  able  to  give  assistance  in  opposition 
to  Assyria.    Against  this  mere  human  resource 
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te  poplMt  Isaiah  (zxxi.)  murmly  protested,  de- 
claring its  utter  inefficiency,  and  Btriyin^  to  lead 
his  countrymen  to  the  practice  of  that  nghteous- 
oess  and  piety  by  neglecting  which  thev  had 
been  forsaken  of  God.  Upon  this  act  of  king 
Hofihea,  however,  the  Assyrians  overran  Samaria 
and  earned  (3  Kings  xvii.  (>)  Israel  away  into 
Assyria.  In  the  rei^  of  Hezekiah  (b.c.  726)  it 
appears  C2  Kings  XTiii.  21)  that  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  still  *  trusted  upon  the  staff  of  this  bruised 
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reed,  ereu  Egypt,  on  which  if  a  man  lean,  it  will 

fo  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it:  so  is  Pharaoh 
ing  of  Egypt  unto  all  that  trust  on  him.'    In 


the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  (u.c.  609) 
Egypt  teems  to  have  attempted  to  increase  its 
influence  in  Palestine,  when  Pharsoh  Nechoh 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  29) '  went  up  against  the  king  of 
Assyria  to  the  river  Euphrates,'  and  Josiah  going 
against  him  was  slaiu  m  battle.  His  successor, 
Jehoahaa,  was  dethroned  after  a  brief  reign  of 
three  months,  and  imprisoned  at  Kiblah  by  the 
Egyptian  monarch,  who  imposed  on  the  country 
a  heavy  tribute.  Pharaoh-Nechoh  then  made  his 
elder  brother  Eliakim  king,  having  changed  his 
name  to  Jehotakiin.  Jehoahaz  anerwards  died 
in  Egypt  But  the  Egyptian  influence  over 
Judah  soon  ended;  for  m  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  (b.g.  604)  Nebuchadnezzar  kin^  of 
Babylon  marched  against  (Jer.  xlvi. ;  3  Kings 
xxiv.)  Judsea  and  its  allies,  defeated  Pharaoh- 
Nechoh,  and  retook  from  the  Egyptians  Arabia 
Petrsa  and  all  that  belonged  to  them  between 
the  Euphrates  ind  the  Nile.  Zedekiah,  the  next 
king  of  Judah,  rebelling  aoainst  Nebuchadnezzar, 
made  an  alliance  witn  Pharaoh-Hophra  (Jer. 
xliv.) :  and  when  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  mai'ch  of  the  Egyptian  army,  the 
Chaldees  raised  the  siege  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5)  and 
withdrew  the  army.  Bat  this  was  the  last  time 
that  the  Egyptian  power  was  able  to  serve  the 
Jews.  The  Assyrian  party  in  the  state,  indeed, 
was  in  the  minority,  though  assisted  bv  the  in- 
fluence of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xxix. ; 
Jer.  XXV.) ;  ^et  it  predominated :  Uie  Jews  were 
carried  captive  to  Babylon,  and  in  less  than  a 
century  afterwards  Egypt  was  made  a  province 
of  the  same  empire. 

After  the  time  of  the  exile  the  Egyptian 
Ptolemies  were  for  a  long  while  (from  b.c  301 
to  about  180)  masters  of  Palestine,  and  during 
this  period  Egvpt  became  as  (^  old  a  place  of 
refuse  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  many  favours  and 
privileges  were  conceded.  This  shelter  seems 
not  to  have  been  for  ages  withdrawn  (Matt  ii. 
13).  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Jews  were 
held  in  esteem  by  the  Egyptians.  Indeed  it  was 
from  an  Egyptian,  Manetho  (b.c.  300),  that  the 
most  defamatory  misrepresentations  of  Jewish 
history  were  given  to  the  world;  and,  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  Chseremon  took  special  pains 
to  make  the  Jewish  people  appear  despicable. 

In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  Onias, 
whose  luther,  the  third  high-priest  of  that  name, 
had  been  murdered,  fled  into  Effypt  and  rose 
into  high  flivour  with  the  king  ana  Cleopatra  his 
queen.  The  high-priesthood  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  which  belonged  of  right  to  his  family, 
having  passed  from  it  to  the  family  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, by  the  nomination  of  Jonathan  to  this 
office  (b.c.  153),  Onias  med  his  influence  with 
the  court  to  procure  the  establishment  of  a  temple 


tod  ritual  in  Egypt  which  should  detach  the 
Jews  who  lived  there  from  their  connection  with 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  king  complied 
with  the  request  To  reconcile  the  Egyptian 
Jews  to  a  second  temple,  Onias  alleged  Isa.  xix. 
18,  19.  He  chose  for  the  purpose  a  mined 
temple  of  Bubastis,  at  Ljoutopolis,  in  the  Helio- 
politan  nome,  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia  from 
Memphis,  which  place  he  converted  into  a  sort 
of  miniature  Jerusalem,  erecting  an  altar  in  imi- 
tation of  that  in  the  temple,  and  constituting 
himself  high-priest  The  king  granted  a  tract  of 
land  around  the  temple  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  worship,  and  it  remained  in  existence  till  de- 
stroyed by  Vespasian.  The  district  in  which 
this  temple  stood  appears  to  have  been,  after 
Alexandria,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt 

The  most  brilliant  periods  of  Egyptian  art 
were  the  reigns  of  the  second  and  third  Kameses. 
Most  of  the  obelisks  and  colossal  statues  were 
wrought  before  or  during  the  reign  of  Barneses 
II.,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greek  writers.  Under 
this  enterprising  monarch,  the  ancient  Theban 
empire  attained  its  highest  pinnacle  of  prosperity 
ana  power.  Ramesesl  1 1 .  undertook  distant  mill 
tary  expeditions,  roused  the  energies  of  the 
country,  encouraged  art,  and  erected  the  splendid 
temple  of  Medinet  Abu.  At  a  later  age  the 
sceptre  of  Egypt  was  swayed  by  powerful 
monarchs,  who  built  on  a  grand  scale;  but  the 
seat  of  the  government  was  then  in  the  Delta, 
and  there  remain  only  a  few  obelisks. 

The  valley  of  the  Nile  is  all  along  at  intervals 
strewed  wim  wrecks  of  anciect  monumental 
grandeur ;  at  Thebes,  however,  they  are  found 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  greatest  profusion. 
Next  to  the  pyramids,  the  most  wonderful  relic 
of  Egyptian  art  is  the  great  hall  of  the  temple  of 
Kamak,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile.  Its  super- 
ficial area  is  314  feet  by  164.  The  massive  stone 
roof  is  supported  by  134  columns  ranged  in  six- 
teen rows,  most  of  which  are  9  feet  in  diameter, 
and  nearly  43  feet  high:  those  of  the  central 
avenue  are  not  less  than  11  feet  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  72  feet  high;  the  diameter  of  their 
capitals  at  their  widest  spread  is  22  feet  The 
walls,  columns,  architraves,  ceilings,  eveir  snr- 
fiice  exposed  to  the  eye,  is  overspread  with  in- 
taglio sculptures — gods,  heroes,  and  hieroglyphics, 
painted  in  once  vivid  colours.  But  the  hall  of 
columns  was  but  a  part  of  this  wonderfVil  fhbric 
Immense  pylons,  half-buried  quadrangles  and 
halls,  granite  obelisks,  and  tremendous  piles  of 
fallen  masonry,  once  formed  a  range  of  buildings 
upwards  of  1200  feet  in  length.  An  avenue  of 
colossal  sphinxes  led  from  the  temple  to  Luxor, 
forming  a  vista  which  extended  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  hal^  and  was  admirably  adapted  fbr  the 
pageantry  of  religious  processions.  All  these 
buildings- fbrmed  parts  of  one  magnificent  whole; 
all  were  constructed  of  gigantic  blocks,  and  most 
were  covered  with  sculpture.  *Such  was  the 
imperial  palace  of  the  Pharaohs  when  Europe 
was  yet  in  primsval  barbarism,  ages  before 
Romulus  took  his  omen  on  the  Palatine  hill.' 
Now  the  ruins  are  strewn  in  chaotic  confusion 
over  a  sandy  plain,  broken  into  shapeless  mounds. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the 
Egyptians  must  be  ranked  the  vast  sepulchres 
excavated  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Theban  moun- 
tains to  receive  their  dead  monarchs.    *  It  was,' 
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says  Watheo, '  about  an  hour  before  sunset  one 
evening  that  I  set  out  to  yisit  this  Necropolis, 
intending  to  pass  the  night  in  one  of  the  nn-al 
sepulchres.    On  approaching  the  gorge,  the  nrst 
thing  that  struck  me  was  the  quantity  of  bones, 
fragments  of  mummies,  rolls  of  mummy  cloth, 
and  other  relics  of  rifled  (E^ptian)  tombs  that 
strewed  the  ground.    Princes,  priests,  and  war- 
riors, after  reposing  thousands  of  years,  are  now 
dragged  forth  by  poor  peasants,  and  their  bones 
lie  scattered  before  the  doors  of  their  sepulchres. 
Candles  were  lighted:  I  passed  the  threshold, 
and   looked  round  with  silent   wonder  on  tlie 
scene  within.    A  lar^  corridor  or  gallery  ran 
back  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain, divided  by  lateral  projections  into  lengthen- 
ing vistas  of  apartments.    The  walls  were  ele- 
gantly adorned  with  columns  of  blue  hierogly- 
phics on  a  white  ground,  3000  years  old,  yet  re- 
taining almost  the  freshness  of  yesterday.    In  a 
large  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  was  a 
massive  sarcophagus.    Here  once  lay  the  royal 
mummy,  but  it  had  long  been  open,  and  was 
empty.    There  are  eight  or  nine  of  these  large 
painted  tombs  in  a  group,  besides  others  of  less 
interest    They  vary  in  length  from  100  to  up- 
wards of  400  feet    In  most,  you  find  on  entering 
a  long  descending  corridor  or  gallery,  running  on 
in  a  straight  line  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain. 
At  its  fiu-ther  eikL  the  corridor  expands  into  one 
or  more  large  apartments,  whose  rooft  are  sup- 
ported by  massive  piers  of  the  living  rock.    The 
walls  and  piers  throughout  are  generally  deco- 
rated with  paintings  still  wonderftiUy  retaining 
their  freshness :  the  subjects  are  chiefly  proces- 
sions, religions  rites,  and  allegoric  and  enigma- 
tical devices.'    The  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
enshrine  the  corpse  deep  within  the  earth  in  a 
mass  of  masonry,  fiir  from  the  stir  of  the  living 
world.    For  these  royal  sepulchres  of  Thebes  they 
first  selected  the  loneliest  ravine ;  for  each  tomb 
they  carried  a  gallery  deep  into  the  hill,  and  then 
placed  the  cor^  in  the  remotest  part    But  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  form  only  a  part  of  this  great 
city  of  the  dead.    The  sides  of  the  hills  overlook- 
ing the  plain  and  the  ravines  intersecting  them, 
contain  innumerable  sepulchral  excavations.   One 
valley  was  appropriated  to  the  queens,  and  in  a 
remote  comer  the  apes  had  a  cemetery.    The 
priests  seized  the  best  spots. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  pyramids  were 
erected  was  once  as  little  known  as  were  most 
other  things  connected  with  Egypt  It  now  ap- 
pears satisfiictorily  ascertained  that  they  were 
designed  to  be  mausoleums;  and  what  an  idea 
does  it  give  us  of  the  grandeur  of  conception,  the 
splendour  in  every  respect  of  the  monarchs  to 
whom  they  owe  their  origin,  that  they  should 
have  devised  and  executed  tombs  so  stupendous ! 
'  On  leaving  the  village  of  Gizeh,  on  the  river 
bank  opposite  old  Cairo  (Memphis),  the  pyramids 
rise  before  vou  glittering  white  against  the  blue 
sky ;  but  the  flatness  of  the  plain  and  the  purity 
of  the  atmosphere  eflectually  deceive  the  eye  as 
to  their  distance  and  consequently  their  size :  you 
almost  appear  at  their  base  while  several  miles 
really  intervene.  As  you  advance  gi'adually  they 
unfold  their  gigantic  dimensions ;  but  you  must 
have  been  some  time  on  the  spot,  your  eye  must 
have  repeatedly  travelled  along^  the  great  pyra- 
mid's 740  feet  of  base,  and  up  its  steep  towering 
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anglat,  before  yon  can  fully  understand  its  no* 
mensi^,  and  the  actual  amount  of  labour  involveil 
in  its  erection'  (Wathen).    According  to  Pliny 
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866,000  men  were  employed  for  20  years  in  erect- 
ing the  great  pyramid,  and  Herodotus  reports 
firom  an  inscription  which  it  bore,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  the  workmen  with  onions  and 
other  roots  amounted  to  1600  talents.  Whole 
mosques  have  probably  been  built  out  of  spoils 
from  it  alone.  Yet  the  inte^ty  of  its  form 
remains  substantially  unimpaired,  and  from  a 
distance  scarcely  a  trace  of  violence  or  decay  can 
be  seen.  The  existing  masonry  has  been  esti- 
mated at  above  six  millions  of  tons,  which  was 
raised  over  an  area  of  thirteen  English  acres  and 
a  half;  and,  supposing  the  cost  of  the  structure  to 
have  been  one  shilling  a  cubic  foot,  indoding 
carriage,  materials,  and  workmanship,  the  erection 
required  an  outlay  of  nearly  five  millions  sterling. 
The  original  perpendicular  height  was  480  feet, 
exceeding  that  of^St  Peter's  by  43  feet,  and  that 
of  St  Paul's  by  110. 

The  relation  in  which  the  religion  of  Erfpt 
stands  to  that  of  Moses  is  one  of  very  consider- 
able interest  and  importance,  and  one  which  has 
not  yet  received  the  kind  and  degree  of  attention 
which  it  merits.  Michaelis,  and  others  of  tbe 
same  school,  have  given  valuable  aid,  but  they 
wrote  with,  compare  with  what  is  now  known, 
insufficient  luowledge,  if  not  with  somewhat  too 
much  of  a  foregone  conclusion.  Other  learned 
men,  influenced  by  their  philosophical  notions,  or 
prejudiced  against  the  Hebrew  religion,  have 
made  Moses  a  mere  copyist  of  institutions  and 
retailer  of  ideas  which  he  found  in  Egypt  As  a 
basis  for  such  a  view  it  was  necessarilv  assumed 
that  a  purer  system  of  religion  was  found  in  Egypt 
in  the  days  of  Moses  than  existed  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  In  particular,  the  Egyptian 
mysteries  were  set  forth  as  the  depositories  of 
high  and  valuable  religious  doctrines.  Scripture 
and  history  (the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  Josephu^ 
Philo)  were  adduced  to  show  that  Moses  had 
been  instructed  in  this  priceless  lore,  and  initiated 
into  these  mysteries;  whence  he  was  declared  to 
have  drawn  his  system  of  Monotheism.  These 
views,  however,  rest  on  no  solid  foundation  what- 
ever, if,  indeed,  they  may  not  be  to  some  ext«nt 
considered  as  the  illusory  and  almi  st  posthumous 
i  offspring  of  the  old  and  exploded  notion  which 
ascribed  boundless  knowledge  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians.    Nor  can  they  for  a  moment  be  held 
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ID  these  dftyt  aft«r  the  lifht  thrown  on  early 
Egypt  hj  the  monumental  aisclosnret.  The  brief 
uotioQ  given  above  of  the  general  characterUtici 
of  the  earliest  religion  of  the  coontrv,  shows  how 
utterly  baseless  such  a  theory  is.  In  truth,  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  so  &r  back  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  anything  of  them,  seem  to  have 
possessed  fiur  better  and  purer  religious  opinions 
than  those  of  the  yalle^  of  the  Nile,  and  in  all 
probability  did  somethmg  to  improve  and  elevate 
the  reliflioos  system  of  the  latter. 

E'HUD,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of  the 
*  Judges '  of  Israel,  or  rather  of  that  part  of  Israel 
which  he  delivered  fVom  the  dommion  of  the 
Moabites  by  the  aKOsination  of  their  king  Eglon. 
These  were  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  the 
southern  tribes  on  this  side  the  river.  Ehud  ob- 
tained access  to  Eglon  as  the  bearer  of  tribute 
from  the  subju^ted  tribes  and  being  leA-handed, 
or  rather  ambidextrous,  he  was  enabled  to  use 
with  a  sans  and  fatal  aim  a  dagger  concealed 
under  a  part  of  his  dress,  where  it  was  unsus- 
pected, b(A»use  it  would  there  have  been  useless 
to  a  person  employing  his  right  hand.  The 
Israelites  continued  to  enjoy  for  eighty  years  the 
independence  obtained  through  this  deedof  E3iud 
(Judff.  iiL  15-30). 

EK'IiON,  the  chief  of  the  five  Philistine  states 
(Josh.  xiii.  3),  and  the  northernmost  of  the  five. 
In  the  general  distribution  of  territory  (uuoon- 
quered  as  well  as  conquered)  Ekroo  was  assi^ed 
to  Judah,  as  being  upon  its  border  (Josh  xiii.  3 ; 
xv^  11,  45) :  but  was  afterwards  apparently  given 
to  Dan,  although  conquered  by  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
11,45;  xix.  43  ;  Judg.  i.  1 8).  In  Scripture  Ekron 
is  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  ark  having  been 
sent  home  from  thence,  upon  a  new  cart  drawn 
by  two  milch  kine  (1  Sam.  v.  10;  vL  1-8).  In 
later  days  it  is  named  with  the  other  cities  of  the 
Philistines  in  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets 
against  that  people  (Jer.  xxv  20;  Amos  i.  8; 
Zeph.  ii.  4  ;  Zech.  ix.  5).  The  name  of  Ekron, 
or  rather  Accaron,  occurs  incidentally  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  Crusades ;  and  it  has  lately  been  re- 
cognised by  Dr.  Robinson  in  that  of  Akri,  in  a 
situation  corresponding  to  all  we  know  of  Ekron. 
Akri  is  a  small  Moslem  village,  five  miles  south 
of  Ramleh.  It  is  built  of  unbumt  bricks,  and,  as 
there  are  no  apparent  ruins,  the  ancient  town  was 
probably  of  the  same  materials.  It  is  alleged, 
however,  that  cisterns  and  the  stones  of  hand- 
mills  are  often  found  at  Akri  and  in  the  adjacent 
fields. 

E'LAH,  son  of  Baasha  king  of  Israel.  After 
a  reign  of  two  years  (b.c.  930-929)  he  was  assas- 
sinated while  drunk,  and  all  his  kinsfolk  and 
friends  cut  off,  by  Zimri,  *  the  captain  of  half  his 
chariots.'  He  was  the  last  king  of  Baasha's  line, 
and  by  this  catastrophe  the  predictions  of  the  pro- 
phet Jehu  were  accomplished  (1  Kings  xvi.  6-14). 

E'LAH,  a  valley  in  which  the  Israelites  were 
encamped  when  David  fought  Goliath  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  19).  It  doubtless  received  this  name  from 
the  terebinth  trees,  or  from  some  remarkable 
terebinth  tree,  growing  in  it  Ecclesiastical  tra- 
ditions identify  it  with  the  present  valley  of  Beit 
Hanina,  about  eight  miles  north-west  from  Jeru- 
salem. In  this  valley  olive  trees  and  carob  trees 
now  prevail,  and  terebinth  trees  are  few ;  but 
the  brook  is  still  indicated  whence  the  vouthful 
champion  selected  the  'smooth  stones    where- 
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with  he  smote  the  Philistine.  The  brook  is  dry 
in  summer,  but  in  winter  it  becomes  a  mighty 
torrent,  which  inundates  the  vale.  Dr.  Robin- 
son, however,  disputes  this  ancient  tradition,  and 
finds  that  the  conditions  of  the  history  require 
him  to  identify  thu  valley  of  Elah  with  the  Wady 
es-Sumt  (acacia  valley),  whidi  he  crossed  on  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaxa,  about  eleven  miles 
south-west  from  the  former  city.  His  reasons 
are  given  in  Biblical  Jietearches,  iiL  350;  and 
he  remarks  that  the  largeit  specimen  of  the  tere- 
binth tree  which  he  saw  in  Palestine  still  stands 
in  the  vicinity. 

KLAM,  which  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  22,  as 
a  tribe  descended  firom  Shem,  is,  in  ch.  xiv.  1, 
introduced  along  with  the  kingdom  of  Shinar  in 
Babylon,  and  in  Isa.  xxi.  S,  and  Jer.  xxt.  25,  is 
connected  with  Media.  In  Ezra  iv.  9,  the  Elam- 
ites  are  described  among  the  nations  of  the  Per- 
sian empire ;  and  in  Dan.  viii.  2,  Susa  is  said  to 
lie  on  tne  river  Ulai  (Eulsus  or  Choaspes)  in 
the  province  of  Elam.  These  accounts  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  Elam  was  the  same  land 
which  was  designated  bjr  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
by  the  name  of  Elymais,  and  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  ancient  Susiana,  the  modem  Khu- 
sistan.  Elam  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of 
people.  The  Elymsei  or  Elamsri,  tooether  with 
the  Kissi,  seem  to  have  been  the  oldest  inha- 
bitants not  only  of  Susiana  Proper  but  also  of 
Persia ;  whence  the  sacred  writers,  under  tiie 
name  of  Elam,  comprehended  the  country  of  the 
Persians  in  general.  They  were  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  archery ;  hence  the  historical  pro- 
priety of  the  Scriptural  allusion  to  the  quiver 
and  the  bow  of  the  Elamites  (Isa.  xxii.  6 ;  Jer. 
xlix.  34). 

It  would  seem  that  Elam  was  verr  early  a 
separate  state  with  its  own  kings:  for  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  we  find  that  Chcdorlaomer 
kine  of  Elam  extended  his  conquests  west  of  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea  (Gen.  xiv.) ;  but  whether  he  acted  for  him- 
self, or  only  as  the  viceroy  or  general  of  the 
Assyrians,  must  renuun  a  matter  of  doubt 
Ezekiel  (xxxiL  24)  mentions  Elam  among  the 
mighty  uncircumcised  nations  which  bad  heen 
the  terror  of  the  world  j  and  about  the  same 
period  (b.c.  590)  Jeremiah  threatened  it  with 
conquest  and  destruction  by  the  Chaldseans  (Jer. 
xlix.  30,  34,  sqq.).  This  was  accomplished  pro- 
bably by  Nebuchadneszar,  who  subjected  Western 
Asia  to  his  dominion ;  for  we  find  his  suecessoi 
Belshazzar  residing  at  Susa,  the  capital  of  Elam, 
a  province  then  subject  to  that  monarch  (Dan. 
viii.  1,  2).  With  this  the  Scriptural  notices  of 
Klam  end,  unless  we  add  that  Elamites  are  found 
among  those  who  were  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9);  which  implies  that 
Jews  descended  fit>m  the  exiles  were  settled  in 
that  country. 

E'LATH,  now  called  Ailah.  It  was  a  city 
of  Idumiea,  having  a  port  on  the  eastern  arm  or 
gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  thence  received  the 
name  of  Sinus  £3aniticus  (Gulf  of  Akaba).  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  it  was  ten  miles  east  fh>m 
Petra.  It  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley  of 
Elghor,  which  runs  at  the  bottom  of  two  parallel 
ranges  of  hills,  north  and  south,  throuah  Arabia 
Petrsa,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  northern  parts 
oftheElaniticGulfl 
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The  first  time  that  it  is  mentioDed  in  the 
Scriptures  is  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  where,  in  speakiu^  of 
•  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  towards  the  Promised 
I  Laud,  these  words  occur — *  When  we  passed  bv 
from  our  brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which 
dwelt  in  Seir,  through  the  waj  of  the  plain  from 
Elath,  and  from  Eziongeber.'  These  two  places 
are  mentioned  together  again  in  I  Kings  ix.  26, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  Elath  was 
more  ancient  than  Eziongeber,  and  was  of  so 
much  repute  as  to  be  n^  for  indicating  the 
locality  of  other  plaoes:  the  passage  also  fixes 
the  spot  where  Elath  itself  was  to  be  found: 
'  and  King  Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ships  in 
Eziongeber,  which  is  beside  Elath,  on  the  shore 
(Num.  xxxiiL  35)  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  laud  of 
Edom/  The  use  which  David  made  of  the 
vicinity  of  ^  Elath  shows  tliat  the  country  was  at 
that  time  in  his  possession.  Accordingly,  in  3 
Sam.  yiii.  14,  we  learn  that  he  had  previously 
made  himself  master  of  Idumsea,  and  rarrisoned 
its  strong-holds  with  his  own  troops.  Under  his 
successor,  Joram  (2  Kings  vliL  20),  the  Idumseans 
revolted  from  Judah,  and  elected  a  kifig  over 
themselves.  Joram  thereupon  assembled  his 
forces,  *  and  .all  the  chariots  with  him,'  and, 
falling  on  the  Idumsans  by  ni^ht,  succeeded  in 
defeatmg  and  scattering  their  army.  The 
Hebrews,  howerer,  could  not  prevail,  but  *  Edom 
revolted  from  under  the  hand  of  Judah  unto  this 
day;'  thus  exemplify- ing  the  striking  language 
employed  (Gen.  xxvii.  40)  by  Isaac — *by  thy 
sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  shalt  serve  thy 
brother:  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou 
shalt  have  the  dominion,  that  thou  shalt  break 
his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck.'  From  2  Kings  xiv. 
22,  however,  it  appears  that  Uzziah  recovered 
Elath,  and,  having  so  repaired  and  adorned  the 
city  as  to  be  said  to  have  built,  that  is  rebuilt, 
it,  he  made  it  a  part  of  his  dominions.  This 
connection  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  for  in 
ch.  xvi.  ver.  6  of  the  same  book,  we  find  the 
Syrian  king  Rezin  interposing,  who  captured 
Elath,  drove  out  the  Jews,  and  annexed  the 
place  to  his  Syrian  kingdom,  and  '  the  Syrians 
came  to  Elath,  and  dwelt  there  unto  this  day.' 
At  a  later  period  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  for  a  time  guarded  bv  the 
tenth  legion,  forming  part  of  Palaestina  Tertia. 
It  subsequently  became  the  residence  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop.  In  the  days  of  its  prosperity  it  was 
much  distinguished  for  commerce,  which  con- 
tinned  to  flourish  under  the  auspices  of  Chris- 
tianity. '  In  the  sixth  century  it  is  spoken  of  by 
Procopius  as  bein^  inhabited  by  Jews  subject  to 
the  Roman  dominion.  In  ^.d.  630,  the  Christian 
communities  of  Arabia  Petra»  found  it  expedient 
to  submit  to  Mohammed,  when  John,  the  Chris- 
tian governor  of  Allah,  became  bound  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  300  gold-pieces.  Henceforward, 
till  the  present  century,  Ailah  lay  in  the  dark- 
ness of  Islamism.  Mounds  of  rubbish  alone  mark 
the  site  of  the  town,  while  a  fortress,  occupied  by 
a  goremor  and  a  small  garrison  under  the  Paslia 
of  Egypt,  serves  to  keep  the  neighbouring  tribes 
of  the  desert  in  awe,  and  to  minister  to  the  wants 
and  protection  of  the  annual  Egyptian  Haj,  or 
pilgrim  caravan.  This  place  has  always  been 
an  important  station  upon  the  route  of  the 
Egyptian  Haj.  Such  is  the  importance  of  this 
caravan  of  pilgrims  from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  both 
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in  a  religious  and  political  point  of  view,  that 
the  rulers  of  Rgjpt  from  the  earliest  period  have 
given  it  convoy  and  protection.  For  this  purpose 
a  line  of  fortresses  similar  to  that  of  Akaba  has 
been  established  at  intervals  along  the  route, 
with  wells  of  water  and  supplies  of  provisions. 

EL'DAD  and  ME'DAD,  two  of  the  seventy 
elders  appointed  by  Moses  to  assist  him  in  the 
government  of  the  people.  Although  not  present 
with  the  others  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
thev  were  equally  filled  with  the  divine  spirit, 
and  began  to  *  prophesy'  in  the  camp.  Joshua, 
thinking  this  irregular,  requested  Moses  to  forbid 
them,  and  received  an  answer  eminently  cha- 
racteristic of  the  great  lawgiver : — *  Enviest  thou 
for  my  sake  ?  Would  to  God  that  all  the  Lord's 
people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would 
put  Vis  spirit  upon  them '  (Num.  xi.  24-29). 

ELDER,  literally,  one  of  the  older  men,  and 
because,  in  ancient  times,  older  persons  would 
naturally  be  selected  to  hold  public  offices,  out 
of  regard  to  their  presumed  superiority  in  know- 
ledge and  experience,  the  term '  came  to  be  used 
as  the  designation  for  the  office  itself,  borne  bj 
an  individual,  of  whatever  age.  But  the  term 
'elder'  appears  to  be  also  expressive  of  respect 
and  reverence  in  general.  The  word  occurs  in 
this  sense  in  Gen.  1.  7,  '  Joseph  went  up  to  bury 
bis  father,  and  with  him  went  up  all  the  servants 
of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the 
elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt'  These  elders  of 
E?ypt  were,  probably,  the  various  state-officers. 
The  elders  of  Israel,  of  whom  such  fre^mnt 
mention  is  made,  may  have  been,  in  early  times, 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  patriarchs  (Exod. 
xii.  21).  To  the  elders  Moses  was  directed  to 
open  his  commission  (Exod.  iii.  16).  They  ac- 
companied Moses  in  his  first  interview  with 
Pharaoh,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  (ver.  18) ;  through  them  Moses  issued  his 
communications  and  commands  to  the  whole 
people  (Exod.  xix.  7  ;  Deut.  xxxi.  9) ;  they  were 
nis  immediate  attendants  in  all  the  great  trans- 
actions in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  xvii.  5) ;  seventy 
of  their  number  were  selected  to  attend  Moses, 
Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  ut  the  giving  of  the 
law  (Exod.  xxiv.  1),  on  which  occasion  they  are 
called  the  nobles  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
did  eat  and  drink  before  God,  in  ratification  of 
the  covenant,  as  representatives  of  the  nation. 
In  Num.  xi.  IfJ,  17,  we  meet  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  seventy  elders  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
people  along  with  Moses ;  these  were  selected  by 
Moses  out  of  the  whole  number  of  the  elders,  and 
are  described  as  being,  already,  officers  over  the 
children  of  Israel.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Michaelis, 
that  this  council,  chosen  to  assist  Moses,  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Sanhedrim,  which, 
he  thinks,  was  not  instituted  till  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  [Sanhedrim]. 
After  the  settlement  in  Canaan  the  elders  seem 
to  have  been  the  administrators  of  the  laws  in 
all  the  cities  (Deut  xix.  12;  xxi.  3,  6,  19  ;  xxii. 
15,  2.5).  The  continuance  of  the  office  may  bo 
traced  during  the  time  of  the  judges  (Judg.  ii. 
7) ;  during  that  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xvi.  4) ; 
under  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxx.  26);  and  David  (1 
Chron.  xxi.  10).  The  elders  of  Israel  are  men- 
tioned during  the  captivity  (Ezra  x.  14),  consist- 
ing either  of  those  who  had  sustained  that  office 
in  their  own  laud,  or  were  permitted  by  the  Baby- 


lonians  to  exercise  it  still  amon^  their  oonntrjr- 
men.  We  meet  with  them  agam  at  the  resto- 
ration (Elzra  V.  5),  and  by  them  the  temple  was 
rebuilt  (vi.  14).  After  the  restoration  and  during 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Sanhedrim,  ac- 
cording to  Michaelis,  was  instituted,  being  first 
mentioned  under  Hyrcanus  II. ;  but  elders  are 
sdll  referred  to  in  1  Mace.  vii.  33.  Amona;  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  the  *  elders.' 
like  the  scribes,  they  obtained  their  seat  in  the 
Sanhedrim  by  election,  or  nomination  from  the 
executive  authority.  The  word  elder,  with 
many  other  Jewish  terms,  was  introduced  into 
the  Christian  church.  In  the  latter  it  is  the 
title  of  inferior  ministers,  who  were  appointed 
overseers  among  not  over  the  flock  (Acts  xx.  17, 
28;  Tit  i.  6,  7;  1  Pet  v.  1-5).  The  term  is 
applied  even  to  the  apostles  (2  John ;  3  John). 
So  also  *  the  Presbytery'  certamly  includes  even 
St  Paul  himself  (comp.  1  Tim.  iv.  14  and  2  Tim. 
i.  6).  Still  the  apostles  are  distinguished  from 
the  elders  elsewhere  (Acts  xv.  6).  The  elder 
was  constituted  by  an  apostle  or  some  one  in- 
vested with  apostolic  authority  (Acts  xiv.  23 ; 
see  also  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and  John).  The 
elders  preached,  confuted  gainsayers  (Tit  i.  9), 
and  visited  the  sick  (James  v.  14).  The  word 
elders  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  ancients, 
ancestors,  predecessors  (Matt  v.  21 ;  Heb.  xL  2). 

ELEA'LEU,  a  town  of  the  Reubenites  east  of 
the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  37) ;  but  which  is 
named  by  the  prophets  as  a  city  of  the  Moabites 
(Isa.  XV.  4 ;  xvi.  9  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34).  Ii  is  usually 
mentioned  along  with  Heshbon ;  and  accordingly 
travellers  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city 
a  ruined  place,  bearing  the  name  of  FX  Aal,  which 
doubtless  represents  klealeh.  It  stands  upon  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  and  takes  its  name  from  its 
situation,  Aal  meaning  *  high.'  It  commands  the 
whole  plain,  and  the  view  from  it  is  very  exten- 
sive. It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  north-east 
of  Heshbon. 

ELEA'ZAR  (God-helped).  This  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly common  name  among  the  Hebrews, 
being  borne  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
in  Sripture  fas  well  as  in  the  Apocrypna  and 
Josephus),  01  whom  the  principal  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

1.  ELEAZAS,  eldest  son  of  Aaron  (Exod.  vi. 
23,  25),  who  acted  in  his  fiither's  lifetime  as  chief 
of  tlie  tribe  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  32),  and  at  his 
death  succeeded  him  in  the  high-priesthood 
(Num.  XX.  35,  sq.)-  His  pontificate  was  contem- 
porary with  the  military  government  of  Joshua, 
whom  he  appears  to  have  survived.  A  perfectly 
good  understanding  seems  at  all  times  to  have 
subsisted  between  Eleazar  and  Joshua,  as  we  con- 
stantly trace  that  co-operation  and  mutual  sup- 
port which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  of 
the  nation  rendered  so  necessary.  Eleazar  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  twenty -five  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  book  of 
Joshua  concludes  with  a  notice  of  his  death  and 
burial. 

2.  ELEAZAR,  who  was  set  aprt  to  attend 
upon  the  ark  while  it  remained  under  the  roof  of 
his  father  Abioadab  (1  Sam.  vii.  1). 

3.  ELEAZAR,  one  of  the  three  most  eminent 
of  David's  heroes,  who  *  fought  till  his  hand  was 
weary '  in  maintaining  with  David  and  the  other 
two  a  daring  stand  against  the  Philisdnes  after 
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'  the  men  of  Israel  had  gone  away.'  He  wa»  alao 
one  of  the  same  three  when  they  broke  through 
the  Philistine  host,  to  gratify  David's  longing  for 
a  drink  of  water  from  the  well  of  his  native  Beth- 
lehem (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  10,  13). 

4.  ELEAZAR,  the  fourth  of  the  Maccabcan 
brothers,  sons  of  che  priest  Mattathias  (1  Mace, 
ii.  5).  He  was  crushed  to  death  by  the  fall  of 
an  elephant  which  he  stabbed  under  the  belly  in 
the  belief  that  it  bore  the  king,  Antiochus  Eu- 
pator  (1  Mace.  vi.  43-46). 

5.  ELEAZAR,  an  aged  and  venerable  scribe 
who,  *  as  became  his  age,  and  the  excellency  of 
his  ancient  years,  and  the  honour  of  his  grey 
head,'  chose  rather  to  submit  to  the  most  cruel 
torments  than  conform  to  the  polluting  enact- 
ments of  Antiochus  Epiphaues  (2  Mace  vii.  18- 
81). 

ELEPHANT  occurs  only  in  1  Mace.  vi.  84. 
The  animals  of  this  genus  consist  at  present  o( 
two  very  distinct  species,  one  a  native  of  Southern 
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Asia,  once  ppread  considerably  to  the  westward 
of  the  Upper  Indus,  and  the  other  occupying 
southern  and  middle  Africa  to  the  edge  of  the 
great  Sahara.  In  a  fossil  state  there  are  besides 
six  more  species  clearly  distinguished.  The  ele- 
phant is  tne  largest  of  all  terrestrial  animals, 
sometimes  reaching  to  above  eleven  feet  of  ver- 
tical height  at  the  shouldei-s,  and  weighing  fiom 
five  to  seven  thousand  pounds :  he  is  of  a  black 
or  slaty-ash  colour,  and  almost  destitute  of  hair. 
The  head,  which  is  proportionably  large,  is  pro- 
Tided  with  two  broad  pendulous  ears,  pardcularly 
in  those  of  the  African  species,  which  are  occa- 
sionally six  feet  in  length.  The  eyes  are  com- 
paratively small,  with  a  malevolent  expression, 
and  on  the  temples  are  pores  which  exude  a  vis- 
cous humour ;  the  tail  is  long,  hanging  nearly  to 
the  heels,  and  distichous  at  the  end.  But  the 
most  remarkable  organ  of  the  elephant  that 
which  equally  enables  the  animal  to  reach  the 
ground  and  to  grasp  branches  of  trees  at  a  con 
siderable  height  is  the  proboscis  or  trunk;  b 
cylindrical  elastic  instrument  in  ordinary'  condi- 
tion reaching  nearly  down  to  the  ground,  but 
contractile  to  two-thirds  of  its  usual  length,  and 
extensile  to  one-third  beyond  it ;  provided  with 
nearly  4000  muscles  crossing  each  other  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  probosds  is  flexible  in  every 
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direedoD,  and  so  abaDdantly  supplied  with  nerves 
as  to  render  the  organ  one  of  the  most  delicate  in 
nature.  Within  is  the  double  canal  of  the  nos- 
trils, and  at  the  terminal  opening  a  finger^like 
process,  with  which  the  animal  can  take  up  very 
minute  objects  and  grasp  others,  even  to  a  writing 
pen,  and  mark  paper  with  it.  By  means  of  the 
proboscis  the  elepnant  has  a  power  of  suction 
capable  of  raising  nearly  200  pounds  weight; 
and  with  this  instrument  he  gatners  food  m>m 
trees  and  from  the  earth,  draws  up  drink  to  squirt 
it  down  his  throat,  draws  corks,  unties  small 
knots,  and  performs  numberless  other  minute 
operations ;  and,  if  necessary,  tears  down  branches 
of  trees  more  than  five  inches  in  diameter  with 
no  less  dexterity  than  strength.  The  gait  of  an 
elephant  is  an  enormous  stride,  perfbrmed  with 
his  high  and  ponderous  legs,  and  sufficiently  rapid 
to  require  smart  galloping  on  horseback  to  out- 
strip him. 

Elephants  are  peaceable  towards  all  inoffensive 
animals ;  sociable  among  themselves,  and  ready 
to  help  each  other ;  gregarious  in  grassy  pliuns, 
but  more  inclined  to  ireqnent  densely-wooded 
mountain  glens :  at  times  not  unwilling  to  visit 
the  more  arid  wastes,  but  fond  of  nvers  and 
pools,  where  they  wallow  in  mud  and  water 
among  reeds  and  under  the  shade  of  trees. 

The  Asiatic  species,  carrying  the  head  higher, 
has  more  digni^  of  appearance,  and  is  believed 
to  have  more  sagacity^ and  courage  than  the 
African ;  which,  however,  is  not  inferior  in 
weight  or  bulk,  and  has  never  been  in  the  hands 
of  such  experienced  managers  as  the  Indian  mo- 
hauts  are,  who  have  aoqaired  such  deep  know- 
ledge of  the  character  of  these  beasts  that  they 
make  them  submit  to  almost  incredible  opera> 
tions;  such,  for  example,  as  suffering  patiently 
the  extraction  of  a  decayed  part  of  a  tooth,  a 
kind  of  chisel  and  mallet  being  the  instruments 
used  for  the  purpose.  Elephants  walk  under 
water  as  long  as  the  end  of  the  proboscis  can  re- 
main above  the  suribce;  but  when  in  mater 
depth,  they  float  with  the  head  and  back  onlv 
about  a  foot  beneath  it.  They  are  steady,  assi- 
duous workmen  in  many  laborious  tasks,  often 
using  discretion  when  they  require  some  dexterity 
and  attention  in  the  performance.  Good  will  is 
all  man  can  trust  to  in  directing  them,  for  cor- 
rection cannot  be  enforced  beyond  their  patience ; 
but  flattery,  good  treatment,  kind  words,  pro- 
mises, and  rewards,  even  to  the  wear  of  finery, 
have  the  desired  effect  In  history  they  appear 
most  conspicuous  as  formidable  elements  of 
battle.  From  the  remotest  ages  they  were  trained 
for  war  by  the  nations  of  India,  and  by  their  aid 
they  no  doubt  acquired  and  long  held  possession 
of  several  regions  of  High  Asia  westward  of  the 
Indus. 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS.  a  place  not  named 
in  Scripture,  but  which  was  an  episcopal  city  of 
such  importance  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  that  they  assumed  it  as  the  point  whence 
to  estimate  the  distances  and  positions  of  other 
cities  in  Southern  Palestine,  it  continued  to  be 
a  great  city  until  the  sixth  century :  but  after 
that  all  traces  of  it  were  lost.  In  recent  times, 
however,  Professor  Robinson  has  identified  it 
with  Beit-Jibrii),  a  village  of  moderate  size,  the 
capital  of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Gaza.  In 
and  around  this  village-ure  ruins  of  different  ages, 
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more  extensive  and  massy  thAn  anv  which  had 
been  seen  in  Palestine,  excepting  the  substruc- 
tions of  the  ancient  temple  at  Jerusalem  and  thv' 
Haram  at  Hebron.  These  ruins  consist  princi- 
pally of  the  remains  of  a  fortress  of  immense 
strength,  in  the  midst  of  an  irregular  rounded 
enclosure,  encompassed  by  a  very  ancient  and 
strong  wall.  This  outer  wall  is  built  of  large 
squared  stones,  uncemented.  Along  this  wall  on 
the  inside,  towards  the  west  and  north-west,  is  o 
row  of  ancient  massive  vaults  with  fine  round 
arches,  apparentiy  of  the  same  aee  as  the  wall 
itself,  and  both  undoubtedlv  of  Roman  origin. 
In  the  midst  of  the  area  stands  an  irregular  castle, 
the  lower  parts  of  which  seem  to  be  as  ancient 
as  the  exterior  wall,  but  it  has  obviously  beei: 
built  up  again  in  modem  times.  An  inscriptior 
over  the  gate  shows  that  it  was  last  repaired  b\ 
the  Turks  a.h.  958  (a.d.  1551),  nearly  two  year 
after  the  present  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  built. 
Remains  of  ancient  walls  and  dwellings  extent' 
up  the  valley;  and  at  the  distance  of  tweut\ 
minutes  from  the  present  village  are  the  ruin.- 
of  an  ancient  church,  bearing  the  name  of  Sant: 
Hanneh  (Si,  Anne).  Only  the  eastern  end  ii 
now  stanaing,  including  the  niche  of  the  ffrea* 
altar  and  that  of  a  side  chapel,  built  of  larg' 
hewn  stones  of  strong  and  beautiful  masonry 
Beit-Jibrin  is  twenty  miles  east  of  Askelon,  am 
thirteen  miles  east-north-east  from  Hebron. 

E'LI  (ike  highest),  high-priest  of  the  Jew 
when  the  ark  was  in  Shiloh  (I  Sam.  i.  3,  9).  H( 
was  the  first  high-priest  of  me  line  of  Ithamar 
Aaron's  youngest  son.  This  is  deduced  from  ] 
Chron.  xxiv.  3,  6.  It  also  appears  from  th< 
omission  of  the  names  of  Eli  and  his  immediate 
successors  in  the  enumeration  of  the  high-priest 
of  Eleazar*s  line  in  1  Chron.  vi.  4-C.  Wha 
occasioned  this  remarkable  transfer  is  not  knowi 
—most  probably  the  incapacity  or  minority  o*^ 
the  then  sole  representative  of  the  elder  line ;  fo- 
it  is  very  evident  that  it  was  no  unauthorizec 
usurpation  on  the  part  of  Eli  (I  Sam.  ii.  27,  28) 
Eli  also  acted  as  regent  or  civil  judge  of  Israc 
after  the  death  of  Samson.  This  function,  ii. 
deed,  seems  to  have  been  intended,  by  the  theo 
cratical  constitution,  to  devolve  upon  the  high 
priest,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  in  the  absence  o' 
any  person  specially  appointed  by  the  Divint 
King,  to  deliver  and  govern  Israel.  He  is  saic 
to  have  judged  Israel  forty  years  (1  Sam.  iv.  18 
As  Eli  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  (1  Sam 
iv.  15\  the  forty  years  must  have  commencec 
when  ne  was  fifW-eight  years  old. 

Eli  seems  to  nave  been  a  religious  man ;  anc 
the  only  fault  recorded  of  him  was  an  excess!  v( 
easiness  of  temper,  most  unbefitting  the  high  re 
sponsibilities  of  his  official  character.  His  sons 
Hophni  and  Phinehas,  whom  he  invested  witl 
authority,  misconducted  themselves  so  outrage 
ously  as  to  excite  deep  disgust  among  the  peopl 
and  render  the  services  of  the  tabernacle  odion 
in  their  eyes.  Of  this  misconduct  Eli  was  awan 
but  contented  himself  with  mild  and  ineffectu: 
remonstrances,  where  his  station  required  sevei 
and  vigorous  action.  For  this  neglect  the  jud^ 
ment  of  God  was  at  length  denounced  upon  h' 
house,  through  the  young  Samuel,  who,  nndc^ 
peculiar  circumstances  [Samuel],  had  been  at 
tached  from  childhood  to  his  person  (I  Sam.  ii 
29 ;  iiL  18).    Some  years  passed  without  an} 
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apparent  fulfilment  of  this  denunciation — ^bnt  it 
came  at  length  in  one  terrible  crash,  by  which 
the  old  man's  heart  was  broken.  The  Philistines 
had  gained  the  upper  hand  over  Israel,  and  the 
ark  of  God  was  taken  to  the  field,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Tictory  and  safety  from  its  presence. 
Bat  in  the  battle  which  followed,  the  ark  itself 
was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  and  the  two  sons  of 
Eli,  who  were  in  attendance  upon  it,  were  slain. 
The  high-priest,  then  blind  with  age,  sat  by  the 
way-side  at  Shiloh,  awaiting  tidings  from  the 
war,  *  for  his  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God.' 
A  man  of  Benjamin,  with  his  clothes  rent,  and 
with  earth  npon  his  head,  brought  the  fatal  news : 
and  Eli  heard  that  Israel  was  defeated— that  his 
sons  were  slain — that  the  ark  of  God  was  taken 
— at  which  last  word  he  fell  hearily  from  his 
seat,  and  died  (1  Sam.  iy). 

The  ultimate  doom  upon  Eli's  house  was  ac- 
complished when  Solomon  removed  Abiathar  (the 
last  high-priest  of  this  line)  from  his  office,  and 
restorra  the  line  of  Eleazar  in  the  ijerson  of  Za- 
dok  [Abiathar]. 

ELI'AKIM.    [Jeboiakim.] 

ELl'AS.  [Elijah.] 
,  ELIE'ZER.  This  is  the  same  name  as  Elea- 
zar— whence  came  the  abbreviated  Lasar  or  La- 
zaros  of  the  New  Testament  Mention  is  made 
(Gen.  XT.  2,  3)  of  Eliezer,  whom  before  the  birth 
of  Ishmael  and  Isaac  Abraham  regarded  as  his 
heir.  Abraham,  being  promised  a  son,  says : — 
'  I  go  childless,  and  the  steward  of  my  bouse  is 

this  Eliezer  of  Damascns Behold,  to  me 

thou  hast  given  no  seed:  and,  lo,  one  bom  in 
mine  house  is  mine  heir'  (Cren.  xv.  2,  3).  The 
common  notion  is  that  Eliezer  was  Abraham's 
house- bom  slave,  adopted  as  his  heir,  and  mean- 
while his  chief  aind  confidential  servant,  and  the 
same  who  was  afterwards  sent  into  Mesopotamia 
to  seek  a  wife  fbr  Isaac  This  last  point  we  may 
dismiss  with  the  remark,  that  there  is  not  the 
least  evidence  that  *  the  elder  servant  of  his  house' 
(Gen.  xxiv.  2),  whom  Abraham  charged  with 
this  mission,  was  the  same  as  Eliezer:  and  our 
attenti(m  may  therefbre  be  confined  to  the  verses 
which  have  been  quoted. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  third  verse  is  not  pro- 
perly a  sequel  to  the  second,  but  a  repetition  of 
the  statement  oontained  in  the  second ;  and,  being 
thus  regarded  as  parallel  passages,  the  two  may 
be  used  to  explain  each  other. 

*  Eliezer  of  Damascus,'  or  *  Damasoene>Elieser,' 
is  the  subject  of  both  verses.  The  obvious  mean- 
ing is.  that  Eliezer  was  bora  in  Damascns:  and 
how  is  this  compatible  with  the  notion  of  his 
being  Abraham's  hoose-bora  slave,  seeing  that 
AbrSiam's  household  never  was  at  Damascns? 

The  expression,  *  the  steward  of  mine  house,' 
in  ver.  2,  will  explain  the  sense  of  *  one  born  in 
mine  house  is  mine  heir,'  in  ver.  3.  The  first 
phrase,  literally  translated,  is  *  the  son  of  posses- 
sion of  my  house,'  t.  e.  one  who  shall  possess  m^ 
house,  ny  property,  after  my  dt^ath;  and  u 
therefore  exactly  the  same  as  the  phrase  in  the 
next  verse,  *the  son  of  my  house  (paraphrased 
by  *  one  bora  in  mine  hoose^)  is  mine  heir.*  This 
removes  the  whole  difficulty ;  for  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Elieier  was  a  hoose- 
bora  slave,  or  a  servant  at  all ;  and  leaves  it  more 
probable  that  he  was  some  near  relative  whom 
Abraham  regarded  as  Us  h«ir-«t>4aw.    In  this 
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tam  Abraham  obviously  means  to  say,  *  Behold, 
to  me  thou  hast  given  no  children,  and  not  tlie 
sou  of  my  loins,  but  the  sun  of  my  house  (t.  e 
of  my  family— the  son  whom  m^^house  gives  me 
— the  heir- at  law)  is  mine  heir!'  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that '  this  Eliezer'  was  present  in 
Abraham's  camp  at  all :  and  we,  of  course,  can- 
not know  in  what  deCTee  he  stood  related  to 
Abraham,  or  under  what  circumstances  he  was 
bom  at,  or  belonged  to  Damascus.  It  is  possible 
that  he  lived  there  at  the  very  time  when  Abra- 
ham thus  spoke  of  him,  and  that  he  is  hence 
called  *  Eliezer  of  Damascus.' 

2.  ELIEZER.  The  second  of  the  two  sons 
bora  to  Moses  while  an  exile  in  the  land  of 
Midian  (Exod.  xviii.  4).  Eliezer  had  a  son 
called  Rebadiah  (1  Chron.  viii.  ]?> 

ELrilU  (Jehovah  ia  God).  One  of  Job's 
fHends,  described  as  'the  son  of  Barachel,  a 
Buzite,  of  the  kindred  of  Bam'  (Job  xxxiL  2). 
This  is  usually  understood  to  imply  that  he  was 
descended  from  Baz,  the  son  of  Abraham's  bro- 
ther Nahor,  fW>m  whose  family  the  city  called 
Buz  (Jer.  xxv.  23)  also  took  its  name.  £lihu*s 
name  does  not  appear  among  those  of  the  friends 
who  came  in  the  first  instance  to  condole  with 
Job,  nor  is  his  presence  indicated  till  the  debate 
between  the  afflicted  man  and  his  three  Mends 
had  been  brought  to  a  conclnsion.  Then,  finding 
there  was  no  answer  to  Job's  last  speech,  he  comes 
forward  with  considerable  modesty,  which  he 
loses  as  he  proceeds,  to  remark  on  the  debate, 
and  to  deliver  his  own  opinion  on  the  points  at 
issue.  The  character  and  scope  of  his  orations 
are  described  elsewhere  [Job,  Book  of].  It  ap- 
pears, fh>m  the  manner  in  which  Elihu  introduces 
nimsell^  that  he  was  by  much  the  youngest  of 
the  parihr;  and  it  is  evident  that  h^  had  been 
present  from  the  commencement  of  the  dbcussion, 
to  which  he  had  paid  very  close  attention.  This 
would  suggest  thst  the  debate  between  Job  and 
his  friends  was  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  a 
deeply-interested  auditory,  among  which  was 
this  Elihu,  who  could  not  forbear  from  interfering 
when  the  controversy  appeared  to  have  reachea 
an  unsatisfiietory  conclusion. 

ELI'JAH  {Jehovah  it  God),  This  wonder- 
working prophet  is  introduced  to  oar  notiee  Uke 
another  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18;  Heb.  vii.  8), 
without  any  mention  of  his  iadier  or  mother,  or 
of  the  beginning  of  his  days.  From  this  silence 
of  Scripture  as  to  his  parentage  and  birth,  much 
vain  speculation  has  arisen.  Some  suppose  that 
Elijah  is  called  a  Tishbite  from  Tishbeb,  a  city 
beyond  the  Jordan.  The  very  first  sentence  that 
the  prophet  ntters  is  a  direfbl  denunciation  against 
Ahab ;  and  this  he  supports  by  a  solemn  oath : 
<  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom 
I  stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  or  rain  these 
years  (t.  c  three  and  a  half  years,  Luke  iv.  25 ; 
James  t.  17),  but  according  to  my  word'  (1  Kings 
xrii.  1).  Before,  however,  he  spoke  thus,  it 
would  seem  that  he  had  been  waraing  this  most 
wicked  king  as  to  the  fiital  eonsequences  which 
must  result  both  to  himself  and  his  people,  ftmn 
the  iniquitous  coarse  he  was  then  pursoing :  and 
this  may  acooont  for  the  apparent  abraptneas  with 
which  he  opens  his  commission. 

We  can  imagine  Ahab  and  Jercbel  being  creatly 
incensed  against  Elijah  ibr  having  foretold  and 
prayed  that  saeh  calamities  might  be&U  them. 
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For  6ome  time  they  might  attrilmte  the  drcmght 
cruder  which  the  nation  suffered  to  natural  canoes, 
and  not  to  the  interposition  of  the  prophet. 
When,  however,  they  saw  the  denunciation  of 
Elijah  taking  effect  far  more  extensiTclv  than 
had  been  anticipated,  they  would  naturally  seek 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him  as  the  cause 
of  their  sufferings.  But  we  do  not  find  him 
taking  one  step  for  his  own  preservation,  till  the 
God  whom  he  served  said,  *  Get  thee  hence,  and 
turn  thee  eastward,  and  hide  thyself  by  the  brook 
Cherith,  that  is  before  Jordan :  and  it  shall  be 
that  thou  shalt  drink  of  the  brook ;  and  I  have 
commanded  the  ravens  to  feed  thee  there*  (1 
Kings  xvii.  3,  4).  Other  and  better  means  of 
protection  from  the  impending  dancer  might 
seem  open  to  him ;  but,  regardless  of  these,  he 
hastened  to  obey  the  divine  mandate,  and  *  went 
and  dwelt  hj  the  brook  Cherith  that  is  before 
Jordan'  (1  Kings  xvii.  5). 

A  fresh  trial  now  awaits  this  servant  of  God 
(B.C.  909),  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  bears 
it,  we  see  the  strength  of  his  faith.  For  one  year, 
as  some  suppose,  God  had  miraculously  provided 
for  his  bodily  wants  at  Cherith ;  but  the  brook 
which,  heretofore,  had  afforded  him  the  needful 
refreshment  there,  became  dried  up.  Encouraged 
by  ^t  experience  of  his  heavenly  Father's  care 
of  him,  the  prophet  still  waited  patiently  till  He 
said,  *  Arise  (1  Kings  xvii.  9),  get  thee  to  Zare- 
phath,  which  belongeth  to  Zidon,  and  dwell  there : 
behold,  I  have  commanded  a  widow  woman  there 
to  SQstain  thee.'  He  then,  at  once,  set  out  on  the 
journey,  and  now  arrived  at  Zarephath,  he,  in 
the  arrangement  of  God's  providence,  met,  as  he 
entered  its  gate,  the  very  woman  who  was  de- 
puted to  give  him  immediate  support  But  hts 
faith  is  a^in  put  to  a  sore  test,  for  he  found  her 
engaged  m  a  wa^  which  was  well  calculated  to 
discourage  all  his  hopes;  she  was  gathering 
sticks  for  the  purpose,  as  she  assured  him,  of 
cooking  her  last  meal,  and  now  that  the  famine 
prevailed  there,  as  it  did  in  Israel,  she  saw  noihinff 
before  her  and  her  onlv  son  but  starvation  and 
death.  How  then  could  the  prophet  ask  for,  and 
how  could  she  think  of  giving,  a  part  of  her  last 
morsel?  The  same  Divine  Spirit  inspired  him 
to  assure  her  that  she  and  her  child  should  be 
even  miraculously  provided  for  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  ftmine :  and  also  influenced  her 
beart  to  receive,  without  doubting,  the  assurance ! 
The  kindness  of  this  widow  in  baking  the  first 
cake  for  Elijah  was  well  requited  with  a  pro- 
phet's reward  (Mattx.  41,  42^;  she  afforded  one 
meal  to  him,  and  God  afforded  many  to  her  (see 
I  Kings  XV.  16).  While  residb^  here  God  ac- 
cordingly saw  fit  to  visit  the  family  with  a  tem- 
poranr  calamity.  *  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
son  of  the  woman,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  fell 
sick ;  and  his  sickness  was  so  sore  that  there  was 
no  life  left  in  him'  (1  Kings  xvii.  17).  Verse  18 
contains  the  ex|)06tulation  with  the  prophet  of 
this  bereaved  widow;  she  rashly  imputes  the 
death  to  his  presence.  Elgah  retaliates  not,  but 
calmly  takes  the  dead  child  out  of  the  mother's 
bosom,  and  ivys  it  on  his  own  bed  (verse  19),  that 
there  he  may,  in  private,  pray  the  more  fervently 
for  its  restoration.  His  prayer  was  heard,  and 
answered  by  the  restoration  of  life  to  the  child, 
and  of  gladness  to  the  widow's  heart 

Siuoe    now,    however,    the    long-protracted 
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fiunine,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  fidled  to 
detach  Ahab  and  his  guilty*  people  from  their 
abominable  idolatries,  God  mercifully  gave  them 
another  opportunity  of  repenting  and  taming  to 
Himself.  For  three  ^ears  and  six  months  (James 
V.  17)  the  destructive  fkmine  had  spread  its 
deadly  influence  over  the  whole  nadon  of  Israel. 
The  prophet  was  then  called  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  return  to  Israel.  Wishing  not  to  tempt 
God  by  going  unnecessarily  into  danger,  he  first 
presented  himself  to  good  Obadiah  (1  Kings 
xviii.  7).  This  principal  servant  of  Ahab  was 
also  a  true  servant  of  God ;  and  on  recognising 
the  prophet  he  treats  him  with  honour  and  re- 
spect Elijah  requested  him  to  announce  to 
Ahab  that  he  had  returned.  Obadiah,  appa- 
rently stung  by  the  unkindness  of  this  request, 
replied,  '  What  have  I  sinned,  that  thou  shouldest 
thus  expose  me  to  Ahab's  rage,  who  will  certainly 
slay  me  for  not  apprehending  thee,  for  whom  he 
has  so  long  and  so  anxiously  sought  in  all  lands 
and  in  confederate  countries,  that  Siey  should  not 
harbour  a  traitor  whom  he  looks  upon  as  the 
author  of  the  famine,'  &c.  Moreover,  he  would 
delicately  intimate  to  Elijah  how  he  had  actually 
jeoparded  his  own  life  in  securing  that  of  one 
hundred  of  the  Lord's  prophets,  and  whom  he 
had  fed  at  his  own  expense.  Satisfied  with  Eli- 
jah's reply  to  this  touching  appeal,  wherein  he 
removed  all  his  fears  about  the  Spirit's  carrying 
himself  away  (as  2  Kings  ii.  11-16;  Esek.  viii.  3 ; 
Acts  viii.  39),  he  resolves  to  be  the  prophet's 
messenger  to  Ahab.  Intendmg  to  be  revenged  on 
him,  or  to  inquire  when  rain  might  be  expected, 
Ahab  now  came  forth  to  meet  Elijah.  He  at 
once  charged  him  with  being  the  main  ause  of 
all  the  calamities  which  he  and  the  nation  had 
suffered.  But  Elijah  fluns  back  the  charge  upon 
himself,  assigning  the  reail  cause  to  be  his  own 
sin  of  idolatry.  Begarding,  however,  his  ma- 
gisterial position,  while  he  reproved  his  sin,  he 
requests  nim  to  exercise  his  authority  in  sum- 
moning an  assembly  to  Mount  Carmel,  that  the 
controversy  between  them  might  be  decided, 
whether  the  king  or  the  prophet  was  the  troubler 
of  Israel.  Whatever  were  the  secret  motives 
which  induced  Ahab  to  comply  with  this  pro- 
posal, God  directed  the  result  Elijah  offered  to 
decide  this  controversy  between  God  and  Baal  bj 
a  miracle  fh>m  Heaven.  As  fire  was  the  element 
over  which  Baal  was  supposed  to  preside,  the 
prophet  proposes  (wishing  to  give  them  every 
advantage)  that,  two  bullocks  being  slain,  and 
laid  each  upon  a  distinct  altar,  the  one  for  Baal, 
the  other  for  Jehovah,  whichever  should  be  con- 
sumed by  fire  must  proclaim  whose  the  people  of 
Israel  were,  and  whom  it  was  their  duty  to 
serve.  The  people  consent  to  this  proposal. 
Elijah  will  have  summoned  not  only  all  tiie 
elders  of  Israel,  but  also  the  four  hundred  priests 
of  Baal  belonging  to  Jezebel's  court  and  the  four 
hundred  and  fiftv  who  were  dispersed  over  the 
kingdom.  Confident  of  success,  because  doubt- 
less God  had  revealed  the  whole  matter  to  him, 
he  enters  the  lists  of  contest  with  the  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  priests  of  Baal.  Having  recon- 
structed an  ttltar  which  had  once  belonged  tr 
God,  with  twelve  stones— as  if  to  declare  that  th* 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  should  again  be  united  is 
the  service  of  Jehovah— and  having  laid  thereoi) 
his  bullock,  and  filled  the  tvenoh  by  which  it  w«s 
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■mroanded  with  larp^e  quantities  of  water,  lest 
any  suspicion  of  deceit  might  occur  to  any  mind, 
tbe  prophet  gives  place  to  the  BaaHtf>s — allows 
them  to  make  trial  first  In  vain  did  these  de- 
ceived and  deceiving  men  call,  from  morning  till 
evening,  upon  Baal — iu  vain  did  they  now  mmgle 
their  own  blood  with  that  of  the  sacrifice :  no 
answer  was  ^ven — no  fire  descended. 

Elijah  having  rebuked  their  folly  and  wicked- 
ness with  the  sharpest  irony,  and  it  being  at  last 
evident  to  all  that  their  efforts  to  obtain  the 
wished-for  fire  were  vain,  now,  at  the  time  of  the 
evening  sacrifice,  offered  up  his  prayer.  The 
prayer  of  tbe  Baalites  was  lonp,  that  of  Uie  prophet 
was  short— charging  God  with  the  care  of  His 
covenant,  of  His  truth,  and  of  His  glory — when, 
behold,  *  the  fire  came  down,  licked  up  the  water, 
and  consumed  not  only  the  bullock,  but  the  very 
stones  of  the  altar  also.'  The  effect  of  this  on  tbe 
mind  of  thej>eople  was  what  the  prophet  desired: 
acknowledging  the  awful  presence  of  the  God- 
head, they  exclaim,  as  with  one  voice,  *  Jehovah 
He  is  the  Godl  Jehovah  He  is  the  Godl* 
Seizing  the  opportunity  whilst  the  people's  hearts 
were  warm  with  the  fresh  conviction  of  this 
miracle,  he  bade  them  take  those  puggling  priests 
and  destroy  tbem;  and  this  he  might  lawfully  do 
at  God's  direction,  and  under  the  sanction  of  His 
Uw  ^Dtfut  xiii.  5 ;  xviii.  20).  Ahab  having  now 
publicly  vindicated  God's  violated  law  by  giving 
his  royal  sanction  to  the  execution  of  mal's 
priests,  Elijah  informed  him  that  he  may  go  up 
to  his  tent  on  Carroel  to  take  refreshment,  for 
God  will  send  the  desired  rain.  In  the  meantime 
he  prayed  eamestlv  (James  v.  17,  18^  for  this 
blessing:  God  heard  and  answered:  a  little  cloud 
arose  out  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  in  sight  of 
which  the  prophet  now  was,  diffused  itself  gra- 
dually over  the  entire  face  of  the  heavens,  and 
then  emptied  its  refreshing  waters  npon  the  whole 
land  of  Israel.  Here  was  another  proof  of  the 
Divine  mission  of  the  prophet,  from  which,  we 
should  imagine,  the  whole  nation  must  have  pro- 
fit«rd ;  but  subsequent  events  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  impression  produced  by  these  dealings  of 
God  was  of  a  very  partial  and  temporary  cha- 
racter. Impressed  with  the  hope  that  the  report 
of  God's  miraculous  actings  at  Carmel  might  not 
only  reach  the  ear,  but  also  penetrate  and  soften 
the  hard  heart  of  Jezebel ;  and  anxious  that  the 
reformation  of  his  country  should  spread  in  and 
about  Jezreel  also,  Elijah,  strengthened,  as  we  are 
told,  from  on  high,  now  aooomponics  Ahab  thither 
on  foot  How  ul-founded  the  pro|>het's  expecta- 
tion was,  subsequent  events  too  |painfull^  proved. 
Jesebel,  instead  of  receiving  Elijah  obviously  as 
the  messenger  of  God  for  good  to  her  nation,  now 
secretly  conceived  and  openly  declared  her  fixed 
purpose  to  put  him  to  death.  Dreading  the  vile 
woman's  design,  and  probably  thinking  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  producing  any  reformation  among 
the  people,  he  fled  into  tne  wilderness,  and  there 
longed  tor  death.  But  God  is  still  gracious  to 
him,  and  at  once  touches  his  heart  and  corrects 
his  petolancy  by  the  ministration  of  His  angel, 
and  by  an  awftd  exhibition  of  His  Divine  power. 
And  having  done  this,  revealing  Himself  in  the 
gentle  accents  of  a  still  voice.  He  announces  to 
him  that  he  must  go  and  anoint  Hazael  king  over 
Syria,  Jehu  king  over  Israel,  and  Elisha  prophet 
in  his  own  places  ere  death  can  put  a  period  to 
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his  labours  When  God  had  comforted  His  pro- 
phet by  telling  him  of  these  three  instruments  he 
had  in  store  to  vindicate  his  own  insulted  honour, 
then  he  convinced  him  of  his  mistake  in  saying 

*  I  only  am  left  alone,'  &c.,  by  the  assurance  that 
there  were  seven  thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

Leaving  the  cave  of  Horeb  (b.c.  906),  Elijah 
now  proceeded  to  the  field  where  he  found  Elisha 
in  the  act  of  ploughing,  and  he  cast  his  prophet's 
mantle  over  him,  as  a  symbol  of  his  being  clothed 
with  God's  spirit  Tbe  Divine  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  of  Elisha  bv  this  act  of 
Elijah  made  him  willing  to  leave^afi  things  and 
follow  him. 

For  about  six  years  from  this  calling  of  Elisha 
we  find  no  notice  in  the  sacred  history  of  Elijah, 
till  God  sent  him  once  again  to  pronounce  sore 
judgmento  upon  Ahab  and  Jezebel  for  the  murder 
of  unoffendin(|^  Naboth  (1  Kings  xxl  17,  &c.). 
How  he  and  his  sssociate  in  the  prophetic  offic<> 
employed  themselves  during  this  time  we  are  not 
told.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  complicated 
character  of  Ahab's  wickedness  (1  Kings  xxi.)«  in 
winking  at  the  murderous  means  whereby  Jezebel 
procured  for  him  the  inalienable  property  of 
Naboth  [Ahab  ;  Naboth].  When  he  seemed  to 
be  triumphing  in  the  possession  of  his  ill-obtained 
gain,  Elijah  stood  before  him,  and  threatene<l 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings  ix.  21-26 
inclusive),  that  God  would  retaliate  blood  for 
blood,  and  that  not  on  himself  only — *  his  seventy 
sons  shall  die,  and  (2  Kings  x.  6)  Jesebel  shall 
become  meat  for  dogs.'  Fearing  that  these  pre- 
dictions would  prove  true,  as  those  about  the  rain 
and  fire  had  done,  Ahab  now  assumed  the  manner 
of  a  penitent ;  and,  though  subsequent  acts  proved 
that  nis  repentance  was  not  permanent,  yet  God 
rewards  his  temporary  abasement  by  a  temporary 
arrest  of  judgment  We  see,  however,  in  after 
parts  of  this  sacred  history,  how  the  judgments 
denounced  against  him,  his  abandoned  consort, 
and  children,  took  effect  to  the  very  letter. 

Elgah  again  retired  from  the  history  till  an 
act  of  blasphemy  on  the  part  of  Ahaziah,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Ahab,  causes  God  to  call  him 
forth.  Ahaziah  met  with  an  iniury,  and,  fearing 
that  it  might  be  unto  death,  he,  as  if  to  prove 
himself  worthv  of  being  the  son  of  idolatrous 
Ahab  and  Jezebel,  sent  to  consult  Baalzebub,  the 
idol-god  of  Ekroo ;  but  tbe  angel  of  the  Lord 
told  Elijah  to  go  forth  and  meet  the  messengers 
of  the  king  (2  Kings  i.  3,  4),  and  assure  them 
that  he  should  not  recover.  Suddenlv  reappear- 
ing before  their  master,  he  said  onto  them,  *  Whv 
are  ye  now  turned  back  ?'  when  they  answered, 

*  There  came  a  man  up  to  meet  us,  and  said  unto 
us.  Go,  turn  apin  unto  the  king  that  sent  you, 
and  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord :  Is  it  not 
because  there  is  no  God  in  Israel  that  thou 
sendest  to  inquire  of  Baalzebub,  the  god  of 
Ekron?  Wherefore  thou  shalt  not  come  down 
from  that  bed  on  which  thou  art  gone  up,  but 
shalt  surely  die.'  Conscience  seems  to  have  at 
once  whispered  to  him  that  the  man  who  dared 
to  arrest  nis  messensers  with  such  a  communi- 
cation must  be  Elgah,  the  bold  but  unsuooessflil 
reprover  of  his  parents.  Determined  to  chastise 
him  for  such  an  insult,  he  sent  a  capddn  and  Utty 
armed  men  to  bring  him  into  his  presence ;  bat 
at  Eiyah's  word  fire  descended  from  Heaven  and 
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oonsamed  tbe  whole  band.  Attributing  tliif  d«* 
Btraction  of  his  men  to  some  natural  cause,  he 
sent  forth  another  company,  on  whom  thon^h  the 
same  judgment  fell,  this  impions  king  is  not 
satisfied  till  another  and  a  similar  effort  is  made 
to  capture  the  prophet  Tbe  captain  of  the  third 
band  implored  and  fonnd  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
the  prophet,  who  at  once  descended  from  Carmel 
and  accompanied  him  to  Abaziah.  Fearless  of 
his  wrath,  Elijah  now  repeats  to  the  king  himself 
what  he  had  before  said  to  his  messengers,  and 
agreeably  thereto,  the  sacred  narrative  informs 
DB  that  Abaziah  died. 

Tbe  above  was  tbe  last  more  public  effort 
which  the  prophet  made  to  reform  Israel.  His 
warlkre  being  now  accomplished  on  earth,  God, 
whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  served, 
will  translate  him  in  a  chariot  of  fire  to  Heaven. 
Conscious  of  this,  he  determines  to  spend  his  last 
luomentB  in  im^rting  divine  instruction  to,  and 
pronouncing  his  last  benediction  upon,  the  stu- 
dents in  the  colleges  of  Beth  el  and  Jericho ; 
accordingly,  he  made  a  circuit  from  GilgaU  near 
the  Jordan,  to  Beth-el,  and  from  thence  to  Jeri- 
cho. Wishing  either  to  be  alone  at  the  moment 
of  being  caught  up  to  Heaven ;  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  anxious  to  test  the  affection  of  Elisha 
(as  Christ  did  that  of  Peter),  he  delicately  inti- 
mates to  him  not  to  accompany  him  in  this  tour. 
But  the  faithful  Elisha,  to  whom,  as  also  to  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  God  had  revealed  his 
purpose  to  remove  Elijah,  declares  his  fixed  de- 
termination not  to  forsake  his  master  now  at  the 
dose  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  Ere  yet,  how- 
ever, the  chariot  of  GA  descended  for  him,  he 
asks  what  he  should  do  fi>r  Elisha.  The  latter, 
conscious  of  the  complicated  and  diflScult  duties 
which  now  awaited  bun,  asks  for  a  double  por- 
tion of  Elijah's  spirit  El^ah,  acknowledging 
the  magnitude  of  the  request,  yet  promises  to 
grant  it  on  the  contingency  of  Elusha  seeing  him 
at  the  moment  of  his  rapture.  Possibly  this  con* 
tingency  was  placed  berore  him  in  order  to  make 
him  more  on  the  watch,  that  the  glorious  depar- 
ture of  Elijah  should  not  take  plaee  without  bis 
actually  seeing  it  Whilst  standing  on  the  other 
nde  of  the  Jordan,  whose  waters  were  miracu- 
lously parted  for  them  to  pass  over  on  dry  ground, 
angels  descended,  as  in  a  fierr  chariot,  and,  in 
the  sight  of  fifty  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  and 
Elisha,  carried  Elijah  into  Heaven.  Elisha,  at 
this  wonderfhl  sight,  cried  out,  like  a  bereaved 
child,  'My  Fatl^r,  my  Father,  the  chariot  of 
Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof;'  as  if  he  had 
said,  Alas!  the  stren^b  and  saviour  of  Israel  is 
now  departed !  But  it  was  not  so ;  for  God  de- 
signed that  the  mantle  which  fell  from  Elijah  as 
he  ascended  should  now  remain  with  Elisha  as  a 
pledge  that  the  office  and  spirit  of  the  former 
had  now  fallen  upon  himself 

E'LIM,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  route  to  Mount  SUnai  [Sinai]. 

ELIM'ELECH  (God  the  king\  a  native  of 
Bethlehem,  husbana  of  Naomi,  and  ikther  by  her 
of  two  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion.  In  a  time  of 
seareity  he  withdrew  with  his  fomily  into  the 
land  of  Moab,  when  he  died  (Ruth  i.  1-8). 
[Naomi;  Ruth.] 

1.  ELITHAZ  (Ood  the  tlnmg),  •  m  of 
BiM  and  Adah  (Gen.  zxxvi.  10). 

S.  ELrPHAZ,  one  of  the  fhiee  fHendi  who 
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came  to  eoodole  with  Job  in  his  affiiclioi^  aae 
who  took  part  in  that  remarkable  diacBsioo 
whidi  occupies  the  book  of  Job.  He  was  of 
Teman  in  Idumaea;  and  as  Eiiphaz  the  ton  of 
Esau  had  a  son  called  Teman,  from  whom  the 
place  took  its  name,  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  this  El4>has  was  a  descendant  of  the  former 
Elipbai.  Some,  indeed,  even  go  so  for  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Eiiphaz  of  Job  was  no  other  than 
the  son  of  Esau.  This  view  is  of  course  confined 
to  those  who  refer  the  age  of  Job  to  the  time  of 
the  patriarchs. 

Eiiphaz  is  the  first  of  the  firiends  to  take  up  the 
debate,  in  repl;^  to  Job's  passionate  complaints. 
Tbe  scope  of  his  argument  and  the  charaeter  of 
his  oratory  are  described  under  another  head 
[Job,  Book  of].  He  appears  to  have  been  the 
oldest  of  the  speakens,  from  which  circumstance, 
or  from  natural  disposition,  his  language  is  more 
mild  and  sedate  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
speakers.  He  begins  his  orations  with  delicacy, 
and  conducts  his  part  of  the  argument  with  con* 
siderable  address.  His  share  in  the  controvert 
occupies  chapters  iv.  v.  xv.  xxii, 

eLIS'AHETH,  wife  of  Zacbarias,  and  mother 
of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  5).  The  name  in 
this  predse  shape  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, where  the  names  of  few  females  are 
g'ven.  But  it  is  a  Hebrew  name,  the  same  in 
ct  as  Elisheba,  which  see. 

EU'SHA  {God  the  deltvtrer).  The  man* 
ner,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  Elisha 
was  called  to  the  prophetic  office  have  been 
noticed  in  the  article  Elijah. 

Anxious  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  duties  of 
his  sacred  office,  Elisha  determined  to  visit  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  which  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jonian.  Accordingly,  returning  to 
this  river,  and  wisbins  that  sensible  evidence 
should  be  afforded,  both  to  himself  and  others,  of 
the  spirit  and  power  of  his  departed  master  rest- 
ing upon  him,  he  struck  its  waters  with  Elijah's 
mantle,  when  they  parted  asunder  and  opened  a 
way  for  him  to  pass  over  on  dry  land.  Witness- 
ing this  miraculous  transaction,  the  fifty  sons  of 
the  prophets,  who  had  seen  from  tbe  opposite  side 
Elijah's  ascension,  and  who  were  awaiting  EUi- 
sha's  return,  now,  with  becoming  reverence,  ao- 
knowledged  him  their  spiritual  head. 

The  divine  authority  by  which  Elisha  became 
the  successor  of  Elijah  received  further  confirmap 
tion  firom  tbe  miracle  whereby  the  bitter  waters 
of  Jericho  were  made  sweet  And  the  place  thereby 
rendered  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man  (3  Kings 
it  19-22). 

As  the  gen«^l  visitor  of  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, Elisha  now  passes  on  from  Jericho  to  the 
college  which  was  at  Betb-el«  Ere,  however,  he 
entered  Beth-el,  there  met  him  from  thence  (3 
Kinp  ii.  33,  24)  little  children,  who,  no  doubt 
instioated  by  their  idolatrous  parents,  tauntingly 
told  him  to  ascend  into  heaven,  as  did  his  maiiter. 
Elijah.  There  was  in  their  expressions  an  ad- 
mixture of  rudeness,  infidelity,  and  impiety.  But 
the  inhabitants  of  Beth-el  were  to  know,  from 
bitter  experience,  that  to  dishonour  God's  pro- 
phets.was  to  dishonour  Himself;  for  Elisha  wv 
at  the  moment  inspired  to  pronounce  the  Judg- 
ment which  at  once  took  effect :  God,  who  never 
wants  for  instruments  to  accomplish  ^  purposes, 
caused  two  ahubmin  to  emei^  fimn  »  ae^{h- 
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honing  ▼ood,  and  destroj  the  yoong  deUn- 
qoeDtB. 

Jehoram,  vrho  reigned  over  Israel  at  this  time, 
though  not  a  Baalite,  m»  yet  addicted  to  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam :  sdll  he  inherits  the  fHendship 
of  Jehoshaphat,  the  good  King  of  Jndsa,  whose 
oonnsel,  possibly,  under  God,  had  detached  him 
from  the  more  gron  idolatry  of  his  &ther  Ahab. 
Wishing  to  see  tne  now  (b.c.  895)  revolted  king  of 
Moab  reduced  to  his  wonted  allegiance  to  Israel, 
Jehoshaphat  determined  to  go  up  to  battle  against 
him,  together  with  Jehoram,  and  his  own  tribu- 
tary the  king  of  Edom.  These  combined  armies 
met  together  on  the  pliuns  of  Edom.  Confident 
in  their  own  powers  they  press  onward  against  the 
enemy ;  hut,  not  meeting  him,  another  S(  a  more 
formidable  character  started  up  before  them.  In 
the  midst  of  the  arid  plains  of  Arabia  Petrsea  they 
could  find  no  water.  Jehoram  deplored  the  cala- 
mity into  which  they  had  fallen,  but  Jehoshaphat 
inquired  for  a  prophet  On  this,  one  of  his  cour- 
tiers said  to  Jehoram,  '  Here  is  Elisha,  the  son  of 
Shadbat,  who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Eli- 
jah. No  sooner  were  they  made  acquainted  with 
the  fkct  that  Elisha  was  at  hand  than  the  three 
kings  waited  upon  him.  EUisha,  feeling  that  it 
was  nought  but  superstitious  fear,  joined  to  the 
influence  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  led  Jehoram  thus 
to  consult  him,  now  indignantly  and  tauntinffl^ 
adyised  him  to  go  fbr  succour  to  the  gods  of  nis 
father  Ahab  and  of  his  mother  Jezebel.  The  re- 
proved  monarch  was  then  led  to  acknowledge  the 
impotency  of  those  gods  in  whom  be  had  trusted, 
and  the  power  of  that  God  whom  he  had  neglected. 
Still  the  man  of  God,  seeing  the  hoUowness  of 
Jehoram's  humiliation,  continues :  *  As  the  Lord 
liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  surely  were  it  not 
that  I  regard  the  presence  of  Jehoshaphat,  tiie 
king  of  Judah,  I  would  not  look  toward  thee.' 
Having  thus  addressed  Jehoram,  Elbha  desired 
a  minstrel  to  be  brought  K-fore  him ;  and  now 
when  his  spirit  was  calmed  by,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  songs  of  Zion,  *  The  hand  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  mm.'  The  minstrel  ceased*  and  Elisha 
made  known  the  joyful  intelligence  that  not  only 
should  water  be  miraculously  supplied,  but  also 
that  Moab  should  be  overcome.  Accordinj^ly  the 
next  morning  they  realiied  the  truth  of  this  pre- 
diction. But  the  same  water  which  preserves 
their  lives  becomes  the  source  of  destruction  to 
their  enemies.  The  Moabites,  who  had  received 
intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  allied  army, 
were  now  assembled  upon  their  frontiers.  When 
the  sun  was  up,  and  its  rosy  light  first  fell  upon 
the  water,  their  van-guard,  beholding  it  at  a 
distance,  supposed  it  to  be  blood.  Thus  the 
notion  was  rapidly  spread  from  one  end  to 
another  that  the  kings  were  surely  slain,  having 
fallen  out  amongst  tl^mselves.  Hence  there  was 
a  universal  shout, '  Moab,  to  the  spoil ! '  and  ther 
went  forward  confident  of  victory.  But  behold- 
ing the  Israelitish  squadrons  advancing  to  meet 
them,  they  fled  in  the  utmost  panic  and  confb^on 
(3  Kings  lii.  9.0,  &c.). 

The  war  having  terminated  in  the  sisnal  over- 
throw of  the  revdters,  Elisha,  who  had  returned 
home,  is  again  employed  in  ministering  blessings. 
The  widow  of  a  pious  prophet  presented  herself 
before  him  (2  Kin^  iv.)f  informed  him  that  her 
husband  having  died  in  debt,  his  creditors  were 
about  to  sell  her  two  only  sons,  which,  by  an  ez- 
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tenrion  of  the  law  (Expd.  zxi.  7,  and  Lev.  zxr. 

39),  and  by  virtue  of  another  (Exod.  xxii.  S\ 
they  had  the  power  to  do ;  and  against  this  hard- 
hearted act  she  implores  the  project's  assistance. 
Elisha  then  inquired  how  fkr  she  herself  had  the 
power  to  avert  the  threatened  calaminr.  She  re- 
plied that  the  only  thing  of  which  she  was  pos- 
sessed was  one  pot  of  o'lf.  B^  multiplying  this, 
as  did  his  predecessor  Elijah  m  the  case  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath,  he  enabled  her  at  once  to  pay 
off  her  debts  and  thereby^  to  preserve  the  liberty 
of  her  children  (2  Kings  iv.  1-7). 

It  is  next  related  that  in  his  visitations  to  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  his  ^journey  lay  through 
the  city  of  Shunem,  where  lived  a  nch  and  godly 
woman.  Wishing  that  he  shonld  take  up,  more 
than  occasionally,  his  abode  under  her  roof,  she 
proposed  to  her  husband  to  construct  a  chamber 
for  nis  reception.  The  husband  at  once  consented, 
and,  the  apartment  beine  completed  and  fitted  up 
in  a  wa]r  that  showed  their  proper  conception  of 
his  feeling,  the  prophet  becomes  its  occupant. 
The  woman  was  childless ;  and  the  ^tituide  of 
the  prophet  for  her  disinterested  kindness  was 
evinced  by  the  gift  of  a  son,  which  the  Lord,  at 
his  prayer,  bestowed  upon  her.  This  new  pledge 
of  uieir  atfection  grows  up  till  he  is  able  to  visit 
his  fond  father  in  the  harvest-field,  when  all  the 
hopes  they  had  built  up  in  him  were  overthrown 
bv  his  being  suddenly  laid  prostrate  in  death. 
The  bereaved  mother,  out  ot  tenderness  towards 
the  feelings  of  the  fiither,  concealed  the  fact  that 
the  child  was  no  more  till  she  should  see  if  it 
might  please  God,  through  Elisha,  to  restore  him 
to  life.  She  therefore  hastened  to  Carmel,  where 
she  found  the  prophet,  and  informed  him  what 
had  taken  place  Conceiving  probably^  that  it 
was  a  case  of  mere  suspended  animation  or  a 
swoon,  the  prophet  sent  Gehazi,  his  servant,  to 
place  his  staff  on  the  fiice  of  the  child,  in  the  hope 
that  it  mi^t  act  as  a  stimulus  to  excite  the  ani- 
mal motions.  But  the  mother,  conscious  that  he 
was  actually  departed,  continued  to  entreat  that 
he  himself  would  come  to  the  chamber  of  the 
dead.  He  did  so,  and  found  that  the  soul  of  the 
child  had  indeed  fled  from  the  earthly  tenement 
Natural  means  belong  to  man;  those  that  are 
supernatural  belong  to  God :  we  should  do  our 
part,  and  beg  of  God  to  do  his.  On  this  prin- 
ciple the  prophet  on  this  occasion  acted.  God 
blessed  the  means  used,  and  answered  the  prayer 
presented  by  Elisha.  The  child  is  raised  up  and 
restored  to  the  fond  eu^brace  of  its  gratefiu  and 
rejoicing  parents. 

The  next  remarkahle  event  in  the  history  of 
Elisha  was  the  miraculous  healiuff  of  the  incurable 
leprosy  of  the  Syrian  general,  Naaman,  whereby 
the  neighbouring  nation  had  the  opportunity  or 
learning  the  beneficence  of  that  Goa  of  Israel, 
whose  judgments  had  often  brought  them  very 
low.  The  particulars  are  given  under  another 
head  [Naaman]. 

Soon  after  this  transaction  we  find  this  man 
of  God  in  Gilgal,  miraculously  neutralizing  tiie 
poison  which  had,  by  mistake,  been  mixed  with 
the  food  of  the  prophets,  and  also  feeding  one 
hundred  of  them  with  twenty  small  loaves  which 
had  been  sent  for  his  own  consumption  (2  Kmgi 
iv.  38,  Ac). 

Notwithstanding  the  general  profligacy  of  Is- 
rael, the  schoola  of  the  propheta  increased*  ba 
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890.  This  was,  doubtlessr  owing  to  the  influence 
of  Elisha.  Accompanied  by  their  master,  a  party 
of  these  young  prophets,  or  theological  Etudents, 
came  to  the  Jordan,  and  whilst  one  of  them  was 
*  felling  a  beam  (for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
there  a  house)  the  axe-he»l  fell  into  the  water/ 
This  acddent  was  the  more  distressing  because 
the  axe  was  borrowed  property.  Elisha,  how- 
ever, soon  relieyed  him  by  causing  it  miraculously 
to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  river. 

The  sacred  reoord  again  leads  us  to  contemplate 
the  prophet's  usefulness,  in  reference  to  his 
ooontry  at  large.  Does  the  king  of  Syria  devise 
well-concerted  schemes  for  the  destruction  of 
Israel  ?  God  inspires  Elisha  to  detect  and  lay 
them  open  to  Jehoram.  Benhadad,  on  hearing 
that  it  was  he  that  thus  caused  his  hostile  move- 
ments to  be  frustrated,  sent  an  armed  band  to 
Dothan  in  order  to  bring  him  bound  to  Damascus. 
The  prophet's  servant,  on  seeing  the  host  of  the 
enemy  which  invested  Dothan,  was  much  alarmed, 
but  by  the  prayer  of  Elisha,  God  reveals  to  him 
the  mighty  company  of  angels  which  were  set  for 
their  defence.    Begardless  of  consequences,  the 

CDphet  went  fbrth  to  meet  the  hostile  band :  and 
ving  again  prayed,  God  so  blinded  them  that 
they  could  not  recognize  the  object  of  their  search. 
The  prophet  then  promised  to  lead  them  to  where 
they  might  see  him  with  the  natural  eye.  Trust- 
ing to  ms  guidance,  they  fbllowed  on  till  they 
reached  the  centre  of  Samaria,  when,  the  optical 
illusion  being  removed,  Elisha  stood  in  his  recog- 
nized form  before  them.  The  king  was  for  put- 
tmg  them  all  to  death ;  but,  through  the  interpo- 
sition of  him  whom  they  had  just  before  sought 
to  destroy,  they  were  honourably  dismissed  to 
their  own  country  (b.g.  89*2).  But  a  year  had 
•caroelv  elapsed  from  this  time  when  Benhadad, 
onmindful  of  Israel's  kindness  and  forbearance, 
invested  Samaria  and  reduced  its  inhabitants  to 
a  state  of  the  most  cruel  famine.  Yet  the  king  of 
Israel  plunged  still  deeper  into  sin,  for  he  ordered 
Elisha  to  be  put  to  death,  conceiving  that  it  was 
his  prayer  which  broueht  these  sufferings  upon 
himself  and  nation.  But  God  forewarned  the 
prophet  of  his  danger,  and  inspired  him  to  pre- 
dict to  the  wicked  king  that  by  to-morrow  '  a 
measure  of  fine  flour  should  be  sold  for  a  shekel, 
and  two  measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the 
gate  of  Samaria.'  This  assurance  was  not  more 
comfortable  ihan  incredible ;  but  when  the  lord 
on  whose  hand  the  king  leaned  expressed  his  dis- 
belief, he  was  awfully  rebuked  by  the  a^tsurance 
that  he  should  see  but  not  enjoy  the  benefit  The 
next  night  God  caused  the  Syrians  to  hear  the 
noise  of  chariots  and  horses ;  and  conceiving  that 
Jehoram  had  hired  against  them  the  kings  of  the 
Hittites  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  they  fled  from 
before  the  walls  of  Samaria— leaving  their  tents 
filled  with  gold  and  provisions — in  the  utmost 
panic  and  confusion.  In  this  way  did  God,  ao- 
oordinff  to  the  word  of  Elisha,  miraculously  de> 
liver  Sue  inhabitants  of  Samaria  from  a  deadly 
enemy  without,  and  from  sore  fkmine  within,  its 
walls :  another  prediction,  moreover,  was  accom- 
plished ;  for  the  distrustffal  lord  wss  trampled  to 
death  by  the  fiunished  people  in  rushing  through 
the  gate  of  the  city  to  the  forsaken  tents  of  the 
Syrians  (2  Kings  vii.). 

We  next  find  the  prophet  in  Damascus,  but 
are  not  told  what  led  him  thither  (B.a  886). 
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Benhadad,  th^  Idng,  whose  coonsels  he  had  fc 
often  frustrated,  rejoiced  to  hear  of  his  presence  ] 
and  now,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  the  attempt  he 
once  made  upon  his  life,  dispatches  a  noble  mes- 
senger with  a  costly  present,  to  consult  him  con- 
cerninff  his  sickness  and  recovery.  The  prophet 
replied  that  he  should, then  die,  though  his  in- 
disposition was  not  of  a  deadly  character.  Seeing 
moreover,  in  prophetic  vision,  that  the  man 
Hazael,  who  now  stood  before  him,  should  be 
king  in  Benhadad's  stead  ;  and  that,  as  such,  he 
would  commit  unheard  of  cruelties  upon  his 
country,  the  prophet  was  moved  to  tears.  How 
these  painful  anticipations  of  Elisha  were  realized 
the  subsequent  history  of  this  man  proved. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  EUisha  had  sent 
to  anoint  Jehu  king  over  Israel  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  him  in  the  sacred  record.    We  have  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  was  utterly  neglected  by  Jehu, 
Jehoahaz,  and  Joash,  who  reigned  in  succession. 
Neither  the  sanctity  of  his  life  nor  the  stupendous 
miracles  he  wrought  had  the  effect  of  reforming 
the  nadon  at  laree:  much  of  the  time  of  his 
latter  years  was,  doubtless,  spent  in  the  schools  of 
the  prophets.    At  length,  worn  out  by  his  public 
and  private  labours,  and  at  the  age  of  90 — during 
60  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  prophesied — 
he  is  called  into  eternity.    Nor  was  the  manner 
of  his  death  inglorious ;  though  he  did  not  enter 
into  rest  as  did  Elijah  (2  Kings  xiii.  14,  &o.). 
Amongst  his  weeping  attendants  was  Joad),  the 
king  of  Israel.    He  was  probably  stung  with 
remorse  for  having  so  neglected  to  acknowledge  , 
his  national  worth ;  yet,  though  late,  God  does  ' 
not  suffer  this  public  recognition  of  his  aged  and 
fiiithftil  servant  to  go  unrequited.    The  spirit  of  j 
prophecy  again  entering  me  dying  Elisha,  he  | 
informed  Joash  that  he  should  prevail  against  i 
the  Syrians.    Even  after  death  God  would  put  ' 
honour  upon  Elisha :  a  dead  body  haying  touched  j 
his  bones  came  to  life  again.    (2  Kin^  xiii.  21.)  | 

Elisha  was  not  le^  eminent  than  his  predeces-  > 
sor  Elijah.  His  miracles  are  various  and  stu- 
pendous, and,  like  those  which  were  wrought  by 
Christ,  were  on  the  whole  of  zmereiful  character. 
In  this  they  were  remarkably  distinguished,  in 
many  instances,  from  the  miracles  of  Elijah. 

ELIS'HAH,  a  son  of  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4),  who 
seems  to  have  given  name  to  *the  isles  of  Elishah,' 
which  are  described  as  exporting  fiibrics  of  pur- 
ple and  scarlet  to  tbe  markets  of  T^re  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  7).  If  the  descendants  of  Javan  peopled 
Greece,  we  may  expect  to  find  Elishah  in  some 
province  of  that  country ;  but  no  certainty  can  be 
arrived  at  on  the  subject 

ELISH'EBA,  eovemnt'God :  wifo  of  Aaron, 
and  hence  the  mother  of  the  priestly  fiimily 
(Exod.  vi.  23). 

EVKAV AH,  Ood the  Creator.  Seyeral  persons 
of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  a  son 
of  Korah  (Exod.  vi.  24;  I  Chron.  vi  23);  the 
ikther  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  1,  seq.;  ii.  11-20; 
1  Chron.  vL  27) ;  a  friend  of  king  Ahab  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  7);  one  of  David's  heroes  (1  Chron.  xii. 
6) ;  Levites  (I  Chron.  vi.  23, 25, 26, 27  ;  xv.  23). 

EL'KOSH.  The  prophet  Nahnm  is  called  an 
Elkoshite,  that  is  a  native  of  some  place  called 
Elkosh  (Nahum  i.  1).  There  was  a  village  of 
this  name  in  Galilee  in  the  time  of  Jerome ;  but 
the  prophet  was  more  probably  born  of  Jewish 
at  Elkosh  or  Alknsh  m  Assyria,  aeir 
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Mosul.  Tli<»  Jews  tbemseWes  believe  that  he 
vas  bora  and  buried  there ;  and  Jewish  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  still  visit  his  alleged  tomb.  Al- 
kosh  is  thirry-four  miles  north  of  Mosul  (Nine- 
veh), and  is  sittiated  a  little  way  up  the  side  of  a 
moQotain,  in  the  range  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
It  is  entirely  inhabited  by  Chaldee  Christians, 
who  have  a  convent  higher  up  the  mountains. 

ELLA'SAR,  a  territor)-  in  Asia,  whose  king, 
Arioch,  was  one  of  the  four  who  invaded  Canaan 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  ziv.  1).  The  as- 
sociation of  this  king  with  ^ose  of  Elam  and 
Shinar,  indicates  the  region  in  which  the  kine^ 
dom  should  be  soup;ht;  but  nothing  further  is 
known  of  it,  unless  it  be  the  same  as  Thelassar 
mentioned  in  2  Kings  xix.  12  [Thelassar]. 

E'I.ON,  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  who  judged 
Israel  ten  years.  He  was  preceded  by  Ibcan 
of  Bethlehem,  and  sueceeaed .  by  Abdon  of 
Ephraim.  The  whole  period  covered  by  their 
administration  was  twenty-five  years  (fVt>m  b.c. 
It  9U  to  1174);  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
for  a  part  of  this  time  contemporary,  each  exer^ 
cising  authority  over  a  ft? w  of^  the  tribes.  They 
appear  to  have  overawed  the  enemies  of  Israel  b^* 
their  judicioa^  administration  ;  for  no  war  is 
mentioned  in  their  time  (Judg.  xii.  8-15). 

E'LUL.  Neh.  vi.  15,  is  the  name  of  that 
month  which  was  the  sixth  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical, and  twelfth  of  the  civil,  year  of  the  Jews, 
and  which  began  with  the  new  moon  of  our 
September.  According  to  the  Megillat  Taanith, 
the  1 7th  day  of  this  month  was  a  public  fkst  for 
the  death  of  the  spies  who  brought  back  a  bad 
report  of  the  land  (Num.  xiv.  37). 

EL'YMAS,  an  appellative  supposed  to  mean 
a  wise  man,  applied  to  a  Jew  named  Bar-Jesns, 
mentioned  in  Acts  xiii.  6-11.  Chrysostom  ob- 
serves, in  reference  to  the  blindness  inflicted  by 
the  Apostle  on  Bar*Jesus,  that  the  limiting  clause 
*/or  a  season^  shows  that  it  was  not  intended  so 
much  for  the  punishment  of  the  sorcerer  as  for 
the  conversion  of  the  deputy. 

EMBALMING.    [Burial.] 

EMEK  .\LD,  Nophecht  a  precious  stone,  named 
in  Exod.  zxviii.  IS;  xxxix.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  16  ; 
xxviii.  13;  in  all  of  which  places  it  is  rendered 
Kmerald  in  the  Authorized  Version.  'I'he 
Sept  and  Josephus  render  it  bv  Carbuncle.  This 
name,  denoting  a  live  coal,  the  ancients  gave  to 
several  glowing  red  stones  resembling  live  coals, 
particularly  rubies  and  garnets.  The  most  valued 
of  the  carbuncles  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
the  Oriental  garnet,  a  transparent  red  stone,  with 
a  violet  shade,  and  strong  vitreous  lustre.  It  was 
engraved  upon  and  was  probably  not  so  hard  as 
the  mby,  which,  indeed,  is  the  most  beautifiil  and 
oosUy  of  the  precious  stones  of  a  red  colour,  but 
is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  easily  be  subjected  to 
the  graving-tool.  The  Hebrew  nophecK  in  the 
breastplate  of  the  high-priest,  was  certainly  an 
engnnred  stone ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  ancients  could  en^ve  the  ruby,  although 
this  has  in  modem  times  been  accomplished. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  particular  kind  of  stone 
denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  must  he  regarded 
M  vncertain. 

EMERODS,  a  Minful  difease  with  which  the 
Philistines  were  afflicted  (1  Sam.  v.  6). 

EOMIM,  a  numerous  and  gigantic  race  of 
people  whok  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  occupied  the 
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country  beyond  the  Jordan,  af^rwards  _ 
by  the  Moabites  (Gen.  xiv.  5;  Deut  ii.'lO). 

EMMA'US  {hot  hatha),  a  village  60  stadia,  or 
7^  miles,  fh>m  Jerusalem,  noted  for  our  Lord's 
interview  with  twD  disciples  on  the  day  of  his 
resurrection  (Luke  xxiv.  \S\  The  same  place 
is  mentioned  by  Josephus  (De  Ddl.  Jud.  vii.  6. 
6),  and  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  Jerusa- 
lem, in  stating  that  Vespasian  left  800  soldiers  in 
Judsa,  to  whom  he  gave  the  village  of  Emmaus. 
The  site  is  not  now  known.  The  other  Emmaus, 
also  called  Nicopolis,  is  identified  with  Luisun, 
about  midway  between  Jerusalem  and  Ramleh. 
There  was  another  Emmaus,  near  Tiberias,  on 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  where  the  hot  baths 
which  gave  name  to  it  are  still  frequented,  and 
have  a  temperature  of  1 30^  Fahrenheit  Neither 
of  these  places  is  named  in  Scripture. 

EN,  properly  Ain,  a  word  signifying  *  foun- 
tain ;'  and  hence  entering  into  the  composition 
of  sundry  local  names,  which  are  explained 
under  Aik. 

ENCAMPMENTS.  Of  the  Jewish  system  of 
encampment  the  Mosaic  books  have  left  a  detailed 
description.  From  the!  period  of  the  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness  to  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  the 
twelve  tribes  were  formed  into  four  great  armies, 
encamping  in  as  many  ftt)nts,  or  forming  a  square, 
with  a  great  space  in  the  rear,  where  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Lord  was  placed,  surrounded  by  the 
tribe  of  Levi  and  the  bodies  of  carriers,  Ac,  by 
the  stalls  of  the  cattle  and  the  bagcage :  the  four 
fronts  ihoed  the  cardinal  points  while  the  march 
was  eastward,  but  as  Judab  continued  to  lead  the 
van,  it  follows  that  when  the  Jordan  was  to  be 
crossed  the  direction  became  westward,  and  there- 
fore the  general  arrangement,  so  far  as  the  car- 
dinal points  were  eoneemed,  was  reve*'sed.  It 
does  not  appear  that,  during  this  dme,  Israel  ever 
had  lines  or  defence  thrown  up;  but  in  aflerages, 
when  only  single  armies  came  into  the  field,  it  is 
probable  that  the  castral  disposition  was  not  in- 
variably quadranffular ;  ana,  from  the  many 
positions  indicatea  on  the  crests  of  steep  moun- 
tains,  the  fronts  were  clearly  adapted  to  the 
ground  and  to  the  space  which  it  wus  necessary 
to  occupy.  The  rear  of  such  positions,  or  the 
square  camps  in  the  plain,  appear  from  the  mar- 
ginal reading  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  20,  and  xxvi,  5,  to 
have  been  enclosed  with  a  line  of  carts  or 
chariots,  which,  from  the  remotest  period,  was  a 
practice  among  all  the  nomade  nations  of  the 
north.  The  book  of  Numbers  b so  explicit  on  the 
subject  of  encampment,  and  the  march  of  the 
Israelites,  that  no  particular  explanation  seems 
to  be  necessary. 

ENCHANTMENTS.    [Divikation.] 

ENDOR  {hoH$efoHntain) ;  a  town  of  Galilee, 
assigned  to  Manasseh,  although  lying  beyond  the 
limUs  of  that  tribe  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  It  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  victory  of  Deborah 
and  Barak  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  lU) :  but  is  chiefly  me- 
morable as  the  abode  of  the  sorceress  whom  Saui 
consulted  on  the  ere  of  the  battle  in  which  he 
perished  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7,  sq.).  The  name  is 
not  found  in  the  New  Testament;  but  in  the 
time  of  Ensebins  and  Jerome  the  place  still  ex- 
isted as  a  large  village,  four  miles  south  of  Mount 
Tabor.  At  this  distance,  on  the  northern  slope 
of  die  lower  ridge  of  Hennoo,  a  viUago  irith  this 
stiU  ezisli. 

US 
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EN-EGLAIM  {cdlvmt  fountain) ;  a  town  of 
Moab  (ESzek.  zlvii.  10),  which  Jerome  places  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  inflox 
of  the  Jordan. 

EN-GAN'NIM  (^ard«)i^/oifji<atJi).  1.  A  town 
of  Judah  (Jo6h.  xv.  34),  which  Jerome  places 
near  Beth-el.  2.  A  Levitical  dtj  in  Issachar 
(Josh.  zix.  21 ;  xxi.  29),  probably  the  same  as 
the  Ginaen  of  Josephus  (AtUiq,  xx.  6,  1),  and 
which  Biddulph  (in  Purcheu,  toI.  ii.  p.  135)  iden- 
tifies with  the  present  Jenin,  a  town  15  miles 
sonth  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  which  he  and  others 
I  describe  as  still  a  place  of  gardens  and  abundant 
I  water.  3.  Jerome  mentions  another  place,  called 
En-gannim,  beyond  the  Jordan,  near  Geraza; 
and  the  name  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  very 
common  for  places  where  water,  and  consequently 
gardens*  abounded. 

EN-GE'DI  (Aid/  fountain),  a  city  of  Judah, 
which  gave  its  name  to  a  i»rt  of  the  desert  to 
which  David  withdrew  for  fear  of  Saul  (Josh. 
XY.  62;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4).  Its  more  ancient 
Hebrew  name  waa  Haaeson-tamar ;  and  b^  that 
name  it  is  mentioned  before  the  destruction  of 
Sodom,  as  being  inhabited  by  the  Amorites,  and 
near  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xiy.  7).  In 
2  Chron.  xx.  1,  2,  bands  of  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  are  described  as  coming  up  against 
Iring  Jehoshaphat,  apparently  round  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  Ikr  aa  £n-^i.  And 
this,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Robinson,  is  the  route 
taken  by  the  Arabs  in  their  marauding  expedi- 
tions at  the  present  day.  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  Ain-jidy  of  the  Arabs,  situated  at  a 
point  of  the  western  shore,  nearly  equidistant 
from  both  extrenuties  of  the  lake.  The  site  lies 
among  the  mountains  which  here  confine  the 
lake,  a  oonsiderable  way  down  the  descent  to  its 
shore.  Here  is  the  beautifiil  fountain  of  Ain- 
jidy,  bursting  forth  at  once  in  a  fine  stream  upon 
a  sort  of  narrow  terrace  or  shelf  of  the  mountain, 
abore  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  The 
whole  of  the  descent  below  appears  to  have  been 
once  terraced  for  tillage  and  gardens ;  and  near 
the  foot  are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  exhibiting 
nothing  of  particular  interest,  and  built  mostly 
of  unhewn  stones.  This  we  maj  conclude  to 
have  been  the  town  which  took  its  name  firom 
the  fountain. 

The  WitDEBNBBS  OF  En-oedi  is  doubtiess 
the  immediately  neighbouring  part  of  the  wild 
region,  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  must  be  tra- 
versed to  reach  its  shores.  It  was  here  that 
David  and  his  men  lived  among  the  '  rocks  of 
the  wild  goats,'  and  where  the  former  cot  off  the 
skirts  of  Saul's  robe  in  a  cave  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1-4). 
'  On  all  sides,'  sajrs  Dr.  Robinson, '  the  country 
is  fhll  of  caverns,  which  might  then  serve  as 
lurking-places  for  David  and  his  men,  as  they  do 
for  onUaws  at  the  present  day.' 

ENGINES  OF  WAR  were  certainly  known 
much  earlier  than  the  Greek  writers  appear  to 
admit,  since  figures  of  them  occur  in  Egyptian 
monuments,  where  two  kinds  of  the  testudo,  or 
pent-house,  used  as  shelters  for  the  besiegers,  are 
represented,  and  a  colossal  lance,  worked  by  men 
who^  under  the  cover  of  a  testudo,  drive  the 
point  between  the  stones  of  a  city  wall.  The 
chief  prolectiles  were  the  cata^ulta  for  thiowinff 
darts,  and  the  balista  for  throwing  stones.  Both 
theae  loiidi  of  instruments  were  prepared  hj 
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Uzziah  for  the  defence  of  Jerui^lem  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  15),  and  battering  the  wall  is  mentioned  in 
the  reign  of  king  David  (2  Sara.  xx.  15):  but 
the  instrument  itself  for  throwini  it  down  may 
have  been  that  above-noticed,  and  not  the  bat-i 
terinj^-ram.  The  ram  was,  however,  a  simple' 
machine,  and  capable  of  demolishing  the  strongest 
walls,  provided  access  to  the  foot  was  practicable ; ' 
for  the  mass  of  cast  metal  which  formed  the  head 
CQpld  be  fixed  to  a  beam  lengthened  sufficiently ' 
to  require  between  one  and  two  hundred  men  to ' 
lift  and  impel  it ;  and  when  it  was  still  heavier, 
and  hung  in  the  lower  floor  of  a  moveable  tower, ' 
it  became  a  most  formidable  engine  of  war— one 


lea.  [Battering  Bam.] 

used  in  all  great  sieges  from  the  time  of  Deme- 
trius, about  B.C.  S06,  till  lon^i  after  the  invention 
of  gunpowder.    Towers  of  this  kind  were  largely 
used  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans.    Of  the  balistie  and  catapults  it  may 
be  proper  to  add    that  they  were  of  various 
powers.    For  battering  walls  there  were  some 
that  threw  stones  of  fifty,  others  of  one  hundred, 
and  some  of  three  hundred  weight ;  in  the  field 
of  battie  they  were  of  much  inferior  strength.  | 
Darts  varied  similarly  firom  small  beams  to  large  i 
arrows,  and   the   range  they  had,  exceeded  a  j 
quarter  of  a  mile,  or  about  450  yards.    Ail  these  | 
engines  were  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  i 
the  slin^,  the  bow,  or  the  spring,  the  last  being  | 
an  elasuc  bar,  bent  back  by  a  screw  or  a  cable  of ' 


1<7.   [Bdbia.] 

shiews,  with  a  trigger  to  set  it  tnt,  and  con- 
trived either  to  impel  darts  by  its  stroke,  or  to 
throw  stones  flnom  a  kind<^qx>on  fonnedtowardi 
the  summit  of  the  fpfling. 

E'NOCH  (imUiated),  Four  peraont  bearing 
this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  the  son  of 
Jaied  and  fiither  ef  Methuselah.    Aeeording  to 
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the  Old  Testament,  he  wdlhed  wUH  Chd;  and, 
after  865  yean,  he  wa$  nUyfor  Ood  tdoh  him 
CGezL  ▼.  24).  The  inspired  irriter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  says,  'By  fiuth  Enoch  was 
translated  that  he  should  not  see  death,  and  was 
not  foond,  because  God  had  translated  him' 
(xi,  5).  Walkim  with  God  implies  the  closest 
fellowship  with  Jehovah  which  it  is  possible  for 
a  human  being  to  enjoy  on  earth.  As  a  reward, 
therefore,  of  his  extraordinary  sanctity,  he  was 
transported  into  heaven  without  the  experience 
of  death.  Elijah  was  in  like  manner  translated ; 
and  thus  was  the  doctrine  of  immortality /N^poMy 
taught  under  the  ancient  dispensation. 

ENOCH,  BOOK  OF.  The  interest  that  once 
attached  to  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch  has  now 
partly  subsided.  Yet  a  document  quoted,  as  is 
generally  believed,  b^  an  inspired  apostle,  can 
never  be  wholly  devoid  of  importance  or  utility 
in  racred  literature. 

With  regard  to  the  author  of  the  book  and 
the  time  when  it  was  written,  various  conflicting 
opinions  have  been  promulgated.  Without 
entering  into  the  controversy,  we  may  state  that 
it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  composed  a  little 
before  Christ's  appearance,  by  a  Jew  who  had 
studied  wtfll  the  book  of  Daniel.  Several  cir- 
cumstances render  it  apparent  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally composed  in  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee 
language. 

The  Greek  translation,  in  which  it  was  known 
to  the  fkthers,  appears  to  be  irreooverably  lost. 
There  is  no  trace  of  it  after  the  eig;hth  century. 

The  leading  object  of  the  writer,  who  was 
manifestly  imbued  with  deep  piety,  was  to  com- 
fort and  >  strengthen  his  contemporaries.  He 
lived  in  times  of  distress  and  persecution,  when 
the  enemies  of  religion  oppressed  the  righteous. 
The  outward  circumstances  of  the  godly  were 
such  as  to  excite  doubts  of  the  divine  equity^  in 
their  minds,  or  at  least  to  prevent  it  from  naving 
that  hold  on  their  faith  wnich  was  necessary  to 
sustain  them  in  the  hour  of  trial.  In  accordance 
with  this,  the  writer  exhibits  the  reward  of  the 
i  righteous  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  To 
give  g[reater  authority  to  his  affirmations,  he  puts 
them  into  the  mouth  of  Enoch.  Thus  they  have 
all  the  weight  belonging  to  the  character  of  an 
eminent  prophet  and  saint  Various  digressions 
are  not  without  their  bearing  on  the  author's 
main  purpose.  The  narrative  of  the  fiedlen 
angels  and  their  punishment,  as  also  of  the  flood, 
exemplifi<«  the  retributive  justice  of  Jehovah ; 
while  the  Jewish  historv,  oontinned  down  to  the 
Maccabees,  exhibits  the  final  triumph  of  His 
people,  notwithstanding  all  their  vidssitudes. 
Doubtless  the  author  lived  amid  fiery  trial ;  and, 
looking  abroad  over  the  desolation,  sought  to 
cheer  the  sufferers  by  the  consideration  that  they 
should  be  recompensed  in  another  life.  As  for 
their  wicked  oppressors,  they  were  to  experience 
terrible  judgments.  The  writer  seems  to  delight 
in  uttering  dire  anathemas  against  the  wicked. 
It  is  plain  that  the  book  grew  out  of  the  time 
when  the  author  lived,  and  the  circumstances 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  It  ^ives  us  a 
glimpse  not  only  of  the  religious  opmions,  but 
also  of  the  general  features  that  characterised 
I  the  period. 

The  Question,  Did  Jnde  really  quote  the  hock 
of  Enoca?  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
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Some  are  most  unwilling  to  believe 
that  an  inspired  writer  could  cite  an  Apocryphal 
production.  Sucii  an  opinion  destroys,  in  their 
view,  the  character  of  the  writing  said  to  be  in- 
spired, and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary 
composition.  But  tlus  is  preposterous.  The 
Apostie  Paul  quotes  several  of  the  heathen  poets ; 
yet  who  ever  supposed  that  by  such  references 
he  sanctions  the  productions  from  which  his  cita- 
tions are  made,  or  renders  them  of  greater  value  ? 
All  that  can  be  reasonably  inferred  from  such  a 
&ct  is,  that  if  the  inspired  writer  cites  a  parti- 
cular sentiment  with  approbation,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  just  and  nght,  irrespective  of  the 
remainder  of  the  book  in  which  it  is  found.  The 
Apostle's  sanction  extends  no  &rther  than  the 
passage  to  which  he  alludes.  Other  portions  of 
the  original  document  may  exhibit  the  most 
absurd  and  superstitious  notions. 

Others  suppose  that  Jude  quoted  a  traditiondl 
prophecy  or  saying  of  Enoch,  and  we  see  no  imr 
probability  in  the  assumption.  Others,  again, 
believe  that  the  words  apparently  cited  by  Jnde 
were  suggested  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit  But 
surely  this  hypothesis  is  unnecessary.  Until  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  book  of  Enoch  did  not 
exist  in  the  time  of  Jnde,  or  that  his  quoting  it 
b  unworthy  of  an  Apostle,  or  that  snch  know- 
ledge was  not  handed  down  traditionally  within 
the  Apostle's  reach,  we  abide  by  the  opinion  that 
Jude  really  quoted  the  book  of  EnodL  While 
there  are  probable  grounds  for  believing  that 
Jude  might  have  become  acquainted  wiu  the 
circumstance  independently  of  inspiration,  we 
ought  not  to  have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of 
immediate  euggeslion.  On  the  whole,  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  book  of  Enoch  existed  before  the 
time  of  Jode,  and  that  the  latter  really  quoted  it 
in  acoordance  with  the  current  tradition.  If  so, 
the  prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch  was  truljf  as- 
cribed to  him,  because  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
Jude  writing  by  inspiration  would  liave  sanctioned 
a  ^Ise  statement 

Presuming  that  it  was  written  by  a  Jew,  the 
book  before  ns  is  an  important  document  in  the 
history  of  Jewish  opinions.  It  indicates  an 
essential  portion  ot  the  Jewish  creed  before  the 
appearance  of  Christ ;  and  assists  us  in  comparing 
the  theological  views  of  the  later  with  those  of 
the  earlier  Jews.  It  also  serves  to  establish  the 
fact  that  some  doctrines  of  ^reat  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  evangelical  Christians  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  the  growth  of  an  age  in  which 
Christianity  had  been  corrupted  by  the  inventions 
of  men.  We  would  not  appeal  to  it  as  posMSsing 
authority.  The  place  of  authority  can  be  as- 
signed to  the  Bible  alone.  But  apart  from  all 
ideas  of  authority^  it  may  be  fairly  redded  as 
an  index  of  the  state  of  opinion  at  the  time  wheu 
it  was  written.  Hence  it  subserves  the  coo- 
firmation  of  certain  opinions,  provided  they  can 
be  shown  to  have  a  good  foundation  in  the  word 
of  God.  If  it  be  conceded  that  certain  doctrines 
are  contained  by  express  declaration  or  fiur 
inference  in  the  volume  of  inspiration,  it  is 
surely  some  attestation  of  their  truth  that  they 
lie  on  the  surfiice  of  this  ancient  book.  Let  us 
briefly  allude  to  severid  representations  which 
occur  in  its  pages: — 

1.  Respecting  the  nature  of  the  Deity .^There 
are  distinct  allusions  to  a  plurality  in  the  God- 
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bead.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  seemci  to 
have  been  Kc-ived  by  the  writer  and  his  con- 
temporaries. 

lu  at  cordance  with  this  view  Christ  is  repre- 
sented as  erislingfrom  eternitji :  as  the  object  of 
invocation  and  worship;  and  as  the  supreme 
Judge  of  men  and  angels. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  retribution 
is  implied  in  many  passages,  and  the  eternity  of 
future  punishment  is  also  distinctly  contained 
in  it 

Whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  the  theo- 
lojypcal  opinions  expressed  in  the  book  of  Enoch, 
it  is  apparent  ft-om  these  statements  that  certain 
sentiments  to  which  evangelical  Christians  assign 
a  high  importance,  because,  in  their  view,  they 
are  contained  in  Scripture,  appear  to  have  pre- 
vailed at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
To  the  serious  inquirer  they  can  never  be  of 
trifling  interest 

E'NON.    r^NOM.] 

EN-RO'GEL.  The  name  means  Foot-fonntain, 
and  is  construed  by  the  Targum  into  '  Fuller's 
Fountain,'  because  the  fullers  trod  the  clothes 
there  with  their  feet  It  was  near  Jerusalem, 
on  the  boundary-line  between  the  trills  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  7;  xviii.  6; 
2  Sam.  xvii.  17;  1  Kings  i.  9).  It  has  been 
usually  supposed  the  same  as  the  Fountain  of 
Siloam.  But  Dr.  Robinson  is  more  inclined  to 
find  it  in  what  is  called  by  Frank  Christians  the 
Well  of  Nehemiah,  but  by  the  native  inhabitants 
the  Well  of  Job.  There  are  only  three  sources, 
or  rather  receptacles  of  living  water,  now  acces- 
sible at  Jerusalem,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  It 
is  situated  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom  with  that  of  Jehoshaphat  It  is  a 
very  deep  well,  measuring  125  feet  in  depth;  50 
feet  of  which  were,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Robinson's 
visit  (m  the  middle  of  April),  nearly  full  of 
water.  The  water  is  sweet,  but  not  very  cold, 
and  St  the  present  day  is  drawn  up  by  the  hand. 

ENSIGNS.    [Standards.] 

EPENETUS,  a  Christian  resid^at  at  Rome 
when  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Church  in 
that  city,  and  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  sent 
special  salutations  (Ilom.  xvi.  5).  In  the  re- 
ceived text  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  Uhe  first 
fruits  of  Achaia ;*  but  'the  first  fruits  of^ia' 
is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS. 

EPAPHKAS,  an  eminent  teacher  in  the 
church  at  Colossae,  denominated  by  Paul  'his 
dear  fellow-servant,'  and  *a  faithful  minister  of 
Christ'  (Coloss.  i.  7;  iv.  12).  From  Paul's 
Epistle  to  Philemon  it  appears  that  he  suffered 
imprisonment  with  the  Apostle  at  Rome.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  Coloss.  i.  7,  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  Colossian  Church,  and  most  pro- 
bably he  was  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  zealous 
instructors. 

EPAPHRODITUS,  a  messenger  of  the  church 
at  Philippi  to  the  Apostle  Paul  during  his  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  who  was  entrusted  with 
their  contributions  for  his  support  (Phil.  iL  25 ; 
iv.  18).  Paul's  high  estimate  of  his  character  is 
shown  by  an  accumulation  of  honourable  epithets, 
and  by  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude  for  his 
recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness  brought  on  in 
part  by  a  generous  disregard  of  his  personal 
welfkre  in  ministering  to  the  Apostle  tPhil.  ii. 
SO;.     Epaphroditus,  on  his  return  to  Philippi, 
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WW  the  hearer  of  the  epistle  which  forms  put  of 
the  canon. 

EPUAH,  a  dry  measure  of  capacity,  equi- 
valent to  the  bath  for  liquids.  It  contained  three 
pecks  and  three  pints.  [Weights  aho  Mea- 
sures.] 

EPHE'SIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  This 
Epistle  expressly  claims  to  be  the  production  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  ^i.  1 ;  iii.  1) ;  and  this  claim 
the  writer  in  the  latter  of  these  passages  follows 
up  by  speaking  of  himself  in  language  such  a« 
that  Apostle  is  accustomed  to  use  in  describing 
his  own  position  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ 
(iii.  1,  .3,  8,  9).  Th3  justice  of  this  claim  seems 
to  have  been  universally  admitted  by  the  early 
Christians,  and  it  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  se- 
veral of  the  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies. 

The  question  to  whom  wa&  this  Epistle  ad- 
dressed has  received  ditlerent  answers.  Grotius, 
reviving  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  heretic  Mai^ 
cion,  maintains  that  the  party  addressed  in  this 
Epistle  was  the  church  at  Laodicea,  and  that  we 
have  in  this  the  Epistle  to  that  church  which  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have. been  lost;  whilst 
others  contend  that  this  was  addressed  to  no 
church  in  particular,  but  was  a  sort  of  circular 
letter,  intended  for  the  use  of  several  churches, 
of  which  Ephesus  may  have  been  the  first  or 
centre. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute  consideration 
of  these  theories,  which  our  limits  will  not  permit, 
we  may  remark  that  both  are  nnsuppoited  by 
satisfactory  evidence,  and  that  we  fully  concur  in 
the  common  opinion  that  the  party  to  whom  this 
Epistle  was  sent  was  the  church  at  Ephesus. 

The  Epistle  is  so  much  the  utterance  of  a 
mind  overflowing  with  thought  and  feeling  that 
it  does  not  present  any  precisely  marked  divi- 
sions under  which  its  different  parts  may  be 
ranked.  After  the  usual  apostolic  salutation 
Paul  breaks  forth  into  an  expression  of  thanks- 

Siving  to  God  and  Christ  for  the  scheme  of  re- 
emption  (i.  3-10),  from  which  he  passes  to 
speak  of  the  privileges  actually  enjoyed  by  him- 
self and  those  to  whom  he  was  writing,  through 
Christ  (i.  il-23).  He  then  reminds  the  Ephe- 
sians  of  their  former  condition  when  they  were 
without  Christ,  and  of  the  great  chan^  which, 
through  divine  ^race,  they  had  expenenced  (ii. 
1-22).  An  allusion  to  himself  as  eigoying  by 
divine  revelation  the  knowledge  of  the  mystery 
of  Christ  leads  the  Apostle  to  enlarge  upon  the 
dignitv  of  his  ofilce  and  the  blessed  results  that 
were  destined  to  flow  from  the  exercise  of  it  to 
others  (iii.  1-12).  On  this  he  grounds  an  ex- 
horution  to  his  brethren  not  to  mint  on  account 
of  his  suffering  for  the  Gospel,  and  affectionately 
invokes  on  their  behalf  the  divine  blessing,  con- 
cluding this,  which  may  be  called  the  more 
doctrinal  part  of  his  Epistle,  with  a  doxology  to 
God  (iii.  13-21).  What  follows  is  chiefly  horta- 
tory, and  is  directed  partly  to  the  inculcation  ol 
general  consistency,  stedfastness  in  the  &ith,  and 
propriety  of  deportment  (iv.  1 ;  v.  21),  and  partly 
to  the  enforcement  of  relative  duties  (v.  22; 
vi.  9).  The  Epistle  concludes  with  an  animated 
exhortation  to  fbrtilude,  watchfulness  and  prayer, 
followed  bv  a  reference  to  Tychicus  as  the 
bearer  of  the  Epistle,  and  by  the  usual  apostolic 
benediction  (vi.  10-24). 
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Tfaii  Bpwtle  was  written  daring  liie  ttriier 
part  of  the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  at 
the  sane  time  with  that  to  the  Coloasians  [Colom- 
bians, Bpisttlb  to  the]. 

BPH'ESUS,  an  old  and  celebrated  city,  capital 
of  Ionia,  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  Mythic  times,  it  lay  on  the  river 
Cayster,  not  far  from  the  coai^  of  the  Icarian 
sea,  between  Smyrna  and  Miletus.  It  was  also 
one  of  the  most  ironsiderable  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  Asia  Minor ;  but  while,  about  the  epoch  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  the  other  cities  de- 
clined, Ephesos  rose  more  and  more.  It  owed 
its  prosperity  in  part  to  the  favour  of  its  go- 
vernors, for  Lysimacbos  named  the  city  Arsinoe, 
in  honour  of  his  second  wife,  and  Attains  Phila- 
delphns  furnished  it  with  splendid  wharfis  and 
docks ;  in  part  to  the  favourable  position  of  the 
place,  which  naturally  made  it  the  emporium  of 
Asia  on  this  side  the  Taurus.  Under  the 
Romans  Ephesus  was  the  capital  not  only  of 
Ionia,  but  of  the  entire  province  of  Asia,  and 
bore  the  hoooumble  title  i^  the  Jirst  and  greatest 
metropoliM  of  Aticu  In  the  days  of  Paul  Jews 
were  found  settled  in  the  city  in  no  inconsiderable 
number,  and  from  them  the  Apostle  collected  a 
Christian  community  (Acts  xviiL  19;  zix.  1; 
zz.  16),  which,  being  fostered  and  extended  by 
the  hand  of  Paul  himself,  became  the  centre  of 
Christianity  in  Asia  Minor.  On  leaving  the 
city  the  Apostle  left  Timothy  there  (1  Tim.  i.  3) : 
at  a  later  period,  according  to  a  tradition  which 
prevailed  extensively  in  ancient  times,  we  find 
the  Apostle  John  in  Ephesos,  where  he  employed 
himself  roost  diligently  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  and  where  he  not  only  died,  at  a  very 
old  age,  but  was  buried,  with  Mary  the  mother 
of  the  Lord.  In  the  book  of  Revelations  (ii.  1) 
a  favourable  testimony  is  borne  to  the  Christian 
churches  at  Ephesus. 

The  classic  celebrity  of  this  city  is  chiefly 
owing  to  its  famous  temple,  and  the  goddess  in 
whose  honour  it  was  built,  namely,  'Diana  of 
the  Ephesians.'  This  goddess  has  been  already 
noticed,  aod  a  figure  given  of  her  fhmous  image 
at  Ephesus  f  Diama]. 

Around  tne  image  of  the  goddess  was  after- 
wards erected,  according  to  Callimachns,  a  large 
and  splendid  temple.  This  temple  was  burnt 
down  on  the  night  in  which  Alexander  was  bom, 
by  an  obscure  person  of  the  name  of  Eratostratus, 
who  thus  sought  to  transmit  his  name  to  pos- 
terity ;  and,  as  it  seemed  somewhat  unacoountable 
that  the  goddess  should  permit  a  place  which  re- 
dounded so  much  to  her  honour  to  be  thus  reck- 
lessly destroyed,  it  was  given  out  that  Diana  was 
so  engaged  widi  Olympias,  in  »ding  to  bring 
Alezan£r  into  the  world,  that  she  h£l  no  time 
nor  thought  for  any  other  concern.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  Alexander  made  an  offer  to  re- 
build the  temple,  provided  he  was  allowed  to 
inscribe  bis  name  on  the  front,  which  the  Ephe- 
sians refused.  Aided,  however,  by  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor,  they  succeeded  in  erecting  a  still 
more  magnificent  temple,  which  the  ancients 
have  lavishly  praised  and  placed  among  the 
seven  wonders  c^  the  world.  It  took  two  hundred 
and  twenty  years  to  complete.  It  was  built  of  i 
oedar,  cypress,  white  marble,  and  even  gold,  j 
with  which  it  glittered.  Costly  and  magninoent 
oflferings   of  various  kinds  were  made  to  the  j 
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goddeti,  and  treasured  in  the  temple;  such  as 
paintings,  statues,  &e.,  the  value  of  which  almost 
exceeded  computation.  The  fame  of  the  temple, 
of  the  goddess,  and  of  the  city  itself,  was  ^read 
not  only  through  Asia  but  the  world,  a  celebrity 
which  was  enhanced  and  diffused  the  more  readily 
beomse  sacred  games  were  practised  there, 
which  called  competitors  and  spectators  ftt>m 
every  country.  Amons  his  other  enormities 
Nero  is  said  to  have  despoiled  the  temple  of 
Diana  of  much  of  its  treasure.  It  continued  to 
conciliate  no  small  portion  of  respect,  till  it  was 
finally  burnt  by  the  Goths  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienus.  The  *  silver  shrines'  of  the  Ephesian 
Artemis,  mentioned  in  Acts  xiz.  24,  have  been 
already  noticed  [Demetrius,  3]. 
-  Ephesus  was  celebrated  for  the  constant  use  of 
those  arts  which  pretend  to  lav  open  the  secrets 
of  nature,  and  arm  the  hand  of  man  With  super- 
natural powers,  no  less  than  for  the  refinements 
of  a  voluptuous  and  artificial  civilization.  In- 
deed, in  the  age  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  adepts  in 
the  occult  sciences  were  numerous :  they  travelled 
from  country  to  conntij,  and  were  found  in  great 
numbers  in  Asia,  deceiving  the  credulous  multi- 
tude and  profiting  by  their  expectations.  Thev 
were  sometimes  Jews,  who  referred  their  skill 
and  even  their  forms  of  proceeding  to  Solomon, 
who  is  still  re^rded  in  the  East  as  head  or 
prince  of  magicians  (Acts  viiL  9 ;  xiiL  6,  8).  In 
Asia  Minor  Ephesus  had  a  high  reputation  for 
maffical  arts. 

The  books  mentioned  Acts  xix.  19,  were 
doubtless  books  of  magic.  How  extensively  they 
were  in  use  may  be  learnt  fVom  the  fact  that 
*the  price  of  them'  was  'fifty  thousand  pieces 
of  silver.'  Very  celebrated  were  the  Ephesian 
letters,  which  appear  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
ma^cal  formulie  written  on  paper  or  parchment, 
designed  to  be  fixed  as  amulets  on  dirorent  parts 
of  the  body,  such  as  the  hands  and  the  head. 
Erasmus  says  that  thev  were  certain  signs  or 
marks  which  rendered  tkeur  possessor  victorious 
in  everything. 

The  ruins  of  Ephesos  lie  two  short  davs' 
journev  fK>m  Smyrna,  in  proceeding  tnan  which 
towaros  the  south-east  the  travellef  passes  the 

Eretty  village  of  Sedekuy ;  and  two  hours  and  a 
alf  onwanu  he  comes  to  the  ruined  village  of 
Danizzi,  on  a  wide,  solitary,  nncnltivated  plain, 
beyond  which  several  burial-grounds  may  be 
observed;  near  one  of  these,  on  an  eminence, 
are  the  supposed  ruins  of  Ephesus,  consisting  of 
shattered  walls,  in  which  some  pillars,  archi- 
traves, and  fragments  of  marble  have  been  built. 
The  soil  of  the  phiin  appears  rich.  It  is  covered 
with  a  rank,  bnmt-np  vegetation,  and  is  every- 
where deserted  and  solitary,  thongh  bordered  by 
picturesque  mountains.  A  few  corn-fields  are 
scattered  idong  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which 
is  marked  by  some  large  masses  of  shapeless 
ruins  and  stone  walls.  Towards  the  sea  extends 
the  ancient  port,  a  partilential  marsh.  Along 
the  slope  of  the  mountain  and  over  the  plain  are 
scattered  fragments  of  masonry  and  detached 
ruins,  but  noUiing  can  now  be  ued  upon  as  the 
great  temple  of  Diana.  There  are  some  broken 
columns  and  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order  of 
white  marble :  there  are  also  ruins  of  a  theatre, 
consisting  of  some  circular  seats  and  numerous 
arches,  supposed  to  be  the  one  in  which  Paul  was 
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nreaohmg  when  intem^ted  bj  shouts  of,  *  Great 
If  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.'  A  splendid  drcus 
or  stadium  remains  tolerably  entire,  and  there 
are  numerous  piles  of  bail<ungs  seen  alike  at 
Pergamus  and  Troy  as  well  as  here,  by  some 
called  gjrmnasia,  by  others  temples ;  by  others 
again,  with  more  propriety,  palaces.  They  all 
came  with  the  Rbman  conquest  No  one  bat  a 
Boman  emperor  could  haye  conceiyed  such 
structures.  In  Italy  they  haye  parallels  in 
Adrian's  yilla  near  Tiyoli,  and  perhaps  in  the 
pile  upon  the  Palatine.  Many  other  walls  re- 
main to  show  the  extent  of  the  building|8  of  the 
city,  but  no  inscription  or  ornament  is  to  be 
found,  cities  having  been  built  out  of  this  quarry 
of  worked  marble.  The  ruins  of  the  adjoining 
town,  which  rose  about  four  hundred  years 
ago,  are  entirely  composed  of  materials  from 
Ephesus.  There  are  a  few  huts  within  these 
ruins  (about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Ephesos), 
which  still  retain  the  name  of  the  parent  cijty, 
AMtUook—A  Turkish  word,  which  is  associated 
with  the  same  idea  as  Ephesus,  meaning  the  City 
of  the  Moon.  A  church  dedicated  to  St  John  is 
thought  to  haye  stood  near,  if  not  on  the  site  of, 
the  present  mosque.  The  tomb  of  St  John  was 
in  or  under  his  church. 

Though  Ephesus  presents  few  traces  of  human 
lifie,  and  little  but  scattered  and  mutilated  remains 
of  its  ancient  grandeur,  yet  the  enyirons,  diver- 
sified as  th^  are  wiUi  hill  and  dale,  and  not 
scantily  supplied  with  wood  and  water,  present 
many  features  of  great  beauty. 

When  Dr.  Chandler  visited  Ephesus  in  1764, 
'  Its  population  consbted  of  a  few  Greek  pea- 
sant^ living  in  extreme  wretchedness,  dependence, 
and  insensibility,  the  representatives  of  an  illus- 
trious people,  uid  inhabiting  the  wreck  of  their 


greatness — some  the  substmctore  of  the  glorion 
edifices  which  they  raised;  some  beneath  the 
vaults  of  the  stadium,  once  the  crowded  scene  of, 
their  diversions;  and  some  in  the  abrupt  nre- 
cipice,  in  the  sepulchres  which  receivea  tneir 
ashes.  Such  are  the  present  citizens  of  Ephesus, 
and  such  is  the  condition  to  which  that  renowned 
city  has  been  reduced.  However  much  the 
Church  at  Ephesus  may  (Rev.  ii.  2),  in  its  ear- 
liest days,  have  merited  praise  for  its '  works, 
labour,  and  patience,'  yet  it  appears  soon  to  have 
*  left  its  first  love,'  and  to  have  received  in  vain 
the  admonition  —  '  Remember,  therefore,  from 
whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent  and  do  the 
first  works;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee 
quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  oi 
his  place,  except  thou  repent  If  any  repentance 
was  produced  by  this  solemn  warning,  its  effects 
were  not  durable,  and  the  place  has  long  since 
afforded  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  prophecy,  and 
the  certainty  of  the  divine  threateniugs,  as  well  as 
a  melan<^uly  subject  for  thought  to  the  contem- 
plative Christian.  Its  fate  is  tiiat  of  the  once- 
fiourishing  seven  churches  of  Asia:  its  fate  is 
that  of  the  entire  country — a  garden  has  become 
a  desert  Busy  centres  of  civilization,  spots 
where  the  refinements  and  delights  of  the  age 
were  collected,  are  now  a  prey  to  silence,  de- 
struction, and  death.  Consecrated  first  of  ail  to 
the  purposes  of  idolatry,  Ephesus  next  had 
Christian  temples  almost  rivalling  the  pAg&n  in 
splendour,  wherein  the  image  of  uie  great  Diana 
lay  prostrate  before  the  cross;  and^  after  the 
lapse  of  some  centuries,  Jesus  gives  place  to 
Mahomed,  and  the  crescent  fflitteroi  on  the  dome 
of  the  recently  Christian  church.  A  few  more 
scores  of  years,  and  Ephesus  has  neither  temple, 
cross,  crescent,  nor  city,  but  is  *  a  desolation*  a 
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dry  land,  and  a  wilderness/  Even  the  sea  has 
retired  from  the  scene  of  devastation,  and  a  pes- 
tilential monss,  covered  with  mad  and  rushes, 
has  incceeded  to  the  waters  which  brought  up 
ships  laden  with  merchandise  from  every  part  of 
the  known  world. 

E'PHOD,  an  article  of  dress  worn  by  the  He- 
brew priests.    [Priests.] 

B'PHRAIM  (Jruiifuhe9s\  the  younger  son  of 
Joseph,  but  who  received  precedence  over  the 
elder  in  and  fh>m  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlL  52 ;  xlviii.  1).  That  blessing  was  an  adop- 
tive ac^  whereby  Ephraim  and  his  brother  Ma- 
nasseh  were  counted  as  sons  of  Jacob  in  the  place 
of  their  fkther ;  the  object  being  to  give  to  Joseph, 
through  his  sons,  a  double  portion  in  the  brilliant 
prospects  of  his  house.  Thus  the  descendants  of 
Joseph  formed  tun  of  the  tribes  of  Isra^,  whereas 
every  other  of  Jacob's  sons  counted  but  as  one. 
There  were  thus,  in  fact,  thirteen  tribes  of  Israel ; 
bat  the  number  twelve  b  usually  preserved, 
either  by  excluding  that  of  Levi  (which  had  no 
territory),  when  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  se- 
parately named,  or  by  counting  these  two  toge- 
ther as  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  when  Levi  is  incluoed 
in  the  account  The  intentions  of  Jacob  were 
fulfilled,  and  Ephrmm  and  Manasseh  were 
counted  as  tribes  of  Israel  at  the  departure  from 
E^pt,  and  as  such  shared  in  the  territorial  dis- 
tribution of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  i.  33 ; 
Josh.  xviL  14 ;  1  Chron.  viL  20). 

At  the  departure  from  Egypt  the  population  of 
the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  to^ 
ther  amounted  to  72,700  men  capable  of  beanng 
arms,  greatlv  exceeding  that  of  any  single  tribe, 
except  Judah,  which  ha4  somewhat  more.  During 
the  wandering  their  number  increased  to  95,200, 
which  placed  the  two  tribes  much  higher  than 
even  Judah.  At  the  Exode,  Ephraim  singly  had 
40,500,  and  Manasseh  only  32,200 ;  but  a  great 
change  took  place  in  their  relative  numbers 
during  the  wandering.  Ephraim  lost  8000,  and 
Manasseh  gained  20,600$  so  that  jost  before 
entering  Canaan,  Ephraim  stood  at  32,500,  and 
Blanasseh  at  52,700. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  parts  of 
Palestine,  occupying  the  very  centre  of  the  land, 
was  assigned  to  this  tribe.  It  extended  from  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west  to  the 
Jordan  on  the  east :  on  the  north  it  had  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  on  the  south  Benjamin 
and  Dan  (Josh.  xvi.  5,  sq. ;  xviL  7,  sq.).  This 
fine  country  included  most  of  what  was  after- 
wards called  Samaria,  as  distinguished  At>m 
Judsea  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Galilee  on  the 
other.  The  tabernacle  and  the  ark  were  depo- 
sited within  its  limits,  at  Shiloh;  and  the  poe- 
session  of  the  sacerdotal  establishment,  which  was 
a  central  object  of  attraction  to  all  the  other 
tribes,  must  in  no  small  degree  have  enhanced 
its  importance,  and  increased  its  wealth  and  po- 
pulation. The  domineering  and  haughty  spirit 
of  the  Ephraimites  is  more  than  once  indicated 

Josh.  xvii.  14;  Judg.  viii.  1-3;  xii.  1)  before 
;he  establishment  of  the  regal  government;  but 
ihe  particular  enmity  of  Ephraim  against  the 
other  great  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  nvalrv  be- 
tween them,  do  not  come  out  distinctlv  until  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  election 
of  Saul  from  the  least  considerable  tribe  in 
[srael»  there  was  nothing  to  exdte  the  jealpusy  of 
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Ephraim ;  and,  aAer  his  heroic  qualities  had  con- 
ciliated respect,  it  rendered  the  new  king  true 
allegiance  and  support  But  when  the  great 
tribe  of  Jodab  prwiuced  a  king  in  the  person  of 
David,  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  Ephraim  were 
thoroughly  awakened,  and  it  was  doubtless  chiefly 
through  their  means  that  Abner  was  enabled  to 
uphold  for  a  time  the  house  of  Sanl ;  for  there  are 
manifest  indications  that  by  this  time  Ephraim 
influenced  the  views  and  feelings  of  all  the  other 
tribes.  They  were  at  length  driven  bv  the  force 
of  circumstances  to  acknowledge  Davia  upon  con- 
ditions ;  and  were  probably  not  without  hope  that 
as  the  king  of  the  nation  at  large,  he  would  esta- 
blish his  capital  in  their  central  portion  of  the 
land.  But  when  he  not  only  established  his  court 
at  Jerusalem,  but  proceeded  to  remove  the  ark 
thither,  making  his  native  Judah  the  seat  both 
of  the  theocratical  and  civil  government,  the 
Ephraimites  became  thoroughly  alienated,  and 
longed  to  establish  their  own  ascendancy.  The 
building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  other 
measures  of  Solomon,  strengthened  this  desire  : 
and  although  the  minute  organization  and  vigour 
of  his  government  prevented  any  overt  acts  of 
rebellion,  the  train  was  then  laid,  which,  upon 
his  death,  rent  the  ten  tribes  from  the  house  of 
David,  and  gave  to  them  a  king,  a  capital,  and  a 
religion  suitable  to  the  separate  views  and  in- 
terests of  the  tribe.  Thenceforth  the  rivalry  oi 
Ephraim  and  Judah  was  merged  in  that  between 
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called  by  its  name,  espedally  when  that  rivalry 

is  mentioned. 

2.  EPHRAIM,  a  city  in  the  wilderness  of 
JudoA,  to  which  Jesus  withdrew  from  the  per- 
secution which  followed  the  miracle  of  raising 
Lazarus  from  the  dead  (John  xi.  64).  It  is 
placed  by  Eusebins  eight  Roman  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem.  This  indication  would  seem  to  make 
it  the  same  with  the  Ephndn  which  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Chron.  xiii.  19,  along  with  Bethel  and 
Jeshanah,  as  towns  taken  fh>m  Jeroboam  by 
Abijah. 

3.  EPHRAIM,  a  mountain  or  group  of  moun- 
tains in  central  Palestine,  in  the  tribe  of  the  same 
name^  on  or  towards  the  borders  of  Benjamin 
(Josh.  xvii.  15 ;  xix.  50 ;  xx.  7 ;  Judg.  vii.  24  j 
xvii.  1 ;  I  Sam.  ix.  4 ;  1  Kings  iv.  8).  From  a 
comparison  of  these  nassaaes  it  may  be  collected 
that  the  name  of  *  Mount  Kphraim '  was  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  ranges  and  groups  of  hills 
which  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  southern- 
most border  of  this  tribe,  and  which  are  prolonged 
southward  into  the  tribe  of  Bemamin.  In  the 
time  of  Joshua  these  hills  were  densely  covered 
with  trees  (Josh.  xvii.  18),  which  is  by  no  means 
the  case  at  present 

4.  EPHKAIM,  THE  FOREST  OF,  lu  which 
Absalom  lost  his  life  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6-8),  was  in 
the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  not  far  from  Ma- 
hanaim.  How  it  came  to  bear  the  name  of  a 
tribe  on  the  other  side  the  river  is  not  known. 

EPH'RATAH,  otherwise  Bethlehem,  which 
see. 

ETHRON.aHittite  residing  in  Hebron,  who 
sold  to  Abraham  the  cave  and  field  of  Machpelah 
as  a  family  sepulchre  (Gen.  xxiii.  6). 

EPISTLES.    In  dkecdng  our  inquiry  first  oi 
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all  towards  the  relation  in  which  the  Epistlei 
stand  to  the  other  component  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  that  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  have  been  arranged  by  divine  wisdom 
after  one  and  the  same  plan.  All  the  revelations 
of  God  to  mankind  rest  upon  histonT'  Therefore 
in  the  Old,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
history  of  the  deeds  of  God  stands  first,  as  being 
the  basis  of  Holy  Writ ;  thereupon  follow  the  books 
which  exhibit  the  doctrines  and  internal  life  of 
the  men  of  God — ^in  the  Old  Testament  the  Psalms* 
the  writings  of  Solomon,  &c.,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles ;  finally, 
there  follow  in  the  Old  Testament  the  writings  of 
the  prophets,  whose  vision  extends  into  the  times 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  New  Testament  stands  its  only  prophetic 
book,  the  Revelation  of  John. 

In  this  also  we  must  thankfully  adore  divine 
wisdom,  that  the  Epistles,  which  lajr  down  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  originate,  not 
from  one  Apostle  alone,  but  from  all  the  four  prin- 
cipal Apostles ;  so  that  one  and  the  same  divine 
truth  is  presented  to  our  eyes  in  various  forms  as 
it  were  m  various  mirrors,  by  which  its  richness 
and  manifold  character  ar.>  the  better  displayed. 

The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  drvide 
themselves  into  two  parts — the  Pauline  and  (he 
80-called  Catholic. 

The  Pai/line  Epistles  are  thirteen  in  number; 
or  fourteen,  if  we  add  to  them  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  very  peculiar  character  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  is  so  striking  as  to  leave  not 
the  least  aoubt  of  their  genuineness.  Depth  of 
tiought,  fire  of  speech,  firmness  of  character— 
these  manly  features,  joined  withal  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  feelings  of  the  most  devoted  love  and 
a.Tection,  characterize  these  Epistles.  The  amiable 
personal  character  of  the  Apostle  may  be  most 
beautifully  traced  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Philip- 
pians  and  to  Philemon. 

All  the  Epistles,  except  the  one  to  the  Romans, 
were  called  forth  by  circumstances  and  particular 
occasions  in  the  afl'airs  of  the  communities  to  which 
they  were  addressed.  Not  all,  however,  were 
preserved ;  it  is,  at  least,  evident,  from  1  Cor.  v. 
9,  that  a  letter  to  the  Corinthians  has  been 
lost;  from  Col.  iv.  16,  it  has  also  been  concluded 
— ^though  probably  erroneously,  since  there  per- 
haps the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  is  referred  to — 
that  another  letter  to  the  community  of  Laodicea 
has  likewise  been  lost.  Press  of  business  usually 
compelled  Paul — what  was,  besides,  not  uncom- 
mon in  those  times — to  use  his  companions  as 
amanuenses.  He  mentions  (Gal.  vi.  1 1 ),  as  some- 
thing peculiar,  that  he  had  written  this  letter  with 
his  own  hand.  Paul  himself  exhorted  the  com- 
munities mutually  to  impart  to  each  other  his 
letters  to  them,  and  read  them  aloud  in  their  as- 
semblies (Col.  iv.  16).  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  copies  of  these  letters  had  been  early  made 
by  the  several  communities,  and  deposited  in  the 
form  of  collections. 

The  letters  of  Paul  may  be  chronologically 
arranged  into  those  written  before  his  Roman  im- 
prisonment, and  those  written  during  and  after  it ; 
thus  beginning  with  his  first  letter  to  the  l^hessa- 
lonians,  and  concluding  with  his  second  to  Timo- 
thy, embracing  an  interval  of  about  ten  years 
{JLD,  54-64).  In  our  Bibles,  however,  the  letters 
are  arranged  according  to  (he  pre-eminent  parts 
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and  stations  of  the  commanities  to  whom  ihej 
were  addressed,  and  conclude  with  the  Epistles 
to  the  two  bishops  and  a  private  letter  to  Phile- 
mon. I 

The  Catholic  Epistles. — ^There  is,  in  the; 
first  instance,  a  diversity  of  opinion  respecting! 
their  name :  some  refer  it  to  their  writebs  (let- 1 
ters  from  all  the  other  Apostles  who  had  entered  i 
the  stage  of  authorship  along  with  Paul) ;  some^  | 
again,  to  their  contents  (letters  of  no  special  but 
general  Christian  tenor);   others,  again,  to  the 
receivers  (letters  addressed  to  no  community  in 
particular).    This  last  opinion  is  most  decidedly 
justified  b^  passages  fi*om  the  ancient  writers. 
The  PauUne  Epistles  had  all  their  particular 
directions,  while  the  letters  of  Peter,  James,  1 
John,  and  Jude  were  circular  epistles.     The 
Epistles  2  and  3  John  were  subsequently  added, 
and  included  on  account  of  their  shortness,  and  to 
this  collection  was  given  the  name  Catholic 
Letters,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Pauline. 

ERASTUS,  a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  Paul's 
disciples,  whose  salutations  he  sends  from  Corinth 
to  the  Church  at  Rome  as  those  of '  tlie  chamber- 
lain of  the  city  *  (Rom.  xvi.  23).  The  words  so 
rendered  denote  the  city  treasurer  or  steward,  an 
officer  of  great  dignity  in  ancient  times.  We  find 
this  Erastns  with  Paul  at  Ephesus,  whence  he 
was  sent  along  with  Timothy  into  Macedonia 
(Acts  xix.  22).  They  were  both  with  the  Apostle 
at  Corinth  when  he  wrote,  as  above,  from  that 
city  to  the  liouians:  at  a  subsequent  period 
Ei-astus  was  still  at  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv.  20), 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  the  usual  place 
of  his  abode. 

FRECH,  one  of  the  cities  which  formed  the 
beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  in  the  plain  of 
Shinar  (Gen.  x.  10).  It  is  not  said  that  he  built 
these  cities,  but  that  he  established  his  power  over 
them;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  they 
previously  existed.  Bochart  seeks  the  name  in 
the  Aracca  or  Aracha  of  the  old  geographers, 
which  was  on  the  Tigris,  upon  the  borders  of 
Babylonia  and  Susiana.  Rosenmiiller  happily 
conjectures  that  Erech  probably  lay  nearer  to 
Babylon  than  Aracca :  and  this  has  been  lately 
confirmed  by  Col.  Taylor,  the  British  resident  at 
Bagdad,  who  is  disposed  to  find  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Erech  in  the  great  mounds  of  primitive 
ruins,  indifferently  called  Irak,  Irka,  and  Sen- 
kerah,  by  the  nomade  Arabs :  and  sometimes  El 
Asayiah,  *  the  place  of  pebbles.*  These  mounds, 
which  are  now  surrounded  by  the  almost  per- 
petual marshes  and  inundations  of  the  lower 
Euphrates,  lie  some  miles  east  of  that  stream, 
about  midway  between  the  site  of  Babylon  and 
its  junction  with  the  Tigris. 

E'SAR-HADDON.     [Asstria-J 

E^SAU  {hairy,  rough).  The  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  name  are  not  quite  free  from  ambi^ity ; 
Simon  deriving  it  from  a  word  signifying 
covered  with  hair ;  and  some  such  reason  as  this 
implies,  seems  involved  in  the  passage  Gen.  xxv. 
25.  Cruden,  however,  explains  the  name  as 
meaning  one  who  does,  an  actor  or  agent  His 
surname  of  Edom  (red)  was  given  him,  it  appears 
(Gen.  xxv.  30),  from  the  red  pottage  winch  he 
asked  of  Jacob.  Esau  was  the  eldest  son  of 
< Isaac,  Abraham's  sou*  (Gen.  xxv,  19)  b^  Re- 
bekah,  *  the  daughter  of  Bethuel  the  Syrian  of 
Padan-anun,  the  sister  to  Labau   the  Syrian.' 
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Tbe  marriage  remaiomg  for  tome  time  (about  19 
years:  compare  xxv.  2U,  26)  noproductive,  Isaac 
entreated  Jehovab,  aud  she  became  pregnant 
Led  by  peculiar  feelings  *t<»  inquire  of  Jehovah,' 
Uebekah  was  informed  that  the  should  give  birth 
to  twins,  whose  fiite  would  be  as  diverse  as  their 
character,  and,  what  in  those  days  was  stranger 
still,  that  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger.  On 
occasion  of  her  delivery  the  child  that  was  bom 
first  was  *red,  all  over  like  an  hairy  garment; 
and  they  called  his  name  Esau.'  Immediately 
afterwards  Jacob  was  bom. 

In  process  of  time  the  different  natural  endow- 
ments of  the  two  boys  began  to  display  their 
effects  in  dissimilar  aptitudes'  aud  pursuits. 
While  Jacob  was  led  by  his  less  robust  make  and 
quiet  disposition  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  shepherd's 
life,  and  pass  his  days  in  and  around  his  tent, 
Esau  was  impelled  by  the  ardour  and  lofty  spirit 
which  agitated  his  bosom,  to  seek  in  the  toils, 
adventures,  and  perils  of  the  chace,  his  occupa- 
tion and  sustenance :  and,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  natures  like  his,  be  gained  high  repute  by  bis 
skill  and  dtfrinff. 

A  hunter*s  life  is  of  necessity  one  of  uncertainty 
as  well  as  hardship;  days  pass  in  which  the 
greatest  vigilance  and  the  most  strenuous  exei^ 
tions  may  fail  even  to  find,  much  less  capture, 
game.  Esau  had  on  one  occasion  experienced 
such  a  disappointment,  and,  wearied  with  his  un- 
productive efforts,  exhausted  for  want  of  sus- 
tenance, and  despairing  of  capturing  any  prey, 
he  was  &in  to  turn  bis  steps  to  his  father  s  house 
for  succour  in  his  extremity.  On  reaching  home 
he  found  his  brother  enjoying  a  carefully  pre- 
pared dish  of  pottage :  attracted  by  the  odour  of 
which  he  besought  Jacob  to  allow  him  to  share 
in  the  meal.  His  brother  saw  the  exigency  in 
which  Esau  was,  and  determined  not  to  let  it 
pass  unimproved.  Accordingly  he  puts  a  price 
on  the  required  fbod.  Esau  was  the  elder,  and 
had  in  consequence  immunicies  and  privileges 
which  were  of  hish  value.  The  surrender  of 
these  to  himself  Jacob  makes  the  condition  of 
his  complying  with  Esau's  petition.  Ursed  by 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  alarmed  even  by  uie  fear 
of  instant  death,  Esau  sold  his  birth-right  to  his 
youn^r  brother,  confirming  the  contract  by  the 
sanction  of  an  oath.  Jacob  having  thus  got  his 
prioe,  supplied  the  fiimishing  Esau  with  needful 
refreshments. 

Arrived  now  at  years  of  maturity,  Esau,  when 
40  years  of  age,  married  two  wives,  Judith  and 
Bashemath.  Some  unhappy  feelings  appear  to 
have  previously  existed  in  the  fkmily ;  ror  while 
Esau  was  a  fkvourite  with  his  father,  in  conse- 
quence, it  appears,  of  the  presents  of  venison 
which  the  youth  ^ve  him,  Jacob  was  regarded 
witb  special  affection  by  the  mother.  These  par- 
tialities, and  their  natural  consequences  in  un- 
amiable  feelin|^  were  increased  and  exaggerated 
by  Esau's  marriage.  Even  his  father's  preference 
of  him  may  have  been  injuriously  affected.  The 
way  was  thus  in  some  measure  smoothed  for  the 
transference  of  the  coveted  birthright  to  the 
younger  son. 

The  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  compact 
between  the  brothers  at  length  arrived.  Isaac  is 
*sick  unto  death.'  His  appetite,  as  well  as  his 
strength,  bavins  failed,  is  only  to  be  gratified  by 
provocatives.    He  desires  some  savoury  venison. 
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and  giTes  the  requisite  instraetions  to  Esau,  who 
accordingly  proceeds  in  quest  of  it  On  this 
Rebekah  begins  to  feel  that  the  critical  time  has 
come.  If  the  hated  Hittites  are  not  to  enter  with 
her  less  favoured  son  into  possession  of  the  family 
property,  the  sale  of  the  birthright  must  now  in 
some  way  be  confirmed  and  consummated.  One 
essential  particular  remained — the  fi&ther's  bless- 
ing. If  this  should  be  given  to  Esau,  all  hope 
was  gone ;  for  this,  like  our  modem  wills,  would 
hand  the  inheritance  and  the  accompanying  head- 
ship of  the  tribe  to  Esau  and  his  wives. 

Isaac,  however,  had  lost  his  sight—indeed,  all 
his  senses  were  dull  and  feeble.  It  was  therefore 
not  very  difficult  to  pass  off  Jacob  upon  him  as 
Esau.  liebekah  takes  her  measures,  and,  not 
withstanding  Jacob's  fears,  succeeds.  Isaac,  in- 
deed, is  not  without  suspicion,  but  a  falsehood 
comes  to  aid  Jacob  in  his  otherwise  discreditable 
personation  of  Esau.  The  blessi  ng  is  pronounced , 
and  thus  the  coveted  property  and  ascendance 
are  secured.  The  affectionate  endearments  which 
pass  between  the  deceiver  and  the  abused  old 
blind  father,  stand  in  painful  contrast  with  th^* 
base  trickenr  b^  which  mother  and  ion  hail 
accomplished  their  end. 

Esau,  however,  returns  from  the  field,  ap- 
proaches his  decrepid  and  sightless  fetther,  de- 
claring who  he  is.  *  And  Isaac  trembled  jery 
exceedingly,  and  said.  Who  ?  where  is  he  that 
hath  taken  rejiison  and  brought  it  me,  and  I 
have  eaten  of  idl  before  thou  earnest,  and  have 
blessed  him?~yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed. 
On  this  Esau  becomes  agitated,  and  entreats  a 
blessing  for  himself—'  Bless  me,  even  me  also, 
O  my  father.'  Urging  this  entreaty  again  and 
a^in,  even  with  tears,  Isaac  at  lengUi  said  unto 
him,  '  Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  he  the  fatness 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from 
above;  and  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and 
shalt  serve  thy  brother ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pasb 
when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion  that  thou 
shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck'  (Gen. 
xxvii.). 

Thus,  deprived  for  ever  of  his  birthright,  in 
virtue  of  the  irrevocable  blessing,  Esau  but  too 
naturally  conceived  and  entertained  a  hatred  of 
Jacob,  and  even  formed  a  resolution  to  seize  the 
opportuni^  for  slaying  him,  which  the  days  of 
mouminff  consequent  on  the  approaching  decease 
of  their  father  would  be  likely  to  afibrd.  Words 
to  this  effect,  which  Esau  let  drop,  were  repeated 
to  his  mother,  who  thereupon  prevailed  on  her 
younger  son  to  flee  to  his  uncle  Laban,  who  lived 
in  Haran,  there  to  remain  until  time,  with  itp 
usual  effect  might  have  mitigated  Esau's  wraUi 
Meanwhile  Esau  had  grown  powerful  in  Idumea, 
and  when,  after  many  years,  Jacob  intended  to 
retum  within  the  borders  of  the  Jordan,  he  feared 
lest  his  elder  brother  might  intercept  him  on  his 
way,  to  take  revenge  for  former  injuries.  He 
accordingly  sent  messengers  to  Esau,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  disarm  his  wrath.  Esau  appears  to 
have  announced  in  reply,  that  he  woula  proceed 
to  meet  his  retuming  brother.  When,  therefore, 
Jacob  was  informed  that  Esau  was  on  his  way 
for  this  purpose  with  a  band  of  four  hundred  men, 
he  was  ^atly  distressed,  in  fear  of  that  hostility 
which  his  conscience  told  him  he  had  done  some- 
thing to  deserve.  What  then  must  have  been  his 
surprise  when  he  saw  Essu  running  with  extended 
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arms  to  greet  and  embrace  him  ?  and  Esau  '  fell 
on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wept' 
Jacob  had  prepared  a  present  for  Esau,  hopmg 
thus  to  conciliate  his  favour ;  but  Esau  at  first 
courteously  refused  the  gift-—*  I  have  enough,  my 
brother,  keep  that  thou  hast  unto  thyself  (^Gen. 
xxxlii.)' 

The  whole  of  this  rencontre  serves  to  show 
that  if  Jacob  had  acquired  riches,  Esau  had 
gained  power  and  influence  as  well  as  property ; 
and  the  homage  which  is  paid  to  him  indirectly, 
and  by  implication,  on  the  part  of  Jacob,  and 
directly,  and  in  the  most  marked  and  respectftil 
manner,  by  the  females  and  children  of  Jacob's 
family,  leads  to  the  sapposition  that  he  had  made 
himself  supreme  in  the  surroundii^  country  of 
Idumsa. 

Esau  from  this  time  appears  but  very  little  in 
the  sacred  narrative.  He  was  ready  to  accompany 
Jacob,  or  to  send  with  him  an  escort,  probably 
for  protection,  but  Jacob's  fears  and  suspicions 
induced  him  to  decline  these  friendly  offers ;  and 
they  separated  on  the  same  day  that  the^  met, 
after  an  interview  in  which  Jacob's  bearing  is 
rather  that  of  an  inferior  to  his  lord  than  that  of 
a  brother,  and  Esau's  has  all  the  generonsness 
which  a  high  nature  feels  in  forgiving  an  injury 
and  aiming  to  do  good  to  the  Injurer.  The  latter, 
we  are  merely  told,  *  returned  on  his  way  to  Seir* 
(Gen.  xxxiiL  16). 

Jacob  and  Esau  appear  together  a^n  at  the 
funeral  rites  which  were  paid  to  their  deceased 
father ;  but  the  book  of  Genesis  furnishes  no  par- 
ticulars of  what  took  place. 

Esau  is  once  more  presented  to  us  (Gen.  xxxvi.) 
in  a  genealogical  table,  in  which  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  descendants  is  referred  to 'Esau,  the 
father  of  the  Edomites '  (Gen.  xxxvi.  43). 

ESDRAE'LON,  PLAIN  OF.   rPALESTiNK.l 

EJS'DRAS,  BOOKS  OF  (APOCRYPHA). 
In  several  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  prmted  editions  anterior  to  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  in  many  since 
that  period,  there  will  be  found  four  books  allow- 
ing each  other,  entitled  the  1st,  2nd,  Srd,  and  4th 
bcoks  of  Ezra.  The  two  first  are  the  canonical 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  Srd  and  4th 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  They  are 
the  same  which  are  called  1st  and  2nd  Esdras  in 
the  English  Authorized  Version. 

The  Third  Book  of  Ezra  is  little  more  than 
a  recapitulation  of  the  history  contained  in  the 
canonical  Ezra,  interspersed  with  some  remark- 
able interpolations,  the  chief  of  which  are  chap, 
i.,  taken  from  2  Chron.  xxxv.  xxxvi.,  part  of  the 
last  chapter,  from  Nehem.  viii.,  and  the  narration 
of  the  themes  or  sentences  of  Zorobabel  and  the 
two  other  young  men  of  Darius's  body-guard  (3 
Esd,  iii.  4).  The  book  is  more  properly  a  version 
than  an  original  work.  It  was  made  use  of  by 
Josephus,  who  cites  it  largely  in  his  jitUiquitiea, 
but  nothing  further  has  been  ascertained  respect^ 
ing  the  age  either  of  the  original  or  the  translar 
tion. 

Thb  book  was  regarded  as  apocryphal  by 
Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others  of  the  Fathers.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  any  council,  nor  has  any  portion  of 
it  been  read  in  the  offices  of  the  church.  It  was 
also  rejected  as  apocryphal  by  the  Council  of 
TrenL 
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The  Fourth  Book  op  Ezra  is  quite  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  former,  and  it  has  been 
even  doubted  whether  it  more  properly  belong* 
to  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  but  the  circumstance  of  the  author's  per- 
sonating the  celebrated  scribe  of  that  name  haf 
been  supposed  to  have  led  to  its  obtaining  a  place 
in  the  former.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  simili- 
tudes or  visions,  resembling  in  some  passages  the 
Apocalypse.  The  descriptions  are  rcicnowledged 
to  be  sometimes  most  spirited  and  striking,  occa- 
sionally rising  to  great  sublimity  of  thought,* 
ener^  of  conception,  and  elegance  of  expression. 

With  regard  to  its  author  and  age,  Jahu  sup- 
poses the  author  to  have  been  a  Jew,  educated  in 
Uhaldea,  who  borrowed  his  style  from  Daniel, 
and  who,  having  become  a  Christian,  still  retained 
his  reverence  for  Cabalistic  traditions.  Hd  places 
him  in  the  first  or  early  in  the  second  centnr}. 
Archbishop  Laurence,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
ceives that  the  author  was  H  Jew  who  never 
changed  his  creed. 

Dr.  Lee  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  author 
of  this  book  was  contemporary  witli  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Enoch,  or  rather  that  both  these 
books  were  written  by  one  and  the  same  author. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Josephus  was  aware  of  its 
existence. 

ESH'BAAL.      [ISHBOSHETH.] 

1.  ESH'COL  (a  cluster),  one  of  the  Amoritish 
chiefk  with  whom  Abraham  was  in  alliance  when 
his  camp  was  near  Hebron,  and  who  joined  with 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies, 
for  the  rescue  of  Lot  (Gen.  »t.  13,  24). 

2.  ESHCOL.  The  name  of  the  valley  in 
which  the  Hebrew  spies  obtained  the  fine  cluster 
of  grapes  which  they  took  back  with  them,  borne 
'  on  a  staff  betvreen  two,'  as  a  specimen  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xiii.  24). 
The  duster  was  doubtless  large;  but  the  fact  that 
it  was  carried  in  this  manner  does  not,  as  usually 
understood,  imply  that  the  bunch  was  as  much 
as  two  men  could  carry,  seeing  that  it  was  pro- 
bably so  carried  to  prevent  its  being  bruisea  in 
the  journey.  The  valley  of  Eshcol  probably 
took  its  name  from  the  distinguished  Amorite 
already  mentioned,  and  is  hence  to  be  sought  in 
tibe  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  AcconUngly  the 
valley  through  which  lies  the  commencement  ot 
the  road  from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  is  indicated 
as  that  of  Eshcol.  This  valley  is  now  full  of 
vineyards  and  olive-yards ;  the  former  chiefly  in 
the  valley  itself,  the  latter  up  the  sides  of  the  en- 
closing hills.  *  These  vineyards  are  still  very 
fine,  and  produce  the  finest  and  largest  grapes  io 
all  the  country.' 

ES'THER  (a  star),  a  damsel  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  bom  during  the  Exile,  and  whose 
family  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  permission  to 
return  to  Palestine,  under  the  edict  of  Cyrus. 
Her  parents  being  dead,  Esther  was  brought  up 
by  her  unde  Mordecai.  The  reigning  king  of 
Persia,  Ahasuerus,  having  divon^  his  queen, 
Vashti,  on  account  of  the  becoming  spirit  with 
which  she  refused  to  submit  to  the  indignity  which 
a  compliance  with  his  drunken  commands  in- 
volved, search  was  made  throughout  the  empire 
for  the  most  beautiful  maiden  to  be  her  successor. 
Those  whom  the  officers  of  the  harem  deemed  the 
most  beautiful  were  removed  thither,  the  eventual 
choioe  among  them  remaining  with  the  king  faun 
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wif.  That  choice  ftll  on  EsUier,  who  fband 
fiiToar  in  the  eyes  of  Ahasnerns,  and  was  advanced 
to  a  station  enTiable  only  by  comparison  with 
that  of  the  less  fiivonred  inmates  of  the  royal 
harem.  Her  Jewish  origin  was  at  the  time  un- 
known ;  and  hence,  when  she  arowed  it  to  the 
kln^,  she  seemed  to  be  included  in  the  doom  of 
extirpation  which  a  royal  edict  hadpronounced 
against  all  the  Jews  in  the  empire.  This  circum- 
stance enabled  her  to  turn  the  royal  indignation 
apon  Haman,  the  chief  minister  of  the  king,  whose 
resentment  against  Mordecai  had  led  him  to  ob- 
tain from  the  king  this  monstrous  edict  The 
laws  of  the  empire  would  not  allow  the  king  to 
recal  a  decrecftonoe  uttered  |  but  the  Jews  were 
authorized  to  stand  on  theyr  defence;  and  this, 
with  the  known  change  in  the  intentions  of  the 
court,  averted  the  worst  consequences  of  the 
decree.  The  Jews  established  a  yearly  feast  in 
memory  of  this  deliverance,  which  is  obsei^red 
among  them  to  this  day  [Purim].  Such  is  the 
substance  of  the  history  of  Esther,  as  related  in 
the  book  which  bears  her  name. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Esther  is  the  name 
which  the  damsel  received  upon  her  introduction 
into  the  royal  harem,  her  Hebrew  name  having 
been  Hadassah,  mvrtle  (Esth.  it  7).  Esther  is 
most  probably  a  Persian  word.  According  to 
the  second  Targum  on  Esther,  *  She  was  cidled 
Esther  from  the  name  of  the  star  Venus,  which 
in  Greek  is  Aster* 

The  difficulties  of  the  historv  of  the  book  of 
Esther,  especially  as  regards  the  identity  of  the 
king,  have  been  examined  under  Ahasuerus, 
and  are  also  noticed  in  the  following  article. 

ESTHER,  BOOK  OF,  historical  books  of 
Scripture,  called  by  the  Jews  MegiUah  Esther, 
In  toe  Christian  Church  it  has  been  also  called 
Ahatueme, 

The  Jews  hold  this  book  in  veneration  next  to 
the  books  of  Moses,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
authentic  foundation  for  the  statement  of  Richard 
Baxter  {Sainita  Reet,  part  iv.),  that  the  book  of 
Esther  was  treated  so  ignominiously  by  the  Jews 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  throwing  it  on  the 
ground  before  readins  it 

Am  the-snl^eet  of  £is  book  has  been  treated  of 
under  the  article  Aha8I7kru8,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  that  head ;  only  we  may  here  observe 
that  the  book  of  Esther  has  this  peculiarity  among 
the  historical  books,  that  although  the  author,  a 
Persian  Jew,  records  a  remarkable  preservation 
hem  destruction  of  that-  portion  of  nis  conntiy- 
men  which  remained  in  Persia  after  the  exile, 
he  does  not  refer  their  df  liverance  to  the  act  of 
God,  whose  name  is  not  even  once  mentioned. 
This  has  been  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
author  wished  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the 
Persians,  or  that  the  whole  was  taken  fttmi  the 
Persian  annals,  which  are  appealed  ti\  eh.  x.  SL 

The  age  and  authorship  of  Esther  is  a  Question 
involved  in  much  difficulty.  Of  the  antoor  no- 
thing is  known,  nor  have  we  any  data  on  which 
to  form  a  reasonable  coiyeetttre. 

Some  doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  book,  but  whatever  hesitation 
may  have  been  felt  yif  some  of  the  Christian 
fathers  as  to  its  authentieity,  It  does  not  appear 
that  it  was  ever  doubted  bj  the  Jews  or  by  the 
Christian  Church  in  its  collective  capacity. 

BTAJt  •  town  m  tiie  tribe  of  Jndah,  which 
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was  decorated  by  Solomon  with  gardens  and 
streams  of  water,  and  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
along  with  Bethlehf'm  and  Tekoa  (1  Chron.  iv. 
3,  32 ;  3  Chron.  xi.  6).  From  this  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rabbins,  water  was  carried  by  an 
aqueduct  to  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Robinson  inclines 
to  find  Etam  at  a  place  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  Bethlehem,  where  there  is  a  ruined  vil- 
lage called  Urtas,  at  the  bottom  of  a  pleasant 
valley  of  the  same  name.  Here  there  are  traces 
of  ancient  ruins,  and  also  a  ibuntain,  sending 
forth  a  copious  supply  of  fine  water,  which  forms 
a  beautiful  purling  rill  along  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  It  is  usually  suppmed  that  Mhe  rock 
Etam,'  to  which  Samson  withdrew  (Judg.  xv.  8, 
11),  was  near  the  town  of  the  same  name.  (Jrtas 
seems  too  far  inland  for  this;  there  is,  however, 
a  little  to  the  east  the  Frank  mountain,  which 
(this  consideration  apart)  would  have  fumbhed 
just  such  a  retreat  as  the  hero  seems  to  have 
found. 

E'THAM,  the  third  station  of  the  Israelites 
when  they  quitted  Egypt  [Kxodus]. 

1.  ETHAN  C/trm),  one  of  four  persons  (*  Ethan 
the  Ezrahite,  and  Heman,  and  Chaleol,  and 
Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol')  who  were  so  re- 
nowned for  their  sasacity  that  it  is  mentioned 
to  the  honour  of  S(»omon  that  his  wisdom  ex- 
celled theirs.  In  1  Kings  iv.  31,  Ethan  is  dis- 
tinguished as  'the  Ezrahite,'  from  the  others, 
who  are  called  '  sons  of  Mahol ' — unless,  indeed, 
this  word  Mahol  be  taken  not  as  a  proper  name, 
but  appellatively,  (or  *sons  of  music,  dancing,' 
&C.,  in  which  case  it  would  ap^ly  to  Ethan  as 
well  as  to  the  others.  This  interpretation  is 
strengthened  bv  our  finding  the  other  names  as- 
sociated with  that  of  Ethan  in  1  Chron.  ii.  6,  as 
'  sons  of  Zerah,'  t.  €.  of  Ezra,  the  same  as  £z- 
rahites.  The  evidence  of  identity  afforded  by 
this  collocation  of  names  is  too  strong  to  be 
resisted;  and  we  must  therefore  conclude  that 
Ethan  and  the  others,  the  tradition  of  whose 
wisdom  had  descended  to  the  time  of  Solomon, 
are  the  same  who,  in  I  Chron.  ii.  6,  appear  as 
sons  of  Zerah,  who  was  himself  the  son  of  the 
patriarch  Judah.  With  this  agrees  the  Jewish 
chronology,  which  counts  them  as  prc^hets 
duringtiie  sojourn  in  Egypt 

8.  ETHAN,  a  Levite,  the  son  of  Kislu,  and 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  Temple  music  ( 1  Chron. 
vi.  44 ;  XV.  17),  to  whom  the  89th  Psalm  is  as- 
cribed, and  whom  some  interpreters  suppose  to 
be  the  Ethan  of  1  Kings  iv.  31,  to  whose  wisdom 
that  of  Solomon  is  compared. 

ETH'ANIM.    [TiSBi.] 

ETHIO'PIA  is  the  name  by  which  the  Eng- 
lish and  most  other  versions  render  the  Hebrew 
CusH.  As  used  amonsr  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  word  was  empk^eo,  in  all  the  latitude  of  its 
etymological  meaning,  to  denote  any  of  the 
eoontries  where  the  people  are  of  a  sable,  sun- 
homt  complexion.  But  we  have  shown  in  the 
article  Cobh  (to  which  we  refer  the  rfader)  that 
ito  use  in  the  language  of  Seriptnre  is  much 
more  restricted,  and  that  while  it  may  sometimes 
indode  part  of  Southern  Arabia,  it  for  the  most 
part  exclusively  designates  the  'Ethiopia  of 
Afriea,'  whiefa  is  the  subject  of  tiie  present 
artide. 

By  Ethiopia,  or  Aftkaa  Cttsh,  in  the  widest 
acoeptatMNi  of  tiie  name^  the  Hebrews  understood 
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the  whole  of  the  region  lying  south  of  Egypt 
above  Syene,  the  m(^ern  Assouan  (Ezek.  xxix. 
10 ;  XXX.  6).  Its  limits  on  the  west  and  south 
were  undefined ;  but  they  probably  regarded  it 
as  extending  eastward  as  for  as  the  Red  Sea,  if 
not  as  including  some  of  the  islands  in  that  sea, 
such  as  the  ikmous  Topaz  Isle  (Jpb  xzviii.  19). 
It  thus  corresponded,  though  only  in  a  vague  and 
general  sense,  to  the  countries  known  to  us  as 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  so  famous  for  the  Nile  and 
other  great  rivers. 

But  that  part  of  the  vast  region  of  Cush  which 
seems  chieny  intended  in  these  and  most  other 
passages  of  Scripture  is  the  tract  of  country  in 
U^per  Nubia,  which  became  fkmous  in  anti- 
quity as  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia^  or  the  state 
of  Meroc.  The  Ethiopian  nations  generally 
ranked  low  in  tbe  scale  of  civilization';  never- 
theless (to  use  tbe  language  of  Heeren),  there  did 
exist  a  better  cultivated,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
a  civilized  Ethiopian  people ;  who  dwelt  in  cities ; 
who  erected  temples  and  other  edifices;  who, 
though  without  letters,  bad  hieroglyphics;  who 
had  government  and  laws;  and  the  fame  of  whose 
progress  in  knowledge  and  the  social  arts  spread 
in  the  earliest  ages  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  earth.*  Meroe  Proper  lay  between  the  river 
Astaboras  (now  the  Atbara  or  Tacazz6)  on  the 
east,  ami  the  Nile  on  the  west  Though  not  com- 
pletely enclosed  with  rivers,  it  was  called  an 
islan(C  because,  as  Pliny  observes,  the  various 
streams  which  flowed  around  it  were  all  con- 
sidered as  branches  of  the  Nile.  Its  surface  ex- 
ceeded that  of  Sicily  more  than  a  half,  and  it 
corresponded  pretty  nearly  to  the  present  pro- 
vince of  Atbara,  between  13°  and  18^  N.  lat  In 
modem  times  it  formed  a  great  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sennaar,  and  the  southern  portion 
belongs  to  Abyssinia.  Upon  the  island  of  Meroe 
lay  a  city  of  tbe  same  name,  the  metropolis  of 
the  kin^om,  the  site  of  which  has  been  dis- 
oovered  near  a  place  called  Assur,  about  twenty 
miles  N.  of  the  town  of  Shendy,  under  17^  N 
iat  The  splendid  ruins  of  temples,  pvramids, 
and  other  edifices  found  here  and  throughout  the 
district  attest  the  high  desree  of  civilization  and 
art  amon^  the  ancient  Ethiopians. 

Aocordmg  to  Josephus,  the  ancient  name  of 
Meroe  was  Seha.  Now  in  the  Scriptures  this 
oonntry  of  Afirican  Seba  is  classed  with  the 
Arabian  Sheba  as  a  rich  but  fkr-distant  land  (Ps. 
Ixxii.  10).  In  Isa.  xliii.  3,  God  says  to  Israel, 
'  I  have  given  Egypt  for  thy  ransom ;  Cush  and 
Seba  in  thy  stead:'  and  in  Isa.  xlv.  14,  'The 
wealth  of  Egypt,  and  the  merchandise  of  Cush 
and  of  the  Sebai'm,  men  of  stature,  shall  pass  over 
to  thee  and  shall  be  thine.' 

In  the  age  of  Herodotus,  the  countries  known 
to  us  as  Nubia  and  Sennaar  were  occupied  by  two 
different  races,  one  of  whom  he  includes  under 
the  general  appellation  of  Ethiopians,  the  other 
an  immigratory  Arabian  race  leading,  for  the 
most  part,  a  nomadic  life.  This  distinctioo  has 
continued  down  to  the  present  day.  Among  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  the  first  place  is  due  to 
the  Nubians,  who  are  well-f<nined,  strong,  and 
muscular,  and  with  nothing  whatever  of  the 
negro  physiognomy.  They  go  armed  with  spear, 
sword,  and  a  shield  of  the  skin  of  the  hippopo- 
tamitt.  South  of  Dongola  is  the  country  of  the 
SdMygias,  wbow  wanioct  are  honemen,  also 
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armed  with  a  double-pointed  spear,  a  sword,  i 
a  large  shield  (comp.  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  the  *  Cnshites 
who  handle  the  shield ').  They  were  completely 
independent  till  subdu^  by  Mehemet  Ali,  pacha 
of  Egypt  It  is  in  their  country  that  the  pyra- 
midal monuments  which  adorned  the  ancient 
Meroe  are  first  met  with.  Next  comes  the  ter> 
ritory  of  the  Berbers,  strictly  so  called,  who^ 
though  speaking  Arabic,  evidently  belong  to  the 
Nubuin  race.  Above  these  regions  beyond  the 
Tacazz^  and  alone  the  Nile  the  g[reat  mass  of  the 
inhabitants,  thou^  sometimes  with  a  mixture  of 
other  blood,  may  be  regarded  as  of  Arab  origin. 
But  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea  there  is  still,  as  of  old,  a  variety  of  scattered 
aboriginal  tribes,  among  whom  the  Arabic  is 
much  less  common.  Some  of  them  spread  them- 
selves over  the  plains  of  the  Astaboras,  or  Ta- 
cazze,  being  compelled  to  remove  their  encamp- 
ments, sometimes  by  the  inundations  of  the  river, 
at  other  times  by  the  attacks  of  the  dreaded  ximb^ 
or  gad-fly,  described  by  Bruce,  and  which  he 
supposes  to  be  the  *  fly  which  is  in  the  utmost 
part  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt'  (Isa.  vii.  18). 
Another  remarkable  Ethiopio  race  in  ancient 
times  was  the  Macrobiantt  so  called  from  their 
supposed  longevity.  They  were  represented  by 
the  ambassadors  of  Cambyses  as  a  very  tali  race, 
who  elected  the  highest  in  stature  as  king :  gold 
was  so  abundant  that  they  bound  their  prisoners 
with  golden  fetters^-circumstances  which  again 
remind  us  of  Isaiah's  description  of  Ethiopia  and 
Seba  in  ch.  xlv.  14. 

With  regard  to  the  ancient  civilization  of 
Ethiopia  Proper,  or  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  it 
was  closely  connected  with  the  religion  of  the 
country,  which  was  the  worship  of  Ammon  and 
his  kindred  deities,  and  the  '  Oracles  of  Ammon ' 
were  its  main  support  The  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  race  or  caste  of  priests,  who  chose 
from  among  themselves  a  king ;  and  this  form 
continued  down  to  the  reign  in  Egypt  of  the 
second  Ptolemy,  when  Ergamenes,  at  that  time 
king,  massacred  the  priests  in  their  sanctuary, 
and  became  absolute  monarch. 

Of  the  history  of  Ethiopia,  previous  to  that 
last  revolution,  only  scanty  mfonnation  has  been 
preserved,  but  it  is  enough  to  evince  its  high 
anti<fuity  and  its  early  aggrandisement  In  the 
Persian  period  it  was  certainly  an  independent 
and  important  state,  which  Cambyses  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  subdue.  But  its  most  flourishing 
era  was  between  the  years  b.c.  800  and  700,  when 
arose  three  potent  kings,  Sabaoo,  Sevechns,  and 
Tkrhako,  or  Tirhakah,  who  extended  their  con- 
quests over  a  great  part  of  Egypt  Sevechus  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  So  or  Sua  kins  of 
Egypt,  to  whom  an  embassy  was  sent  by  Hoshea, 
king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xvii.  4),  whose  reign 
ended  B.C.  722.  He  was  thus  the  oontemporanr 
of  Salmanassar,  king  of  Assyria,  as  was  Tirhakah 
of  the  next  Assyrian  monarch,  Sennacherib,  who 
(about  the  year  b.c.  714)  was  deterred  firmn  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  merely  by  the  rumour  that 
Tirhakah  was  advancing  against  him  (2  Kings 
xix.  9).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  remarkable  prophecy  in  the  18th  chapter  of 
Isaiah  was  addressed  to  Tirhakah  and  his  people, 
to  announce  to  them  the  sudden  overtiirow  of 
the  Assyrian  host  before  Jerusalem.  In  vene  7 
almoat  verhutm^  it  it  iolimated  tiuit^  tlitKkat 
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tlie  mighty  deeds  of  the  God  of  Jadah,  this 
distant  people  should  send  gifts  to  his  dwelling- 
I  place  at  Zion.  They  were,  no  doubt,  amon^  the 
*  many'  who  are  described  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  23, 
as  having  '  brought  gifts  unto  Jehovah  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  presents  to  king  Hezekiah,  so  that  he 
was  magnified  in  the  sight  of  all  the  nations.' 
But  it  is  remarked  by  Gesenius  that  the  expec- 
tation of  the  entire  conversion  of  (he  Ethiopians 
is  frequently  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  prophets 
(Isa.  xlv.  14;  Zeph.  iii.  10;  Ps.  Ixviii.  32; 
Ixxzvii.  4);  and  lie  adds,  'Those  who  take 
pleasure  in  tracing  the  fulfilment  of  such  phe- 
dictious  in  subsequent  history  may  find  it  in 
Acts  viii.  27  Tthe  conversion  both  to  Judaism 
and  Christianity  of  the  treasurer  of  Queen 
Caudace),  and  still  more  in  the  circumstance 
that  Abyssinia  is  to  this  day  the  only  great 
Christian  state  in  the  eastern  world/ 

If  we  go  back  about  two  centuries,  to  the 
reign  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah  (b.c.  950),  we  read 
of  Zerah,  or  rather  Zerach,  an  Ethiopian  going 
out  against  him  with  a  host  of  a  thousand 
thousand  men  and  three  hundred  chariots  (2 
Chron.  xiv.  9).  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  was 
an  Ethiopian  monarch  or  commander,  or  only  a 
mere  Cushite  adventurer ;  but  that  his  anny  was 
mainly  of  African  and  not  Arabian  original  is 
evident  from  the  fact  of  its  having  included 
Ubyaus  as  well  as  Cushites  (2  Chron.  zvi.  8), 
and  from  the  mention  of  war-chariots,  which 
n«ver  were  in  use  in  Arabia.  Farther  back  than 
this  the  records  of  history  are  silent 

The  state  of  Meroe  appears  to  have  resembled 
the  larger  states  in  the  mterior  of  Africa  at  the 
present  day,  comprising  a  number  of  difierent 
races  or  tribes  united  together  by  no  strong  poli- 
tical bond,  but  by  a  common  form  of  worship, 
which  placed  the  rule  in  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
hood, tne  dominant  caste  of  the  country.  There 
b  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  separate 
colonies  of  the  priest-caste  spread  from  Meroe 
into  Egypt;  and  the  primaeval  monuments  in 
Ethiopia  strongly  confirm  the  native  traditions 
reported  by  Diodorus  Siculns,  that  the  worship' 
of  Ammon  and  Osiris  originated  in  Meroe,  and 
thus  render  highly  probable  the  opinion  that 
conmieroe  and  civilization,  science  and  art,  de- 
scended into  Egypt  from  Nubia  and  the  upper 
re^ns  of  the  Nile.  One  great  cause  of^the 
early  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  Ethiopia  was 
the  carrying-trade,  of  which  it  was  the  centre, 
between  India  and  Arabia  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  interior  of  Africa,  and  especially  Egypt,  on 
the  other. 

Queen  Candaoe,  who  is  mentioned  in  Acts  viii. 
27,  was  doubtless  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Meroe 
[Camdace],  where  it  is  likely  a  form  of  Judusm 
was  at  that  period  professed  by  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  seems  to  have  be^  the  case  in 
the  a4iaoent  region  of  Abyssinia.  The  prophets 
(e.g.  Isa.  xL  11)  sometunes  allude  to  the  Jews 
who  were  scattered  throughout  Cush.  Ebed- 
melech,  the  benevolent  eunuch  of  King  Zede- 
kiah,  who  showed  such  kindness  to  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  was  an  Ethiopian  (Jer.  xzxviii.  7; 
oomp.  Acts  viii.  27).  Josephus  calls  the  queen 
of  Sheba,  who  visited  Solomon,  a  queen  of  Epypt 
and  Ethiopia,  and  with  this  agrees  the  tradition 
■  ot  the  Abyssiniant.  But  Sheba  was  undoubtedly 
tt  Anbift  Fdis,  thougii  it  is  ponible  that,  la 
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remote  actiqnity,  the  sovereignty  of  its  monarchs 
extended  across  the  Red  Sea  to  the  coast  of 
Ethiopia. 

EVANGELISTS.    This  term  is   applied  in 
the  New  Testament  to  a  certain  class  of  Chris- 
tian teachers  who  were  not  fixed  to  any  parti- 
cular spot,  but  travelled  either  independently,  or 
under  the  direction  of  one  or  other  of  the  Apos- 
tles, for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  Gospel,  i 
Philip,  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  is  termed  the 
Evangelist  (Acts    xxi.   8).      St   Paul    exhorts  I 
Timothy  '  to  do  the  work  of  an  Evangelist  *  (2  ! 
Tim.  iv.  5) ;  and  though  this  name  is  not  given  \ 
to  Titus,  the  injunctions  addressed  to  him,  and 
the  services  he  rendered,  are  so  similar  as  to 
render  the  propriety  of  applying  it  to  him  un-  i 
(questionable.    In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ■ 
(iv.   11)  the  EuangditU  are  expressly  distin-  ; 
gnished  from    the  pastore  and  teaehen.     The  | 
chief  points  of  difierenoe  appear  to  be  that  the 
former  were  itinerant,  the  latter  stationary ;  the  I 
former  were  employed  in  introducing  the  Gospel  ' 
where  it  was  before  unknown;  the  business  of 
the  latter  was  to  confirm  and  instruct  the  con-  ! 
verts  statedl;|r  and  permanently. 

EVK  {living),  the  name  o*f  the  first  woman.  | 
Her  history  is  contained  in  that  of  Adam,  which  i 
see.  I 

EVENING.    [Dat.I 

EV1L-MER01)ACH,  son  and  successor  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  ^ho^  on  his  ' 
accession  to  the  throne  (b.c.  562),  released  the 
captive  king  of  Judah,  Jehoiachin,  from  prisoDj 
treated  him  with  kindness  and  distinction,  and 
set  his  throne  above  the  thrones  of  the  other  con- 
quered kings  who  were  detained  at  Babylon  (2 
Kings  zxv.  27 ;  Jer.  Iii.  31-34)  [Chaldaans]. 
A  Jewish  tradition  (noticed  by  Jerome  on  Isa. 
xiv.  29)  ascribes  this  kindness  to  a  personal 
friendship  which  Evil-merodach  had  contracted 
with  the  Jewish  king,  when  he  was  himself  con- 
signed to  prison  b^  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  on 
recovering  from  his  seven  years*  monomania, 
took  ofience  at  some  part  of  the  conduct  of  his 
son,  by  whom  the  government  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  administered.  But  this  story  was  pn>> 
bably  invented  to  account  for  the  fact. 

EUNFCE,  the  mother  of  Timothy,  a  Jewess, 
although  married  to  a  Greek  and  bearing  a 
Greek  name,  which  sisnifies  aood  mctorg.  She 
was  a  believer  in  Chnst,  ana  even  her  mother 
Lois  lived  in  the  faith  of  the  expected  Messiah, 
if  she  did  not  live  to  know  that  he  had  come  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (2  Tim.  L  5 ; 
Acts  xvL  1). 

EUNUCH.  This  word,  which  we  have 
adopted  Arom  the  Greek,  has,  in  its  literal  sense, 
the  harmless  roeaniue  of  '  bed-keeper,'  t.  e.  one 
who  has  the  charge  of  beds  and  bed-chambers ; 
but  as  only  persons  deprived  of  their  virility 
have,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  been  em- 
ployed in  Oriental  harems,  and  as  such  persons 
are  employed  almost  exclusively  in  diis  kbd 
of  service,  the  word  'bed-keeper*  became  sy- 
nonymous with  *castratus.'  In  fiict  there  are 
few  eastern  languages  in  which  the  condition  &l 
those  persons  is  more  directly  expressed  than  by 
the  name  of  some  post  or  station  in  which  they 
are  usually  fbwid.  The  admission  to  the  re- 
cesses of  the  harem,  which  is  in  fhct  the  domestic 
eilidiliahinent  of  iit  priiioe,  gives  the  emnelis 
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sudh  peculiar  advantages  of  access  to  the  n^yal 
ear  and  person,  as  orten  enables  them  to  exer- 
cise an  important  inflaenoe,  and  to  rise  to 
stations  of  great  trust  and  power  in  'Eastern. 
courts.  Hence  it  would  seem  that,  in  Egypt,  for 
instance,  the  word  which  indicated  an  eunuch 
was  applied  to  any  court  officer,  whether  a  cas- 
tratus  or  not  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36 ;  zxziz.  1). 

Authority  would  be  superfluous  in  proof  of  a 
matter  of  such  common  knowledge  as  the  em- 
ployment of  eunuchs,  and  especially  of  black 
eunuchs,  in  the  courts  and  harems  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  East.  A  noble  law,  which,  how- 
ever, evinces  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  prior 
to  Moses,  made  castration  illej^l  among  the 
Jews  (Lev.  xxi.  20 ;  Deut  xxiii.  I).  But  the 
Hebrew  princes  did  not  choose  to  understand  this 
law  as  interdicting  the  use  of  those  who  had 
been  made  eunuchs  by  others ;  for  that  they  had 
them,  and  that  thev  were  sometimes,  iif  not 
generallv,  blacks,  and  that  the  chief  of  them  was 
regarded  as  holding  an  important  and  influential 
post,  appears  from  1  Kings  xxiL  9 ;  2  Kings 
viiL  6;  ix.  32,  33;  xx.  18;  xxiiL  11;  Jer. 
xxxviii.  7;  xxxix.  16;  xli.  16.  Samuel  was 
aware  that  eunuchs  would  not  fail  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  regal  court;  for  he  thus  forewarns 
the  people,  '  He  Tthe  king)  will  take  the  tenth 
of  your  seed  and  of  your  vineyard,  and  give  to 
his  eunuchs  [A.  V. '  officers  'J  and  to  his  servants' 
(1  Sam.  viil  15).  , 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  eunuchs  were 
probably  obtained  from  a  great  distance,  and  at 
an  expense  which  must  have  limited  their  em- 
ployment to  the  royal  establishment ;  and  this  is 
very  much  the  case  even  at  present 

In  Matt  xix.  12,  the  term  *  eunuch  *  is  applied 
figuratively  to  persous  naturally  impotent  In 
the  same  verse  mention  is  also  made  of  persons 
*who  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake ;'  which  is  a  manifestly 
hyperbolical  description  of  such  as  lived  in 
voluntary  abstinence  (oomp.  Matt  t.  29,  30); 
although  painful  examples  have  occurred  (as  in 
the  case  of  Origen)  of  a  disposition  to  interpret 
the  phrase  too  literally. 

EWDIAS,  a  female  member  of  the  church 
at  Philippi,  who  seems  to  have  been  at  variance 
with  another  female  member  named  Syntyche. 
Paul  describes  them  as  women  who  had  'la- 
boured much  with  him  in  the  Gospel,'  and  im- 
plores them  to  be  of  one  mind  (Philip,  iv.  2,  3). 

EUPHRATES,  termed  in  Deut  L  7,  'the 
great  river,'  where  it  is  mentioned  as  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  land  which  (ver.  8)  God  gave 
to  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  In  Gren.  ii.  14> 
the  Euphrates  is  stated  to  be  the  fourth  of  the 
rivers  which  flowed  from  a  common  stream  in 
the  garden  of  Eden.  Divines  and  geographers 
have  taken  much  trouble  in  order  to  learn  the 
positioa  of  Eden  from  the  geographical  parti- 
culars given  in  the  Bible,  without  remembering 
that  probably  nothing  more  than  a  popular  de- 
scription was  intended. 

In  consequence  of  its  ma^itnde  and  import- 
anoe,  the  E^iphrates  was  designated  and  known 
as  *  Uie  river,  being  b]r  flur  the  most  consideraUe 
stream  in  Western  Asia.  Thus  in  Exod.  xxiii. 
81,  we  read,  'frooi  the  desert  unto  the  river' 
(oomp.  Isa.  viiL  7). 

It  IMS  two 


BUPHBATES 

and  an  eabtem — ^whieh  rise  in  the  moantaina  of 
Armenia.  Of  these  streams  the  western  is  the 
shorter,  and  is  called  Kara  Sou  or  Melas;  the 
eastern  is  itself  made  up  of  several  streams,  the 
longest  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Muraud,  or 
Phrat  The  two  arms  unite  about  three  days' 
journey  from  Erzeroom,  near  which  rise  two  oi 
the  tributaries  that  concur  in  forming  the  Phrat 
Thus  uniting,  they  give  rise  to  the  Euphrates 
strictly  so  called,  which,  flowing  to  the  south, 
divides  Armenia  from  Cappadocia;  but,  being 
driven  westward  by  the  Anti-Taurus  and  Taurus 
mountains,  it  works  its  circuitous  way  through 
narrow  passes  and  over  cataracts,  until,  breaking 
through  a  defile  formed  by  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Mons  Amanus  (Alma  Dagh),  and  the  north- 
western extremity  of  Mons  Taurus,  it  reaches  the 
plain  country  not  fhr  from  Samosata  (Schemisat ), 
then  winds  south  anft  south-east,  passing  the  north 
of  Syria,  and  the  north-east  of  Arabia  Deserta, 
and  at  length,  after  many  winding  unites  witii 
the  Tigris,  and  thus  united  finds  its  termination 
in  the  Persian  Gul£  In  conjunction  with  the 
Tigris,  it  forms  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of  Meso- 
potamia, over  which  it  flows  or  is  carried  by 
canals,  and  thus  diffuses  abroad  fertility  and 
beauty.  At  Bagdad  and  Hillah  (Babylon),  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  approach  comparatively 
near  to  each  other,  hut  separate  aeaiu,  forming  a 
kind  of  ample  basin,  till  they  finally  become  one 
at  Koorma.  Under  the  Ocsars  the  Euphrates 
was  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Koman  empire, 
as  under  David  it  was  the  natural  limit  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy. 

Although  occasionally  much  more,  the  breadth 
of  the  Euphrates  varies  between  200  and  4mi 
yards ;  but  for  a  distance  of  60  miles  through  the 
Lemlun  marshes  the  main  stream  narrows  to 
about  80  yards.  The  general  depth  of  the  Upper 
Euphrates  exceeds  8  net,  but  is  shallow  enough 
in  some  places  for  laden  camels  to  pass  in  autumn, 
the  water  rising  to  their  bellies,  or  about  4)  feet 
In  point  of  current  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  slug- 
gish stream ; .  for,  except  in  the  height  of  the 
flooded  season,  when  it  approaches  5  miles  an 
hour,  it  varies  from  2|  to  3^  with  a  much  lareer 
portion  of  its  course  under  3  than  above.  The 
length  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  river,  reck- 
oning from  Bir  to  Bussora,  is  143  miles;  the 
lengu  of  the  entire  stream,  1400  miles.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  fish.  The  water  is  somewhat  turbid ; 
but,  when  purified,  is  pleasant  and  salubrious. 

The  river  b^ns  to  rise  in  March,  and  con- 
tinues ritiuf  tiH  the  latter  end  of  May.  The 
consequent  mcrease  of  its  volume  and  rapidity  is 
attributable  to  the  early  rains,  which,  falling  in 
the  Armenian  mountams,  swell  its  mountain  tri- 
butaries ;  and  also  in  the  main  to  the  melting  of 
the  winter  snows  in  these  lofty  regions.  About 
the  middle  of  November  the  Euphrates  has 
reached  its  lowest  ebb,  and  ceasing  to  decrease* 
becomes  tranquil  and  sluggish. 

In  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times  the  Eu- 
phrates was  used  for  navigation.  Herodotus 
states  that  boats—either  corades  or  rafts,  floated 
hj  inflated  skins — brought  the  produce  of  Araia- 
nia  down  to  Babylon.  The  trade  thus  carried 
on  was  considerable.  A  great  deal  of  navisatioo 
is  still  carried  on  Anom  Ba^gdad  to  Hillsi,  the 
ancient  Babylon ;  but  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
ooontiy  prevents  any  above  the  latter  jiaw. 
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The  prophets  made  use  of  the  Enphratm  as  a 
figarativc  description  of  the  Assyrian  power,  as 
the  Nile  n'ith  them  represented  the  power  of 
Egypt ;  thus  in  Isa.  viii.  7,  *  The  Lord  bringeth 
up  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  river,  strong  and 
many,  even  the  king  of  Assyria'  (Jer.  ii.  18). 

EUROC'LYDON.     [Winds.] 

EU'TYCHUS,  a  younc  man  of  Troas,  who 
sat  in  the  open  window  of  the  third  floor  while 
St.  Paul  was  preaching  late  in  the  night,  and 
who,  being  overcome  by  sleep,  fell  oat  into  the 
court  below.  He  was  *  taken  up  dead ;'  but  the 
Apostle,  going  down,  extended  hmiself  upon  the 
b(xly  and  embraced  it,  like  the  prophets  of  old 
'1  Kings  xvii.  21 ;  2  Kings  iv,84);  and  when  he 
felt  the  signs  of  returning  life,  restored  him  to 
his  friends,  with  the  assurance  that  *  his  life  was 
in  him.'  Before  Padl  departed  in  the  morning 
the  youth  was  brought  to  him  alive  and  well. 
It  is  disputed  whether  Eutychus  was  really  dead, 
or  only  m  a  swoon ;  and  hence,  whether  a  miracle 
was  performed  or  not  It  is  admitted  that  the 
circumstances,  and  the  words  of  Paul  himself^ 
sanction  the  notion  that  the  young  man  was  not 
actually  dead ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  words  of  the  narrator,  *  taken  up 
dead,'  are  too  plain  to  Justify  us  in  receiving 
them  in  the  modified  sense  of '  taken  up  fbr  dead,' 
which  that  interpretation  requires  (Acts  zx  5-12). 

EXECRATION.  The  Greek  word  so  ren- 
dered bceurs  in  Num.  xxiii.  8 ;  xxiv.  9 ;  Josh*, 
vi.  26 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  43.  It  is  used  also  in  pro- 
fime  authors  to  denote  the  imprecations  whicn  it 
was  customary  among  ancient  nations  to  pro- 
nonnoe  upon  their  enemies  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  down  the  divine  wrath,  branding  them 
with  mfhrny,  and  exciting  against  them  2ie  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude,  lliese  imprecations  were 
chiefly  pronounced  by  priests,  enchanters,  or 
prophets  [BaIjAAm].  The  Athenians  made  use 
of  them  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  They  con- 
vened an  assembly,  in  which  it  was  decrera  that 
all  statues,  inseriptions,  or  festivals  among  them, 
in  anv  way  relating  to  him  or  his  ancestors, 
should  be  destroyed,  and  every  other  possible  re- 
miBiseence  of  him  profkned ;  and  that  the  priests, 
as  often  as  they  prayed  for  the  success  of  the 
Athenian  affiurs,  should  pray  for  the  ruin  of 
Philip.  It  was  also  customary,  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  after  having  destroyed  cities 
in  war,  the  revival  of  whose  strength  they 
dreaded,  to  pronounce  execrations  upon  those 
who  should  rebuild  them.  The  Romaitt  pub- 
lished a  decree  full  of  execrations  against  tnose 
who  should  rebuild  Carthage.  An  inddent  some- 
what analogous  is  related  (Josh.  vi.  26)  after  the 
taking  of  Jericha  Prom  the  words  <  and  Joshua 
adjui^  them  at  that  time,*  it  is  likely  that  he 
acted  under  a  divine  intimation  that  Jericho 
should  continue  in  ruins,  as  a  monument  of  the 
dirina  displeasure  and  a  warning  to  posterity.' 
The  words  *  cursed  be  the  man  (the  indimdwu) 
before  the  Lord  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this 
etty  Jericho,'  although  transformed  into  an  ex- 
ecration by  the  word  sttpplied  by  the  translators, 
amoont  to  no  more  than  a  prediction  that  *  he 
shall  lav  the  fbundation  thereof  in  his  first-bom, 
and  in  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set  up  the  gates 
of  it,'  that  is.  he  shall  meet  with  so  many  impe- 
ditnenti  to  his  undertaking  that  he  shall  ont4ive 
aU  bk  cflttldresi  d^nff  in  m  eaunt  vf  natare  be- 
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ibre  he  shall  complete  it  Execrations  were  also 
pronounced  upon  cities  and  their  inhabitants  be- 
fore undertaking  a  siege,  and  before  engaging 
with  enemies  in  war.  The  execrations  m  the 
83rd  Psalm,  probably  written  on  ihe  occasion  of 
the  confederacy  against  Jehoshaphat,  and  other 
instances  of  a  like  nature,  partake  of  the  execra- 
tions of  the  heathen  in  nothing  but  form,  being 
the  inspired  predictions  or  denunciations  of  divine 
vengeance  against  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  notwithstanding  the  proofk  they  had 
witnessed  of  his  supremacy ;  and  the  object  of 
these  imprecations,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
is  charitable,  namely,  their  conversion  to  the  true 
religion  (ver.  18 ;  see  also  Ps.  lix.  12). 

EXCXDUS.  The  intention  of  Jehovah  to  de- 
liver the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage  was 
made  known  to  Moses  from  the  burning  bush  at 
Mount  Horeb,  while  he  kept  the  flock  of  Jethro, 
his  father-in-law.  Under  the  divine  direction 
Moaes,  in  conjunction  with  Aaron,  assembled  the 
elders  of  the  nation,  and  acquainted  them  with 
the  gracious  design  of  Heaven.  After  this  they 
had  an  interview  with  Pharaoh,  and  requested 
permission  fbr  the  people  to  go,  in  order  to  hold 
a  feast  unto  God  in  the  wilderness.  The  result 
was,  not  only  refusal,  but  the  doublin^^  of  all  the 
burdens  which  the  Israelites  had  previously  had 
to  bear.  Moses  hereupon,  sufiering  reproach 
from  his  people,  consults  Jehovah,  who  assures 
him  that  he  would  compel  Pharaoh  <  to  drive 
them  out  of  his  land.'  '  I  will  rid  ^'ou  out  of  their 
bondage,  and  I  will  redeem  you  with  a  stretched- 
out  arm  and  with  great  judgments  *  (Exod.  iiL-vi. 
6).  Then  ensue  a  series  of  miracles,  commonly 
called  the  plagues  of  Egypt  (Exod.  vi.-xli.) 
[Plaoub].  At  last,  overcome  by  the  calamities 
sent  upon  him,  Pharaoh  yielded  all  that  was  de- 
manded, saying, '  Rise  up,  and  get  yon  forth  from 
among  my  people,  both  ye  and  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and  go  serve  the  Lord  as  ye  have  said; 
also  take  your  flocks  and  your  herds,  and  be 
gone.'  Thus  driven  out,  the  Israelites,  to  the 
number  of  about  600,000  adults,  besides  children, 
left  the  land,  attended  by  a  mixed  multitude, 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  even  very  much 
cattle  (Exod.  xii.  31,  sq.).  Being  *  thrust  out'  of 
the  country,  they  had  not  time  to  prepare  for 
themselves  suitable  provisions,  and  therefore  they 
baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the  dough  which  they 
brought  forth  out  of  Egypt 

On  the  night  of  the  self-same  day  which  ter- 
minated a  period  of  430  years,  during  which  they 
had  been  in  Egypt,  were  they  led  forth  from  Ra- 
meses,  or  Goshen  [GoshenI  They  are  not  iaid 
to  have  crossed  the  river  Nile,  whence  we  may 
infer  that  Goshen  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river.  Their  first  station  was  at  Sucooth  (Exod 
xii.  87).  The  nearest  way  into  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise was  through  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 
This  route  would  have  required  them  to  keep  on 
in  a  north-east  direction.  It  pleased  their  divine 
conductor,  however,  not  to  take  this  patii,  lest 
being  opposed  by  the  Philistines,  the  Israelites 
should  turn  back  at  the  sight  of  war  into  Egypt 
If,  then,  Philistia  was  to  be  avoided,  the  course 
would  lie  nearly  direct  east  or  south-east.  Pur- 
suing this  route,  *the  armies'  come  to  Etham, 
their  next  station,  'in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness* 
(Exod.  xiii.  17,  sq.).  Here  they  encamped.  Dia- 
pa*ch,  however,  was  denrable.     They  joonwy 
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day  and  night,  not  without  divine  {[oidanoe,  fbr 

*  the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of 
a  cloud,  to  lead  them  the  way ;  and  by  night  in  a 
pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light;  to  go  by  day 
and  night'  This  special  guidance  could  not  well 
have  been  meant  merely  to  show  the  way  through 
the  desert ;  fbr  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  in 
so  great  a  multitude  no  persons  knew  the  road 
over  a  country  lyinff  near  to  that  in  which  they 
and  their  ancestors  had  dwelt,  and  which  did  not 
extend  more  than  some  forty  miles  across.  The 
divine  guides  were  doubtless  intended  to  conduct 
the  Israelites  in  that  way  and  to  that  spot  where 
the  hand  of  God  would  be  most  sigpially  displayed 
in  their  rescue  and  in  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh. 
'  I  will  be  honoured  upon  Pharaoh  and  upon  all 
his  host,  that  the  l^ptians  may  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord.'  For  this  purpose  Moses  is  directed  of 
QoA  to  <  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that 
they  turn  and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  b^ 
tween  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal- 
sephon ;  before  it  shall  ve  encamp  by  the  sea . 
and  they  did  so'  (Exoa.  xiv.  2-4).  We  have 
already  seen  reason  to  think  that  the  direction  of 
the  Israelites  was  to  the  east  or  south-east  *  tiris 
turning  must  have  been  in  the  latter  diie^tion, 
else  they  would  have  been  carried  down  towards 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  which  they  were  to 
avoid.  Let  the  word  *  turn  *  be  marked ;  it  is  a 
strong  term,  and  seems  to  imply  that  the  line  of 
the  march  was  bent  considerably  towards  the 
south,  or  the  interior  of  the  land.  The  children 
of  Israel  then  are  now  encamped  before  Pi-hahi- 
roth,  between  Mi^ol  and  the  sea,  also  '  by  the 
sea.'    Their  position  was  such  that  they  were 

*  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness  had  shut 
them  in.' 

A  new  scene  ift  now  laid  open.  News  is  carried 
to  Pharaoh  which  leads  him  to  see  that  the  reason 
assigned  (namely,  a  sacrifice  in  the  wilderness) 
is  but  a  pretext ;  that  the  Israelites  had  really 
fled  from  nis  yoke ;  and  also  that,  through  some 
(to  him)  unaccountable 'error,  they  had  gone  to- 
wards the  south-east,  had  resumed  the  sea,  and 
were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  He  summons  his 
troops  and  sets  out  in  pursuit^*  all  the  horses 
and  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and  his  horsemen  and 
his  army;'  and  he  *  overtook  them  eueamping  by 
the  sea,  beside  Pi-hahiroth,  before  Baal-sephon ' 
(Exod.  xiv.  9).  The  Israelites  see  their  pursuing 
enemy  approach,  and  are  alarmed.  Moses  as- 
sures them  of  divine  aid.  A  promise  was  given 
as  of  God  that  the  Israelites  should  go  on  dry 
ground  through  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  and  that 
the  Egyptians,  attempting  the  same  path,  should 
be  destroyed:  'and  I  wUl  get  me  Iwnour  upon 
Pharaoh  and  all  his  host,  upon  his  chariots  and 
his  horsemen'  (ver.  17).  Here  a  very  extraor^ 
dinary  event  takes  nlaee:  <The  angel  of  God, 
which  went  before  tne  camp  of  Israel,  removed 
and  went  behind  them ;  and  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud  went  fh>m  before  their  fiioe  and  stood  be- 
hind them ;  and  it  came  between  the  camp  of 
the  Emtians  and  the  camp  of  Israel ;  and  it  was 
a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave  light 
by  night  to  these ;  so  that  the  one  came  not  near 
the  other  all  the  night'  (ver.  19,  20).  Then 
oooics  the  division  of  the  waters,  which  we  give 
in  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian:  *And 
Mows  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and 
akm  iMdmmtd  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong 
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east  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  9ry 
land,  and  the  waters  were  divided.  And  the 
children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea 
upon  the  dry  ground;  and  the  waters  were  a 
wall  unto  them  on  th^ir  right  hand  and  on  their 
left  And  the  Eg}'ptians  pursued  and  went  in 
tSter  them  to  the  midst  <f  tht  ua^  even  all  Pha- 
raoh's horses,  his  chariots,  and  his  horsemen.' 
Delays  are  now  occasioned  to  the  Egyptians; 
their  chariot-wheels  are  sapematurallv  taken  off, 
so  that  *  in  the  morning-watch  they  drave  them 
heavily.'  The  Egyptians  are  troubled;  they 
urge  each  other  to  fly  fh)m  the  fhee  of  Israel 
*  'Dien  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the 
sea,  and  the  sea  retnmed  to  his  strength  when 
the  morning  appeared ;  and  the  Egyptians  fled 
againi»t  it ;  and  tne  Lord  overthrew  the  JBgyptians 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  And  the  waters  returned 
and  covered  the  chariots  and  the  horsemen  and  all 
the  host  ff  Pharaoh  that  came  into  the  sea  after 
them;  there  remained  not  as  much  as  one  of 
them.  But  the  clnldren  of  Israel  walked  upon 
dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  the  waters 
were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand  and 
on  their  left  And  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians  dead 
upon  the  sea-shore:  utuI  the  people  feared  the 
Lord,  and  believea  the  Lord  and  his  servant 
Moses'  (ver.  28-31).  . 

Such  is  the  bearing  and  import  of  the  sacred 
narrative.  If  any  intelligent  reader,  knowing 
taothing  of  the  the^ies  of  learned  men,  were  to 
peruse  the  account  given  in  Exodus  with  a  map 
before  him,  he  wotud,  we  doubt  not,  be  led  to 
conclude  that  the  route  of  the  Israelites  lay  to-  [ 
wards  the  south-east,  up  the  Red  Sea,  and  that : 
the  spot  where  they  crossed  was  at  a  place  encii^ ; 
cled  by  mountains  on  the  side  of  the  desert,  and ; 
fronted  by  deep  and  impassable  waters ;  he  would ' 
equally  conclude  that  the  writer  in  Exodus  in- 
tended to  represent  the  rescue  as  from  first*  to 
last  the  work  of  God.  Had  the  Israelites  been ' 
at  a  place  which  was  fordable  under  any  natural 
influences,  Pharaoh's  undertaking  was  absurd. 
He  knew  that  they  were  entangle, — mountains 
behind  and  on  either  hand,  while  the  deep  sea 
was  before  them.    Therefore  he  felt  sure  of  his ! 

Svej.  and  set  out  in  pursuit    Nothing  but  the 
ivine  interposition  foiled  and  punished  him,  at 
the  same  time  redeeming  the   Israeliti'S.    And| 
this  view,  which  the  unlearned  but  intelligent' 
reader  would  be  led  to  take,  involves,  in  fkct,  all 
that  is  important  in  the  case.    But  a  dislike  of 
the  miraculous  has  had  an  influence,  and  emdi- ; 
tion  has  tried  to  fix  the  precise  spot:  whence | 
have  arisen  views  and  theories  which  are  more 
or  less  discordant  with  the  Scripture,  or  are  con- 
cerned with  comparative  trifles.    So  fiir  as  aver- 
sion to  mirade  has  had  an  influence  in  the  hypo- 
theses which  have  been  given,  all  we  shall  remark 
is,  that  in  a  case  which  is  so  evidently  repre- 
sented as  the  sphere  of  miracle,  there  is  but  one 
alternative,— they  who  do  not  admit  the  miracle 
must  reject  the  narradve ;  and  far  better  would  it 
be  to  do  so  fhmkly  than  to  construct  hvpothctes 
which  are  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether, 
purely  arbitrary.    A  narrative  obviously  mira* 
culous  (in  the  intention  of  the  writer)  can  t>e 
explained,  satisfiustorily  on  no  rationalistic  prin- 
ciples :  this  is  not  to  expound  but  to  *  wrest    the 
Scriptures ;  a  positioa  which,  in  our  opinica,  has 
b6eDlUiyeMaaished,iD  rsbtioD  to  Iha  Ooapels, 


ag»inf(t  the  whole  of  the  rationalistic  school  of 
*  hiterpretation. 

I     The  account  now  given  must,  as  being  denved 
'  ironiediately  from  the  Scripture,  be  in  the  main 
correct.     If  the  authority  is  denied,  this  can  be 
done  effectually  by  no  other  means  than  by  dis> 
I  proving  in  general  the  authority  of  the  books 
I  whence  it  is  derived ;  and  it  may  with  truth  be 
affirmed,  that  no  view  opposed  to  that  given  can 
possess  greater  claims  on  our  credit  while  any 
I  mere  sceptical  opinion  must  rest  on  its  own  iu- 
I  trinsic  probability,  contested,  so  far  as  ic  opposes 
:  the  Scnpture,  by  scriptural  authority. 
I     When,  however,  we  descend  from  generals  to 
particulars,  and  attempt  to  ascertain  precise  loca- 
lities and  determine  details,  diversity  of  opinion 
may  easily  arise,  and  vai7ing  deffrees  of  pro- 
bability only  are  likely  to  attend  the  inve^tlga- 
.  tion.    For  instance,  the  immediate  spot  whicli 
Moses  proposed  to  »earh  was,  we  know,  on  the 
!  Red  Sea;  but  the  precise  line  which  he  took  de- 
pended of  course  on  the  ^lace  whence  he  set  out 
With  difier^ce  of  opinion  as  to  the  spot  where 
'  the  Hebrew  had  their  rendezvous,  there  cannot 
be  agre««nent  as  to  the  route  they  followed. 

Thi  position  of  Goshen,  where  the  Israelites 
wc;«  settled,  we  shall  endeavour  to  fix  in  another 
article.  It  is  enough  here  to  say,  that  it  was  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  probably  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Esh-Shnrkiyeh.  Rameses  was  the  place 
'  of  rendezvous.  The  direct  route  thence  to  the  Red 
Sea  was  along  the  valley  of  the  ancient  canal. 
B^  this  way  the  distance  was  about  thirty-five 
miles.  From  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  however,  there 
runs  a  range  of  hills  eastward  to  the  Red  Sea,  the 
western  extremity  of  whicli,  not  far  from  Cairo, 
j  18  named  Jebel-Alokattem ;  Uie  eastern  extremity 
;  is  termed  Jebel-Attaka»  which,  with  its  promon- 
tory Ras  Attaka,  runs  into  the  Red  Sea.  between 
,  the  two  extremes,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of 
.  the  range,  is  an  opening  which  affords  a  road  for 
.caravans.  Two  routes  offered  themselves  here. 
Supposing  that  the  actual  starting^-point  lay  nearer 
Cairo,  the  Israelites  might  strike  in  from  the 
north  of  Uie  range  of  hills,  at  the  opening  jnst 
mentioned,  and  pursue  the  ordinary  caravan  road 
which  leads  from  Cairo  to  Suez ;  or  they  might 
go  southward  firom  Mokattem,  through  the 
Wady  el  Tih,  that  is,  the  Valley  of  Wandering, 
through  which  also  a  road,  though  less  nsed,  runs 
to  Suez.  According  to  Niebnbr,  they  took  the 
first;  according  to  ancient  tradition,  the^  took  the 
last  Sicard  found  traces  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
valley.  He  held  Rameses  to  be  the  starting- 
point,  and  Rameses  he  placed  about  six  miles 
from  ancient  Cairo,  where  Bezatin  is  now  found. 
Here  is  a  capacious  sandy  plain,  on  which  Sicard 
thinks  the  Israelites  assembled  on  the  morning 
when  they  began  their  journey.  In  this  vicinity 
%  plain  is  still  found,  which  the  Arabs  call  the 
Jews'  Cemetery,  and  where,  from  an  indefinite 
period,  the  Jews  have  buried  their  dead.  In  the 
Mokattem  chain  is  a  hill,  a  part  of  which  is  called 
Mtfjanat  Mnsa, '  Moses'  Sution.'  On  another  hill 
in  tibe  vicinity  mins  are  found,  which  the  Arabs 
name  Meravad  Mnsa,  <  Moses*  Delight'  Thus 
several  things  seem  to  carry  the  mind  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Hebrew  legislator.  Through  the 
valley  which  leads  from  Bezatin  (the  Vallev  of 
Wandering)  to  the  Red  Sea,  Sicard  travelled  in 
throe  di^fl.    He  reekoos  the  length  to  be  twen^- 
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I  six  hours,  which,  if  we  ^ive  two  miles  to  each 
hour,  would  make  the  distance  fifty-two  miles. 
The  valley  running  pretty  much  in  a  plain 
surface  would  afford  a  convenient  passage  tO! 
the  mixed  bands  of  Israelites.  About  eichteen' 
miles  from  Bezatin  you  meet  with  Gendelhy,  a, 
plain  with  a  fountain.  The  name  signifies  a; 
military  station,  and  in  this  Sicard  finds  the  Sue-' 
coth  (tents)  of  Exodus,  the  first  station  of  Moses. 
The  haste  with  which  they  left  (were  driven  out)' 
would  enable  them  to  reach  this  place  at  night-, 
fall  of  their  first  dav*s  march.  Sicard  places  their 
second  station,  Etham,  in  the  plain  Ramliveh,. 
eighteen  miles  from  Gendelhy  and  sixteen  from 
the  sea.  From  this  plain  b  a  pass,  four  miles  in 
length,  so  narrow  that  not  more  than  twenty  men 
can  go  abreast  To  avoid  this,  which  would  have 
caused  dangerous  delay,  the  order  was  given  to 
turn  (Exod.  xiv.  2).  Etham  is  said  (Exod.  ziii. 
20)  to  be  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  Jablonski 
says  the  word  means  terminus  maris,  the  termina- 
tion or  boundary  of  the  sea.  Now,  in  the  plain 
where  Sicard  fixes  Etham  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Eastern  Etham,  through  which  after- 
wards the  Israelites  travelled  three  days  (Num. 
xxxiii.  8),  is  the  spot  where  the  waters  divide 
which  run  to  the  Nile  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
and  Etham  is  therefore  truly  the  boundary  of  the 
sea.  Here  the  Israelites  received  command  to> 
turn  and  encamp  (Exod.  xiv.  2)  before  Pi- 
haliiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over 
against  Baal-zepbon.  Pi-hahiroth  (Uie  month  of 
the  hiding-places^  Sicard  identifies  with  Thuarek 
(small  caves),  which  is  the  name  still  given  to 
three  or  four  salt  springs  of  the  plain  Baidei^  on 
the  south  side  of  mount  Attaka,  which  last  Sicard 
identifies  with  Baal-zephon,  and  which  is  thC; 
northern  boundary  of  the  plain  Baideah,  while! 
Kuiabeh  (Migdol)  is  its  southern  limit  The  pass 
which  leads  to  Suez,  between  Attaka  and  the  sen, 
is  very  narrow,  and  could  be  easilv  stopped  by 
the  Egyptians.  In  this  plain  of  Baicfeah,  Pharaoh 
had  the  Israelites  hemmed,  in  on  all  sides.  This 
then,  according  to  all  appearance,  is  the  spot 
where  the  passage  through  the  sea  was  effected. 
Such  is  the  judsment  of  Sicard  and  of  Raumer. 
It  cannot  be  £fnied  that  this  route  satisfies  al! 
the  conditions  of  the  case.  Equally  does  the  spot 
correspond  with  the  miraculous  narrative  hir- 
nished  by  holy  writ . 

It  is  no  small  corroboration  of  the  view,  now 
^ven  fronoL  Sicard  and  Raumer,  that  in  substanoe 
It  has  the  support  of  Josepbus,  of  whose  acooont 
we  shall,  from  its  importance,  give  an  abridff-> 
ment  The  Hebrews,  be  says  M"^W-  it*  1 5),  toA 
their  journey  by  Latopolis,  woere  ^bylon  was 
built  afterwanis  when  Cambyset  laid  £^pt 
waste.  As  they  went  in  haste,  on  the  third  aay 
they  came  to  a  place  called  Baal-zephon,  on  the 
Red  Sea.  Moses  led  them  this  way  m  order  that 
the  Egyptians  might  be  punished  should  they  ven- 
ture in  pursuit,  and  also  because  the  Hefairews  had 
a  quarrel  with  the  Philistines.  When  the  Egyp- 
tians had  overtaken  the  Hebrews  they  prepared  to 
fight  them,  and  by  their  multitude  drove  them 
into  a  narrow  place ;  for  the  number  that  went 
in  pursuit  was  600  chariots,  50,000  horsemen,  aaa 
200,000  infhntry,  all  armed.  They  also  seised. 
the  posafles,  shutting  the  Hebrews  up  between! 
oessiblep  '   '  '      ' 


^«.ww«^.»f.^  precipices  and  the  sea ;  for  there  wasf 
on  each  side  •  rioge  of  jnoantains  that  tamiinaled' 
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at  the  sea,  which  were  impassable,  and  obstructed 
their  flight  Mosea,  however,  prayed  to  God,  and 
smote  Uie  sea  wiUi  his  rod,  when  th6  waters 
parted,  and  gave  the  Israelites  free  passage.  The 
Egyptians  at  first  supposed  them  distracted ;  but 
when  they  saw  the  Israelites  proceed  in  safety^ 
they  followed.  As  soon  as  the  entire  Egyptian 
army  was  in  the  channel  the  sea  closed,  and  the 
pursuers  perished  amid  torrents  of  rain  and  the 
most  temfic  Sunder  and  lightning. 

The  opposition  to  the  scriptural  account  has 
been  of  two  kinds.  Some  writers  (Wolfenb. 
l^Vti^.  p.  64^  sq.)  have  at  once  declared  the 
whole  fkbnlous ;  a  course  which  appears  to  have 
been  taken  as  early  as  the  time  of  Josephus 
(Antiq.  ii.  16*  .'J).  Others  have  striven  to  explain 
the  &cts  by  the  aid  of  mere  natural  causes :  for 
which  see  Winer,  HandwGrterhuch,  in  Meer 
Rothes.  A  third  mode  of  explanation  is  pursued 
by  those  who  do  not  deny  miracles  as  such,  and 
yet,  wiA  no  small  inconsistency,  seek  to  reduce 
this  particular  miracle  to  the  smallest  dimen- 
sions. Writers  who  see  in  the  deliverance  of  the 
Hebrews  the  hand  of  God  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  purposes,  follow  the  account  in  Scrip- 
ture implicitly,  placing  the  passage  at  Has  Attaka, 
at  tiie  termination  of  the  Valley  of  Wandering ; 
others,  who  go  on  rationalistic  principles,  find 
the  sea  here  too  wide  and  too  deep  for  their  pur- 
pose, and  endeavour  to  fix  the  passage  a  little  to 
the  south  or  the  north  of  Suez.  In  answer  to  this 
opinion,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  quoting 
the  testimony  of  one  or  two  travellers  who  have 
visited  and  carefully  examined  the  spot 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Blum- 
hardt,  who  pasMd  through  Sues  (October,  1836), 
in  his  missionary  visit  to  Abyssinia.  '  The  Red 
Sea  at  Sues  is  exceedingly  narrow,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  cannot  be  that  the  Israelites  here  ex- 
perienced the  power  and  love  of  God  in  their 
passage  throngii  the  Red  Sea,  The  breadth  of 
the  sea  is  at  present  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
by  "Sues.  Now  if  this  be  the  part  which  they 
erossed,  how  is  it  possible  that  all  the  army  of 
Pharaoh,  with  his  chariots,  oould  have  been 
drowned?  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  Israelites  experienced  that  wonderfUl  deli- 
verance about  thirty  miles  lower  down.  This 
cpinion  is  also  strenstfaened  by  most  of  the 
Eastern  churches,  and  the  Arabs,  who  believe 
that  the  Israelites  reached  the  opposite  shore  at  a 
place  called  Gebel  Pharaon,  which  on  that  ac- 
oonnt  has  received  this  name.  If  we  accept  this 
opinion,  it  agrees  very  well  with  the  Scripture.' 
will  more  important  is  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Olin 
{TraoeU  in  tha  Eaat,  New  York,  1843).  He 
agrees  with  Robinson  in  fixing  Etham  *■  on  the 
border  of  the  wilderness  whi<3i  stretches  alone 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  arm  of  the  sea  which 
runs  up  above  Suez.'  At  this  point  he  says  the 
Hebrews  were  oommanded  to  turn.  They  turned 
directly  southward  and  marched  to  an  exposed 
position,  hemmed  in  completely  bv  the  s?a,  the 
desert,  and  Mount  Attaka.  A  fiiise  confidence 
was  thus  excited  in  Pharaoh,  and  the  deliverance 
was  made  the  more  signal  and  the  more  impres- 
sive alike  to  the  Israelites  and  to  Egypt  Ad- 
mitting the  jpossibilitj  that  the  sea  at  Sues  may 
nave  been  wider  and  deeper  than  it  is  now,  Olin 
it  must  still  have  been  very  difBoilt,  if 
ia^Mstble^  ftr  the  anny  of  Israe!,  encoi 
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bered  with  in&nts  and  aged  people,  as  well  as 
with  flocks,  to  pass  over  (near  Suez)  in  &oe  of 
their  enemies.'  Besides,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
place  must  have  had  a  tendency  to  disguise  the 
character  and  impair  the  effect  of  the  miracle. 
The  passage  made  at  the  intervention  of  Moees 
was  kept  open  all  night  The  Egyptians  followed 
the  Hebrews  to  the  midst  of  the  sea,  when  the  sea 
engulfed  them.  *  The  entire  night  seems  to 
have  been  consumed  in  the  passage.  It  is  hardly 
credible  that  so  much  time  should  have  been 
consumed  in  crossing  near  Suez,  to  accomplish 
which  one  or  two  hours  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient' •  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  the  large 
army  of  the  Egyptians  should  have  been  at  once 
within  the  banks  of  so  narrow  a  channel.  The 
more  advanced  troops  would  have  reached  the 
opposite  shore  before  \he  rear  had  entered  the , 
sea ;  and  yet  we  know  that  all  Pharaoh's  chariots 
and  horsemen  followed  to  the  midst  of  the  sea, ! 
and,  together  with  all  the  host  that  came  in  after 
them,  were  covered  with  the  returning  waves '  t 
^i.  348).  Preferring  the  position  at  Ras  Attaka, ' 
Olin  states  that  the  gulf  is  here  teiv  or  twelve 
miles  wide.  *  The  vallev  expands  invo  a  con- 
siderable plain,  bounded  by  lofty  precSpitons 
mountains  on  the  right  and  left,  and  by  th<>  sea 
in  front,  and  is  sufficiently  ample  to  accommodiytc 
the  vast  number  of  human  beings  who  composed 
the  two  armies.'  '  An  east  wind  would  act 
almost  directly  across  the  gulf  It  would  be 
unable  to  coK>perate  with  an  ebb  tide  in  removing 
the  waters — ^no  objection  certainly  if  we  admit 
the  exercise  of  God*s  miraculous  agency ;'  but  a 
very  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  any  ra- 
tionalistic hvpothesis.  *  The  channel  is  wide 
enough  to  allow  of  the  movements  described  by 
Moses,  and  the  time,  which  embraced  an  entire 
night,  was  sufiicient  for  the  convenient  march  of 
a  bree  army  over  such  a  distance.*  '  The  opinion 
which  fixes  the  point  of  transit  in  the  valley  or 
wady  south  of  Mount  Attaka  derives  confirma- 
tion from  the  names  still  attached  to  the  prin- 
cipal objects  in  this  locality.  Jebel  Attaka  meau9 
in  the  language  of  the  Arabs  **  The  Mount  of 
Deliverance."  Baideah  or  Bedeah,  the  name  of 
this  part  of  the  valley,  means  "  the  Miraculous," 
while  Wady  el  Tih  means  "  the  Valley  of  Wan- 
derings." Pi-hahiroth,  where  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  encamp,  is  rendered  by  scholars  "  the 
mouth  of  Hahiroui,"  which  answers  well  to  the 
deep  gorge  south  of  Attaka,  but  not  at  alS  to  the 
broad  plain  about  Suez.' 

Other  parts  of  the  line  of  march  imrsued  by 
the  Israelites  will  be  found  treated  of  under  the 
heads  Manna,  Sinai,  Wandering. 

EXODUS,  the  second  book  of  Moses,  so  called 
fh>m  the  principal  event  recorded  in  it,  namely, 
the  departurt  of  the  Israelites  fW)m  Eg}'pt  Witli 
this  book  begins  the  proper  history  of  that  people, 
continuing  it  until  their  arrival  at  Sinai«  and  thu 
erection  of  the  sanctuary  there.    It  transports  us 
in  the  first  instance  to  Egypt,  and  the  quarter  in 
which  the  Israelites  were  domiciled  in  that  coun-  ■ 
try.    We  do  not  find  in  the  Pentateuch  a  real . 
history  of  the  people  of  Israel  during  this  period. ' 
Such  a  history,  in  the  more  strict  acceptation  of 
tiie  term,  has  no  place  in  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  kin^om  of  God,  where  H^e  mere  descriptioD 
of  the  sitnation  and  condition  of  the  people  v  all 
Aat  ii  rsqnlsilt.    From  that  deseriptmi  we  lean 
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Batisfactorily  how  the  people  of  the  Lord  were 
!  negatively  prepared  for  the  CTeat  object  which 
I  God  had  decreed  with  regard  to  them.    This  is 
the  important  theme  of  the  history  of  the  Penta- 
teuch during  the  whole  long  ^riod  of  four  hun- 
dred years.    Exodus  is  very  circumstantial  in  its 
account  of  the  life  of  Moses,  which,  instead  of 
partaking  of  the  character  of  osual  biography, 
manifests  in  all   its  details  a  decided  aim  of 
evincing  how,  by  the  miraculous  dispensation  of 
the  Loral,  Moses  had  been  even  from  his  earliest 
' }  ears  prepared  and  reared  to  become  the  chosen 
I  itistrument  of  God.    In  this  book  is  developed, 
j  with  particular  clearness,  the  summons  of  Moses 
to  his  sacred  office,  which  concludes  the  first 
important  section  of  his  life  (Ezod.  i.-vi.).     No 
human  choice  and  no  self-will,  but  an  immediate 
call  from  Jehovah  alone  could  decide  in  so  im- 
,  portant  an  afiair.    Jehovah  reveals  himself  to 
\  him  by  his  covenant-name,  and  vouchsafes  him 
!  the  power  to  work  miracles  such  as  no  man  before 
him  had  ever  wrought.    It  was  not  the  natural 
disposition  and  bent  of  his  mind  that  induced 
Moses  to  accept  the  office,  but  solely  his  sub- 
mission to  the  express  will  of  God,  his  obedience 
alone,  that  influenced  him,  the  lawgiver,  to 
'  undertake  the  mission.    The  external  relation  of 
.  Moses  to  his  people  is  also  clearly  defined  (comp. 
!  cr.  or.  Exod.  vi.  14,  sq.).    This  furnishes  the  firm 
j  basis  on  which  ia  founded  his  own  as  well  as 
'  Aaron's  personal  authority,  and  the  respect  for 
I  his  permanent  regulations.    A  new  section  (vii.- 
!  XV.)  then  gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  the 
j  manner  in  which  the  Lord  glorified  himself  iu 
I  Tsrael,  and  released  the  people  from  the  land  of 
!  bondage.    This  section  of  the  history  then  con- 
I  oludes  with  a  triumphal  song,  celebrating  the 
I  victory  of  Israel.    In  ch.  xvi.-xviii.  we  find  the 

■  introduction  to  the  second  principal  part  of  this 
'  book,  in  which  is  sketched  the  manifestation  of 
J  God  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
;  mulgation  of  the  law  itself,  in  its  original  and 
'  fundamental  features.    Thig  preparatory  section 

'  thus  Aimishes  us  with  additional  proof  of  the 
'  special  care  of  God  for  hia  people ;  how  he  pro- 
vided their  food  and  water,  and  how  he  prq- 
'  tected  them  from  the  assaults  of  their  foes.    In 

■  ch-'Xv.  22,  sq.,  not  all,  but  only  the  remarkable 
*  resting-places  are  mentioned,  where  Jehovah  took 
-  Fpectal  care  of  his  people.  In  the  account  (xviii.) 
'  of  the  civil  regulations  framed  by  tlie  advice  of 
'  Jethro,  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn 

!  between  the  changeable  institutions  of  man  and 
I  the  divine  legislation  which  began  then  to  be 
i  establuhedf  and  which  thenceforth  claims  by  far 
I  the  greatest  part  of  the  work.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  legislation  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
laws,  with  the  decalogue  at  their  head  (xix.- 
xxiii.).     The  decalogue  is  the  true  fundamental 
law,  hearing  within  itself  the  fferm  of  the  entire 
legislation.    The  other  legal  definitions  are  only 
further  developments  of  the  decalogue.    These 
'  iefinitions  manifest  the  power  and  extent  of  the 
,  law  itself,  showing  what  an  abundance  of  new 
j  regulations  result  from  the  simple  and  few  words 
of  the  decalogue.    Upon  this  basis  the  covenant 
'  is  concluded  with  the  Israelites,  in  which  God  re- 
'  veals  himself  in  agreement  with  the  understand 
'  in^  and  the  exigencies  of  the  people.     Not  until 
this  covenant  was  completed  did  it  become  pos- 
sible kft  the  laraetites  to  enter  into  a  oommuniou 
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with  God,  confirmed  and  consecrated  by  laws  and 
offerincB,  and  thereby  to  receive  further  revela- 
tions from  him  (ch.  xxiv.).  Whatsoever  after 
this,  in  the  twenty-fifth  and  in  the  following 
chapters,  b  communicated  to  the  people,  concerns 
the  dwelling  of  God  in  the  midst  of  IsraeL  By 
this  dwelling  of  God  among  Israel  it  is  intended 
to  show,  that  the  communion  is  permanent  on  the 
part  of  God,  and  that  on  the  part  of  the  people  it 
IS  possible  to  persevere  in  communion  with  God. 
Consequent]  V  there  follows  the  description  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  character  of  which  is  symbolical. 
The  sacred  svmbols  are,  however,  not  so  much 
expressed  in  rormal  declarations,  as  contained  in 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  descriptions.  The  sym- 
bolics begin  with  the  central  point,  the  holy  of 
holies,  which  unites  in  itself  the  impeaching  law 
and  the  redeeming  symbol  of  divine  men^,  and 
thus  sets  forth  the  reconciliation  of  God  with  the 
people.  This  is  followed  bv  the  description  of 
the  sanctuary,  representing  those  blessinp  which 
through  the  holy  of  holies  were  communicated  to 
the  subjects  of  the  theocracy,  and  serving  as  a  per- 
petual monument  of  Israers  exalted  destiny,  point- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
Last  conies  the  description  of  the  fore-court,  Bvm- 
bolising  the  participation  of  the  people  in  those 
blessings,  and  their  sanctified  approach  to  the 
Lord.  The  description  then  proceeds  firom  the 
sanctuary  to  the  persons  officiating  in  it,  the 
priests,  characterized  both  by  their  various  cos- 
tumes (xxviii.),  and  the  manner  of  their  inaugura- 
tion (xxix.).  Then  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  description  of  the  service  in  that  sanctuary 
and  bv  those  priests,  but  merelv  in  its  funda- 
mental features,  confining  itself  simply  to  the 
burnt  and  incense  offerings,  indicatmg  by  the 
former  the  preparatory'  inferior  service,  and  by 
the  latter  the  complete  and  higher  office  of  the 
sacerdotal  function.  But,  by  contributing  to  the 
means  of  establishing  public  worship,  the  whole 
nation  shares  in  it ;  and  therefore  the  description 
of  the  officiating  persons  very  properly  concludes 
with  the  people  (xxx.).  As  a  suitable  sequel  to 
the  former  follows  the  description  of  the  use  and 
nature  of  the  implements  requisite  for  the  service 
of  the  priests,  such  as  the  brass  layer  for  sacred 
ablutions,  the  preparation  of  the  perfume  and 
anointing  oil  (xxx.  17-38).  These  reflations 
being  mt^e,  men  endowed  with  the  Spint  of  God 
were  also  to  be  appointed  for  making  the  sacred 
tabernacle  and  an  its  fnmiture  (xxxi.  1-2).  The 
description  of  the  sanctuary,  priesthood,  and 
mode  of  worship,  is  next  followed  by  that  of  the 
sacred  times  and  periods  (xxxL  12,  sq.);  Of  the 
sacred  times  there  is  here  only  appointed  the 
Sabbath,  in  which  the  other  regulations  are  con- 
tained as  in  their  germ.  God  having  delivered 
to  Moses  the  tables  of  the  law,  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  the  tabernacle  might  thus  af 
once  have  been  beffun,  had  its  farther  progress 
not  been  interrupted  bv  an  act  of  idolatry  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  their  punishment  for  that 
offence,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  narrative 
iu  ch.  xxxii.-xxxiv.  Contrarv  and  in  opposition 
to  all  that  had  been  done  bv  Jehovah  for  and  iri 
the  presence  of  Israel,  the  formidable  apostac^  of 
the  latter  manifests  itself  in  a  most  melancholy 
manner,  as  an  ominously  significant  prophetic 
fact,  which  is  incessantly  repeated  in  the  histotr 
of  subsequent  generations.    The  narrative  of  it  li 
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re  closely  connected  with  the  foregoing 
s — Jehovah's  mercy  and  gracious  &ithful- 


therefbre 

accounts— Jehovah's  mercy 
ness  on  the  one  hand,  and  Israel's  barefaced  in- 
gratitude on  the  other,  being  intimately  con- 
nected. This  connection  forms  the  leading  idea 
of  the  whole  history  of  the  theocracy.  It  is  not 
till  after  the  narrative  of  this  momentous  event 
that  the  account  of  the  construction  and  com- 
pletion of  the  tabernacle  can  proceed  (xxxv.-xl.), 
which  account  becomes  more  circumstantial  in 
proportion  as  the  subject  itself  is  of  greater  im- 
portance. Above  all,  it  is  faithfully  shown  that 
all  was  done  according  to  the  commands  of 
Jehovah. . 

This  brief  statement  of  the  contents  of  the 
book  of  Exodus  will  show  that  in  the  descriptive 
history  a  fixed  plan,  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  above  stated,  is  consistently  and  visibly 
carried  through  the  whole  of  the  book,  thus  giving 
us  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  unity  6f  both  the 
book  and  its  author. 

For  neological  criticism  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  stamp  this  book  as  a  latter  produc- 
tion, the  miracles  contained  in  \U  first  prt  but 
too  manifestly  clashing  with  the  principles  in 
which  that  criticism  takes  its  rise.  Its  votaries 
therefore  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  those 
miracles  were  but  mythological  fictions  which 
had  been  gradually  developed  in  prooess  of  time, 
so  that  the  very  composition  of  the  book  itself 
must  neoessarily  have  been  of  a  later  date.  Nei- 
ther do  we  wonder  at  such  attempts  and  efforts, 
since  the  very  essence  and  central  point  of  the 
accounts  of  the  miracles  given  in  the  book  are 
altqgfether  at  variance  with  the  principles  and  the 
criticism  of  the  rationalist  system,  which  can  by 
no  means  admit  the  rise  and  formation  of  a  people 
under  such  miraculous  circumstances,  such  pecu- 
liar belief,  and,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  such 
an  independent  existence.  Indeed,  the  spiritual 
substance  of  the  whole,  the  divine  idea  which  per- 
vades and  combines  all  its  details,  is  in  itself 
Buch  a  miracle,  such  a  peculiar  and  wondrous 

Shenomenon,  as  to  lend  natural  support  and  un- 
eniable  confirmation  to  the  isolated  and  physical 
wonders  themselves ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  the  latter  without  creating  a  second  and  new 
wonder,  entirely  adverse  to  the  whole  course  of 
the  Jewish  history.  Nor  is  that  part  of  the  book 
which  contains  the  miracles  deficient  in  numeroas 
historical  proofs  in  verification  of  them.  As  the 
events  of  Uiis  history  are  laid  in  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bia, we  have  ample  opportunity  ox  testing  the 
accuracy  of  the  Mosaical  accounts,  and  surely 
we  find  nowhere  the  least  transgression  against 
Egyptian  institutions  and  customs ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  most  evident  that  the  author  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  institutions 
and  the  spirit  Hb&i  pervaded  them.  Exodus  con- 
tains a  mass  of  incioents  and  detailed  descriptions 
which  have  gained  new  force  from  the  modem 
discoveries  and  researches  in  the  field  of  Egyptian 
antiquities.  The  description  of  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  desert  also  evinces  such 
a  thorough  ikmiliarity  with  the  localities  as  to 
excite  the  utmost  respect  of  scrupulous  and  sci- 
entific travellers  of  our  own  time  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Pentateuch.  Nor  is  the  passover- 
festival,  its  rise  and  nature,  less  confirmatory  of 
the  incidents  connected  with  it  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  tabernacle,  described  in  the  second 
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part  of  Exodus,  likewise  throw  a  favourable  li^h- 
on  the  historical  authenticity  of  the  preeediMg 
events ;  and  the  least  tenable  of  all  the  objcctiDus 
against  it  are,  that  the  architectural  arrangemunt^ 
of  the  tabernacle  were  too  artificial,  and  the  ma- 
terials and  richness  too  costly  and  precious,  for 
the  condition  and  position  of  the  Jews  at  thzt 
early  period,  &c  But  the  critics  seem  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  of  that  j 
period  were  a  people  who  had  come  out  from  | 
J^^gyp^  A  people  possessing  wealth,  Egj'ptian 
culture  and  arts,  which  we  admire  even  now,  in 
the  works  which  have  descended  to  us  from  an- 
cient Egypt ;  so  that  it  cannot  seem  strange  to 
see  the  Hebrews  in  possession  of  the  materials  or 
ai-tistical  knowledge  requisite  for  the  construction 
of  the  tabernade.  Moreover,  the  establishment 
of  a  TENT  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  Hebrews  can 
only  be  explained  from  their  abode  in  the  desert, 
being  in  i)erfect  unison  with  their  then  roving 
and  nomadic  life.  The  extremely  simple  and 
sober  style  and  views  throughout  the  whole  nar- 
rative afford  a  sure  guarantee  for  its  autibentidtv 
and  originalit)r.  All  the  incidents  related  in  it 
are  described  in  plain  and  clear  terras,  without 
the  least  vestige  of  later  embellishments  and 
false  extolling  of  former  ages.  The  whole  re- 
presentation indicates  the  strictest  impartiality 
and  truth.  On  the  literature  of  Exodus,  see 
Pkntatki'ch. 

EXORCISM  AND  EXORCIST  (Acts  xix.  13). 
The  belief  in  demoniacal  possessions,  which  may- 
be traced  in  almost  every  nation,  has  always  been 
attended  by  the  professed  ability,  on  the  part  ol 
some  individuals,  to  release  the  unhappy  victims 
from  their  calamity.  The  allusions  to  the  prac- 
tice of  exorcism  among  the  Jews,  contained  both 
in  their  own  authors  and  in  the  New  Testament 
are  too  well  known  to  render  quotations  neces- 
sary. In  some  instances  this  power  was  consi- 
dered as  a  divine  ^ft ;  in  others  it  was  thought 
to  be  acquired  by  mvestigations  into  the  nature 
of  demons  and  the  qualities  of  natural  produc- 
tions, as  herbs,  stones,  &c,  and  of  drugs  com- 
pounded of  them ;  by  the  use  of  certain  forms  of 
adjurations,  invocations,  ceremonies,  and  othe.- 
observances.  Among  all  the  references  to  exor 
cism,  as  practised  by  the  Jews,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament (Matt.  xiL  27;  Mark  ix.  SS;  Luke  ix 
49,  50),  we  find  only  one  instance  which  afford> 
any  clue  to  the  means  employed  (Acts  xix.  13); 
from  which  passage  it  appears  that  certain  pro- 
fessed exorcists  took  upion  them  to  call  over  a 
demoniac  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  saying 
'  We  adjure  you  by  Jesus  whom  Paul  preacheth ' 
Their  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  in  conform- 
ity witk  the  wefi-known  opipions  of  the  Jews  in 
those  days,  that  miracles  might  be  wrought  b} 
invokinff  the  names  of  the  Deitjr,  or  angels,  o*. 
patriarchs,  &c  The  epithet  applied  to  these  ex- 
orcists, '  vagabond  Jews,'  indicates  that  they  weri 
travelling  mountebanks,  who,  beside  skill  ii. 
medicine,  pretended  to  the  knowledge  of  magic. 
The  office  of  the  exorcist  is  not  mentioned  b} 
Paul  in  his  enumeration  of  the  miraculous  gifu^ 
(I  Cor.  xii.  9),  though  it  was  a  power  which  hi- 
possessed  himself,  and  which  the  Saviour  haJ 
promised  (Mark  xvi.  17;  Matt.  x.  8). 
EXPIATION.  (Atonement;  Sacrifice.] 
EXPIATION,    DAY    OF.      [Atonement, 

DAY  OF.] 
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EYE.  In  most  languages  this  important  organ 
Vs  used  by  figurative  application,  as  the  symbol 
of  a  large  number  of  objects  and  ideas.  In  the 
East  such  applications  of  the  word  *  eye '  have 
always  been  uncommonly  numerous;  and  they 
irere  so  amon^  the  Hebrews.  It  may  be  ser- 
yiceable  to  distinjgruish  the  following  uses  of  the 
word,  few  of  which  are  common  in  this  country, 
unless  so  fkr  as  they  have  become  so  through  the 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

\.  A  fountain.  This  use  of  the  word  probably 
originated  from  the  eye  being  regarded  as  the 
fountain  of  tears. 

2.  Colonr,  as  in  the  phrase  *  and  the  eye  (colour) 
of  the  woman  was  as  the  eye  ^colour)  of  bdel- 
lium '  (Num.  xi.  7).  This  originated  perhaps  in 
the  eye  being  the  part  of  the  body  which  exhibits 
different  colours  in  different  persons. 

3.  The  turfacet  as  *  the  surface  (eye)  of  the 
land*  (Exod.  x.  5,  15;  Num.  xxii.  5,  11). 

4.  In  Cant.  iv.  9,  •  eye'  seems  to  be  used  poet- 
ically for  '  look/  as  is  usual  in  most  languages ; 
*  Thou  hast  stolen  my  heart  with  one  of  thy  looks ' 
(eyes). 

5.  In  Prov.  xxiii.  31,  the  term  •  eye '  is  applied 
to  the  beads  or  bubbles  of  wine,  when  pour^out, 
but  our  version  preserves  the  sense  of '  colour.' 

To  these  some  other  phrases,  requiring  notice 
and  explanation,  may  be  added : 

•  Before  the  eyes '  of  any  one,  meaning  in  his 
presence ;  or,  as  we  should  say,  *  before  his  face' 
f^Gen.  xxiii.  11.  18;  Exod.  iv.  30). 

•  In  the  eyes  *  of  any  one,  means  what  appears 
ro  be  BO,  or  so  in  his  individual  judgment  or 
opinion  ;  and  is  equivalent  to  '  seeminff '  or  *  ap- 
pearing *  (Gen.  xix.  8 ;  xxix.  20 ;  margin  2  Sam. 
X.  iii.). 

•  To  set  the  eyes '  upon  any  one,  is  usually  to 
regard  him  with  fkvour  (Gen.  xliv.  21 ;  Job 
xxiv.  23 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  12) ;  but  it  occurs  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  of  looking  with  anger,  in  Amos  ix.  8. 
But  anger  »  more  usually  expressed  by  the  con- 
trary action  of  turning  the  eyes  away. 

As  many  of  the  passions,  such  as  envy,  pride, 
pity,  desire,  are  expressed  by  the  eye ;  so,  in  the 
Scriptural  style,  they  are  often  ascribed  to  that 
orgui.  Hence  such  phrases  as  *  evil  eye  *  (Matt 
XX.  15);  *  bonntifol  eye  *  (Prov.  xxii.  9) ;  *  haughty 
eyes*  (Prov.  vi.  17);  'wanton  eyes'  (Isa.  iil  16); 
*eyes  full  of  adultery '  (2  Pet  li.  14);  *the  lust 
of  the  eyes'  (I  John  li.  16).  This  last  phrase  is 
applied  by  some  to  lasciviousness,  by  others  to 
oovetoosness ;  but  it  is  best  to  take  the  expression 
in  the  most  extensive  sense,  as  denoting  a  craving 
for  the  gay  vanities  of  this  life  (Comp.  Ezek. 
xxiv.  25).  In  the  same  chapter  of  Ezekiel  (ver. 
16),  *  the  desire  of  thy  eyes'  is  put  not  for  the 
prophet's  wife  directly,  as  often  understood,  but 
for  whatever  is  one's  greatest  solace  and  delight ; 
which  in  this  case  was  the  prophet's  wife — but 
which  in  another  case  might  have  been  something 
else. 

In  Zech,  ir.  10,  the  angels  of  the  Lord  are 
called  '  his  eyes,'  as  being  the  executioners  of  his 
judgments,  and  watching  and  attending  for  his 
glory.  From  some  such  association  of  ideas,  the 
favourite  ministers  of  state  in  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy were  called  *the  kingr's  eyes.'  So,  in 
Num.  X.  31, '  to  be  instead  of  eyes '  w  equivalent 
to  being  a  prince,  to  rule  and  guide  the  people. 

The  expression  in  Psalm  cxxiii.  2,  '  As  the 
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eyes  of  servants  look  unto  the  hands  of  tbdr 
masters,'  has  suggested  a  number  of  curious  illus- 
trations from  Oriental  history  and  customs,  tend- 
ing to  show  that  masters,  especially  when  in  the 
presence  of  others,  are  in  the  habit  of  communi- 
cating to  their  servants  orders  and  intimations  by 
certain  motions  of  their  hands,  which,  although 
scarcely  noticeable  by  other  persons  present,  are 
clearly  understood  and  promptly  acted  upon  by 
the  attendants.  This  custom  keeps  them  with 
their  attention  bent  upon  the  hand  of  their  master, 
watching  its  slightest  motions. 

BespectiuK  blinding  the  eyes  as  a  punishment, 
or  political  disqualification,  see  Punishment. 

*  Painting  the  eyes,'  or  rather  the  eyelids^ 
with  a  kind  of  black  powder,  is  more  than  onoe 


alluded  to  in  Scripture,  although  this  scarcely 
appears  in  the  Authorized  Version,  as  our  trans- 
lators, unaware  of  the  custom,  usually  render 
'  eye '  by  *  face,'  although  *  eye  *  is  still  preserved 
in  the  margin.  So  Jezebel  '  painted  her  eyes,' 
literally,  '  put  her  eyes  in  piunt,'  before  she 
showed  herself  publicly  (2  Kings  ix.  30).  This 
action  is  forcibly  exprosed  by  Jeremiah  (iv.  30), 
*  though  thou  rentest  thine  eyes  with  painting.' 
Ezekiel  (xxiiL  40)  also  represents  this  as  a  part 
of  high  dress — *  For  whom  thou  didst  wash  thy- 
self, paintedMt  thy  eye*,  and  deckedst  thyself  with 
ornaments.'  The  custom  is  also,  very  possibly, 
alluded  to  in  Prov.  vi.  25 — *  Lust  not  after  her 
beauty  in  thine  heart,  neither  let  her  take  thee 
with  her  eyelids*  It  certainly  is  the  general  im- 
pression in  Western  Asia  that  this  embellishment 
adds  much  to  the  languishing  expression  and  se- 
duccment  of  the  eyes,  although  Europeans  find 
some  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  beauty  which 
the  Orientals  find  in  this  adornment 

EZE'KIEL  {Godttrengthened),  one  of  the 
greater  prophets,  whose  writings,  both  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Alexandrian  canons,  are  placed  next 
to  those  of  Jeremiah.  He  was  the  son  of  Bosi 
the  priest  (ch.  i.  3),  and,  according  to  tradition, 
was  a  native  of  Sarera.  Of  his  early  history  we 
have  no  authentic  information.  We  first  find 
him  in  the  country  of  Mesopotamia,  *  by  the  river 
Chebar '  (ch.  i.  1),  now  Khabur^  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable length  fiowinff  into  the  Euphrates  near 
Circesium,  Kirkesia.  On  this  river  Nebuchad- 
nezzar founded  a  Jewish  colony  from  the  captives 
whom  he  brought  from  Jerusalem  when  he  be- 
sieged it  in  the  eighth  year  of  King  Jehoiachim 
(2  Kings  XXV.  14).  Tliis  colony  (or  at  least  a 
part  of  It)  was  seUled  at  a  place  called  Tel-Abib, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  here  that  the  prophet 
fixed  his  residence.  He  received  his  commissioii 
as  a  prophet  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  captivity 
(B.C.  594).    Ezekiel  is  remarkably  silent  respect- 
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ing  h'lB  persoD&l  history ;  the  only  erent  irhieh 
he  records  (and  that  nlerelv  in  its  oonneetion 
with  his  prophetic  olBce)  is  tne  death  of  his  wife 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  captiyity  (ch.  xxiv.  18). 
He  continual  to  exercise  the  prophetic  office 
during  a  period  of  at  least  twenty-two  years,  that 
is,  to  the  27th  year  of  the  captivity  (ch.  xxix.  1 7) ; 
and  it  appears  probable  that  he  remained  with 
the  captives  by  the  river  Chebar  during  the  whole 
of  his  life.  That  he  exercised  a  very  command- 
ing influence  over  the  people  is  manifest  from 
the  numerous  intimations  we  have  of  the  elders 
coming  to  inquire  of  him  what  message  God  had 
sent  through  him  (ch.  viii.  1 ;  xiv.  1 ;  xx.  1 ; 
xxxiii.  31,  32,  &cO.  Carpzov  relates  several 
traditions  respecting  his  death  and  sepulchre.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  killed  at  Babylon  by  the  chief 
of  the  people,  on  account  of  his  having  reproved 
Um  for  idoUtry;  that  he  was  buried  in  the  field 
of  Maur  in  the  tomb  of  Shem  and  Arphaxad,  and 
that  his  sepulchre  was  still  in  existence.  Such 
traditions  are  obviously  of  very  little  value. 

Eiekiel  was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah  and 
Daniel.  The  former  had  sustained  the  prophetic 
office  during  a  period  of  thir^-four  years  before 
Ezeldel's  fint  predictions,  and  continued  to  pro- 
phesy for  six  or  seven  years  alter.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  call  of  Ezekiel  to  the  prophetic 
office  was  connected  with  the  communication  of 
Jeremiah's  predictions  to  Babylon  (Jer.  li.  69), 
which  took  place  the  ynr  preceding  the  first 
revelation  to  Esekiel.  The  greater  part  of  Da- 
niel's predictions  are  of  a  later  date  than  those  of 
Ezekiel ;  but  it  appears  that  his.piety  and  wisdom 
had  become  proverbial  even  in  the  earl^  part  of 
Ezekiel's  ministry  (ch.  xiv.  14, 16;  xxviii.  3). 

Most  critics  have  remarked  the  vigour  and  sur- 
prising energy  which  are  manifest  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Ezekiel.  The  whole  of  his  writings  show 
how  admirably  he  was  fitted,  as  well  by  natural 
disposition  as  by  spiritual  endowment,  to  oppose 
the  *  rebellious  house,'  the  *  people  of  stubborn 
front  and  hard  heart,'  to  whom  he  was  sent  The 
figurative  representations  which  abound  through- 
out his  writings,  whether  drawn  out  into  length- 
ened allegory,  or  expressing  matters  of  fiict  by 
means  of  symbols,  or  clothing  truths  in  the  garb 
of  enigma.'  all  testify  by  their  defiuiteness  the 
vigour  of  his  conceptions.  Things  seen  in  vision 
are  described  with  all  the  minuteness  of  detail 
and  sharpness  of  ouUine  which  belong  to  real 
existences.  But  this  characteristic  is  shown  most 
remarkably  in  the  entire  subordination  of  his 
whole  life  to  the  great  work  to  which  he  was 
called.  We  never  meet  with  him  as  an  ordinary 
man ;  he  always  acts  and  thinks  and  feels  as  a 

Srophet  This  energy  of  mind  developed  in  the  one 
irection  of  the  prophetic  office  is  strikingly  dis- 
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played  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  death  of  his 
wire  (ch.  xxiv.  15-18).  ft  is  the  only  memorable 
event  of  his  personal  history  which  he  records,  and 
it  is  mentioned  merely  in  reference  to  his  soul- 
absorbing  work.  There  is  something  inexpres- 
sibly touching  as  well  as  characteristic  in  this 
brief  narrative— the  *  desire  of  his  eyes '  taken 
away  with  a  stroke — the  command  not  to  mourn, 
and  the  simple  statement,  *  so  I  spake  unto  the 
people  in  the  morning,  and  at  even  my  wife  died ; 
and  I  did  in  the  morning  as  I  was  commanded.' 
That  he  possessed  the  common  sympathies  and 
aiGKtions  of  humanity  is  manifest  from  the  beau- 
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tifbl  touch  of  tenderness  with  which  the  .-^amtive 
is  introduced.  We  may  even  judge  that  a  mind 
so  earnest  as  his  would  be  more  than  usually 
alive  to  the  feelings  of  affection  when  once  they  ' 
had  obtained  a  place  in  his  heart  He  then,  who  \ 
coujd  thus  completely  subordinate  the  strongest  i 
interests  of  his  individual  life  to  the  great  work 
of  his  prophetic  office,  may  well  command  our 
admiration,  and  be  looked  upon  as  (to  use  Haver- 
nick's  expression)  *  a  truly  gigantic  phenomenon.' 
It  is  bteresting  to  contrast  Ezekiel  m  this  respect 
with  his  contemporary  Jeremiah,  whose  personal 
history  is  continually  presented  to  us  in  the 
course  of  his  writings ;  and  the  contrast  serves  to 
show  that  the  peculiarity  we  are  noticing  in 
Ezekiel  belongs  to  his  individual  character,  and 
was  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  gift  of 


it  Ezekiel  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order  is 
acknowledged  by  almost  all  critics.  Michaelis 
remarks  that  Ezekiel  lived  at  a  period  when 
the  Hebrew  language  was  declining  in  purity, 
when  the  sUver  a^e  was  succeeding  to  the  gokun 
one.  It  is,  indeed,  to  the  matter  rather  than  the 
language  of  Ezekiel  that  we  are  to  look  for  evi- 
dence of  poetic  genius. 

The  genmneness  of  the  writings  of  Ezekiel 
has  been  the  subject  of  very  little  dispute.  Its 
canoQicitv  in  general  is  satisfiictorily  established 
by  Jewish  and  Christian  authorities.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  explicit  reference  to  it,  or  quotation 
from  it,  in  the  New  Testament  Eichhom  {Euh 
leit.  p.  218)  mentions  the  following  passages  as 
having  apparenUy  a  reference  to  this  book: 
Rom.  li.  24  ;  comp.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  21 :  Kom.  x.  5 ; 
Gal.  iii.  12;  comp.  Ezek.  xx.  U  :  2  Pet  iii.  4 ; 
comp.  Ezek.  xii.  22 ;  but  none  of  these  are  quo> 
tations.  The  closing  visions  of  Ezekiel  are 
clearly  referred  to,  though  not  quoted,  in  the  last 
chapters  of  the  Apocalywe, 

The  central  point  of  Ezekiel's  predictions  is 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Previously  to  this 
catastrophe  his  chief  object  is  to  call  to  repentance 
those  who  were  living  in  careless  securitv;  to 
warn  them  against  indulging  in  blind  confidence, 
that  by  the  help  of  the  Egyptians  (Ezek.  xvii. 
15-17  ;  comp.  Jer.  xxxvii.  7)  the  Babylonian 
yoke  would  be  shaken  off";  and  to  assure  them 
that  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  temple 
was  inevitable  and  fast  approaching.  After  this 
event  his  principal  care  is  to  console  the  captives 
by  promises  of  future  deliverance  and  return  to 
their  own  land,  and  to  encourage  them  by  as- 
surances of  future  blessings.  His  predictions 
against  foreign  nations  stand  between  these  two 
great  divisions,  and  were  for  the  most  part  utp 
tered  during  the  interval  of  suspense  between  the 
divine  intimation  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  be- 
sieging Jerusalem  (ch.  xxiv.  2),  and  the  arrival 
of  the  news  tliat  he  had  taken  it  (ch.  xxxiii.  21). 
The  predictions  are  evidently  arranged  on  a  plan 
corresponding  with  these  the  chief  subjects  of 
them,  and  the  time  of  their  utterance  is  so  fre- 
quently noted  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  their  chronological  order.  This 
order  is  followed  throughout,  except  in  the 
middle  portion  relating  to  foreign  nations,  where 
it  is  in  some  instances  departed  from  to  secure 
greater  unity  of  subject  (e  g,  ch.  xxix.  17). 

The  whole  book  is  divided  by  H'avemidc  into 
nine  sections,  as  follows : — 


1.  Exekifll'ii  call  to  the  prophatio  office  (ch. 

i.-iiu  15). 

2.^  Series  of  symbolical  representations  and 
particalar  predictions  foretelling  the  approaching 
destruction  of  Judah  and  Jemsalem  (ch.  iii. 
le-TiL).  , 

3.  Series  of  visions  presented  to  the  prophet  a 
year  and  two  months  later,  than  the  former,  in 
which  he  is  shown  the  temple  pollated  by  the 
worship  of  Adonis — the  consequent  judgment  on 
the  inluibitantB  of  Jerusalem  and  on  the  priests,  ~ 
and  closing  with  promibes  of  happier  times  and  a 
purer  worship  (ch.  viii.-xi.). 

4.  A  series  of  reproofs  and  warnings  directed 
especially  against  the  particular  errors  and  pre- 
judices then  prevalent  amongst  his  contempo- 
raries (ch.  xii.-zix.). 

6.  Another  series  of  warnings  delivered  about 
a  year  later,  announcing  the  coming  judgments  to 
be  yet  nearer  (ch.  xx.-xxiii.). 

6.  Predictions  uttered  two  years  and  five 
months  later,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  an- 
nouncing to  the  captives  that  very  doy  as  the 
commencement  of  the  sie^e  (oomp.  2  Kings  xxv. 
1),  and  assuring  them  of  its  complete  overthrow 
;^ch.  xxiv.). 

7.  Predictions  against  foreign  nations  (ch. 
^cxv.-xxxii.). 

8.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  a  pro- 
phetic representation  of  the  triumph  of  Israel  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  (ch.  xxxiii.- 
<xxix.). 

9.  Symbolic  representation  of  Messianic  times, 
ind  of  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of  the 
kmgdom  of  God  (ch.  xl.-xlviii.). 

E'ZION-GE'BER,  a  very  ancient  city  Iving 
not  fiir  from  Elath,  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
lied  Sea.  It  is  fir^t  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
:>.'^,  as  one  of  the  stutious  where  the  Hebrews 
halted  in  their  journeyings  through  the  desert 
COeut  ii.  8).  From  its  harbour  it  was  that  Solo- 
mon (I  Kings  ix.  26)  sent  the  fleet  which  he  had 
'here  built  to  the  land  of  Ophir)  whence  they 
fetched  four  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold. 
Here,  also,  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii.  47 ; 
2  Chron.  xx.  35)  built  a  fleet  *  to  go  to  Ophir,' 
but  because  he  had  joined  himself  with  Ahaziah, 
*king  of  Israel,  who  did  wickedly,'  *the  ships 
were  broken  that  they  were  not  able  to  go  to 
Tarshish.'  Eziongeber  is  probably  the  same  with 
^he  once  populous  city  Ass^yan.  Robinson  says, 
*  no  trace  of  Eeiongeber  se^ms  now  to  remain, 
unless  it  be  in  the  name  of  a  small  wady  with 
brackish  water,  el-Ghudyan,  opening  into  el- 
Arabah  from  the  western  mountain,  some  distance 
north  of  Akabeh. 

EZ'RA  (/««//»).  Ezra  was  a  Jewish  scribe  and 
priest,  who,  about  the  year  d.c.  458,  led  the 
second  expedition  of  Jews  back  from  the  Baby- 
Ionian  exile  in  Palestine.  This  Ezra  ought  to 
be  distinguished  fh)m  the  Ezra  who  went  up  as 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  and  Levites  under 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  1,  12,  33).  Ezra  was  a 
lineal  descendant  from  Phineas,  the  son  of  Aaron. 
He  is  stated  in  Scripture  to  be  the  son  of  Seraiah, 
the  son  of  Azariah ;  which  Seraiah  was  slain  at 
Riblah  by  order  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  been 
brought  thither  a  captive  by  Nebozaradan.  But, 
OS  130  years  dapsed  between  the  death  of  Seraiah 
and  the  departure  of  Ezra  from  Babylon,  and  we 
read  that  a  grandson  of  Seraiah  was  the  high 
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priest  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel  on  the  firvt 
return  to  Jerusalem,  seventy  years  before  Ezra 
returned  thither,  we  may  suppose  that  by  the 
term  wn  here,  as  in  some  other  places,  the  re- 
lationship of  grandson,  or  of  a  still  more  remote 
direct  descendant,  is  intended.  In  addition  to 
the  information  given  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  that  Ezra  was  a  *  scribe,'  a  *  ready 
scribe  of  the  law  of  Moses,'  *  a  scribe  of  the  words 
of  the  Commandments  of  the  Lord  and  of  his 
statutes  to  Israel,'  *  a  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God 
of  Heaven,'  and  *  a  priest,'  we  are  told  by  Josephus 
that  he  was  high-priest  of  the  Jews  who  were  left 
in  Babylon ;  that  he  was  particularly  conversant 
with  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  was  held  in  univer- 
sal esteem  on  account  of  his  righteousness  and 
virtue. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
which  had  been  decreed  by  Cyrus  in  the  ;^ear 
B.C.  536,  was,  after  much  powerful  and  vexatious 
opposition,  completed  in  the  reign  and  by  the  per- 
mission of  Darius  Hystaspis,  in  the  year  b.c.  515. 

In  the  year  b.c.  457  Ezra  was  sent  by  *  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus  and  his  counsellors  to  inquire 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  according  to 
the  law  or  his  God  which  was  in  his  hand ;  and 
to  carry  the  silver  and  gold  which  the  king  and 
his  counsellors  freely  offered  unto  the  God  of 
Israel.'  Permission  was  also  granted  to  him  to 
take  with  him  all  the  silver  and  the  gold  which 
he  could  find  in  all  the  province  of  &by1on,  to- 
gether with  the  free-will  offerings  which  the 
people  and  priests  offered  for  the  house  of  God  at 
Jerusalem.  Of  this  treasure  he  was  directed  to 
employ  as  much  as  was  reouisite  in  the  purchase 
of  offerings  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
the  surplus  he  was  to  lay  out  according  to  Mw 
discretion  for  the  maintenance  of  the  externals  o' 
religion.  Ezra  was  also  charged  to  convey  vessels 
for  the  house  of  G<m1  in  Jerusalem ;  and,  lest  these 
gifts  should  be  insufficient,  he  was  empowered  to 
take  from  the  king's  treasure-house  as  much  as 
should  be  wanted  to  supply  everything  needful 
for  the  house  of  the  Lord.  At  the  same  time  that 
this  commission  was  given  to  Ezra,  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  issued  a  decree  to  the  keepers  of  the 
king's  treasure  beyond  the  river,  to  assist  Ezra  in 
everything  in  which  he  needed  help,  and  to  supply 
him  liberally  with  money,  com,  wine,  oil,  and 
salt  It  was  further  enacted  that  it  should  not  be 
lawful  to  impose  tribute  upon  any  priest  Levite, 
or  other  person  concerned  in  the  ministration 
in  the  house  of  God.  Ezra  was  commissioned  to 
appoint  '  according  to  the  wisdom  of  God  which 
was  in  his  hand,'  magistrates  and  judges  to  judge 
all  the  people  beyond  the  river,  that  knew  the 
laws  of  his  God ;  and  was  enjoined  to  teach  them 
to  those  who  knew  them  not.  The  reason  of  th» 
interest  for  the  worship  of  God  at  this  time 
evinced  by  Artaxerxes,  appears  to  have  been  a 
fear  of  the  divine  displeasure,  for  we  read  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  decree  to  the  treasurers  beyond 
the  river,  *  Whatsoever  is  commanded  by  the  God 
of  Heaven,  let  it  be  diligently  done  for  the  house 
of  the  God  of  Heaven  ;  fob  why  should  th£bi 
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AND  HIS  SONS?'  We  are  also  told  (Ezra  vii.  6) 
that  the  king  granted  Ezra  all  his  request;  and 
Josephus  informs  us  that  Ezra,  being  desirous  of 
going  to  Jerusalem,  requested  the  king  to  grant 
him  recommendatory  letters  to  the  govcmor  of 
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'  Syria.  We  may  tI:«»refore  suppose  that  the  dread 
which  Artaxerxcs  entertained  of  the  dtviDe  jadg- 

;  meuts  was  the  consequence  of  the  exposition  to 
him  by  Kzra  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people. 

!  Ezra  assembled  the  Jews  who  accompanied 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ahava,  where  thej 
halted  three  days  in  tents.  Here  Exn  proclaimed 
a  fast  as  an  act  of  humiliation  before  God  and  a 
season  of  prayer  for  divine  direction  and  safe 
conduct ;  for,  on  setting  out,  he  *  was  ashamed  to 
require  a  band  of  soldiers  and  horsemen  to  help 
them  against  the  enemy  by  the  way/  because  he 
had  asserted  to  the  king  that  the  hand  of  his  God 
is  upon  all  them  that  seek  him  for  good.  Ezra 
next  committed  the  care  of  the  treasures  which  he 
carried  with  him  to  twelve  of  the  chief  priests, 
assisted  by  ten  of  their  brethren,  appointing  these 
to  take  charge  of  the  treasures  by  the  way,  and 
deliver  them  safely  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  at 
Jerusalem.  On  the  twelfth  daj  from  their  first 
setting  out,  E^zra  and  his  companions  left  the 
river  Ahava,  and  arrived  safely  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  fifth  month,  havinff  been  delivered  from  the 
hand  of  the  enemy  and  of  such  as  lay  in  wait  by 
the  way.  Three  days  after  their  arrival  the 
treasures  were  weighed  and  delivered  into  the 
custody  of  some  Levites.  The  returning  exiles 
offered  burnt-offerings  to  the  Lord.  They  de- 
livered also  the  king's  commissions  to  the  vice- 
roys and  governors,  and  gave  needfiil  help  to  the 
people  and  the  ministers  of  the  Temple.  When 
Ezra  had  discharged  the  various  trusts  com- 
mitted to  him,  the  princes  of  the  Jews  came  to 
him  and  complained  that  the  Jewish  people 
generally  who  iiad  returned  from  the  captivitv, 
and  also  the  priests  and  Levites,  but  especially 
the  rulers  and  princes,  had  not  kept  themselves 
separate  from  the  people  of  the  land,  but  had 
done  according  to  tne  abominations  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  nations  whom  their  forefathers  had 
driven  out,  and  married  their  daughters,  and 
allowed  their  children  to  intermarry  with  them. 
On  hearing  this  Ezra  was  deeply  afflicted ;  and, 
according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  he  rent  his 
mantle  and  tore  the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard. 
There  gathered  round  him  all  those  who  still 
feared  God,  and  dreaded  his  wrath  for  the  trans- 
gression of  those  whom  he  had  brought  h&ck 
from  captivity.  Having  wuted  till  ^e  time  of 
the  eveninff  sacrifice,  Ezra  rose  up,  and,  having 
again  rent  his  hair  and  his  garments,  made  pub- 
lic prayer  and  confessi«m  of  sin.  The  assembled 
people  wept  bitterly,  and  Shecaniah,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Elam,  came  forward  to  propose  a  general 
covenant  to  put  away  the  foreign  wives  and  their 
children.  Ezra  then  arose  and  administered  an 
oath  to  the  people  that  they  would  do  accord- 
ingly. Proclamation  was  also  made  that  all 
those  who  had  returned  from  captivity  should 
within  three  days  gather  themselves  together 
unto  Jerusalem,  un£r  pain  of  excommunication 
and  fbrfeiture  of  their  goods.  The  people  as- 
sembled at  the  time  appointed,  tremblmg  on 
account  of  their  sin  and  of  the  heavy  rain  that 
fell.  Ezra  addressed  them,  declaring  to  them 
their  sin,  and  exhorting  them  to  amend  their 
lives  by  dissolving  their  illegal  connections. 
The  people  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his 
rebukes,  and  promised  obedience.  They  then 
requested  that,  as  the  rain  fell  heavily,  and  the 
number  of  transgressors  was  great,  he  would 
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appoint  times  at  which  they  might  Berenll^ 
come  to  be  examined  respecting  this  matter, 
accompanied  by  the  judges  and  elders  of  every 
city.  A  commission  was  therefore  formed,  <-on- 
sisting  of  Ezra  and  some  others,  to  investigate 
the  extent  of  the  evil.  This  investigation  occu- 
pied three  months. 

In  Neh.  viii.  we  read  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  seventh  month, 
subsequently  to  Nehemiah's  numbering  the  peo- 

Ele»  Ezra  was  requested  to  bring  the  book  of  the 
iw  of  Moses ;  and  that  he  read  therein  standing 
upon  a  pulpit  of  wood,  which  raised  him  above 
all  the  people. 

Contradictory  accounts  are  given  by  the  Jewish 
writers  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  Ezra's  death. 
The  Talmudic  statement  is  that  he  died  at  Zan> 
zumo,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  while  on  his  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Susa,  irhither  he  was  ^ing 
to  converse  with  Artaxerxes  about  the  affairs  of 
the  Jews.  A  tomb  said  to  be  his,  represented  in 
the  present  engraving,  is  shown  on  the  Tigris, 
about  twenty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Euphrates. 


170.    [Tomb  of  Emu 

Ezra  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  author  of 
the  books  of  Chronicles.  But  as  the  reasons  for 
ascribing  the  books  of  Chronicles  to  the  author- 
ship ofEzra  have  already  been  investigated  in 
the  Article  Chbonxcles,  we  confine  ourselves 
here  to  the  book  of  Ezra.  Some  authors  have 
ascribed  the  books  of  Nehemiah  and  Esther  like^ 
wise  to  Ezra,  although  they  differ  in  style. 
[Esther;  Nehemiah.) 

Ezra,  Book  of.— The  book  of  Ezra  contains 
records  of  events  occurring  about  the  termination 
of  the  Babylonian  exile.  It  comprises  accounts 
of  the  fiivours  bestowed  upon  the  Jews  by  Per- 
sian kings ;  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple ; 
of  the  mission  of  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  and  his 
regulations  and  reforms.  Such  records  forming 
the  subject  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  that  its  parts  are  not  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other  as  we  might  have  ex- 
pected if  the  author  had  set  forth  his  intention  to 
furnish  a  complete  history  of  his  times. 

The  events  narrated  in  the  book  of  Ezra  are 
spread  over  a  period  of  about  79  years,  under  the 
reigns  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Magus,  or  Pseudo- 
Smerdis,  Darius  Uystaspis,  Xerxes»  Artaxerxes 
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(in  tbe  eigbth  year  of  whose  reign  the  records  of 
I  Ezra  cease). 

The  beginning  of  the  book  of  Ezra  agrees  yer- 
batim  with  the  conclusion  of  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles,  and  terminates  abmptlj  with  the 
.statement  of  the  divorces  effected  by  his  authority, 
by  which  the  marriages  of  Israelites  with  foreign 
women  were  dissolyed. 

Since  the  book  of  Ezra  has  no  marked  conclu- 
sion, it  was,  CTcn  in  early  times,  considered  to 
form  part  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  the  contents 
of  which  are  of  a  similar  description.  As,  how- 
ever, the  book  of  Ezra  is  a  collection  of  detached 
records  of  remarkable  events  occurring  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  exile  and  in  the  times  imnie- 
diately  following  it,  attempting  no  display  of  the 
art  of  book-makmg,  the  mere  want  of  an  artificial 
conclusion  cannot  be  considered  a  sufficient  reason 
for  regarding  it  as  the  first  portion  of  Nehemiah. 
It  is,  however,  likely  that  the  similarity  of  the 
contents  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  was 
the  cause  of  their  being  placed  together  in  the 
Hvhrew  Bible. 

The  arrangement  of  the  facts  in  the  book  of 
Ezra  is  chronological .  The  book  may  be  divided 
into  two  portions.  The  first  consists  of  chapters 
i.-vi.,  and  contains  the  history  of  the  returning 
exiles  and  of  their  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and 
comprises  the  i  eriod  from  the  first  year  of  Cyrus, 
B  c.  .536,  to  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
B.C..515. 

The  second  portion  contains  the  personal 
history  of  the  migration  of  Ezra  to  Palestine, 
I  in  the  seventh  ^ear  of  Artaxerxes.  This  latter 
'  portion,  embracing  chapters  vii.-x.,  is  an  auto- 
biography of  £^ra  daring  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  months,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years 
of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

We  have  spoken  tiins  far  of  the  canonical  book 
of  Ezra;  there  are,  however,  four  books  that 
have  received  this  name,  viz.  the  book  noticed 
above,  the  only  one  which  was  received  into  the 
Hebrew  canon  under  that  name,  the  book  of 
Nehemiah,  and  the  two  apocryphal  books  of 
Esdras,  concerning  which  see  Esdras. 


F. 

FACE,  in  Scripture,  is  often  used  to  denote 
presence  in  the  general  sense,  and,  when  applied 
to  the  Almighty,  denotes  such  a  complete  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  presence,  by  sound  or 
sight,  as  was  equivalent,  m  the  vividness  of  the 
impression,  to  the  seeing  of  a  fellow-creature 
'face  to  fhce.'  The  'fkce  of  God'  therefore 
denotes  in  Scripture  any  thin^  or  manner  by 
which  God  is  wont  to  manifest  himself  to  man. 

It  was  a  very  ancient  and  common  opinion 
that  our  mortiu  frame  could  not  survive  the 
more  sensible  manifestations  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence, or  *  see  God  face  to  fiice  and  live '  (Gen. 
xxxii.  30).  Hence,  in  this  passage,  the  {p>atitnde 
and  astonishment  of  Ja'*ob,  that  he  still  lived 
after  God  had  manifested  himself  to  him  more 
sensibly  than  by  dreams  and  visions.  This  im- 
pression was  confirmed  to  Moses,  who  was  told, 
*  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face :  no  man  can  see 
my  fiice  and  live'  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20);  which 
clearly  signifies  that  no  one  can,  in  this  present 
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state  of  being,  endure  the  view  of  that  glory  which 
belongs  to  Him  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12;  1  John  iii. 
2 ;  Rev.  xxii.  4). 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  God  is  usually 
represented  to  us  in  Scripture  under  a  human 
form ;  and  it  is  indeed  diflicult  for  even  more 
spiritualized  minds  than  those  of  the  Hebrews  to 
conceive  of  Him  apart  from  the  form  and  attri- 
butes of  the  highest  nature  actually  known  to 
us.  The  Scripture  sanctions  this  concession  to 
the  weakness  of  our  intellect,  and  hence  arise 
the  anthropomorphous  phrases  which  speak  or 
the  fhce,  the  eyes,  the  arm  of  God.  The  api)ear- 
ances  of  the  angels  in  the  Old  Testament  timef 
were  generally  in  the  human  form  (Judg.  xiii 
6,  &c.) ;  and  from  this  cause  alone  it  would  have 
been  natural,  in  the  imagination,  to  transfer  the 
fbrm  of  the  messengers  to  Him  by  whom  they 
were  sent 

FAIR  HAVENS,  a  harbour  or  roadstead  of 
Crete,  the  unsafeness  of  which  to  winter  in, 
occasioned  that  attempt  to  make  for  Phenice,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island,  which  led  to  the 
eventual  loss  of  the  vessel  in  which  Paul  sailed 
ibr  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  8).  As  the  name  is  still 
preserved,  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  fixing  the 
situation  to  a  small  bay  a  little  to  the  north-east 
of  Cape  Leon,  thepresent  Cape  Matala. 

FALLOW-DEER.  The  original  terms  4fal 
and  Ajalah  are  rendered  in  our  common  version 
by  the  names  hart  and  hind  (Dent  xii.  15; 
n.  xiii.  1 :  Isa.  xxxv.  6 ;  Gen.  xlix.  21 ;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  34 ;  Job  xxxix.  1 ;  Ps.  xviii.  81 ;  Prov.  v. 
19 ;  Cant  il  7 ;  Jer.  xiv.  5 ;  Habak.  iiL  19). 


171.    [Cermi  barbanu.] 

Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  believes  Ajal  to  be  the 
Ethiopian  oryx,  with  nearly  straight  horns.  But 
an  Etniopian  species  could  not  well  be  meant 
where  the  clean  animals  fit  for  the  fbod  of 
Hebrews  are  pointed  out,  nor  where  allusion 
is  made  to  suffering  from  thirst,  and  to  high  and 
rocky  places  as  the  refuTO  of  females,  or  of  both, 
since  all  the  species  of  oryx  inhabit  the  open 

SUkins,  and  are  not  remarkable  for  the  desire  of 
rinking ;  nor  can  either  of  these  propensities  be 
properly  ascribed  to  the  true  antelopes,  or  gazelle, 
of  Arabia  and  Syria,  all  being  residents  of  the 
pUdn  and  the  desert ;  like  the  oryges,  often  seeii 
At  immAtifla  distances  from  water,  and  unwilling 
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to  Tentnre  into  forests,  where  their  velocity  of 
flight  and  delicacy  of  structure  impede  and 
destroy  them.  Animals  of  the  stag  kind  prefer 
the  security  of  forests,  are  always  most  robust 
in  rocky  mountain  covers,  and  seek  water  with 
considerable  anxiety ;  for  of  all  the  lightfooted 
ruminants,  they  alone  protrude  the  tongue  when 
hard  pressed  in  the  chace.  Now,  comparing  these 
qualities  with  several  texts,  we  find  them  perfectly 
appropriate  to  the  species  of  these  genera  alone. 

The  first  species  here  referred  to  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Cervns  Barbarus,  or  Barbary 
stag,  in  size  between  our  red  and  fallow  deer, 
distinffuished  by  the  want  of  a  bisantler,  or 
seoond  branch  on  the  horns,  reckoning  from 
below,  and  a  spotted  livery,  which  is  effaced  only 
in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  This  species  is 
figured  on  Egyptian  monuments,  is  still  occa- 
sionally seen  about  the  Natrou  lakes  west  of  the 
Nile,  and,  it  seems,  was  observed  by  a  revereud 
friend  in  the  desert  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  on  his 
route  from  Cairo  towards  Damascus.  We  take 
this  to  be  the  Igial  or  Ajal  of  the  Aralis,  the  same 
which  thev  accuse  of  eating  fish— that  is,  the 
Aeps,  lizards,  and  snakes,  a  propensity  common  to 
other  species,  and  similarly  ascri'oed  to  the  Vir- 
((inian  and  Mexican  deer. 

The  other  is  the  Persian  stag,  or  Maral  of  the 
Tahtar  nations,  and  Gewazen  of  Armenia,  larger 
ihau  the  staff  of  Europe,  clothed  with  a  heavy 
mane,  and  likewise  destitute  of  bisautlers.  We 
believe  this  species  to  be  the  Socgur  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  many  of  the  Arabs,  therefore,  resi- 
ding on  the  borders  of  the  mountain  forests  of 
Syria  and  Palestine.  One  or  both  of  these  species 
were  dedicated  to  the  local  bona  dea  on  Mount 
Libanus--a  kind  of  proof  that  deer  were  found  in 
the  Ticinity. 

Of  the  hind  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than 
that  she  is  the  female  of  stag,  or  hart,  and  that  in 
the  manners  of  these  animals  the  males  always 
are  the  last  to  hurry  into  coyer. 

FASTS.  The  observance  of  religioui  fasts 
established  itself  in  the  world  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  is  found  to  have  prevailed  in  most  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  such  a  religion  as 
Moses  was  commissioned  by  the  creator  of  the 
world  to  offer  to  the  chosen  people,  it  was  not 
likely  that  an  observance  which,  such  as  fasts, 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  false  and  heathen 
conceptions,  should  hold  a  rery  prominentposl- 
tion,  or  be  invested  with  much  importance.  There 
is  but  one  fast  enjoined  by  the  great  Hebrew  law- 
giver. And  this  injunction  we  are  disposed  to 
place  among  those  things  which  Moses  allowed 
rather  than  originated,  bore  with  rather  than 
approved,  in  consideration  of  the  force  of  esta- 
blished custom,  and  from  a  wise  fear  of  defeating 
his  own  good  ends  b^  attempting  too  much.  The 
manner  in  which  this  observance  is  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  (Lev.  xvi.  29;  xxiii.  27)  seems  to  im» 
ply  that  it  was  no  new  institution  that  the  law- 
giver was  establishing,  but  merely  an  old  and 
well  knovn  practice,  to  which  he  gave  a  modified 
sanction.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  the  law 
been  a  new  one,  details  would  have  been  both 
needed  ^d  given,  as  is  customary  with  Moses  in 
bis  injunctions.  Instead  of  that,  the  children  of 
Israel  are  required  in  general  terms  to  *  afflict 
their  souls.'  But  this  language  is  not  only  vague^ 
it  ia  figurative,  and  could  have  no  definite  mean- 


ing unless  to  persons  with  whom  afflicting  the 
soul  was  i:i  general  use.  There  seems,  however, 
no  reason  to  doubt  that '  to  afflict  the  soul,'  bore 
with  it  the  meaning  of  fasting.  To  a  mere  Eue- 
lish  reader  the  phrase  seems  to  comprise  all  kin& 
of  voluntary  mollifications,  but '  soul '  in  Hebrew 
not  seldom  denotes  the  '  appetite '  (Prov.  xxviL 
7).  Accordingly  the  words  r«gai-d  immediately 
abstinence  from  food,  and  most  probably  (so  far 
as  they  go)  nothing  more. 

The  sole  fast  required  by  Moses  was  on  the 
£P%at  day  of  annual  atonement.  This  observance 
seems  always  to  have  retained  some  prominence 
as  '  the  fast'  (Acts  xxvii.  9).  But  wliat  the  ob- 
servance of  the  enjoined  duty  involved  we  are 
nowhere  expressly  informed.  Other  general  fasts, 
however,  were  in  course  of  ages  introduced, 
which  were  celebrated  at  fixed  times  every  sucr 
cessive  year.  In  the  reign  of  ZedekLah,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar besieged  and  captured  Jerusalem, 
which  calamity  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  fast 
on  the  serenteenth  day  of  the  fourth  month 
(Thammuz,  July),  (Jer.  lii.  6,  7 ;  Zech.  viii.  19). 
In  the  last  passage  other  fasts  are  enumerated, 
namely,  *  the  fast  of  the  fifth,  and  the  fast  of  the 
seventh,  and  the  fiist  of  the  tenth.'  That  of  the 
fifth  month  (Ab,  August)  was  held  on  the  ninth 
day,  in  mournful  commemoration  of  the  burning 
of  the  city  by  '  Nebuzar-adau,  a  seiTant  of  the 
king  of  ^b}lon,'  who  'burnt  the  house  of  the 
I^rd,  and  the  king^s  house,  and  all  the  houses 
of  Jerusalem,  and  every  ^n*at  man's  house '  (2 
Kings  xzv.  8,  sq.;  Jer.  hi.  12;  Zech.  vii.  3-5; 
viii.  19).  The  fa^t  of  the  seventh  month  (Tishri, 
October)  was  established  to  bewail  the  murder  of 
Gedaliah  at  Mizpah  (Jer.  xli.  1,  sq.;  2  King$ 
XXV.  25^.  That  of  the  tenth  month  (Tebetfa, 
January^  was  held  on  the  tenth  day  to  comme- 
morate the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  part  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxv 
I;  Zech.  viii.  19). 

On  particular  and  signal  occasions  extraordi- 
nary fasts  were  appoint^  (Judges  xx.  26 ;  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  11-13;  Baruch  i.  5  ;  1  Kinffs  xxi.  9 ;  comp. 
Jer.  xxxvi.  9 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  3).  In  Joel  i.  ii.  a  fast 
is  enjoined  with  a  view  to  turn  away  the  wrath  of 
God  as  displayed  in  the  terrible  consequences  of  tht- 
invasion  of  the  land  of  Judssa  by  an  army  of  de- 
vastating locusts..  The  notion  also  prevailed  that 
a  special  fast  might  have  the  effect  of  averting  the 
divme  displeasure  and  securing  the  divine  co-ope- 
ration in  any  great  undertaking  (Jonah  iii.  5  ; 

1  Sam.  Tii.  5,  6,  6,  10,  12;  1   Mace.  iii.  47; 

2  Mace.  xiii.  12 ;  Judith  iv.  11 ;  vi.  19).  Local 
fksts  were  at  a  later  period  sometimes  held  in 
order  to  avert  oalamity  or  procure  a  favour  from 
heaven ;  and  the  Sanhedrim  ordered  general  fiists 
when  ih&  nation  was  threatened  wim  any  great 
evil,  such  as  drought  or  famine. 

There  were  also  private  fksts,  though  the  Mo- 
saic law  did  not  require  them.  They  were  held 
in  connection  with  individual  or  fkmilv  incidents, 
and  agreed  in  aim  and  tendency  with  fasts  of  a 

Ceral  and  public  nature.  Examples  mavbe 
id  in  1  Sam.  i.  7 ;  xx.  34;  1  Kings  xxi.  9 ; 
Ez.  X.  6 ;  Neh.  i.  4.  After  the  exile  private  fasts 
became  ver^  frequent,  awaiting  the  call  of  no 

rdal  occasion,  buit  entering  as  a  regular  part  of 
current  religious  worship.  The  parable  of 
the  Pharisee  and  Publican  (Luke  xviii.  9  ;  comp. 
Matt.  ix.  14)  shows  how  much  tlie  Pbitfiseeii 
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1  were  given  to  Tolantarj  and  private  flists — *I 
I  fast  twice  in  the  week/    The  first  was  on  the  fifth 
'  day  of  the  week,  on  which  Moses  ascended  to  the 
'  top  of  Mount  Sinai ;  the  second  was  on  the  se- 
I  coud  day,  on  which  he  came  down.   The  Essenes 
1  and  the  TherapeutsD  also  were  much  given  to 
'  such  observances.    Fasts  were  considered  as  a 
I   useful  exercise  in  preparing  the  mind  for  special 
, .  religious  impressions.    Thus  Dan.  x.  2,  sq.,  *  In 
those  days  1  Daniel  was  mourning  three  full 
, ,  weeks.    1  ate  no  pleasant  bread,  neither  came 
, '  flesh  nor  wine  in  my  mouth.    Then  I  lifted  np 
; ;  my  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold  a  certain  man,* 
j  I  &c.  (see  also  Acts  xiii.  3  ;  xiv.  23).    From  Matt. 
{ '■  xvii.  21,  *  Howbeit  this  kind  (^of  demons)  goeth 
I   not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting,'  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  practice  under  consideration  was 
considered  in  the  days  of  Christ  to  act  in  certain 
.  special  cases  as  an  exorcism.    Fasting  was  ao- 
,  companied  by  the  ordinary  signs  of  grief  among 
the  Israelites,  as  may  be  seen  in  1  Mace  iii.  47, 
j  *  Then  they  fasted  that  day  and  put  on  sackcloth, 
.  and  cast  ashes  upon  their  heads  and  rent  their 
clothes.'    The  fast  ordinarily  lasted  from  evening 
:  to  evening,  but  was  not  observed  on  the  sabbath 
:  or  on  festival  days.    The  abstinence  was  either 
:  partial  or  total.    In  the  case  of  the  latter  food 
j  was  entirely  foregone,  but  this  ordinarily  took 
!  place  only  in  fiBsts  of  short  duration ;  and  absii- 
I  nence  from  food  in  eastern  climes  is  more  easy 
;  and  less  detrimental  (if  not  in  some  cases  posi- 
'  tivcly  useful)  than  keeping  from  food  would  be 
with  us  in  these  cold,  damp,  northern  regions 
I  (Esther  iv.  16).    In  the  case  of  partial  abstinence 
!  the  time  was  longer,  the  denial  iii  degree  less. 
When  Daniel  (x.  2)  was  *  mourning  Uiree  full 
weeks,'  he  ate  no  *  pleasant  bread,  neither  came 
\  Jfesh  nor  wint  in  my  mouth.*    There  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  fixed  and  recognized 
I  periods  during  which  these  fiists  endured.   From 
I  one  day  to  forty  days  fiuts  were  observed.    The 
latter  period  appears  to  have  been  regarded  with 
feelings  of  peculiar  sanctity,  owing  doubtless  to 
certain  events  in  Jewish  history.    Thus  Moses 
*  was  with  the  Lord  on  Mount  Sinai  forty  days 
and  forty  nishts,  he  did  neither  eat  bread  nor 
drink  water  ^  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28).     So  Elijah 
( 1  Kings  xix.  8) '  arose  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and 
went  in  the  strensth  of  that  meat  fbr^  days  and 
forty  nights  unto  Horeb  the  mount  of  God.'   The 
sa'jie  was  the  numbei:;  of  days  that  our  Lord  listed 
in  the  desert  in  connection  with  his  temptation 
(Matt  iv.  Ill;  Marki.  12,  13;  Luke  iv.  I-IS). 
We  have  already  seen  how  qualified  the  sanc- 
tion was  which  Moses  gave  to  the  observance  of 
fasting  as  a  religious  duty.    In  the  same  spirit 
which  actuated  him,  the  prophets  bore  testimony 
against  the  lamentable  abuses  to  which  the  prac- 
tice was  turned  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  with  the 
increase  of  social  corruption  (Isa.  Iviii.  4,  sq. ; 
Jer.  xiv.  12 ;  Zech.  vii.  5).    Continuinff  the  same 
species  of  influence  and  perfecting  that  spirit- 
ualitv  in  religion  which  Moses  began^  our  Lord 
rebuked  the  Pharisees  sternly  for  their  outward 
and  hypocritical  pretences  in  the  fests  which  they 
observed  (Matt  vi.  16,  sq.),  and  actually  ab- 
stained from  appointing  any  &st  whatever  as  a 
part  of  his  own  religion  (Matt  ix.  14).    From 
the  passage  leferrea  to  thi/  at  least  is  clear, 
tliat  Jesos  ascribed  to  fiuts  no  essential  worth, 
B«r  required  any  soeh  obserraiiee  from  his  fol- 


lowers. Whether  and  how  hr  he  allowed  fast- 
ing as  a  means  of  religions  improvement,  is  a 
anestion  which  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
iscuss.  That  the  early  Christians  observed  the 
ordinary  fasts  which  the  public  practice  of  their 
day  sanctioned,  is  clear  from  more  than  one  pas- 
sage in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  (Acts  xiii. 
2 ;  xiv.  23 ;  2  Ck>r.  vi.  5) ;  hut  in  this  they  pro- 
bably did  nothing  more  than  yield  obedience,  as 
in  general  they  thought  themselves  bound  to  do, 
to  me  law  of  their  fathers  so  long  as  the  Mosaic 
institutions  remained  entire.  And  though  the 
great  body  of  the  Christian  Church  held  them- 
selves free  from  all  ritual  and  ceremonial  observ- 
ances when  God  in  his  providence  had  brought 
Judaism  to  a  termination  in  the  rasure  of  the 
holy  city  and  the  closing  of  the  temple,  yet  the 
practice  of  fiisting  thus  originated  might  have 
easily  and  unobservedly  been  transmitted  from 
year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age,  and  Uiat  the 
rather  because  so  large  a  portion  of  the  disciples 
being  Jews  (to  say  nothing  of  the  influence  of 
the  Ebionites  in  the  primitive  church),  thousands 
must  have  been  accustomed  to  fasting  firom  the 
earliest  days  of  their  exi^tence,  either  in  their 
own  practice  or  the  practice  of  their  fethers,  re 
latives,  and  asj^ociates. 

FAT.  In  Lev.  iii.  there  are  minnte  details 
of  the  parts  of  victims  which  were  to  be  spe- 
cially appropriated  to  the  altar.  Among  these  all 
the  iutemal^^  is  minutely  specified,  particularly 
the  xat  of  the  kidneys ;  and  of  external  parts  the 
tail  of  the  sheep,  which,  in  the  common  species  of 
Western  Asia,  is  a  mass  of  fat  (iii.  4,  9,  10,  15) : 
and  the  whole  concludes  with  *  All  the  fat  is  the 
Lord's;  yp  shall  eat  neither  fat  nor  blood'  (iii. 
17).  The  reason  assigned,  namely,  that  the  fat 
was  consecrated  to  the  altar,  could  only  apply 
with  respect  to  that  of  animals  used  in  sacrifice, 
which  were  also  usually  employed  for  food. 
One  point  seems  to  have  been  very  generally 
overlooked,  which  is,  that  not  fat  absolutely,  but 
particular  fat  parts  only  are  interdicted.  'They 
might  eat  the  fkt  involved  in  the  muscular  tissue 
—in  short  f^t  meat ;  and  we  know  that  animals 
were  actually  fiittened  for  food  (\  Kings  iv.  23 ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  21 ;  Luke  xv.  23).  This  was,  however, 
not  a  usual  practice ;  and  even  at  this  day  in  the 
East,  domestic  cattle  seldom  nndergo  any  pre- 

ELratory  feedins  or  fattening  before  being  killed, 
ence  there  is  nttle  fat  in  the  carcass,  except  that 
belonging  to  the  parts  specified  in  the  prohioition, 
which  is  all  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  suet 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this 
somewhat  remarkable  restriction.  'The  secondar^- 
cansc,  that  tke  fkt  was  consecrated  to  the  altar, 
and  therefore  was  to  be  abstained  from,  is  not  all ) 
for  it  is  usually  considered  that  it  was  thus  conse- 
crated to  give  a  religious  sanction  to  a  prohibition 
expedient  on  other  grounds.  The  true  reason 
probably  is,  that  this  suet  or  saet-like  fiu  is  not 
particularlj  wholesome  or  digestible  in  warm 
climates,  if  anywhere,  and  is  particularly  unsuit- 
able for  persons  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases,  as 
the  Israelites  appear  to  have  been  at  the  time  of 
their  leaving  Es^pt 

*  FaiMe88,in  Scriptarc^  cxprcwcs  plumpnen  or 
exuberance,  whether  in  men,  animals,  or  veffe- 
tables ;  and  is  hence  often  applied  metaphorically 
to  any  kind  of  abundance,  as  to  laige 
or  to  ezoeHtre  fbrfility  in  the  earth. 
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FATHER.  This  word,  besides  its  obrioos  and 
primary  sense,  bears,  in  Scripture,  a  number  of 
jther  applications,  most  of  which  hare,  through 
the  use  of  the  Bible,  become  more  or  less  common 
in  all  Cliristian  countries. 

1.  The  term  Father  is  very  often  applied  to 
God  himself  (Exod.  iv.  22;  Deut.  xxxii.  6; 
2  Sam.  yii.  14 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27,  28 ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  16 ; 
Ixiv.  8).  In  some  of  these  passages  he  is  set  be- 
fore us  as  the  Father  of  all  men,  in  the  general 
sense  of  creator  and  preserver  of  all  men,  but 
more  especially  of  believers,  whether  Jews  or 
Christians. 

Without  doubt,  however,  God  is  in  a  more 
especial  and  intimate  manner,  even  as  by  cove- 
uaut,  the  Father  of  the  Jews  (Jer.  xxxi.  9  ;  Isa. 
Ixiii.  16;  Ixiv.  8;  John  viiL  41;  v.  45;  2  Cor. 
vi.  18);  and  also  of  Christians,  or  rather  of  all 
pious  and  believing  persons,  who  are  called  '  sons 
of  God*  (Jo'm  i.  12  ;  Rom.  viii.  16,  etc.).  Thus 
Jesus,  in  speaking  to  his  disciples,  calls  God  their 
Father  (Matt.  vi.  4,  8,  l.^  18;  x.  20,  29;  xiii. 
43,  etc.).  The  Apostles,  also,  for  themselves  and 
other  Christians,  call  him  *  Father '  (Kom.  i.  7  ; 
I  Cor.  i.  3 ;  2  Cor.  i.  2 ;  Gal.  i.  4 ;  and  many 
other  places). 

2.  Father  is  applied  to  any  ancestor  near  or 
remote,  or  to  ancestors  (* fathers')  in  general. 
The  progenitor,  or  founder,  or  patriarch  or  a  tribe 
or  nation,  was  also  pre-eminently  its  father,  as 
Abraham  of  the  Jews.  Examples  of  this  abound. 
See,  for  instance,  Deut  i.  11 ;  I  Kinos  viii.  21 ; 
Matt.  iii.  9  ;  xxiii.  30 ;  Mark  xL  10 ;  Luke  i.  32, 
73  ;  vi.  23,  26 ;  John  vii.  22,  &c. 

3.  Father  is  also  applied  as  a  title  of  respect  to 
any  head,  chief,  ruler,  or  elder,  and  especially  to 
kings,  prophets,  and  priests  (Judg.  xvii".  10 ;  xviij. 
19|  1  Sam.  X.  12;  2  Kings  ii.  12;  v.  13 ;  vi.21; 
xiii.  14 ;  Prov.  iv.  1 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  9 ;  Acts  viL,  2 ; 
xxii.  1 ;  I  Cor.  iv.  15,  etc). 

4.  The  author,  source,  or  beginner  of  anything 
is  also  called  the  Father  of  the  same,  or  of  those 
who  follow  him.  Thus  Jabal  is  called  *the 
father  of  those  who  dwell  in  tents,  and  have 
cattle;'  and  Jubal,  *the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  the  oroan'  (Gen.  iv.  20,  21 ; 
comp.  Job  xxxviiL  28;  John  viiL  44;  Rom. 
iv.  12). 

The  authority  of  a  fkther  was  very  great  in 
patriarchal  times ;  and  although  the  power  of  life 
and  death  was  virtually  taken  from  the  parent  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  which  required  him  to  brin^  his 
cause  of  complaint  to  the  public  tribunals  (Deut 
xxi.  18-21),  all  the  more  real  powers  of  the  pa- 
ternal character  were  not  only  left  unimpaired, 
but  were  made  in  a  great  degree  tj^e  basis  of  the 
judicial  polity  which  that  law  established.  The 
children  and  even  the  jpundchildren  continued 
under  the  roof  of  the  lather  and  grandikther ; 
they  laboured  on  his  account,  and  were  the  most 
submissive  of  his  servants.  The  property  of  the 
soil,  the  power  of  judgment,  the  dvil  rights,  be- 
longed to  him  only,  and  his  sons  were  merely  his 
instruments  and  assistants. 

Filial  duty  and  obedience  were,  indeed,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  of  snch  high  im- 
portance, that  great  care  was  taken  tfiat  the  pa- 
ternal authority  should  not  be  weakened  by  the 
withdrawal  of  a  power  so  liable  to  &tal  and  bar- 
barous abuse  as  that  of  capital  punishment  Any 
oatrage  agunst  a  parent— «  blow,  a  corse,  or 
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incorrigible  profligacy— was  made  a  capital  crime 
(Exod.  xxi.  15,  17  ;  Lev.  xx.  9).  If  the  offence 
was  public,  it  was  taken  up  bv  the  witnesses  as 
a  crime  against  Jehovah,  and  the  culprit  was 
brought  before  the  magistrates  whether  the  parent 
consented  or  not ;  and  if  the  offence  was  hidden 
within  the  patemaf  walls,  it  devolved  on  the 
parents  to  denounce  him  and  to  require  his  punish- 
ment 

It  is  a  beautiful  circumstance  in  the  law  of 
Moses  that  this  filial  respect  is  exacted  for  the 
mother  as  well  as  for  the  father.  The  threats  and 
promises  of  the  legislator  distinguish  not  the  one 
from  the  other  ;  and  the  fifth  commandment  asso- 
ciates the  father  and  mother  in  a  precisely  equal 
claim  to  honour  from  their  children.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  interesting  feature  of  the  Mo- 
saical  law  belongs,  however,  to  another  head 
[WomenI 

FEASTS.  The  root-idea  of  the  word  is  to  be 
found  in  what  we  should  term  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  the  exercise  of  hospitality. 

To  what  an  early  date  the  practices  of  hospi- 
tality are  referable  may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xix.  3. 
It  was  usual  not  only  to  receive  persons  with 
choice  viands,  but  also  to  dismiss  them  in  a  simi- 
lar manner;  accordingly  Laban,  when  he  had 
overtaken  the  fleeing  Jacob,  complains  (Gem. 
xxxi.  27),  *  Wherefore  didst  thou  steal  away  trwa 
me  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might  have  sent 
thee  awny  with  mirth,  and  with  sougs,  and  with 
tabret,  and  with  harp  ?'  See  also  2  Sam.  iii.  20 ; 
2  Kings  vL  23  j  Job.  viit  20 ;  1  Maoc  xvi.  15. 
This  practice  explains  the  reason  why  the  prodi- 
gal, on  his  retuni,  was  welcomed  by  a  feast  (Luke 
XV.  23).  Occasious  of  domestic  joy  were  hailed 
with  feasting;  thus,  in  Gen.  xxi.  8,  Abraham 

*  made  a  great  feast  the  same  day  that  Isaac  was 
weaned.'  Birth-days  were  thus  celebrated  (Gen. 
xl.  20),  *  Pharaoh,  on  his  birth-day  made  a  feast 
unto  all  his  servants '  (Job.  i.  4 ;  Matt.  xiv.  6  ; 
comp.  H^rod.  i.  133).  Marriage^feasts  were  also 
common.  Samson  (Jndg.  xiv.  10)  on  snch  an 
occasion  *  made  a  feast,'  and  it  is  added, '  for  so 
used  the  young  men  to  do.'  So  Laban,  when  he  ! 
gave  his  dauffhter  Leah  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.  J 
22),  *  gathered  together  all  the  men  of  the  place,  | 
and  made  a  feast'  These  festive  occasious  seem 
originally  to  have  answered  the  important  pur- 
pose of  serving  as  evidence  and  attestation  of  the 
events  which  they  celebrated,  on  which  account 
relatives  and  neighbours  were  invited  to  be  pre- 
sent (Ruth  iv.  10;  John  ii.  1).  Those  processes 
in  rural  occupations  by  which  the  Divine  bounties 
are  gathered  into  the  hands  of  man,  have  in  all 
ages  been  made  seasons  of  festivity ;  accordingly 
in  S  Sam.  xiiL  23,  Absalom  invites  all  the  king's 
sons,  and  even  David  himself,  to  a  sheep-shearing 
feast,  on  which  occasion  the  guests  became '  merry 
with  wine'  (1  Sam.  xxv.  ^  sq.).  The  vintage 
was  also  celebrated  with  fesdve  eating  and  drink- 
bg  (Jadg.  ix.  27).  Feasting  at  fhnerals  existed 
among  the  Jews  (2  Sam.  iii.  33).  In  Jer.  xvL  7, 
among  other  Ameral  costoms  mention  is  made  of 

*  the  cup  of  consolation,  to  drink  for  their  &ther 
or  their  mother,'  which  brings  to  mind  die  indal- 
genoe  in  spirituous  liquors  to  which  our  anoestors 
were  given,  at  interments,  and  which  lias  not  yet 
entirely  disappeared.  To  what  an  extent  ex- 
pense was  sometimes  carried  on  these  ocoasioiu. 
may  be  learned  flrom  Jas^hni,  wh«^  haviaif  le- 
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marked  that  Archelam  <  numrned  for  hit  fiither 
seven  days,  and  had  siTen  a  very  expensiye  fa- 
neral  feast  to  the  maltitiide/  statesy  *  whidi  cus- 
tom 18  the  oecasion  of  poverty  to  many  of  the 
Jews,'  adding, '  because  thay  are  forced  to  feast 
the  muHttade,  for  if  any  one  omits  it  he  is  not 
esteemed  a  holy  person.' 

As  among  heathen  nations,  so  also  among  the 
Hebrews,  feasting  made  a  part  of  the  observances 
which  took  place  on  occasion  of  animal  sacrifices 
Dent.  zii.  6,  7 ;  1  Sam.  ix.l9 ;  xvi.  S,  6 ;  2  Sam. 
vi.  19).  These  sacrificial  meals  were  enjoyed  in 
'.•onuection  with  peace-offierings,  whether  encha- 
•istic  or  votive.  To  the  feast  at  the  second  tithe 
'f  The  produce  of  the  land,  which  was  to  be  made 
every  year  and  eaten  at  the  annual  festivals  be- 
furc  Jihovah,  not  only  friends,  bat  stran^rs, 
vk'idows,  orohans,  and  Levites,  were  to  be  invited, 
as  well  as  tne  slaves.  If  the  tabernacles  were  so 
t  stant  as  to  make  it  inconvenient  to  carry  thither 
(he  tithe,  it  was  to  be  turned  into  money,  which 
was  to  be  spent  at  the  place  at  which  the  fes- 
tivals were  held  in  providing  feasts  (Dent  xiv. 
22-27;  xii.  14;  Tobit  i.  G).  Charitable  enter- 
tainments were  also  provided,  at  the  end  of  three 
}  ears,  from  Uie  tithe  of  the  increase.  The  Levite, 
I  he  stranger,  the  fintherless,  and  the  widow,  were 
to  be  present  (Dent  xii.  17-19;  xiv.  28,  29; 
xxvL  1 2-1 5).  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost  the  com- 
itiaud  is  ver}*  express  (Dent  xvi.  11),  *Thoaslialt 
njoioe  before  tne  Lord  thy  God,  thon,  and  thy 
ran,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant,  and 
tby  maid-servant,  and  the  Levite  thst  is  within 
thy  gates,  and  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless, 
lud  the  widow,  that  are  amons  you.'  The  Israi'l- 
ites  were  forbidden  to  partake  of  food  ofiered 
in  sacrifice  to  idols  (Exod.  xxxiv.  15),  lest  they 
should  be  thereby  enticed  into  idolatry  or  appear 
to  give  a  sanction  to  idolatrous  observances 
(1  Cor.  X.  28). 

FB'LIX,  a  Roman  procurator  of  Judsa,  before 
whom  Paul  so  *  reasoned  of  righteousness,  tem- 
peranee,  and  judgment  to  oome^'  that  the  judge 
trembled,  saying,  *  Go  thy  way  for  this  time ; 
when  I  have  a  convenient  season  I  will  call  for 
thee'  (Acts  xxiv.  2S).  The  context  states  that 
Fflix  had  expected  a  bribe  from  Paiil ;  and,  in 
order  to  procure  this  bribe,  he  appears  to  have 
had  several  interviews  with  the  Apostle.  The 
depravity  which  such  an  expectation  implies  is 
in  agreement  with  the  idea  which  the  historical 
fragments  preserved  respecting  Felix  would  lead 
the  student  to  form  of  the  man. 

The  vear  in  which  Felix  entered  on  his  office 
cannot  be  strictly  determined.  From  the  words 
of  Josephtts  it  appears  that  his  appointment  took 
place  before  the  twelfth  year  of  the  £lmperor 
Claodins. 

Felix  was  a  remarkable  instanct  of  the  elevation 
to  distingiushed  station  of  persons  bom  and  bred 
in  the  lowest  condition.  Originally  a  slave,  he 
rasa  to  little  less  than  kingly  power.  For  some 
unknown,  but  probabl;}^  not  very  creditable  ser- 
vices, he  was  manumitted  by  Claudius  Cfesar 
(Saetoo.  Claud.  28 ;  Tacit  Hut.  v.  9):  on  which 
aooount  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  piisnomen  of 
Claudius. 

The  character  which  the  ancients  have  left  of 
Felix  is  of  a  very  dark  complexion.  Suetonius 
speaks  of  the  militair  honours  which  the  emperor 
lo«M  kia  with,  and  specifies  his  appointment  as 
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pernor  of  the  province  of  Judsea ;  adding  an 
mueudo,  which  loses  iiothing  by  its  brcvit}*, 
namely,  that  he  was  the  husband  of  three  queens 
or  royal  bdies.  Tacitus,  in  his  History  (v.  9), 
declares  that,  during  his  governorship  in  Jndsa, 
he  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  cruelty  and  lust,  ex- 
ercising re^  power  with  the  disposition  of  a 
slave ;  and,  in  his  AnnaU  (xii.  54)  he  represents 
Felix  as  considering  himself  licensed  to  commit 
any  crime,  relying  on  the  influence  which  he 
possessed  at  court  The  conntry  was  ready  for 
rebellion,  and  the  unsuitable  remedies  which 
Felix  applied  served  only  to  inflame  the  pasr io>:.s 
and  to  incite  to  crime-  Under  bis  sway  the  afTairs 
of  the  country  grew  worse  and  worse.  Ths?  lai:d 
was  filled  with  robbers  and  impostors  wlio  rl^i 
luded  the  multitude.  Felix  used  his  power  to^ 
repress  these  disorders  to  little  purpose,  since  his 
own  example  pve  no  sanction  to  justice.  Havin;; 
a  grudge  against  Jonathan,  the  hi^h-priest  who 
had  expostulated  with  him  on  his  misrule,  he 
made  use  of  Doras,  an  intimate  friend  of  Jonathan, 
in  order  to  ^t  him  assassinated  by  a  gang  of  vil- 
lains, who  joined  the  crowds  that  were  going  up 
to  the  temple  to  worship* — a  crime  which  led  sub- 
sequently to  countlas  evils,  b^  the  encourage- 
ment which  it  nive  to  the  Sicarii,  or  leagued 
assassins  of  the  day,  to  whose  excesses  JosephnS 
ascribes,  under  Providence,  the  overthrow  oi  the 
Jewish  state.  Among  other  crimes, some  of  these 
villains  misled  the  people  under  the  promise  of 
performing  miracles,  and  were  punished  by 
Felix.  An  Egyptian  impostor,  who  escaped 
himself,  was  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  life  to 
four  hundred  followers,  and  of  the  loss  of  liberty 
to  two  hundred  more,  thus  severely  dealt  with  by 
Felix. 

While  in  his  office,  being  inflamed  by  a  passion 
for  the  beautiful  Drusilla,  a  daughter  of  King 
Herod  Agrippa,  who  was  married  to  Azizus^  king 
of  Emesa,  he  employed  one  Simon,  a  magician, 
to  use  his  arts  in  order  to  persuade  her  to  forsake 
her  husband  and  marry  nim,  promising  that  if 
she  would  comply  with  his  suit  he  would  make 
her  a  happy  woman.  Dmsilla,  partly  impelled 
by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  envy  of  her  sister,  Bere- 
nice, was  prevailed  on  to  transgress  the  laws  of 
her  forefathers,  and  consented  to  a  union  with 
Felix.  In  this  marriage  a  son  was  bom,  who 
was  named  Agrippa :  both  mother  and  son  pe- 
rished in  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which 
took  place  in  tne  days  of  Titus  Ocbar.  With 
this  adulteress  was  Felix  seated  when  Paul  rea- 
soned before,  the  judge,  as  already  stated  (Acts 
xxiv.  24). 

Paul,  beinff  apprehended  in  Jerusalem,  was 
sent  by  a  letfer  from  Claudius  Lysias  tp  Felix  at 
GoBsarea,  where  he  was  at  first  confined  in  Herod's 
judgment-hall  till  his  accusers  came.  They  ar- 
rived. TertuUns  appeared  as  their  spokesman 
and  had  the  audacity,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  Felix,  to  express  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews,  *  seeing  that  by  thee  we  enjoy 
ffreat  quietness,  and  that  very  worthy  deeds  are 
done  unto  this  nation  by  thy  providence '  (Acts 
xxiii.  xxiv.).  Paul  pleaded  nis  cause  in  a  worthy 
speech ;  and  Felix,  consigning  the  Apostle  to  the 
custody  of  a  centurion,  ordered  that  he  should 
have  such  liberty  as  the  circumstances  admitted, 
with  permission  that  his  acquaintance  might  set 
him  and  minister  to  his  wantk    This  imprison- 
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!  ment  the  Apostle  saffered  for  a  period  of  two 

I  years,  being  left  bound  when  Felix  gare  place  to 
Festos,  as  that  unjust  judge  *  was  willing,  not  to 

I  do  what  was  right,  bat  <  to  show  the  Jews  a 

'  pleasure/ 

FERRET.    [Lizard.] 

FESTIVALS.  The  Hebrew  fcstiyaU  were 
occasions  of  public  religious  obsenrances,  re- 
curring at  certain  set  and  somewhat  distant  in- 
tervals. In  general  they  ma^  be  divided  into 
two  kinds:— 1.  Those  of  divine  institution;  2. 
Those  of  human  origin.  Those  which  owe  their 
existence  to  the  authority  of  God  are,  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  or  the  Sabbath ;  the  Passover ; 
Pentecost ;  the  Feast  of  Trumpets ;  the  Day  of 
Atonement ;  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  the  New 
Moon.  Festivals  which  arose  under  purely  hu- 
man influences  are,  the  Feast  of  Lots  or  Purim ; 
the  death  of  Holofenies;  the  Dedication;  the 
Sacred  Fire ;  the  death  of  Nicanor. 

Reserving  details  for  separate  articles  on  such 
of  these  as  snail  seem  to  require  and  justify  a  dis- 
tinct treatment,  we  coufine  ourselves  here  to  a 
general  outline,  with  some  remarks  on  the  origin 
and  tendency  of  the  chief  festivals. 

We  have  mserted  the  Sabbath  for  the  sake  of 
completeness,  and,  with  the  same  view,  we  pro- 
ceed to  set  down  a  few  brief  particulars  respect- 
ing the  daily  service,  so  that  we  may  at  once 
present  a  general  outline  of  the  temple  worship. 
At  the  daily  service  two  lambs  of  the  first  year 
were  to  be  offered  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle ; 
one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  evening,  a 
continual  burnt-offering.  With  each  lamb  was 
to  be  offered  one-tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  min- 
gled with  one-fourth  of  a  hin  of  fresh  oil,  for  a 
meat-offerin£[,  and  one-fourth  of  a  hin  of  wine  for 
a  drink-offermff.  Frankincense  was  to  be  placed 
on  the  meat-onering,  a  handful  of  which,  with 
the  fVankincense,  was  to  be  burnt,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  in  the  holy 
place,  without  leaven.'  The  priesta  were  to  offer 
daily  the  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour,  half  in 
the  morning  and  half  in  the  evening,  for  them- 
selves. The  high-priest  was  to  dress  the  lamps 
in  the  tabernacle  every  morning,  and  light  them 
every  evening;  and  at  the  same  time  bum  in- 
cense on  the  altar  of  incense.  The  people  p'X)- 
vided  oil  for  the  lamps  which  were  to  bum  from 
evening  to  moraiuj; :  the  ashes  were  removed  hj 
a  priest,  dressed  m  his  linen  garment  and  his 
linen  drawers,  and  then  carried  by  him  out  of 
the  camp,  in  his  common  dress.  Great  stress 
was  laid  on  the  regular  observance  of  these  re- 
quirements (Num.  xxviil  1-8 ;  Exod.  xxix.  Sa- 
42 ;  Lev.  ri.  8-23 ;  Exod.  xxx.  7-9 ;  xxvii.  20 ; 
Ler.  xxiv.  1-4;  Nam,  viii.  2). 

Labour  was  to  last  not  longer  than  six  days. 
The  seventh  was  a  Sabbath,  a  day  of  rest,  of  holy 
convocation,  on  which  no  one,  not  even  strangers 
or  cattie,  was  allowed  to  do  any  servile  work. 
The  offender  was  liable  to  stouins. 

On  the  Sabbath  two  lambs  of  the  first  year, 
without  blemish,  were  to  be  offered  for  a  bnmt- 
offering,  moming  and  evening,  with  two-tenths 
of  an  ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  meat- 
offering, and  one-hidf  of  a  hin  of  wine  for  a  drink- 
ofieriu|U  thus  doubling  the  offering  for  ordinary 
days.  Twelve  cakes  of  fine  flour  were  to  be  placed 
every  Sabbath  upon  the  table  in  the  tabernacle, 
m  two  pilM»  and  pure  firankinoense  laid  on  the 
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nppermoat  of  each  pile.  Thaaa  were  to  be  tar^ 
nisned  by  the  people ;  two  were  offered  to  Jehovah, 
the  rest  were  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the  holy  place 
(Exod.  xxxi.  12 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  1 ;  xxvi.  2;  Exod. 
xix.  3,  30;  xx.  8-11;  xxiii.  12;  Dent.  t.  12- 
15 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  3 ;  xxiv.  5-9 ;  Num.  xr.  35 ; 
xxviii.  9). 

At  the  New  Moor  festival,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  in  addition  to  the  daily  sacrifieei  two 
heifers,  one  ram,  and  seven  lamba  of  the  first 
year,  were  to  be  offered  as  bumt-offerings,  with 
three-tenths  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with 
oil,  for  each  heifer ;  two-tenths  of  an  ephah  of 
flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  the  ram ;  and  one- 
tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  minjgled  with  oil,  for 
every  lamb ;  and  a  drink-offenog  of  half  a  bin 
of  wine  for  a  heifer,  one-third  of  a  hin  for  the 
ram,  and  one-fourth  of  a  hin  for  every  lamb. 
One  kid  of  the  goats  was  also  to  be  ofiEeiedas  a 
sin-offering. 

The  first  day  of  the  Meventk  month  was  to  be 
a  Sabbath,  a  holy  convocation,  aooompanied  by 
the  blowing  <f  tmnmeta.  In  addition  to  the  daily 
and  monthly  sacrinces,  one  ram  and  seven  lambs 
were  to  be  offered  as  borat-oSeringA,  with  their 
respective  meat-offerings,  as  at  the  nsnal  New 
Moon  festival  (Num.  xxriii  11-15;  xxix.  1-6; 
Lev.  xxiii.  23-25). 

Three  times  in  the  rear— at  the  Feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread,  in  toe  montii  Abib;  at  the 
Feast  of  Harvest,  or  of  Weeks;  and  at  the  Feast 
of  Ingathering,  or  of  Tabernacles — all  the  males 
were  to  appear  before  Jehovah,  at  the  place  whidi 
he  should  choose.  None  were  to  come  empty- 
handed,  but  every  one  was  to  give  according  a^ 
Jehovah  had  blessed  him ;  and  there  before  Je 
hovah  was  every  one  to  rejoice  with  his  &mily 
the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  Ihtherless,  and  thi 
widow  (Exod.  xxiii.  14-17  ;  xxxiv.  22-24 ;  Deut 
xvi.  16,  17). 

The  first  of  these  three  great  festivals,  that  of 
Unleavened  Bread,  called  also  the  Passover,  waf> 
kept  in  the  Month  Abib,  in  commemoration  of  the 
rescue  of  the  Israelites  by  Jehovah  ontof  E^ypt, 
which  took  place  in  that  month.  The  ceremonies 
that  were  also  connected  with  it  will  be  detailed  un- 
der the  head  pAflsovxa.  I  n  order  to  make  the  sea- 
son more  remarkable,  it  was  ordained  that  hence- 
forward the  month  in  which  it  took  place  should 
be  reckoned'  the  first  of  the  national  religions 
year  (Exod.  xiL  2).  From  this  time,  accordingly, 
the  year  began  in  the  month  Abib,  or  Nisan 
(March — April),  while  the  civil  year  continued 
to  be  reckoned  from  Tishri  (September— October) 
(Exod.  xil  3, 14, 27,  43-49 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  6  ;  Num. 
xxviii.  16;  Deut  xvi.  1-7).  The  Passover  lasted 
one  week,  including  two  Sabbaths.  The  fii«t 
day  and  the  last  were  hol^,  that  is,  devoted  to 
the  observances  in  the  public  temple,  and  to  rest 
from  all  labour  (Exod.  xii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii  6 
Num.  xxviii.  18 ;  Deut  xvi.  8). 

On  the  day  after  the  Sabbath,  on  the  Feait  of 
Passover,  a  sheaf  of  the  first-fraitsof  the  barley- 
harvest  was  to  be  brought  to  the  priest  to  be 
waved  before  Jehovah,  accompanied  by  a  barat- 
ollering.  Till  this  sheaf  was  presented,  neither 
bread  nor  parched  com,  nor  foil  ripe  ears  of  the 
harvest  eould  be  eaten  (Exod.  xii.  15-20 ;  xiii. 
&-10;  Lev.  xxiii.  6-8;  Dent  xtl  d-«;  Num. 
xxviii  17-25). 
The  Feut  of  Pentecost  or  of  Weeka  waakept 
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li>  JeliOTah  at  the  end  of  seven  trceks  iVom  the 
day  of  the  Festival  of  Uuleavened  Bread,  on 
which  the  sheaf  was  presented.  On  the  morrow 
after  the  seventh  complete  week,  or  on  the  fiftieth 
day,  two  wave  loaves  were  presented  as  first  fruits 
of  the  wheat  harvest,  together  with  a  burnt- 
offering,  a  sin-offering,  and  a  peace-offering,  &c. 
The  day  was  a  holy  convocation,  in  which  no 
servile  work  was  done.  The  festival  lasted  but 
one  day.  It  is  said  to  have  been  designed  to 
commemorate  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai  (Dent  xvi.  9-11 ;  Lev.  xiii.  15-21 ;  Num. 
xxTiii.  26-31 ;  xv.  17-21). 

The  Feast  of  In-gatherinjr  or  of  Tabernacles 
began  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
and  continued  eight  days,  the  first  and  last  being 
Sabbaths.  During  the  feast  all  native  Israelites 
dwelt  in  booths  made  of  the  shoots  of  beautiful 
trees,  palm-branches,  boughs  of  thick-leaved  trees, 
and  of  the  willows  of  the  brook,  when  they  re- 
joiced with  their  families,  with  the  Levite,  the 
stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  before 
Jehovah.  Various  offerings  were  made.  At  the 
end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  year  of  release, 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  law  was  required 
to  be  read  by  the  priests  in  the  hearing  of  all  the 
Israelites  (Deut  xvi.  13-15;  xxxi.  10-18;  Lev. 
xxiii.  39-43;  33-36;  Num.  xxix.  12-38,  40). 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  appointed  partly 
to  be  an  occasion  of  annual  thanksgiving  after 
the  in-gathering  of  the  harvest  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22 ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  39;  Deut.  xvi.  13),  and  partly  to 
remind  the  Israelites  that  their  fitthers  had  lived 
in  tents  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xxiii.  40-43). 
This  feast  took  place  in  the  end  of  the  year, 
September  or  October. 

The  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  the 
Dav  of  Atonement— a  day  of  abstinence,  a  day 
of  holy  convocation,  in  which  all  were  to  afflict 
themselves.  Special  offerings  were  made  [Atone- 
ment] (Lev.  xxiii.  26-32;  xvL  1,  34;  Num. 
xxix.  7-11 ;  Exod.  xxx.  10). 

Brown,  in  his  AntiquUiet  (vol.  i.  p.  520),  re- 
marks that  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  the 
three  great  festivals  were  observed  was  durins 
the  dry  season  of  Judaea.  The  latter  rains  fell 
before  the  Passover,  the  former  rains  after  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles;  so  that  the  countir  was 
in  the  best  state  for  travelling  at  the  time  of  these 
festivals. 

On  these  solemn  occasions  food  came  partly 
fh>m  hospitality  (a  splendid  instance  of  which 
may  be  found  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  7-9),  partly 
from  the  feasts  which  accompanied  the  sacrifices 
in  the  temple,  and  partly  also  from  provision 
expressly  made  by  the  travellers  themselves. 
Lodging,  too,  was  afforded  by  friends,  or  found 
in  tents  erected  for  the  purpose  in  and  around 
Jerusalem. 

The  three  gmt  festivals  have  corresponding 
events  (but  of  fiir  greater  importance)  in  the  new 
dispensation.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  the 
time  when  our  Saviour  was  bom ;  he  was  cru- 
cified at  the  Passover;  while  at  Pentecost  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  took  place. 

The  rest  and  recreation  enjoyed  during  these 
f^ivals  would  be  the  more  pleasant,  salutary, 
and  beneficial,  because  of  the  joyous  nature  of 
the  religious  services  in  which  they  were,  for 
the  greater  part,  engaged.  These  solemn  festi- 
vals wer«  not  only  commemorations  of  great 
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national  events,  but  they  were  occasions  for  the 
reunion  of  friends,  for  the  enjovment  of  hospi- 
tality, and  for  the  interchange  of  kindness.  The 
feasts  which  accompanied  the  sacrifices  opened 
the  heart  of  the  entire  family  to  joy,  and  gave  a 
welcome  which  bore  a  religious  sanction  even  tn 
the  stranger,  the  fktherless,  and  the  widow. 

How  much,  too,  would  these  gatherings  tend 
to  foster  and  sustain  a  spirit  of  nationality  I  By 
intercourse  the  feelines  of  tribe  and  clan  would 
be  worn  away ;  men  from  different  parts  became 
acquainted  with  and  attached  to  each  other ;  par- 
tial interests  were  found  to  be  more  imaginary 
than  real ;  while  the  predominant  idea  of  a  com- 
mon faith  and  a  common  i^^llying-place  at  Jeru- 
salem could  not  fail  to  fuse  into  one  stronff  and 
overpowering  emotion  of  national  and  brotherly 
love,  all  the  higher,  nay,  even  the  lower  feelings, 
of  each  Hebrew  heart. 

Another  effect  of  these  festivals  Michaelis  has 
fbund  in  the  furtherance  of  internal  commerce. 
They  would  give  rise  to  something  resembling 
our  modem  fairs.  Amon^  the  Mahometans 
similar  festivals  have  had  this  effect 

These  fisstivals,  in  their  origin,  had  an  obvious 
connection  with  agriculture.  Piissover  saw  the 
harvest  upon  the  soil ;  at  Pentecost  it  was  ripe ; 
and  Tabernacles  was  the  festival  of  gratitude  for 
the  fraitage  and  vintage  (Michaelis,  art  197). 
The  first  was  a  natural  pause  after  the  labours  cf 
the  field  were  completed ;  the  second,  after  the 
first-fruits  were  gathered ;  and  the  third,  a  time 
of  rejoicing  in  the  feeling  that  the  Divine  bounty 
had  crowned  the  year  with  its  goodness.  Spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  which  have  moved  ail 
nations  of  men  with  peculiar  and  characteristic 
emotions,  had  each  its  natural  language  and 
symbols  in  the  great  Israelitish  festivals,  a  re- 
gard to  which  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  had 
an  influence  in  the  mind  of  the  legislator,  as  well 
as  in  the  consuetudinary  practices  of  the  people. 

The  Feast  of  Purim  or  of  Lots  originated  in 
the  gratitude  of  the  Jews  in  escaping  the  plot  of 
Human,  designed  for  their  destruction.  It  took 
its  name  from  the  lots  which  were  cast  befbre 
Haman  by  the  astrologers,  who  knew  his  hatred 
against  Mordecai  and  his  wish  to  destroy  his 
family  and  nation  (Esther  iii.  7 :  ix.  2,  5).  The 
feast  was  suggested  by  Esther  and  Mordecu,  and 
was  celebrated  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  1.5th  days 
of  the  twelfth  month  (Adar).  The  13th  was  a 
fast,  being  the  day  on  which  the  Jews  were  to 
have  been  destroyed ;  and  the  14th  and  16th  were 
a  feast  held  in  commemoration  of  their  deliver- 
ance. The  fast  is  called  tlie  Fast  of  Esther,  uid 
the  feast  still  holds  the  name  of  Purim. 

The  slaughter  of  Holofemes  by  the  hand  of 
Judith,  the  consequent  defeat  of  the  Assyrians,  and 
the  liberation  of  the  Jews,  were  commemorated 
by  the  institution  of  a  festival  (Judith  xiv.  xv). 

The  Feast  of  Dedication  was  appointed  by 
Judas  Maccabseus,  on  occasion  of  the  purification 
of  the  temple,  and  reconstraction  of  the  altar, 
after  they  had  been  polluted  by  Antiochns 
Epiphanes. 

The  new  dedication  took  place  on  the  25th  day 
of  the  ninth  month,  called  CHiisleu,  in  the  year 
before  Christ  170.  This  would  be  in  December. 
The  day  was  chosen  as  being  that  on  which  An- 
tiochus,  three  years  before,  Imd  polluted  the  altar 
by  heathen  sacrifices.      , 
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The  joy  of  the  Israelites  must  have  been  great 
on  the  occasiou,  and  well  may  they  have  pro- 
longed the  observance  of  it  for  eight  da%8.  A 
general  illumination  formed  a  part  of  the  fes- 
tiTal,  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Feast 
of  Lights. 

In  John  X.  22  this  festiyal  is  alluded  to  when 
our  Lord  is  said  to  have  been  present  at  the 
Feast  of  Dedication.  The  historian  marks  the 
time  by  stating  *  it  was  wioter.' 

The  festival  *  of  the  Fire  *  was  instituted  by 
Nehemiah  to  commemorate  the  miraculous  re- 
kindlinff  of  the  altar-fire.  The  circumstances  are 
narrated  in  2  Mace.  i.  18. 

The  defeat  by  Judas  Maccabeus  of  the  Greeks, 
when  the  Jews  *  smote  off  Nicanor's  head  and 
his  riffht  hand  which  he  stretched  out  so  proudly/ 
caused  the  people  to  *  rejoice  greatly,  and  they 
kept  that  day  a  day  of  great  gladness ;  moreover, 
they  ordained  to  keep  yearly  this  day,  beinff  the 
thirteenth  day  of  Adar '—February  or  March 
(1  Mace.  vii.  47). 

FESTUS.  Pordns  Festns  was  the  sooeessor 
of  Felix  as  the  Roman  governor  of  Judsa,  to  the 
duties  of  which  office  ne  was  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  Nero  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  One 
of  his  first  official  acts  was  hearing  the  case  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  who  had  been  left  in  prison  by 
his  predecessor.  He  was  at  least  not  a  thoroughly 
comipt  judge ;  for  when  the  Jewish  hierarchy 
begged  him  to  send  for  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  and 
Uius  afford  an  opportunity  for  his  being  assassin- 
ated on  the  road,  he  gave  a  refusal,  promising  to 
investigate  the  fitcts  at  Csesarea,  where  Panl  was 
in  custody,  alleging  to  them,  *  it  is  not  the  man- 
ner of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any  man  to  die 
before  that  he  which  is  accused  have  the  accusers 
fare  to  face,  and  have  licence  to  answer  for  him- 
self concerning  the  crime  laid  against  him'  (Acts 
XXV.  16).  On  reaching  Cssarea  he  sent  for 
Paul,  heard  what  he  had  to  say,  and,  finding  that 
the  matters  which  *  his  accusers  had  against  him ' 
were  *  questions  of  their  own  superstition,  and  of 
one  Jesus  which  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed 
to  be  alive,'  he  asked  the  Apostle  whether  he  was 
willing  to  go  to  Jemsalem,  and  there  be  tried, 
since  Festns  did  not  feel  himself  skilled  in  such 
an  affair.  Panl,  doubtless  because  he  was  un- 
willinff  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  im- 
placable enemies,  requested  *  to  be  reserved  unto 
the  hearing  of  Augustus,'  and  was  in  consequence 
kept  in  custody  till  Festns  had  an  opportunity  to 
send  him  to  Caesar.  Agrippa,  however,  with  his 
wife  Bemice,  having  come  to  salute  Festus  on 
his  new  appointment,  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
and  *  hear  the  man.'  Accordingly  Panl  was 
brought  before  Festus,  Agrippa,  and  Bernioe, 
made  a  famous  speech,  and  was  declared  inno- 
cent But  having  appealed  to  Ocsar,  he  was 
sent  to  Rome. 

Festus  on  coming  into  Judsa.  found  the 
conntrv  infested  with  robbers,  who  plundered 
the  villages  and  set  them  on  fire;  the  Sicarii 
also  were  numerous.  Many  of  both  classes  were 
captured,  and  put  to  death  by  Festus.  He  also 
sent  forces,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  to  fkll  npon 
those  that  had  been  seduced  by  a  certain  impos- 
tor, who  promised  them  deliverance  and  freedom 
from  the  miseries  they  were  under  if  they  would 
but  follow  him  as  fiir  as  the  wilderness.  These 
troops  destroyed  both  tlue  impostor  and  hisdupei 
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King  Agrippa  had  built  himself  a  splendid 
dining-room,  which  was  so  placed,  that,  as  be 
reclined  at  his  meals,  he  commanded  a  view  of 
what  was  done  in  the  Temple.  The  priests, 
being  displeased,  erected  a  wall  so  as  to  exclude 
the  monarch's  eye.  On  which  Festus  to^  part 
with  Agrippa  against  the  priests,  and  ordered  the 
wall  to  be  pulled  down.  The  priests  appealed  to 
^ero,  who  suffered  the  wall  to  remun,  being  in- 
finenced  by  his  wife  Poppsa,  *  who  was  a  reli- 
ffions  woman.'  Festus  died  shortly  afterwards. 
The  manner  in  which  Josephus  spoiks  is  favour- 
able to  his  character  as  a  governor. 

FIGS.    [Fruits.] 

FIG-TRER  The  fig-tree  has  frtfm  the  earliest 
times  been  a  highly  esteemed  fhiit  in  the  East, 
and  its  present,  as  well  as  ancient  Arabic  name, 
is  teen,  Thouch  now  successfully  cultivated  in 
a  great  part  of  Europe,  even  as  iar  north  as  the 
southern  parts  of  England,  it  is  yet  a  native  of 
the  East,  and  probably  of  the  Persian  region, 
where  it  is  most  extensively  cnltivated.  The 
climate  there  is  such  tliat  the  tree  must  neces- 
sarily be  able  to  bear  some  degree  of  coM,  and 
thus  be  fitted  to  travel  northwards,  and  ripen  its 
fVnit  where  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  and  con- 
tinuance of  summer  heat.  The  fig  is  still  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  East,  and  in  a  dried  state, 
strung  npon  cords,  it  forms  an  extensive  article 
of  commerce  from  Persia  to  India. 

The  fig  is  mentioned  in  so  many  passages  of 
Scripture,  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
enumerate  them.  The  first  notice  of  it,  however, 
occurs  in  Gen.  iii.  7,  where  Adam  and  Eve  are 
described  as  sewing  fig-leaves  together  to  make 
theniselves  aprons.    Toe  common  fig-leaf  is  not 


[Fleas  ewfea.] 


so  well  suited,  from  its  lobed  nature,  for  this 

{>urpose ;  but  the  practice  of  sewine  or  pinning 
eaves  together  is  very  common  in  uie  East  even 
in  the  present  day,  and  baskets,  dishes,  and  um- 
brellas, are  made  of  leaves  so  pinned  or  sewn 
toother.  The  fig-tree  is  enumerated  (Dent 
viii.  8)  as  one  of  the  valuable  products  of  Pales- 
tine, *  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and 
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fig-trees,  and  pomc^nates.'  The  sp&oB,  wbo 
were  sent  from  the  wilderness  of  ParaD,  brought 
back  from  the  brook  of  Eshool,  clusters  of  grapes, 
pomegranates,  and  figs.  The  fig-tree  is  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  signs  of  prosperity  (1  Kings  iv. 
25  \  '  And  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every 
man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree/  And 
its  failure  is  noted  as  a  sign  of  affliction  (Ps.  cv. 
3.3),  '  He  smote  their  fig-trees,  and  broke  the 
trees  of  their  coasts.'  T^e  verv  frequent  refer- 
ences which  are  made  in.  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  fi^  and  other  (hiit  trees,  are  in  consequence 
uf  fruits  forming  a  much  more  important  article 
of  diet  in  the  warm  and  dry  countries  of  the 
East,  than  they  can  ever  do  iu  the  cold  and  moist 
regions  of  the  north.  Figs  are  also  used  medi- 
cinally, and  trc  have  a  notice  in  2  Kings  xx.  7t 
of  their  employment  as  a  poultice. 

FIGURES.    [TYPB8.1 

FIR  occurs  iu  several  passages  of  Scripture, 
as  in  2  Sam.  vi.  5 ;  1  King^  v.  8 ;  vi  15  and  34; 
ix.  1 1 ;  2  Kings  ix.  23 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  8 ;  iii.  5 ; 
Pa.  civ.  17;  Isa.  xiv.  8;  xxxvii.  24;  xli.  19;  Iv. 
13 ;  Ix.  13 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  5 ;  xxxi.  8 ;  Hos.  xiv.  8 ; 
Nah.  ii.  3 ;  Zech.  xi.  2.  There  is  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  tree  referred  to  in 
these  passages.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  others  the  box,  ash,  juniper,  &c.  In 
Scripture  the  terms  Eres  and  Berosh,  the  one 
rendered  *  cedar  *  and  the  other  *  fir/  are  very 
frequently  associated  together,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  former  may  indicate  the  cedar  with  the 
wild  pine-tree,  while  the  latter  may  comprehend 
the  juniper  and  cypress  tribe. 
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ITS.    [Cypren.    Copreiis  ■empcrvlrem.] 

The  different  species  of  juniper  have  hj  some 
botanists  been  ranked  under  Cedar.  Of  juniper 
there  are  several  species  in  Syria.  Of  these  the 
only  spfcies  which  could  have  been  the  Berosh  of 
Scnpture  are  the  prickly  or  brown-berried  juni- 
per, an  evergreen  shrub  from  10  to  12  'feet 
high,  and  the  Phosnician  juniper,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  hurope,  Russia,  ai  d  Syria.  Some  are  of 
opinion  that  the  wood  of  the  prickly  juniper, 
rather  than  that  of  the  fo-called  ccdar^  of  I>eba- 
nooy  is  the  cedar-wood  so  famed  in  ancient  times 
for  its  durability^  and  which  was  therefore  em- 


ployed in  making  statues.  It  is  to  the  wood  of 
certain  species  of  juniper  that  the  name  of  cedar- 
wood  is  now  specially  applied. 

The  evergreen  cypress  of  botanists  is  a  tree 
well  known  as  being  tapering  in  form,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  branches  growing  upright  and  close 
to  the  stem.  In  its  general  appearance  it  re- 
sembles the  Lombardy  poplar,  so  that  the  one  is 
often  mistaken  for  the  otner  when  seen  in  Ori- 
ental drawings.  In  southern  latitudes  it  usually 
grows  to  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet.  Its  branch- 
lets  are  closely  cohered  with  very  small  imbri- 
cated leaves,  which  remain  on  the  tree  for  five  or 
six  years.  Du  Hamel  states  that  he  has  obser%'ed 
on  the  bark  of  young  cypresses  small  pirticles  of 
a  substance  resembling  gum  tragacanth,  and  that 
he  has  seen  bees  taking  great  pains  to  detach 
these  particles,  probably  to  supply  some  of  the 
matter  required  for  forming  their  combs.  This 
cypress  is  a  native  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
particularly  of  Candia  (the  ancient  Crete)  and 
Cyprus,  and  also  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Persia.  It  may  be  seen  on  the  coast  of  Palestine 
as  well  as  in  the  interior,  as  the  Mahomedans 
plant  it  in  their  cemeteries.  It  is  also  fbund  on 
the  mountains  of  Syria.  '  The  wood  of  the 
cypress  is  hard,  fragrant,  and  of  a  remarkably 
fine  close  gnun,  very  durable,  and  of  a  beautiful 
reddish  hue,  which  Pliny  says  it  never  loses.' 
As  to  the  opinion  respecting  the  durability  of  the 
cypress-wood  entertained  by  the  ancients,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  authority  of  Pliny, 
who  says  *  that  the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capi- 
tol, which  was  formed  of  cypress,  had  existed 
above  600  years  without  showing  the  slightest 
sjpiptom  of  decay,  and  that  the  doors  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  which  were  also  of 
cypress,  and  were  400  years  old,  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  quite  new.'  This  wood  was  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  for  wine-presses, 
pole^  rafters,  and  joists.  In  all  the  passages  of 
Scripture,  therefore,  the  cypress  will  be  found  to 
answer  completely  to  the  descriptions  and  uses  of 
the  Berosh ;  for  it  is  well  adapted  for  building,  is 
not  subject  to  destruction,  and  was  therefore  very 
likely  to  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  the 
Temple,  and  also  for  ite  gates  and  flooring ;  for 
the  decks  of  ships,  and  even  for  musical  instru- 
ments and  lances. 

FIRE.  Besides  the  ordinary  senses  of  tke 
word  *  fire,'  which  need  no  explanation,  there 
are  other  uses  of  it  in  Scripture  which  require  to 
be  discriminated.  The  destructive  energies  of 
this  element  and  the  torment  which  it  inflicti, 
rendered  it  a  fit  symbol  of— 1.  Whatever  doi« 
damage  and  consumes  (Prov.  xvi.  27 ;  Isa.  ix. 
18);— 2.  Of  severe  trials,  vexations,  and  misfoi"- 
tunes  (Zech.  xii.  9 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  13, 1 5 ;  1  Pet.  i.  7) ; 
—3.  Of  the  pnnishments  beyond  the  grave  (Matt. 
V.  22 ;  Mark  ix.  44 ;  Rev.  xiv.  10 ;  xxi.  8J  [Hell]  . 

*  Fire  from  heaven,'  *  fire  of  the  Lord,'  usually 
denotes  lightning  in  the  Old  Testament;  but. 
when  connected  with  sacrifices,  the  *  fire  of  the 
Lord '  is  often  to  be  understood  as  the  fire  of  the 
altar,  and  sometimes  the  holocaust  itself  (Exod. 
xxix.  18;  Lev.  i.  9;  ii.  3;  iii.  5,  9;  Num. 
xxviii.  e ;  I  Sam.  ii.  28;  Isa.  xx.  16 ;  Mai.  i.  10). 

The  uses  of  fire  among  the  Hebrews  were 
various : — 

1.  The  domestic  use.  for  cooking,  roasting,  and 
baking  [Ba£^ ;  Food]. 
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2.  In  winter  they  warmed  tbemselreS  and  their 
apartments  by  *  a  fire  of  coaU '  (Jer.  xxxtI.  22, 
23 ;  Luke  xxii.  30). 

3.  The  religions  nse  of  fire  was  for  consuming 
<he  victims  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  and  in 
burning  the  incense  on  the  golden  altar ;  hence 
the  remarkable  phrase  in  Isa.  xxxi.  9, '  the  Lord, 
whose  fire  is  in  Zion,  and  his  furnace  in  Jeru- 
salem.' 

4.  In  time  of  war  torches  were  often  carried 
by  the  soldiers,  which  explains  the  use  of  torches 
in  the  attack  of  Gideon  upon  the  camp  of  the 
Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  6). 

5.  Burning  criminals  alive  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews;  but  as  an 
additional  diseraoe  the  bodies  were  in  particular 
cases  burnt  artier  death  had  been  inflicted  (Josh, 
yii.  25;  compare  verse  15);  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  allusions  to  burning  as  a  punish- 
ment are  to  be  understood,  except  when  the 
reference  b  to  a  foreign  usage,  ss  in  Dan.  iii.  22, 
24,  sq. 

6.  In  time  of  war  towns  were  often  destroyed 
by  fire.  This,  as  a  war  usage,  belongs  to  all 
times  and  nations ;  but  among  the  Hebrews  there 
were  some  particular  notions  connected  with  it, 
as  an  act  of  strong  abhorrence,  or  of  devotement 
to  abiding  desolation.  The  principal  instances 
historically  commemorated  are  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  Jencho  (Josh.  vi.  24);  Ai  (Josh.  viii.  19) ; 
Hazor  (Josh.  xi.  11);  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.  27); 
the  towns  of  the  Benjamites  (Judg.  xx.  48) ;  Zik- 
lag,  by  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  1) ;  Jazer, 
by  Pharaoh  (1  Kings  ix.  16) ;  and  the  temple 
and  palaces  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(2  Kings  xxT.  9).  Even  the  war-diariots  of  the 
Ganaanites  were  burnt  by  the  Israelites,  probably 
on  the  principle  of  precluding  the  possibility  of 
recovery,  by  the  enemy,  of  instruments  of  strength 
fbr  which  they  had  themselves  no  use.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  towns  were  fired  in  ancient 
warfare  is  shown  by  the  very  numerous  threats 
by  the  prophets  that  the  towns  of  Israel  should  be 
burned  by  their  foreign  enemies.  Some  great 
towns,  not  of  Israel,  are  particularly  named ;  and 
it  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  trace,  so  far  as 
the  materials  exist,  the  fulfilment  of  these  pro- 
phecies in  those  more  marked  examples.  Among 
the  places  thus  threatened  we  find  Damascus  (Isa. 
xliii.  12,  13),  Gaza,  Tvre,  Teman  (Amos  i.  7, 10, 
11).  The  temples  and  idols  of  a  conquered  town 
or  people  were  yery  often  burned  by  the  victors, 
and  this  was  enjoined  as  a  duty  to  the  Israelites 
(Dent  vii.  5, 25 ;  xii.  13  j  xiii.  C ;  Isa.  liii.  12, 13). 

There  were  some  special  regulations  respecting 
the  use  of  fire  among  the  Israelites.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  was  the  prohibition  to  light 
a  fire  on  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxiii.  3).  As  tiie 
primary  design  of  this  law  appears  to  hare  been 
to  prevent  the  proper  privileges  of  the  Sabbath- 
day  tram  beiu^  lost  to  any  one  through  the  care 
and  time  required  in  cooking  victuals  (Exod.  xvi. 
23),  it  is  doubted  whether  the  use  of  fire  for 
warmth  on  the  Sabbath-day  was  included  in  this 
interdiction.  In  practice,  it  would  appear  that 
the  fire  was  never  lighted  or  kept  up  for  cooking 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  that  consequently  there 
were  no  fires  in  tiie  houses  durinff  the  Sabbaths 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  but  it  may  be 
collected  that,  in  winter,  fires  for  warming  apart- 
ments were  kept  up  irom  the  previoos  day. 
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Another  law  r^uired  the  damage  done  by  a 
conflagration  in  the  fields  to  be  made  good  by 
the  party  through  whose  iucaution  it  had  been 
kindled  (Exod.  xxii.  6).  This  was  a  most  useful 
and  necessary  law  in  a  country  where  the  wamuh 
and  drought  of  summer  soon  render  the  herbage 
and  underwood  highly  combustible,  so  that  a  fire 
once  kindled  often  spreads  most  extensively,  and 
produces  disastrous  consequences  (Judg.  ix.  15; 
XT.  6). 

In  the  sacerdotal  services  no  fire  but  that  of  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings  could  lawfully  be  used. 
That  fire  was  originally  kindled  supematarally, 
and  was  ever  after  kept  up.  From  it  the  fire 
used  in  the  censers  for  burning  incense  was  al- 
ways taken ;  and  for  neglecting  this  and  using 
common  6re,  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  struck  dead 
by  *  fire  from  heaven '  (Lev.  x.  8,  sq. ;  Num.  iiL 
4,  26,  61). 

Respecting  *  passing  through  the  fire/  see  Mo- 
loch ;  and  for  the  *  pillar  of  fire,'  see  Exodus. 

FIRMAMENT  (Gen.  i.  6,  14,  15,  17),  that 
which  is  distended,  expanded — ^the  expanse  of 
heaven,  t.  e.  the  visible  arch  or  vault  of  heaven 
restine  on  the  earth. 

With  some  old  astronomers  the  firmament  is 
the  orb  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  the  highest  of  all  the 
heavens.  But  in  Scripture  and  in  common  lan- 
guage it  is  used  for  the  middle  regions,  the  space 
or  expanse  appearing  like  an  arch  immediately 
above  us  in  the  heavens.  Many  of  the  ancients, 
and  of  the  modems  also,  account  the  firmament 
a  fluid  substance  ;,but  those  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  *  firmament'  must  have  regarded  it  as  solid,  and 
so  we  would  infer  from  Gen.  i.  6,  where  it  forms 
the  division  between  water  and  water. 

The  Hebrews  seem  to  have  considered  the 
firmament  as  transparent,  like  a  crystal  or  sap- 
phire (Ezek.  i.  22 ;  Dan.  xii.  3 ;  Exod.  xxiv.  10 
Kev.  iv.  6). 

FIRST-BORN.  The  privileges  of  the  first- 
bom  son,  .among  the  Hebrews,  are  indicated 
under  BnrrHRiGHT. 

FIRST-FRUITS.  There  are  various  regula- 
tions in  the  law  of  Moses  respecting  first-fraits, 
which  would  be  of  much  interest  to  us,  could  we 
in  every  case  discern  the  precise  object  in  view. 
No  doubt  the  leading  object  as  fiir  as  regards  the 
offering  of  the  first-fruits  to  God,  was,  that  all  the 
after-fmits  and  after-gatherings  mi^ht  be  conse- 
crated in  and  through  them ;  and  it  was  not  less 
the  dictate  of  a  natural  impulse  that  the  first- 
fhiits  should  be  offered  to  God  in  testimony  of 
thankfulness  for  his  bounties.  Hence  we  find 
some  analogous  custom  among  most  nations  in 
which  material  offerings  were  used.  There  are, 
however,  some  particulars  in  the  Mosaical  regu- 
lations which  these  considerations  do  not  ade- 
quately explain. 

1.  Fibst-Frotts  of  FRCTT-TRiEBa.  It  was 
directed  that  the  first-firuits  of  everv  tree  whose 
frait  was  used  for  food,  should,  for  the  first  three 
years  of  bearing,  be  counted  *  uncircumcised,'  and 
regarded  as  unclean  (Lev.  xix.  23,  24).  It  was 
unlawful  to  sell  them,  to  eat  them,  or  to  make 
any  benefit  of  them.  It  was  only  in  the  fourth 
year  of  bearing  that  they  were  accounted  '  holy, 
and  the  tmit  of  that  year  was  made  an  offering 
of  flrst-fruits,  and  was  either  given  to  the  priests 
(Num.  xviii.  12, 13),  or,  as  the  Jews  themselves 
understand,  was  eaten  by   the   ownen   of  it 
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before  the  Lord,  at  Jerusalem/  as  was  the  case 
with  second  tithe.  Afler  the  fourth  year  all 
fruits  of  trees  were  available  for  use  by  the 
owner.  As  the  general  principle  of  the  law  was, 
that  only  that  which  was  perfect  should  be  used 
in  offerings,  it  is  an  obvioas  inference  that  the 
fruits  of  trees  were  considered  imperfect  until  the 
fourth  year ;  and  if  so,  the  law  may  have  had  the 
ulterior  object  of  excludinff  from  use  crude,  im- 
mature, and  therefore  unwholesome  fruits.  Mi- 
chaelis  (iii  267-8),  indeed,  finds  a  benefit  to  the 
trees  themseWes  iu  this  regulation. 

2.  FlftST-FBITITS  OF   THE     YeARLT  INCREASE. 

Of  these  there  were  two  kinds — 1.  The  first-fruiu 
im  the  sheaf  (Lev.  xxiii.  10).  2.  The  Jvii-fruitt 
in  the  two  wave4oanes  (Lev.  xxiiL  17).  These 
two  bounded  the  harvest,  that  in  the  sheaf  being 
offered  at  the  beffiuning  of  the  harvest,  upon  the 
1 5th  of  the  month  Nisan ;  the  other  at  the  end  of 
the  harvest,  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  3.  The 
first  cf  the  dough,  being  the  twent^'-fourth  part 
thereof,  which  was  given  to  the  priests  (Num.  zv. 
20) ;  and  this  kind  of  offering  was  not  neglected 
even  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  x.  37). 
4.   TTiefiret-fruits  cfthe  thrething-Jloor, 

The  oblation  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  threshing- 
floor  was  distinguished  by  the  Jewish  writers 
into  two  sorts.  The  first  of  these  was  the  first- 
fruits  of  seven  things  only,  namely,  wheat,  barley, 
grapes,  fiea,  pomegranates,  olivesv  and  dates. 
The  aecona  sort  consisted  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and 
whatever  other  produce  was  fit  for  the  support  of 
human  life.  Under  this  class  of  first-fruits  was 
included  the  first  of  the  fleece,  by  which  the 
priests  were  provided  with  clothes,  as  by  the 
other  offerings  with  food.  The  hair  of  goats, 
which  are  shorn  in  the  East,  was  included  under 
this  denomination. 

FISH  (Gen.  ix.  2  ;  Nnmu  xi.  22;  Jonah  ii.  1, 
10;  Matt.  viL  10;  xiv.  17;  xv.  34;  Luke  v.  6; 
John  xxi.  6,  8,  11).  Fishes,  strictly  so  called, 
that  is,  oviparous,  vertebrated,  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals, breathing  water  by  means  of  gills  or 
branchisc,  and  generally  provided  with  fins,  are 
.tot  uu  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but 
lever  specifically.  In  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi. 
»-l2),  the  species  proper  for  food  are  distin- 
guished by  having  scales  and  fins,  while  those 
without  scales  are  held  to  be  unclean,  and  there- 
fore rejected.  The  law  may  have  given  rise  to 
>ome  casuistry,  as  many  fishes  have  scales,  which, 
(hough'imperoeptible  when  first  caught,  are  very 
ipparent  after  the  skin  is  in  the  least  dried.  The 
species  which  were  known  to  the  Hebrews,  or  at 
least  to  those  who  dwelt  on  the  coast,  may  have 
been  very  numerous,  because  the  usual  current 
of  the  Mediterranean  sets  in,  with  a  great  depth 
of  water,  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  passes 
eastward  on  the  African  side  until  Uie  shoals  of 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile  begin  to  turn  it  towards  the 
north;  it  continues  in  that  direction  along  the 
Syrian  shores,  and  falls  into  a  broken  course  only 
when  turning  westward  on  the  Cyprian  and 
Cretan  ooasts.  Every  spring,  with  the  sun's  re- 
turn towards  the  north,  innumerable  troops  of 
littoral  species,  having  passed  the  winter  in  the 
offings  of  Western  Arrica,  return  northward  for 
spawning,  or  are  impelled  in  that  direction  by 
other  unknown  laws.  A  small  part  only  ascends 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugpil 
toward  the  British  Channel,  while  the  main  bodies 
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pass  chiefly  into  the  Mediterranean,  follow  the 
general  current,  and  do  not  break  into  more  scat- 
tered families  until  they  have  swept  round  the 
shores  of  Palestine.  The  Pela^n,  or  truly  deep 
sea  fishes,  in  common  with  the  mdigenous  species, 
remain  the  whole  year,  or  come  about  midsummer, 
and  follow  an  uncertain  course  more  in  the  centre 
and  tQwards  the  deepest  waters.  Off  Nice  alone 
Risso  found  and  described  315  species ;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  coasts  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  would  produce  at  least  as  ^eat  a 
number.  The  name  of  the  latter  place,  indeed, 
is  derived  from  the  Phosnician  word  fish,  and  it 
is  the  oldest  fishing  establishment  for  commercial 
purposes  known  in  history.  Industry  and  secu- 
rity alone  are  wanting  to  make  the  same  locality 
again  a  flourishing  place  in  this  respect.  The 
Hebrews  had  a  more  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  species  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  whither,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  majority  of  fishes  found  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  resort  Beside  these,  in  Egypt 
they  had  anciently  eaten  those  of  the  Nile ;  sub- 
sequently those  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  of  the 
rivers  falling  into  the  Jordan;  and  they  may 
have  been  acquainted  with  species  of  other  lakes, 
of  the  Orootes,  and  even  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
supply,  however,  of  this  article  of  food,  which  the 
Jewish  people  appear  to  have  consumed  largely, 
came  chieny  from  the  Mediterranean ;  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  Neh.  xiii.  16,  for  the  fact, 
that  Phoenidans  of  Tyre  actually  resided  in 
Jerusalem  as  dealers  in  fisli,  which  must  have 
led  to  an  exchange  of  that  commodity  for  com 
and  cattle.  Those  which  might  be  eaten,  because 
they  had  scales  and  fins,  were  among  the  most 
nutritions  and  common,  probably  such  as  still 
abound  on  the  coast.  It  is  difficult  to  select  the 
most  interesting  of  these,  and  to  point  them  out 
with  other  names  than  are  absolutely  scientific, 
because  many  are  unknown  on  our  coasts,  and 
others  have  names  indeed,  but  nearly  all  repeti- 
tions of  such  as  occur  in  England,  without  losing 
of  the  same  secies. 

Though  the  Egyptian  priesthood  abstained 
from  their  use,  all  the  other  castes  dwelling  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mle  chiefly  subsisted  on  the  fish 
of  the  river,  while  they  capriciouslv  abhorred 
those  of  the  sea.  There  was  a  caste  of  fishermen ; 
and  allusion  to  the  artificial  reservoirs  and  fish- 
ponds of  £g>'pt  occurs  in  the  Prophets  (Isa.  xix. 
8-10). 

But  the  Hebrews  could  draw  only  a  small 
supply  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  affluents 
of  the  Jordan.  On  the  coast  tlie  great  sea- 
fisheries  were  in  the  slack  waters,  within  the 
dominion  of  the  Phcenicians,  who  must  have  sent 
the  supply  into  the  interior  in  a  cured  or  salted 
state;  although  the  fact  involves  the  question 
how  far  in  that  condition,  coming  out  of  pagan 
hands,  consumption  by  a  Hebrew  was  strictly 
lawful :  perhaps  it  may  be  presumed  that  national 
wants  had  sufficient  influence  to  modify  the  law. 
The  art  of  curing  fish  was  well  understood  ia 
Egypt,  and  unquestionably  in  Phoenicia,  since 
that  industrious  nation  had  earlv  establishments 
for  the  purpose  at  the  Golden  Horn  or  Byzan- 
tium, at  Portus  Symbolorum  in  Tauric  Cherso- 
nesus,  and  even  at  Calpe  (Bisepharat  ?),  in  the 
present  bay  of  Gibraltar.  With  regard  to  the 
controversy  respecting  the  prophet  Jonah  havina 
been  swallowedby  a  huge  sea-monster  [Whaler 
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it  may  be  observed  that  great  cetaceans  occar  in 
the  Nf**<literraDean,  as  well  as  great  sharks,  and 
that,  in  a  case  where  the  miracalous  intenrention 
of  Almighty  power  is  manifc'St,  learned  trifling 
about  the  presence  of  a  mystioete,  or  the  dimen- 
sions of  its  gullet,  is  out  of  place. 

FITCHES.  This  word  occurs  only  in  Isa. 
xxviii.  25,  27.  It  is  no  doubt  from  the  difficulty 
of  proving  the  precise  meaning  of  the  original 
term  ketzcLch^  that  different  plants  have  been 
assiffued  as  its  representative.  But  if  we  refer 
to  the  context,  we  learn  some  particulars  which 
at  least  restrict  it  to  a  certain  group,  namely,  to 
such  as  are  cultivated.  Thus,  ver.  25,  *  When 
he  (the  plouehman)  hath  made  plain  the  face 
thereof  doth  be  not  cast  abroad  ihe  Jitchn  1 '  And 
again,  ver.  27,  *  For  the  fitches  are  not  threshed 
with  a  threshing  instrument,  neither  is  a  cart- 
wheel turned  about  upon  the  cummin;  but 
fitches  are  beaten  out  with  a  staff,  and  the  cum< 
min  with  a  rod.'  From  which  we  learn  that  this 
min  was  easily  separated  from  its  capsule,  and 
Uierefore  beaten  out  with  a  stick. 

Interpreters  have  had  great  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  particular  kind  of  seed  intended, 
some  translating  it  peas,  others,  as  Luther  and 
the  English  Version,  vetches,  but  without  any 
proofl  Meibomius  considers  it  to  be  the  white 
poppy,  and  others,  a  black  seed.  This  last  intei^ 
pn;tation  has  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the 
oldest,  authorities  in  its  support  Of  these  a  few 
are  in  favour  of  the  black  poppy-seed,  but  the 
majority,  of  a  very  black-coloured  and  aromatic 
seed,  still  cultivated  and  in  daily  emplo;^ment  as 
a  condiment  in  the  East  The  plant  is  called 
Nigella  by  botanists,  and  continues  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  in  the  most  ancient  times,  to  be  used 
both  as  a  condiment  and  as  a  medicine.  The 
various  species  of  nigella  are  herbaceous  (several 
of  them  being  indigenous  in  Europe,  others 
cultivated  in  most  parts  of  Asia),  with  tneir  leaves 
deeply  cut  and  linear,  their  flowers  terminal, 
most  of  them  having  under  the  calyx  leafy  in- 
volucres which  joften  half  surround  the  flower. 
The  fruit  is  composed  of  five  or  six  capsules, 
which  are  compressed,  oblong, 'pointed,  sometimes 
said  to  be  hornlike,  united  below,  and  divided 
into  several  cells,  and  enclosing  numerous,  angu- 
lar, scabrous,  black-coloured  seeds.  From  the 
nature  of  the  capsules,  it  is  evident,  that  when 
they  are  ripe,  the  seeds  might  easiljr  be  shnkeu 
out  by  moderate  blows  of  a  stick,  as  is  related  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  ketzach  of  the  text. 

FLAG.  This  word  (in  the  original  achu) 
occurs  in  Job  viii.  11,  where  it  is  said,  'Can  the 
rush  grow  up  without  mire  ?  can  the  flag  grow 
without  water  ? '  Achu  occurs  also  twice  in  Gen. 
xli.  2, 18 :  <  And,  behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the 
river  seven  well-favoured  kine  and  fa^fleshod, 
and  they  fed  in  a  meadow :'  here  it  is  rendered 
meadow,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  considered 
by  our  translators  as  a  general,  and  not  a  specific, 
term. 

From  the  context  of  the  few  passages  in  which 
€Uihu  occurs,  it  is  evident  that  it  indicates  a  plant 
or  plants  which  grew  in  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  water,  and  also  tliat  it  or  they  were  suitable  as 
pasturage  for  cattle.  Now  it  is  generally  well 
known  uiat  most  of  the  plants  which  grow  in  water, 
as  well  as  many  of  those  which  g^row  in  its  vici- 
nity, are  not  well  suited  as  food  for  cattle ;  some 
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being  rery  watery,  others  very  ooar^  in  textare^ 
and  some  possessed  of  acrid  and  even  poisonooi 

Eropertics.  Some  species  of  scirpus,  or  cinb-msh, 
owever,  serve  as  food  for  cattle :  S.  cespitosuSy  for 
instance,  is  the  principal  food  of  cattle  and  sheep 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  from  the  bennnins 
of  March  till  the  end  of  May.  Varieties  of  §L  man- 
timus,  found  in  different  countries,  and  a  few  of 
the  numerous  kinds  of  Cyperacess  common  in 
Indian  pastures,  as  Cyperus  dtthius  and  herm- 
stachtfus,  are  also  eaten  by  cattle.  Therefore,  if 
any  specific  plant  is  intended,  as  seems  implied 
in  what  goes  before,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  edible 
species  of  scirpus  or  cyperus,  perhaps  C.  escuUtUu^, 
which,  however,  has  distinct  Arabic  names :  or 
it  may  be  a  true  ^rass ;  some  species  of  panicnm, 
for  instance,  which  form  excellent  pasture  in 
warm  countries,  and  several  of  which  grow  lux- 
uriantly in  the  neighbourhood  of  water. 


174.    [Cjcperas  ewnlentoc.] 

But  it  is  well  known  to  all  acquainted  with 
warm  countries  subject  to  excessive  drought,  that 
the  only  pasturage  to  which  cattle  can  resort 
is  a  green  strip  of  different  grasses,  with  some 
sedges,  which  runs  along  the  banks  of  rivers  or  of 
pieces  of  water,  varying  more  or  less  in  breadth 
according  to  the  height  of  the  bank,  that  is,  th^ 
distance  of  water  from  thesurfiice.  Cattle  emerg- 
ing from  rivers,  which  they  may  often  be  seen 
doing  in  hot  countries,  as  has  been  well  re- 
marked in  the  *  Pictorial  Bible '  on  Gen.  xli.  2, 
would  naturally  go  to  such  green  herbage  as  in- 
timated in  this  passa^  of  Genesis,  and  which,  as 
indicated  in  Job  xviii.  2,  could  not  ^w  without 
water  in  a  warm  dry  country  and  climate. 

FLAGON.  The  word  thus  rendered  in  the 
English  Bibles  (2  Sam.  vi.  19 ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  3; 
Hos.  iii.  1 ;  Cant  ii.  5)  means  rather  a  cake, 
especially  of  dried  figs  or  raisins,  pressed  into 
a  particular  form  [Fruits]. 

FLAX.     From  the  numerous  references  to 
flax    and    linen,   there  is    no  doubt   that  the 
plant  was  extensively  cultivated,  not  only  in 
Egypt,  but  also  in   Palestine.     As  to   Fig^pt 
we  have  proof  in   the    mummy    cloth   being  I 
made  of  linen,  and  also  in  the  representations 
of  the  flax  cultivation  in  the  paintings  of  the  ' 
Grotto  of  el  Kab,  which  represent  the  whole 
process  with  the  utmost  clearness;  and  numerous 
testimonies    might    be    adduced    from    ancient  ' 
authors,  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  linen  of 
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Rgypt  was  held.  Flax  continaes  to  Im  eztco- 
sivtly  caltivated  in  the  present  day.  That  it  was 
also  mueh  cultiyatcd  in  Palestine,  and  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  we  have  proofs  in  the 
number  of  times  it  is  mentioned ;  as  in  Josh.  xi. 
6,  where  Rabab  is  described  as  concealing  the  I 
two  Hebrew  spies  with  the  stalks  of  flax  which 
6he  had  laid  in  order  upon  the  roof.  In  several 
passaees,  as  Lev.  xiii.  47,  48,  52,  59;  Dent.  xxii. 
11;  Jer.  xiii.  1  ;  Ezek.  xl.  3;  xliv.  17,  18,  we 
find  it  mentioned  as  forming  different  articles  of 
clothing,  as  girdles,  cords,  and  bands.  In  Prov. 
XX xi.  13,  the  careful  housewife  '  seeketh  wool  and 
flax,  and  worketh  it  willingly  with  her  hands.' 

FLE.\  occurs  only  1  &ira.  xxiv.  U;  xxvi. 
20,  where  David  thus  addresses  his  persectitor 
Saul  at  the  cave  of  Adullam:  *  After  whom  is 
the  king  of  Israel  oome  out  ?  after  whom  dost 
thou  pursue  ?— after  a  flea  ;*  *  The  kinc  of  Israel 
is  come  out  to  seek  a  fleal'  In  both  these 
passages  the  Hebrew  means  to  pursue  after,  to 
seek  one  or  a  single  flea.  David's  allusion  to 
(he  flea  displays  great  address.  It  is  an  appeal 
founded  upon  the  immense  disparity  between 
Saul  as  the  king  of  Israel,  and  himself  as  the 
poor  contemptible  object  of  the  monarch's  la- 
borious pursuit  Hunting  a  flea  is  a  comparison, 
in  other  ancient  writings,  for  much  labour  ex- 
pended to  secure  a  worthless  result 

Although  this  insect  has  been  used  as  b popular 
emblem  ror  insi|pificanoe,  yet,  when  considered 
by  itself,  it  has  high  claims  upon  the  attention  of 
the  naturalist  Even  to  the  naked  eye  there  if 
something  pleasing  in  its  appearance,  and  ele^nt 
in  its  pastures ;  but  it  is  indebted  to  the  mtcro- 
tcope  for  our  acquaintance  with  the  flexible, 
highly  polished,  and  ever  clean  suit  of  armour 
in  which  it  is  encased  cap-a-pie^  its  finely-arched 
neck,  large  beautiful  eye,  antennie,  muscular 
jointed  legs,  its  piercer  and  sucker — forming  one 
most  complicated  instrument — the  two  long, 
hooked,  sharp  claws,  in  which  its  legs  severally 
terminate.  The  affility  of  the  flea  places  it  at 
the  bead  of  all  the  leaping  insects,  when  its 
strength  is  considered  in  relation  to  its  size,  it 
being  able  to  leap,  unaided  by  wings,  200  times 
its  own  length.  Owing  to  the  habits  of  the 
lower  orders,  fleas  abound  so  proftisely  in  Syria, 
especially  during  the  spring,  m  the  streets  and 
dusty  ba/aars,  that  persons  of  condition  always 
change  their  long  dresses  upon  returning  home. 
There  is  a  popular  sayinff  in  Pale&tine  that  *  the 
king  of  the  neas  keeps  his  court  at  Tiberias ;' 
though  many  other  places  in  that  regii^n  mighr 
dispute  the  distinction  with  that  town  (Kitto's 
rhusical  Nittorif  of  PaJeatint,  p.  421). 

FLESH.  This  word  bears  a  variety  of  signi- 
fications in  Scripture : — 

1.  It  il  applied,  generally,  to  the  whole  ani- 
mated creation,  whether  man  or  beast ;  or,  to  all 
beings  whose  material  substance  is  flesh  (Gen. 
vi.  13,  17.  19;  vii.  15,  &c). 

2.  But  it  is  more  particularly  applied  to  *  man- 
kind-,' and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  Hebrew  word 
which  answers  to  that  term  (Gen.  vi.  12;  Ps. 
xlv.  3 ;  cxlv.  21 ;  Isa.  xl.  5,  6).  In  this  sense  it 
is  used  somewlmt  figuratively  to  denote  that  evil 
principle  which  is  opposed  to  the  spirit,  and  to 
God,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  correct  and 
subdue  (Gen.  vi.  5 ;  Job  x.  4 ;  Isa.  xxxL  3 ;  Matt. 
xvL  17;  Gal.i.  16,  &c> 
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S.  The  word  'flesh'  is  opposed  to  *  soul,' or 
'  spirit'  just  as  we  oppose  boat/  and  soul  (Job  xiv. 
22;  Prov.  xiv.  80;  Isa.  x.  18). 

4.  The  ordinary  senses  of  the  word,  namely, 
the  flesh  of  men  or.  beasts  (Gen.  xli.  2.  19  :  Job 
xxxi.  *23-25),  and  flesh  as  used  for  food  (Exod. 
xvi.  12;  Lev.  viii.  19),  are  both  sufficiently  ob- 
vious ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter  see  Food. 

5.  The  word  *  flesh '  is  also  used  as  a  modest 
general  term  for  the  secret  ^rts,  in  such  passages 
as  Gen.  xvii.  1 1 ;  Exod.  xxviii.  42  ;  Lev.  xx.  2  ; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  20;  2  Pet  ii.  7,  8,  10;  Jude  7.  In 
Prov.  V.  11,  the  •flesh  of  the  intemperate'  is  de- 
scribed as  being  consumed  by  infamous  diseases. 

FLOCKS.    TPasturagb.] 

FLOOD.    [Deluoe.] 

FLOUR.    [BRi-ukD;  Mill;  OFrERiNOS.] 

FLUTE.    [Music] 

FLY.  This  word  occurs  Exod.  viii.  21,  22, 
24,  29,  31 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.45,  and  cv.  21 ;  all  which 
passages  relate  to  the  plague  of  flies  inflicted 
upon  Pharaoh  and  his  people.  Some  suppose 
that  the  dog-fly  is  meant  Philo,  in  his  Lxjje  of 
J/tiset,  expressly  describes  this  insect  as  a  biting 
insidious  creature,  which  comes  like  a  dart,  with 
great  noise,  ar.d  nishing  with  great  impetuosity 
on  the  skin,  sticks  to  it  most  tenaciously.  All 
the  ancient  translators  understand  by  the  original 
word  a  mixture  of  noxious  creatures.  More  mo- 
dem writers  are  of  opinion  that  a  single  species 
only  is  iutendtd,  and  have  proposed  several  dif- 
ferent insects.  Thus,  one  of  the  meanings  of  the 
original  word  is  *  to  darken,'  and  Mouffet  oh 
serves  that  the  name  agrees  with  no  kind  of  flies 
better  than  with  those  bUick^  largv,  compressed 
flies,  which  be  Idly  beset  cattle,  and  not  only  ol>- 
tain  ichor,  as  other  flies,  but  also  suck  out  blood 
from  beneath,  and  occasion  great  pain.  He  ob- 
serves that  thcT  have  no  proboscis,  but  instead 
of  it  have  double  sets  of  teeth,  like  wasps,  which 
they  ioflx  dee|  1y  in  the  skin ;  and  adds  that  they 
greatly  infest  the  ears  of  dogs.  Others  hav<}  pro- 
posed the  blatta  Orientalis  or  ^gyptia  of  Lin- 
nosus,  as  ans%(  ering  considerably  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  voiacity,  intnision  into  houses,  &c.  &c. 
The  miracle  involved  in  the  plague  of  flies  con- 
sisted, partly  at  least  in  the  creature  being 
brought  agairst  the  Egyptians  in  so  great  an 
abundance  during  voititer.  The  particular  species 
is,  however,  at  present  undetermined. 

FOLD.    I  Pasturage.] 

FOOD.  The  productions  of  a  country,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  world,  necessarily  determined 
its  food.  Palestine  abounded  with  grain  and 
various  kinds  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  with  ani- 
mals of  different  species.  Such,  accordingly,  in 
general,  was  the  sustenance  which  its  inhabitants 
took. 

The  ui«  of  fire,  and  the  state  of  the  arts  of  life 
in  a  country,  must  also  have  important  infinence 
on  its  cookery ;  in  other  words,  will  go  far  to  de- 
termine the  state  in  which  the  natural  productions 
of  the  earth  will  he  eaten.  If  the  grain  is  to  be- 
come bread,  a  long  and  by  no  means  easy  pro- 
cess has  tt)  l)e  gone  through.  Skill  in  preparing 
food  is  therefore  held  in  high  repute. 

Bread  formed  *  the  staff  of  life'  to  the  ancient 

Hebrews  even  more  than  to  ourselves ;  but  the 

modes  of  prepuring  it  have  been  noticed  under 

other  heads  [Vread:  Mill]. 

1     On  a  remaikable  occasion  a  calf,  tender  and 
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Bood,  is  taken,  slain,  dressed  (roasted,  most  pny  | 
bably.  Judg.  vi.  19;  Geo.  zxvii.  7;  1  Sam.  ii. 
13  ;  Exod.  zii.  8,  9  ;  boiling  vas  not  known  till  j 
long  afterwards),  and  set  before  the  gnests,  while 
the  entertainer  (Abraham)  respectfully  stood  at ' 
their  side,  doubtless  to  render  an^  desirable  ser-  , 
vice-      The  saupe  or  acoompaniments  on  this 
occasion  were  butter  and  milk.    From  ch.  xix. 
3,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  bread  was  unlea- 
vened. 

The  cases,  however,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  were  of  a  special  nature ;  and  from 
them,  as  well  as  from  what  is  recorded  touching 
Isaac  and  £sau  and  Jacob,  it  appears  that  flesh 
meat  was  reserved  as  food  for  guests,  or  as  a 
dainty  for  the  sick ;  lentils,  ])ulse,  onions,  grain, 
honey,  and  milk  being  the  ordinary  fare. 

The  agreeable,  and  perhaps  in  part  the  salu- 
brious qualities  of  salt,  were  ver^  early  known 
and  recognised:  in  Lev.  ii.  13,  it  is  expressly 
enjoined,  *  Every  oblation  of  thy  meat-offering 
shalt  thou  season  with  salt ;  with  all  thine  offer- 
ings shalt  thou  offer  salt.' 

Locusts  were  a  permitted  (  Lev.  xi.  $22)  and  a 
very  common  food.  At  the  present  day  they  are 
gathered  by  the  Bedouins  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  being  roasted  on  plates  of  iron,  or 
dried  in  the  sun,  are  kept  in  large  bags,  and, 
when  needed,  eaten  strewed  with  salt  by  handfiils. 

Of  four-footed  animals  and  birds,  the  fat%>urite 
food  were  sheep,  ffoats,  oxen,  and  doves.  There 
are  few  traces  of  the  eating  of  fish,  at  least  in 
Palestine  (Num.  xi.  5 ;  Lev.  xi.  9-22).  In  the 
last  passage  a  distinction  is  made  between  certain 
fish  which  might  be  eaten,  and  others  which  were 
forbidden.  *  These  shall  ye  cat  pf  all  that  are  in 
the  waters:  whatsoever  hath  fins  and  scales  in 
the  waters,  In  the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers,  them 
shall  ye  eat ;  and  all  that  have  not  fins  and  scales, 
they  shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you/ 

The  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
and  of  animals  which  might  and  those  which 
might  not  be  eaten,  is  found  to  have  existed  to  a 
great  extent  in  ancient  Egypt.  Among  fish  the 
oxyrinchus,  the  phagrus,  and  the  lepidotns,  were 
sacred,  and  might  not  even  be  touched.  The  in- 
habitants of  Oxyrinchus  objected  to  eat  any  fish 
caught  by  a  hook,  lest  it  should  have  been  defiled 
bv  Uie  blood  of  one  they  held  so  sacred.  The 
phagrus  was  the  eel ;  and  the  reason  of  its  sanctity, 
like  that  of  the  oxyrinchus,  was  probably  owing 
to  its  unwholesome  qualities ;  the  most  effectual 
method  of  forbidding  its  use  being  to  assign  it 
a  place  among  the  sacred  animals  of  the  country. 

Neither  the  hippopotamus  nor  the  crocodile 
■appears  to  have  been  eaten  by  the  ancient  £2gyp- 
tians.  Some  of  the  Egyptians  considered  the 
crocodile  sacred,  while  others  made  war  upon  it 
( Herod,  ii^  69).  In  some  places  it  was  treated 
with 'the  most  marked  respect,  fed,  attended, 
adorned,  and  after  death  embalmed.  But  the 
petiple  of  ApoUinopolis,  Tent}Ti8,  Heracleopolls, 
and  other  places,  held  the  animal  in  abhorrence. 

Cats  as  well  as  do^  were  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  former  especially 
were  objects  of  superstitious  regard.  When  a  cat 
died  in  a  house  a  natural  death,  a  general  mourn- 
ing throughout  the  familv  ensued ;  and  to  kill 
one  of  these  revered  animals  was  a  capital  offence. 

Though  it  appears  that  swine  frequently  formed 
part  of  the  stCK^  of  an  Egyptian  farm-yard,  yet 
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was  the  arimal  unclean  and  an  abomjaation  u 
the  estimation  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  Mosaic  laws  which  regulated  the  use  of 
animal  food  may  be  found  in  Lev.  xi.  and  Dent 
xiv.  The  grounds  of  many  of  these  regulations 
may  be  ascertained  with  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  probability,  provided  the  student  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Hebrew 
antiquity.  Considerations  drawn  from  idolatrous 
usages,  regard  to  health,  the  furtherance  of  agri- 
culture, and  established  customs  and  tastes,  had 
in  each  case  an  influence  in  the  promulgation  of 
these  laws. 

In  the  earliest  times  water  was  the  common 
drink.  That  wine  of  an  intoxicating  tendency 
was  drunk  at  a  very  early  period  appears  from 
what  happened  to  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  20),  who  seems 
to  have  made  as  well  as  drunk  wine.  Bread  and 
wine  are  spoken  of  in  Gen.  xiv.  18,  as  offered 
for  refreshment  to  Abraham  by^  Meldiiisedek, 
king  of  Salem.  Water  was  sometimes  put  to  the 
wine;  at  others  a  strong  drink  was  made  hy  mix- 
ing with  the  wine  aromatic  herbs  (Ps.  Ixxv.  9 ; 
Isa.  V.  22),  or  a  decoction  derived  from  them ; 
myrrh  was  used  for  this  purpose.  Date-wine 
was  in  use,  and  probably  the  Egyptian  or  malt- 
wine.  *The  common  people'  (Hark  xii.  37) 
drank  an  acrid  sort  of  wine,  which  is  rendered 
vinegar  in  our  English  version  (Rutii  iL  14; 
Matt,  xxvii.  48).  The  Orientals  frequentfjr  used 
wine  in  excess,  so  as  to  occasion  intoxication, 
whence  are  drawn  many  striking  figures  in  Holy 
Writ  (Isa.  v.  11 ;  xxviii.  1 ;  xlix.  26:  Jer.  viii. 
14;  ix.  14;  xvi.  48;  Dent  xxxii.  42;  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  65).  That  indulgence  in  wine  was  prac- 
tised in  very  ancient  days  is  manifest  frmn  there 
being  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  at  the  time  of  Jo- 
seph, state-oiBoers,  who  had  charge  of  the  wine, 
and  served  the  monarch  with  it  when  he  drank 
(Gen.  xl.  1, 1 1 ;  comp.  Neh.  L  11 ;  1  Kings  x.  5 ; 
2  Chron.  ix.  4). 

For  drinking^vessels  there  were  used  the  cup 
and  the  bowl  (Jer.  xxxt.  5 ;  Amos  vi.  6 ;  Exoo. 
XXV.  33 ;  NunL  vii.  13,  84).  The  cup  was  gene- 
rally of  brass  covered  with  tin,  in  form  resem 
bling  a  lily,  sometimes  circular.  It  is  still  used 
by  travellers,  and  may  be  seen  in  both  shapes  in 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis  (1  Kings  vii.  26}.  The 
bowl  (Exod.  XXV.  33)  assumed  a  variety  or  shapes, 
and  bears  many  names.  Some  of  these  '  chargers* 
appear,  fh>m  the  presents  made  by  the  princes  of 
Israel  (Num.  vii.),  to  have  been  of  large  size  and 
great  splendour;  some  were  silver,  some  gold 
(1  Kings  X.  21). 

In  eastern  climes  the  chief  meal,  or  what  we 


175.    [Egyptian  Table  vitii  Diahea.] 

term  dinner,  is,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the 
middle  period  of  the  day,  deferred  till  towards 
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erening^  a  slight  repast  being  taken  before  noon. 
But  from  Gen.xliii.  16,  25,  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom  to  dine  at  noon  m  the  days  of 
the  patriarchs.  The  same  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  in  Palestine  at  a  later  period  ( 1  Kings 
XX.  16;  oomp.  Acts  z.  10;  Luke  xi.  37).  Con- 
vivialities, however,  were  postponed  till  evening, 
and  sometimes  protracted  to  the  followinff  morn- 
ing (Isa.  V.  11;  Mark  vi.  21;  Luke  xit.  24). 
The  meal  was  preceded  by  washing  of  hands 
(Luke  xi.  38;  Mark  vii.  2),  which  the  mode  of 
eating  rendered  necessary ;  and  by  an  invocation 
of  the  divine  blessing  (1  Sam.  ix.  13;  Luke  ix, 
16;  JohnvL  11). 
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176.    [Modvn  SyrkiM  at  MMd.] 

The  Hebrews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
their  earlier  history,  ate  sitting  (Gen.  xxvii.  19 ; 
Judg.  xix.  6 ;  1  Sam.  xx.  25).  A  carpet  was 
spread,  on  which  the  meal  was  partaken.  At  a 
later  period,  however,  particularly  when  Pales- 
tine came  under  the  influence  of  Roman  manners, 
the  Jews  reclined  on  cushions  or  couches  (Esth. 
i.  6 ;  Amus  vi.  4 ;  Luke  vii.  37 ;  not  *  sat,*  as  in 
the  common  translation,  but  '  reclined').  The 
custom  of  giving  preference  in  point  of  seat  or 
position  to  guests  of  high  consiaeration  appears 
from  1  Sam.  ix.  22,  to  have  been  of  ancient  date 
(Amos  iii.  12).  In  the  time  of  Christ  (Luke 
xiv.  8)  the  Pharisees,  always  eager  for  distinc- 
tion, coveted  the  place  of  honour  at  meals  and 
feasts.  Women  were  not  admitted  to  eat  with 
the  men,  but  had  their  meals  supplied  in  their 
own  private  apartment  (Esth.  i.  6-9).  In  Babylon 
and  Persia,  however,  females  mingled  with  males 
on  festive  occasions  (Dan.  v.  2).  In  general  the 
manner  of  eating  was  similar  to  what  it  is  in  the 
East  at  the  present  day.  Special  care  was  taken 
of  favoured  persons  (Gen.  xliii.  34 ;  1  Sam.  i.  4 ; 
ix.  22;  John  xiii.  26).  Neither  knives,  forks, 
nor  spoons  were  employed  for  eating.  The  food 
was  conveyed  from  the  dish  to  Uic  mouth  by  the 
right  hand.  The  parties  sat  with  their  legs  bent 
under  them  round  a  dish  placed  in  the  centre, 
and  either  took  the  flesh  meat  with  their  finders 
from  the  dish,  or  dipped  bits  of  their  bread  mto 
tlie  savoury  mess,  and  conveyed  them  to  thoir 
mouths.  In  Ruth  ii.  14,  Boas  says  to  Ruth, 
*  Dip  thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar ;'  which  explains 
the  language  of  our  Lord,  John  xiii.  26,  *  He  it 
is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop  when  I  have 
dipped  it'    This  presenting  of  food  to  a  person 


is  still  oustomary,  and  was  designed  originally 
as  a  mark  of  distinction,  the  choice  morsels  being 
selected  b^  the  head  of  the  family  for  the  pur- 
pose. Dnnk  was  handed  to  each  one  of  the 
guests  in  cups  or  goblets,  and,  at  a  very  ancient 
period,  in  a  separate  cup  to  each  person.  Hence 
the  word  cup  is  used  as  equivalent  to  what  we 
term  a  man's  lot  or  destiny  (Ps.  xi.  6 ;  Ixxv.  8 ; 
Isa.  li.  22;  Matt  xxvi.  39). 

FOOL.  'The  fool  of  Scripture  is  not  an  idiot, 
but  an  absurd  person ;  not  one  who  does  not 
reason  at  all,  but  one  who  reasons  wrong;  ako 
any  one  whose  conduct  is  not  regulated  by  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  religion.  Foolishness, 
therefore,  is  not  a  private  condition,  but  a  con- 
dition of  wrong  action  in  the  intellectual  or  sen- 
tient being,  or  in  both  (2  Sam.  xiii.  12, 13 ;  Ps. 
xxxviii.  5).  In  the  Proverbs,  however,  *  foolish- 
ness '  appears  to  be  sometimes  used  for  lack  of 
understanding,  although  more  generally  for  per- 
Terseness  of  will. 

FOOT.  Of  the  various  senses  in  which  the 
word  *  foot'  is  used  in  Scripture,  the  following  are 
the  most  remarkable.  Such  phrases  as  the  *  slip- 
ping' of  the  foot,  the  *  stumbling'  of  the  foot, 

*  from  head  to  foot '  (to  express  the  entire  body)^ 
and  *  footsteps '  (to  express  tendencies,  as  when 
we  say  of  one  that  he  walks  in  another's  foot- 
steps), require  no  explanation,  being  common  to 
most  languages.  The  extreme  modesty  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  has  perhaps  seldom 
been  sufficieutiy  appreciated,  dictated  the  use  of 
the  word  *  feet,'  to  express  the  parts  and  the  acts 
which  it  is  not  allowed  to  name.  Hence  such 
phrases  as  the  *  hair  of  the  feet,'  the  *  water  of 
the  feet,'  *  between  the  feet,'  *  to  open  the  feet,' 

*  to  cover  the  feet,'  all  of  which  are  sufficieutiy 
intelligible,  except  perhaps  the  last,  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  mean  *  going  to  sleep'  as  some 
interpreters  suggest,  but  *  to  dismiss  the  refuse  of 
nature.' 

*  To  be  under  any  one's  feet '  denotes  the  sub- 
jection of  a  svibject  to  his  sovereign,  or  of  a  ser- 
vant to  his  master  (Ps.  viii.  6  ;  comp.  Heb.  ii.  8 ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  25) ;  and  was,  doubtless,  derived  from 
the  symbolical  action  of  conquerors,  who  set 
their  feet  upon  the  neck  or  body  of  the  chi«6 
whom  they  bad  vanquished,  in  token  of  their 
triumph.  This  custom  is  expressly  mentioned 
in  Scripture  (Josh.  x.  24),  and  is  figured  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Riome. 

In  like  manner,  *  to  be  at  any  one's  feet,'  is 
used  for  being  at  the  service  of  any  one,  follow- 
ing him,  or  willingly  receiving  his  instructions 
(Judg.  iv.  10).  The  passage  (Acts  xxii.  3)  where 
Paul  is  described  as  being  brought  up  *  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,'  will  appear  still  clearer,  if  we 
understand  that,  as  the  Jewish  writers  allege, 
pupils  actually  did  sit  on  the  floor  before,  and 
therefore  at  the  feet  of,  the  doctors  of  the  law, 
who  themselves  were  raised  on  an  elevated  seat 

*  Lameness  of  feet '  generally  denotes  affliction 
or  calamity,  as  in  Ps.  xxxv.  15;  xxxviii.  18; 
Jer.  XX.  10 ;  Micah  iv.  6,  7 ;  Zech.  iii.  9. 

*  To  set  one's  foot '  in  a  place  signifies  to  take 
possession  of  it,  as  in  Dent  i.  36 ;  xL  34,  and 
elsewhere. 

«  To  water  with  the  feet '  (Deut  xi.  10)  implies 
that  the  soil  was  watered  with  as  much  ease  as  a 
garden,  in  which  the  small  channels  for  irriga- 
tion may  be  turned,  &c  with  the  foot  [Gabdem]. 
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An  elegant  phrase,  borrowed  from  the  feet, 
occurs  ID  Gal.  ii.  14,  where  St  Paul  says,  *  When 
I  saw  that  they  walked  not  nprightly ' — literally, 
<not  with  a  straight  foot,'  or  *did  not  foot  it 
straightly.' 

Nikedness  of  feet  expressed  moaming  (Esek. 
xxir.  17).  This  must  mean  appearing  abroad 
with  naked  feet;  for  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  Jews  never  used  their  saudals  or  shoes  within 
doors.  The  modem  Orientals  consider  it  dis- 
respectful to  enter  a  room  without  taking  off  the 
outer  covering  of  their  feet  It  is  with  them 
equivalent  to  uncovering  the  head  among  Eu- 
ropeans. The  practice  of  feet- washing  implies  a 
similar  usage  among  the  Hebrews  [Washing  of 
Feet].  Uncovering  the  feet  was  also  a  mark  of 
adoration.  Moses  put  off  his  sandals  to  approach 
the  burning  where  the  presence  of  God  was  mani- 
fested (Kxod.  iii.  5).  Amonc  the  modem  Orientals 
it  would  be  regarded  the  height  of  proiknation 
to  enter  a  plaoe  of  worship  with  covered  feet. 
The  Egyptian  priests  officiated  barefoot;  and 
most  commentators  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Aaronite  priests  served  with  bare  feet  in  the 
tabemaele,  as,  according  to  all  the  Jewish 
writers,  they  did  afterwards  in  the  temple,  and 
as  the  frequent  washings  of  their  feet  enjoined  by 
the  law  seem  to  imply  TSandals]. 

Respecting  the  *  washing  of  feet,'  see  Ablu- 
tion and  Washino. 

FOREHEAD.  Marks  upon  the  fbrehead,  for 
the  ourpose  of  distinguishing  the  holy  fVom  the 
profane,  are  mentioned  in  Esek.  ix.  4,  and  again 
in  Rev.  vii.  8. 

The  classical  idolaters  used  to  consecrate  them- 
selves to  particular  deities  on  the  same  principle. 
The  marks  used  on  these  occasions  were  various. 
Sometimes  they  contained  the  name  of  the  god ; 
sometimes  his  particular  ensign,  or  else  they 
marked  themselves  with  some  mystical  number 
wherebpr  the  god  was  described. 

If  this  analogy  be  admitted,  the  mark  on  the 
forehead  may  be  taken  to  be  derived  from  the 
analogous  custom  among  the  heathen  of  bearing 
on  their  forehead  the  mark  of  the  gods  whose 
nvtaries  they  were.  Some,  however,  would  rather 
understand  the  allusion  to  refer  to  the  custom  of 
marking  cattle,  and  even  slaves,  with  the  sign  of 
owuershi  p  [Stigmata]. 

FORESKIN,  the  prepuce,  which  was  taken  off 
in  circumcision  [Circumcision]. 

FOREST.  Tracts  of  wood-land  are  men- 
tioned by  travellers  in  Palestine,  but  rarely 
what  we  should  call  a  forest  The  word  trans- 
lated by  '  forest'  does  not  necessarily  mean  more 
than  *  wood-laud.'  There  are,  however,  abund- 
ant intimations  in  Scripture  tliat  the  country 
was.  in  ancient  times  much  more  wooded  than  at 
present,  and  in  parts  densely  so.  The  localities 
more  particularly  mentioned  as  woods  or  forests 


1.  Theforett  vf  cedar*  on  Mount  Lebanon 
(I  Kings  vii.  2 ;  2  Kings  xix.  23 ;  Hos.  xiv.  5, 6), 
which  must  have  been  much  more  extensive  for- 
merly than  at  present 

The  name  of  •  Houee  of  the  Foreet  of  Ldfanon* 
is  given  in  Scripture  (1  Kings  vii.  2 ;  x.  27)  to  a 
palace  which  was  built  by  Solomon  in,  or  not  far 
from,  Jerusalem,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  so  called  on  account  of  the  qaantity  of 
cedar-trees  employed  in  its  constroction ;  or,  per- 
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haps,  because  the  numerous  pillars  of  cedar-wood 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  forest  of  cedar-trees. 

2.  Tkeforeet  tf  oake,  on  the  mountains  of 
Bashan.  The  trees  of  this  region  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  under  Bashan. 

3.  The  forest  or  wood  of  £^hraim,  already 
noticed  under  Ephraim,  4. 

4.  The  forest  of  Hartth^  in  the  south  of  Jndah, 
to  which  David  withdrew  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
Saul  (I  Sam.  xxiL  5).  The  precise  situation  is 
unknown. 

BoBEST  is  used  symbolically  to  denote  a  dty, 
kingdom,  polity,  or  the  like  (Ezek.  xiv.  26). 
Devoted  kingdoms  are  also  represented  under 
the  image  of  a  forest,  which  God  threatens  to 
bum  or  cut  down.  See  Isa.  x.  17,  18,  19,  34, 
where  the  briers  and  thorns  denote  the  common 
people;  *the  ^lory  of  the  forest'  are  the  nobles 
and  those  of  highest  rank  and  importance.  See 
also  Isa.  xxxii.  19;  xxxvii.  24;  Jer.  xxi.  14; 
xxii.  7  ;  xlvi.  28 ;  Zeeh.  xi.  2. 

FORNICATION.  In  Scripture  this  word 
occurs  more  frequently  in  its  symbolical  than  in 
its  ordinary  sense. 

In  the  Prophets  woman  is  often  made  the  sym- 
bol of  the  church  or  nation  of  the  Jews,  which  is 
regarded  as  affianced  to  Jehovah  by  the  covenant 
on  Mount  Sinai.  Therefore  when  the  Israelites 
acted  contrary  to  that  oovenant;  by  forsaking 
God  and  following  idols,  they  were  very  pro- 
perly represented  by  the  symbol  of  a  harlot  or 
adulteress,  offering  herself  to  all  comers  (Isa.  i. 
21 ;  Jer.  ii.  20;  Exek.  xvi. ;  Hos.  i.  2;  iii.  11). 
And  thus  formcation,  or  adultery  (which  is  forni- 
cation in  a  married  state),  became,  and  is  used  as, 
the  symbol  of  idolatrv  itself  (Jer.  iii.  8,  9 ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  26, 29 ;  xxiii.  37). 

FORTIFICATIONS.  'FENCED  CITIES.' 
Inventions  for  the  defence  of  men  in  social  life 
are  older  than  history.    The  walls,  towers,  and 

Stes  represented  on  Enrptian  monuments,  though 
tii^  back  to  a  period  of  fifteen  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  bear  evidence  of  An  advanced 
state  of  fortifications— of  walls  built  of  squared 
stones,  or  of  squared  timber  judiciously  placed 
on  the  summit  of  scarped  rocks,  or  within  the 
circumference  of  one  or  two  wet  ditches,  and  fur- 
nished on  the  summit  with  regular  battlements  to 
protect  the  defenders.  All  these  are  of  later 
invention  than  the  accumulation  of  unhewn  or 
rudely  chipped  uncemented  stones,  piled  on  each 
other  in  the  form  of  walls,  in  the  so-called  Cyclo- 
pean, Pelasgian,  Etruscan,  and  Celtic  styles, 
where  there  are  no  ditches,  or  towers,  or  other 
gateways  than  mere  openings  occasionally  left 
between  the  enormoiis  blocks  employed  in  the 
work.  As  the  three  first  styles  occur  in  Etruria 
thev  sliow  the  progressive  advance  of  militarv 
architecture,  ana  may  be  considered  as  more  pri- 
mitive, though  perhaps  posterior  to  the  era  when 
the  progress  of  Israel,  under  the  guidance  of 
Joshua,  expelled  several  Canaanitish  tribes, 
whose  systi^m  of  civilization,  in  common  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  Western  Asia,  bore  an  E|E}'ptiai) 
type,  and  whose  towers  and  battlements  were  re- 
markably high,  or  rather  were  erected  in  ver) 
elevated  situations.  When,  therefore,  the  Israelites 
entered  Palestine,  we  may  assume  that  the '  fenced 
cities 'they  had  to  attack  were,  according  to  their 
degree  of  antiauity,  fortified  with  more  or  less  of 
art,  but  all  witn  huge  stones  in  the  lower  walls. 
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like  the  Etruscan.  Indeed,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia, 
Syria,  and  even  Jerusalem,  still  bear  marks  of 
this  most  ancient  system.  Stones  from  six  to 
fifty  feet  in  lencth,  with  saitable  proportions,  can 
still  be  detected  in  many  walls  of  the  cities  of 
those  regions,  wherever  quarries  existed,  from 
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in. 

Ninevdi,  where  beneath  the  surftoe  there  still 
remain  ruins  and  walls  of  hu^  stones,  sailptnred 
with  bas-relioft,  originally  painted,  to  Babylon, 
and  Bassorah,  where  bricks,  sun-dried  or  baked, 
and  stamped  with  letters,  are  yet  found,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  plains  of  the  rivers  where  that  ma- 
terial alone  could  be  easily  procured.  The  wall 
was  sometimes  double  or  triple  (2  Chron.  xxxii. 
5),  successively  girding  a  rocky  elevation ;  and 
'  building  a  city '^originally  meant  the  construc- 
tion of  the  wall. 

Before  wall- towers  were  introduced,  the  gate  of 
a  city,  originally  single,  formed  a  kind  of  citadel, 
and  was  the  strongest  part  of  all  the  defences :  it 
was  the  armoury  of  the  community,  and  the 
council-house  of  the  authorities.  *  Sitting  in  the 
gate '  was,  and  still  is,  synonymous  with  the  pos- 
session of  power,  and  even  now  there  is  com- 
monly in  the  fortified  gate  of  a  royal  palace  in 
the  East,  on  the  floor  above  the  door-way,  a 
council  room  with  a  kind  of  balcony,  whence  the 
sovereign  sometimes  sees  his  people,  and  where 
he  may  sit  in  judgment  The  tower  was  another 
fortification  of  the  earliest  date,  being  often  the 
citadel  or  last  retreat  when  a  city  was  taken ;  or, 
standing  alone  in  some  naturally  strong  position, 
was  intended  to  protect  a  frontier,  command  a 
pass,  or  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  and  deposit  of 


treasure  in  the  mountains,  when  the  plain  should 
be  no  longer  defensible.  Watch-towers  used  by 
shepherds-  all  over  Asia,  and  even  now  built  on 
eminences  above  some  city  in  the  plain,  in  order 


to  keep  a  look-out  opon  the  distant  country,  were 
already  in  use  and  occasionally  converted  into 
places  of  defence  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  10;  xxvii.  4). 
The  gateways  were  closed  by  ponderous  folding 
doors,  the  valves  or  folds  being  secured  by 
wooden  bars :  both  the  doors  and  bars  were  in 
after  times  plated  with  metal.  A  ditch,  where 
the  nature  of  the  locality  required  it,  was  dug  in 
front  of  the  rampart,  and  sometimes  there  was  an 
inner  wall,  with  a  second  ditch  before  it.  As 
the  experience  of  ages  increased,  huge  '  counter 
forts,'  double  buttresses,  or  masses  of  solid  stotie 
and  masonry  were  built  in  particular  parts  to 
sustaiu  the  outer  wall,  and  afford  space  on  the 
summit  to  place  military  engines  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
15). 

In  the  cut,  No.  179,  taken  from  another 
Egyptian  work,  we  have  a  series  of  towers,  that 
in  the  middle  being  evidently  the  citadel  or  keep, 
and  a  gateway  indicating  that  the  wall  is  omitted, 
or  is  intended  by  the  lines  of  the  oval  surround- 
ing the  whole.  Here  also  we  see  a  regular  laba- 
rum,  the  most  ancient  example  extant  of  this 
form  of  ensign,  and  the  towers  are  manned  with 
armed  soldiers.  No.  177  is  taken  from  a  seal, 
and  is  a  symbol  of  Babylon,  where  the  city,  sus- 
tained by  two  lions,  is  shown  standing  on  both 
sides  of  the  Euphrates,  having  an  outer  wall ;  the 
inner  rampart  is  flanked  by  numerous  elevated 
and  embattled  towers.  There  is  another,  but  less 
antique  representation  of  Babylon,  with  its  lions 
and  towers,  &c. ;  but  the  battlements  are  squared, 
not  pointed,  as  in  the  first.  The  towers  are 
here  crowded  with  soldiers,  some  of  whom,  from 
the  form  of  their  shields,  are  obviously  Egyptians. 


These  are  sufRcfent  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
cities  fenced  entirely  by  art. 

FORTUNA'TUS,  a  disciple  of  Corinth,  of 
Roman  b)rth  or  origin,  as  his  name  indicates, 
who  visited  Paul  at  Ephesus,  and  returned,  along 
with  Stephanus  and  Achaicus,  in  charge  of  that 
Apostle's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian  church, 
B.C.  59(1  Cor.  xvi.  17). 

FOUNTAIN,  a  stream  of  'living'  or  con- 
stantly running  water,Jn  opposition  to  standing 
or  stagnant  pools,  whether  it  issues  immediately 
from  the  ground  or  from  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

From  uke  value  of  such  supplies  of  water  in 
arid  countries,  fountains  figure  much  in  the 
poetry  of  the  East  as  the  namral  images  of  peren- 
nial blessings  of  various  kinds.  In  the  Scriptures 
fountains  are  made  the  symbols  of  refreshment  to 
the  weary,  and  also  denote  the  perpetuity  and 
inexhaustible  nature  of  the  spiritual  comfoi-ts 
which  God  imparts  to  his  people,  whether  by  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  or  through  the  ordinances 
of  public  worship.  There  are  also  various  texts 
in  which  children,  or  an  extended  posterity,  are, 
by  a  beautifully  apt  image,  described  as  a  fuoii- 
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tMD,  and  the  father  or  progenitor  as  the  Mmroe 
or  spring  from  which  that  fountain  flows  (Dent 
xxxiii.  28;  Ps.  IxviiL  2G ;  Proy.  y.  16,  18;  xiiL 
14,  &c.). 

FOWL.    [Bird;  Cool.] 

FOX.  Two  distinct  terms  are  in  oar  Tersion 
rendered  hy  the  word  '  fox,'  although  that  deno- 
mination is  not  uniformly  emplo;^ed  in  di£ferent 
feexts  (Judg.  XT.  4 ;  Neh.  iv.  3 ;  xi.  27 ;  Ps.  IxiiL 
10;  Cant.  ii.  15;  Lam.  v.  18;  Ezek.  xiiL  4). 
Fox  is  thus  applied  to  two  or  more  species, 
though  only  strictly  ai>plicable  in  a  systematic 
▼tew  to  Taaleb,  which  is  the  Arabic  name  of  a 
wild  canine,  probably  the  Syrian  fox,  Vulpes 
ThaUb  or  Taaleb  of  modem  zoolo^sts,  and  the 
only  genuine  species  indigenous  m  Palestine. 
There  is  in  the  language  of  the  ancients,  how- 


180.    [SyiiuiFoz.] 

ever,  a  ragne  and  oilen  an  indiscriminating  use 
of  zoological  names :  the  name  may  therefore  be 
I  employed  as  a  general  denomination;  for,  of 
I  vulpine  animals,  Uiough  the  taaleb  alone  is  con- 
I  sidered  indigenous,  there  is  the  so-called  Turkish 
fox  of  Asia  Minor,  not  unknown  to  the  south  as 
hr  as  the  Orontes,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  an 
occasional  visitant  at  least  of  the  woods  of  Liba- 
uus.  There  is,  besides,  one  of  a  third  group, 
namely,  Thout  anthust  or  dedf  of  the  Arabs, 
occasionally  held  to  be  the  wolf  of  Scripture,  be- 
cause  it  resembles  the  species  in  general  appear- 
ance, though  so  far  inferior  in  weight,  siae,  and 
powers,  as  not  to  be  in  the  least  dangerous,  or 
likely  to  be  the  wolf  of  the  Bible.  The  two  first 
do  not  howl,  and  the  third  is  solitary  and  howls 
seldom ;  but  there  is  a  fourth  ( Canit  Syriacua) 
which  howls,  is  lower  and  smaller  than  a  fox, 
has  a  long  ill-furnished  tail,  small  ears,  and  a 
rufous-grey  livery.  This  may  be  the  jackal  of 
Palestine.  The  German  naturalists  seem  not  to 
have  considered  it  identical  with  the  common 
jackal,  which  is  sufficiently  common  along  the 
coast,  is  eminently  gregarious,  offensive  in  smell ; 
howls  intolerably  m  complete  concert  with  all 
others  within  hearing ;  burrows ;  is  crepuscular 
and  nocturnal,  impudent,  thievish;  penetrates 
into  outhouses;  ravages  poultry  -  yards  more 
ruinously  tban  the  fox;  feeds  on  game,  lizards, 
locusts,  insects,  garbage,  ^apes ;  and  leaves  not 
even  the  graves  of  man  himself  undisturbed.  It 
may  ultimately  turn  out  that  Canit  Syriacut  is 
not  a  jackal,  but  a  chryseus,  or  wild-dog,  belongs 
ing  to  the  group  of  Dholes,  well  known  in  India, 
and,  though  closely  allied  to,  distinct  from  the 
jackal. 

Vulpes  Taaleb,  or  Taleb,  the  Syrian  fox,  is  of 
the  size  of  an  Euglish  cur  fox,  and  similarly 
formed ;  but  the  ears  are  wider  and  longer,  the 
fur  in  gsneral  ochry-rufous  above,  and  whitish 
'lenefith ;  there  is  a  fiiint  black  ring  towards  the 
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tip  of  the  tail,  and  the  back  of  the  ears  are  looty, 
with  bright  fulvous  edges.  The  species  burrows, 
is  silent  and  solitary,  extends  eastward  into 
Sou^em  Persia,  and  is  said  to  be  fbund  in  Nar 
tolia.  It  is  reputed  to  be  very  destructive  in  the 
vineyards,  or  rather  a  plunderer  of  ripe  grapes ; 
but  be  is  certainly  less  so  than  the  jackal,  wfiose 
ravages  are  earned  on  in  troops  and  with  less 
fiear  of  man. 

None  of  the  explanations  which  we  haye  seen 
of  the  controver tea  passage  in  Judg.  xv.  4,  5,  re- 
lative to  the  foxes,  jackals,  or  other  canines, 
'which  Samson  employed  to  set  fire  to  the  com  of 
the  Philistines,  is  altogether  satis&ctory  to  our 
mind. 

Commentators,  following  the  reading  of  the 
Sept,  have  with  common  consent  adopted  the  in- 
terpretation, that  two  foxes  were  tied  together  by 
their  tails  with  a  firebrand  between  them.  We 
consider  this  highly  improbable,  and  therefore 
understand  the  text  to  mean  that  each  fox  had  a 
separate  brand;  and  most  naturall)r  so,  for  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  two  united  would 
run  in  the  same  direction.  They  would  assuredly 
pull  counter  to  each  other,  and  ultimately  fight 
most  fiercely;  whereas  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  every  canine  would  run,  with  fire  attached 
to  its  tail,  not  firom  choice  but  necessity,  through 
standing  com,  if  the  field  lay  in  the  direction  of 
the  animal's  burrow ;  for  foxes  and  jackals,  when 
chased,  run  direct  to  their  holes,  and  sportsmen 
well  know  the'  necessity  of  stopping  up  those  of 
the  fi)x  while  the  animal  is  abroad,  or  there  is  no 
chance  of  a  chaoe.  We  therefore  submit  that  by 
the  words  rendered  *  tail  to  tail '  we  should  un- 
derstand the  end  of  the  firebrand  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail.  Finally,  as  the  operation 
of  tying  300  brands  to  as  many  fierce  and  iras- 
cible animals  could  not  be  effected  in  one  day  hj 
a  single  man,  nor  produce  the  result  intended  if 
done  in  one  place,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  name  of  Samson,  as  the  chief  director  of  the 
act,  is  employed  to  represent  the  whole  party 
who  effected  his  intentions  in  different  places  at 
the  same  time,  and  thereby  insured  that  general 
conflagration  of  the  harvest  which  was  the 
signal  of  open  resistance  on  the  part  of  Israel 
to  the  long-endured  oppression  of  the  Philistine 
people. 

FRANKINCENSE.  The  ori^nal  word  is 
lebonaht  which  first  occurs  here,  and  is  afterwards 
constantiy  mentioned  among  the  ingredients  of 
the  perfume  to  be  consumra  upon  the  incense 
altar  (Lev.  il  1,  2, 1.5,  16;  v.  11 ;  vi.  15;  xxiv.  7 ; 
Num.  y.  15;  1  Chron.  ix.  29;  Neh,  xiii.  5).  In 
some  other  passages  it  is  used  in  a  figurative 
sense  (Sol.  Song,  iii.  6;  iv.  6;  Isa.  xliii.  23; 
Ixvi.  3).  In  other  passages,  as  an  article  of  dis- 
tant commerce,  it  is  described  as  being  brought 
by  caravans  from  Sheba,  &c  (Isa.  Ix.  6 ;  Jer.  vi. 
20).  From  all  which  texts  we  learn  that  it  was 
an  article  of  foreign  and  distant  commerce,  that 
it  was  known  very  early,  and  that  it  was  pro- 
bably of  a  resinous  nature,  and  very  fragrant. 
In  the  New  Testament  the  same  word  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Greek  form  of  libanoe,  also  rendered 
by  *  frankincense.'  The  original  is  supposed  to 
be  found  in  the  Hebrew  laban,  *  white ;'  but  it  is 
equally  similar  to  the  Arabic  laban,  signifying 
*  milk ;'  and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  a  gummy  or 
resinous  exudation  from  a  tree,  especially /nziiA- 
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There  are  other  'words  id  the  Arabic 
which  haye  a  similar  meaning,  and  which  it  is 
most  probable  were  all  originally  derived  from 
the  same  root  as  the  Hebrew  lebonah^  aod  the 
Arabic  labant  applied  in  both  languages  to  the 
same  substance.  This  was  called  by  tne  Greeks 
libanos,  and  by  the  Romans  thug,  and  now  com- 
monly as  olibanum,  from  the  addition  of  the 
letter  o  to  the  original  name.  Several  kinds  of 
resinous  substances  have  at  different  times  been 
confounded  together  under  the  names  of  *  in- 
cense' and  *  frankinceose/  as  well  as  under  the 
lAtin  thuSf  which  is  derived  from  thuo,  *  to  sa- 
crifice/ 

The  ancient  writers  seem  to  state  that  there 
were  two  sorts  of  frankincense,  one  from  the 
coasts  of  Arabia,  and  the  other  from  India,  but 
they  more  generally  speak  of  it  as  derived  from 
the  former  quarter,  specially  indicating  the 
region  of  Saba  or  Sheba,  from  whence  the  Scrip- 
ture also  describes  it  as  being  brought  The 
Periplus,  however,  refers  it  to  Africa.  There  is, 
however,  no  direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
the  tree  or  shrub  producing  frankincense  in  the 
southern  coasts  of  Arabia.  Wellsted  could  not 
see  it  when  travelling  in  the  quarter  where  it 
should  be  sought ;  and  although  Niebuhr  affirms 
that  it  is  cultivated,  he  adds  that  it  was  intro- 
duced from  Abyssinia,  a  fieuit  which  would  not  have 
passed  out  of  memory  had  it  been  anciently  pro- 
duced in  the  country.  That  it  might  be  descnbed 
as  coming  from  or  produced  in  Arabia,  even 
though  grown  in  another  country,  is  common  to 
other  products  which  the  regions  west  and  north 
of  Arabia  received  through  Arabian  merchants. 
A  number  of  circumstances  render  it  probable 
that  it  was  obtained  by  the  Arabians  irom  the 
coast  of  Africa,  to  which  it  was  brouffht  from  the 
interior.  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  TVaoeu  in  Southern 
Abytsinia,  states  that  frankincense,  called  attar, 
is  exported  in  large  quantities  firom  Berbera,  ou 
the  Soumalee  coast  of  Africa ;  that  it  is  brought 
thither  from  the  interior,  and  that  a  camel  load 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is  sold  for  three 
dollars.  In  conformity  with  this  is  the  statement 
of  f  ^osmo  Indieoplenestes,  who  describes  the  land 
of  frankincense  as  lying  *  at  the  farthest  end  of 
Ethiopia,  fifty  daysT  journey  from  Axum,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  ocean.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouiing  Barbaria,  or  the  country  of 
Sooee,  fetc£  fhxn  thenoe  frankincense  and  other 
costly  spices,  which  they  transport  by  water  to 
Arabia  Felix  and  India.'  The  substance  thus 
indicated,  called  on  the  Continent  African  or 
Arabian  olib,  is  rarely  met  with  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Pereira  states  it  consists  of  smaller  teara  than 
that  of  the  Indian  variety,  and  is  intermixed  with 
crvstals  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Even  the  country 
which  produces  the  olibanum  being  itself  uncer- 
tain, the  cautious  naturalist  will  hesitate  to  indi- 
cate with  decisiveness  the  species  of  tree  by  which 
it  is  afforded.  More  distinct  information  on  the 
subject  is  still  needed. 

FROG  (Exod.  liiL  2).  Although  the  common 
firog  is  so  well  known  that  no  description  is 
needed  to  satisfy  the  reader,  it  may  be  necMsary 
to  mention  that  the  only  species  recorded  as  ex- 
isting in  Palestine  is  the  green  {Rana  egculetita), 
and  that  of  all  the  authorities  we  have  been  able 
to  consult.  Dr.  Richardson  alone  refera  the  species 
of  Egypt  to  the  green  speckled  grey  frog  (Sama 
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pvartata).    But  ooniddering  tho  immense  extent 
of  the  Nile  from  south  to  north,  and  the  amazing  j 
abundance  of  these  animals  which  it  contains  in  ; 
the  state  of  spawn,  tadpole,  and  complete  frog,  it  ; 
is  likely  that  the  speckled  is  not  the  only  species  | 
found  in  its  waters,  and  that  different  species,  if  i 
they  do  not  occur  in  the  same  localitv,  are  at  | 
least  to  be  met  with  in  different  latitudes.    The  , 
speckled  species  is  found  westward  even  to  the 
north  of  France,  but  is  not  common  in  Europe. 
It  is  lively,  but  no  strong  swimmer,  the  webs  on 
the  hinder  toes  extending  only  half  their  len^h ; 
hence,  perhaps,  it  is  more  a  terrestrial  animal 
than  the  common  green  frog,  and,  like  the  brown 
species,  is  given  to   roam   on   land  in  moist 
weather. 

Although  it  is  very  hazardous,  in  transactions 
of  an  absolutely  miraculous  nature,  to  attempt  to 
point  out  the  instruments  that  may  have  served 
to  work  out  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty,  we 
may  conjecture  that,  in  the  plague  of  frogs,  a 
species,  the  one  perhaps  we  have  just  mentioned, 
was  selected  for  its  agility  on  land,  and  that, 
although  the  fact  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  the  j 
awful  visitation  was  rendered  still  more  ominous 
by  the  presence  of  dark  and  rainy  weather — ^an 
atmospheric  condition  never  of  long  duration  on 
the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  gradually  more  and  more 
rare  up  the  course  of  the  river.  We  have  ou«> 
selves  witnessed,  during  a  storm  of  rain,  frogji 
crowding  into  our  cabin,  in  the  low  lands  of 
Guiana,  till  they  were  packed  up  in  the  comera 
of  the  apartment,  and  continually  falling  back  in 
their  attempts  to  ascend  above  meir  fellows ;  and 
the  door  could  not  be  opened  without  others  en- 
tering more  rapidly  than  those  within  could  be 
expelled.  Now,  as  the  temples,  palaces,  and 
cities  of  Egypt  stood,  in  general,  on  the  edge  of 
the  ever  dry  desert  and  always  above  the  level 
or  the  highest  inundations,  to  be  there  visited  by 
a  continuation  of  immense  number  of  frogs  was 
assuredly  a  most  distrcFsing  calamity;  and  as 
this  phenomenon,  in  ita  ordinary  occurrence 
within  the  tropica,  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
storms  of  the  monsoon  or  of  the  setting  in  of  the 
rainy  season,  the  dismay  it  must  have  caused 
may  be  judged  of  when  we  reflect  that  the  plague 
occurred  where  rain  seldom  or  never  fiills,  ^ere 
none  of  the  houses  are  fitted  to  lead  off  the  water, 
and  that  the  animals  appeared  in  localities  where 
they  had  never  before  been  found,  and  where,  at 
all  other  times,  the  scorching  sun  would  have 
destroyed  them  in  a  few  minutes.  Nor  was  the 
selection  of  the  frog  as  an  instrument  of  God's 
displeasure  without  portentoua  meaning  in  the 
minds  of  the  idolatrous  Egyptians,  who  cond- 
dered  that  animal  a  type  of  their  creative  power, 
and  also  an  indication  of  man  in  embryo.  The 
magicians,  indeed,  appeared  to  make  frogs  come 
up  out  of  the  waters ;  out  we  must  not  understand 
that  to  them  was  given  also  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing the  animau.  The  effect  which  they 
claimed  as  ihe\t  own  was  a  siinple  result  of  the 
continuation  of  the  prodigy  effected  by  Moses 
and  Aaron ;  for  that  they  had  no  real  power  is 
evident,  not  only  from  their  inability  to  stop  the 
present  plague,  the  control  which  even  Pharaoh 
discovered  to  be  solely  in  the  hands  of  Moses, 
but  also  the  utter  failure  of  their  enchantments 
in  that  of  lice,  where  their  artifices  were  incom- 
petent to  impose  upon  the  king  and  hia  people. 
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FRONTLETS.   [PHTLACTEimM.] 

FRUITS.    Under  this  head  may  perhaps  be 

most  appropriately  noticed  a  classification  ox  pro- 

duce  of  ^eat  importance  to  a  right  understanding 

I  of  the  Bible.    We  propose  to  show  that  the  He- 

I  brews  had  three  generic  terms  designating  three 

great  classes  of  the  fruits  of  the  land,  closely 

corresponding    to   what   may  be   expressed   in 

English  as,  1.  Corn-fruit,  or  field  produce;  2. 

Vintage  fruit:  3.  Orchardfruit. 

The  term  '  summer-fruits '  appears  to  denote 
those  less  important  species  of  fruit  which  were 
adapted  only  to  immeaiate  consumption,  or  could 
not  be  easily  or  oonyeuiently  conserved  for  winter 
use  (Jer.  xL  10,  12).  It  would  seem  to  indicate 
either  the  existence  of  some  contrasted  term,  as 
*  winter-fruits,'  or  to  imply  that  the  products  of 
the  class  under  which  it  rauked  as  a  species  were 
generally  distinguished  by  their  capability  of 
being  preserved  throughout  the  year.  The  three 
terms  spoken  of  as  being  so  frequently  associated 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  expressive  of  a  most  com- 
prehensive triad  of  blessings,  are  Dagan,  Ti- 
BOSH,  and  Yitzhab. 

1.  Vagan,  *  fruit  of  the  field,'  or  agricultural 
produce.  Under  this  term  the  Hebrews  classed 
almost  every  object  ot  field  culture  [Agricuit 
tube].  Dr.  Jahn  says,  *  the  word  is  of  ^neral 
signification,  and  comprehends  in  itself  different 
kinds  of  grain  and  pulse,  such  as  wheat,  millet, 
spelt,  walUbarley,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  meadow- 
cumin,  pepper-wort,  fiax,  cotton,  various  species 
of  the  cucumber,  and  perhaps  rice.'  There  is 
now  no  doubt  among  scholars  that  dagan  com- 
prehends the  largest  and  most  valuable  species  of 
vegetable  produce;  and  therefore  it  will  be  al- 
lowed that  the  rendering  of  the  word  in  the  com- 
mon version  by  '  com,*  and  sometimes  by '  wheat,* 
instead  of  *  ecery  tpecies  cfeorn*  or  field  produce, 
tends  to  limit  our  conceptions  of  the  Diviife 
bounty,  as  well  as  to  impair  the  beauty  of  the 
passages  where  it  occurs. 

2.  Tiroeh,  *  the  fruit  of  the  vine  *  in  its  natural 
or  its  solid  state,  comprehending  grapes,  moist  or 
dried,  and  the  fruit  m  general,  whether  in  the 
early  cluster  or  the  mature  and  ripened  condition 
(1  &m.  XXV.  18;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Chron.  xii. 
40 ;  Hos.  iii.  1 ;  Isa.  Ixv.  8).  In  the  Authorized 
Version  it  is  usually  rendered  '  wine,*  which  is 
an  improper  restriction  of  its  meaning. 

It  is  also  distinctly  referred  to  as  the  yidder  of 
wine,  and  therefore  was  not  wine  itself,  but  the 
raw  material  from  which  it  was  expressed  or 
prepared.  Dr.  Conquest's  amended  translation 
of  Micah  vi.  15,  is,  *Thott  shalt  sow,  but  thou 
shalt  not  reap.' 

3.  Yitzhar,  'orchard-fruits,'  especially  winter 
or  keeping  fruits,  as  dates,  figs,  olives,  pomegra- 
nates, citrons,  nuts,  &c. 

Thus  the  triad  of  terms  we  have  been  consider- 
ing would  comprehend  every  vegetable  substance 
of  necessity  ana  luxury  commonly  consumed  by 
the  Hebrews,  of  which  first-fruits  were  presented 
or  tithes  paid ;  and  this  view  of  their  meaning 
will  also  explain  why  the  injunctions  concerning 
offerings  and  tithes  were  sufficiently  expressed 
by  these  terms  alone  (Num.  xviii.  12 ;  Deut.  xiv. 
23).  Had  dagan  in  these  texts  been  restricted  to 
wheat,  no  obligation  would  thereby  have  been 
imposed  to  present  the  first-fruits  or  the  tithes  of 
barley  and  other   grain-    bad  tiroeh  signified 
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grape^mee,  then  this  law  could  baye  been  euSSj 
evaded  by  drying  the  fruit  as  raisins,  or  pre- 
serving it  in  other  ways ;  and  had  yitzhar  signi- 
fied ot/,  it  would  have  been  difficult  at  all,  and 
from  these  texts  impossible,  to  educe  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  tithes  or  present  first-fruits  of  a  large 
and  most  valuable  class  of  products,  as  dates, 
citrons,  pomegranates,  &o.  Hut  these  texts  are 
the  most  definite  we  can  find  in  relation  to  the 
subject,  and  are  evidently  designed  to  be  very 
comprehensive ;  and,  cotisequentl^,  as  tithes  were 
paid  of  all  those  fruits,  the  practice  must  inter- 
pret these  expressions  as  including,  1st  Fruits  of 
the  field  or  land ;  2nd.  Fruits  of  the  vintage ; 
and,  drd.  Fruits  of  the  orchard,  including  both 
summer  and  preserving  fruits. 

FU  LLER.  At  the  transfiguration  our  Saviour's 
robes  are  said  to  have  been  white, '  so  as  no  fuller 
on  earth  could  white  them'  (Mark  ix.  3).  Else- 
where we  read  of  *  fhllers'  soap '  (Mai.  iil  2). 
and  of  «the  fullers'  field'  (2  Kings  xviii.  17). 
Of  the  processes  followed  in  the*  art  of  cleaning 
cloth  and  the  various  kinds  of  stuff  among  the 
Jews  we  have  no  direct  knowledge.  In  an  early 
part  of  the  operation  they  seem  to  have  trod  the 
cloths  with  their  feet,  as  the  Hebrew  ^ta  Hogel, 
or  En-rogel,  literally  Foot-fountain,  has  been 
rendered,  on  Rabbinical  authority, '  Fullers'  foun- 
tain,' on  the  ffronnd  that  the  fullers  trod  the  cloths 
there  with  their  feet  A  subsequent  operation 
was  probably  that  of  rubbing  the  cloth  on  an 
inclined  plane,  in  a  mode  whidi  is  figured  in  the 
Egyptian  paintings,  and  still  preserved  in  the 
East. 

FULLERS'  FOUNTAIN.    [En-Rogel.] 

FULLERS'  SOAP.  The  word  thus  rendered 
occurs  in  two  passag[es  of  Scripture — first,  in 
Jerem.  ii.  22 ;  and  again  in  Malacni  iiL  2.  From 
neither  of  these  passages  does  it  distinctly  appear 
whether  the  substance  reftrred  to  was  obtaine  1 
fW>m  the  mineral  or  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
But  it  is  evident  that  it  was  poss^sed  of  cleansing 
properties.  1 1  is  probable  that  the  ashes  of  plants 
may  be  alluded  to,  as  there  is  no  proof  that  soap 
is  intended,  though  it  may  have  been  known  to 
the  same  people  at  very  early  periods.  Usually 
the  ashes  only  of  plants  growing  on  the  seapshore 
have  been  thougnt  to  be  intended.  All  these 
would  yield  barilla,  or  carbonate  of  soda.  Manv 
of  them  have  been  burnt,  for  the  soda  they  yield, 
on  the  coasts  of  India,  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

FUNERALS.    [Bubial;  MouBzoxa] 


GA'AL  (iRtsoarria^),  son  of  Ebed.  He  went 
to  Shechem  with  his  brothers  when  the  inhabit- 
ants became  discontented  with  Abimelech,  and 
60  engagKl  their  confidence  that  they  placed  him 
at  their  head.  At  the  festival  at  which  the  She- 
chemites  offei*ed  the  first-fruits  of  their  vintage  in 
the  temple  of  Baal,  Gaal,  by  apparently  drunken 
bravadoes,  roused  the  valour  of  the  people,  and 
strove  yet  more  to  kindle  their  wrath  against 
the  absent  Abimelech.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
natives  had  been  in  some  way  intimately  con- 
nected with,  or  descended  from,  the  original 
inhabitants;   lor  Gaal  endeavoured  to  awaken 
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their  attachment  to  the  ancient  hmWj  of  Hamor, 
the  fktber  of  Shechem,  which  ruled  the  place  in 
the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxxit.  2,  6),  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  represented 
bv  Gaal  and  his  brothers.  Although  de|>riTed  of 
Shechem,  the  fkmily  appears  to  have  maintained 
itself  in  some  power  in  the  neighbourhood ;  which 
indoced  the  Shechemites  to  look  to  Gaal  when 
they  became  tired  of  Abimelech.  Whether  he 
succeeded  in  awakening  among  them  a  kind  feel- 
ing  towards  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  diasters 
of  the  place  does  not  appear :  but  eventually  they 
went  out  under  his  command,  and  assisted  doubt- 
less by  his  men,  to  intercept  and  sive  battle  to 
Abimelech,  when  he  appeared  before  the  town. 
He,  however,  fled  before  Abimelech,  and  his 
retreat  into  Shechem  being  cut  off  by  Zebul,  the 
ciimmandant  of  that  place,  he  went  to  his  home, 
and  we  hear  of  him  no  more.  The  account  of 
this  attempt  is  interesting,  chiefly  from  the  slight 
glimpse  it  affords  of  the  position,  at  this  period, 
of  what  had  been  one  of  the  reigning  ikmilies  of 
the  land  before  its  invasion  by  the  Israelites 
(Jndg.  ix.  26-48)  B.C.  1026. 

GAB'BATHA  occurs  John  six.  13,  where  the 
Evangelist  states  that  Pontius  Pilate,  alarmed  at 
last  in  his  attempts  to  save  Jesus,  by  the  artful 
insinuation  of  the  Jews,  *  If  thou  let  this  man  go 
thou  art  not  Osar's  fHend,'  went  into  the  prsB- 
torium  again,  and  brought  Jesus  out  to  them, 
and  sat  down  once  more  upon  the  tribunal,  in  a 

Elace  called  in  Greek  Lithcetratos>  but  in  the 
[ebrew  Gabbatha.  The  Greek  word  signified 
literally  ttoKe-paved,  and  is  fluently  used  to 
denote  a  pavement,  formed  of  ornamental  stones 
of  various  colours,  commonly  called  a  ttt9dated 
or  motaic  pavement  The  partiality  of  the  Ro- 
mans for  this  kind  of  pavement  is  well  known. 
Prom  this  fiiet  it  has  been  inferred  by  manv 
eminent  writers,  that  the  place  where  Pilates 
tribunal  was  set  on  this  occasion,  was  covered  by 
a  tesselated  pavement,  which,  as  a  piece  of  Ro* 
man  magnificence,  was  appended  to  the  prsetorium 
at  Jerusalem.  The  emphatic  manner  in  which 
St  John  speaks  of  it  agrees  with  this  ooujectore. 
It  further  appears  from  his  narratiye  that  it  was 
oHttide  the  piwloriam ;  for  Pilate  is  said  to  have 
'come  out'  to  the  Jews,  who,  for  ceremonial 
reasons,  did  not  co  int:>  it,  on  this  as  well  as  on 
other  occasions  (John  xviii.  28,  29,  88 ;  xix.  4, 
13).  Besides  which,  the  Roman  governors, 
although  they  tried  causes,  and  conferred  with 
their  council  (Acts  xxv.  12),  within  the  prseto- 
rium, always  pronounced  sentence  in  the  open 
air.  May  not  then  this  tesselated  pavement,  on 
which  the  tribunal  was  now  placed,  have  been 
inlaid  on  some  part  of  the  terrace,  &c.  runnuig 
along  one  side  of  the  pnetorium,  and  overlooking 
the  area  where  the  Jews  were  assembled,  or  upon 
a  landinff-plaoe  of  the  stairs  immediately  before 
the  grand  entrance  ? 

The  word  Gabbatha  is  probably  synonymous 
with  Lithostratos. 

GA'BKIKL  (the  miffhty  one  [or  her6]  of  God\ 
the  heavenlv  messenger  who  waa  sent  to  Daniel 
to  explain  the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat 
(Dan.  yu\,\  and  to  communicate  the  prediction  of 
the  Seventy  Weeks  (Da|i.  ix.  21-27>  Under  the 
new  dinensatiou  he  was  emploved  to  announce 
the  Mrth  of  John  the  Baptbt  to  his  fiither  Zecha- 
riah  (Lake  i.  11^  and  that  of  the  Messiah  to  the 
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Yir^n  Mary  (Luke  i.  26).  Both  by  Jewish  and 
Christian  writers,  Gabriel  has  been  denominated 
an  archangel.  The  Scriptures,  however,  affirm 
nothing  positively  respecting  his  rank,  though  the 
importance  of  the  commissions  on  which  he  was 
employed,  and  his  own  words  '  I  am  Gabriel,  that 
stand  in  the  presence  of  God'  (Luke  i.  19),  are 
rather  in  fiivonr  of  the  notion  of  his  superior  dig- 
nity. But  the  reserve  of  the  Inspired  Volume  on 
such  points  strikinitly  distingnishcs  its  angelologv 
from  that  of  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  and 
we  may  add,  of  the  Fathers  and  some  later 
Christian  writers.  In  all  the  solemn  glimpses  of 
the  other  world  which  it  gives,  a  great  moral  pur- 
pose is  kept  in  view.  Wluttever  is  divulged  tends 
to  elevate  and  refine :  nothing  is  said  to  gratify  a 
prurient  curiosity. 

GAD  (a  trocpt  or  ^crtvnate).  1.  A  son  of 
Ja2ob  by  his  concubine  Zilpah  (Gen.  xxx.  10, 
sq.),  and  who  became  the  progenitor  of  one  of  the 
twelve  tribes.  The  sons  of  Gad  are  enumerated 
in  Gen.  xM.  tS^  sq.,  and  Num.  xxvi.  15»  sq.  At 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  the  tnbe  of 
Gad  counted  45,650  warriors  (Num.  i.  24,  25): 
the  position  of  their  camp  in  the  desert  is  ^ven 
Nnm.  ii.  1 4,  and  the  names  of  their  chielk,  i.  14 ; 
ii.  14 ;  vii.  42,  sq. 

As  a  reward  for  their  having  formed  the  van- 
guard in  war  of  the  army  of  the  tribes  collectively, 
they  were  allowed  to  appropriate  to  their  exclu- 
sive use  some  pastoral  (ustricts  beyond  the  Jordan 
(Niun.xxxii.  17,  sq.)* 

The  inheritance,  of  this  tribe,  celled  the  land  f 
Gad  (1  Sam.  xiii.  7 }  Jer.  xlix.  I),  was  situated 
beyond  the  Jordan  in  Gilead,  north  of  Reuben, 
and  separated  on  the  east  from  Ammon  by  the 
river  Jabbok.  According  to  1  Chron.  t.  11,  tlie 
Gadites  had  extended  tneir  possessions  on  the 
east  as  fkr  as  Salcah,  though  the  latter  had  been 
allotted  by  Moses  to  Manasseh  (Dent  iii.  10, 
13) :  a  proof  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  a  strong 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  possessions  ol 
pastoral  tribes.  The  territory  of  Gad  forms  a 
part  of  the  present  Belka. 

In  Josh.  xiii.  25,  the  land  of  Gad  is  called 
*  half  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon  ;'  not 
because  the  latter  were  then  in  possession  of  it, 
but  probabi  V  because  the  part  west  of  the  Jabbok 
had  formerly  borne  that  name  (comp.  Judg.  xL 
13). 

The  principal  cities  of  Gad  pass  by  the  oeneral 
appellation  of  the  Cities  of  Gilead  (Josh.  xiii. 
25). 

The  Gadites  wen;  a  warlike  people,  and  were 
compelled  to  be  continually  armed  and  on  the 
alert  against  the  inroads  of  the  surrounding  Ara- 
bian hordes  (comp.  Gen.  xlix.  19;  Deut  xxxiii. 
20;  )  Chron.  V.  19,  sq.). 

2.  GAD,  a  prophet  contemporary  with  David, 
and  probably  a  pupil  of  Samuel,  who  early  at- 
tached himself  to  the  sen  of  Jesse  ( 1  Sam.  xxii. 
5).  Instances  of  his  prophetic  intercourse  with 
I>aTid  occur  in  2  Sam.  xxiy.  11,  sq.;  1  Chron. 
xxi.  9,  sq. ;  xxix.  25.  Gad  wrote  a  history  of 
the  reign  of  Davitl,  to  which  the  author  of  the 
2nd  book  of  Samuel  seems  to  refer  for  further 
information  respecting  that  reign  (1  Chron.  xxix. 
29%  B.C.  1062-1017. 

GADARA  was  the  chief  city  or  metropolis  of 
Persea,  lying  in  the  district  termed  Gadaritis 
some  small  distance  from  the  southern  extremit) 
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of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  sixty  stadia  from  Tiberiaa, 
to  the  south  of  the  river  Hieromax,  aod  also  of 
the  Scheriat-al-Maodhur.  It  was  fortified,  and 
stood  on  a  hill  of  limestone.  Its  inhabitants  were 
mostly  heathens.  After  the  place  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  domestic  quarrels  of  the  Jews,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Pompey,  in  order  to  gratify  De- 
metrius of  Gadara,  one  of  his  freedmen.  Au^;u»- 
tus  added  Gadara,  with  other  places,  to  the  king- 
dom of  Herod ;  from  which,  on  the  death  of  that 
prince,  it  was  sundered,  and  joined  to  the  province 
of  Syria  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6.  8).  At  a 
later  period  it  was  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see. 

Most  modem  authorities  find  Gadai-a  in  the 
present  village  of  Om-kcis.  The  hill  on  which 
it  stood  was  &11  of  caverns,  which  were  used  for 
tombs.  The  summit  of  the  hill  commands  a  very 
fine  view. 

The  city  formed  nearly  a  square.  The  upper 
part  of  it  stood  on  a  level  spot,  and  appears  to 
have  been  walled  all  round,  the  acclivities  of  the 
hill  being  on  all  sides  exceedingly  steep.  The 
eastern  gate  of  entrance  has  its  portals  still  re- 
maining. Amon^  the  ruins  Buckingham  found 
a  theatre,  an  ionic  temple,  a  second  theatre,  be- 
sides traces  and  remnants  of  streets  and  houses. 
The  prevalent  orders  of  architecture  are  the  Ionic 
and  the  Corinthian. 

Burckhardt  also  found  near  Gadara  warm  sul- 
phurous springs.  According  to  Epiphanius,  a 
yearly  festival  was  held  at  these  baths. 

Gadara  is  the  scene  of  the  miracle  recorded  in 
Matt  viii.  28 ;  Mark  t.  1 ;  Luke  viii.  26.  Buck- 
ingham's remarks  on  this  event  are  well  worth 
quoting : — '  The  accounts  given  of  the  habitation 
of  the  demoniac  from  whom  the  legion  of  devils 
was  cast  out  here  struck  us  very  forcibly,  while 
we  ourselves  were  wandering  among  rugged 
mountains,  and  surrounded  by  tombs  still  used 
as  dwellings  by  individuals  and  whole  families. 
A  finer  subject  for  a  masterly  expression  of  the 
passions  of  madness  in  all  their  violence,  con- 
trasted with  the  serenity  of  virtue  and  benevo- 
lence in  him  who  went  about  doing  good,  could 
hardly  be  chosen  for  the  pencil  of  an  artist ;  and 
a  faithful  delineation  of  the  rugged  and  wild 
majesty  of  the  mountain  scenery  here  on  the  one 
luind,  with  the  still  calm  of  the  waters  of  the  lake 
on  the  other,  would  give  an  additional  charm  to 
the  picture.'  One  of  the  ancient  tombs  was,  when 
our  traveller  saw  it,  used  as  a  carpenter's  shop, 
the  occupier  of  it  being  employed  in  oonstruotinff 
a  rude  plough.  A  perfect  sarcopha^  remained 
within,  which  was  used  by  the  family  as  a  pro- 
vision-chest 

G  ALA'TI  A,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  on 
the  south  by  Lycaonia,  on  the  east  by  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia,  and  on  the  west  by  Phrygia  and 
Bitnynia.  It  derived  its  name  from  tiie  Gallic 
or  Keltic  tribes  who,  about  280  years  B.C.,  made 
an  irruption  into  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  At  the 
invitation  of  Nicoraedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  they 
passed  over  the  Hellefipont  to  assist  that  prince 
against  his  brother  Ziboeta.  Having  accomplished 
this  object,  they  were  unwilling  to  retrace  their 
steps ;  and,  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  fresh 
hordes  from  Europe,  they  overran  Bithynia  and 
the  neiffbbouring  countries,  and  supported  them- 
selves by  predatory  excursions,  or  by  impoats 
exacted  from  the  native  chiefs.    After  the  lapse 
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of  forty  years,  Attains  I.,  king  of  Pereamiu,  tae 
ceeded  in  checking  their  nomadic  habits,  aod 
confined  them  to  a  fixed  territorv.  Of  the  three 
principal  tribes,  the  Trocmi  settled  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Galatia,  near  the  banks  of  the  Halys ;  the 
Tectosages  in  the  country  round  Ancyra;  and 
the  Tolistobogii  in  the  south-western  parts,  near 
Pessinus.  They  retained  their  independence  till 
the  year  b.c.  189,  when  they  were  brought  under 
the  power  of  Rome  by  the  consul  On.  Manlins, 
though* still  governed  by  their  own  princes.  In 
the  year  b.c.'  25  Galatia  became  a  Koman  pro- 
vince. Under  the  successors  of  Augustus  the 
boundaries  of  Galatia  wero  so  much  enlarged, 
that  it  reached  from  the  shores  of  the  Enxine  to 
the  Pisidian  Taurus.  In  the  time  of  Constantioe 
a  new  division  was  made,  which  reduced  it  to  its 
ancient  limits ;  and  by  Theodosius  I.  or  Valens 
it  was  separated  into  Galatia  PHmot  the  northern 
part,  occupied  by  the  Trocmi  and  Tectosages, 
and  Gal<Uia  Secunda  or  Saluiartg :  Ancyra  was 
the  capital  of  the  former,  and  Pessinus  of  the 
latter. 

From  the  intermixture  of  Gauls  and  Greeks, 
Galatia  was  also  called  Gallo-Graeda,  and  its 
inhabitants  Gallo-GraecL  But  even  in  Jerome's 
time  they  had  not  lost  their  native  language. 

The  Gospel  was  introduced  into  this  province 
by  the  Apostie  Paul.  His  first  visit  is  recorded 
in  Acts  xvi.  6,  and  his  second  in  Acta  xviii.  93. 

GALA'TIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  The 
Pauline  origin  of  this  epistie  is  attested  not  only 
by  the  superscription  which  it  bears  (i.  1),  but 
also  by  frequent  allusions  in  the  coarse  of  it  to 
the  great  AposUe  of  the  Gentiles  (comp.  L  13-23 ; 
ii.  1-14),  and  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
ancient  church.  It  is  corroborated  also  bv  the 
style,  tone,  and  contents  of  the  epistle,  which  are 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  those  of  the  Aposde's 
other  writings. 

The  parties  to  whom  this  epistle  was  addressed 
are  described  in  the  epistle  itself  as  '  the  ehurehes 
of  Galatia'  (i.  2 ;  comp.  iii.  1).  Into  this  district 
the  Goepel  was  first  introduced  by  Paul  himself 
(Acts  xvi.  6 ;  Gal.  i.  8 ;  iv.  13,  19).  Churches 
were  then  also  probably  formed ;  for  on  revisiting 
this  district  some  time  after  his  first  visit,  it  is 
mentioned  that  he  '  strengthened  the  disciples ' 
(Acts  xviii.  23).  These  cnurobes  seem  to  have 
been  composea  principally  of  converts  direedy 
from  heathenism,  but  partly,  also,  of  Jewish  con- 
verts, both  pure  Jews  and  proselytes.  Unhappily, 
the  latter,  not  thoroughljr  emancipated  from  early 
opinions  and  prepossessions,  or  probably  infiu- 
enced  by  Judaizine  teachers  wno  had  visited 
these  churches^i  had  been  seised  with  a  zealous 
desire  to  incorporate  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Judaism  with  the  spiritual  truths  and  simple 
ordinances  of  Christianity.  So  active  had  this 
party  been  in  disseminating  their  views  on  this 
head  through  the  churches  of  Galatia,  that  the 
majority  at  least  of  the  members  had  been  se- 
duced to  adopt  them  (i.  6 ;  lit  1,  &c.).  Prom 
some  passages  in  this  epistle  (e.  gr.,  L  11-34 ;  ii. 
1-21)  it  would  itppear  also  that  insinuations  had 
been  disseminated  among  the  Galatian  churches 
to  the  effect  that  Paul  was  not  a  divinely-com- 
missioned Apostie,  but  only  a  messenger  of  the 
church  at  Jerosalem  ;  that  Peter  and  he  were  at 
variance  upon  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the 
Jewish  rites  to  Chrbtianity ;  and  that  Paul  him- 
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ielf  wu  not  at  all  times  so  strennously  opposed 
to  those  rites  as  be  had  chosen  to  be  among  the 
Galatians.  Of  this  state  of  things  intelligence 
hftTing  been  conveyed  to  the  A^tle,  he  wrote 
this  epistle  for  the  porpose  of  vindicating  his  oirn 
pretensions  and  conduc^  of  counteracting  the  in- 
noence  of  these  fklse  views,  and  of  recalling  the 
Galatians  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  which 
they  had  received.  The  importance  of  the  case 
was  probably  the  reason  why  the  Apostle  pat 
himself  to  the  great  labour  of  writing  tliis  epistle 
widi  his  own  luind  (vL  11). 

The  epistle  consists  of  three  parts.  In  ihe  first 
part  (L-ii.),  after  his  nsoal  salutations,  Paal  vin- 
dicates his  own  Apostolic  authority  azid  indepen- 
denoe  as  a  directiy-oommissioned  ambassador  of 
Christ  to  men,  and  especially  to  the  Gentile  por^ 
tion  of  the  race,  asserting  tluit  the  Gospel  which 
he  preached  was  the  only  Gospel  of  Christ, — ex- 
pressing his  surprise  that  uie  G<datians  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  so  soon  turned  from 
him  who  had  called  them,  to  a  different  Gospel, — 
denouncing  all  who  had  thus  seduced  them  as 
troublers  of  the  church,  perverters  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  deserving,  even  had  they  been 
angels  from  heaven,  to  be  placed  under  an  ana- 
thema instead  of  bein^  followed, — ^maintuning 
the  divine  origin  of  his  Apostolic  commission, 
whidi  he  illustrates  by  the  history  of  his  conver- 
sion and  early  conduct  in  the  service  of  Christ, — 
and  declaring  that,  so  ikr  from  being  inferior  to 
the  other  Apostles,  he  had  ever  treateil  with  them 
on  equal  terms,  and  been  welcomed  by  them  as 
an  equal.  Having  in  the  close  of  this  part  of  the 
epistle  been  led  to  refer  to  his  zeal  for  the  great 
doctrine^  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God  through 
&ith  in  Christ,  he  enters  at  large,  in  the  eecond 
part  (iii.-iv.),  upon  the  illustration  and  defence  of 
this  cardinal  truth  of  Christianity.  He  appeals 
to  the  former  experience  of  the  Galatians  as  to 
the  way  in  which  they  had  received  the  Spirit, 
to  the  case  of  Abraham,  and  to  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  in  support  of  his  position  that  it  is  by 
&ith  and  not  bv  the  works  of  the  law  that  men 
are  accepted  of  God  (iii.  1-9).  He  proceeds  to 
remind  tiiem  that  the  law  has  brought  a  curse 
upon  men  because  of  sin,  a  curse  wluch  it  has  no 
power  to  remove,  and  from  which  the  sinner  can 
be  redeemed  only  through  the  substitutionary 
work  of  Christ,  by  whose  means  the  blessing  of 
Abraham  comes  upon  the  Gentiles.  And  lest  any 
should  object  that  the  law  being  of  more  recent 
origin  than  the  covenant  must  supersede  it,  he 
shows  that  this  cannot  be  the  case,  but  that  the 
covenant  must  be  perpetual,  whilst  the  law  is  to 
be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  a  temporal^  and 
intercalary  arrangement,  me  design  of  which  was 
to  forward  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  Christ 
(10-29).  The  relation  of  the  Jewish  church  to 
the  Christian  is  then  illustrated  by  the  case  of  an 
heir  under  tutors  and  governors  as  contrasted 
with  the  case  of  the  same  person  when  he  is  of 
age  and  has  become  master  of  all ;  and  the  Gala- 
tians are  exhorted  not  willingly  to  descend  from 
the  important  and  dignified  position  of  sons  to 
that  of  mere  servants  in  God's  house — an  exhort- 
ation which  is  illustrated  and  enforced  by  an 
allegorical  comparison  of  the  Jewish  church  to 
Ishmael,*the  son  of  Hagar,  and  of  the  Christian 
to  Isaac,  the  son  of  Sarah,  and  the  Child  of  Pro- 
laiM  (it.  l-8l>    Hie  third  part  of  the  Epistie 
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(v.-vL)  is  chiefly  hortatory  and  admonitory.  It 
sets  forth  the  necessity  of  steadfast  adherence  to 
the  liberty  of  the  Gospel  in  connection  with  obe> 
dience  to  the  moral  law  as  a  rule  of  duty,  the 
importance  of  mutual  forbearance  and  love  among 
Christians,  and  the  desirableness  of  maintaining 
a  firm  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
Him  crucified.  The  epistie  concludes  with  bene- 
dictions and  prayers. 

Respecting  the  time  when  and  the  place  where 
this  epistie  was  written,  great  diversity  of  opinion 
prevails.  But  the  majority  of  writers  on  this 
subject  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  Apostle 
wrote  and  despatched  this  epistie  not  long  after 
he  had  Idl  Gdatia  for  tiie  second  time,  and,  per- 
haps, whilst  he  was  residing  at  Ephesus  (comp. 
Acts  xviii  23 ;  xix.  1,  sqq.). 

GALBANUM  is  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxx. 
34,  as  one  of  the  substances  from  which  the 
incense  for  the  sanctuary  was  to  be  prepared: 
'Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte  and  onycha 
and  galbanum.'  The  substance  itself  is  well 
known,  but  the  plant  which  yields  it  is  yet  to  be 
ascertained. 

Galbanum  is  in  the  present  day  imported  into 
this  country  both  from  the  Levant  and  from  In- 
dia. That  from  the  latter  country  is  exported 
from  Bombay,  having  been  first  imported  thither, 
probably  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  it  may  be  produced  in  the  countries 
at  the  head  of  that  gulf,  that  is,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Arabia  or  in  Persia,  (portions  of  which, 
as  is  well  known,  were  included  in  the  Syria  of 
the  ancients;)  perhaps  in  Kurdistan,  which 
nearlv  corresponds  witii  ancient  Assyria. 

Galbanum,  then,  is  either  a  natural  exudation, 
or  obtained  by  incisions  from  some  umbelliferous 
plant  It  occurs  in  coiiimerce  in  the  form  either 
of  tears  or  masses,  commonly  called  lump-gal' 
hanum.  The  latter  is  of  the  consistence  of  wax. 
tenacious,  of  a  brownish  or  brownish  yellow 
colour,  with  white  spots  in  the  interior,  which  are 
the  agglutinated  tears.  Its  odour  is  strong  and 
bnlsamic,  but  disagreeable,  and  its  taste  warm 
an<i  bitter.  It  is  composed  of  66  per  cent,  of 
resin,  and  6  of  volatile  oil,  with  ^m,  &c.,  and 
impurities.  It  was  formerly  held  m  high  esteenr. 
as  a  stimulant  and  anti-spasmodic  medicine,  and 
is  still  employed  as  such,  and  for  external  appli- 
cation to  discuss  indolent  tumours.  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  ancients  to  mix  galbanum  with  the 
most  fragrant  substances  with  which  they  were 
acquainted.  The  effect  of  such  mixture  must 
depend  upon  the  proportion  in  which  it  or  any 
other  strong-smelling  substance  is  intermixed, 
more  than  upon  what  is  its  peculiar  odour  when 
in  a  concentrated  state.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
inquire  into  the  reasons  which  have  been  assigned 
to  account  for  galbanum  being  intermixed  with 
stacte  and  onycha  as  sweet  spices.  We  see  it  was 
the  custom  so  to  do  both  in  other  ancient  nations, 
as  the  Greeks  and  the  Egyptians. 

GALHfLEE,  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
three  principal  divisions  of  Palestine,  tiie  other 
two  being*  Judsea  and  Samaria.  This  name  of 
the  region  was  very  ancient  It  occurs  in  the 
Hebrew  forms  of  Galil  and  Galilah^  Josh.  xx. 
7  ;  xxi.  3 ;  1  Kings  ix.  11 ;  2  Kings  xv.  29 ;  and 
in  Isa.  viii.  23  we  have  *  Galilee  of  the  nations ;' 
1  Mace.  V.  15;  Matt.  iv.  15. 

Galilee  was  the  northernmost  of  the  three  divi 
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sions,  and  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower. 
The  former  district  had  Meant  Lebanon  and  the 
ooantries  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  north ;  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west ;  Abilene,  Itarea, 
and  the  coantry  of  Decapolis  on  the  east;  and 
Lower  Galilee  on  the  south.  This  was  the  por- 
tion of  Galilee  which  was  distinctively  called 
*  Galilee  of  the  nations,-  or  of  the  *  Gentiles,'  fh)m 
its  having  a  more  mixed  population,  t.  e.  less 
pnrely  Jewish  than  the  others.  Csesarea  Philippi 
was  its  principal  citv.  Lower  Galilee  had  Upper 
Galilee  on  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  or  Lake  of  Gennesareth 
on  the  east,  and  Samaria  on  the  south.  Its  prin- 
oipal  towns  were  Tiberias,  Chorazin,  Bethsaida, 
Nazareth,  Caua,  Capernaum,  Nain,  Caesarea  of 
Palestine,  and  Ptolemais.  This  is  the  district 
whi<di  was  of  all  others  the  most  honoured  with 
the  presence  of  our  Saviour.  Here  he  lived 
entirely  until  he  was  thirty  years  of  a^ ;  and 
although,  after  the  commencement  of  his  ministry, 
he  frequently  visited  the  other  provinces,  it  was 
here  that  he  chiefly  resided.  Here  also  he  made 
his  first  appearance  to  the  Apostles  after  his 
resurrection ;  for  they  were  all  of  them  natives 
of  this  region,  and  had  returned  hither  after  the 
sad  events  at  Jerusalem  (Matt  xxviii.  7). 

Henoe  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  called  *  Ga- 
lileans.' They  were  easily  recognised  as  such; 
for  the  Gralileans  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  vernacular 
Syriac  different  from  that  of  Judaea,  and  which 
was  of  course  accounted  rude  and  impure,  as  all 
provincial  dialects  are  considered  to  be,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  this 
which  occasioned  the  detection  of  St  Peter  as  one 
of  ChristTs  disciples  (Mark  xiv.  70).  The  Gali- 
lean dialect  was  of  a  broad  and  rustic  tone,  which 
affected  the  pronunciation  not  only  of  letters  but 
of  words. 

The  Galileans  are  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a 
turbulent  and  rebellious  people,  ready  on  all  oc- 
casions to  rise  against  the  Jl^man  authority.  This 
character  of  them  explains  what  is  said  in  Luke 
xiii.  I,  with  regard  to  *  the  Galileans  whose  blood 
Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices.'  Jose- 
phus, indeed,  does  not  mention  any  Galileans 
slain  in  the  Temple  by  Pilate ;  but  the  character 
which  he  gives  that  people  sufficiently  corrobo- 
rates the  statement  The  tumults  to  which  he 
alludes  were,  as  we  know,  chiefiy  ndsed  at  the 
great  festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  slain  in  great 
abundance ;  and  on  all  such  occasions  the  Gali- 
leans were  much  more  active  than  the  men  of 
Judsea  and  Jerusalem,  as  is  proved  by  the  history 
of  Archelaus,  which  case,  indeed,  furnishes  an 
answer  to  those  who  deny  that  the  Galileans 
'attended  the  feasts  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews. 

This  seditious  character  of  the  Galileans  also 
explains  why  Pilate,  when  sittins  in  judgment 
upon  Jesus,  caught  at  the  word  Galilee  when  used 
by  the  chieif  priests,  and  asked  if  he  were  a  Gali- 
lean (Luke  xxiii.  6).  To  be  known  to  belonff  to 
that  country  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  prejudice 
Pilate  against  him,  and  to  give  some  countenance 
to  the  chartces,  unsupported  by  impartial  evidence, 
which  were  prefeired  against  mm,  and  which 
Pilate  himself  had,  just  Mfore,  virtually  declared 
i  to  be  false. 

GALILEE,  SEA  OF.    [SraJ] 

GALL  occurs  in  its /Primary  and  proper  mean- 
ings as  denoting  the  substance  secrated  in  the 
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gall4>ladd«r  of  anunals,  commonly  called  bile,  la 
uie  ibllowing  passages ;  Job.  xvi.  13,  *  He  pouredi 
out  my  gall.'  The  metaphors  in  this  verse  are 
taken  from  the  practice  of  huntsmen,  who  first 
surround  the  beast,  then  shoot  it,  and  next  take 
out  the  entrails.  The  meaning,  as  given  by  Bp. 
Heath,  is,  '  he  entirely  destroy eth  me.'  Job  xx. 
14  (describing  the  remorse  of  a  wicked  man), 
'tiie  gall  of  adders'  (which  according  to  the 
ancients  is  the  seat  of  their  poison).  Job  xx. 
2b,  where,  to  describe  the  certainty  of  a  wicked 
man's  destruction,  it  is  said,  'the  glittering  sword 
Cometh  out  of  his  gall.'  In  the  su>ry  of  l^bit  the 
gall  of  a  fish  is  said  to  have  been  used  to  cure  his 
fiither's  blindness  (Tobit  vi  8 ;  xi.  10, 13).  Pliny 
refers  to  the  use  of  the -same  substance  fbr  diseases 
of  the  eye.  Galen  and  other  writers  praise  the 
use  of  the  liver  of  the  tihtna  in  cases  of  dimness 
<^  sight 

Gauu  is  also  employed  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion as  the  meaning  of  ibe  word  Boah,  whieh  is 
generally  considered  to  signify  some  plant  This 
we  may  infer  from  its  Being  frequently  men- 
tioned along  with  *  wormwood,'  as  in  Dent  xxix. 
18,  '  lest  there  should  be  among  you  a  root  that 
beareth  gall  (roA)  and  wormwooa ;  so  also  in  Jer. 
ix.  1.5;  xxiiL  15;  and  in  Lament  iii.  19,  'Re- 
membering mine  affliction  and  my  misery,  the 
wormwood  and  the  gall'  That  it  was  a  berry- 
bearing  plant,  has  been  inferred  from  Deut 
xxxii.  82,  'For  their  vine  is  of  tiie  vine  of 
Sodom,  and  their  ^pes  are  grapes  of  gall  (reMA)» 
their  clusters  are  bitter.'  In  Jer.  viii.  14,  'water 
of  gall'  (rosh),  is  mentioned;  which  may  be 
either  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fhiit  or  of  the 
plant,  or  a  bitter  infdsion  made  ftx>m  it  That  it 
was  a  plant  is  very  evident  from  Hosea  x.  4, 
where  it  is  said  *  their  judgment  springeth  up  as 
hemlock  (rosA)  in  the  ftirrows  of  the  field.' 

Though  roJi  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
in^cate  some  plant,  yet  a  varietjr  of  opinions 
have  been  entertained  respecting^  its  identifica- 
tion :  some,  as  the  Auth.  Vers,  in  Hosea  x.  4, 
and  Amos  vi.  12,  consider  cicuta  or  hemlock  to  be 
the  plant  intended,  but  there  is  littie  or  no  proof 
adduced  that  this  is  the  case. 

Some  have  concluded  that  it  must  be  darnel, 
which  is  remarkable  among  grasses  for  its 
poisonous  and  intoxicating  properties.  It  is, 
nowever,  rather  sweetish  in  taste,  and  its  seeds 
beine  intermixed  with  com,  are  sometimes  made 
into  bread.  It  is  well  known  to  grow  in  corn- 
fields, and  would  therefore  suit  the  passage  of 
Hosea;  but  it  has  not  a  berry-like  fruit,  nor 
would  it  yield  any  juice :  the  infioeion  in  water, 
however,  might  be  so  understood,  though  it  would 
not  be  very  bitter  or  disagreeable  in  taste.  Hiller 
adduces  the  centaury  as  a  bitter  plant,  which  cor- 
responds with  macb  of  what  is  required.  Two 
kinds  of  centaury^  the  larger  and  smaller,  and 
both  conspicuous  for  their  bitterness,  were  known 
to  the  ancients.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  &mily 
of  gentians,  and  still  continues  to  be  emploved  as 
a  medicine  on  account  of  its  bitter  and  tonic  pro- 
perties. From  the  extreme  bitterness  of  taste, 
firom  growing  in  fields,  and  being  a  native  of 
warm  countries,  some  plant  like  centamy,  and  of 
the  tribe  of  gentians,  mi^t  answer  all  the  pas- 
sages in  whidi  rosA  is  mentioned,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  (Deut  xzxiL  SSVwhereit  is  supposed 
to  have  a  berried  fruit     Dr.  HirriB,  quoting 
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fifamej  on  Jcraiu  ym»  14,  mji,  '  In  Plu  buz.  SK 
wliich  18  jnstir  considered  as  a  prophecy  of  our 
SaTionr's  snfieringSy  it  ii  nid,  '^they  gaTC  me 
odl  to  eat"  And  accordingly  it  is  recorded  in 
Uie  history.  Matt  xxvii.  34,  *'  They  gave  him 
vinegar  to  drink,  minsled  with  galL"  But  in 
the  parallel  passage  ^Mark  xy.  23)  it  is  said  to 
be  ^  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  a  very  bitter  in- 
gredient Frtnn  whence  1  am  induced  to  think 
Uiat  perhaps  nuh  may  be  used  as  a  general  name 
iur  whatever  is  exceedingly  bitter;  and  coose- 
qnently,  when  the  sense  requires,  it  may  be  put 
specially  for  any  bitter  herb  or  plant' 

GAI/LIO.  Jonios  Annsens  Gallio,  elder 
brother  of  Seneca  the  philosopher.  His  name  was 
originally  M.  Ann.  Novatus,  but  chan^  to  Jun. 
Ann.  Gaflio  in  oonseqaenoe  of  his  adoption  by  Jan. 
Gallio  the  rhetorician.  Seneca  dedicated  to  him 
his  treatise  De  Vita  Beala^  and  in  the  Dre£u9e  to 
the  fourth  book  of  his  NaturaU^  QuasUonn 
describes  him  as  a  man  universally  beloved ;  and 
whoi,  while  exempt  ftom  all  other  vices,  especially 
abhorred  flattery.  According  to  Eusebius,  hie 
committed  suicide  before  the  death  of  Seneca ; 
but  Tacitus  sp^iks  of  him  as  alive  after  that  event, 
and  Dion  Cstssins  states  that  he  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  NerOb  He  was  Froconaul  of  Aehaia 
(Acts  zyiii.  12)  under  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
when  Paul  first  Tisited  Corinth,  and  nobly  refasffd 
to  abet  the  persecution  raised  by  the  Jews  against 
the  Apostle.  Dr.  Lardner  has  noticed  the  strict 
securacy  of  Luke  in  giving  him  this  designation, 
which  is  obscured  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  by  the  use 
of  the  term  deputy, 

GAMAIjIEL  (GWis  Mjf  rstcorder),  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrim  in  the  early  times  of  Chris- 
tianity, who,  by  his  &vourable  interferenoe,  saved 
the  Apostles  from  an  ignominious  death  (Acts  v. 
34).  He  was  the  teacher  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
before  the  conversion  of  the  latter  (Acts  xxii.  3). 
He  bears  in  the  Talmud  the  surname  of  '  the  old 
man,'  and  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Kabbi 
Simeon,  and  grandson  of  the  fiunous  Hillel :  he 
is  said  to  have  occupied  a  sca^  if  not  the  presi- 
dency, in  the  Sanhedrim  during  the  reigns  of 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  to  have  died 
eighteen  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

There  are  idle  traditions  about  his  having  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Peter  and  John; 
bat  they  are  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the 
esteem  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held  even  in 
later  times  by  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  by  whom  his 
opinions  are  frequently  quoted  as  an  all-silencing 
anthorit^r  on  points  of  religious  law.  Neither 
does  his  interference  in  behidf  of  the  Apostles  at 
all  prove— as  some  would  have  it--that  he 
secretly  approved  their  doctrines.  He  was  a 
dispassionate  judge,  and  reasoned  in  that  afiair 
with  the  tact  of  worldly  wisdom  and  experience, 
urging  that  religions*  opinions  usually  gain 
strength  hy  opposition  and  persecution  (Acte  v. 
36,  37),  while,  if  not  noticed  at  all,  they  are  sure 
not  to  leave  any  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  if  oevoid  of  truth  ( ver.  38 ) ;  and  that  it 
is  vain  to  contend  against  them,  if  true  (ver.  39). 
That  he  was  more  enlightened  and  tolerant  than 
his  colleagues  and  contemporaries,  is  evident  from 
the  Tcry  met  that  he  allowed  his  sealous  pupil  Saul 
to  turn  his  mind  to  Greek  literature,  which,  in  a 
mat  measure,  qualified  him  afterwards  to  become 
MS  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  while  by  the  Jewish 
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Palestine  laws,  after  the  Maocabsean  wars,  even 
the  Greek  hnQuage  was  prohibited  to  be  taught  to 
the  Hebrew  youth. 

Another  proof  of  the  high  ifespect  in  which 
Gamaliel  stood  with  the  Jews  lon^  after  his  death, 
is  afforded  by  an  anecdote  told  m  the  Talmud 
respectJnff  his  tomb,  to  the  effect  that  Onkelos 
(the  celebrated  Chaldiean  translator  of  the  Old 
Testament)  spent  seventy  pounds  of  incense  at 
his  grave  in  honour  of  his  memory. 

GAMES.  If  by  the  word  are  intended  mere 
secular  amusements,  which  are  the  natural  ex- 

Sression  of  vigorous  health  and  joyous  feeling, 
tted,  if  not  designed,  to  promote  health,  hilarity, 
and  friendly  feelings  as  well  as  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  corporeal  frame,  we  must 
look  to  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  rather  than 
to  Pidestine,  for  their  origin  and  encouragement 
The  Hebrew  temperament  was  too  deep,  too 
earnest,  too  full  of  reli^ous  emotion,  to  give  rise 
to  games  having  a  national  and  permanent  cha- 
racter. Whatever  of  amusement,  or  rather  of  re- 
creation, the  desoendante  of  Abraham  possessed, 
partook  of  that  religious  complexion  which  was 
natural  to  them ;  or  rather  the  predominant  re- 
ligiousness of  their  souls  gave  its  own  hue,  as  to 
all  their  engagements,  eo  to  their  recreations. 
The  influence  of  religion  pervaded  their  entire 
being ;  so  that  whatever  of  recreation  they  needed 
or  enpoyed  is  for  the  most  part  found  blended  with 
reli|^ou8  exercises.  Hence  their  great  national 
festivals  served  at  once  for  the  devout  service  of 
Almighty  God,  and  the  recreation  and  refresh- 
ment of  their  own  minds  and  bodies. 

Gaines,  however,  are  so  natural  to  man,  espe- 
cially in  the  period  of  childhood,  that  no  nation 
has  been  or  can  be  entirely  without  them.  Ae^ 
cordingly  a  few  traces  are  found  in  the  earlv 
Hebrew  history  of  at  least  priyate  and  childish 
diyersions.  The  heat  of  the  climate  too  in 
Syria  would  indispose  the  mature  to  more  bodily 
exertion  than  the  duties  of  life  imposed,  while 
the  gravity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Oriental 
character  might  seem  compromised  by  anything 
so  light  as  sports.  Dignined  ease  therefore  cor 
responds  wiui  the  idea  which  we  form  of  Oriental 
recreation.  The  &ther  of  the  fkmily  sits  at  the 
door  of  his  tent,  or  reclines  on  the  housetop,  or 
appears  at  the  city  gate,  and  there  tranquilly 
enjoys  repose,  broken  by  conversation^gonder  the 
light  and  amid  the  warmth  of  the  bright  and 
breezy  heavens,  in  the  cool  of  the  retiring  dav,  or 
before  the  sun  has  assumed  his  burning  ardours 
(Deut  xvi.  14;  Lam.  t.  14).  Even  among  the 
active  Egyptians,  whose  games  have  been  figured 
on  their  mural  tablets,  we  find  littie  which  sng- 
flests  a  comparison  with  the  vigorous  contests  of 
uie  Grecian  games.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  following  (No.  181),  showing  what  appears 
to  be  play  with  the  singlestick. 

Zecnanah  (viii.  5)  alludes  to  the  sportiveness 
of  children  in  the  streeto  as  a  sign  and  conse- 
quence of  that  peace  and  prosperity  which  are  so 
free  from  alarm  that  the  young  teke  their  usual 
games,  and  are  allowed  entire  liberty  by  their 
parente: — *and  the  streete  of  the  city  shall  be 
full  of  boys  and  girls  playing  in  uie  streett 
thereof*  (oomp.  Jer.  xxx.  19).  An  interesting 
passage  illustrative  of  these  street-amusemente  is 
found  in  Matt  xi.  16 : — ^*This  generation  is  like 
onto  ohildren  sitting  in  the  markets  and  calling 
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auto  tbeir  fellows,  W«  haye  piped  unto  yoa  and 
ye  have  not  danced,  we  have  mooned  onto  yoo* 
and  ye  have  not  lamented.' 


That  the  elegant  amusement  of  playing  with 
tamed  and  trained  birds  was  not  unnsoal  may  be 
learnt  from  Job  zli.  5 :— *  Wilt  thon  play  with 
him  (leviathan)  as  with  a  bird  ?'  Commenting 
cm  Zech.  xii.  3,  Jerome  mentions  an  amusement 
of  the  young,  which  we  have  seen  practised  in 
more  than  one  part  of  the  north  of  England.  '  It 
is  customary/  he  says, '  in  the  cities  of  Palestine, 
and  has  been  so  fh>m  ancient  times,  to  place  up 
and  down  large  stones  to  serve  for  exercise  for 
the  yoanff,  who,  according  in  each  case  to  their 
degree  of  strength,  lift  these  stones,  some  as  high 
as  their  knees,  others  to  their  middle,  others 
above  their  heads,  the  hands  being  kept  hori- 
sontal  and  joined  under  the  stone.' 

Music,  song,  and  dancing,  were  recreations  re- 
served mostly  for  the  young  or  for  festive  occa- 
sions. From  Lam.  v.  16,  <  the  crown  is  fallen 
from  our  head'  (see  the  entire  passage  on  the 
subject  of  games),  it  might  be  inferred  that,  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  chaplets  of  flowers 
were  sometimes  worn  during  festivity.  To  the 
amusements  lust  mentioned  fre(|uent  alhisions  are 
found  in  holy  writ,  among  which  may  be  given 
Ps.  XXX.  II;  Jer.  zxxi.  13;  Luke  xv.  25.  In 
Isaiah  xxx.  29,  a  passage  is  found  which  serves 
to  show  how  mudi  of  festivity  and  mirth  was 
mingled  with  religious  observances ;  the  journey 
on  ^tival  occasions  up  to  Jerusalem  was  enli- 
vened by  music,  if  not  b^r  dancing : — *  Ye  shall 
have  a  seng  as  iu  the  night  when  a  holy  so- 
lemnity is  kept ;  and  gladness  of  heart,  as  when 
one  goeth  witn  a  pipe  to  come  into  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord,  to  the  Mighty  One  of  Israel.'  A 
passage  occurs  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14,  which  may  indi- 
cate the  practice  among  the  ancient  Israelites  of 
games  somewhat  similar  to  the  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments of  the  middle  ages.  No  trace  is  found  in 
Hebrew  antiquity  of  any  of  the  ordinary  ^mes 
of  skill  or  hazard  which  are  so  numerous  in  the 
western  world. 

The  Grecian  influence  which  made  itself  felt 
after  the  Exile,  led  to  a  great  chaage  in  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Tbey 
were  soon  an  almost  different  people  from  what 
we  find  them  in  the  days  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence and  primitive  simplicity.  In  Mace  i. 
14,  we  find  evidence  that  the  Grecian  games  were 
introduced,  and  that  a  gymnasium  was  built 
under  Antiochus  Epiphanes :  —  *  They  built  a 
place  of  exercise  at  Jerosalem,  according  to  the 
eostom  of  the  heatiien.'   Compare  2  Maoc.  iv.  12, 
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IS,  14,  where  special  mention  is  made  of  the  fi^ 
valence  of  *  Greek  fiuhions,'  and  *  the  game  trf 
discos ;'  though,  as  appears  clearly  from  the  last 
passage  (v.  17),  these  practices  were  considered 
contrary  to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  were 
hatefbl  to  pious  Israelites.  The  Herodian  princes 
had  theatres  and  amphitheatres  built  in  Jerusalem 
and  other  cities  of  Palestine,  in  which  were  held 
splendid  games,  sometimes  in  honour  of  their 
Roman  masters.  The  drama  does  not  i^]9)ear  to 
have  been  introduced,  but  Jews  were  in  foreign 
countries  actors  of  pla^ 

These  &cts  make  it  the  less  snrpri^mg  that 
allnnons  should  be  found  in  the  New  Testament 
writinss  to  the  Grecian  games,  on  which  we 
think  It  desirable  to  supply  somewhat  detailed 
information,  in  order  to  serve  as  illustrations  of 
Scriptural  language. 

The  fact  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  games  of 
the  amphitheatre  were  celebrated  even  in  Jeru- 
salem«  serves  to  make  il  very  likely  that  Paul,  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  32 ;  iv.  9,  alludes  to  these  detestable 
practices,  though  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Apostie  was  himself  actually  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  the  raging  animals.  Contimiy  to  the  opinion 
of  some  writers,  the  reference  to  these  combats 
appears  to  us  Very  dear,  though  it  was  only 
metaphorically  that  Paul  *  fjooght  with  beasts  at 
Ephesus.' 

The  word  which  the  Apostie  (1  Cor.  xv.  32) 
uses  is  emphatic  and  descriptive.  The  beast-fight 
constituted  among  the  Romans  a  part  of  the 
amusements  of  the  circus  or  amphitheatre.  It 
consisted  in  the  combat  of  human  beings  with 
animals.  The  persons  destined  to  this  barbarous 
kind  of  amusement  were  generallv  of  two  classes 
— 1.  Voluntary,  that  is,  persons  who  fought  either 
for  amusement  or  for  pay:  these  were  clothed 
and  provided  with  offennve  and  defensive 
weapons.     2.  Condemned  petBoni»  who   were 
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mostly  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  animals  un- 
clothed, unarmed,  and  sometimes  bound.  As 
none  but  the  vilest  of  men  were  in  general  de- 
voted to  tiiese  beast-fights,  no  punishment  could 
be  more  condign  and  cruel  than  what  was  f^ 
quentiy  inflicted  on  the  primitive  Christiana,  when 
tney  were  hurried  away** to  the  lions'  (as  the 
phrase  was),  merely  for  their  fidelity  to  conscience 
and  to  Christ,  its  Lord.  Ephesus  appears  to  have 
had  some  unenviable  distinction  in  these  brutal 
exhibitions,  so  that  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  the  language  of  the  Apostie. 

The  New  Testament,  in  several  places,  con- 
tuns  references  to  the  celebrated  Grecian  Cfames, 
though  it  may  be  allowed  that  some  commentators 
have  imagined  allusions  where  none  were  de« 
signed.  As  might,  from  his  heathen  learning,  be 
expected,  it  is  Paul  who  chiefly  supplies  the 
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in qneitkm  (tee  Gal.  ii.  8;  t.  7;  Phil, 
li  16l  Heb.  xii.  1,  4 ;  Phil  iii.  14 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  6). 
The  most  signal  passage,  howevet,  is  found  in 
1  Cor.  iz.  24-27, '  Kdow  ye  not  that  they  which 
mn  in  a  race  ran  all,  but  one  recetveth  the  prize? 
So  run  that  ye  may  obtain.  And  every  man  that 
striveth  fiir  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things. 
Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown ; 
but  we  an  inoorruptible.  I  therefore  so  run,  not 
as  uncertainly ;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth 
the  ab;  but  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it 
i-3to  subjection,  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I 
have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a 
castaway.'  In  the  Old  Testament  two  passages 
contain  a  dear  reference  to  games;  Pfe.  zix.  6 ; 
EccL  ix.  11. 

Four  of  these  games  stood  ftr  above  the  rest, 
bearing  the  apnellation  of  '  sacred,'  and  deriving 
their  support  from  the  great  Hellenic  family  at 
larger  though  each  one  had  special  honour  in  its 
own  locality :  these  four  were  the  Olympic,  Py- 
thian^  Nemean,  and  Isthmian.  The  first  were 
held  in  the  highest  honour.  The  victors  at  the 
Olympic  games  were  accounted  the  noblest  and 
happiest  of  mortals,  and  every  means  was  taken 
that  could  show  the  respect  in  which  they  were 
held*  These  games  were  celebrated  ever^  five 
yean  at  Olympia,  in  Elis,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Pelowumesus.  Hence  the  epoch  called  the 
Olympiaoi* 

The  gymnastic  ezerdses  were  laid  down  in  a 
well-planned  systematic  series,  beginning  with 
the  eiilerf  and  proceeding  on  to  the  more  difficult 
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Somt  of  these  were  specially  fitted  to  ^ve 
strength^  others  agility ;  some  educated  the 
handle  others  the  feet  Amons  the  lighter  exer- 
cises was  reckoned  running,  leaping,  qnoitmg, 
hurlmg  the  Javelin.  When  skill  luul  been  ob- 
tained m  these,  and  the  conse<}ueut  strength,  then 
followed  a  severer  course  of  discipline.  This  was 
two-fold — 1,  simple ;  2,  com^und.  The  simple 
ooDsisted  of  wrestling,  boxing;  the  compound 


we  find  in  the  Pentathlon  (the  five  contests),  and 
the  Pankration  (or  general  trial  of  strength). 


The  Pentathlon  was  made  up  of  the  onion  of 
leaping,  running,  qnoiting,  wrotling,  and  hurling 


ISd. 

the  spear;  the  Pankration  consisted  of  wrestling 
and  boxing. 

Racing  may  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest 
periods  of  Grecian  antiquity,  and  may^  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  friendly  contest  in  which  men 
enjgaged.  Accordingly  the  Olympic  and  Py- 
thian, probably  also  the  other  games,  opened 
with  foot-races.  Foot-racing,  perfected  bv  sys- 
tematic practice,  was  divided  into  different  Kinds. 
If  you  ran  merely  to  the  end  of  the  course,  it  was 
called  stadium;  if  you  went  thither  and  back, 
you  ran  the  double  course.    The  long  course  re- 
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quired  extraordinary  speed  and  ^wer  of  endur- 
ance. What  it  involved  the  ancients  have  left  in 
no  small  uncertainty.  It  is  sometimes  given  as 
seven  times  over  the  stadinm ;  at  others,  twelve 
times;  at  others  again,  twenty;  and  even  the 
number  of  four  and  twenty  times  is  mentioned. 
These  lengths  will  give  some  idea  of  the  severity 
of  the  trial,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  meaninff 
of  the  Apostle  when  he  speaks  of  running  with 
patience  (sustained  effort)  the  race  set  before  him 
(Heb.  xiL  1).  Indeed,  one  Ladas,  a  victor  at  the 
Olympic  games,  in  the  '  long  race,'  was  so  ex- 
hausted by  his  efforts,  that,  immediately  on  gain- 
ing the  honour  and  being  crowned,  he  yielded 
up  hia  breath, — a  fact  which  also  serves  to  throw 
light  on  Scriptural  language,  as  showing  with 
what  intense  eagerness  tnese  aspirants  strove  fbr 
perishing  chaplets.  In  the  preparatory  discipline 
everything  was  done  which  could  conduce  to 
swiftness  and  strength.  The  exercises  were  per 
formed  with  the  body  naked  and  well  oUed. 
Minute  directions  were  established  in  order  to 
prevent  foul  play  of  any  kind,  so  that  all  the 
competitors  mi^ht  start  and  run  on  terms  of 
entire  equality,  illustratinff  theirords  of  Paul  on 
the  necessity  of  running  lawfully  (2  Tim.  it  5). 
The  contest  was  generally  most  severe ;  to  reach 
the  goal  sooner  by  one  foot  iqis  enough  to  decide 
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the  yictoiy.  Kow  trae  and  graphic  then  the  de- 
scriptions ffiven  by  Paal ;  it  was,  as  the  Apostle 
states,  in  the  race-course  that  the  contests  took 
place:  eyery  one  striding  for  the  yictory  was 
temperate  in  all  things ;  nay  more,  he  kept  under 
his  body,  and  brought  it  into  subjection.  A 
passage  is  found  in  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus, 
which  shows  with  what  propriety  the  terms 
which  the  Apostle  employs  were  chosen  by  him : 
'  You  wish  to  conquer  at  the  Olympic  games  ?  so 
also  do  I;  for  it  is  honourable;  but  bethink 
Tourself  what  this  attempt  implies,  and  then 
begin  the  undertaking.  You  must  subject  your- 
self to  a  determinate  course;  must  submit  to 
dietetic  discipline;  must  pursue  the  established 
exercises  at  fixed  hours  in  heat  and  cold ;  must 
abstain  from  all  delicacies  in  meat  and  drink; 
yield  yourself  unreservedly  to  the  control  of  the 
presidmg  physician,  and  even  endure  flogging.' 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  competitors 
employed  all  their  ability,  and  displayed  the 
greatest  eagerness  to  gain  Uie  prize.  The  nearer, 
too,  they  approached  to  the  goal,  the  more  did 
they  increase  their  efforts.  Sometimes  the  vic- 
tory depended  on  a  final  spring ;  happy  he  that 
retained  power  enough  to  leap  first  to  the  goal. 
The  spectators  also  used  every  encouragement 
in  their  power,  these  fkvouring  one  competitor, 
those  another. 

All  these  remarks  go  to  show  how  wisely  Paul 
acted  in  selecting  the  figure,  and  how  carefully 
he  has  preserved  the  imagery  which  belongs  to 
it  A  word  employed  in  the  Common  Version, 
1  Cor.  ix.  27,  *  Lest  when  I  have  preached  to 
others  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway ' — ^namely, 
preached^  mars  the  figure.  The  original  means 
*  acted  the  part  of  herald,'  whose  business  it  was 
to  call  the  ooinpetitors  to  the  contest  and  proclaim 
their  victory,  mnctions  which  Paul  spent  his  life 
in  performing. 

Paul  speaks  in  the  same  connection  of  running 
not  as  uncertainly,  of  fighting  not  as  one  who 
beateth  the  air ;  alluding  to  the  preludial  exer- 
cises, trials  of  individiud  and  of  comparative 
strength,  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  train- 
ing. These  runnings  and  boxings  had  no  imme- 
diate aim  nor  result,  and  implied  no  real  com- 
petitor; hence  the  propriety  of  the  terms  which 
the  sacred  writer  emplojrs. 

In  writing  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth  there 
was  a  speciu  propriety,  on  the  part  of  the  Apos- 
tle, in  making  allusions  to  the  public  games. 
Corinth  was  the  place  where  one  of  the  four  Greek 
national  games  was  celebrated,  namely,  the  Isth- 
mian. These  games  were  so  called  from  being 
held  on  the  isthmus  which  joins  northern  with 
southern  Greece,  a  spot  of  land  most  celebrated 
in  Grecian  history,  iuike  in  martial  and  commer- 
cial matters.  The  Corinthians  appear  to  have 
been  inordinately  fond  of  these  amusements. 
They  were  held  every  three  years.  They  com- 
prised three  leading  divisions— musical,  gymnas- 
tical,  and  equestrian  contests.  In  the  first  the 
tyrant  Nero  carried  off  a  crown,  by  destroying 
his  too  highly-gifted  antagonist  The  gymnastio 
contests  were  the  same  as  those  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  A  few  words,  however, 
may  here  be  introduced  as  to  the  horse-racing, 
which  has  not  been  hitherto  described.  Geueralty 
tiie  same  kinds  prevailed  as  at  the  Olympic  and 
Pythian  games.   Chariot-races  seem  to  have  been 
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practised  in  the  earliest  heroic  times,  once  di^ 
riots  were  as  early  as  this  used  in  battle,  and  the 
notices  which  have  come  down  to  us  refbr  tlus 
kind  of  sport  to  the  early  period  now  indicated. 
It  stood  pre-eminently  before  other  games.  The 
skill  and  ouUay  which  it  required  prevented  any 
but  persons  of  distinction  —  the  wealAy,  g<>- 
vemors,  princes,  and  lungs — from  engagmg  io 
its  enjoyments..  The  number  of  einriots  that 


might  appear  on  the  course  at  onoe  cannot  be 
accurately  determined.  Pindar  praises  Arkesilas 
of  Cyrene  for  having  calmly  brought  ofF  his  cha- 
riot uninjured,  in  a  contest  where  no  fewer  than 
forty  took  part.  The  course  had  to  be  ^ne  ever 
twelve  times.  The  urgency  of  the  drivers,  the 
speed  and  exhaustion  of  the  horses,  may  easily 
be  imagined.  The  ^eatest  skill  was  n^ed  in 
turning  the  pillar  which  marked  the  extremity  of 
the  course,  especially  when  the  contending  dia< 
riots  were  numerous. 

At  the  Olympic  games  the  priae  was  rimply  a 
chajplet  made  of  wild  olive.  The  crowns  were 
laid  on  a  tripod,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
course,  so  as  to  be  seen  of  alL  On  the  same  table 
there  were  also  exposed  to  view  palm-branches, 
one  of  which  was  given  into  the  hand  of  each 
conqueror  at  the  same  time  with  the  chaplet. 
The  victors,  having  been  summoned  by  proclama- 
tion, were  presented  with  the  ensigns  of. victory, 
and  conducted  alon^  the  stadium,  preceded  by  a 
herald,  who  proclaimed  their  honours,  and  an- 
nounced their  name,  parentage,  and  country.    - 

The  real  reward,  however,  was  in  the  hme 
which  ensued.  A  chaplet  won  in  the  chariot- 
races  at  Olympia  was  the  highest  of  earthly 
honours.  What  congratulations  from  friends ; 
how  was  the  public  eye  directed  to  the  fortunate 
conqueror ;  what  honour  had  he  conferred  on  his 
native  ci^,  and  for  what  office  was  such  an  one 
unfit !  What  intense  and  deep  delight  must  his 
bosom  have  been  filled  with  when  the  full  acclaim 
of  assembled  Greece  fell  upon  his  ear,  coming  in 
loud  salutations  and  applauses  from  every  part  of 
the  crowded  course  I  Then  came  the  more  pri- 
vate attentions  of  individual  friends.  One  brought 
a  chaplet  of  flowers ;  another  bound  his  head  with 
ribbons.  Afterwards  came  the  triumphal  sacri- 
fice made  to  the  twelve  gods,  accompanied  by 
sumptuous  feasting.  The  poet  now  began  his 
office,  gaining,  iu  some  cases,  botii  for  nimself 
and  the  happy  victor,  an  unexpected  immortality. 
Music  also  lent  her  aid,  and  his  name  was  sung 
wherever  the  noble  accents  of  the  Greek  tongue 
asserted  their  supremacy.  In  order  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  tnese  great  men,  their  names  and 
achievements  were  entered  into  a  public  register, 
which  was  under  the  care  of  suitable  officers.    A 
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DO  l€i8  prmlege  was  that  of  haying  a  statue  of 
themseWes  placed  either  at  the  expense  of  their 
oonntry  or  their  fHends,  in  the  sacred  grove  of 
Jupiter.  A  perhaps  still  greater  honour  awaited 
the  victor  on  his  retam  home.  The  conquerors 
at  the  Isthmian  games  were  wont  to  be  received 
in  their  chariots,  superbly  attired,  amid  thronging 
and  jubilant  multitudes. 

One  or  two  other  privileges  belonged  to  these 
victors,  such  as  immunity  from  public  offices, 
and  a  certain  yearly  stipend.  If  to  all  this  be 
added  the  strict  scrutiny  which  competitors  were 
obliged  to  undergo  (in  the  best  ages),  so  that  none 
could  enter  the  lists  but  such  as  were  of  pure 
Greek  blood,  and  incorrupt  in  life,  none  but  such 
as  had  undergone  the  required  disciplinary  train- 
ing, and  (in  the  case  of  the  chariot  and  horse- 
races) none  but  those  who  could  afford  to  possess 
and  train  horses  in  a  oonntry  in  which,  as  in 
Greece,  horses,  particularly  in  the  earlier  ages, 
were  very  scarce  and  dear ;  it  will  be  seen  Sut 
the  distinction  of  the  prize  was  not  over- rated, 
when  it  was  compared  with  a  Roman  triumph. 

At  the  Isthmian  games  the  prise  was  parsley 
during  the  mythic  ^riods.  In  later  ages  the 
victor  was  crowned  with  a  chapletof  pine  leaves. 
Parsley,  however,  appears  to  have  been  also  em- 
ployed. If  the  conqueror  had  come  off  victorious 
in  the  three  great  divisions — ^musie,  gymnastics, 
and  racing — he  was  in  the  Pythian,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  sacred  games,  presented  also  with  a 
paim-branch. 

GARDEN.  Several  gardens  are  mentioned  in 
che  Scriptures,  as  the  garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii. 
^,  9,  10,  15),  Ahab's  garden  of  herbs  (1  Kings 
XXI.  2),  the  royal  garden  near  the  fortress  of  Zion 
(2  Kings  xxi.  18;  xxv.  4),  the  royal  garden  of 
the  Persian  kinfls  at  Sosa  (Esther  i.  5 ;  vii.  7,  8), 
'he  garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (John  six. 
4 1 ),  and  the  garden  of  Qethsemane  (John  xviii.  1 ). 
It  is  clear,  from  Josh.  v.  2,  and  Lam.  ii.  6,  that 
iardens  were  generally  hedged  or  walled,  as  in- 
deed Josephus  expressly  states  respecting  the 
gardens  near  JerusalenL  In  Neh.  ii.  5,  and  Jdm 
XX.  15,  gardeners  and  keepers  of  gardens  by 
occupation  are  indicated. 

Gardens  were  planted  not  only  with  ftramnt 
Hiid  beautiful  plants,  but  with  various  liruit- 
H-aring  and  other  trees  (Gen.  ii.  9 ;  Jer.  zxix.  5 ; 
Amos  ix.  U).  Thus  we  find  mention  of  nut- 
gardens  (Cant  vi.  14),  pomegranate  -  gardens 
Cant.  iv.  13),  olive-gardens  (Dent  viii.  8; 
I  Chron.  xxvii.  28),  vme-gardens  (Cant  iv.  2; 
viii.  8).  Here,  however,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
'  hat  the  gardens  were  exclusively  occupi^  by 
ihese  fruits,  but  that  they  were  severally  pre- 
dominant in  the  gardens  to  which  they  gave 
name.  The  distinction,  for  instance,  between  a 
vine-garden  and  a  vineyard  would  be,  that,  in 
the  latter,  the  vine  was  cultivated  solely  for  use, 
whereas  in  the  former  it  was  planted  for  solace 
and  ornament,  to  cover  walls,  and  to  be  trained 
in  arbours  and  on  trellises. 

Gardens  were,  when  possible,  planted  near 
streams,  which  afforded  the  means  of  easy  irri- 
gation. This  explains  such  passages  as  Gen.  ii.  9, 
sq.,  and  Isa.  i.  SO.  But  streams  were  few  in  Pa- 
lestine, at  least  such  as  afforded  water  in  summer, 
when  alone  water  was  wanted  for  irrigation ; 
hence  rain-water,  or  water  from  the  streams 
which  dried  up  in  summer,  was  in  winter  stored 
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up  in  reservoirs,  spacious  enough  to  contain  all 
the  water  likely  to  be  needed  during  the  dry 
season.  In  fact  many  of  our  own  large  nurseries 
are  watered  in  the  same  manner  from  rccervoirs 
of  rain-water.  The  water  was  distributed  through 
the  garden  in  numerous  small  rills,  which  tra^ 
versed  it  in  all  directions,  and  which  were  sup- 
plied either  by  a  continued  stream  from  the 
reservoir,  or  had  water  poured  into  them  by  the 
gardeners,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  These  rills  being  turned  and  di- 
rected by  the  foot,  ^ve  rise  to  me  phrase  *  water- 
ing by  the  foot,' as  indicative  of  garden  irrigation 
(Deut  xL  10).  The  following  representation 
(No.  188)  very  clearly  shows  the  way  in  which 
water  was  raised,  by  a  balanced  lever,  from  the 
stream  or  reservoir,  and  poured  into  a  trough, 
whence  it  flowed  into  the  various  canals  for  irri- 
gation.   This  method  is  still  in  use. 


168.    [Watering  OwOen.] 

Gardens  were  dedicated  to  various  uses  among 
the  Hebrews,  such  as  we  still  find  prevailing  in 
the  East  One  most  essential  difference  between 
them  and  our  own  is  that  they  are  not  attached 
to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  residence 
but  are  situated  in  the  suburbs.    We  have  knowp 

Sirdens  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  distant  from  < 
e  houses  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  belonged 
It  is  manifest  that  all  the  gardens  mentioned  in 
Scripture  were  oi\|side  the  several  towns.  This 
is,  however,  to  be  Understood  of  regular  gardens, 
fbr  shrubs  and  flowers  were  often  plant^  in  the 
open  courts  of  the  dwelling-houses. 

People  repair  to  their  suburban  gardens  to  take 
the  air,  to  walk,  and  to  refresh  and  solace  them- 
selves in  various  ways.  For  their  use  there  is 
mostly  in  each  garden  a  kind  of  summer-house 
or  pavilion,  fitted  ud  with  much  neatness,  gaily 
painted,  and  fumisned  with  seats,  where  the 
visitants  may  sit  and  enjoy  themselves.  Here 
sometimes  Imnquets  were  and  are  still  given, 
attended  by  singing  and  music  (Isa.  Ii.  3 ;  Ixv.  S). 
The  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  gardens  is 
indicated  in  Gen.  xxiii.  19,  20;  2  Kin^  xxi.  4; 
1  Sam.  xxv.  1 ;  Mark  xv.  46 ;  and  still  occurs 
sometimes  in  the  East,  but  is  not  very  prevalent 
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We  find  it  also  among   the   Greeke  and  the 

Romans. 


189.   [Gudan-bonnt.] 

It  is  erident  that  the  sardens  of  the  Hebrews 
irere  in  a  very  oonsideraole  desree  deroted  to  the 
caltare  of  medidnal  herbs,  the  preparation  of 
which  in  Tarioiis  ways  was  a  matter  of  much 
solicitude  with  them  (Jer.  Tiii.  82).  This  is  still 
the  case  in  the  East,  where  yegetable  simples  are 
.as  much  employed  in  medicine  as  they  were  in 
this  country  in  the  times  of  Grerarde  and  Col- 
pepper. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Jews  were  much  in  the 
habit  of  performing  their  devotions  in  gardens 
CGen.  xxiv.  63;  Matt  xtI.  30;  John  ii.  48; 
zviii.  1,  2).  This  interesting  practice,  howerer, 
was  idolatronsly  abused ;  for  the  worship  of  idols 
in  these  shady  seclusions  was  not  of  unfrequeot 
occurrence,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(I  Kings  ziT.  23;  2  Kings  xyi.  4;  xvii.  10 
2  Chron.  ZTiii.  4 ;  Isa.  Ixt.  3 ;  Ixvi.  17 ;  Jer.  iL 
20 ;  iii.  6 ;  Ezek.  xx.  28). 

Such  are  the  principal  points  of  information 
concerning  gardens  which  may  be  collected  from 
Scripture,  or  which  may  be  connected  with  the 
Scriptural  intimations. 

Tnere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  gardens 
of  the  ancient  Jews  difTered  in  any  material  re- 
spect from  those  which  are  still  found  in  Pales- 
tine. Such  difference  as  did  exist  was  doubtless 
occasioned  chiefly  by  the  minute  rules  which 
were  fbunded  upon  the  law  forbidding  the  inter- 
mixture of  diverse  plants  and  seeds.  The  gar- 
dens of  the  Holy  Land  have  been  mentioned  by 
travellers  in  terms  too  vague  and  general  to 
afford  the  basis  of  a  satisfactory  description. 
Dr.  Olin  seems  to  have  paid  most  attention  to 
them.  Of  the  gardens  near  Shechem  he  says, 
*  Upon  turning  an  angle  in  the  steep  goi^ge  we 
found  ourselves,  as  if  by  enchantment,  in 'the 
midst  of  fhiitful  gardens  filled  with  vegetables, 
flowers,  and  fruit-trees,  and  all  in  the  highest 
perfection  of  luxuriance  and  beauty.  Olives, 
vines,  acacias,  pomegranates,  figs,  mulberries,  and 
several  species  of  trees  vhich  I  did  not  recognise. 
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are  crowded  together  in  small  endonires,  ftradng 
an  impervious  shade  as  well  as  an  impenetrable 
thicket ;  and  yet  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  seem 
not  to  be  overburdened.  Each  separate  tree  and 
plant  thrives  to  admiration,  and  seems  rather  to 
profit  than  si^er  from  the  thick  dark  canopy  of 
branches  and  foliage,  which  entirely  excludes  the 
sun's  rays  firom  the  tangled  huddle  of  trunks  and 
roots.  A  beautifol  mountain  stream  runs  through 
the  midst  of  this  fi>rest  of  gardens,  in  a  channel 
mostly  artificial  affd  sometimes  covered ;  but  the 
water  often  rises  into  small  fountains,  and  forms 
several  cascades.'  The  oran«e  and  citron  trees 
which  abound  in  these  gar&ns  near  Shechem 
were  probably  those  not  recognised  by  Dr.  Olin, 
from  their  not  being  in  fruit  at  the  time  of  his 
visit 

GARLIC  occurs  only  once  in  Scripture,  and 
that  in  the  passage  (Num.  xi.  5)  in  which  the 
Israelites  are  described  as  murmuring,  among 
other  things,  for  the  leeks,  the  onions,  and  the 
ffarlic  (ahumim)  of  Egypt  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  correctlv  so  translated,  as  the 
corresponding  Arabic  word  still  signifies  a  species 
of  garlic,  which  is  coltivated  and  esteemed 
throughout  Eastern  countries.  Ancient  authors 
moition  that  garlic  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  and 
highly  esteemed  there.  Herodotus  enumerates  it 
as  one  of  the  substances  upon  which  a  large  sum 
(1600  telents)  was  spent  for  feeding  labourers 
employed  in  building  the  Pyranuds.  The  species 
considered  to  have  l^en  thus  cultivated  in  Egypt, 
is  AUiitm  AMcalonicuwt,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon in  Eastern  countries,,  and  obtains  its  specific 
name  fVom  having  been  brought  into  Europe 
from  Ascalon.  It  is  now  usually  known  in  the 
kitchen  garden  by  the  name  of  *  eschalot'  or 
*  shallot,'  and  is  too  common  to  require  a  luUer 
notice. 

GATE,  DOOR,  the  entrance  to  eiick)sed 
ffTOunds,  buildings,  dwelling-houses,  towns,  &c. 
Thus  we  find  mentioned — I.  Gates  of  citify  as 
of  Jerusalem,  its  sheep^^te,  fish-gate,  &c.  (Jer. 
xxxvii.  13 ;  Neh.  i.  3 ;  ii.  3  ;  vii.  3) ;  of  Sodom 
(Gen.  xix.  1^;  of  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  3>  2.  GateM 
of  royal  pakices  (Neh.  ii.  8).  3.  Units  of  the 
TempU,  The  temple  of  Ezekiel  had  two  gates, 
one  towards  the  north,  the  other  towards  the 
east;  the  latter  closed  (Ezek.  xliv.  1, 2),  the  other 
must  have  been  open.  4.  Gates  of  tombs  (Matt 
xxviL  60^.  5.  Gates  cf  prisons.  In  Acts  xii.  10, 
mention  is  made  of  the  iron-sate  of  Peter's  prison 
(xvi.  27).  Prudentius  speaks  of  gatekeepers  of 
prisons.  6.  Gates  of  caverns  (I  Kings  xix.  13). 
7.  Gates  of  camps  (Exod.  xxxii.  26,  27 ;  see  Heb. 
xiii.  12).  The  camps  of  the  Romans  had  gene- 
rally four  gates.  The  camp  of  the  Trojans  is 
also  described  as  having  had  gates. 

We  do  not  know  of  what  materials  the  enclo- 
sures  and  gates  of  the  temporary  camps  of  the 
Hebrews  were  formed.  In  Egyptian  monuments 
such  enclosures  are  indicated  by  lines  of  upright 
shields,  with  gates  apparenUy  of  wicker,  defended 
by  a  strong  guard. 

Gates  op  Towns.— As  the  gates  of  towns 
served  the  ancients  as  places  of  security  [Forti 
FiCATiONs],  a  durable  material  was  required  foi 
them,  and  accordingly  we  find  mentioned — 
1.  Gates  of  iron  and  brass  (Ps.  cvii.  16;  Isa. 
xlv.  2  ;  Acts  xii.  10).  It  is  probable  that  gatet: 
thus  described  were,  in  feet,  only  sheeted  with 
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plates  of  copper  or  iron ;  and  it  if  probabl j  in 
this  sense  we  are  to  interpret  the  honored  brazen 
gates  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Babylon.  Thevenot 
describes  the  six  ^tes  of  Jerusalem  as  covered 
with  iron,  which  is  probably  still  the  case  with 
the  foar  gates  now  open.  Other  iron-coyered 
gates  are  mentioned  by  travellers,  such  as  some 
of  the  town  gates  of  Algiers,  and  of  the  towers  of 
the  so-called  iron-bridge  at  Antioch.  The  prin- 
cipal gates  of  the  great  mosqne  at  Damascus  are 
covered  with  brass.  Gates  of  iron  are  also  men- 
tioned by  Hesiod  and  by  Ovid. 
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2.  Gatei  qf  stone  and  of  pearls  are  mentioned 
in  Isa.  liv.  12^  and  Rev.  xxi.  21,  which,  it  has 
justly  been  supposed,  refer  to  such  doors,  cut  out 
of  a  single  slab,  as  are  occasionally  discovered  in 
ancient  countries.  At  Essouan  (Syene),  in  Upper 
^S>'P^  ^^re  is  a  granite  gateway  bearing  the 
name  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (Wilkinson,  iii.  403).  The  doors  leading 
to  the  several  chambers  of  the  so-called  '  Tomt» 
of  the  Kings '  near  Jerusalem,  were  each  formed 
of  a  single  stone  seven  inches  thick,  sculptured 
so  as  to  resemble  four  panels :  the  styles,  muntins, 
and  other  parts  were  cut  with  great  art,  and  ex- 
actly resembled  those  of  a  door  made  by  a  car- 
penter at  the  present  day,  the  whole  being  com- 
pletely smooth  and  polished,  and  most  accurate 
in  their  proportions.  The  doors  turned  on  pivots, 
of  the  same  stone  of  which  the  rest  of  them  were 
composed,  which  were  inserted  in  corresponding 
sockets  above  and  below,  the  lower  tenon  being 
of  course  short.  This  is  one  of  the  modes  in 
which  heavy  doors  of  wood  are  now  hung  in  the 
East  One  of  these  doors  was  still  han^ff  in 
Maundrell's  time,  and  *  did  not  touch  its  Imtel  by 
at  least  three  inches.'  But  all  these  doors  are 
now  thrown  down  and  broken.  Similar  doors 
are  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  remarkable 
excavated  sepulchres  at  Telmessus,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  others  were 
noticed  by  Irby  and  Mangles  in  the  sepulchres 
near  Beisftn  (Bethshan).  There  are  stone  doors 
to  the  houses  in  the  Haonran  beyond  the  Jordan ; 
and  the  present  writer  has  repeatedly  seen  in'the 
north  of  Persia  the  street-doors  of  superior  houses 
composed  of  a  single  slab  of  a  kind  of  slate. 

3.  Gates  tfvoood.  Of  this  kind  were  probably 
the  gates  or  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  3).  They  had 
generally  two  valves,  which,  according  to  Faber's 
description,  had  sometimes  smaller  doors,  or 
wickets,  to  afford  a  passage  when  the  principal 
ptte  was  closed,  a  fieict  wUch  he  applies  to  the 
illustration  of  Matt  vii.  13. 

Gates  were  generally  protected  by  some  works 
against  the  surprises  of  enemies  (Jer.  xxxix.  4). 
Sometimes  two  gates  were  constructed,  one  be- 
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hind  another,  an  outer  and  inner  one ;  or  there 
were  turrets  on  both  sides  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24, 33). 
The  gates  of  the  ancients  were  generally  secured 
with  strong  heavy  bolts  and  locks  of  brass  or  iron 
(Dent  iiL  5;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7;  I  Kings  iv.  13; 
2  Chron.  viii.  5 ;  Jer.  xiv.  2 ;  xlix.  31 ;  Ps. 
cxlviL  13).  This  was  probably  done  with  a  view 
to  the  safetjT  of  the  town,  and  to  prevent  hostile 
inroads.  The  keys  of  gates,  as  well  as  of  doors, 
were  generally  of  wood ;  and  TheVenot  observes 
that  gates  might  be  opened  even  with  the  finger 

Sut  into  the  key-hole,  from  which  Harmer  elud- 
ates  the  passage  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  v.  4. 
The  gates  of  towns  were  kept  open  or  shut  ao- 
cording  to  curcumstances :  in  tftne  of  war  they 
were  closed  against  the  inroads  of  the  enemy 
(Josh.  iL  5),  but  they  were  opened  when  the 
enemy  had  been  conquered.  On  festive  occasions 
thepr  were  also  thrown  wide  open,  to  which  Ps. 
XXIV.  7  alludes.  This  opening  of  the  gates,  as 
well  as  closing  them,  was  done  by  means  of  keys. 
That  near  the  gates  towers  were  often  constmcted, 
serving  for  defence  against  attacks  of  the  enem^, 
may  be  inferred  from  Deut  iii.  5 ;  2  Sam.  xviii. 
24 ;  Judg.  ix.  35,  comp.  with  52.  Enemies,  there- 
fore, in  besieging  towns  were  most  anxions  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  gates  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible (Deut  xxviii.  52;  Judg.  ix.  40;  2  Sam. 
X.  8;  xL  23 J  1  Kings  viii.  37;  Job  v.  4;  Isa. 
xxiL  7;  xxTiiL  6);  and  generally  the  town  was 
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conquered  when  its  gates  were  occupied  by  th« 
invading  troops  (Deut  xxviii.  57 ;  Judg.  v.  8). 
In  or  near  the  gates,  therefore,  they  placed  watch- 
men, and  a  sufficiently  strong  guard,  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to  de- 
fend the  works  in  case  of  need  (Judg.  xviii.  16  ; 
2  Kings  vii.  3 ;  Neh.  xiii.  22). 

We  read  that  some  portions  of  the  law  were  to 
be  written  on  the  gates  of  towns,  as  well  as  on  the 
doors  of  houses  (Deut  vi.  9 ;  xL  20  );  and  if  this 
is  to  be  literally  understood,  it  receives  illustra- 
tion from  the  practice  of  the  Moslems  in  painting 
passages  of  the  Koran  on  their  public  and  private 
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gateg.    Varioos  artificial  figarei  and  infleriptions 
were  engrayed  on  their  gates  by  the  Romans. 

Criminals  were  punished  without  the  gates 
(I  Kings  zxi.  18;  Acts-vii.  59),  which  explains 
the  passage  in  Heb.  xiii.  12.  The  same  costom 
existed  among  the  Romans.  As  to  the  gate 
through  which  Christ  was  led,  before  his  cruci- 
fixion, opinions  differ;  some  taking  it  to  have 
been  the  dung-gate ;  others  understand  it  of  the 
gate  of  judgment  But  for  all  that  concerns  the 
of  Jerusalem^  we  must  refer  to  the  article 
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Gates  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  places 
at  which  were  h^den  courts  of  justice,  to  admi- 
nister the  law  and  determine  points  in  dispute : 
hence  judge*  in  the  gate  are  spoken  of  (^Gen. 
xix.  1;  xxiii.  10,  18;  xxxiv.  20;  Deut  xtI.  18; 
xTiL  8 ;  xxi.  19 ;  xxv.  6,  7 ;  Josh.  xx.  4 ;  Ruth  It. 
1;  1  Sam.  iv.  18;  2  Sam;  xriii.  24;  xix.  8; 
1  Kings  xxii.  10 ;  Job  xxix.  7 ;  Prov.  xxii.  22 ; 
xxir.  7 ;  Lament  ▼.  14 ;  Amos  ▼.  12;  Zech.  yiii. 
16).  The  reason  of  this  custom  is  apparent ;  for 
the  gates  being  places  of  great  concourse  and  re- 
sort, the  courts  held  at  them  were  of  easy  access 
to  all  the  people;  witnesses  and  auditors  to  all 
transactions  were  easily  secured  (a  matter  of  much 
importance  in  the  absence  or  scanty  use  of  written 
documents) ;  and  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
magistrate  was  ensured  by  the  publicity  of  the  pro* 
ceedings.  There  was  wiUiin  the  gate  a  particular 
place,  where  the  judges  sat  on  chiurs,  and  this 
custom  must  be  understood  as  referred  to  when 
we  read  that  courts  were  held  utkder  the  gate$f  as 
roaj  be  proved  from  1  Kin«8  xxii.  10 ;  2  Chron. 
XTiiL  9.  Apart  fh>m  the  holding  of  courts  of 
justice,  the  ^te  served  for  reading  the  law,  and 
for  proclaiming  ordinances,  &c.  (2  Chron.  xxxiL 
6 ;  Neh.  viiL  1 ,  3).  We  see  from  Prov.  xxxi.  23 ; 
Lam.  ▼.  14,  that  the  inferior  magistrates  held  a 
court  in  the  gates,  as  well  as  the  superior  judges 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  10);  and  even  kings,  at  least  occar- 
sionally,  did  the  same  (1  Kings  xxii.  10,  comp. 
with  Ps.  exxvii.  5).  The  gates  at  Jerusalem 
served  the  same  purpose ;  but  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants^  many  places  of  justice  were 
required.  Thus  we  find  that  Nehemiah  (ilL  32) 
calls  a  particular  gate  of  this  city  the  counsel- 
gate,  or  justice-gate;  which  seems  to  have  had  a 
prefbrence,  though  not  exclusive,  since  courts 
must  have  been  holden  in  the  other  gates  also. 
The  same  custom  prevails  to  tiie  present  day 
among  other  Oriental  nations,  as  in  the  kingdom 
of  Marocco,  where  courts  of  justice  were  holden 
in  the  gate  of  the  capital  town.  Respecting  the 
Abysnnians  and  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  we  are 
likewise  assured  that  they  employed  their  gate% 
for  courts  of  justice.  Homer  states  of  the  Trojans 
that  their  elders  assembled  in  the  gates  of  the  town 
to  determine  causes,  and  Virgil  says  the  same. 
From  Juvenal  it  appears  that  with  the  Romans 
the  Porta  Capena  was  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  Palestine  gates  were,  moreover,  Uie  places 
where,  sometimes  at  least,  the  priests  delivered 
their  sacred  addresses  and  discourses  to  the 
people ;  and  we  find  that  the  prophets  often  pro- 
claimed their  warning  and  prophecies  in  tiie 
gates  (Prov.  i.  21;  viii.  3;  Isa.  xxix.  21  Jer. 
xvii.  19,  20;  xxvi.  lO;  xxxvi.  10). 

Among  the  heathen  gates  were  connected  with 
sacrifices,  which  were  offered  in  their  immediate 
vicinity ;  in  which  respect  the  lulls  near  the  gates 
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are  mentioned  (3  Kings  xxiii.  8).  In  Acts  lAw 
1 3,  the  gates  of  Lystra  are  referred  to,  near  whidi 
sacrifice  was  offered. 

The  gate  was,  fiirther,  a  public  place  of  meeting 
and  conversation,  where  the  people  assembled  in 
large  numbers  to  learn  the  news  of  the  day,  and 
by  various  talk  to  while  away  the  too  tedious  hours 
(Ps.  Ixix.  12).  It  was  probably  with  this  view  that 
Lot  sat  under  the  gate  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  I); 
which  is  more  probable  than  the  Jewish  notion 
that  he  sat  there  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  city. 

Under  the  gates  they  used  to  sell  various*mer- 
chandises,  provisions,  victuals,  e.  g.  at  Samaria 
(2  Kings  vii.  1) ;  and  for  this  purpose  there  were 
generally  recesses  in  the  space  under  them.  The 
same  is  stated  by  Aristophanes  of  the  gates  of  the 
Greeks.  But  with  respect  to  the  markets  at  gates, 
the  present  writer  would  note  what  has  oftoi  oc- 
curred to  his  own  notice  in  different  parts  of  the 
East,  which  is,  that  the  commodities  sold  at  the 
gates  are  almost  exclusively  country  produce, 
animal  or  vegetable,  for  the  supply  of  ibt  d^, 
and  not  manufactured  roods,  whien  are  invariably 
sold  in  the  liazaars  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  The 
gate-markets  also  are  only  held  for  a  fow  hours 
early  in  the  morning. 

On  an  uproar  having  broken  out  at  Jerusalem, 
the  heads  of  the  people  met  under  the  New-eate 
(Jer.  xxix.  26),  where  they  were  sure  to  find  in- 
surgents. The  town-gates  were  to  the  ancient 
Orientals  what  the  coflbe-houses,  exchanges,  mar- 
kets, and  courts  of  law,  are  in  our  larse  towna; 
and  such  is  still  the  case  in  a  great  degree,  al- 
though the  introduction  of  coffee-houses  has  in 
this,  and  other  respects,  caused  some  alteration  of 
Eastern  manners. 


IM. 

Gates  are  put  figuratively  for  public  places  of 
towns  and  palaces.  The  gates  of  a  town  are  also 
put  instead  of  the  town  itself  (Gen.  xii.  17 ;  xxiv 
60;  Dent  xii.  12;  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2). 

The  gates  of  deaths  and  of  heUt  occur  in  Job 
xxxviii.  17 ;  Ps.  ix.  14 ;  Micah  ii.  13.    Doors  and 

Etes  of  hell  are  chiefly  introduced,  Prov,  v.  5 ; 
t  xxxviii.  10;  Matt  xvi.  19;  and  the  Jews  go 
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■o  fiur  ID  fheir  writmss  at  to  ascribe  real  gates  to 
hell.  The  origin  of  Uiii  metaphorical  expression 
is  not  difficult  to  explain  ;  for  it  was  yerj  com- 
mon to  use  the  word  gates  as  an  image  of  large 
empires  (Ps.  xxIt.  7) ;  and  in  pagan  authors  the 
abode  of  departed  souls  is  represented  as  the  re- 
sidence of  Pluto.  In  the  passage,  then,  Matt  xri. 
19,  b^  *  gates  of  hell '  must  be  understood  all  ag>> 
^ressioos  by  the  infernal  empire  upon  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  doors  were  fre- 
quently stained  so  as  to  imitate  foreign  wood. 
They  were  either  of  one  or  two  yalves,  turning 
on  pins  of  metal,  and  were  secured  within  by  bars 
and  bolts.  Some  of  the  bronze  pins  have  been 
discovered  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  and  two  of 
them,  after  Wilkinson,  are  figured  in  No.  192, 
figs.  2,  3.  They  were  fastened  to  the  wood  with 
nails  of  the  same  metal.  The  stone  lintels  and 
fioor  behind  the  threshold  of  the  tombs  and 
temples  still  exhibit  the  holes  in  which  the  pins 
turned,  as  well  as  those  of  the  bolts  and  bars,  and 
the  recess  for  receiying  the  opening  yalves.  The 
folding-doors  had  bolts  in  the  centre,  sometimes 
above  as  well  as  below ;  a  bar  was  placed  across 
from  one  wall  to  the  <kher;  and  in  many  cases 
they  were  secured  by  wooden  locks  passing  over 
the  centre  (Na  193,  fig.  4)  at  the  junction  of  the 
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two  folds.  For  greater  security  tliey  are  also 
occasionally  sealed  with  a  mass  of  clay.  This 
was  also  a  custom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as 
appears  from  Herodotus  (ii.  121);  from  tqpibs 
actually  so  closed  at  Thebes ;  and  from  the  sculp- 
tures, as  in  No.  193,  fig.  3,  where  the  door  is  thus 
closed  and  sealed.  To  this  custom  there  is  an 
allusion  in  Job  [Clat].  At  a  later  period,  when 
iron  came  into  general  use,  keys  were  made  of 
that  metal,  of  the  shape  shown  in  No.  192,  fig.  4. 
Of  the  kind  thus  indicated  were  probably  the 
lock  and  key  which  fastened  the  summer-parlour 
of  King  Eglon  (Judg.  iii.  23,  25).  In  this  case 
Ehud  locked  the  door  and  took  away  the  key ; 
but  when  the  servants  became  alarmed,  they 
easily  opened  it  with  another  key ;  which  suggests 
that  the  lock,  as  in  ancient  Egypt  or  the  modem 


East,  was  nothing  more  than  a  peonllarly  con- 
structed open  bolt  of  wood,  which  the  wooden  or 
metal  key  was  adapted  to  raise  and  thrust  back. 
The  forms  of  the  Egyptian  doors  may  be  seen 
ftt>m  the  cuts.  Pig.  1,  No.  192,  is  from  a  curious 
ancient  model  in  the  British  Museum,  of  a  small 
ancient  Egyptian  house,  and  may  serve  to  show 
very  cleany  how  the  doors  of  small  houses  were 
formed,  hung,  and  secured.  The  elegant  cornice 
of  the  door,  fif.  2,  No.  193,  will  not  escape  observ- 
ation ;  fig.  1  IS  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  fold- 
ing^oor. 


A  comparison  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  doors 
with  those  now  used  in  the  East  will  probably 
suggest  no  incorrect  notion  of  the  provision  among 
the  andent  Hebrews  in  this  respect  A  sort  tff 
intermediate  idea  arising  from  this  comparison 
will  be  found  to  furnish  very  satis&ctory  illus- 
trations of  most  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  which 
relate  to  the  subject  No.  194  is  a  very  usual 
form  of  the  street-door  of  a  private  house.  The 
inscription  on  the  central  compartment  is  usually 
painted  in  white  or  black.  It  means,  *  He  ^t.  e. 
God)  is  the  Creator,  the  Everlasting,'  and  brrags 
strongly  to  mind  the  Hebrew  custom  to  which  we 
have  more  than  once  alluded.  Doors  are  gene- 
rally unpainted  throughout  Western  Asia  and  in 
Egypt  The  other  doors  shown  in  the  cuts 
belong  to  the  internal  front  of  the  houses,  and  not 
to  the  external  frontage  or  screen.  Pig.  2,  No. 
193,  has  an  open  lattice  over  the  door,  and  the 
elegant  proportion  of  the  whole  entrance  claims 
attention.     No.  195   shows  different  forms  of 


195. 

common  doors,  and  the  whole  piece  affords  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  basement  of  an 
Eastern  house,  with  the  stone  steps  leading  to  the 
gallery,  into  which  all  the  state  rooms  and  f^ily 
rooms  open. 

In  the  interior  of  houses  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
curtuns  instead  of  doors,  especially  in  summer. 
This  helps  to  keep  the  apartment  cool,  and  also 
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lerrants  to  enter  without  noiae.  Thk 
custom  originated  in  the  use  of  tents.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  all  the  entrances  of  the  taber- 
nacle had  curtains,  although  the  framework  was 
of  wood  TExod.  xxvi.  31-33,  36,87) ;  and  eyen  in 
the  temple  a  curtain  or  *  vail '  formed  the  separa- 
tion between  the  Holy  and  the  Most  Holy  place. 

6ATH,  one  of  the  five  princely  cities  of  the 
Philistines,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  Josh, 
xiii.  3.    It  was  one  of  the  cities  upon  which  the 
ark  is  said  to  have  brought  calamity  (1  Sam.  t. 
8,  9),  and  which  offered  m  connection  therewith 
a  trcvpass-offering,  each  one  a  golden  emerod  (1 
Sam.  vi.  17).    Goliath,  of  the  fiunily  of  giants 
which  Joshua  spared  (Josh.  xi.  22),  of  which  other 
members  may  be  found  mentioned  in  Scripture  (1 
Chroo.  xxi.  5-8 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19-22),  has  rendered 
Oath  a  word  ftimiliar  from  our  diildhood  ;  but  it 
is  not  certain  whether  Ooliath  was  a  native  or 
merely  a  resident  of  Oath  (I  Sam.  xvii,  4).    To 
Achisb,  kinff  of  Oath,  David  fled  for  fear  of  Saul 
(1   Sam.  XXI.  10;  xxvii.  2-7;  Ps.  Ivi.).    At  his 
own  entreaty  David  received  fh>m  Achish  the  city 
of  Ziklag.    David  dwelt  iu  the  country  of  thie 
Philistines '  a  full  year  and  four  months.     It  was 
conquered  by  David,  and  fortified  both  by  him 
and  by  Rehoboam  (2  Sam.  viii.  1 ;  1  Chron.  xviii. 
I ;  2  Chron.  xi.  8).    From  2  Sam.  xy.  18,  it  ap- 
pears that  David  had  a  band  (600  men)  of  Gittites 
in  his  service  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  Absa- 
lom.   Their  devotedness  to  him  under  Ittai  their 
leader  forms  a  beantiiul  episode  in  the  history  of 
David's  varied  fortune  (2  Sam.  xv.   19,  sq.). 
Shimei's  visit  to  Oath  and  its  fiital  consequences 
to  himself  may  be  read  in  1  Kings  ii.  39-46.    In 
the  reign  of  Solomon  mention  is  made  of  a  king 
of  Gam  (1  Kings  iv.  24),  wh,o  was  doubtless  a 
tributary  prince,  but  powerful  enough  to  cause 
apjfrehension  to  Solomon,  as  appears  fh>m  the 
punishment  he  inflicted  on  Shimei.    Under  Je- 
hoash,  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  took  Oath  (2  Kings 
xii.  17);  ftt>m  his  successor,  Benhadad,  the  place 
was  recovered  (2  Kings  xiii.  24).    It  must,  how- 
ever, have  soon  revolted ;  for  Uzziah  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  6),  finding  it  necessary  to  war  against  the 
Philistines,  *  broke  down  the  wall  of  Oath.'   Pro- 
bably the  oouf^uest  was  not  of  long  duration. 
This  constant  withstanding  of  the  power  of  Jeru- 
salem shows  that  Oath  was  a  place  of  great  re- 
sources and  high  eminence — a  conclusion  which 
is  confirmed  ]^  the  language  employed  by  the 
prophets  (Amos  vi.  2;    Micah  i.  10).    *  Oath,' 
sajrs  Jerome,  (on  Micah  i.),  *  is  one  of  the  five 
Philistine  cities  lying  near  the  confines  of  Jndah, 
on  the  road  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Oaxa  $  now  it 
is  a  very  large  village.'    On  Jerem.  xxv.  the  same 
authority  declares  that  Oath  was  not  far  from 
Azotus.    Modem  travellers  give  no  description  of 
theplace. 

lliere  was  a  Oath-hepher  belonging  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  10,  sq.),  the  birth- 
f>lace  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings  xiv.  25), 
ying  not  far  from  Sepphoris  on  the  road  to  Tibe- 
rias. Another  Oath  (Oath-rimmon,  Josh.  xix. 
45)  lay  in  the  territory  of  Dan.  It  was  a  Levite 
ci^  (Josh.  xxi.  24 ;  1  Chrou.  vi.  69).  In  the 
time  of  Eusebius  it  was  a  very  large  village, 
*  twelve  miles  firom  Diospolis,  as  you  go  hence  to 
Eleutheropolis.' 
GAULONITIS.  [OouLN.] 
OA'ZA  Ues  on  the  road  leading  firom  Akabah 


OA2A 

to  Hebron,  which  pasKS  along  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  great  Wady-el-Arabah.  It  is  on  the 
searooast,  in  lat  81®  SQ',  long.  34®  29'  in  the 
country  of  the  Philistines  (Josh.  xv.  47).  It  u  a 
very  ancient  place,  as  we  find  it  mentioned  in 
G«i.  X.  1 9,  where  it  is  given  as  one  of  the  border- 
cities  of  the  Canaanites.  In  Dent  ii.  23,  it  is  found 
as  the  place  onto  which  the  Avim  dwelt    Joshua 
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smote  the  Canaanites  as  &r  as  Oaza  (Josh.  x.  4 1), 
but  spared  the  Anakim  (giants)  that  dwelt  there 
(Josh.  xi.  21,  22).  In  the  division  of  the  land, 
Oaza  fbll  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47),  and 
was  taken  by  him  with  the  coast  thereof  (Judg. 
i.  18),  but  its  inhabitants  were  not  extenmnatS 
( Judg.  iii.  3).  Oaxa  was  one  of  the  five  Philistine 
cities  which  gave  each  a  golden  emerod  as  a  tres- 
pass-offering to  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  vi.  17).  Solo- 
mon's kinffdom  extended  as  fiir  as  Oaza  (1  Kin^ 
iv.  24).  But  the  place  appears  always  as  a  Phi- 
listine dty  in  Scripture  (Judg.  iii.  3 ;  xvL  I ;  1 
Sam.  vi.  17 ;  2  Kings  xviii.  8).  Hesekiah  smote 
the  Philistines  as  far  as  Oaza  (2  Kings  xviii.  8). 
Oaza  fell  into  the  hands  .of  the  Egyptians,  pro- 
bably Pharaoh-Necho(Jer.  xlvii.  I ;  comp.  Herod, 
ii.  159).  The  prophets  speak  in  severe  terms 
against  it  (Jer.  xxv.  20 ;  xlvii.  5 ;  Amos  i.  6,  7 ; 
Zeph.  u,  4 ;  Zech.  ix.  5).  After  the  destruction 
of  Tyre  it  sustained  a  si^  of  two  months  against 
Alexander  the  Oreat  Jonathan  ^accabous  de- 
stroyed its  suburbs ;  Simon  Maccabeus  took  the 
city  itselC  though  not  without  extraordinary 
efforts.  Alexander  Jannsus  spent  a  year  in  be- 
sieging it  and  punishing  its  inhabitants.  The 
place  was  rebuilt  by  Oabinius.  It  was  among  the 
cities  pven  by  Augustus  to  Herod,  after  whose 
death  it  was  united  to  the  province  of  Syria. 

Oaza  is  celebrated  for  the  exploit  recorded  of 
Samsci  (Judg.  xvi.  1-3),  who  *  took  tiie  doors  of 
the  gate  of  the  city,  and  the  two  posts,  and  went 
away  with  them,  bar  and  all,  and  put  them  on  his 
shoulders,  and  carried  them  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill 
that  is  before  Hebron.'  The  Philistines  after- 
wards took  Samson,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
brought  him  to  Oaza,  and  bound  him  with  fetters 
of  brass,  and  he  did  grind  in  the  prison-house :  he, 
however,  pulled  down  the  temple  of  Daeon,  god 
of  the  Philistines,  and  slew,  togetiier  with  nimself, 
'  all  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,'  besides  men  and 
women  (Judg.  xvi.  21-30).    It  was  near  0( 


GEDALIAH 

on  Uie  road  from  Jerusalem  to  ^that  plftoe--t]]st 
Philip  baptized  the  eonach  *  of  great  authority 
under  Candace,  qoeeo  of  the  £thiopiaxu»'  (Acts 
▼iii.  26,  sq.). 

Graza  lay  some  distance  firom  the  sea*  though  it 
had  a  port  ou  the  sea,'  called  *  Gasa  on  the  sea,' 
called  also  Majoma,  which  Oostantlne  called 
Coostantia,  from  the  name  of  his  son,  nving  it. 
at  the  same  time,  municipal  rights.  Julian  took 
away  this  name  and  ordered  it  to  be  called  the 
port  of  Gaza.  Subsequent  emperors  restored  the 
name  and  the  privileges  of  the  place.  It  was  after- 
wards called  the  sea-coast  of  Gaza. 

GE'BA.  It  is  often  stated  that  Geba  and 
Gibeah  were  names  of  the  same  place.  The  two 
names  are  indeed  only  masculine  and  feminine 
forms  of  the  same  word,  signifying  *  hill  ;*  but 
that  they  were  two  different  places  is  evident  from 
Josh,  xviii.  S4;  comp.  28 ;  1  Sam.  ziiL  2,  oomp. 
3;  Isa.  X.  29.    Geba  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
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Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii  24),  and  was  assigned,  to 
the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  17;  lChron.vii.40).  The 
Philistines  were  smitten  from  Geba  unto  Gazer 


by  David  (2  Sam.  r.  25) ;  Asa  rebuilt  Geba  and 
Mizpeh  with  the  stones  of  Bamah  (\  Kings  xv. 
22 ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  6).  •  From  Geba  (in  the  north) 
to  Beersheba'  (in  the  south)  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8), 
expressed  the  whole  extent  of  the  separate  king- 
dom of  Jndah,  just  as  *fh>m  Dan  to  Beersheba' 
expressed  the  whole  length  of  Palestine.  It 
would  seem,  from  the  manner  in  which  Greba 
(Graba)  and  Ramah  are  coupled  in  Neh.  vii.  SO, 
that  they  were  very  near  each  other;  but  the  site 
of  Greba  is  now  unknown. 

1.  GE/BAL,  a  district,  or  perhaps  sovereignty, 
south  of  Judoa,  in  the  land  of  Edom.  Gebal  sig- 
nifies a  mountain,  and  apparently  belongs  not  to 
the  most  aaeient  times,  as  it  does  not  occur  when 
the  Israelites  were  actually  in  this  quarter,  but  is 
first  found  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8,  which  iras  probably 
written  in  the  time  of  Jehodiaphat  The  country 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  east  of  the  Ghor, 
or  great  vaUey,  bears  the  same  name  ( Jebal  or 
Djebal)  at  the  present  day,  and  is  doubtless  the 
same  as  the  Gebal  of  Scripture.  We  may  therefore 
take  Gebal  as  the  name  of  the  northernmost  portion 
of  Idumsa,  which  was  nearest  to  Palestine. 

2.  GEBAL.    [GiBUTEfl.] 
GEDALI'AH  (God^eatened)  ;  son  of  Ahi- 

kam,  and  appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  governor 
of  Jndsea  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  He 
was  probably  of  the  number  of  those  who  quitted 
the  city  at  the  instance  of  the  prophet,  justly  de- 


spairing of  the  successful  defence  of  a  pkce  which 
God  had  abandoned.  Gedaliah  had  inherited  his 
Other's  respect  for  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xl.  5,  sq.),  and 
was  moreover  enjoined  by  Nebozaradan  to  look  to 
his  safety  and  welfare.  Gedaliah  was  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  difficult  post  he  had  to  fill;  and  he 
ado|>ted  as  the  principle  of  his  conduct  that  sub- 
mission to  existing  circumstances  which  was  requi- 
site in  one  who  believed  that  Judah  had,  according 
to  the  declared  will  of  Grod,  been  justhr  doomed 
and  punished  for  her  iniquities,  and  who  yet  be- 
lieved that  His  loving  kindness  had  not  utterly 
departed  from  her.  He  established  the  seat  of  his 
melancholy  government  at  Mizpeh  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin:  and  there  the  Jews,  who  had  fled  at 
the  advance  of  the  Chaldcean  armies,  or  when  the 
troops  of  Zedekiah  were  dispersed  in  the  plains  of 
Jericho^  quitting  their  retreats,  began  to  gather 


aiovnd  him.  Gedaliah  wisely  counselled  them 
to  submission  and  quietness ;  and  he  promised  on 
that  condition  to  ensure  them  the  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  their  possessions,  and  of  the  produce  of 
the  ground.  In  this  hope  the  labours  of  the  field 
were  resumed,  and  the  extraordinary  returns  of 
that  season  secured  as  if  specially  given  to  repair 
the  recent  ipjuries  of  war.  But  tlus  calm  was  of 
short  duration.  Among  those  who  retunied  was 
a  member  of  the  royal  family,  named  Ishmael, 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  Baalis,  kin^  of  the 
Ammonites.  He  appears  to  have  been  irritated  at , 
seeing  one  who  was  not  of  the  house  of  David' 
seated  upon  even  the  shadow  of  David's  throne ; 
and  some  of  the  friends  of  Giedaliah  believed  him 
to  be  in  a  plot  with  Baalis  to  take  away  his  life. 
But  the  noble-minded  governor  refused  to  enter- 
tain such  a  suspicion,  and  rejected  with  horror  the 
proposal  of  an  over-«ealous  friend,  who  offered  to 
assassinate  Ishmael.  The  suspicion  which  he 
thus  generously  repelled  was,  however,  correct 
He  was  murdered  in  the  midst  of  a  repast  by  this 
veij  Ishmael,  whom  he  had  received  as  a  friend. 
This  event  happened  about  two  months  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  it  the  present  ruin 
of  Judsea  seemed  to  be  consummated,  b.c.  588  (2 
Kings  XXV.  22-26 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  14 ;  xl.  5 ;  xli.  18). 

GE'DER.  This  word  signifies  a  walk  fficto- 
sure,  or  fortified  place^  and  must  be  understood  in 
this  sense  in  the  ensuing  names.  Geder  itself  was 
the  name  of  ah  ancient  town  of  the  Canaauites,  in 
the  plain  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xii.  13),  and  was 
perhaps  the  same  as  Gederab. 

GEDE'BAH,  a  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  36),  probably  the  same  with  the  preceding 
Geder,  and  with  Bethgader  of  1  Chron.  ii.  51. 
It  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  Caleb. 

GEDB'ROTH,  a  city  in  the  plain  countr^f 
Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  41),  and  one  of  those  which  tk 
Philistines  took  from  king  Aluu  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 
18). 

GEDOR,  an  ancient  city  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  ^osh.  xv.  58),  some  of  whose  inhabitants 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (\  Chron.  xii.  7).  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  be  the  same  Gedor  in  whose 
fertile  valley  the  Simeonites  found  good  pasture 
for  their  flocks  (1  Chron.  iv.  39).  Dr.  Robinson, 
travelling  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  came  in  sight 
of  a  place  called  Jedur,  with  ruins,  on  the  brow  of 
a  mountain  ridge,  which  he  identifies  with  Gedor. 

GE'HAZI  {virion  vdUey),  a  servant  of  Elisha, 
whose  entire  confidence  he  enjoyed.  His  history 
is  involved  in  that  of  his  master  [^EIlisha].  He 
personally  appears  in  reminding  his  master  of  the 
best  mode  of  rewarding  the  kindness  of  the  Shu- 
namite  (2  Kings  iv.  14).  He  was  present  at  the 
interview  in  which  the  Shunamite  made  known 
to  the  prophet  that  her  son  was  dead,  and  was  sent 
forwani  to  lay  Elisha's  staff  on  the  child's  &ce, 
which  he  did  withput  effect  (2  Kings  iv.  31).  The 
most  remarkable  incident  m  his  career  is  that 
which  caused  his  ruin.  When  Elisha,  with  a 
noble  disinterestedness,  declined  the  rich  gifts 
pressed  upon  him  by  the  illustrious  leper  whom 
he  had  healed,  Gebazi^  felt  distressed  that  so 
&vourable  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the 
gratitude  of  Naaman  had  been  so  wilfully  thrown 


away.  He  therefore  ran  after  the  retiring  chariots, 
and  requested,  in  his  master's  name,  a  portion  of 
the  gifts  which  had  before  been  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  visitors  had  just  arrived  for  whom 
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be  was  unable  to  provide.  He  asked  a  talent  of 
silver  and  two  dresses;  and  tbe  gratdfbl  Syrian 
made  him  take  two  talents  instead  of  one.  Having 
deposited  this  spoil  lu  a  plaee  of  safety,  be  again 
appeared  before  Elisha,  wbose  bonoar  be  luuL  so 
seriously  compromised.  His  master  asked  him 
where  he  had  been  ?  and  on  his  answering,  *  Thy 
servant  went  no  whither/  the  prophet  put  on  tbe 
severities  of  a  judge,  and  having^  denounced  his 
erime,  passed  upon  him  the  terrible  doom,  that 
the  leprosy  of  which  Naaman  had  been  eured, 
should  cleave  to  him  and  his  for  ever.  *  And  he 
went  forth  from  his  presence  a  leper  as  white  as 
snow '  (2  Rings  v.  20-27).    B.a  894. 

We  uterwards  find  Gehasi  recounting  to  king 
Joram  the  ffreat  deeds  of  Elisha,  and,  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  it  so  happened  that  when  be  was 
relating  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  Sbnnamite's 
son,  the  very  woman  with  her  son  apueared  befiwe 
the  king  to  claim  her  boose  and  lands,  which  had 
been  usurped  while  she  had  been  absent  abroad 
during  the  recent  fkmine.  Struck  by  the  coinci- 
denee,  the  king  immediately  granted  her  appUea* 
tion  (2  Kings  viii.  1-6). 

GEliAmf/LH\God^pqfected\  thesonof  Sha^ 
phan,  and  a  scribe  of  the  temple  in  the  tbne  of 
Jehoiakim.  Bamch  read  aloud  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  to  tbe  people  at  the  official  chamber  of 
Gemariah,  which  was  attached  to  the  new  gate  of 
the  tem^e  built  by  king  Jotbam  (Jer.  xxxvi.  10 ; 
comp.  2  iQngs  z v.  35).  Gemariab's Von  Micbaiah 
havmg  reported  this  to  his  father,  Bamch  was  in- 
vited to  repeat  the  reading  at  the  scribes'  chamber 
in  tbe  palace,  before  Gemariah  and  other  scribes 
and  councillors,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  matter 
to  the  king  (Jer.  zzxvt  10-26).    b.c.  607. 

2.  GsMiBiAH,  son  of  Hilkiah,  who,  with  Elasah, 
soyf  Shapban,  was  sent  to  Babylon  by  king  Zede- 
uBwith  nis  tribute-money  for  Nebucbadnessar. 
He  also  took  charge  of  a  letter  from  Jeremiah  to 
the  Jewish  captives  at  Babvlon,  warning  them 
against  tbe  fiilse  prophets  who  deluded  them  by 
promises  ofa  speedy  return  to  their  own  land  (Jer. 
xxix.  3, 4).    B.C.  599. 

GEMS.    [Stones,  Psscious.] 

GENEALOGY  signifies  a  list  of  ancestors  set 
down  both  in  their  direct  and  collateral  order. 

We  read  of  no  nation  which  was  more  carefhl 
to  fhimeand  preserve  its  ^ealogical  tables  than 
Israel.  Their  sacred  writm^  contain  genealogies 
which  extend  through  a  period  of  more  than  3500 
years,  from  tbe  creation  of  Adam  to  the  captivity 
of  Jndah.  Indeed,  we  find  from  the  books  of  Esra 
and  Nebemiah  that  the  same  carefulness  in  this  i 
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natter  was  olaerved  tifUr  the  captivity;  ftp  in 
Esra  ii.  62  it  is  exwesslv  stated  that  some  who 
bad  come  up  from  JBabylon  bad  sou^t  their  re- 
gister among  those  that  were  reckoned  by  gene- 
alogy, but  were  not  fbund;  therefore  were  they, 
as  polluted,  removed  fh>m  the  priesthood.  The 
(tivision  of  tbe  whole  Hebrew  nation  into  tribes, 
mid  the  allotment  to  each  tribe  of  a  q)ecified  poi^ 
tion  of  the  land  of  Canaan  as  an  inalienable  pos- 
session, rendered  it  indispensable  that  they  shmld 
keoi  {genealogical  tables.  God  had,  however,  a 
still  higher  object  than  that  of  giving  stability  to 
proper^  in  Israel,  in  leadiuff  successive  genera- 
tioDs  of  His  people  thus  to  keep  an  accurate  list 
of  their  ancestry.  That  they  should  do  this  was 
especially  required  from  the  moment  that  the  voice 
of  prophecy  declared  that  the  promised  Messiah 
should  be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  tbe  posterity 
of  Isaac,  of  the  sons  of  Jaoob»  of  the  tribe  ot  Judah, 
and  of  the  family  of  David. 

The  fiabbins  affirm  that  after  the  Captivity  tbe 
Jews  were  most  carefhl  in  keeping  their  pe^grees 
(.BahwL  Chmar.  OIosm.  fol.  ziv.  2).  Josephus 
(JDs  Viia  sua,  p.  998,  D)  states  that  he  tnoed  his 
own  dbsoent  from  the  tnbe  of  Levi  by  publie  re- 
giaien.  And  he  informsns  that,  however  dispersed 
and  depresBcd  his  nation  were^  they  never  nealected 
to  have  exact  genealogical  tables  prepared  from 
the  authentic  documents  which  were  kept  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  that  in  all  their  sufferings  they  Wire 
particttlariy  carefhl  to  preserve  those  tables,  and 
10  have  them  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Snce, 
however,  the  period  of  their  destruction  as  a  nation 
by  the  fiomans,  all  their  fables  of  descent  seem  to 
be  lost,  and  now  they  are  utterly  unable  to  trace 
the  pedigree  of  any  one  Isimelite  who  mi|^  lav 
claim  to  be  their  promised,  and  still  expected, 
Messiah.  Hence  Cntistians  assert,  with  a  fbree 
that  no  reasonable  and  candid  Jew  can  resist;  that 
Shilok  mtul  have  eomt. 

We  find  traeea  of  the  existence  of  the  public 
tables  of  descent,  to  which  Josephus  refers,  m  the 
New  Testament:  the  taxaUon  spoken  of  by  St 
Luke  (ii.  2, 3)  woold  deariy  indicate  this ;  fbr 
how  could  each  one  be  able  to  go  to  his  own  city, 
unless  he  knew  the  spedfic  tribe  to  wbidi  he  be- 
longed ?  Hence  it  was,  we  thmk,  that  St  Paul 
was  able  with  confidence  to  Appeal  to  the  He- 
brews concerning  tbe  lineage  of  Christ;  *  for  it  is 
evident,'  says  be,  *  that  our  Lord  apmng  out  of 
Judah '  (Heb.  vii.  14 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  8).  To  evince 
this  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  it  pleased  God  to 
give  us  by  bis  inspired  servants,  St  Matthew  and 
St  Luke,  the  following  genealogies  :-> 


Matthew  L  2. 

Abraham.     •    •     •     •      1  Solomon.     .     •    •     •  1  Jechonias,  t.  a.  Jehmanhin. 

Isaac 2  Boboam 8  Salathiel. 

Jacob 3  Abia 3  ZorobabeL 


Judas. 
Phares 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7  Aram.     . 

8  Aminadab 

9  Naasson  • 

10  Salmon    • 

11  Boos 


4  Asa 

5  Josapbat . 

6  Joram     « 

7  Osias.     . 

8  Joatbam  . 


4  Abind. 

5  y>l««lriyn, 

6  A«>r. 

7  Sadoc 

8  Aflhtfrn-r 


9  Achas 9  Eliud. 

10  Esekias 10  Eleasar. 

11  Manasses 11  Mattban. 

12  Obed 12  Amon 12  Jacob. 

18  Jesse 18  Josias 18  Joseph. 
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1  Adam 

2  Seth  .     . 

3  Enos  .     • 

4  CaiBan    . 

5  Maleled  . 

6  Jared.     • 

7  Enoch     . 

8  Mathosala 

9  Lamech  . 

10  Noe   .     • 

11  8em   .     . 

12  Arphazad 

13  Cainan     . 
U  Sala    .     . 

15  Heber      . 

16  Phalec     . 

17  Bagatt     . 

18  Sarach    • 

19  Nachor    . 


LoKBilLSS. 


1  Thara     • 

2  Abraham. 

3  Isaac  .     • 

4  Jacob 

5  Jnda  •     • 

6  Pharefl     • 

7  Esrom     • 

8  Aram.     • 

9  Amioadab 
10  Naasson  • 
U  Salmon   • 

12  Booz  .     • 

13  Obed .     • 

14  Jesse  .     • 

15  David      . 

16  Nathan    . 

17  Mattatha 

18  Menan    • 

19  Melca     . 


We  do  not  find  that  there  was  any  objection 

ide  to  these  genealogies,  either  Inr  Je>v  or  Gen- 
tile, daring  the  first  centary.  Had  any  difficolty 
on  this  head  existed,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  Jews,  of  all  others,  would  have  becm  bat 
too  ready  to  detect  and  expose  it  Wema^there- 
tare  fturly  oondade  that,  whatever  difflcnlty 
meets  as  now  in  harmonising  onr  Lord's  pedigree 
as  given  by  the  two  Evangelists,  it  coald  bAve 
had  no  place  m  the  first  age  of  the  Christian 
choreh.  In  subsequent  ages,  however,  objections 
were  and  still  are  made  to  the  genealogies  of 
Bfatthew  and  Lake. 

The  chief  ground  of  objection  is  the  alleged 
ineonsistenejr  of  the  Eyangelists  with  each  other. 
The  first  solotion  of  their  apparent  discrepancies 
is  that  of  Africanos,  which,  he  informs  us,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  relatiyes  of  oar  Lord.  It  is  to 
the  effect  that  Matthan,  the  third  in  the  list  from 
Joseph,  in  Matthew's  genealogy,  and  Melchi,  the 
third  in  Luke^s  list,  married  successively  the  same 
woman,  by  whom  the  former  begat  Jacob,  and  the 
latter  Heli.  Heli  dying  without  issae,  his  mater- 
nal brother  took  his  widow  to  wife,  by  whom  be 
had  Joseph,  who,  according  to  law  (Deut  xxv.  6), 
was  registered  by  Luke  as  the  son  of  Heli,  though 
■atarafly  the  son  of  Jacob,  as  Matthew  records  him. 
Thb  is  the  explanation  which  was  generally  ad- 
mitted by  Eosebius,  Nazianzen,  and  omers^/bra^s. 

Grotins,  however,  availing  himself  of  the  tra- 
dition that  Heli  and  Jacob  were  both  sons  of  the 
nunc  mother,  but  of  different  frthers  (Matthan 
knd  Melchi),  supposes  that  Luke  traces  the  natitral 
pedigree  of  Chnst,  and  Matthew  the  legal.  This 
ne  argues  on  two  grounds.  First,  that  Salathiel 
etndd  not  haye  been  the  natural  son  of  Jedumuts, 
who  was  cM*2i/es»->according  to  the  declaration 
of  God  by  Jeremiah  (xxii.)— end  was,  therefore, 
at  Luke  states,  the  son,  properly  so  called,  of 
Neri,  of  Nathan's  line;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Lemrate  law  imposed  no  necessity  on  Jacob  to 
marry  Heli's  widow,  they  being  only  uterine 
brothers.  But  both  ike  reasons  assigned  by  Gro- 
tius  for  differing  from  the  solution  of  Amcanus 
would  seem  to  be  founded  on  a  petitio  principii. 
It  does  not  appear  an  ascertained  fret  that  Sala- 
thiel was  not  the  natural  son  of  Jechonias,  nor  yet 
that  the  law  which  obliged  a  man  to  marry  the 
widow  of  his  deoease4  brother  might  be  departed 
from  when  th^  were  only  matenuu  brethren ;  fiir 


1  Eliakim  • 

2  Jonan 

3  Joseph    . 

4  Juda  .     . 

5  Simeon    • 

6  Levi  .     • 

7  Matthat  • 

8  Jorim 

9  Eliezer    . 

10  Jose  •     . 

11  Er     .     . 

12  Elmodan. 

13  Cosam     • 

14  Addi  .     . 

15  Melchi    • 

16  Neri  .     • 

17  Salathiel. 

18  Zorobabel 

19  Bhesa   • 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


Joanna. 

Juda. 

Joseph. 

Semei. 

Mattathias. 

Maath. 

Nagge. 

Naum. 

Amos. 

Mattathias. 

Joseph. 

Janna. 

MelchL 

LevL 

Matthat 

Heli. 

Joseph. 

Jesus. 


even  in  cases  of  distant  relationship  the  law  seemed 
oblisatory,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Boaz  manying 
Ruth,  the  widow  of  his  distant  kinsman. 

Dr.  Barrett  objects  to  the  above  theory  as  given 
by  Africanus  and  altered  by  Grotins,  on  the 
eroand  prindpally,  that  it  rders  entirely  to  the 
descent  of  Joseph  from  David,  without  attempting 
to  prove  that  the  son  of  Mar^  was  the  son  of 
David.  Dr,  Barrett  then  states  his  own  hypothesis, 
viz.,  that  Matthew  relates  the  genealogy  or  Joseph, 
and  Luke  that  of  Mary.  He  supposes  a  sufficient 
reason,  that  after  Matthew  had  nven  his  genea- 
logical table  another  should  be  added  by  St  Luke, 
fatlj  to  prove  that  Christ,  according  to  the  flesh, 
derived  nis  descent  from  David,  not  only  by  his 
supposed  fkther  Joseph,  but  also  by  bis  real 
motoer  Mary. 

In  constmctbg  their  genealogical  tables,  it  Is 
well  Imown  that  the  Jews  reckoned  wholly  bv 
males,  rejecting,  where  the  blood  of  the  grand- 
fiither  passed  to  the  grandson  through  a  daughter, 
the  name  of  the  daughter  herselj^  and  counting 
that  daughter's  husband  fbr  the  son  of  the  mater- 
nal graudfrther  (Num.xxvi  33 ;  xxvii.  4-7).  On 
this  principle  Joseph,  begotten  by  Jacob,  marries 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Heli ;  and  in  the  genealo- 
gical register  of  his  wifr^s  frmily,  is  counted  for 
Heli's  son.  Salathiel,  begotten  by  Jeconiah,  mar- 
ries the  daughter  of  Neri,  and,  in  like  manner,  is 
accounted  his  son :  in  Zorobabel,  the  offspring  of 
Salathiel  and  Neri's  daughter,  the  lines  of  Solo- 
mon and  Nathan  coalesce ;  Joseph  and  Marv  are 
of  the  same  tribe  and  frnul^ ;  they  are  both  de- 
scendants of  David  in  the  Ime  of  Solomon ;  they 
have  in  them  both  the  blood  of  Nathan,  David's 
son.  Joseph  deduces  his  descent  from  Abiud 
(Matt  i.  13),  Mary  from  Rhesa  (Luke  iii.  27), 
sons  of  Zorobabel.  The  genealogies  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  are  parts  of  one  perfect  whole,  and  each 
of  them  is  essential  to  the  explanation  of  the  other. 
By  Matthew's  table  we  proTe  the  decent  of  Mary, 
as  well  as  Joseph,  from  Solomon ;  by  Lake's  we 
see  the  descent  of  Joseph,  as  well  as  Mary,  from 
Nathan. 

GENERATION.  Considerable  obscurity  at- 
tends the  ose  of  this  word  in  the  English  Version, 
which  arises  from  the  translators  having  mergecl 
the  varioas  meanings  of  the  same  original  word, 
and  even  of  several  different  words,  in  one  com- 
mon term  '  generation.'    The  lEollowing  instances 
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seem  to  rM|iur8  the  original  words  to  be  under- 
stood in  some  or  other  of  their  derivative  senses 
—Gen.  iu  4,  *  These  are  the  generations/  rather 
'  origin,'  *  history/  &c  The  same  Greek  words, 
Matt.  L  1,  are  rendered  'genealogy/  &c.,  by 
recent  translators :  Campbell  has  *  lineage/  Gen. 
V.  I,  *  The  book  of  the  ^nerations '  is  properly 
a  family  register,  a  history  of  Adam.  The 
same  words,  Gen.  xxxvii.  2,  mean  a  history  of 
Jacob  and  his  descendants;  so  also  Gen.  n.  9, 
X.  1,  and  elsewhere.  Gen.  vii.  i,  <  In  this  gene- 
ration '  is  evidently  *  in  this  age/  Gen.  zv.  6, 
<  In  the  fourth  generation'  is  an  instance  of  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  a  certain  assigned  period.  Ps. 
xlix.  19, '  The  generation  of  his  fkthers'  Gesenius 
renders '  the  dwdling  of  his  ftithers,'  t . «.  the  ^ve, 
and  adduces  Isa.  xxzriii.  12.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  15, 
'  The  generation  of  thj  children '  is  *  class,'  *  or- 
der/ *  description/  as  m  Pror.  xxx.  1 1, 12, 13, 14. 
Isa.  liii.  8,  '  Who  shall  declare  his  generation  ?' 
Lowth  renders '  manner  of  life/  Michaelis  renders 
it  '  Where  was  the  providence  that  cared  for  his 
life?^  GeseniuB  and  Rosenmuller, '  Who  of  his 
contemporaries  reflected  ?'  Seller,  *  Who  can 
describe  his  length  of  life  ?'  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Matt  i.  17,  it  is  a  series  of  persons,  a  suc- 
cession from  the  same  stock.  Matt  iii.  7,  is  well 
rendered  by  Doddridge  and  others  'brood  of 
vipers.'  Matt  xxiv.  34,  means  the  generation  or 
persons  then  living  contemporary  with  Christ, 
Lake  xvi.  8,  *  in  their  generations,'  &c,  wiser  in 
regard  to  their  dealings  with  the  men  of  their 
^neration.  1  Pet  iL  8,  is  *a  chosen  people.' 
The  ancient  Greeks,  and,  if  we  may  credit  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus  SiciUns,  the  Egyptians  also, 
assigned  a  certain  period  to  a  generation.  The 
Greeks  reckoned  three  generations  for  eveiy 
hundred  years,  t.  «.  3di  years  to  each.  This  is 
nearly  the  present  computation.  The  ancient 
Hebrews  also  reckoned  by  the  generation,  and 
assigned  different  spaces  of  time  to  it  at  different 
periods  of  their  history.  In  the  time  of  Abra^ 
ham  it  was  one  hundred  years  (oomp.  Gen.  xv. 
16,  *m  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come 
hither').  This  is  explained  in  verse  13,  and  in 
Exod.  xii.  40,  to  be  four  hundred  years.  Caleb 
was  fourth  in  descent  from  Judah,  and  Moses  and 
Aaron  were  fourth  from  Levi.  In  Deut  L  35, 
ii.  14,  Moses  uses  the  term  for  thirty-eight  years. 
In  later  times  it  clearly  means  ten  years.  In 
Matt  i.  17,  it  means  a  single  descent  man  £Bither 
to  son  [GenealogtI. 

GEN'ESIS,  the  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch. 
This  venerable  monument,  with  which  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Hebrews  commences,  and  which 
forms  its  real  basis,  is  divided  into  two  main 
parts;  one  universal,  and  one  special.  The  most 
ancient  history  of  the  whole  human  race  is  con- 
tained in  chapters  L-xL,  and  the  history  of  Israel's 
ancestors,  the  patriarchs,  in  chapters  xiL-1.  These 
tw^o  parts  are,  however,  so  intimately  connected 
with  each  other,  that  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
ascribe  to  the  first  merely  the  aim  of  furnishing 
a  universal  history.  The  chief  aim  which  per- 
vades the  whole  is  to  show  how  the  theocratic 
institution  subsequently  founded  by  Moses  was 
rendered  possible  and  necessary.  The  book,  there- 
fore,  takes  its  starting-point  from  the  original 
anity  of  the*  human  race,  and  their  origins  re- 
lation to  God,  and  proceeds  thence  to  the  inter- 
ruption of  that  reladon  by  the  appearance  of  sin, 
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which  gradually  and  progressively  ^ongfal 
external  and  internal  division  in  the  human  i 
for  want  of  the  principles  of  divine  life  which 
originally  dwelt  in  man  in  general,  but  which 
had  subsequently  been  preserved  only  among  a 
small  and  separate  race^a  race  which  in  pro- 
gress of  time  became  more  and  more  isolated 
from  all  the  other  tribes  of  the  earth,  and  enjoyed 
for  a  series  of  generations  the  specisJ  care,  bless- 
ing, and  guidance  of  the  Lord.  The  mosaical 
theocracy  appears,  therefore,  by^  the  general  tenor 
of  Genesis,  partly  as  a  restoration  of  the  original 
relation  to  God,  of  the  coDoununion  of  man  with 
God,  and  partly  as  an  institution  which  had  been 
preparing  by  God  himself  through  a  long  series 
of  manifostations  of  his  power,  justice,  and  love. 
Genesis  thus  flirnidies  us  with  tiie  primary  view 
and  notion  of  the  whole  of  the  theocracy,  and  may 
ther^ore  be  considered  as  the  lustoricAl  founda- 
tion without  which  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
covenant  people  would  be  incomplete  and  unin- 
telligible. 

The  unitjf  and  oonqxysition  of  the  work,  which 
is  a  point  m  dispute  amonff  the  critics  in  regard 
to  ow  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  have  been 
particularly  questioned  in  the  case  of  Genesis. 
Some  suppose  that  Genesis  is  founded  on  two 
principal  original  doeaments,  distinguished  by 
the  terms  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  the  names  which 
they  renieetively  give  to  Grod.  That  of  Elohim 
is  closely  connect^  in  its  part>»  uid  forms  a 
whole,  while  that  of  JehootJi  is  a  mere  comple- 
mentary document,  supplying  details  at  those 
points  where  the  former  is  abrupt  and  deficient, 
&c  These  two  documents  are  said  to  have  been 
subsequentiy  combined  by  the  hand  of  an  editor, 
so  able  as  often  to  render  their  separation  diffi- 
cult, if  not  altogether  impossible.  Others  milin- 
tain  that  Grenesis  is  a  book  dosely  connected  in 
all  its  parts,  and  composed  by  only  one  author, 
while  the  use  of  the  two  different  names  of  God 
is  not  owinir  to  two  different  sources  on  which 
Genesis  is  founded,  but  soldy  to  the  different 
significations  of  these  two  names.  The  use  of 
each  of  the  two  names,  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  is 
everywhere  in  Genesis  adapted  to  the  sense  of 
the  passages  in  which  the  writer  has  purposely 
inserted  the  one  name  or  the  other.  This  point 
of  view  is  the  more  to  be  considered,  as  it  is  the 
peculiar  object  of  the  author  to  point  out  in 
Genesis  the  gradual  and  progressive  development 
of  the  divine  revelations.  The  opponents  have 
in  vain  attempted  to  discover  in  Genesis  a  few 
contradictions  indicative  of  different  documents 
in  it ;  their  very  admission,  that  a  fixed  plan  and 
able  compilation  visibly  pervade  the  whole  of 
the  book,  is  in  itself  a  refutation  of  such  supposed 
contradictions,  since  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived, 
that  an  editor  or  compiler  who  has  shown  so  much 
skill  and  anxiety  to  give  unity  to  the  book  should 
have  cared  so  littie  about  the  removal  of  those 
contradictions.  The  whole  of  Genesis  is  per- 
vaded by  such  a  freedom  in  the  selection  and 
treatment  of  the  existing  tniAitions,  such  an  ab- 
sence of  all  trace  of  any  previous  source  or  docu> 
ments  which  might  in  some  measure  have  con 
fined  the  writer  within  certain  limits  of  views  and 
expressions,  as  to  render  it  quite  impracticable 
to  separate  and  fix  upon  them  flpecifically,  even  if 
there  were  portions  in  Genesis  <&awn  from  earlier 
written  documents.  * 
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lliat  first  question  conoerning  the  vxiity  of  tbe 
^o<>k  is  closely  connected  with  another  question, 
respecting  its  authenticity,  or  whether  Moses  was 
the  author  of  Genesis.  We  confine  ourselves  here 
to  only  a  few  remarks  on  the  authenticity  of 
Genesis  in  particular,  and  refer  the  reader  for 
further  information  to  the  article  Pentateuch. 
Some  critics  have  attempted  to  ascertain  the  period 
when  Genesis  was  composed,  from  a  few  passages 
in  it,  which  they  say  must  be  anachronitnu,  if 
Moses  was  really  the  author  of  the  book.  Among 
such  passages  are,  in  particular,  Gen.  xii.  6; 
xWu  7;  'And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the 
land.'  This  remark,  they  say,  could  only  have 
been  made  by  a  writer  who  lived  in  Palestine 
after  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites.  But  the 
sense  of  the  passage  is  not  that  the  Canaanites 
had  not  as  yet  beoi  extirpated,  but  merely  that 
Abraham,  on  his  arrival  in  Canaan,  had  already 
found  there  the  Canaanites.  This  notice  was 
necessary,  since  the  author  subsequentiy  describes 
the  intercourse  between  Abrahun  and  the  Ca- 
naanites, the  lords  of  the  country.  According  to 
the  explanation  given  to  tbe  passage  by  the  op- 
ponents, such  an  observation  would  be  <mite  a 
superfluous  triviality.  Also  the  name  Hebron 
TGen.  xiii.  18 ;  xxiii.  2),  they  say,  was  not  intro- 
duced till  after  the  time  of  Moses  (Josh.  xiv.  15; 
XV.  13).  This,  however,  does  not  prove  anything, 
since  Hefrron  was  the  original  Hebrew  name  for 
the  place,  which  was  sulnequently  changed  into 
Arba  (by  a  man  of  that  name),  but  was  restored 
by  the  Israelites  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan,- 
The  opponents  also  maintain  that  the  name  of  the 
place  Uan  (Gen.  ziv.  14)  was  given  only  in  the 
poet-Mosaiod  period  (Josh.  xix.  47 ;  Judg.  zviiL 
29).  But  the  two  last  passages  speak  of  quite  a 
different  place.  There  were  two  places  called 
Dan;  Dan-Joan  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6),  and  Dan- 
Laxsh,  or  LethetM.  In  Genesis,  they  ihrther 
add,  frequently  occurs  the  name  Bethel  (xii.  8 ; 
xxviii.  19;  xxxv.  15);  while  even  in  the  time 
of  Jmhua  the  place  was  as  yet  called  Luz  (Josh, 
xviii.  13).  But  the  name  Bethel  was  not  first 
given  to  the  place  by  the  Israelites  in  the  time 
of  Joshua,  there  being  no  occasion  for  it,  since 
Bethel  was  the  old  patriarchal  name,  which  the 
Israelites  restored  in  the  place  of  Lux,  a  name 
raven  by  the  Canaanites.  Another  passage  in 
Genesis  (xxxvl  31),  '  Before  there  reigned  any 
king  over  the  children  of  Israel,'  is  likewise  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  at  a  period  when  the 
Jews  had  already  a  king  over  them.  But  the 
broachers  of  these  objections  forget  that  this  pas- 
sage refers  to  those  promises  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch  in  general,  and  in  Genesis  in  par- 
ticular (comp.  Gen.  xxxv.  11),  that  there  should 
hereafter  be  xings  among  the  Israelites  as  an  in- 
dependent nation.  In  comparing  Israel  with 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.),  the  sacred  writer  cannot 
refrain  from  observing  that  Edom,  though  left 
without  divine  promises  of  possessine  kings,  never* 
theless  possessed  them,  and  obtained  the  glory  of 
an  independent  kingdom,  long  before  Israel  cmild 
think  of  such  an  inaependence ;  and  a  littie  atten- 
tion to  the  sense  of  the  passage  will  show  how 
admirably  the  observation  suits  a  writer  in  the 
Mosaical  period.  The  passage  (Gen.  xv.  18) 
where  the  land  of  Israel  is  described  as  extending 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  (the  Nile)  to  the  ffreat 
river  (Euphrates),  it  is  alleged,  could  only  have 
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been  penned  during  the  splendid  period  of  the 
Jews,  the  times  of^ David  and  Solomon.  Lite- 
rally  taken,  however,  the  remark  is  inapplicable 
to  any  period,  since  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews  at 
no  period  of  their  history  extended  so  fiir.  That 
promise,  must,  therefore,  be  taken  in  a  rhetorical 
sense,  describing  the  central  point  of  the  proper 
country  as  situated  between  the  two  rivers. 

With  regard  to  the  historical  character  of  the 
book.  Genesis  consists  of  two  contrasting  parts : 
the  first  part  introduces  us  into  the  greatest  pro- 
blems of  the  human  mind,  lAich  as  me  Creation 
and  the  &11  of  man ;  an^  the  second,  into  the  quiet 
solitude  of  a  small  defined  circle  of  families.  In 
the  former,  the  most  sublime  and  wonderful  events 
are  described  with  childlike  simplicity;  while, 
in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  simple 
and  common  occurrences  are  interwoven  with 
the  sublimest  thoup:hts  and  reflections,  rendering 
the  small  family  circle  a  whole  world  in  history, 
and  the  principal  actors  in  it  prototypes  for  a 
whole  nation,  and  for  all  times.  The  contents 
in  general  are  strictly  religions.  Not  the  least 
trace  of  mythology  appears  io  it  It  is  true  that 
the  narrations  are  fraught  with  wonders.  But 
primeval  wonders,  the  marvellous  deeds  of  God, 
are  the  very  subject  of  Genesis.  None  of  these 
wonders,  however,  bear  a  fantastical  impress,  and 
there  is  no  useless  prodigality  of  them.  They 
are  all  penetrated  and  connected  by  one  common 
leading  idea,  and  are  all  related  to  the  counsel 
of  God  for  the  salvation  of  man.  This  principle 
sheds  its  lustrous  beams  through  the  whole  of 
Genesis;  therefbre  the  wonders  Uierein  related 
are  as  little  to  be  ascribed  to  the  invention  and 
imagination  of  man  as  the  whole  plan  of  God  for 
human  salvation.  The  foundation  of  the  divine 
thaocratical  institution  throws  a  strong  light  upon 
the  early  patriarchal  times;  the  reality  of  the 
one  proves  the  reality  of  the  other,  as  described 
in  Genesis. 

The  separate  accounts  in  Genesis  also  manifest 
great  internal  evidence  of  truth  if  we  closely  ex- 
amine  them.  They  bear  on  their  front  the  most 
Uantiful  impress  of  trutn.  The  cosmogony  in 
Genesis  stands  unequalled  among  all  others 
known  in  the  ancient  world.  No  mytholog3%  no 
ancient  philosophy,  has  ever  come  up  to  the  idea 
of  a  creation  cjtt  of  tioihing.  AH  the  ancient 
systems  end  in  Pantheism,  Materialism,  emana- 
tion-theory, &C.  But  the  Biblical  cosmogony 
occupies  a  place  of  its  own,  and  therefore  must 
not  be  ranked  among,  or  confounded  with,  any 
of  the  ancient  systems  of  mythology  or  philo- 
sophy. The  mythological  and  philosophical 
oosm(^;onies  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Bibliod,  OS  being  later  depravations  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  Biblical  truth ;  but  the  contents  of 
Genesis  cannot,  vice  versa,  have  been  derived 
ftx>m  mythology  or  philosophy.  The  historical 
delineation  also  of  the  Creation  and  of  the  fall  of 
man  does  not  bear  the  least  national  interest  or 
colouring,  but  is  of  a  truly  ifniversal  nature, 
while  every  mythus  bears  the  stamp  of  tiie 
national  features  of  the  natioD'and  coi»try  where 
it  originated  and  found  development.  All  mythi 
are  subject  to  continual  development  and  varia 
tioDS,  but  among  the  Hebrews  the  aecounts  in 
Genesis  stand  firm  and  immutable  for  all  times, 
without  the  least  thing  beinff  added  or  altered  in 
them  for  the  purpose  of  further  development, 
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even  by  the  New  Testament  What  a  solid 
guarantee  must  there  be  in  this  foundation  of  all 
subsequent  revelations,  since  it  has  been  admitted 
and  maintained  by  all  generations  with  such 
immovable  firmnesR  1  The  ancient  heathen  tradi- 
tions coincide  in  many  points  with  the  Biblical 
accounts,  and  serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  them. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  Deluge  (Gen.  vi.  9),  and  in 
the  list  of  nations  in  the  tenth  chapter  ;  for 
instanoe  (Gen.  x.  4),  Tarshish  is  called  the  son  of 
Javan.  This  indicates  that  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Tarshish  or  Ttrtessus  in  Spain  were 
erroneously  considered  to  be  a  Phoenician  colony 
like  Uiose  of  other  towns  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  that  they  sprang  from  Javan,  that  is,  Greece. 
That  they  were  of  Greek  origin  is  clear  from  the 
account  of  Herodotus.  Also  (ver.  8),  Nimrod, 
the  ruler  of  Babel,  is  called  the  son  of  CiwA, 
which  is  in  remarkable  unison  with  the  mytho- 
logical tales  concerning  Bel  and  his  Egyptian 
descent.  Sidon  alone  is  mentioned  (ver.  15),  but 
not  Tyrus  (comp.  xlix.  13),  which  arose  only  in 
the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xix.  29) ;  and  that 
Sidon  was  an  older  town  than  T^rtw,  by  which 
it  was  afterwards  eclipsed,  is  certified  by  a  num- 
ber of  ancient  reports. 

With  the  patriarchal  history  (xii.  sqq.)  begins 
an  historical  sketch  of  a  peculiar  character.  The 
circumstantial  details  in  it  allow  us  to  examine 
more  closely  the  historical  character  of  these 
accounts.  The  numerous  descriptions  of  the 
mode  of  life  in  those  days  furnish  us  with  a  very 
vivid  picture.  We  meet  everywhere  a  sublime 
simplicity  quite  worthy  of  patriarchal  life,  and 
never  to  be  found  again  in  later  history.  One 
cannot  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  possible 
in  a  later  period,  estranged  from  ancient  simpli- 
city, to  invent  such  a  picture. 

The  fidelity  of  the  author  everywhere  exhibits 
itself.  Neither  the  blemishes  in  the  history  of 
Abraham,  nor  the  gross  sins  of  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
amonff  whom  even  L<!vi,  the  progenitor  of  the 
sacerdotal  race,  forms  no  exception,  are  con- 
oealed. 

The  same  author,  whose  moral  principles  are 
so  much  blamed  by  the  opponents  of  Genesis,  on 
account  of  the  description  given  of  the  life  of 
Jacob,  produces,  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  a 
picture  of  moral  greatness  wmch  could  have 
originated  only  in  facts. 

The  fisiithfiilness  of  the  author  manifests  itself 
also  especialljr  in  the  description  of  the  expe- 
dition of  the  kings  from  Upper  to  Western  Asia ; 
in  his  statements  concerning  the  person  of  Mel- 
chizedek  (Gen.  xiv.) ;  in  the  circumstantial  de- 
tails given  of  the  incidents  occurring  at  the  pur- 
chase of  the  hereditary  burial-place  (ch.  xxiii.) ; 
in  the  genealogies  of  Arabian  tribes  (ch.  xxv.S ; 
in  the  genealogy  of  Edom  (ch.  xxxvi.) ;  and  in 
many  remarkable  details  which  are  interwoven 
with  the  general  accounts.  In  the  history  of 
Joseph  the  patriarchal  history  comes  into  contact 
with  Egypt,  and  here  the  accounts  given  by 
ancient  olisslcai  writers,  as  well  as  the  monu- 
ments of  ^ypt,  ft^quently  furnish  some  splendid 
confirmatjoos.  For  instanoe,  the  account  ^ven 
(xlvii.  13-26)  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Pha- 
raohs became  proprietors  of  all  the  lands,  with 
the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  priests,  is 
oonflrmed  by  Herodotus,  and  by  Diodoms  Sieu- 
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Ins.  The  manner  of  embalming  described  in 
Gen.  1.  entirely  agrees  with  the  description  of 
Herodotus,  ii.  84,  &c. 

For  the  important  commentaries  and  writings 
on  Genesis,  see  the  article  Pentateuch. 

GENNESARETH.    [CinnereTh.] 

GENNESARETH,  LAKE  OF.    [Sea.] 

GENTILES,  a  word  which  means  literally, 
*  the  nations.'  It  was  applied  by.  the  Hebrews  to 
all  individuals  or  communities  not  under  the 
law—that  is,  all  the  nations  of  the  world  except- 
ing the  Jews.  But  in  later  times  some  small 
states,  and  many  individuals,  embraced  the  law : 
and  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Gentiles, 
as  well  as  from  the  Jews,  by  the  name  of  Prose- 
lytes. In  some  places  our  authorized  version 
has  the  word  *  Gentiles'  where  the  original 
should  properly  be  rendered  *  Greeks.' 

GE'RAH,  the  smallest  piece  of  money  among 
the  Hebrews.  Twenty  made  a  shekel ;  one  of 
them  would  therefore  be  worth  three  halfronoe, 
according  to  the  present  value  of  silver  (Exod. 
XXX.  13). 

GE'RAR,  a  town  and  district  on  the  southern- 
most borders  of  Palestine,  in  the  country  of  the 
Philistines,  and  not  far  from  Gaza.  It  was  visited 
by  Abraham  after  the  destruction  of  Sodom  (Gen. 
XX.  1),  and  by  Isaac  v'hen  there  was  a  dearth  in 
the  rest  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xxvi.  1).  The  incidents 
of  their  sojourn  show  that  the  district  was  very 
fertile.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  first  Philistine 
kingdom  we  read  of,  and  cave  name  to  it.  The 
intercourse,  differences,  and  alliances  of  the  He- 
brew fathers  with  the  king  and  people  of  Gerar 
form  a  very  curious  and  interesting  portion  of 
patriarchal  history.  It  was  still  an  important 
place  in  later  times,  as  we  may  gather  from  1 
Chron.  xiv.  IS,  14.  According  to  the  ancient 
accounts  Gerar  lay  in  or  near  a  valley,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  no  other  than  the  great  Wudy  Sheriah 
Cor  one  of  the  branches  of  it),  that  comes  down 
irom  Beersheba;  besides  we  know  that  it  was  in 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  that  it  was  not  far 
fVom  Beersheba  when  Isaac  resided  there  (Gen. 
xxvi.  1,  20,  23;  26-33 ;  comp.  xx.  1).  The  name 
continued  to  exist  (perhaps  as  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tion) for  several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era, 
but  no  traces  of  it  can  now  be  found. 

GER'ASA,  not  Jekash  (not  named  in  the 
Bible),  was  in  the  Decapolis,  and  formed  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Persa.  It  lay  on  elevated 
ground,  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  68"  15'  «=  31® 
45'.  Its  inhabitants  were  mostly  heathen.  After 
the  Roman  conquests  in  the  East,  the  country 
in  which  Gerasa  lies  became  one  of  their  fa- 
vourite colonies,  and  ten  principal  cities  were 
built  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  giving  the  name 
of  Decapolis  to  the  land  in  which  they  stood. 
Gerasa  was  one,  but  not  the  greatest  of  these.  The 
place  was  taken  by  storm  by  Alexander  Jannsus, 
who  was  actuated  by  a  desire  of  gaining  a  large 
treasure.  Alexander  died  near  it  while  besieging 
Regaba.^  Before  the  place  had  time  to  recover 
from  this  calamity-,  it  was  included  among  the 
number  of  those  cities  which  were  burnt  by  the 
enraged  Jews  in  their  vengeance  on  the  Syrians, 
and  on  the  Roman  power  generally,  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  a  number  of  their  nation  at  Coisarea.  A 
terrible  revenge  was  taken  by  other  cities,  but 
Gerasa  is  honourably  excepted.  Annius,  gene- 
ral onder  Vespasian,  took  the  oi^ ;  <  after  whidi 
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he  set  fire  to  their  hoiues/  *  and  what  wat  remain- 
ing  was  all  burnt  down.'  Its  ruins  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Seetzen  and  have  <^n  been  subse- 
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({uently  visited.    They  have  been   pronounced 
superior  *o  those  of  Palmyra. 

GERGESENES'.    [Gadaha.] 

GER'IZIM,  MOUNT.      [Ebal   and  Geri- 

ZIM.] 

GE'RSHOM  (a  stranger  hcre\  one  of  the  two 
sons  (the  other  was  Ehezer)  who  were  bom  to 
Moses  in  the  land  of  Midian  by  Zipporah  (Exod. 
ii.  22 ;  xviii.  3).  These  sons  of  the  ^at  law- 
giver held  no  other  rank  than  that  of  simple  Le- 
vites,  while  the  sons  of  their  uncle  Aaron  enjoyed 
all  the  privileges  of  the  priesthood  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  M).  The  glory  of  being  the  children  of 
^uch  a  father  doubtless  availed  them  more  than 
the  highest  dignities ;  but  we  most  nevertheless 
idmire  the  rare  disinterestedness  of  Moses  in 
making  no  public  provision — as  he  might  so  easily 
have  done— for  his  own  children. 

GER'SHON  (same  as  Gershom),  eldest  son  of  the 
patriarch  Levi,  bom  in  Canaan  before  the  going 
down  into  Egypt.  He  is  only  known  from  his 
name  having  been  given  to  one  of  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  Levitical  tribe.  The  oflSce  of  the 
Gershonites,  during  the  marches  in  the  wilderness, 
•fas  to  carry  the  veils  and  curtains  of  the  taber- 
laclc,  and  their  place  in  the  camp  was  west  of  the 
otiernucle  CGen.  xlvi.  11;  Exod.  vi.  16;  Num. 
ii.  17). 

GE'SHEM  {rain),  one  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  vi.  6).  He  was  pro- 
')ably  a  Samaritan,  although  on  some  account  or 
•ther  designated  an  Arabian  (Neh.  ii.  19),  and 
Mrenis  to  have  been  a  subaltern  officer  at  jera- 
^alem.  He  opposed  the  designs  of  the  Jewish 
uoveraor,  talking  of  them  as  seditious,  and  turning 
them  into  ridicule.  Eventually  he  took  part  in 
the  plots  of  Tobiah  against  the  life  of  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  ii.  19;  vi.  2-9),  about  B.C.  445. 

GE'SHUR,  a  district  of  Syria  (2  Sam.  xv.  8; 
r  Chron.  ii.  23),  which  adjoined,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Jordan,  the  northern  border  of  the  Hebrew 
territory,  and  lay  between  Mount  Hermon,  Maa- 
chah,  and  Bashan  (Dent.  iii.  13,  14;  Josh.  xii.  5). 
According  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land,  as 
defined  by  Moses,  Geshur  would  have  formed  part 
of  it;  but  in  Josh.  xiii.  2,  13,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Israelites  had  expelled  neither  the  Geshurites  nor 


the  Maachathites,  but  dwelt  together  with  them. 
That  the  Hebrews  did  not  afterwards  permanently 
subdue  Geshur  appears  from  the  circumstance 
that,  in  David's  time,  this  district  had  a  king  of 
its  own,  called  Talmai,  whose  daughter,  Maacah, 
was  one  of  the  wives  of  David  (2  Sam.  iii.  3). 
She  was  the  mother  of  Absalom,  who  took  refuge 
with  his  ^ndfiither  after  the  murder  of  Amnon, 
and  remamed  three  years  in  Creshur  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
37 ;  XV.  8).  The  word  Geshur  signifies  a  bridge, 
and  corresponds  with  Uie  Arabic  Jisr  ;  and  in  the 
same  region  where,  according  to  the  above  data, 
we  must  fix  Geshur,  between  Mount  Hermon  and 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  there  still  exists  an  ancient 
stone  bridge  over  the  upper  Jordan,  called  Jisr- 
Beni-Jakub,  or  *the  bridge  of  the  children  of 
Jacob,'  i.  e.  the  Israelites. 

GESH'URITES,  GESHURI ;  1.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  above  region  [Geshdr].  2.  A  people 
in  the  south  of  Palestine,  near  the  Philistines 
(Josh.  xiii.  2  ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8). 

GETHSEM'ANE  (seemingly  from  oil-press), 
the  name  of  a  small  field,  or  garden,  just  out  of 
Jerusalem,  over  the  brook  Kidron,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives.    That  which  is  now 

Sointed  out  as  the  garden  in  which  our  Lord  uu- 
erwent  his  agonv,  occupies  part  of  a  level  space 
between  the  brook  and  tne  foot  of  the  Mount,  and 
corresponds  well  enough  in  situation  and  distance 
with  all  the  conditions  which  the  narrative  re- 
quires. It  is  about  fifty  paces  square,  and  is 
enclosed  by  a  wall  of  no  great  height,  formed  of 
rough  loose  stones.  Eignt  very  ancient  olive- 
trees  now  occupy  this  enclosure,  some  of  which 
are  of  very  large  size,  and  all  exhibit  symptoms 
of  decay  clearly  denoting  their  great  age.  The 
garden  belongs  to  one  of  the  monastic  establish- 
ments, and  much  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve 
the  old  trees  from  destmction.  Dr.  Robinson 
admits  the  probability  that  this  is  the  site  which 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  had  in  view ;  and,  as  no 
other  site  is  suggested  as  preferable,  we  may  be 
content  to  receive  the  traditional  indication. 

GE'ZER,  formerly  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaau- 
ites,  and  situated  in  what  became  the  western  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  The  Canaanites  were 
not  expelled  from  it  at  the  conquest  (Josh.  x.  33 ; 
xvi.  .5,  10;  Judg.  L  29).  It  was,  nevertheless, 
assigned  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  21).  In  after 
times,  having  been,  on  some  occasion,  destroyed 
by  the  Eg}*ptians,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Solomon. 

GIANTS.  These  beings  of  unusual  height  are 
found  in  the  early  history  of  all  nations,  some- 
times of  a  purely  human  origin,  but  more  fre- 
quently supposed  to  have  partaken  also,  in  some 
way,  of  the  supernatural  and  the  divine. 

1.  In  Gen.  vi.  4,  we  have  the  first  mention  of 

fiants— '  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those 
ays ;  and  also  after  tnat,  when  the  sons  of  God 
came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they 
bare  children  to  them,  the  same  became  mighty 
men  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown/  In  our 
judgment  the  bearing  of  this  passage  obviously 
favours  the  common  notion  of  giants,  and  that  the 
rather  because  their  ori^n  is  traced  to  some  un- 
explained connection  with  *  the  sons  of  God,*  that 
is,  with  beings  of  high  endowments,  if  not  of  a 
superior  nature. 

2.  In  Gen.  xiv.  5,  we  meet  with  a  race  termed 
Rephaim,  as  settled  on  the  other  side  of  the  Joi^ 
dan,  in  Ashteroth-Karnaim,  whom  Chedorlaomer 
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defeated.  Of  this  race  was  Og,  king  of  Basban, 
who  alone  remained,  in  the  days  of  Moses 
(Dent  iii.  10),  of  the  remnant  of  the  Rephaim. 
This  race  gave  their  name  to  a  yalley  near  Jeru- 
salem. 

3.  The  Anakim.  In  Nnm.  xiii.,  the  spies  sent 
by  Moses  before  his  army  to  sarvey  the  promised 
land,  report  amon^;  other  things—*  The  people  be 
strong  that  dwell  in  the  land ;  and,  mgreover,  we 
saw  the  children  of  Anak '  (ver.  28).  This  in- 
direct mention  of  the  children  of  Anak  shows  that 
they  were  a  well-known  gigantic  race.  In  the 
d2nd  and  33rd  Terses  the  statement  is  enhanced, 
— *  It  is  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants ; 
and  all  the  people  that  we  saw  in  it  are  men  of 
great  stature.  And  there  we  saw  the  giants,  the 
sons  of  Anak  which  came  of  the  giants ;  and  we 
were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we 
were  in  their  sight/  However  much  of  exagge- 
ration fear  may  have  given  to  the  description,  me 
passage  seems  beyond  a  doubt  to  show  the  writer's 
belief  in  a  race  of  giants  (Deut.  ix.  2).  From 
Deut  ii.  10  it  appears  that  the  size  of  the  Anakim 
became  proverbial,  and  was  used  as  a  standard 
with  which  to  compare  others.  In  the  time  of 
Moses  they  dwelt  in  the  environs  of  Hebron  (Josh, 
xi.  23).  They  consisted  of  three  branches  or 
dans-—*  Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai— the  chil- 
dren of  Anak  *  (Num.  xiii.  22).  They  were  de- 
stroyed by  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  21 ;  xiv.  12 ;  Judg. 
120). 

4.  From  the  remnant  of  the  Anakim  left  in 
Gath  of  the  Philistines  (Judg.  i.  20 ;  Josh.  xiv. 
12)  proceeded  the  famous  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4). 
This  giant  is  said  to  have  been  in  height  six 
cubits  and  a  span.  Other  giants  of  the  Philis- 
tmei  are  mentioned  in  the  passage  before  cited, 
2  Sam.  xxi.  IG,  sq.,  namely  : — 1.  '  Ishbi-benob, 
which  was  of  the  sons  of  the  giant,  the  weight  of 
whose  spear  weighed  three  hundred  shekels  of 
brass,  he  being  girded  with  a  new  sword,  thought 
to  have  slain  David ;  but  Abishai,  the  son  of  Ze- 
ruiah,  succoured  him,  and  smote  the  Philistine 
and  killed  him.'  2.  Saph,  which  was  of  the  sons 
of  the  giant  who  was  slain  by  Sibbechai.  3.  *  A 
roan  of  great  stature,  that  had  on  every  hand  six 
fingers  and  on  every  foot  six  toes,  four  and  twenty 
in  number,  and  he  also  was  bom  to  the  giant ; 
and  when  he  defied  Israel,  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Shimeah,  the  brother  of  David,  slew  him.'  These 
four  were  sons  of  the  giant  in  Gath,  that  is,  pro- 
bably of  the  Goliath  of  Gath  whom  David  slew 
(1  Kings  XX.  8 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  22  ;  1  Sam.  xviL  4). 

5.  Another  race  is  mentioned  in  Deut  ii.  10, 
the  Emim,  who  dwelt  in  the  country  of  the 
Moabites.  They  are  described  as  a  people  *  great 
and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims,  wnich  were 
also  accounted  giants'  (Gen.  xiv.  5). 

6.  The  Zamzummim  also  (Deut  xxi.  20), 
whose  home  was  in  the  land  of  Ammon— '  that 
also  was  accounted  a  land  of  giants :  giants  dwelt 
therein  of  old  time,  and  the  Ammonites  called 
them  Zamzummims,  a  people  great  and  many, 
and  tall  as  the  Anakims ;  but  the  Lord  destroyed 
them  before  them,  and  they  (the  Israelites)  suc- 
ceeded them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead.' 

From  this  enumeration  it  is  clear  that  the 
Scriptures  tell  of  giants  in  the  olden  time,  and  of 
races  of  giants ;  and  that,  though  giants  are  men- 
tioned as  something  singular,  and  consequently 
M  comparatively  rare,  they  appear  to  have  been,  J 
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relatively  to  the  numbers  oi  the  population,  of 
fk«quent  occurrence. 

That  the  primitive  races  of  men  greatly  SDr> 
passed  others  in  stature  is  an  opinion  which  finds 
ample  support  in  ancient  authors  generally ;  and 
at  an  early  period  and  under  favourable  dream- 
stances,  individuals  and  even  tribes  may  have 
reached  an  unusual  height  and  been  of  extraor- 
dinary strength.  But  many  things  concur  to 
show  that  the  size  of  the  race  did  not  differ  ma- 
terially fh>m  what  it  is  at  present  This  is  seen 
in  the  remains  of  human  beings  found  in  tombs ; 
especially  among  the  mummies  of  Egypt  To 
the  same  effect  is  the  size  of  ancient  armour,  as 
well  as  architectural  dimensions,  and  the  mea- 
sures of  leneth  which  have  been  received  from 
antiquity.  Ancient  writers  who  arc  free  from 
the  influence  of  &ble,  are  found  to  give  a  con- 
current testimony. 

That  great  diversity  as  to  height  and  size  pre- 
vails in  the  human  family,  is  well  known.  What 
the  precise  limits  may  be  within  which  nature 
has  worked  in  the  formation  of  man,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  latitudes  are  well  known  to  be  below 
the  ordinary  standard,  many  of  them  scarcely 
exceeding  four  feet ;  while  in  temperate  climates 
the  height  of  the  human  race  averages  from  four 
feet  and  a  half  to  six  feet ;  and  instances  are  not 
wanting  of  pextons  who  measured  eight  or  nine 
feet 

The  possibility  of  a  race  of  giants  cannot  well 
be  denied.  There  is  a  known  tendency  in  the 
human  frame  to  perpetuate  peculiarities  which 
have  been  once  evolved.  Why  not  extraordinary 
*  prooerity'  as  well  as  any  other?  In  feet,  the 
propagation  of  stature,  whether  high  or  low,  is  a 
phenom'^non  which  we  all  see  presented  daily 
before  our  own  eyes.  Tall  parents  give  birth  to 
tall  children.  The  tallness  is  found  to  remain  in 
families;  and,  doubtless,  did  not  circumstances 
intervene  to  reduce  the  stature  by  intermarriage 
with  short  persons,  th^  unusual  height  would  be 
perpetuated  in  any  given  line.  The  inhabitants 
of  Potsdam,  descended  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
famous  regiment  of  tall  grenadiers  which  Fre- 
derick of  Prussia  took  so  much  pains  to  bring 
together,  are  said  to  be  still  remarkable  for  ex- 
ceeding the  avera^  height  The  fkmily  of  Sca- 
ligers  appears  to  have  l^n  unusually  talL 

GIB'bETHON,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  which 
was  included  in  the  territories  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  44),  and  was  assi^ed  to  the  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi.  23).  It  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Uie 
Philistines  in  the  time  of  Nadab,  kin^  of  Israel, 
who  besieged  it,  and  was  slain  under  its  walls  by 
Baasha,  one  of  his  own  officers  ^1  Kings  xx.  27 ; 
xvi.  1 5).     Nothing  is  known  of  its  site. 

GIB'EAH.  There  were  several  places  of  this 
name,  which,  as  before  remarked  [Geba],  is  the 
feminine  form  of  the  word  Gibeah,  and  signifies 
a  hill.  Without  doubt  all  the  places  so  named 
were  situated  upon  hills. 

1.  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  is  historically  the 
most  important  of  the  places  bearing  this  name. 
It  is  often  mentioned  m  Scripture.  It  was  the 
scene  of  that  abominable  transaction  which  in- 
volved in  its  consequences  almost  the  entire 
extirpation  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Judg.  xix. 
14,  sq.).  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Saul,  and 
continued  to  be  his  residence  after  he  became 
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tang  (1  Sam.  x.  26;  xi.  4;  xt.  83;  xxiiL  19; 
xxvi.  1);  and  here  was  the  scene  of  Jonathan's 
romantic  exploit  against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xiT.).  It  vas  doubtless  on  account  of  this  its 
intimate  connection  with  Saul,  that  the  Gibeonites 
hanged  up  here  his  seven  descendants  (*2  Sam. 
xxi.  6).  Jerome  speaks  of  Gibeah  as,  in  his  time, 
level  with  the  ground,  and  since  then  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  visited  by  travelleis  till 
recently.  Dr.  Robinson,  who  made  many  valu- 
able obierrations  in  this  neighbourhood,  detected 
Gibeah  in  the  small  and  half-ruined  village  of 
Jeba,  which  lies  upon  a  low,  conical,  or  rather 
round  eminence,  on  the  broad  ridge  which  shelves 
down  towards  the  Jordan  valley,  and  spreads  out 
below  the  village  in  a  fine  sloping  plain.  The 
views  of  the  I&ul  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  and  of 
the  Eastern  mountains,  are  here  very  extensive. 
Among  the  ruins  some  large  hewn  stones,  indica- 
ting antiquity,  are  occasionally  seen.  This 
place  is  about  five  mil^  north  by  east  fh>m  Jera- 
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2.  Gibeah  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  ^osh. 
XT.  57),  which,  under  the  name  of  Gabaatha,  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  place  twelve  Roman  miles  from 
Elentheropolis,  and  state  that  the  grave  of  the 
proi>het  IiabaJLkuk  was  there  to  be  seen.  Dr. 
Robinson  identifies  it  with  the  village  of  Jebah, 
which  stands  upon  an  isolated  hill,  m  the  midst 
of  Wady-el-Musnrr,  about  ten  miles  south-west  of 
Jerusalem. 

3.  GiBBAH  in  Mount  Ephraim,  called  Gibeah 
of  Phixkeas,  where  the  hieh-priest  Eleazar,  son  of 
Aaron,  was  buried  by  his  son  Phineas  (Josh. 
xxiv.  33).  Dr.  Robinson  finds  it  in  a  narrow 
valley  called  Wady-el- Jib,  the  Geeb  of  Maundrell, 
lying  just  midway  on  the  road  between  Jerusa- 
lem and  Shechemu 

GIFEON,  a  town  celebrated  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, but  not  mcAtioned  in  the  New.  It  was 
'  a  great  city,'  as  one  of  the  royal  cities ;  and  to 
its  jurisdiction  originally  belonged  Beeroth, 
Chephirah,  and  Kiijath-jearim  (Josh.  ix.  17 ;  x. 
2).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
deception  practised  by  the  inhabitants  upon 
Joshua,  by  which,  although  Canaanites  (Hivites), 
they  induced  the  Jewish  leader  not  only  to  make 
a  league  with  them,  and  to  spare  their  lives  and 
cities,  but  also,  in  their  defence,  to  make  war 
upon  the  five  kings  by  whom  they  were  besieged. 
It  was  in  the  great  battle  which  followed,  that  *  the 
sun  stood  stiU  upon  Gibeon'  (Josh.  x.  12, 1-14). 
The  place  afterwards  fell  to  the  lot  of  Benj|min, 
and  beoune  a  LevitioU  city  (Josh,  xviii.  25; 
xxi.  17),  where  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  for 
many  years  under  David  and  Solomon  (I  Chron. 
xvi.  89 ;  xxi.  29 ;  2  Chron.  i.  3),  the  ark  being 
at  the  same  time  at  Jerusalem  C2  Chron.  i.  4% 
It  was  here,  as  bemg  the  place  or  the  altar,  that 
the  Toung  Solomon  offered  a  thousand  bumt- 
ofiermgs,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  vision  which 
left  him  the  wisest  of  men  (I  Kings  iii.  4-15 ; 
2  Chron.  i.  3-13).  This  was  the  place  where 
Abner's  challenge  to  Joab  brought  defeat  upon 
himself,  and  d^th  upon  his  brother  Ashaei  ^2 
Sam.  ii.  12-32),  and  where  Amasa  was  afterwards 
sUin  by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  8-12).  None  of  these 
passages  mark  the  site  of  Gibeon ;  but  there  are 
indications  of  it  in  Josephus,  who  places  it  fifty 
Madia  north-west  from  Jerusalem ;  and  in  Jerome : 
which  leave  little  doubt  that  Gibeon  is  to  be  iden- 


tified with  the  place  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
El-Jib. 

El-Jib  is  a  moderately  sized  village,  seated  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  five  miles  north  by  west 
from  Jerusalem.  The  houses  stand  verv  Irregu- 
larly  and  unevenly,  sometimes  almost  above  one 
another.  They  seem  to  be  chiefly  rooms  in  old 
massive  ruins,  which  have  fallen  down  in  every 
direction.  One  large  building  still  remains,  pro- 
bably a  former  castle  or  tower  of  strength. 
Towards  the  east  the  ridge  of  the  hill  sinks  a 
littie,  and  here,  a  few  rods  from  the  village,  just 
below  the  top  of  the  ridse  towards  the  north,  is  a 
fine  fountain  of  water.  It  is  in  a  cave,  excavated 
in  and  under  the  high  rock,  so  as  to  form  a  large 
subterranean  reservoir.  Not  fiir  below  it,  among 
olive-trees,  are  the  remains  of  an  open  reservoir, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length  by 
one  hundred  in  breadth.  It  was  doubtless 
designed  to  receive  the  superfluous  waters  of  the 
cavern,  and  there  can  be  litUe  question  but  that 
this  was  *the  Pool  of  Gibeon'  mentioned  in 
2  Sam.  ii.  13;  and,  in  the  whole,  we  find  the 
'  Great  [or  many]  waters  of  Gibeon'  of  Jer.  xli. 
12. 

GIB'LITES,  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
district  of  Gebal  in  Phoenicia,  34°  7'  N.  lat,,  35° 
42'  E.  long.,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
under  Mount  Lebanon.  *  The  land  of  the  Gib- 
lites,'^with  *  all  Lebanon,'  was  assigned  to  the 
Israelites  by  the  original  appointment  (Josh.  xiii. 
5) ;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  they  ever  possessed 
themselves  of  it  The  Giblites  are  denoted  by 
the  word  rendered  *  stone-squarers '  in  1  Kings  v. 
18 ;  from  which  it  would  seem  that  they  were 
then  subject  to,  or  in  close  connection  with  Tyre. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  Gebal,  or  the  one  in 
Edom,  is  that  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7.  But 
in  Ezek.  xx-^i.  9,  the  Phoenician  Giblites  are  dis- 
tinctiy  mentioned  as  such,  and  preferably  em- 
ploved  upon  the  shipping  which  formed  the  glory 
and  strength  of  T^-re. 

Gebal  was  an  important  place,  and  celebrated 
for  the  birth  and  worship  of  Adonis,  the  Syrian 
Thammuz.  The  town  still  subsists  under  the 
name  of  Jebail.  It  is  seated  on  a  rising  ground 
near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  which  .here 
approaches  close  to  the  coast  It  is  walled  on  the 
three  sides  towards  the  land,  and  open  on  the 
West  towards  the  sea,  being  perhaps  about  half  a 
mile  in  cireuit  Within  the  wall,  which  seems  of 
the  age  of  the  Crusades,  the  chief  building  is  an 
old  castie,  which  has  received  modem  repairs, 
and  is  now  used  as  the  abode  of  the  agha  or  com- 
mandant There  are  three  or  four  open  and  lofty 
buildings  belonging  to  the  chief  people  of  the 
place,  a  mosque  with  a  low  minaret,  and  an  old 
Maronite  chureh  of  good  masonry;  but  the 
houses  generally  are  of  poor  construction,  and 
nearly  half  the  space  withm  the  walls  is  occupied 
with  the  gardens  of  the  inhabitants.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  2000. 

GID'EON  {destroyer),  sumamed  Jebubbaal 
or  Jerubbesheth,  mth  Judge  in  Israel,  and  the 
first  of  them  whose  history  is  cireumstantially 
narrated.  He  was  the  son  of  Joash,  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  and  resided  at  Ophrah  in  Gilead 
beyond  the  Jordan. 

The  Midianites,  in  conjunction  with  theAma- 
lekites  and  other  nomade  tribes,  invaded  the 
country  every  year,  at  the  season  of  produce,  in 
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great  nombera,  with  their  flocks  and  herds. 
They  plundered  and  trampled  down  the  fields, 
the  vineyards,  and  the  gardens ;  tiiey  seised  the 
cattle,  and  plundered  man  and  house,  rioting  in 
the  country,  after  the  manner  which  the  Bedouin 
Arabs  practise  at  this  day.  After  Israel  had 
b^n  humbled  by  seven  jjrears  of  this  treatment, 
the  Lord  raised  up  a  deliverer  in  the  person  of 
Gideon.  He  was  threshing  com  by  stealth,  for 
fear  of  its  being  taken  away  by  the  Midianites, 
when  an  angel  of  God  appeared  before  him,  and 
thus  saluted  him :  —  *  the  Lord  is  with  thee,  thou 
mighty  man  of  yalour/  Gideon  expressed  some 
doubt  whether  God  was  still  with  a  people  sub- 
ject to  such  affliction,  and  was  answered  by  the 
most  unexpected  commission — *Go  in  this  thy 
might,  and  tbou  shalt  save  Israel  from  the  hand 
of  3ie  Midianites:  have  not  I  sent  thee?*  Gideon 
still  urged,  *  Wherewith  shall  I  save  Israel  ?  Be- 
hold my  femily  is  poor  in  Manasseb,  and  I  am 
the  least  in  my  father's  house/  The  *  Where- 
with* was  answered  by  'Surely  I  will  be  with 
thee.'  He  then  demurred  no  more,  but  pressed 
his  hospitality  upon  the  heavenly  stranger,  who, 
however,  ate  not  of  what  was  set  before  him,  but 
directing  Gideon  to  lay  it  out  upon  the  rock  as 
upon  an  altar,  it  was  consumed  bv  a  super- 
natural fire,  and  the  an^el  disappeared.  Assured 
by  this  of  his  commission,  Gideon  proceeded  at 
once  to  cast  down  the  local  image  and  altjir  of 
Baal ;  and,  when  the  people  would  have  avenged 
this  insult  to  their  raise  god,  their  anger  was 
averted  through  the  address  of  his  father,  who, 
b^  dwelling  on  the  inability  of  Baal  to  avenge 
himself,  more  than  insinuated  a  doubt  of  his  com- 
petency to  protect  his  followers.  This  was  a 
favourite  argument  among  the  Hebrews  against 
idolatry.  It  occurs  often  in  the  prophets,  and 
was  seldom  urged  upon  idolatrous  Israelites  with- 
out some  effect  upon  their  consciences. 

Gideon  soon  found  occasion  to  act  upon  his 
Idgh  commission.  The  allied  invaders  were  en- 
camped in  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon, 
when  he  blew  the  trumpet,  and  thus  gathered 
round  him  a  daily  increasing  host,  the  summons 
to  arms  which  it  implied  having  been  transmitted 
through  the  northern  tribes  by  special  messengers. 
The  inquietude  connected  with  great  enterprises 
is  more  sensibly  felt  some  days  l)efore  than  at  the 
moment  of  action ;  and  hence  the  two  miraculous 
signs  which,  on  the  two  nights  preceding  the 
march,  were  required  and  given  as  tokens  of  vic- 
tory. The  first  night  a  fleece  was  laid  out  in  the 
middle  of  an  open  threshing-floor,  and  in  the 
morning  it  was  quite  wet,  while  the  soil  was  dry 
all  around.  The  next  night  the  wonder  wss  re- 
versed, the  soil  being  wet  and  the  fleece  perfectly 
dry  (Judg.  vii.). 

Encouraged  by  these  divine  testimonies,  Gideon 
commenced  his  march,  and  advanced  to  the  brook 
Harod,  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  He  was  here  at 
the  head  of  32,000  men ;  but,  lest  so  large  a  host 
should  assume  the  glory  of  the  coming  deliver- 
ance, which  of  right  belonged  to  God  only,  two 
operations,  remarkable  both  in  motive  and  pro- 
cedure, reduced  this  large  host  to  a  mere  handful 
of  men.  First,  by  divine  direction,  proclamation 
was  made  that  all  the  fiiint-hearted  might  with- 
draw |j|(ind  no  fewer  than  22,000  availed  them- 
,  selve«»f  the  indulgence.  The  remaining  10,000 
;  were  still  declared  too  numerous :   they  were 
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therefore  all  taken  down  to  the  brook,  when  only 
those  who  lapped  the  water  flrom  their  bands^ 
like  active  men  in  haste,  were  reserved  for  the  j 
enterprise,  while  all  those  who  lay  down  leisurely  i 
to  drmk  were  excluded.  The  former  numbered  ! 
no  more  than  300,  and  these  were  the  appointed  ^ 
vanquishers  of  the  huge  host  which  covered  the , 
great  plain  ( Juds.  vii.  1-8).  { 

The  overheard  relation  of  a  dream,  by  which 
Gideon  was  encouraged  (Jnd^.  vii.  9-14),  and  the 
remarkable  stratagem,  with  pitchers  and  torches, 
by  which  he  overcame  (ver.  15-23),  are  weD 
known. 

The  routed  Midianites  fled  towards  the  Jordan, 
but  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter,  the  coun- 
try being  now  roused  in  pursuit  of  the  flying 
oppressor.  The  Ephraimites  rendered  good  ser- 
vice by  seizing  the  lower  fords  of  the  Jordan, 
and  cutting  off  all  who  attempted  escape  in  that 
direction,  while  Gideon  himself  pursued  beyond 
the  river  those  who  escaped  by  the  upper  fords. 
Gideon  crossed  the  Jordan  a  little  below  where 
it  leaves  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  in  pursuit  of 
the  Midianitish  princes  Zeba  and  Zalmunna.  On 
that  side  the  river,  however,  his  victory  was  not 
believed  or  understood,  and  the  people  still  trem- 
bled at  the  very  name  of  the  Midianites.  Hence 
he  could  obtain  no  succour  from  the  places  which 
he  passed,  and  town  after  town  refused  to  supply 
even  victuals  to  his  fatigued  and  hungir,  but 
still  stout-hearted  troop.  He  denounced  ven- 
^ance  upon  them,  but  postponed  its  execution 
nil  his  return ;  and  when  he  did  return,  with 
the  two  princes  as  his  prisoners,  he  by  no  means 
spared  those  towns  which,  like  Succoth  and 
Fennel,  had  added  insult  to  injury  (Jadg.  viii. 
4-17). 

In  his  days  captives  of  distinction  taken  in  war 
were  almost  invariably  slain.  Zeba  and  Zal- 
munna had  made  up  their  minds  to  this  &te ; ; 
and  yet  it  was  Gideon's  intention  to  have  spared  ' 
them,  till  he  learned  that  they  had  put  to  death 
his  own  brothers  under  the  same  drcumstances ; 
upon  which,  as  the  avenger  of  their  blood,  he 
slew  the  captives  with  his  oirn  hand  (Judg.  viii. 
18-21). 

Among  the  fugitives  taken  by  the  Ephraimites 
were  two  distinguished  emirs  of  Midian,  named 
Oreb  and  Zeeb,  whom  they  put  to  death.    They 
took  their  heads  over  to  Gideon,  which  amounted 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  leadership ;  but  still . 
the  always  haughty  and  jealous  Ephraimites  were 
greatly  annoyed  that  they  had  not  in  the  first  in-  ' 
stance  been  summoned  to  the  field  *,  and  serious  | 
consequences  mi^ht  have  followed,  but  for  the 
tact  of  Gideon  m  speaking  in  a  lowly  spirit  of 
his  own  doings  in  comparison  with  theirs  (Judg.  I 
vii.  14  ;  viii.  1,  sq.).  I 

Gideon  having  thus  delivered  Israel  from  the  , 
most  afflictive  tyranny  to  which  they  had  been 
subject  since  they   quitted  Egypt,   the  grateful 
people,  and  particularly  the  northern  tribes,  made 
him  an  offer  of  the  crown  for  himself  and  his  sons.  | 
But  the  hero  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  . 
true  position,  and  with  the  principles  of  the  theo-  . 
cratical  government,  to  accept  this  unguarded 
offer :  •  I  will  not  rule  over  you,'  he  said,  *  neither 
shall  my  son  rule  over  you :  Jehovab,  he  shall 
rule  over  you.'    He  would  only  accept  the  golden 
ear-rings  which  the  victors  had  taken  from  the 
ears  of  their  slaughtered  foes  [Ear-rings]  ;  and  a 
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eloth  bein^  spread  oat  toreoeiye  tliem,  the  admir- 
ing Israelites  threw  in,  not  only  the  ear-rinps, 
but  other  ornaments  of  gold,  including  the  chains 
of  the  royal  camels,  and  added  the  purple  robes 
which  the  slain  monarchs  had  worn,  being  the 
first  indication  of  purple  as  a  royal  colour.  The 
ear-rings  alone  weighed  1700  shekels,  equal  to  74 
pounds  4  ounces,  and  worth,  at  the  present  -value 
if  gold,  about  33001.  With  this  *  Gideon  made 
in  ephod,  and  put  it  in  his  city,  even  in  Ophrah ; 
ind  all  Israel  went  thither  a  whoring  after  it; 
which  thing  became  a  snare  unto  Gideon  and  to 
his  house.'  An  ephod,  at  least  that  of  the  high- 
priest,  was  an  outer  garment  like  a  sleeveless 
tunic,  to  which  was  attached  the  oracular  breast- 
piat«»  composed  of  twelve  precious  stones  set  in 
gold,  and  graven  with  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes.  Another  plainer  description  of  ephod  was 
worn  by  the  common  priests.  The  object  of 
Gideon  in  making  an  ephod  with  his  treasure  is 
not  very  clear.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  Iherely 
desired  as  a  trophy  of  Israel's  deliverance :  if 
so.  It  was  a  veiy  strange  one.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  as  Gideon  had,  on  his  being  first  called 
to  his  high  mission,  been  instructed  to  build  an 
altar  and  offer  sacrifice  at  this  very  place,  he  con- 
ceived himself  authorised,  if  not  required,  to  have 
there  a  sacerdotal  establishment— for  at  least  the 
tribes  beyond  the  river— where  sacrifices  might 
be  regularly  offered;  In  this  case  the  worship 
rendered  there  was  doubtless  in  hononr  of  Jeho- 
vah, but  was  still,  however  well  intended,  highly 
schismatical  and  irregular.  Even  in  his  lifetime 
it  must  have  had  tlie  effect  of  withdrawing  the 
attention  of  the  pecFple  east  of  the  Jordan  from 
the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and  thus  so  fiir  tended 
to  facilitate  the  step  into  actual  idolatry,  which 
was  taken  soon  after  Gideon's  death.  The  proba- 
bility of  this  explanation  is  strengthened  when  we 
recollect  the  schismatical  sacerdotal  establish- 
ments which  were  formed  by  Micah  on  Mount 
Ephraim,  and  by  the  Danites  at  Laish  (Jndg. 
xvii.  6-13;  xviii.  29-31). 

The  remainder  of  Gideon's  life  was  peaceable. 
He  had  seventy  sons  by  many  wives,  and  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  after  he  had  *  ruled  Israel' 
(principallv  the  northern  tribes  and  those  beyond 
the  river)  for  forty  years:  B.C.  1249  to  1209.  He 
is  mentioned  in  the  discourse  of  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
xii.  11),  and  his  name  occurs  in  Heb.  xi.  32, 
among  those  of  the  heroes  of  the  fiiith. 

1.  GrHON,  a  fountain  near  Jerusalem.  The 
place  outside  the  city  to  which  the  young  Solo- 
mon was  taken  to  be  anointed  king,  was  called 
Gihon,  but  its  direction  is  not  indicated  (1  Kings 
i.  33,  38).  Subsequently  king  Hezekiah '  stopped 
the  upper  water-course  [or  upper  out>flow  oi  the 
waters]  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down 
to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David  (2  Chron. 
xxxii.  30;  xxxiii.  14).  Tliis  was,  perhaps,  on 
occasion  of  the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army 
under  Sennacherib,  when,  to  prevent  the  besiegers 
from  finding  water,  great  numbers  of  the  people 
laboured  with  much  diligence  in  stopping  the 
water  of  the  fountains  without  the  dty,  and  in 
particular  of  '  the  brook  that  ran  through  the 
midst  of  the  land  *  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  3,  4).  The 
author  of  the  book  of  Sirach  (xlviii.  17)  also 
states,  that  *  Hezekiah  brought  water  into  the 
midstof  the  city ;  he  dug  with  iron  into  the  rock, 
and  built  fountains  for  the  waters.'    The  foun- 
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tain  of  Gihon  is  also  mentioned  by  Josephns. 
From  a  comparison  of  these  passages  the  editor  of 
the  Pictorial  Bible  (on  2  Chron.  xxxii.)  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  since  confirmed  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son, that  there  existed  anciently  a  fountain  of 
Gihon,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  which  was 
*  stopped '  or  covered  over  by  Hezekiah,  and  its 
waters  brought  by  subterraneous  channels  into 
the  city.  Before  that  time  it  would  naturally 
have  fiowed  down  through  the  valley  of  Gihon, 
and  probably  formed  the  brook  wluch  was  stopped 
at  the  same  time.  '  The  fountain  may  have  been 
stopped,  and  its  waters  thus  secured  very  easily 
by  digeing  deep  and  erecting  over  it  one  or  more 
vaulted  subterranean  chambers.' 

2.  GIHON;  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  of 
Paradise.    [Paradise.^ 

GIL'BOA,  a  mountain  memorable  for  the  de- 
feat of  Saul  by  the  Philistines,  where  his  three 
sons  were  slain,  and  where  he  himself  died  by  his 
own  hand  (1  &m.  xxviii.  4;  xxxi.  1-8  ;  2  Sam. 
i.  6-21).  The  circumstances  of  the  narrative 
would  alone  suffice  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
mountains  which  bound  the  great  pUin  of  Esdra- 
elon  on  the  south-east,  and  are  interposed  between 
it  and  the  Jordan  valley.  Here  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  ridges  with  a  general  direction  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  separated  by  valleys  running 
in  the  same  direction.  The  largest  of  these  valleys 
is  the  southernmost :  it  is  a  broad  deep  plain  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  wide,  and  leading  direct  into 
the  Jordan  valley.  This  is  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tinctively (for  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  some- 
times so  called)  the  Valley  of  JezreeL  The 
mountains  which  bound  it  on  the  north  appear  to 
be  those  of  Little  Hermon ;  and  the  higher  moun- 
tains which  bound  it  on  the  south  undoubtedly 
form  Mount  Gilboa.  There  is  still,  indeed,  an 
inhabited  village,  in  whose  name  of  Jelbon  that 
of  Gilboa  may  be  recognised. 

GIL'EAD.  1.  A  group  of  mountains  connected 
with  Lebanon  by  means  of  Mount  Hermon.  It 
begins  not  fiir  from  the  latter,  and  extends  south- 
ward to  the  sources  of  the  brooks  Jabbok  and 
Amon,  thus  enclosing  the  whole  eastern  part  of 
the  land  be}ond  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xxxi.  21 ;  Cant, 
iv.  1).  According  to  Michaelis,  this  mountain, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  country  so  called,  must 
be  situated  beyond  the  region  sketched  in  our 
maps,  and  somewhere  about  the  Euphrates. 

2.  (a)  The  name  of  a  large  districa  beyond  the 
Jordan,  continually  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
in  contradistinction  to,  or  apart  from,  Bashan 
(Deut.  iii.  13;  Josh.  xii.  5;  xiii.  11 ;  xvii.  1 ;  2 
Kings  X.  S3;  1  Chron.  v.  16;  Mic.  vii.  14); 
though,  to  judge  from  its  geographical  position  (as 
given  Num.  xxxii.  26;  Deut  iii.  12),  it  must 
have  comprised  the  entire  possessions  of  the  two 
tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  and  even  the  southern 
part  of  Manasseh  (Deut  iii.  13 ;  Num.  xxxii.  40; 
Josh.  xvii.  1-6).  The  cities  Ramotb,  Jabosh, 
and  Jazer,  are  usually  designated  as.  lying  in 
Gilead. 

This  region  was  distinguished  for  its  rich  pas- 
tures (Num.  xxxii.  1)  and  aromatic  simples; 
from  which  latter  different  sorts  of  balsam  were 
prepared — facts  confirmed  by  modem  travellers, 
with  the  addition  that  the  whole  region  is  covered 
with  groups  of  limestone  mountains,  intersected 
by  fertile  valleys. 

(6)  The  name  of  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the 
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Jordan  (Deat.  xxxW.  1 ;  coxnp.  2  Kings  z.  83; 
Jude.  XX.  1). 

Tne  name  GiUad  oontinned  to  be  used,  in  a 
general  and  geographical  sense,  eren  after  the 
exile. 

1.  GIL'GALy  the  place  vhere  the  Israelites 
formed  their  first  encampment  in  Palestine,  and 
which  continued  for  some  time  to  be  their  head- 
quarters  while  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  land 
(Josh,  iv.  19,  20;  ix.  6  :  X.  6,  7,  &c.).  It  was 
here  that  the  v  set  up  the  twelve  stones  which  thev 

j  took  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  (iv.  19),  which 
another  head  will  bring  under  consideration 
[Stones].  Samuel  used  to  visit  Gilgal  in  his 
annual  circuit  as  a  judge ;  and  here  there  was  a 
school  of  the  prophets  (I  Sam.  vii.  16 ;  2  Kings 
iv.  38).  There  is  no  notice  of  the  place  utter  the 
Captivitv.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  name 
belonged  at  first  to  a  town,  although  Gilgal 
eventually  became  an  inhabited  place.  It  appears 
to  have  been  early  abandoned,  and  Josephus  does 
not  seem  to  mention  it  as  existing  in  his  time. 
This  writer  places  it  on  the  east  border  of  Jericho, 
ten  stadia  from  that  city,  and  .fifty  from  the 
Jordan.  From  this  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  village  of  the  psendo- 
JerichO)  Riha,  which  is  about  the  assigned  distance 
from  the  river.  No  trace  of  the  name  or  site  can 
now  be  discovered. 

2.  GILGAXi,  a  place  in  the  region  of  Dor, 
whose  king  was  subdued  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  23). 
The  Gilgal  of  Neh.  xii.  29,  and  1  Mace  ix.  2,  is 
probably  the  same  as  this ;  as  well  as  the  ancient 
Galgala,  which  Ensebius  and  Jerome  place  six 
Roman  miles  north  of  Antipatris.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood there  is  still  a  village  called  Jiljuleh, 
which  probably  represents  the  ancient  site. 

GIRDLE.  The  original  word  translated 'girdle' 


Uttrall y  means  a  band  or  bandog,  and  from  the 
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places  in  which  it  occurs  it  appears  to  hare  been 
made  of  fine  linen,  variously  wrought  and  used  to 
bind  as  a  girdle  about  the  body  of  persons  in  autho- 
rity, especially  the  Jewish  priesU  (Exod.  xxix.  9 ; 
xxviiL  39 ;  xxxix.  29;  Lev.  viii.  18;  Isa.  xxiL 
21).  These  girdles  may  be  considered  as  fairlv 
represented  by  those  which  we  observe  on  such 
persons  in  the  Egyptian  paintings. 

GIR'GASHITES,  one  of  the  famihes  of  Cknaan, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  settled  in  that  part 
of  the  country  which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  htJu: 
of  Gennesaretb. 

The  Girgashites  are  conjectured  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  large  &mily  of  the  Hivites,  as  they  are 
omitted  in  nine  out  of  ten  places  in  which  the 
nations  or  fiumilies  of  Canaan  are  mentioned,  while 
in  the  tenth  thev  are  mentioned,  and  the  Hivites 
omitted.  Josephus  states  that  nothing  bat  the 
name  of  the  Girgashites  remained  in  his  time.  In 
the  Jewish  commentaries  of  R.  Nachman,  and 
elsewhere,  the  Girgashites  are  described  as  having 
retired  into  Africa,  fearing  the  power  of  God ; 
and  Prooopins,  in  his  Htwtory  <f  the  VandaU, 
mentions  an  ancient  inscription  in  Mauritania 
Tingitana,  stating  that  the  inhabitants  had  fled 
thither  from  the  face  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nvn. 
The  &ct  of  such  a  migration  is  not  unlikely :  b«t 
we  have  very  serious  doubts  respecting  the  in- 
scription. 

GITOITES,  inhabitants  or  natives  of  Oath 
(Josh.  xiii.  3).  Obed-edom,  although  a  Levite, 
is  called  a  Gittite  (2  Sam.  vt  10),  possibly  be- 
cause he  had  been  with  David  when  at  Gath, 
but  much  more  probably  from  hit  being  a  nadve 
of  Gath-rimmon,  which  was  a  city  of  the  Levites. 
There  seems  no  reason  for  extending  this  inter- 
pretation to  Ittai  (2  Sam.  xv.  19),  seemg  that 
David  expresslv  calls  him  *a  stranger"  (fo- 
reigner), and,  what  is  more,  *  an  exile.'  He  was 
at  the  head  of  600  men,  who  were  also  Gittites, 
for  they  are  called  Tver.  22)  his  *  brethren.' 
They  appear  to  have  ic>nned  a  foreign  troop  of 
experienced  warriors,  chiefly  troaa.  Gath,  in  the 
pay  and  service  of  David ;  which  they  had  per- 
naps  entered  in  the  first  instance  for  the  sake  of 
sharing  in  the  booty  obtainable  in  his  wars.  We 
can  conceive  that  the  presence  of  such  a  troop 
must  have  been  useful  to  the  kin^  in  giving  to 
the  Hebrew  army  that  organisation  and  disci- 
pline which  it  did  not  possess  before  his  time. 

GIT'TITH,  a  word  which  occurs  in  the  title 
of  Ps.  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv.    pPsAOis.] 

GLASS,  according  to  Plmy,  was  disoovered 
by  what  is  termed  accident  Some  merchants 
kindled  a  fire  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Pbos- 
nicia  which  lies  near  Ptolemais,  between  the  foot 
of  Carmel  and  Tyre,  at  a  spot  where  the  river 
Belus  casts  the  fine  sand  which  it  brings  down ; 
but,  as  they  were  without  the  usual  means  of 
suspending  their  cooking  vessels,  they  employed 
for  that  purpose  logs  of  nitre,  their  vessel  being 
laden  with  that  substance;  the  fire  fusing  the 
nitre  and  the  sand  produced  glass.  The  Si- 
doniaus,  in  whose  vicinity  the  discovery  was 
made,  took  it  up,  and  having  in  process  of  time 
carried  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
gained  thereby  both  wealth  and  fiune.  Other 
nations  became  their  pupils;  the  Romans  espe- 
cially attained  to  very  high  skill  in  the  art  of 
fusing,  blowing,  and  colouring  class.  Even 
glass  mirrors  were  invented  by  ue  Sidonians. 


GLASS 

This  aoooant  of  Pliny  is  in  sabstanoe  conobo- 
ratcd  by  Strabo  and  by  Josephus.  Yet,  notwith- 
stnding  this  explicit  statement,  it  was  long  de- 
nied that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
^lass  properly  so  called ;  nor  did  the  denial  en- 
tirely disappear  even  when  Pompeii  offered 
evidences  of  its  want  of  foundation.  Our  know- 
ledge of  E^ypt  has,  however,  set  the  matter  at 
rest— showing  at  the  same  time  how  careful  men 
should  be  in  setting  up  mere  abstract  reasonings 
in  opposition  to  the  direct  testimony  of  history. 
Wilkmson,  in  his  Ancient  Egyptians  (iii.  88,  sq.), 
has  adduced  the  fullest  evidence  that  glass  was 
known  to  and  made  by  that  ingenious  people  at 
a  very  ^&rly  period  <n  their  national  existence. 
Upward  of  3500  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  the 
fint  Osirtasen,  they  appear  to  have  practised  the 
art  of  blowing  glass.   The  process  is  represented 
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in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan,  executed  in  the 
reign  of  that  monarch.  In  the  same  age  images 
of  glazed  pottery  were  common.  Ornaments  of 
glass  were  made  by  them  about  1500  years  b.c.  ; 
n>r  a  bead  of  that  date  has  been  found,  being  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  as  that  of  our  crown 
glass.  Many  glass  bottles,  &c.  have  been  met 
with  in  the  tombs,  some  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
Glass  vases  were  used  for  holdbe  wine  as  early 
as  the  Exodus.  Such  was  the  skill  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  this  manu&cture,  that  they  successfully 
counterfeited  the  amethyst,  and  other  precious 
stones.  It  was  sometimes  used  by  the  Egyptians 
even  for  coffins.  They  also  employed  it,  not  only 
for  drinking  utensils  and  ornaments  of  the  person, 
but  for  mosaic-work,  the  figures  of  deities,  and 
sacred  emblems,  attaining  to  exquisite  workman- 
ship, and  a  surprising  brilliancy  of  colour.  The 
art  too  of  cuttrngglasis  was  known  to  them  at  the 
most  remote  periods ;  for  which  purpose,  as  we 
learn  from  Plinv,  the  diamond  was  uised.  That 
the  ancients  had  mirrors  of  glass  is  clear  from 
the  above-cited  words  of  Piin^^ ;  but  the  mirrors 
found  in  Egypt  are  made  of  mixed  metal,  chiefly 
copper.  So  admirably  did  the  skill  of  the  Egyp- 
tians succeed  in  the  composition  of  metals,  that 
their  mirrors  were  susceptible  of  a  polish  which 
has  been  but  partially  revived  at  the  present  day. 
The  mirror  was  nearly  round,  having  a  handle 
of  wood,  stone,  or  metal.  The  form  varied  with 
the  taste  of  the  owner.  The  same  kind  of  metal 
mirror  was  used  by  the  Israelites,  who,  doubtless, 
brought  it  fW>m  Egypt.    In  Exod.  xxxviii.  8,  it 


is  expressly  said  that  Moses  'made  tbe  \ayer  of 
brass  of  the  looking-glasses  (brazen  mirrors)  of 
the  women.' 

It  woidd  be  justifiable  to  suppose  that  the  He- 
brews brought  glass,  and  a  imowledge  how  to 
manufacture  it,  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  were  not 
the  evidence  of  history  so  explicit  that  it  was 
actually  discovered  and  wrought  at  their  own 
doors.  Whether  it  was  used  by  them  for  mirrors 
is  another  question.  That  glass,  however,  was 
known  to  the  Hebrews  appears  beyond  a  donbt 

GLEDE  (Deut  xiv.  13)  is  an  obsolete  name 
for  the  common  kite.  It  is  a  species  that  rises  to 
a  towering  height,  hangs  apparently  motionless 
in  the  sky,  and  darts  down  with  immense  velo- 
dty ;  but  the  legs  and  claws  being  weak,  it  is 
cowardly,  and  fi^ds  upon  carrion,  fish,  insects, 
mice,  and  small  birds.  About  Cairo  kites  are 
particularly  abundant,  mixing  with  the  carrion 
vultures  in  their  wheeling  flight,  and  coming  in 
numbers  to  the  daily  distribution  of  food  awaited 
them.  But  the  Question  whether  the  kite  of  En- 
rope  and  that  of  Egypt  are  the  same  species,  is 
not  decided,  though  there  is  no  want  of  scientific 
names  for  both  species  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile ;  one  of  which  is  certainly  distinct  from  the 
European,  and  the  other,  if  not  so,  is  still  a 
strongly  marked  variety.  The  bill  of  this  species 
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is  dark;  head  and  throat  whitish,  with  brown 
streaks ;  body  above  dark  grey  brown,  pale  fer- 
mnnous  below;  tail  but  slighUy  forked;  legs 
yellow.  It  is  found  in  hieroglyphic  paintings 
coloured  with  sufficient 'accuracy  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. The  other  species,  which  we  figure  above 
as  Miloui  ater,  is  the  black  kite.  It  has  the 
head,  neck,  and  back  dark  rusty  grey ;  scapulars 
bordered  with  rusty ;  wing-coverts  and  primaries 
black,  the  last  mentioned  tipped  with  white ;  tail 
rusty  grey  above,  white  beneath ;  bill  dark ;  lees 
yellow.  The  manners  of  both  species  are  mudi 
the  same :  it  is  likely  that  they  are  equally  abun- 
dant at  Cairo,  and  spread  into  Palestine  [HawkJ. 
GNAT.  Our  Saviour's  allusion  to  the  gnat  is 
a  kind  of  proverb,  either  in  use  in  his  time,  or 
invented  by  himself,  '  Blind  guides,  who  strain 
out  a  gnat,  and  swallow  down  [bolt,  as  we  say]  a 
camel.'  He  adopts  the  antithesis  of  the  tnuutest 
inaect  to  the  largest  animal,  and  applies  it  to  those 
who  are  superstitiously  anxious  in  avoiding 
small  fiinltB,  yet  do  not  scrapie  to  commit  the 
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greatest  sins.  The  typographical  error,  *  strain 
at  a  gnat,'  first  found  its  way  into  King  James's 
translation,  1611.  It  is  *  strain  out'  in  the  pre- 
rious  translations.  The  custom  of  filtering  win& 
among  the  Jews,  for  this  purpose,  was  rounded 
on  the  prohibition  of  *  all  flying,  creeping  things ' 
being  used  for  food,  excepting  the  aaltatorii 
(LeT.  xl  23).  Accoitling  to  the  Talmud,  eating 
a  gnat  ineuired  scourging  or  excommunication. 

GOAT.     The   races   of  this  animal  either 
known  to  or  kept  by  the  Hebrew  people  were 
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probably— 1.  The  domestic  Syrian  long-eared 
breed,  with  horns  rather  small  and  variously 
bent;  the  ears  longer  than  the  head,  and  pen- 
dulous; hair  lon^,  often  black;— 2.  The  Angora, 
or  rather  Anadoli  breed  of  Asia  Minor,  with  long 
hair,  more  or  less  fine ; — 3.  The  Egyptian  breed, 
with  small  spiral  horns,  long  brown  hair,  very 
long  ears  ;^— 4.  A  breed  firom  Upper  Eg^pt  with- 
out horns,  having  the  nasal  bones  singularly 
elevated,  the  nose  contracted,  with  the  lower  jaw 
protruding  the  incisors,  and  the  female  with 
udder  very  low  and  purse-shaped.  This  race, 
the  most  degraded  by  climate  and  treatment  of 
all  the  domestic  varieties,  is  clad  in  long  coarse 
hair,  commonly  of  a  rufDUS  brown  colour,  and  so 
earlf  distinct,  that  the  earlier  monuments  of 
Egypt  represent  it  with  obvious  predsion. 

I'he  natural  history  of  the  domestic  ^t  re- 
quires no  illustration  in  this  place,  and  its  eco- 
nomic uses  demand  only  a  few  words.  Not- 
withstanding the  offensive  lasciviousness  which 
causes  it  to  be  significantly  separated  from  sheep, 
the  goat  was  employed  by  the  people  of  Israel  in 
many  respects  as  their  representative.  It  was  a 
pure  animal  for  sacrifice  (Exod.  xiu  5),  and  a 
kid  might  be  substituted  as  equivalent  to  a  lamb : 
it  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  Hebrew  flocks ; 
and  both  the  milk  ana  the  young  kids  were  daily 
articles  of  food.  Among  the  poorer  and  more 
sober  shepherd  families,  the  slaughter  of  a  kid 
was  a  token  of  hospitality  to  stran^rs,  or  of  un- 
usual festivity;  and  the  prohibition,  thrice  re- 
peated in  the  Mosaic  law,  *  not  to  seethe  a  kid  in 
Its  mother's  milk'  (Exod.  xxiii.  19;  xxxiv.  26; 
and  Deut  xiv.  21),  may  have  originated  partly 
in  a  desire  to  recommend  abstemiousness,  which 
the  legislators  and  moralists  of  the  East  have 
since  invariably  enforced  with  success,  and  partly 
with  a  view  to  discountenance  a  practice  whicn 
was  connected  with  idolatrous  festivals,  and  the 
rites  they  involved.  It  is  from  ^atskius  that 
the  leathern  bottles  to  contain  wine  and  other 
liquids  are  made  in  the  Levant  For  this  pur- 
pose, after  the  head  and  feet  are  cut  away,  the 
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case  or  hide  is  dfawn  off  the  carcass  over  the 
neck,  without  opening  the  belly;  and  the  ex- 
tremities being  secured,  it  is  dried  with  the  hsir 
in  or  outside,  according  to  the  use  it  is  intended 
for.  The  old  worn-out  skins  are  liable  to  burst : 
hence  the  obvious  propriety  of  putting  new  wine 
into  new  bottles  (Matt.  ix.  1 7).  Harmer  appears 
to  have  rightly  referred  the  allusion  in  Amos  iii 
12,  to  the  long-eared  race  of  goats:  'As  the 
shepherd  taketh  out  of  the  month  of  the  lion  two 
legs  or  a  piece  of  ear,  so  shall  the  children  of  Israel 
be  taken  out  that  dwell  in  Samaria  and  Damascus.' 
Beside  the  domestic  goats.  Western  Asia  is 
possessed  of  one  or  more  wild  species— all  large 
and  vigorous  mountain  animals,  resembling  the 
ibex  or  bouqnetin  of  the  Alps.  Of  these,  Southern 
Syria,  Arabia,  Sinai,  and  the  borders  of  the  Red 
Sea,  contain  at  least  one  species,  known  to  the 
Arabs  by  the  name  of  Beden  or  Beddan,  and 
Taytal.  We  take  this  animal  to  be  that  noticed 
in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2 ;  Job  xxxix.  1  ;  Ps.  civ.  1 8  : 
Prov.  v.  19.  The  male  is  considerably  taller 
and  more  robust  than  the  larger  he-goots,  the 
horns  forming  regular  curves  backwards,  and 
with  from  15  to  24  transverse  elevated  cross 
ridges,  being  sometimes  near  three  feet  long,  and 
exceedingly  ponderous:  ther^  is  a  beard  under 
the  chin,  ana  the  fur  is  dark  brown ;  but  th<: 
limbs  ard  white,  with  tegular  black  marks  down 
the  front  of  the  legs,  with  rings  of  the  same 
colour  above  the  knees  and  on  the  pasterns.  The 
females  are  smaller  than  the  males,  more*  slen- 
derly made,  brighter  mfons,  and  with  the  white 
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and  black  markings  on  the  legs  not  so  dis^nctly 
visible.  This  species  live  in  troops  of  15  or  20, 
and  plunge  down  precipices  with  the  same  fear- 
less impetuosity  which  distinguishes  the  ibex. 
Their  horns  are  sold  by  the  Arabs  for  knife- 
handles,  &c. ;  but  the  animals  themselves  are  fost 
diminishing  in  number. 

GOAT,  SCAPE.  The  particulars  respecting 
the  two  goats,  one  of  which  was  to  be  oflered  in 
sacrifice  and  the  other  suffered  to  escape,  are 
contained  in  Lev.  xvi.  7-10.  The  two  goats 
were  to  be  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
and  the  high-pnest  was  to  cast  lots  upon  them. 
*  one  lot  for  the  Lord,  and  the  other /or  the  tcape- 
goat*  or  rather  •  for  Azazel.'  The  goat  on  which 
the  lot  of  the  Lord  fell  was  to  be  brought  and 
offered  up  for  a  sin-offering,  but  the  goat  or 
which  the  lot  of  Azazel  fell  was  to  be  presenter 
alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an  atoneroeui 
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wkh  him,  to  let  him  so  for  a  seape-goat  (or  '  fbr 
Axazel')  into  the  wilderness.  Of  the  former  the 
hlood  was  to  be  carried  within  the  Teil  to  be 
sprinkled  upon  the  mercy-«eat,  and  before  the 
mercy-seat,  in  order  that  atonement  might  be 
made  for  the  holy  place  because  of  the  unclean- 
oess  of  the  children  of  Israel.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  live  goat  was  brought,  the  hiffh* 
priest  was  to  fay  both  his  hands  upon  bis  head  to 
confess  over  it  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of 
Israel;  after  which  he  was  to  send  it  by  the 
hand  of  *  a  fit  man '  that  it  might  bear  upon  it. 
all  their  iniquities  into  a  land  not  inhabited. 

The  only  difficalty  here,  and  that  is  a  great 
one,  is  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Azazel,  which  our  translators,  in  common  with  a 
large  class  of  modem  commentators,  regard  as 
applied  to  the  goat  itself,  and  render  it  by  *  scape- 
goat' Others  produce  reasons,  not  easily  an* 
swered,  for  showing  that  the  word  must  be  taken 
as  a  proper  name.  Then  arises  the  question, 
What  is  the  name  ?  Several  of  the  Rabbinical 
writers  regard  it  as  the  name  of  the  place  to 
which  the  scape-goat  was  conducted;  but  this 
notion  has  obtained  little  attention  among  Bib- 
lical scholars.  Others,  taking  a  hint  from  the 
Septuagint,  which  translates  the  difficult  phrase 
by  *  one  lot  for  the  Apopompeus,'  or  *  the  sender 
away,*  or  •  the  averter,'  hold  it  to  denote  one  of 
that  class  of  demons  or  deities  called  by  the 
Latins  Dii  Averrunei,  or  *  the  deities  who  send 
away  or  avert  evil  from  their  votaries  ;^  in  which 
case  the  word  would  denote  here  a  demon  dwell- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  and  placated  by  victims. 
It  IS  hard  to  suppose  that  a  solemn  ceremony  was 
framed  so  as  to  ^ve  some  sanction  to  the  notion 
supposed  to  be  mvolved  in  this  statement  A 
step  further,  'however,  brings  it  more  within  the 
range  of  our  recognition — this  is,  that  Azazel  is 
but  a  name  fbr  Satan,  as  was  the  opinion  of  most 
of  the  Jewisli  writers  and  of  the  early  Christian 
church ;  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony 
is,  that  while  the  remission  of  sin  is  effected  by 
the  sacrificed  goat  (for  without  shedding  of  blood 
there  was  no  remission,  Heb.  ix.  22),  the  other 
was  ladeiir  with  the  sins  already,  through  the 
other  goeit,  pardoned,  by  war  of  s}'mboIicalIy 
notifying  it  he  fact  to  &itan,  and  of  triumphing  in 
his  disconfifiture.  That,  in  any  case,  the  liberated 
goat  is  inderstood  to  bear  away  the  burden  of 
pardoned]  sin,  so  that  it  shall  be  seen  no  more, 
and  staqiBs  in  the  place  which  the  victim  goat 
would  Uave  occupied  could  it  have  been  brought 
to  life  again  afWr  having  been  offered,  seems  to 
be  shovn  by  the  somewhat  parallel  case  of  the 
two  figures  used  in  the  purification  of  the  leprous 
( Lev.  i.  4),  one  of  which  is  slain,  and  the 
|>ed  in  its  blood,  and  then  suffered  to  fly 
'here  is  another  more  common  explana- 
hich,  if  correct  forms  a  verv  beautiful  in- 
ition  of  the  typical  rite.  This  view  recog- 
le  substantial  typical  identity  of  the  two 
and  in  the  victim  goat  sees  Christ  dying 
r  sins,  and  in  the  liberated  goat  views  him 
Q^  again  for  onr  justification.  But  it  must 
ntted  that  the  whole  subject  forms  one  of 
,'atest  difficulties  of  Scripture. 
D.  The  two  principal  Hebrew  names  of 
Supreme  Being  used  m  the  Scriptures  are 
yak  and  Elohim.  Dr.  Haveniick  propo^vs 
reading  Jahveh  instead  of  Jehocafi,  nieuuing 
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'  the  Exitting  One*  Both  names,  he  admirably 
proves,  are  used  by  Moses  discriminately,  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  theological  idea  he  wished  to 
express  in  the  immediate  context ;  and,  pursuing' 
the  Pentateuch  nearly  line  by  line,  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  see  that  Moses  never  uses  any  of  the  names 
at  mefe  random  or  arbitrarily,  but  is  throughout 
consistent  in  the  application  of  the  respective 
terms.  Elohim  is  the  abstract  expression  for  ab- 
solute Deity  apart  from  the  special  notions  of 
unity,  holiness,  substance,  &e.  It  is  more  a  phi- 
losophical than  devotional  term,  and  corresponds 
with  our  term  Deitif,  in  the  same  way  as  aiaie  or 
government  is  abstractedly  expressive  of  a  king  or 
monarch.  Jthovahy  however,  he  considers  to  be 
the  revealed  Elohim,  the  Manifest,  Only,  Per- 
sonal, and  Holy  Elohim  :  Elohim  is  the  Creator. 
Jehovah  the  Redeemer,  &c. 

To  Elohim,  in  the  later  writers,  we  nsnally 
find  affixed  the  adjective  *  the  living'  (Jer.x.  10; 
Dan.  vi.  20, 26 ;  Acts  xiv.  1 5 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16),  pro- 
bably in  contradistinction  to  idoh^  which  might 
be  confounded  in  some  cases  with  the  true  God. 

The  attributes  ascribed  to  God  by  Moses  are 
inrstematically  enumerated  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7, 
though  we  find  in  isolated  passages  in  the  Penta 
tench  and  elsewhere,  additional  properties  speci- 
fied, which  bear  more  directly  upon  the  dogma^ 
and  principles  of  religion,  such  as  e.  a.  that  he  n 
not  the  author  of  sin  (Gen.  i.  31),  although  sinct 
the  fkll,  man  is  bom  prone  to  sin  (Gen.  vi.  5 : 
viii.  21,  &c.).  But  as  it  was  the  avowed  design 
of  Moses  to  teach  the  Jews  the  Unity  of  God  in 
opposition  to  the  polytheism  of  the  other  nations 
with  whom  thev  were  to  come  in  contact,  he 
dwelt  particularly  and  most  prominently  on  that 
point,  which  he  hardly  ever  omitted  when  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  the  attribute? 
of  God  (Dent  vi.  4;  x.  17 }  iv.  39 ;  ix.  16,  &c.; 
Num.  xvi.  xxii. ;  xxxiii.  19,  &c.f  Exod.  xv.  11  -, 
xxxiv.  6,  7,  &c.). 

In  the  Prophets  and  other  sacred  writers  of  th<* 
Old  Testament  these  attributes  are  still  mom 
fully  developed  and  explained  by  the  declani- 
tions  that  God  is  the  first  and  the  last  (Isa. 
xliv.  6),  that  He  changes  not  (Hab.  iii.  6),  that 
the  earth  and  heaven  shall  perish,  but  He  shall 
endure  (Ps.  cii.  26) — ^a  distinct  allusion  to  the 
'last  doomsday— and  that  He  is  Omnipresent 
(Prov.  XV.  3 ;  Job  xxxiv.  22,  &c.). 

In  tlie  New  Testament  also  we  find  the  attri- 
butes of  God  systematically  classified  (Rev.  v.  12, 
and  vii.  12),  while  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Chris- 
tianity embrace,  if  not  a  farther,  still  a  more 
developed  idea,  as  presented  by  the  Apostles  and 
the  primitive  teachers  of  the  church. 

The  expression  <  to  see  God '  (Job  xix.  26 ; 
xlii.  S;  Isa.  xxxviii.  11)  sometimes  signifies 
merely  to  experience  his  help ;  but  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  it  more  usually  denotes  the 
opproach  of  death  (Gen.  xxxii.  30 ;  Judg.  vi.  23 : 
xiii.  22;  Isa.  vi.  5). 

The  term  *  son  of  God  *  applies  to  kings  (Ps. 
ii.  7 ;  1  xxxii.  6,  27).  The  usual  notion  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  royal  dienity  was  derived  from 
God,  may  here  be  traced  to  its  source.  This 
notion,  entertained  by  the  Oriental  nations  with 
regard  to  kings,  made  the  latter  style  themselves 
g<^s  (  Ps.  Ixxxti.  6). 

*  Sons  of  God,*  in  the  plural,  implies  inferior 
eods  an/rels  (Gen.  vi.  2 ;  Job  i.  fi) ;  as  also  faith- 
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All  adherenti,  worBhip||er8  of  God  (Dent.  zir.  1 ; 
P*.  Ixxiii.  16;  Prov.  xW.  26). 

*  MlBin  of  God'  is  sometimes  applied  to  an 
angel  (Jndg.  xiti.  6,  8) ;  as  also  to  a  prophet 
(1  Sam.  ii.  27  ;  ix.  C ;  1  Kingp  xiii.  1). 

GOG  ocean  Ezek.  xxxTiii.  3,  14,  and  xxxix. 
11,  as  a  proper  name— that  of  a  prince  of  Magog, 
a  people  tl^t  were  to  come  from  the  North  to 
inrade  the  land  of  Israel,  and  be  there  defeated. 
In  a  different  sense,  but  corresponding  -with  the 
assertions  of  other  Oriental  authors,  in  whose  trar 
ditions  this  people  oocnpy  an  important  place,  Gog 
occnrs  in  Rev.  xx.  8,  as  the  name  of  a  coun^. 

Interpreters  have  given  very  different  explanar 
Cions  of  the  terms  Gog  and  Magog;  bnt  they 
I  have  generally  understood  them  as  symbolical 
expressions  for  the  heathen  nations  of  Asia,  or 
more  particularly  for  the  Scythians,  a  vague 
knowledge  of  whom  seems  to  have  reached  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  about  that  period.  As  a  col- 
lective name,  Magug  seems  also  to  indicate  in  the 
Hebrew  the  tribes  about  the  Caucasian  moun- 
tains. According  to  Reinegge,  some  of  the  Cau- 
casian people  call  their  mountains  Gog,  and  the 
highest  norUiem  points  Magog. 

GO'LAN  or  Gaulon,  a  Levitical  town  of 
Rashan,  in  the  tribe  of  Mauasseh  (Dent  iv.  43 ; 
Josh.  XX.  8;  xxi.  27;  1  Chron.  vi.  71),  from 
which  the  small  province  of  Gaulonitis  took  its 
name.  The  wora  is  recognised  in  the  present 
Jolan  or  Djolan,  mentioned  by  Burckhardt  as 

?'ivin^  name  to  a  district  lying  east  of  the  lake  of 
ibenas,  and  composed  of  the  ancient  Gaulonitis, 
with  part  of  fiashan  and  Argob. 

GOLD  was  known  and  valued  in  very  early 
times.  Abraham  was  rich  in  gold  (Gen.  xiiL  2 ; 
xxiv.  35) ;  and  female  ornaments  were  made  of 
gold  (Gen.  xxiv.  22). 

To  judge  from  1  Chron.  xxii.  14;  xxix.  4,  the 
Jews  Must  have  been.  In  their  prosperous  days, 
in  possession  of  enormous  quantities  of  this  metal, 
considering  the  many  tons  of  gold  that  were  spent 
in  the  buildinff  of  the  temple  alone,  though  the 
expression,  j^teouM  at  $tomu  (2  Chron.  i.  15), 
may  be  considered  as  h^perbolicaL  It  is,  how- 
ever, confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  other  Asiatic 
nations,  and  more  especially  of  the  Persians,  that 
the  period  referred  to  really  abounded  in  gold, 
which  was  imported  in  vast  masses  from  Africa 
and  the  Indies.  The  queen  of  Sheba  brought 
with  her  (from  Arabia  Felix),  among  other  pre- 
sents, 120  talento  of  gold  (2  Chron.  ix.  9). 

GOI/GOTHA.  The  original  word  signifies 
'  a  skull,'  as  does  its  Latin  representative,  CaL- 
variOf  Calvary.  Different  opmions  have  pre- 
vailed as  to  why  the  pUioe  was  so  termed.  Many 
have  held  that  Golgotha  was  the  place  of  pnblic 
execution,  the  Tyburn  of  Jerusalem ;  and  that 
hence  it  was  termed  the  *  place  of  a  skull.'  An- 
oUier  opinion  is  that  the  place  took  its  name  fh>m 
its  shape,  being  a  hillock  of  a  form  like  a  human 
skull,  liie  last  is  the  opinion  to  which  the  writer 
of  these  remarks  inclines.  That  the  place  was  of 
some  such  shape  seems  to  be  generally  agreed, 
and  the  traditional  term  mount,  appRed  to  Cal- 
vary, appears  to  confirm  this  idea.  And  such  a 
shu^e,  It  must  be  allowed,  is  in  entire  agreement 
with  the  name— that  is, '  skull.'  To  these  con- 
siderations thero  are  added  certain  difficulties 
which  arise  from  the  second  explanation.  So  far 
ai  we  know  there  is  no  historical  evidence  to 
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show  that  there  was  a  place  of  paHie  ezeeafioB 
where  Golgotha  is  commonly  fixed,  nor  that  any 
such  place,  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  bore  the  name 
Grolgotha.  In  truth,  the  context  seems  to  show 
that  the  Roman  guard  hurried  Jesus  away  and 
put  him  to  death  at  the  first  convenient  spot ;  and 
that  the  rather  because  there  was  no  sinall  fear 
of  a  popular  insurrection,  especially  as  he  was 
attenoed  by  a  crowd  of  people.  But  where  was 
the  place  P  Not  &r,  we  may  suppose  from  what 
has  been  sud,  from  the  judgment-nail,  which  was 
doubtless  near  the  spot  (Fort  Antonia)  where 
the  Roman  forces  in  Jerusalem  were  concen- 
trated. From  our  plan  of  Jerusalem  it  will  be 
seen  that  Fort  Antonia  lay  on  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  temple.  Was  it  likely,  then,  that  in 
the  highly  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  the 
soldiers  should  take  Jesus  southward,  that  is, 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  city  ?  Some- 
where in  the  north,  it  is  clear, -they  would  exe- 
cute him,  as  thus  they  would  most  easily  effect 
their  object  But  if  they  chose  the  north,  then 
the  road  to  Joppa  or  Ehunascus  would  be  most 
convenient;  and  no  spot  in  the  vicinity  would 
probably  be  so  suitable  as  the  slight  rounded  ele^ 
vation  which  bore  the  name  of  Calvary.  That 
some  hillock  would  be  preferred,  it  is  ea^  to 
see,  as  thus  the  exposure  of  the  criminal  and  the 
alleged  cause  of  his  crucifixion  would  be  most 
effectually  secured.  Bnt  the  particulars  detailed 
by  the  sacred  historians  show  that  our  Lord  was 
not  crucified  on  the  spot,  or  very  near  the  spot, 
where  he  wiy  condemned,  but  was  conducted 
some  distance  through  the  city.  If  so,  this,  as 
appears  from  our  plan,  must  have  been  towards 
the  west  Two  points  seem  thus  determined :  fhe 
crucifixion  was  at  the  norik-wett  of  the  city. 

The  account,  as  given  in  the  Evangelists, 
touching  the  place  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial 
of  our  Lord,  is  as  follows : — Havi^  been  deli- 
vered by  Pilate  to  be  crucified,  J^wus  was  led 
away,  followed  by  a  great  company  of  people  and 
women,  who  bewail^  his  ftte.    On  the  way  the 
soldiers  met  one  Simon,  a  Cyrenianicomtno  owl 
cf  the  country,  who  is  compelled  to  pear  Jesos' 
cross.    When  they  were  come  to  the  place  which 
is  called  Calvary,  there  they  crucified  Ihim.   This 
place  was  nigh  to  the  city ;  and,  sittiing  down, 
they  watched  him  there.    They  that  (passed  by 
reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads  aucp  scoffing, 
likewise  also  the  chief  priests  mocked  JkHim,  with 
the  scribes  and  elders ;  and  the  people  Vtood  be- 
holding.   The  soldiers  too  mocked  him.  V  There 
stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother,  land  his 
mother's  sister,  and  Mary  Blagdalene.    ^Hnd  all 
his  acquaintance  and  the  women  that  foT^io^^ 
him  from  Galilee  stood  afar  off,  beholdinjl*  these 
things.    In  the  place  where  he  was  cntcijiedf^  there 
was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sep  J  -ichre, 
hewn  out  in  the  rock ;  there  laid  they  Jest/^  <^  \ 
rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepP'^^c*"*- 1 
The  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrew T®'  adds,  | 
that  Jesus  suffered  without  the  gate,  subjtV^iniog,  I 
« let  us,  therefore,  go  forth  to  him  withoiF^t  the  | 
camp  (or  the  city)  bearing  his  reproach '  f  ***  Heb. 
xiii.  12,  13;   Matt  xxvil;   Mark  xv. ;   j«^.ukel 
xxiii. ;  John  xix.).  l^"* 

We  thus  learn,  as  a  positive  feet,  that  ther  *^«™* 
cifixion  and  burial  took  place  out  of  the  city,^^  ^n^ 
yet  nigh  to  the  city;  and  the  statement  of ^^^^ the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  is  confirmed  by  the  i^^^oci* 
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dental  remark  (Mark  zv.  21),  that  tiie  aoldien 
leized  Simon,  as  he  was  *  coming  out  of  the 
country.'  It  now  appears,  then,  that  Calvary  lay 
at  the  north-west,  and  at  the  outside,  of  the  city. 
The  reader,  on  perusing  the  abstract  Just  given  of 
the  evangelical  narrators,  combined  with  previous 
remarks,  will  find  reason  to  think  that  Calvary 
was  only  just  on  the  outer  side  of  the  second  wall. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  place  was  one  around 
which  many  persons  could  assemble,  near  which 
way^urers  were  passing,  and  the  sufferers  in  which 
could  be  seen  or  addressed  hj  persons  who  were 
both  near  and  remote :  all  which  concurs  in  show- 
ing that  the  spot  was  one  of  some  elevation,  and 
equally  proves  that  *  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a 
comer,'  but  at  a  place  and  under  circumstances 
likely  to  make  Calvary  well  known  and  well  re- 
membered alike  by  the  foes  and  the  friends  of 
our  Lord.  Other  events  which  took  place  imme- 
diately after,  in  connection  with  the  resurrection, 
would  aid  (if  aid  were  needed)  in  fixing  the  re- 
collection of  the  spot  deep  and  inefiaoeably  in  the 
minds  of  the  primitive  disciples. 

Was  it  likely  that  this  recollection  would 
perish  ?  Surely  of  all  spots  Calvary  would  be- 
come the  most  sacred,  the  most  endearing,  in  the 
primitive  church.  The  spot  where  Jesus  was 
crucified,  died,  was  buried,  and  rose  again,  must 
have  been  bound  to  the  heart  of  every  disciple  in 
the  strongest  and  most  mteful  bonds.  Perhi4;» 
no  one  spot  on  earth  had  ever  so  many  to  remem- 
ber it  and  know  its  precise  locality,  as  the  place 
where  Jesus  died  and  rose  again.  First  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  soon  in  all  parts  ofthe  earth,  were  there 
hearts  that  held  the  recollection  among  their  most 
valued  treasures. 

The  traditionary  recollection  of  this  remark- 
able spot  must  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  erection  ofthe  Temple  of  Venus  on  the  place, 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 
The  temple  thus  takes  up  the  tradition  and 
transmits  it  in  stone  and  marble  to  coming  ages. 
This  continuation  of  the  tradition  is  the  more 
important,  because  it  begins  to  operate  at  a  time 
when  the  Christians  were  driven  from  Jerusalem. 
But  the  absence  of  the  Christians  ttom  the  holy 
city  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  even  early  in 
the  third  century  we  find  pilgrimages  from  distant 
places  to  the  Holy  Land  h^  already  begun,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  viewing  the  spots  which 
the  presence  and  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  had 
rendered  sacred  and  memorable.  A  century  later, 
Eusebius  (ajd.  315)  informs  us  that  Christians 
visited  Jerusalem  fh>m  all  regions  of  the  earth 
for  the  same  object.  So  early  and  so  decided  a 
current  towards  the  holy  city  presupposes  a  strong, 
wide-spread,  and  long  preeminent  feeling— an 
established  tradition  in  the  church  touching  the 
most  remarkable  spots ;  a  tradition  of  that  nature 
which  readily  links  itself  with  the  actual  record 
in  Hebrews. 

Early  in  the  fourth  century  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome write  down  the  tradition  and  fix  the  loca- 
lity of  Calvary  in  their  writings.  Pilgrims  now 
streamed  to  Jerusalem  fh>m  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  tliat  site  was  fixed  for  Golgotha  which  has 
remained  to  the  present  hour.  This  was  done  not 
merely  by  the  testimony  of  these  two  learned 
fkthers,  but  by  the  acts  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  and  his  mother  Helena.  This  empress,  when 
very  tax  advanced  in  life,  visited  Jerusalem  ibr 
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the  express  purpose  of  erecting  a  church  on  the 
spot  where  the  iK>rd  Jesus  had  been  crucified. 
'  On  her  arrival  at  Jerusalem  she  inquired  dili- 
gently of  the  inhabitants.  Yet  the  search  was 
uncertain  and  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  ob- 
structions by  which  the  heathen  had  sought  to 
render  the  spot  unknown.  These  being  all  re- 
moved, the  sacred  sepulchre  was  discovered,  and 
by  its  side  three  crosses,  with  the  tablet  bearing 
the  inscription  written  by  Pilate.'  On  the  site 
thus  ascertained  was  erected,  whether  by  Con- 
stantino or  Helena,  certainly  by  Roman  influence 
ai^d  treasure,  a  splendid  and  extensive  Christian 
temple.  This  church  was  completed  and  dedi- 
cated A.D.  335.  It  was  a  great  occasion  for  the 
Christian  world.  In  order  to  give  it  importance 
and  add  to  its  splendour,  a  council  of  bishops  was 
convened,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  from  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  which  assembled  first  at 
Tyre,  and  then  at  Jerusalem.  The  church  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  was  burnt  by  the  Persians  in  aj>. 
614.  It  was  shortly  after  rebuilt  by  Modestns 
with  resources  supplied  by  John  Eleemor,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  The  Basilica  or  Marty  rion  erected 
under  Constantino  remained  as  before.  The  Mo- 
hammedans next  became  masters  of  Jerusalem. 
At  length  Harun  er  Rashid  made  over  to  Charle- 
magne the  jurisdicdon  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  j 
Palestine  again  became  the  scene  of  battles  and  I 
bloodshed.  Muez,  of  the  race  of  the  Fatimites,  | 
transferred  the  scat  of  his  empire  to  Cairo,  when ; 
Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of  new  masters,  and 
the  holy  sepulchre  is  sud  to  have  been  again  set 
on  fire.  It  was  fully  destroyed  at  the  command 
of  the  third  of  the  Fatimite  kaliis  in  Egypt,  the 
building  being  razed  to  the  foundations.  In  the , 
reign  of 'his  successor  it  was  rebuilt,  being  com-| 
pletcd  ▲.&.  1048 ;  but  instead  of  the  former  magni- 
ncent  Basilica  over  the  place  of  Golgotha,  a  small 
chapel  only  now  graced  the  spot.  The  crusades 
soon  began.  The  crusaders  regarded  the  edifices 
connected  with  the  sepulchre  as  too  contracted, ' 
and  erected  a  stately  temple,  the  walls  and  general ' 
form  of  which  are  admitted  to  remain  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  So  recently,  however,  as  a.d.  1808  the ! 
church  of  the  holy  Gepnlchre  was  partly  consumed 
by  fire ;  but  being  rebuilt  by  the  Greeks,  it  now  j 
offers  no  traces  of  its  recent  desolation.  | 

We  have  thus  traced  down  to  the  present  day  the 
history,  traditional  and  recorded,  of  the  buildings 
erected  on  Golgotha,  and  connected  these  edifices 
with  the  original  events  by  which  they  are  ren- 
dered memorable.  To  affirm  that  the  evidence  is 
irresistible  may  be  going  too  fiir ;  but  few  anti- 
quarian questions  rest  on  an  equally  solid  basis, 
and  few  points  of  history  would  remain  settled  were 
they  subject  to  the  same  sceptical,  not  to  say  unfi&ir, 
scrutiny  which  Robinson  bias  here  applied. 

The  sole  evidence  of  any  weight  in  the  opposite 
balance  is  that  urged  by  Robinson,  that  the  place 
of  the  crucifixion  and  the  sepulchre  are  now  found 
in  the  midst  of  the  modem  citv.  But  to  render 
this  argument  decisive  it  should  be  proved  that 
the  city  occupies  now  the  same  ground  that  it 
occupied  in  the  days  of  Christ.  It  is,  at  least, 
as  likely  that  the  city  should  have  undergone 
changes  as  that  the  site  of  the  crucifixion  diould 
have  been  mistaken.  The  identity  of  such  a  spot 
is  more  likely  to  be  preserved  than  the  site  and 
relative  proportions  of  a  city  which  has  undergone 
more  violent  changes  than  probably  any  other 
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place  on  earth.  The  present  walls  of  Jemsalem 
were  erected  so  Ute  as  a.d.  1542  ;  an4  Robinson 
himself  remarks,  en  passant,  that  a  part  of  Zion  is 
now  left  out  (p.  67).  If.  then,  the  citj  has  been 
contracted  on  the  soutli,  and  if,  also,  it  was  after 
;  the  death  of  Christ  expanded  on  the  north,  what 
should  we  expect  but  to  find  Golgotha  in  the 
midst  of  the  modem  city  ? 

Two  or  three  additional  &cts  in  eonfirmation 
of  the  idendty  of  the  present  place  may,  finally, 
be  adduced.  Backingham  says,  *  the  present  rock 
called  Calvary,  and  enclosed  within  the  church  of 
the  holy  sepulchre,  bears  marks  in  every  part  that 
is  naked,  of  its  having  been  a  round  nodule  of  roc^k 
standing  above  the  common  level  of  the  surface.' 
Scholz  states  that  he  traced  the  remains  of  a  wall, 
which  ran  as  the  second  wall  on  the  plan  runs, 
excluding  Golgotha  and  taking  in  the  pool  of 
Hezekiaf  At  most,  a  verv  few  hundred  yards 
only  can  the  original  Golgotha  have  lain  from  the 
present  site;  and  the  evidence  in  favour  of  its 
identity,  if  not  decisive,  is  far  stronger  than  any 
that  has  been  adduced  against  it 

GO'MER.  I .  The  eldest  son  of  Japhet,  son  of 
Noah,  whose  descendants  Boehart  supposes  to  have 
settled  in  Phrygia  (Gren.  x.  3 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  i.  5). 
Most  of  the  interpreters  take  him  to  be  the  ancestor 
tif  the  Celts,  ana  more  espedally  of  the  Cinmerii, 
who  were  already  known  in  the  time  of  Homer. 
To  judge  from  the  ancient  historians,  they  had  in 
early  times  settled  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  gave  their  name  to  the  Crimea,  the  ancient 
Chertonesua  Taurica,  But  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  driven  from  their  territories  by  the 
S'jythians,  when  they  took  refuge  in  Asia  Minor, 

B.C.  7. 

In  the  Scriptures,  however,  the  people  namied 
Gomer  imply  rather  an  obscure  and  but  vaguely 
known  nation  of  the  barbarous  north. 

Jos^phus  savs  expressly,  that  the  ancestor  of  the 
Galatians,  a  deltic  colony,  was  called  Gomer. 

2.  The  name  of  the  daughter  of  DibUum,  wife 
of  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hosea  i.  3). 

GOMORR'AH,  one  of  *the  ciUes  of  the  plain,' 
destroyed  along  with  Sodom.  An  account  of  that 
catastrophe  is  given  under  Sodom. 

GOPHER  WOOD  is  mentioned  only  once  in 
Scripture,  as  the  material  of  which  Noah  was 
directed  to  build  the  ark  (Gen.  vi.  14),  'Make 
thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood ;  rooms  shalt  thou 
make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt  pitch  it  within  and 
without  with  pitch'  (probably  *  bitumen').  In 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  particular  kind  of 
wood  which  is  mentioned  in  the  above  passage, 
we  can  get  assistance  only  from  the  name,  Uie 
country  where  the  wood  was  supposed  to  have 
been  procured,  or  the  traditional  opinions  respect- 
ing it  That  nothing  very  satisfiictorv  has  been 
ascertained  is  evident  firom  the  vanous  inter- 
pretations that  have  been  given  of  this  word,  so 
that  some  have  preferred,  as  in  our  Authorized 
Version,  to  retam  the  original  Hebrew.  The 
greatest  number  of  writers  have  been  of  opinion 
uat  by  the  gopher  wood  we  are  to  understand 
the  cypress.  Besides  an  argument  attempted  to 
I  be  drawn  from  the  similarity  of  the  name,  it  is 
argued  that  the  wood  of  the  cypress,  being  almost 
incorruptible,  was  likely  to  be  preferred ;  that  it 
was  fi^uentiy  employed  in  later  ages  in  the 
,  oonstruction  of  temples,  bridges,  and  even  ships ; 
end  that  it  was  veiy  abundant  in  the  coontnes 
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where,  aooording  to  these  authors,  the  ark  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built,  that  is,  in  Assyna, 
where  other  woods  are  scarce.  But  wherever  the 
ark  was  built,  there  would  be  no  deficiency  of 
timber  if  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  moisture 
with  warmth  of  climate ;  and  we  know  not  what 
change  of  climate  mav  have  taken  place  at  the 
Deluge.  The  pine  tribe,  including  the  cypress, 
appears  as  likely  as  any  other  to  have  been  em- 


ployed, usually  growing  as  they  do  in 
forests,  and  yielding  straight  and  easily  worked 
timber,  calculated,  from  its  resbous  nature, 
efiectually  to  resist  moisture,  especially  if  covered 
with  pitch  and  tar,  which  might  easily  have  been 
prepared  from  the  refuse  branches  and  timber, 
and  used  as  well  as  the  natural  bitumen.  But  the 
whole  of  these  suggestions  amount  only  to  con- 
jecture^ and  there  seems  no  possibility  of  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

GO'SHEN,  a  province  or  district  of  Egypt  in 
which  Jacob  and  his  family  settled  through  the 
instrumentality  of  his  son  Joseph,  and  in  which 
they  and  their  descendants  remained  fbr  a  period 
of  430  years  (Gen.  xlv.  10 ;  xlvi.  28 ;  xlviL  27 ; 
1.  8 ;  Exod.  viii.  22 ;  ix.  26).  The  Bible  does 
not  present  any  definite  information  as  to  the 
precise  locality  of  Goshen,  and  of  course  later 
authorities  possess  only  an  inferior  value.  There 
are,  however,  incidental  expressions,  allusions, 
and  implications  in  the  Scriptures,  which  afford 
aid  in  determining  the  spot  That  Goshen  lay 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile  ma^  be  justifiably 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  Jacob  is  not  reported 
to  have  crossed  that  river;  nor  does  it  ^»pear 
that  the  Israelites  did  so  in  their  flight  out  of 
Egypt  With  this  inference  all  the  language 
employed  (see  the  passages  as  given  above),  to 
say  the  least,  agrees,  if  it  does  not  afford  an  in- 
direct evidence  in  its  ftvour.  By  comparing 
Exod.  xiiL  17  and  1  Chron.  vii.  21,  it  appears 
that  Goshen  bordered  on  Arabia  as  well  as 
Palestine,  and  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt  shows  that  the  land  was  not  fieu-  removed 
from  the  Red  Sea.  It  appears  probable  that  we 
may  fix  the  locality  of  Goshen  in  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  district  around  Heroopolis. 

This  district  was  suitable  for  a  nomadic  people,* 
who  would  have  been  misplaced  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Children  of 
the  desert,  or  at  least  used  as  they  were  to  wander 
freely  from  one  fertile  plain  to  another  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  the  sons  of  Jacob  required  a 
spot  where  the  advantages  of  an  advanced  civi- 
lization could  be  unitedl  with  unrestricted  free- 
dom, and  abundance  be  secured  without  the  for^ 
feiture  of  early  and  cherished  habiu.  The  several 
opinions  entertained  on  this  point  substantially 
agree  in  referring  Goshen  to  the  countrv  inter- 
vening between  the  desert  of  Arabia  and  Pales- 
tine on  the  one  side,  and  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the 
Nile  on  the  other,  with  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
base.  The  district  assigned  to  Jacob  and  his 
l%unily  was  chosen  for  its  superiority  (Gen.  xlvii. 
6), '  In  the  best  of  the  land  make  thy  &ther  and 
brethren  to  dwell,  in  the  land  of  Goshen  lelPthem 
dwell  ;*  and  the  subsequent  increase  of  the  Israel- 
ites themselves,  as  well  as  the  multiplication  of 
their  cattie,  shows  that  the  territory  was  one  of 
extraordinary  fertility.  Time  and  circnmstanoes 
hare  doubtless  had  their  effect  on  the  fertility  of 
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a  conntiy  in  whieb  the  desert  is  ever  ready  to 
make  encroachments  as  soon  as  the  repelltng 
hand  of  man  is  relaxed  or  withdrawn.  Bnt  La- 
borde  represents  the  Ticinity  of  Heliopolis  as 
still  covered  with  palm-trees,  and  as  having  an 
enclosure,  comprehending  a  considerable  space 
of  ground,  which  is  covered  everv  year  by  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile  to  the  height  of  five  feet 
We  are  not,  however,  to  expect  evidences  of 
luxuriant  fbrtility.  The  coun^  was  chosen  for 
its  pre-eminent  fitness  for  shepherds.  If  a  no- 
madic tribe  had  wide  space  and  good  pasture- 
grounds,  they  would  have  'the  best  (for  them- 
selves) of  the  land,'  and  these  advantages  the 
district  in  which  we  hare  placed  Goshen  abund- 
antly supplied  in  ancient  times,  when  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  were  more  liberally  dispensed  than  at 
present  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  country.  No- 
thing is  needed  but  water  to  make  the  desert 
fertile.  '  The  water  of  the  Nile  soaks  through 
the  earth  for  some  distance  under  the  sandy  tract 
(the  neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis),  and  is  every- 
where found  on  dig^g  wells  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  deep.  Such  wells  are  very  nequent  in  parts 
which  the  inundation  does  not  reach.  The  water 
is  raised  fVom  them  by  wheels  turned  by  oxen 
and  applied  to  the  irrigation  of  the  fields.  When- 
ever uiis  takes  place  tne  desert  is  turned  into  a 
fruitful  field.  In  passing  to  Heliopolis  we  saw 
several  such  fields  in  the  different  stages  of  being 
reclaimed  iVom  the  desert ;  some  just  laid  out, 
others  already  fertile.  In  returning  by  another 
way  more  eastward,  we  passed  a  snccessiou  of 
beautiful  plantations  wholly  dependent  on  this 
mode  of  irrigation '  (Robinson's  l^aUstine,  vol.  i. 
p.  36J. 

GOSPEL.  The  Greek  word,  wMch  literallv 
signifies  glcui  tidings,  is  translated  in  the  EuffUsn 
Version  by  the  word  GospcU  viz.,  God^a  tipeu,  or 
the  Word  of  God.  The  central  point  of  Christian 
preaching  was  the  joyful  intelligence  that  the 
Saviour  had  come  into  the  world  (Matt  iv.  23 ; 
Rom.  X.  15) ;  and  the  first  Christian  preachers, 
who  characterized  their  account  of  tne  person 
and  mission  of  Christ  bv  the  term  Gospel.  This 
name  was  also  prefixed  to  the  written  accounts 
of  Christ  We  possess  four  such  accounts ;  the 
first  by  Matthew,  announcing  the  Redeemer  as 
the  promised  King  of  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  the 
second  by  Mark,  declaring  him  <a  Prophet 
^  in  deed  and  word '  (Luke  xxiv.  19) ;  the 
l  that  he 


third  by  Luke,  of  whom  it  might  be  said 
represented  Christ  in  the  special  character  of  the 
Saviour  of  sinners  (Luke  rii.  36,  sq.;  xv.  18-9, 
sq.) ;  the  fourth  by  John,  who  represents  Christ 
as  the  son  of  God,  in  whom  deity  and  humanity 
became  one.  The  ancient  church  gave  to  Matthew 
the  symbol  of  the  lion,  to  Mark  that  of  man,  to 
Luke  that  of  the  ox,  and  to  John  that  of  the 
eagle ;  these  were  the  four  faces  of  the  cherubun. 
The  cloud  in  which  the  Lord  revealed  himself 
was  borne  by  the  cherubim,  and  the  four  Evange- 
lists were  also  the  bearers  of  that  glory  of  God 
which  appeared  in  the  form  of  man. 

Concerning  the  order  which  they  oocupy  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  oldest  Latin  and  Gothic  Versions 
place  Matthew  and  John  first,  and  af^er  them 
Mark  and  Luke,  while  the  other  MSS.  and  the  old 
versions  follow  the  order  given  to  them  in  our 
Bibles.  As  dogmatical  reasons  render  a  different 
order  more  natural,  there  is  much  in  Ihvonr  of 
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the  opinion  that  their  usual  pocation  arose  from 
regard  to  the  chronological  dates  of  the  res|)ective 
composition  of  the  four  gospels:  this  is  the 
opinion  of  Origen,  Irenieus,  and  Ensebius.  All 
ancient  testimonies  agree  that  Matthew  was  the 
earliest,  and  John  the  latest  Evangelist  Thei 
relation  of  the  Gospel  of  John  to  the  other  three! 
Gospels,  and  the  relation  of  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  to  each  other,  i<:  very 
remarkable.  With  the  exception  of  the  history , 
of  the  Baptist,  and  that  of  Christ's  passion  and 
resurrection,  we  find  in  John  not  only  narratives  i 
of  quite  different  events,  but  also  different  state- 1 
ments  even  in  the  above  sections.  On  the  other  j 
hand,  the  first  three  Evangelists  not  only  toler- . 
ably  harmonize  in  the  substance  and  order  of  the ' 
events  they  relate,  but  correspond  even  sentence ' 
by  sentence  in  their  separate  narratives  (comp. : 
er.  ^.  Mark  i.  21-28  with  Luke  iv.  31-37 ;  Matt. ; 
viii.  31-34;  Mark  vi.  34;  v.  17;  Luke  viii.  3^-! 
37,  etc.).  The  thought  that  first  suggests  itself 
on  considering  this  surprising  harmony  is,  that  j 
they  all  had  mutually  drawn  their  intormation , 
from  one  another.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  I 
that  Matthew  was  the  oldest  source,  and  that 
Mark  drew  his  information  both  ft'om  Matthew  I 
and  Luke ;  again,  according  to  others,  Luke  was ' 
the  oldest,  and  Matthew  made  use  of  Luke  and 
Mark;  while  most  critics  in  Germany  have 
adopted  the  view  that  Matthew  was  the  oldest,  <• 
and  was  made  use  of  bv  Luke,  and  that  Mark  \ 
derived  his  information  botii  from  Matthew  and 
Luke.  Some  of  the  most  modem  critics  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  opmion  that  Mark  was  the 
ori^nal  evangelist,  and  that  Matthew  and  Luke 
derived  their  bformation  from  him.  The  differ- 
ence of  these  opinions  leads  to  the  suspicion  that 
none  of  them  are  right,  more  especially  when  we 
consider  that,  notwithstanding  the  partial  har- 
mony of  the  three  evangelists  in  the  choice  of 
their  sentences,  there  is  still  a  surprising  differ- 
ence in  them  as  renirds  the  words  of  those  sen- 
tences ;  a  fiict  widen  compelled  the  critics  who 
suppose  that  the  evangelists  made  use  of  each 
other's  writings,  to  account  everywhere  for  such 
deviations,  and  frequentiy  to  have  recourse  to  the 
most  trivial  and  pedantic  arguments.  To  us 
these  differences  m  word  and  phrase  would 
appear  inconceivable  were  we  disposed  to  assume 
that  the  evangelists  had  copied  one  another. 

As  the  three  Evangelists  mutually  supply  and 
explain  each  other,  they  were  early  joined  to 
each  other,  by  Tatian,  about  a.d.  170,  and  by 
Ammonius,  about  a.d.  230,*  and  the  discrepancies ! 
among  them  earlv  led  to  attempts  to  reconcile ' 
them.f     And  with  this  view  various  elaborate 
treatises  have  been  composed,  both  in  ancient  | 
and  modem  times.    But  when  we  consider  that 
one  and  the  same  writer,  namely,  Luke,  relates  | 
the  conversion  of  Paul  (Acts  ix.  22,  26),  with 
different  incidental  circumstances,  after   three 
various  documents,  though  it  would  have  been 
very  easy  for  him  to  have  annulled  the  discre- 
mmcies,  we  cannot  help  being  convinced  that  the 
Evangelists  attached  but  littie  weight  to  minute 
preciseness  in  the  incidents,  since,  indeed,  the 
historical  trath  of  a  narration  consists  less  in 
them,  in  the  relation  of  minute  details,  than  in 


*  Such  putting  togethei 
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the  correct  coDception  of  the  eharatier  and  tpirit 
of  the  event 

GOURD.  The  word  thus  rendered  (Jkiha^on) 
ocean  only  in  Jonah  iv.,  where  it  is  several  times 
mentioned,  as  in  ver.  6,  7,  9,  10.  In  the  margin 
of  the  English  Bible,  Pedm- Christ  is  given.  In 
the  Vulgate  it  is  translated  *  ivy.'  ]^^ither  the 
gourd  nor  ivy  is  considered  by  modem  writers 
to  bdicate  the  plant  intended ;  which  is  remark- 
able for  having  given  rise  to  some  fierce  contro* 
versies  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  The 
difficulties  here,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  so 
great  as  in  many  other  instances.  But  before 
considering  these,  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  what 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  plant  as  required  by 
the  text  We  are  told,  *  The  Lord  God  prepared 
a  gourd  {kikayon),  and  made  it  to  come  over 
Jonah,  tbAt  it  might  be  a  shadow  over  his  head ' 
(ver.  6).  '  But  Uod  prepared  a  worm  when  the 
morning  rose  the  next  day,  and  it  smote  the  gourd 
that  it  withered'  (ver.  7).  And  in  ver.  10  it  is 
said  of  the  gourd  that  it '  came  up  in  a  night,  aiui 
perished  in  a  niffht'  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
^wth  of  the  kuiaifon  was  miraculous,  but  that 
It  was  probably  a  plant  of  the  country,  being 
named  specifically;  also  that  it  was  capable  of 
affording  shade,  and  might  be  easily  destroyed. 
There  does  not  appear  anything  in  this  account  to 
warrant  us  in  considering  it  to  be  the  ivy,  which 
is  a  i>lant  of  slow  growth,  cannot  support  itself 
and  is,  moreover,  not  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
hot  and  arid  country  of  ancient  Nineveh,  though 
we  have  ourselves  found  it  in  more  southern  lati- 
tudes, but  only  in  the  temperate  climate  of  the 
Himalayan  Mountains.  '  The  Christians  and 
Jews  of  Mosul  (Nineveh^  sav  it  was  not  the  keroa 
whose  shadow  refreshed  Jonah,  but  a  sort  of 
gourd,  el-kera^  which  has  very  large  leaves,  very 
urge  fruit,  and  lasts  but  about  four  months' 
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(Niebuhr,  Arabia,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Harris).    So 
Vcdney :   *  Whoever  has  travelled  to  Ouro  or 
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Bosetta  knows  tiiat  the  spedes  of  gourd  calleti 
kerra  will,  in  twenty-four  hours,  send  out  shooti 
near  four  inches  long'  ( Troo.  i.  71). 

The  Hebrew  name  ktkaytm  is  so  similar  to  the 
kiki  of  Dioscorides,  that  it  was  early  thought  to 
indicate  the  same  plant  The  JKilt  or  croton  cor- 
responds with  the  castor-oil  plant,  of  which  the 
seeds  have  some  resemblance  to  the  insect  com- 
monly called  tick  in  English,  and  which  is  found 
on  dogs  and  other  animals.  It  has  also  been  called 
Pentordactjflus  and  Palma  Ckritti,  from  the  pal- 
mate division  of  its  leaves.  It  was  known  at  mudi 
earlier  times,  as  Hippocrates  employed  it  in  me- 
dicine ;  and  Herodotus  mentions,  whoi  speaking  of 
Egypt :— *  The  inhabitants  of  the  marshy  grounds 
make  use  of  an  oil  which  they  term  kiki,  expressed 
from  the  Sillicyprian  plant'  That  it  has  been 
known  there  from  the  earliest  times  is  evident 
from  Cailliaud  having  found  castor-oil  seeds  in 
some  very  ancient  sarcophagi.  This  oil  was  not 
only  employed  by  the  Greeks,  but  also  by  the 
Jews,  being  the  kik-oil  of  the  Talmndists,  pre- 
pared from  the  seeds  of  the  ricimt$.  Lady  Caloott 
states  that  the  modem  Jews  of  London  use  this 
oil,  by  the  name  of  oil  of  kik,  for  their  Sabbath 
lamps,  it  being  one  of  the  five  kinds  of  oil  which 
their  traditions  allow  them  to  employ. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  kiki  of  the  Greeks 
is  what  is  now  called  JiicinuscommuniM,  or  castor- 
oil  plant,  we  shall  find  that  its  characters  corre- 
spond with  everything  that  is  required,  except  the 
rapidity  of  growth,  which  must  be  granted  was 
nuraculous.  Dr.  Harris  indeed  states  that  the 
passage  means,  *  Son  of  the  night  it  was,  and  as  a 
son  of  the  night  it  died;'  and  that,  therefore,  we 
are  not  compelled  to  believe  that  it  grew  in  a 
single  night,  but  rather^  by  a  strong  Oriental 
figure,  that  it  was  of  rapid  growth.  This,  ^re 
is  no  doubt,  it  is  highly  susceptible  of  in  warm 
countries  where  there  is  some  moisture.  It  attains 
a  considerable  size  in  one  season ;  and  though  in 
Europe  it  is  only  known  as  a  herb,  in  India  it 
frequently  may  be  seen,  especially  at  the  margins 
of  fields,  the  size  of  a  tree.  So  at  Busra  Niebuhr 
saw  an  el- keroa  which  had  the  form  and  appear- 
ance of  a  tree.  The  stems  are  erect,  round,  and 
hollow;  the  leaves  broad,  palmate,  5  to  8  or  10 
lobed,  peltate,  supported  on  long  foot -stalks. 
From  tne  erect  habit,  and  the  breadth  of  iti 
foliage,  this  plant  throws  an  ample  shade,  especi- 
ally when  young.  From  the  softness  and  little 
substance  of  its  stem,  it  may  easily  be  destroyed 
by  insects,  which  Rumphius  describes  as  some- 
times bein^  the  case.  It  would  Uien  necessarily 
dry  up  rapidly.  As  it  is  well  suited  to  the  country, 
and  to  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  text,  and  as 
its  name  ktH  is  so  similar  to  kikayom,  it  is  doubt- 
less the  plant  which  the  sacr^  penman  had  is 
view. 

GO'ZAN,  a  river  of  Media,  to  the  country 
watered  bv  which  Tiglathpileser  first,  and  after 
wards  Shalmaneser,  transported  the  captive 
Israelites  (1  Chron.  v.  26;  2  Kings  xvii.  6).  I 
is  now  almost  universally  admitted  that  the 
Gozan  is  no  other  than  the  present  Ozan,  or,  with 
the  prefix,  Rizzil-Ozan  (Golden  River),  which  i? 
the  principal  river  of  that  part  of  Persia  tha: 
answers  to  the  ancient  Media.  This  river  rises 
eight  or  nine  miles  south-west  of  Sennah,  iii 
Kurdistan.  It  runs  along  the  north-west  frontier 
of  Irak,  and  passes  under  the  K^^ft^Tnn  Koh,  o** 
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Uonntun  of  Tigris,  where  it  is  met  hj  the  Ka- 
ranku.  These  two  rivers  combined  force  a  pas- 
sage through  the  great  range  of  Caucasan,  and, 
during  their  course,  form  a  junction  with  the 
Sharood. .  The  collective  waters,  under  the  de- 
signation of  Sifeed  Kood  or  White  River,  so 
nAned  from  the  foam  occasioned  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  current,  flow  in  a  meandering  course 
through  Ghilan  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

GRAPE.    rViWE.1 

GRASS.  The  original  word  which  is  thus 
translated  in  1  Kings  xviii.  5,  2  Kings  xix.  26, 
Job  xl.  15,  Ps.  xxxvii.  2,  &c. ;  is  rendered  herb 
in  Job.  viii.  12 ;  Aay,  in  Prov.  xxviL  25,  and  Isa. 
XV.  6 ;  and  eowrtj  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  13 :  but  in  Num. 
xi.  5,  it  is  translated  Ueka.  Hebrew  scholars 
state  that  the  word  signifies  ^mens'  or  'grass' 
in  general ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  dear,  from  the  con- 
text  of  most  of  the  above  passages,  that  this  most 
be  its  meaninff.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  so  translated  in  all  the  passages 
/Where  it  occurs,  except  in  the  last  It  is  evidently 
incorrect  to  tran&late  it  hay,  as  in  the  above  pas- 
sages of  Proyerbs  and  Isaiah,  because  the  people 
of  Eastern  countries,  as  it  has  been  observed,  do 
not  make  hay. 

In  Num.  xi.  5,  the  word  is  rendered  leeksy  and 
the  name  is  supposed  to  hare  been  applied  to 
them  from  the  resemblance  of  their  leaves  to 
grass,  and  from  their  being  conspicuous  for  their 
green  colour.  It  is  probable,  however,  as  sus^ 
gested  by  Henestenberg,  that  ^e  vegetable  really 
meant  is  a  kind  of  grass  called  the  fenurgrec,  an 
annual  plant  known  in  Egypt  under  the  name  of 
Helbeh.  It  yery  much  resembles  doyer,  except 
that  it  has  more  pointed  leaves  and  whitish 
blossoms,  and  is  eaten  b^  the  common  people  in 
Egypt  with  special  relish.  *  Althoagh,'  says 
Sonnini,  *  horses,  oxen,  and  the  buffaloes  eat  this 
helbeh  with  equal  relish,  it  appears  not  to  be 
destined  equally  for  the  sustenance  of  animals. 
The  Egyptians  themselves  eat  the  fenu-srec  so 
much,  that  it  can  properly  be  called  the  food  of 
men.  In  the  month  of  November  they  cry  *  Green 
helbeh  for  sale'  in  the  streets  of  the  towns.  It  is 
tied  up  in  large  bunches  which  the  inhabitants 
eagerly  purchase  at  a  low  price,  and  which  they 
eat  wiui  mcredible  greediness,  without  any  spedes 
of  seasoning.  They  pretend  that  this  singular 
diet  is  an  excellent  stomachic  or  specific  against 
worms  and  dysentery;  in  fine,  a  preservative 
against  a  great  number  of  maladies.  After  so 
itiany  excellent  properties,  real  or  supposed,  it  is 
not  astonishing  that  the  Egyptians  hold  this 
*  grass'  in  so  great  estimation,  that,  accordiufrto 
one  of  thdr  proverbs,  '  Fortunate  are  the  feet 
which  tread  the  earth  on  which  grows  the  hel- 
beh.' 

GRASSHOPPER.  The  creature  denoted  by 
this  Hebrew  word  so  evidently  belong  to  the 
class  of  ^flying  creeping  thin^'  (Lev.  xi.  21, 22), 
that  the  ffrtisshopper,  accordmg  to  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  can  scarcely  be  the 
proMr  translation.  Other  reasons  render  it  most 
probable  that  a  species  of  locust  is  intended.  It 
IS,  therefore,  referred  to  the  general  English  if  ord 
[Locust]. 

GRAVE.   [BimiAL.] 

GREECE.  The  relations  of  the  Hebrews 
with  the  Greeks  were  always  of  a  distant  kind, 
Vktil  the  Macedonian  oonquestof  the  East:  henoe 
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in  the  Old  Testament  the  mention  of  the  Greeks 
is  naturally  rare. 

The  few  dealings  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
Hebrews  seem  to  nave  been  rather  unfriendly, 
to  judge  by  the  notice  in  Zech.  ix.  13.  In  Joel 
iii.  6,  the  Tyrians  are  reproached  fbr  selling  the 
children  of  Judah  and  Jemsalem  to  the  Grecians : 
but  at  what  time,  and  in  what  circumstances, 
must  depend  on  the  date  assigned  to  the  book  of 
Joel  [see  Joel].  With  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus  or 
Chittim,  the  Hebrews  were  naturally  better  ac- 
quainted ;  and  this  name,  it  would  seem,  might 
easily 'have  extended  itself  in  their  tongue  to 
denote  the  whole  Greek  nation.  Such  at  least  is 
the  most  plausible  explanation  of  its  use  in 
1  Mace  i.  1,  and  viii.  1. 

The  Greeks  were  eminent  for  their  appredation 
of  beauty  in  all  its  varieties :  indeed  their  relipoos 
creed  owed  its  shape  mainlpr  to  this  peculiarity  of 
their  mind ;  for  their  logical  acuteness  was  not 
exerdsed  on  such  subjects  until  quite  a  later 
period.  The  puerile  or  indecent  fables  of  the 
old  mythology  may  seem  to  a  modem  reader  tc 
have  been  the  very  soul  of  their  religion ;  but  to 
the  Greek  himself  these  were  a  mere  acddent,  or 
a  yehide  for  some  embodiment  of  beauty.  He 
thought  little  whether  a  legend  concerning  Ar 
temis  or  Apollo  was  true,  but  much  whether  the 
dance  and  music  celebrating  the  divinity  wore 
solemn,  beautiful,  and  touching.  The  worship 
of  Apollo,  the  god  of  youth  and  beauty,  has  been 
regarded  as  characterizing  the  Hellenic  in  contract 
with  the  older  Pelasgian  times ;  nor  is  the  fact 
without  significance,  that  the  ancient  temple  and 
oracle  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona  fell  afterwards  into 
the  shade  in  comparison  with  that  of  Apollo  nt 
Delphi.  Indeed  the  Dorian  Spartans  and  the 
Ionian  Athenians  alike  regarded  Apollo  as  their 
tutelary  ^jod.  Whatever  the  other  varieties  of 
Greek  religious  ceremonies,  no  violent  or  frenzied 
exhibitions  arose  out  of  the.  national  mind ;  but 
all  such  orgies  (as  they  were  called)  were  im- 
ported from  the  East,  and  had  much  difficulty  in 
i-Ktablishing  themselves  on  Greek  soil.  Quite  at  a 
lute  period  the  managers  of  orgies  were  evidently 
regarded  as  mere  jugglers  of  not  a  very  reputable 
kind ;  nor  do  the  Greek  States,  as  such,  appear 
to  have  patronized  them.  On  the  contrary,  the 
solemn  religious  processions,  the  sacred  games 
and  dances,  formea  a  serious  item  in  the  public 
expenditure :  and  to  be  permanently  exiled  from 
such  spectacles  would  have  been  a  moral  death  to 
the  Greeks.  Wherever  they  settled  they  intro- 
duced their  native  institutions,  and  reared  temples, 
gymnasia,  baths,  porticoes,  sepulchres,  of  charac- 
teristic simple  elegance.  The  morality  and  the 
religion  of  such  a  people  naturally  were  alike 
superficial ;  nor  did  the  two  stand  in  any  close 
union.  Bloody  and  cruel  rites  could  find  no  place 
in  their  creed,  because  faith  was  not  earnest 
enough  to  endure  much  self-abandonment  Reli- 
gion was  with  them  a  sentiment  and  a  taste  rather 
than  a  deep-seated  conviction.  On  the  loss  of 
beloved  relatives  they  felt  a  tender  and  natural 
sorrow,  but  unclouded  with  a  shade  of  anxiety 
concerning  a  future  life.  Through  the  whole  of 
their  later  history,  during  Christian  times,  it  is 
evident  that  they  had  little  power  of  remorse, 
and  litde  natural  firmness  of  consdentious  prin- 
ciple :  and,  in  fact,  at  an  earlier  and  critical  time, 
I  when  the  intellect  of  the  nation  was  ripening,  an 
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atrocioas  civil  war,  that  lasted  fbr  twenty-teven 
yean,  inflicted  a  political  and  social  demoralisa- 
tion, from  the  effects  of  which  they  could  never 
recover.  Besides  this,  their  verv  admiration  of 
beauty,  coupled  with  the  degraded  state  of  the 
female  intellect,  proved  a  frigntiul  source  of  cor^ 
ruption,  such  as  no  philosophy  could  have  ade- 
quately cjiecked.  From  such  a  nation  then, 
whatever  its  intellectual  pretensions,  no  healthful 
influence  over  its  neighbours  could  flow,  until 
other  and  higher  inspiration  was  infused  into  its 
sentiment 

Among  the  Greeks  the  arts  of  war  and  peace 
were  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  among 
any  earlier  PJ^ple.  In  navigation  they  were  little 
behind  the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians ;  in  poli- 
tical foresight  they  eaualled  them ;  in  military 
science,  both  by  sea  ana  land,  they  were  decidedly 
their  superiors ;  while  in  the  power  of  reconciling 
subject-foreigners  to  the  conquerors  and  to  their 
institutions,  they  perhaps  surpassed  all  nations  of 
the  world.  Their  copious,  cultivated,  and  flexible 
tongue  carried  witn  it  no  small  mental  education 
to  all  who  learned  it  thoroughly ;  and  so  sagacious 
were  the  arrangements  of  the  great  Alexander 
throughout  his  rapidly  acquired  Asiatic  empire, 
that  in  the  twenty  years  of  dreadful  war  between 
his  generals  which  followed  his  death,  no  rising 
of  the  natives  against  Greek  influence  appears  to 
have  been  thought  of.  Without  any  change  of 
population  adequate  under  other  circumstances 
I  to  effect  it,  the  Greek  tongue  and  Greek  feeling 
j  spread  &r  and  sank  deep  through  the  Macedonian 
dominions.  Half  of  Asia  Minor  became  a  new 
Greece ;  and  the  cities  of  Syria,  North  Palestine, 
and  Egypt,  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  same 
influence.  Yet  the  purity  of  the  Hellenic  stream 
varied  in  various  places ;  and  some  account  of  the 
mixture  it  underwent  will  be  given  iu  the  Article 
Hellenists. 

When  a  beginning  had  been  made  of  preaching 
Christianity  to  the  Gentiles,  Greece  immediately 
became  a  principal  sphere  for  missionary  exertion. 
i  The  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Hellenistic  Chris- 
tians was  understood  over  so  large  an  extent  of 
country,  as  almost  of  itself  to  point  out  in  what 
direction  they  should  exert  tnemselves.  I'he 
Grecian  cities,  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia,  were 
the  peculiar  field  for  the  Apostle  Paul ;  fbr  whose 
labours  a  superintending  Providence  had  long 
before  been  providing,  m  the  large  number  of 
devout  Greeks  who  attended  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues. Greece  Proper  was  divided  by  the  Ro- 
mans into  two  provinces,  of  which  the  northern 
was  called  Macedonia,  and  the  southern  Achaia 
(a&  in  a  Cor.  ix.  2,  &c.);  and  we  learn  inci- 
aentally  from  Acts  xviii.  that  the  proconsul  of 
the  latter  resided  at  Corinth.  To  determine  the 
exact  division  between  the  provinces  is  difficult ; 
nor  is  the  question  of  any  importance  to  a  Biblical 
student.  Aduda,  however,  had  probably  very 
nearly  the  same  frontier  as  the  kingdom  of  mo- 
dem Greece,  which  is  limited  by  a  line  reaching 
from  the  gnlfof  Volo  to  that  of  Arta,  in  great 
part  along  the  chain  of  Mount  Othrys.  Of  the 
cities  celebrated  in  Greek  history,  none  are  pro- 
minent in  the  early  Christian  times  except  Corinth. 
Laconia,  and  its  chief  town  Sparta,  had  ceased  to 
be  of  any  importance :  Athens  was  never  eminent 
as  a  Christian  church.    In  Macedonia  were  the 
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two  great  dties  of  Plulippi  and  Thessalonica 
(formerly  called  Therme) ;  vet  of  these  the  fbrmer 
was  rather  recent,  being  founded  by  Philip  the 
Great ;  the  latter  was  not  distinguished  above  the 
other  Grecian  cities  on  the  same  coast.  Jficopolis, 
on  the  gulf  of  Ambracia  (or  Arta\  had  been  built 
by  Augustus,  in  memory  of  his  victory  at  Actium, 
and  was,  perhaps,  the  limit  of  Achaia  on  Uie  | 
western  coast    It  had  risen  into  some  importance  i 
in  St  Paul's  days,  and,  as  many  suppose,  it  is  to  j 
this  Nicopolis  that  he  alludes  in  his  epistle  to  Titus. 
(See  further  uDder  Achaia  and  Nioorous.) 

GRINDING.    [Mill.] 

GUEST.    [HoepiTALmr.] 


H. 


HAB'AKKUK  (emhnce),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Jewish  prophets,  who  flourished  about 
610  B.C.,  the  name  denoting  as  well  a  *  favourite' 
as  a  'straggler.'  Of  this  prophet's  bi^h-plaoe, 
parenta^,  and  life  we  have  only  apocryphal  and 
conflicting  accounts.  The  Pseudo-Epiphanius 
states  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and 
bom  in  a  place  called  Bedzoker ;  that  he  fled  to 
Ostrarine  when  Nebuchadneziar  attacked  Jeru- 
salem, but  afterwards  returned  hom^  and  died 
two  years  before  the  return  of  his  countrymen. 
But  rabbinical  writers  assert  that  he  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  name  different  birth-places. 
Eusebins  notices  that  in  his  time  the  tomb  of 
Habakkuk  was  shown  in  the  town  of  Ceila,  in 
Palestine ;  still  there  are  other  writers  who  name 
different  places  where,  according  to  common 
opinion,  he  had  been  buried. 

A  full  and  trustworthy  account  of  the  life  of 
Habakkuk  would  explain  his  imagery,  and  many 
of  the  events  to  which  he  alludes ;  but  since  we 
have  no  information  on  which  we  am  depend, 
nothing  remains  but  to  determine  from  the  book 
itself  its  historical  basis  and  its  age.  Now,  we 
find  that  in  chap.  L  the  prophet  sets  forth  a  vision, 
in  which  he  discerned  the  injustice,  violence,  and 
oppression  committed  in  his  country  by  the  rapa- 
cious and  terrible  Chaldseans,  whose  oppressions 
he  announces  as  a  divine  retribution  for  sins  com- 
mitted ;  consequently  he  wrote  in  the  Chaldeean 
period,  shortly  before  the  invasion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezxar  which  rendered  Jehoiakim  tributai^  to 
the  king  of  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1).  When 
he  wrote  the  first  chapter  of  his  prophecies,  the 
Chaldseans  could  not  yet  have  invaded  Palestine, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  introduced  Jehovah 


saying  (i.  5),  *  I  will  work  a  work  in  your  days, 
which  ye  will  not  believe,  thouffh  it  be  told  you ;' 
(ver.  6)  *  for  I  raise  up  the  Chaldieans,  that  bitter 
and  hasty  nation,  which  shcUl  march  through  the 
breadth  of  the  land  to  possess  the  dwelling-places 
that  are  not  theirs.'  From  ver.  12  it  is  also 
evident  that  the  ruin  of  the  Jews  had  not  then 
been  effected ;  it  wys,  *  the  Lord  ordained  them 
for  judgment,  established  them  for  correction.' 
Agreeably  to  the  general  style  of  the  prophets, 
who  to  lamentations  and  announcements  of  divine 
punishment  add  consolations  and  cheering  hopes 
for  the  future,  Habakkuk  then  proceeds  in  the 
second  chapter  to  foretell  the  future  humiliation 
of  the  conquerors  who  plundered  so  many  nations. 
He  also  there  promulgates  a  visioii  of  events 
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shortly  to  be  expected ;  (ver.  S)  '  the  Tision  U 
yet  for  an  appointed  time,  but  at  the  end  it  shall 
speak,  and  not  lie ;  though  it  tarry,  vut  for  it, 
Kccaose  it  unll  surely  come;  it  will  not  tarry/ 
This  is  saoceeded  in  tiie  third  chapter  b^  an  ode, 
in  which  the  prophet  celebrates  the  dehveranoes 
wrought  by  the  Almighty  for  his  people  in  times 
past,  and  prays  for  a  similar  interference  now 
to  mitigate  the  coming  distresses  of  the  nation ; 
which  ne  goes  on  to  describe,  representing  the 
land  as  already  waste  and  desolate,  and  yet 
giTing  encouragement  to  hope  for  a  retnm  of 
better  times.  Some  interpreters  are  of  opinion 
that  ch.  ii.  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiachin, 
the  son  of  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  xxiv.  6),  after 
Jemsalem  had  been  beiieged  and  conquered  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  made  a  prisoner,  and, 
with  many  thousands  of  his  subjects,  carried 
away  to  mbylon ;  none  remuning  in  Jerusalem, 
save  the  poorest  class  of  the  people  ^2  Kinss  xxiy. 
14).  But  of  all  this  nothing  is  said  in  the  book 
of  Habakkuk,  nor  eyen  so  much  as  hinted  at; 
and  what  is  stated  of  the  yiolence  and  injustice 
of  the  Chaldsans  does  not  imply  that  the  Jews 
had  already  experienced  it  The  prophet  dis- 
tinctly mentions  that  he  sets  forth  what  he  had 
discerned  in  a  yision.  and  he,  therefore,  speaks  of 
eyents  to  be  expected  and  coming.  It  is  also  a 
supposition  equally  gratuitous,  accOTdin^  to  which 
some  interpreters  refer  ch.  iii.  to  the  period  of  the 
last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  when  Kedekian  was  taken, 
his  sons  slain,  lus  eyes  put  out,  the  walls  of  the 
city  broken  down,  and  the  temple  burnt  (2  Kings 
xxy.  1-10).  There  is  not  the  slightest  allusion 
to  any  of  these  incidents  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Habakkuk;  and  from  the  16th  yerse  it  appears, 
that  the  destroyer  is  only  coming,  and  that  the 
prophet  expresses  fears,  not  of  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  much  less  of  the  down&ll  of  the 
Atate,  but  only  of  the  desolation  of  the  country. 
It  thus  appears  beyond  dispute,  that  HabakkTUL 

Prophesied  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
ehoiakim,  about  the  year  stated  above.  Carpzoy 
and  Jahn  refer  our  prophet  to  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  thus  pladng  lum  thirty  odd  years  earlier ; 
but  at  that  time  the  Chaldieans  had  not  as  yet 
giyen  just  ^ound  fbr  apprehension,  and  it  would 
have  been  injudicious  in  Habakkuk  prematurely 
to  fill  the  minds  of  the  people  with  fear  of  them. 
Some  additional  support  to  our  statement  of  the 
age  of  this  book  is  derived  from  the  tradition, 
reported  in  the  apocryphal  appendix  to  Daniel 
and  by  the  Psendo-Epiphanius,  that  Habakkuk 
lived  to  see  the  Babylonian  exile ;  for  if  he  pro- 
phesied under  Manasseh  he  could  not  have  reached 
the  exile  at  an  age  under  90  years ;  but  if  he  held 
forth  early  in  die  reign  of  Jehoiakim  he  would 
have  been  only  50  odd  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerunilem  and  of  tbe  exile. 
He  was,  then,  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah,  but 
much  younger,  as  the  latter  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance, in  public  as  early  as  b.c.  629,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Josiah. 

The  style  of  this  prophet  has  been  always  much 
admired.  He  equals  die  most  eminent  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament — Joel,  Amos,  Nahnm, 
Isaiah ;  and  the  ode  in  ch.  iii.  may  be  placed  in 
competition  with  Ps.  xviii.  ncd  Ixviii.  for  origi- 
nality and  sublimity.  His  figures  are  all  great, 
happily  chosen,  and  properly  drawn  out.  His 
denunciations  are  temble,  his  derision  bitter,  his 
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consolation  choering.  Instances  occur  of  bor- 
rowefd  ideas  (ch.  iii.  19,  comp.  Ps.  xviii.  34 ;  bfa. 
ii.  6,  comp.  Isa.  xiv.  7 ;  ch.  li.  14,  comp.  Isa.  xi. 
9) ;  but  he  makes  them  his  own  in  drawing  them 
out  in  his  peculiar  manner.  With  all  the  bold- 
ness and  fervour  of  his  imagination,  his  language 
is  pure  and  his  verse  melodious.  The  ancient 
catalogues  of  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment do  not  mention  Habakkuk  by  name ;  but 
they  must  have  counted  him  in  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  whose  number  would  otherwise  not  be 
full.  In  the  New  Testament  some  expressions  of 
his  are  introduced,  but  his  name  is  not  added 
(Rom.  i  17 ;  Gal.  iii.  11 ;  Heb.  x.  38,  comp.  Hab. 
ii.  4 ;  Acts  xiii.  40,  41.  comp.  Hab.  i.  5). 
HABERGEON.  [Arms;  Arhoub.] 
HA'BOR,  or  rather  Chabor,  a  city  or  country 
of  Media,  to  which  portions  of  the  ten  tribes  were 
transported,  first  by  Tiglathpileser,  and  after- 
wards by  Shalmaueser  (2  Kings  xvii.  6;  xviii. 
11).  It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  moun- 
tainous region  between  Media  and  Assyria  which 
Ptolemy  calls  Chaboras.  This  notion  has  the 
name,  and  nothing  but  the  name,  in  its  favour 
Habor  was  by  the  river  Gozan  ;  and  as  we  have 
accepted  Major  Rennell's  conclusion,  that  Gozan 
was  the  present  Kizzil-Ozan  [Gozam],  we  are 
bound  to  follow  him  in  fixing  the  position  of 
Habor  at  the  town  of  Abbar,  which  is  situated  on 
a  branch  of  that  river,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  very  ancient.  At  this  place  Mr.  Morier 
found  ruins  composed  of  large  sun-dried  bricks 
compacted  with  straw,  like  some  of  those  found 
at  Babylon.  As  this  kind  of  construction  is  an 
infkllible  sign  of  remote  antiquity,  it  so  fiir  affords 
a  most  important  corroboration  oi  Major  Rennell's 
conjecture. 

HA'DAD  {sharp)  is  eouivalent  to  Adad,  the 
name  of  the  chief  deity  of  the  Syrians  [Adad], 
and  borne,  with  or  without  additions,  as  a  proper 
name,  or  more  probably  as  a  title,  like  *  Pharaoh ' 
in  Egypt,  by  several  of  tbe  kings  of  Southern  Syria 

1.  Hadad,  king  of  Edom,  who  defeated  the 
Midianites  in  the  intervening  territory  of  Moab 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  1  Chron.  i.  46).  This  is  the 
only  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Edom  whose 
exploits  are  recorded  by  Moses.  Another  king 
of  Edom  of  tbe  same  name  is  meotioned  m 
iChron.  i.51. 

2.  Hadad,  kiii^  of  Syria,  who  reigned  in  Da- 
mascus at  the  time  that  David  attacked  and 
defeated  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  whom  he 
marched  to  assist,  and  shared  in  his  defeat  This 
fact  is  recorded  in  2  Sam.viii.  5,  but  the  name 
of  the  king  is  not  ^iven.  It  is  supplied,  however, 
by  Josephus,  who  reports,  after  Nicolas  of  Da- 
mascus, that  he  carried  succours  to  Hadadezer  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates,  where  David  defeated  them 
both. 

3.  Hadad,  a  young  prinpe  of  the  royal  race  of 
Edom,  who,  when  his  country  was  conquered  by 
David,  contrived,  in  the  heat  of  the  massacre  com- 
n^itted  by  Joab,  to  escape  with  some  of  his  father's 
servants,  or  rather  was  carried  off  by  them  into 
the  land  of  Midian.  Thence  Hadad  went  into 
the  desert  of  Paran,  and  eventually  proceeded  to 
Egypt  He  was  there  most  favourably  received 
b]r  the  king,  who  assigned  him  an  estate  and  esta- 
blishment suited  to  his  rank,  and  even  gave  him  in 
marriage  the  sister  of  his  own  consort,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  palace 
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with  the  80D8  of  Pharaoh.  Hadad  remained  in 
Effypt  till  after  the  death  of  Darid  and  Joab, 
when  he  returned  to  his  own  country  in  the  hope 
of  recovering  his  father's  throne  (1  Kings  xi. 
14-22).  The  Scripture  doea  not  record  the  result 
of  this  attempt  further  than  by  mentioning  him 
as  one  of  the  troublers  of  Solomon's  reign,  which 
implies  some  measure  of  success. 

HADADE'ZER  {Hadad-htlped),  or  Hadad- 
RBZER,  king  of  Zobah,  a  powerful  monarch  in  the 
time  of  David,  and  tiie  only  one  who  seems  to 
have  been  in  a  condition  seriously  to  dispute  with 
him  the  predominancy  in  soudi-westem  Asia. 
He  was  defeated  by  the  Israelites  in  the  first  cam- 
paign (DC.  1032)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Euphrates,  with  a  great  loss  of  men,  vrar-chariota, 
and  horses,  and  was  despoiled  of  many  of  bis 
towns  (2  &im.  viii.  3 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  3).  This 
check  not  only  impaired,  but  destroyed  his  power. 
A  diversion  highly  serviceable  to  him  was  made 
by  a  king  of  Damascene-Syria  (whom  the  Scrip- 
ture does  not  name,  but  who  is  the  same  with 
Hadad  3),  who,  coming  to  his  succour,  compelled 
David  to  turn  his  arms  against  him,  and  abstain 
from  reaping  all  the  fruits  of  his  victory  (2  Sam. 
z.  6,  sq. ;  1  Chron.  xix.  6,  sq.).  The  breathing- 
time  thus  afforded  Hadadezer  was  turned  by  him 
to  such  good  account  that  he  was  able  to  accept 
the  subsidies  of  Hanun,  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  confederacy 
» formed  by  that  monar&  against  David.  The  first 
anny  brought  into  the  field  was  beaten  and  put 
to  night  by  Abishai  and  Joab ;  but  Hadadezer, 
not  vet  discouraged,  went  into  the  countries  east 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  got  together  the  forces  of 
all  his  allies  and  tributaries,  which  he  placed 
under  the  command  of  Shophach,  his  general. 
To  confront  so  formidable  an  adversary,  David 
took  the  field  in  person,  and  in  one  grreat  victory 
so  completely  broke  the  power  of  Hadadezer,  that 
all  the  small  tributary  princes  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity ofthrowin^off  his  yoke,  of  abandoning  the 
Ammonites  to  their  fate,  and  of  submitting  quietly 
to  David,  whose  power  was  thus  extendi  to  the 
Euphrates. 

HADES,  a  Greek  word,  which  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  usually 
rendered  'hell'  in  the  Enelish  version.  The 
word  hadea  means  literally  Skot  which  it  in  dark- 
nesa.  In  the  classical  writers  it  is  used  to  denote 
Onus,  or  the  infernal  regions.  According  to  the 
notions  of  the  Jews,  aheol  or  hades  was  a  vast 
receptacle  where  the  souls  of  the  dead  existed  in 
a  separate  state  until  the  resurrection  of  their 
bodies.  The  re^ou  of  the  blessed  during  this 
interval,  or  the  inferior  paradise,  they  supposed 
to  be  in  the  upper  part  of  this  receptacle ;  while 
beneath  was  the  abyss  or  cehenna  (Tartarus),  in 
which  tne  souls  of  the  wicked  were  subjected  to 
punishment 

The  question  whether  this  is  or  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  is  one  of  much  im- 
portance, and  has,  first  and  last,  excited  no  small 
amount  of  discussion.  It  is  a  doctrine  received 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  nominal  Christian  church ; 
and  it  forms  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic doctrine  of  Purgatory,  for  which  there  would 
be  no  ground  but  for  this  interpretation  of  the 
word  hcutea. 

The  question  therefore  rests  entirely  upon  the 
interpretation  of  this  word,  and  as  the  Septuagint 
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gives  this  as  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  iroid 
sheolf  the  real  question  is,  what  is  the  meaning 
which  iheol  bears  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
hades  in  the  New  ?  A  carefUl  examination  of  the 
passages  in  which  these  words  occur  will  probably 
lead  to  the  oonclasion,  that  they  afford  no  real 
sanction  to  the  notion  of  an  intermediate  place 
of  the  kind  indicated,  but  are  used  by  the  inspired 
writers  to  denote  the  grave — the  resting-place  of 
the  bodies  both  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ; 
and  that  they  are  also  used  to  signify  heU^  the 
abode  of  miserable  spirits.  But  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  produce  anv  instance  in  which  they  can  be 
shown  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  either  before  or  after  the  re- 
surrection. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances  shed  is  in 
the  Old  Testament  used  to  signify  the  ^rave,  and 
in  most  of  these  cases  is  so  translated  in  the  Au- 
thorized Version.  It  can  have  no  other  meaning 
in  such  texts  as  Gen.xxxvii.  35 ;  xlii.  38 ;  1  Sam. 
ii.  6;  1  Kings  ii.  6;  Job  xiv.  13;  xvii.  13,  16; 
and  in  numerous  other  passages  in  the  writings  of 
David,  Solomon,  and  the  prophets.  But  as  the 
grave  is  regarded  by  most  persons,  and  was  more 
especially  so  by  the  ancients,  with  awe  and  dread, 
as  being  the  region  of  gloom  and  darkness,  so  the 
word  denoting  it  soon  came  to  be  applied  to  that 
more  dark  and  gloomy  world  which  was  to  be 
the  abiding  place  of  the  miserable.  Where  our 
translators  supposed  the  word  to  have  this  sense, 
they  rendered  it  by  *  hell.'  Some  of  the  passages 
in  which  this  has  been  done  may  be  doubtful ; 
but  there  are  others  of  which  a  question  can 
scarcely  be  entertained.  Such  are  those  (as  Job 
xi.  8  J  Ps.  cxxxix.  8 ;  Amos  ix.  2)  in  which  the 
word  denotes  the  opposite  of  heaven,  which  can- 
not be  the  grave,  nor  the  ^eral  state  or  region 
of  the  dead,  but  hell.  Still  more  decisive  are 
such  passages  as  Ps.  ix.  17  ;  Prov.  xxiii.  14;  in 
which  sheolQVuaoi  mean  any  place,  in  this  world 
or  the  next,  to  which  the  righteous  as  well  as  the 
wicked  are  sent,  but  the  penal  abode  of  the  wicked 
as  distinguished  from  and  opposed  to  the  right- 
eous*. The  only  case  in  which  such  passages 
could  by  any  possibility  be  supposed  to  mean  the 
grave,  would  he.  if  the  grave — that  is,  extinction — 
were  \he  final  doom  of  the  unrighteous. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  hades  is  used 
in  much  the  same  sense  lis  sheol  in  the  Old,  ex- 
cept that  in  a  less  proportion  of  cases  can  it  be 
construed  to  signify  *  the  grave.'  There  are  still, 
however,  instances  in  which  it  is  used  in  this 
sense,  as  in  Acts  ii.  31 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  55  ;  but  in 
general  the  hades  of  the  New  Testament  appears 
to  be  no  other  than  the  world  of  future  punish- 
ments {e.y.  Matt.  xi.  23;  xvi.  18 ;  Luke  xvi.  23). 

The  principal  arguments  for  the  intermediate 
hadesj  as  deduced  from  Scripture,  are  founded  on 
those  passages  in  which  things  <  under  the  earth ' 
are  describ^  as  rendering  homage  to  God  and 
the  Saviour  (Philip,  ii.  10;  Rev.  v.  13,  &c.).  If 
such  passages,  however,  be  compared  with  others 
(as  with  Kom.  xiv.  10,  11,  &c.),  it  will  appear 
that  they  must  refer  to  the  day  of  judgment  in 
which  every  creature  will  render  some  sort  of 
homage  to  the  Saviour ;  but  then  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  will  have  been  idready  raised,  and  the  inr 
termediate  region,  if  there  be  any,  will  have  been 
deserted. 

One  of  the  seemingly  strongest  argumenti  ftv 
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die  opinion  onder  oonsidemtion  is  founded  on 
1  Pet  iiL  19,  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  gone 
and  *  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison/  These 
spirits  in  prison  are  supposed  to  be  the  holy  dead 
— perhaps  the  yirtnoos  heathen — imprisoned  in 
the  intermediate  place,  into  which  the  soul  of  the 
Saviour  went  at  death,  that  he  might  preach  to 
them  the  Gospel.  This  passage  must  be  allowed 
to  present  great  difficulties.  The  most  intelligible 
meaning  suggested  b^  the  context  is,  however, 
that  Cfafist  by  his  spirit  preached  to  those  who  in 
the  time  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparin|;, 
were  disobedient,  and  whose  spirits  are  tuna  m 
prison,  abidinff  the  general  judgment  The  prison 
IS  doubtless  kades,  but  what  hades  is  must  be  de- 
termined by  other  passages  of  Scripture;  and, 
whether  it  is  the  grave  or  hell,  it  is  still  a  prison 
for  those  who  yet  await  the  judgment-day.  This 
interpretation  is  in  unison  with  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  whereas  the  other  is  conjectundly  de- 
duce! from  this  single  text 

Another  argument  is  deduced  from  Rev.  xz. 
U,  which  describes  <  death  and  kades'  as  '  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire '  at  the  close  of  the  general 
judgment — meauingt  according  to  the  advocates 
of  the  doctrine  in  question,  that  hades  should  then 
cease  as  an  intermediate  place.  But  this  is  also 
true  if  understood  of  the  gr&ve,  or  of  the  general 
intermediate  condition  of  the  dead,  or  even  of 
hell,  as  once  more  and  for  ever  reclaiming  what 
it  had  temporarily  yielded  up  for  judgment— pust 
as  we  every  day  see  criminals  brought  from  prison 
to  judgment,  and  after  judgment  returned  to  the 
prison  from  which  the^  came. 

It  is  further  urged,  m  proof  of  Hades  being  an 
intermediate  place  other  than  the  grave,  that  the 
Scriptures  represent  the  happiness  of  the  righteous 
as  incomplete  till  after  the  resurrection.  This 
must  be  admitted ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow 
that  their  souls  are  previously  imprisoned  in  the 
earth,  or  in  any  dther  place  or  region  correspond- 
ing to  the  Tartarus  of  the  heathen.  Although  at 
the  moment  of  death  the  disembodied  spirits  of 
the  nedeemed  ascend  to  heaven,  and  continue 
there  till  the  resurrection,  it  is  very  possible  that 
their  happiness  shall  be  incomplete  until  they 
have  received  their  glorified  bodies  from  the 
tomb,  and  entered  upon  the  full  rewards  of 
eternity. 

A  view  supported  by  so  little  force  of  Scrip- 
ture, seems  unequal  to  resist  the  contrary  evidence 
which  may  be  produced  Arom  the  same  source, 
and  which  it  remains  briefly  to  indicate.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  show  that  the  souls  of  the  re- 
deemed are  described  as  proceeding,  after  death, 
at  once  to  heaven — the  place  of  final  happiness, 
and  those  of  the  unredeemed  to  the  place  of  final 
wretchedness. 

In  Heb.  yL  12,  the  righteous  dead  are  de- 
scribed as  being  in  actual  inheritance  of  the  pro- 
mises made  to  the  Others.  Our  Saviour  repre- 
sents* the  deceased  saints  as  already,  before  the 
resurrection  (for  so  the  context  requires), '  like 
unto  the  angels,'  and  *  equal  to  the  angels '  (Matt, 
xxii.  30 ;  Luke  xx.  36) ;  which  is  not  very  com- 
patible with  their  imprisonment  even  in  the  hap- 
pier region  of  the  supposed  Hades.  Our  Lord's 
declaration  to  the  dying  thief—*  This  da^^  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise'  (Luke  xxui.  43), 
hn<«  been  urged  on  both  sides  of  the  arsument ; 
but  the  word  is  here  not  Hades,  but  Paradise^  and 
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no  instance  can  be  produced  in  which  the  para- 
dise beyond  the  grave  means  anything  else  than 
that  *  third  heaven,'  that  *  paradise '  into  which 
the  Apostle  was  caught  up,  and  where  he  heard 
*  unutterable  things'  (2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4).  In  the 
midst  of  that  paradise  grows  the  mystic  '  tree  of 
life '  (Rev.  ii.  7),  which  the  same  writer  repre- 
sents as  growing  near  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb  (xxiL  2).  In  Eph.  iii.  15,  the  Apostle  de- 
scribes the  whole  church  of  God  as  being  at  pre- 
sent in  heaven  or  on  earth.  But,  according  to 
the  view  under  consideration,  the  great  body  of 
the  church  would  be  neither  in  heaven  nor  on 
earth,  but  in  Hades — ^the  intermediate  place.  In 
Heb.  xil  21-24,  we  are  told  that  in  the  city  of  the 
livinff  God  dwell  not  only  God  himself,  the  judge 
of  all,  and  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, and  the  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
but  also  *  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ' — 
all  dwelling  toother  in  the  same  holy  and  happy 
place.  To  the  same  effect,  but,  if  possible,  still 
more  conclusiye,  are  the  various  passages  in 
which  the  souls  of  the  saints  are  described  ai 
being,  when  absent  from  the  body,  present  with 
Christ  in  heaven  (comp.  2  Cor.  v.  1-8 ;  Philip,  i. 
23 ;  1  Thess.  v.  10).  To  this  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  the  various  passages  in  the  Apoca- 
Ijrptic  vision,  in  which  St.  John  beheld,  as  inha- 
bitants of  the  highest  heaven,  around  the  throne 
of  God,  myriads  of  redeemed  souls,  even  befpre 
the  resurrection  (Bev.  v.  9 ;  vi.  9 ;  vii.  9 ;  xiv.  1, 
3).  Now  the  '  heaven'  of  these  passages  cannot 
be  the  place  to  which  the  term  Hades  is  ever 
applied,  for  that  word  is  never  associated  with 
any  circumstances  or  images  of  eigoyment  or 
happiness  [Heaven]. 

*  As  these  arguments  seem  calculated  to  dis- 
prove the  existence  of  the  more  &voured  region 
of  the  alleged  intermediate  place,  a  similar  course 
of  evidence  militates  with  equal  force  against  the 
existence  of  the  more  penal  region  of  the  same 
place.  It  is  admitted  by  the  staunchest  advocates 
for  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  place,  that  the 
souls  of  the  wicked,  when  they  leave  the  body,  go 
immediately  into  punishment  Now  the  Scrip- 
ture knows  no  place  of  punishment  after  death 
but  that  which  was  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels.  This  place  they  now  inhabit ;.  and  this  is 
the  place  to  which,  after  judgement,  the  souls  of 
the  condemned  will  be  consigned  (comp.  2  Pet 
ii.  4 ;  Matt  xxv.  41).  This  verse  of  Peter  is  the 
only  one  in  Scripture  in  which  any  reference  to 
the  word  Tartarus  occurs:  here  then,  if  any- 
where, we  should  find  that  intermediate  place 
corresponding  to  the  Tartarus  of  the  heathen, 
from  whom  tib.e  word  is  borrowed.  But  fh)m  the 
other  text  we  can  be  quite  certain  that  the  Tar- 
tarus of  Peter  is  no  other  than  the  hell  which  is 
to  be  the  final,  as  it  is,  in  degree,  the  present 
doom  of  the  wicked.  That  this  hell  is  Hudes  is 
readily  admitted,  for  the  course  of  the  argument 
has  been  to  show  that  Hades  is  hell,  whenever  it 
is  not  the  grave.  Dr.  Enoch  Pond,  whose  in- 
terestinff  article  on  the  subject,  in  the  American 
Biblical  Repository,  we  have  chiefly  A>llowed, 
well  remarks :  *  Whether  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  after  the  judgment,  will  go  literally  to 
the  same  places  in  which  they  were  before  si 
tuated,  it  is  not  material  to  inquire.  But,  both 
before  and  after  the  judgment,  the  righteous  will 
be  in  the  same  place  with  their  glorified  Saviour 
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and  his  holy  angels ;  and  this  will  he  heaven : 
and  before  and  after  the  judgment  the  wicked 
will  be  in  the  same  place  with  the  devil  and  lus 
angels ;  and  this  will  be  hell. 

HA'GAR  (a  stranger)^  a  native  of  Egypt,  and 
servant  of  Abraham;  bat  how  or  when  she 
became  an  inmate  of  his  fisimily  we  are  not  in- 
formed. Whatever  were  her  ori^n  and  previous 
history,  her  servile  condition  m  the  mmily^  of 
Abraham  most  have  prevented  her  from  being 
ever  known  beyond  the  limits  of  her  hnmble 
sphere,  had  not  her  name,  by  a  spontaneoos  act 
of  her  mistress,  become  indissolubly  linked  with 
the  patriarch's  history.  The  long  continued  ste- 
rility of  Sarah  suggested  to  her  the  idea  (not 
uncommon  in  the  East)  of  becoming  a  mother  by 
proxy  through  her  handmaid,  whom,  with  that 
view,  she  gave  to  Abraham  as  as  a  se<»ndary 
wife [Abrahax :  Adoption;  Concubine]. 

The  honour  of  such  an  alliance  and  elevation 
was  too  great  and  unexpected  for  the  weak  and 
iQ-regulated  mind  of  Hagar :  and  no  sooner  did 
she  find  herself  in  a  delicate  situation,  which 
made  her,  in  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  mother, 
an  object  of  increasing  interest  and  importance  to 
Abraham,  than  she  openly  indulged  in  triumph 
over  her  less  fitvoured  mistress,  and  showed  by  her 
altered  behaviour  a  growing  habit  of  disrespect 
and  insolence.  The  feelings  of  Sarah  were  se- 
verely wounded,  and  she  broke  out  to  her  husband 
in  loud  complaints  of  the  servant's  petulance ;  and 
Abraham,  whose  meek  and  prudent  behaviour  is 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  violence  of  his 
wife,  leaves  her  with  unfettered  power,  as  mis- 
tress of  his  household,  to  take  what  steps  she 
pleases  to  obtun  the  required  redress. 

Hagar,  though  taken  into  the  relation  of  con- 
cubine to  Abraham,  continued  still,  being  a  dotal 
maid-servant,  under  the  absolute  power  of  her 
mistress,  who  was  neither  reluctant  nor  sparing 
in  making  the  minion  reap  the  fruits  of  her  in- 
solence. Sarah,  indeed,  not  content  with  the 
simple  exertion  of  her  authority,  seems  to  have 
resorted  even  to  corporal  chastisement.  Sensible, 
at  length,  of  the  hopelessness  of  getting  the  better 
of  her  mistress,  Hagar  determined  on  flight ;  and 
having  seemingly  formed  the  purpose  of  return^ 
ing  to  her  relations  in  Egypt,  sne  took  the  di- 
rection of  that  country ;  which  led  her  to  what  was 
afterwards  called  Shur,  through  a  long  tract  of 
sandy  uninhabited  country,  lying  on  the  west  of 
Arabia  Petrsa,  to  the  extent  ot\50  miles  between 
Palestine  and  Egvpt  In  that  lonely  region  she 
was  sitting  by  a  rountain  to  replenish  her  skin- 
bottle  or  recruit  her  wearied  limbs,  when  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  whose  lane;uage  on  this  occa- 
sion bespeaks  him  to  have  been  more  than  a 
created  being,  appeared,  and  in  the  kindliest 
manner  remonstrated  with  her  on  the  course  she 
was  pursuing,  and  encouraged  her  to  return  by 
the  promise  that  she  would  ere  long  have  a  son, 
whom  Providence  destined  to  become  a  great 
man,  and  whose  wild  and  irregular  features  of 
character  would  be  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
mighty  nation  that  should  spring  fi-om  him. 
Obedient  to  the  heavenly  visitor,  and  having 
distinguished  the  place  by  the  name  of  Beer- 
lahai-roi, '  the  well  of  the  visible  God,*  Hagar 
retraced  her  steps  to  the  tent  of  Abraham,  where 
in  due  time  she  had  a  son ;  and  having  probably 
narrated  this  remarkable  interview  to  Abraham, 
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that  patriarch,  as  directed  by  the  angel,  called 
the  name  of  the  child  Isnmael,  *  God  hath 
heard.'  ! 

Fourteen  years  bad  elapsed  after  the  birth  of, 
Ishmael  when  an  event  occurred  in  the  family  of 
Abraham,  by  the  appearance  of  the  long-pro-, 
mised  heir,  which  entirely  changed  the  prospects 
of  that  young  man,  though  noUiing  materially  | 
affecting  him  took  place  till  the  weaiiing  of  Isaac, 
which,  as  is  generally  thought,  was  at  the  end  of 
his  third  year.    Ishmael  was  then  a  lad  of  seven-  \ 
teen  years  of  age ;  and  being  fully  capable  of  i 
understanding  his  altered  relations  to  the  in- 1 
heritance,  as  well  as  having  felt  perhaps  a  son-  { 
sible  diminution  of  Sarah's  section  towards  lum, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  disappointed  youth, 
should  inconsiderately  give  vent  to  his  feelings  \ 
on  a  festive  occasion,  when  the  newlv-weaned ; 
child,  clad  according  to  custom  with  the  sacred 
symbolic  robe,  which  was  the  badge  of  the  birth-  j 
right,  was  formally  installed  heir  of  the  tribe.  { 
The  harmony  of  the  weaning  feast  wa&  disturbed 
by  Ishmael  being  discovered  mocking.  This  con- 
duct gave  mortal   offence  to  Snrah,   who  from 
that  moment   woald  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  his  irrevocable   expulsion   ftx>m    the 
family ;  and  as  his  mother  also  was  included  in 
the  same  condemnation,  there  is  pronud  to  believe  ; 
that  she  had  been  repeating  her  former  insolence, 
as  well  as  instigating  her  son  to  his  improprieties  | 
of  behaviour.  So  harsh  a  measure  was  extremely  ' 
painful  to  the  affectionate  heart  of  Abraham  ; ' 
but  his  scruples  were  removed  by  the  timelv  j 
appearance  of  his  divine  counsellor,  who  said, 
*  Let  it  not  be  grievous  in  thy  sight,  because  of 
the  lady  and  because  of  thy  bondwoman :  in  all  j 
that  Sarah  hath  said  unto  thee,  hearken  unto  her 
voice.'    The  incident  affords  a  very  remarkable  ^ 
instance  of  an  overruling  Providence  in  making  i 
this  family  feud  in  the  tent  of  a  pastoral  chief 
4000  years  ago  the  occasion  of  separating  two 
mighty  nations,  who,  according  to  the  proj^ec^,  I 
have  ever  since  occupied  an  important  chapter  m 
the  history  of  man.  Hagar  and  Ishmael  departed  { 
early  on  the  day  fixed  for  their  removal,  Abra-  j 
ham  furnishing  them  with  the  necessary  supply  . 
of  travelling  provisions. 

In  spite  of  their  instructions  for  threading  the  i 
desert,  the  two  exiles  missed  their  way.    Over- 1 
come  by  fatigue  and  thirst,  increasing  at  every  | 
step  under  the  unmitigated  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  I 
the  strength  of  the  young  Ishmael,  as  was  natural, ' 
first  ffave  way,  and  his  mother  laid  him  down  in 
complete  exhaustion  under  one  of  the  stunted  ! 
shrubs  of  this  arid  region,  in  the  hope  of  his 
obtaining  some  momentary  relief  fit>m  smelling  { 
the  damp  in  the  shade.     The  bummg  fever,  > 
however,    continued    unabated, '  and  the   poor 
woman,  forgetting  her  own  sorrow,  destitute  and 
alone  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  and  absorbed 
in  the  fi&te  of  her  son,  withdrew  to  a  litUe  dis- 
tance, unable  to  witness  his  lingering  sufferings ; 
and  there  '  she  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept'    In 
this  distressing  situation  the  anffel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  for  the  purpose  of  comforting  her,  and 
directed  her  to  a  fountain,  which,  concealed  by  I 
the  brushwood,  had  escaped  her  notice,  and  from 
which  she  drew  a  refreshing  draught,  that  had 
the  effect  of  reviving  the  almost  lifeless  Ishmael.  , 

Of  the  subscouent  history  of  Ishmael  we  have 
no  account,  farther  than  that  he  established  him-  , 
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•elf  in  M  wilderness  of  Paran,  in  the  neighboar- 
hood  of  Sinai,  was  married  by  his  mother  to  a 
coantrjwoman  of  her  own,  and  maintained  both 
himself  and  family  by  the  produce  of  his  bow. 

HAGARENES^    [Arabia,] 

HAG'GAI,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
and  the  fi^st  of  the  three  who,  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  prophesied 
in  Palestine.  Of  the  place  and  year  of  his  birth, 
his  descent,  and  the  leading  incidents  of  his  life, 
nothing  is  kn^wn  which  can  be  relied  on.  This 
much  appears  from  his  prophecies,  that  he 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  Persian 
monarch  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  ascended  the 
throne  b.g.  521.  These  prophecies  are  comprised 
in  a  book  of  two  chapters,  and  consist  of  dis- 
courses remarkably  brief  and  summary.  Their 
object  generally  is  to  urge  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple,  which  had  indeed  been  commenced  as 
early  as  b.c.  535  (Ezra  iiL  10},  but  was  after- 
wards discontinued,  the  Samaritans  havine  ob- 
tained an  edict  from  the  Persian  king,  which  for- 
bade further  procedure,  and  influential  Jews  pre- 
tending that  the  time  for  rebuilding  the  Temple 
had  not  arrived,  since  the  seventy  years  predicted 
by  Jeremiah  applied  to  the  Temple  also,  from 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  which  it  was  then 
only  the  sixty-eighth  year.  As  on  the  death  of 
Pseudo-Smerais,  and  the  consecfuent  termination 
of  his  interdict,  the  Jews  still  continued  to  wait 
for  the  end  of  the  seventy  years,  and  were  only 
engagfd  in  building  splendid  houses  for  them- 
selves, Hag^  began  to  prophesy  in  the  second 
year  of  Danus,  B.C.  520. 

His  first  discourse  (ch.  i.),  delivered  oii  the  first 
day  of  the  sixth  month  of  the  year  mentioned, 
foretells  that  a  brighter  era  would  begin  as  soon 
as  Jehovah's  house  was  rebuilt ;  and  a  notice  is 
subjoined,  stating  that  the  address  of  the  prophet 
bad  been  effective>  the  people  having  resolved  on 
resuming  the  restoration  of  the  Templp.  The 
second  discourse  ^ch.  U.  1-9),  delivered  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  Uie  seventh  month,  predicts 
that  the  glory  of  the  new  Temple  would  be 
neater  than  that  of  Solomon's,  and  shows  that  no 
fear  need  be  entertained  of  the  Second  Temple 
not  equalling  the  first  in  splendour,  since,  in 
a  remarkable  political  revolution,  the  gifts  of  the 
Gentiles  would  be  brought  thither.  The  third 
discourse  (ch.  ii.  10-19),  delivered  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  refers  to  a  period 
when  building  materials  had  been  collected,  and 
the  workmen  had  begun  to  put  them  together ; 
for  which  a  commencement  of  the  Divine  blessing 
is  promised.  The  fourth  and  last  discourse  (ch. 
ii.  20-23),  delivered  also  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  the  ninth  month,  is  exclusively  addressed 
to  Zembbabel,  the  political  chief  of  the  new 
Jewish  colony,  who,  it  appears,  had  asked  for  an 
explanation  regarding  the  great  political  revolu- 
tions which  Haggai  had  predicted  in  his  second 
discourse :  it  comforts  the  governor  by  assuring 
him  they  would  not  take  place  very  soon,  and  not 
in  his  lifetime.  The  style  of  the  discourses  of 
Haggai  is  suitable  to  their  contents :  it  is  pathetic 
when  he  exhorts;  it  is  vehement  when  he  re 
proves';  it  is  somewhat  elevated  when  he  treats 
of  future  events ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  destitute 
of  a  poeticaJ  colourir^,  though  a  prophet  of  a 
higher  order  would  have  depicted  the  splendour 
of  the  Second  Temple  in  brighter  hues.    The 
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language  labours  under  a  poverty  of  terms,  as 
may  be  observed  in  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  expressions.  The  prophetical  discourses  ot 
Haggai  are  referred  to  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment (Ezra  V.  1;  vi.  14;  Heb.  xii.  26;  comp. 
Hag.  ii.  7,  8,  22).  In  most  of  the  ancient  cata- 
logues of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Haggai  is  not,  indeed,  mentioned  by  name ; 
but  as  they  specify  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
he  must  have  been  included  among  them,  as 
otherwise  their  number  would  not  be  full. 

HAIR  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  in  scarcely  anything  has  the  caprice  of  fashion 
been  more  stnkingly  displayed  than  in  the  various 
forms  which  the  taste  of  different  countries  and 
ages  has  prescribed  for  disposing  of  this  natural 
covering  of  the  head.  The  Greeks  let  their  hair 
grow  to  a  great  length.  The  early  Egyptians, 
again,^  who  were  proverbial  for  their  habits  o' 
cleanliness,  removed  the  hair  as  an  mcumbrancc, 
and  the  almost  unavoidable  occasion  of  sordii; 
and  offensive  negligence.  All  classes  amongst 
that  people,  not  excepting  the  slaves  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  were  required  to  subipit 
to  the  tonsure  i^Gen.  xli.  14) ;  and  yet;  what  was 
remarkable  in  the  inhabitants  of  a  hot  climate, 
while  they  removed  their  natural  hair,  they  were 
accustomed  to  wear  wigs,  which  were  so  con- 
structed that  'they  fhr  surpassed,'  says  Wilkinson, 
*  the  comfort  and  coolness  of  the  modem  turban, 
the  reticulated  texture  of  the  groundwork  on 
which  the  hair  was  fiutened  allowing  the  heat  of 
the  head  to  escape,  while  the  hair  effectually 
protected  it  from  the  sun.'  Different  from  the 
custom  both  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Egyptians, 
that  of  the  Hebrews  was  to  wear  their  hair  gene- 
rally short,  and  to  check  its  growth  by  the  appli- 
cation of  scissors  only.  The  priests  at  their 
inauguration  shaved  off  all  their  hur,  and  when 
on  actual  duty  at  the  temple,  were  in  the  habit, 
it  is  said,  of  cutting  it  every  fortnight  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  prevailing  fashion  are  found  iu 
the  case  of  the  Nazarites,  whose  hair,  from  reli- 
gious duty,  was  not  to  be  cropped  during  the  term 
of  their  vow ;  of  young  persons  who,  during 
their  minority,  allowed  their  hair  to  hang  down 
in  luxuriant  ringlets  on  their  shoulders ;  of  such 
effeminate  persons  as  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26) ; 
and  of  Solomon's  horse-guards,  whose  vanity 
affected  a  puerile  extravagance,  and  who  strewed 
their  heads  every  day  with  particles  of  ^Id-dust 
Although  the  Hebrews  wore  their  hair  short, 
they  were  great  admirers  of  strong  and  thickset 
locks ;  and  so  high  a  value  did  they  set  on  the 
possession  of  a  good  head  of  hair,  that  they  de- 
precated nothing  so  much  as  baldness.  To  pre- 
vent or  remedy  this  defect  they  seem,  at  an  early 
period,  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  assistr  ^ 
ance  of  art,  not  only  for  beautifying  the  hair,  i 
but  increasing  its  thickness ;  while  the  heads  of  j 
the  priests  were  anointed  with  an  unguent  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  the  ingi-edients  of  which,  with 
their  various  proportions,  were  prescribed  by 
divine  authority,  and  the  composition  of  which 
the  people  were  prohibited,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, ftrom  attempting  to  imitate  (Exod.  xxx.  32). 
This  custom  spread  till  anointing  the  hair  of  the 
head  became  a  general  mark  of  gentility  and  an 
essential  part  of  the  daily  toilet ;  the  usual  cos- 
metics employed  consisting  of  the  best  oil  of 
olives  mingled  with  spices,  a  decoction  of  parsley- 
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seed  in  wine,  and  more  rarely  of  Fpikenard  (Ps. 
xxiii.  5;  xIt.  7;  Eccles.  ix.  8;  Mark  xiy.  8). 
'I'he  prevailinff  colour  of  hair  among  the  He- 
brews was  dark ;  *  locks  bushy  and  black  as  a 
raven/  being  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
bridegroom  as  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  ma- 
ture manhood  (Sol.  Song  v.  11).  Hence  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  old  man  with  a  snow-white  head 
in  a  company  of  younger  Jews,  all  whose  heads, 
like  those  of  other  Eastern  people,  were  jet  bhick 
— ^a  most  conspicuous  object— -is  beautifully  com- 
pared to  an  almond-tree,  which  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  is  in  full  bloRsom,  while  all  the  others 
are  dark  and  leafless  (Eccles.  xii.  5).  Among 
the  Romans  it  was  customary  to  employ  artifici^ 
means  for  changing  or  disguising  the  silver  hue 
of  age.  From  Rome  the  fashion  spread  into 
Greece  and  other  provinces,  and  it  appears  that 
the  members  of  the  church  of  Corinth  were,  to  a 
certain  extent,  captivated  by  the  prevailing  taste, 
fiome  Christians  being  evidently  in  the  eye  of 
the  Apostle,  who  had  attracted  attention  by  the 
cherished  and  womanly  decoration  of  their  hair 
(1  Cor.  xi.  14-16).  To  them  the  letter  of  Paul 
was  intended  to  administer  a  timely  reproof  for 
allowing  themselves  to  fall  in  with  a  style  of 
manners  which,  by  confounding  the  distinctions 
of  the  sexes,  threatened  a  banefbl  influence  on 
good  morals:  and  that  not  only  the  Christian 
converts  in  that  city,  but  the  primitive  church 
generally,  were  led  by  this  admonition  to  adopt 
simpler  habits,  is  evident  from  the  remarkable 
fact  that  a  criminal,  who  came  to  trial  under  the 
assumed  character  of  a  Christian,  was  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  to  be  an  impostor,  by 
the  luxuriant  and  frizzlea  appearance  of  his  hair. 

With  regard  to  women,  the  possession  of  long 
and  luxuriant  hair  is  allowed  by  Paul  to  be  an 
essential  attribute  of  the  sex — a  graceful  and 
modest  covering  provided  by  nature ;  and  yet  the 
same  Apostle  elsewhere  (1  Tim.  ii.  9)  concurs 
with  Peter  (1  Pet  iii.  9)  in  launching  severe  in- 
vectives against  the  ladies  of  his  £ky  for  the 
pride  and  passionate  fondness  they  displayed  in 
the  elaborate  decorations  of  their  head-dress.  As 
the  hair  was  pre-emiDently  the  'instrument  of 
their  pride  *  (Ezek.  xvi.  39,  margin),  all  the  re- 
sources of  ingenuity  and  art  were  exhausted  to 
set  it  off  to  advantage  and  load  it  with  the  most 
dazzling  finery ;  and  many  when  they  died  caused 
their  longest  locks  to  be  cut  off,  and  placed  sepa- 
rfitely  in  an  urn,  to  be  deposited  in  tlusir  tomb  as 
the  most  precious  and  valued  relics. 

From  the  great  value  attached  to  a  profhse 
head  of  hair  arose  a  variety  of  superstitious  and 
emblematic  observances,  such  as  shaving  parts  of 
the  head,  of  cropping  it  in  a  particular  form ; 
parents  dedicating  the  hair  of  infants  to  the  gods ; 
young  women  theirs  at  their  marriage ;  warriors 
after  a  successful  campaign ;  sailors  after  deli- 
verance from  a  storm ;  hanging  it  up  on  conse- 
crated trees,  or  depositing  it  in  temples ;  burying 
it  in  the  tomb  of  friends,  as  Achilles  did  at  the 
fhneral  of  Patroclus ;  besides  shaving,  cutting  off, 
or  plucking  it  out,  as  some  people  did;  or  allow- 
ing it  to  ^ow  in  sordid  negligence,  as  was  the 
practice  with  others,  according  as  the  calamity 
that  befel  them  was  common  or  extraordinary, 
and  their  grief  was  mild  or  violent 

Various  metaphorical  allusions  are  made  to 
hair  by  the  sacred  writers,  especially  the  pro- 
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Shets.  *  Cutting  off  the  hair '  is  a  figure* used  n 
enote  the  entire  destruction  of  a  people  by  the 
righteous  retributions  of  Providence  (Isa.  vU.  20) 
*Gray  hairs  here  and  there  on  Ephraim'  por- 
tended the  decline  and  fall  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (Hos.  vii.  9).  '  Hair  like  women's '  forms 
part  of  the  description  of  the  Apocalyptic  locusts, 
and  historically  points  to  the  prevailing  head- 
dress of  the  Saracens,  as  well  as  the  voluptuous 
effeminacy  of  the  Antichristian  clergy  (Rev.  ix. 
8).  And,  finally,  'hair  like  fine  wool'  was  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  appearance  of  the  deified 
Redeemer,  emblematic  of  the  majesty  and  wisdom 
that  belong  to  him  (Rev.  i.  14). 

HA'LAH,  or  rather  Chalach,  a  dty  or  dift- 
trict  of  Media,  upon  the  river  Gozan,  to  which, 
amonff  other  places,  the  captives  of  Israel  were 
transplanted  by  the  Assyrian  kings.  Many  have 
conceived  this  Halah  or  Chalach  to  be  the  Cala- 
chene  which  Ptolemy  places  in  the  north  of 
Assyria.  But  if  the  river  Gozan  be  the  Kizril- 
Ozan,  Halah  must  needs  be  sought  elsewhere, 
and  near  that  river.  Accordingly  Major  Ren- 
nell  indicates  as  lying  along  its  banks  a  district 
of  some  extent,  and  of  great  beauty  and  fertility, 
named  Chalchal,  having  within  it  a  remarkably 
strong  position  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  one 
of  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  mountains  which 
separate  it  ftom  the  province  of  Ghilan. 

HALLELU'JAH,  or  AiXELCiA,a  word  which 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  many  of  the  Psalms. 
From  its  freauent  occurrence  in  this  position  it 
grew  into  a  formula  of  praise,  and  was  chanted 
as  such  on  solemn  days  of  rejoicing.  This  ex- 
pression of  joy  and  praise  was  transferred  from 
the  synagogue  to  the  church,  and  is  still  occa- 
sionally heard  in  devotional  psalmody. 

HAM.  1.  The  youngest  son  of  Noah  (Gen. 
V.  82 ;  oomp.  ix.  24).  Having  provoked  the 
wrath  of  his  father  by  an  act  of  indecency  to- 
wards him,  the  latter  cursed  him  and  his  de- 
scendants- to  be  slaves  to  his  brothers  and  their 
descendants  (ix.  25).  To  judge,  however,  from 
the  narrative,  Noah  directed  his  curse  onlj 
against  Canaan  (the  fourth  son  of  Ham)  and  his 
race,  thus  excluding  from  it  the  descendants  o 
Ham's  three  other  sons,  Cush,  Mizraim,  and 
Phut  (Gen.  x.  6).  The  seneral  opinion  is,  that 
all  the  Southern  nations  derive  their  origin  from 
Ham.  Ctuh  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  nations  of  East  and  South  Asia, 
more  especially  of  South  Arabia,  and  also  of 
ElJiiopia ;  Mxxraim^  of  the  African  nations,  in- 
cluding the  Philistines  and  some  other  tribes 
which  Greek  fable  and  tradition  connect  with 
Egypt ;  PAuf ,  likewise  of  some  African  nations ; 
and  Canaan^  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia. 

2.  A  poetical  name  for  the  land  of  Egypt  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  61 ;  cv.  23,  27 ;  cvL  22). 

In  Gen.  xiv.  5  occurs  a  country  or  place  called 
Hanif  belon^ng  to  the  Zuzim^  but  its  geogra- 
phical situation  is  unknown. 

HA'MAN,  a  name  of  the  planet  Mercury;  a 
favourite  of  the  king  of  Persia,  whose  history  is 
involved  in  that  of  Esther  and  Mordecai.  He  is 
called  an  Agagite ;  and  as  Agag  was  a  kind  of 
title  of  the  kings  of  the  Amalekites  [Aoao],  it  is 
supposed  that  Haman  was  descended  from  the 
royal  family  of  that  nation.  He  or  his  parents 
probably  found  their  way  to  Persia  as  captives 
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or  hostages ;  and  that  the  foreign  origin  of  Ha- 
inan was  no  bar  to  his  advancement  at  court,  is 
a  circamstanoe  quite  in  union  with  the  most  an- 
cient and  still  subsisting  usages  of  the  East 
Joseph,  Daniel,  and  Mordecai  afford  other  ex- 
amples of  the  same  kind. 

ft  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  particulars  of  a 
story  80  well  known  as  that  of  Hainan.  The  cir- 
cumstantial details  of  the  height  which  he  at- 
tuned aAd  of  his  sudden  downfietll,  afford,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  book  of  Esther,  a  most  faithful 
picture  of  the  customs  of  an  Oriental  court  and 
goremment,  and  furnish  invaluable  materials  for 
a  comparison  between  the  regal  usap^  of  ancient 
and  modem  times.  The  result  of  such  a  com- 
parison will  excite  surprise  by  the  closeness  of 
the  resemblance ;  for  there  is  not  a  single  fact  in 
the  history  of  Haman  wluch  might  not  occur  at 
the  present  day,  and  which,  indeed,  is  not  of  fre- 

3uent  occurrence  in  different  combinations.    The 
eath  of  Haman  appears  to  have  taken  place 
about  the  year  b.c.  510. 

HA'MATH,  one  of  the  smaller  kingdoms  of 
Syria,  having  Zobah  on  the  east  and  Rehob  on 
the  south.  This  last  kingdom,  lying  within  the 
greater  Mount  Hermon,  is  expressly  said  to  have 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Israelites,  and, 
like  Dan  or  Laisb,  which  is  represented  to  have 
been  in  the  valley  of  fiethrehob  ( Judg.  xviii.  28), 
is  used  to  denote  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  approach  to  it  from  the  south 
is  by  an  opening  or  mountain-pass,  called  *  the 
entrance  of  Hamath»'  and  'the  entering  in  of 
Hamath,'  which,  being  the  passage  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  land  of  Israel  into 
Syria,  is  sometimes  used  to  describe  the  boundary 
of  the  former  in  this  direction,  as  *  from  the  en- 
tering in  of  Hamath  to  the  river  of  Egypt' 
(1  Kings  viii.  65). 

The  kingdom  of  Hamath,  or,  at  least,  the 
southern  or  central  parts  of  it,  appear  to  have 
nearly  corresponded  with  what  was  afterwards 
denominated  Ccele-Syria;  but  northwards,  it 
stretched  as  far  as  the  city  Hamath  on  the  Orontes, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  whole 
oountry.  Toi  was  kins  of  Hamath  at  the  time 
when  David  conquered  the  Sjrrians  of  Zobah; 
and  it  appears  that  he  had  reason  to  rejoice  in 
the  humiliation  of  a  dangerous  neighbour,  as  he 
sent  his  own  son  Joram  to  congratulate  the  victor 
(3  Sam.  viii.  9,  10).  In  the  time  of  Hezekiahthe 
town  along  with  its  territory  was  conquered  by 
the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xvii.  24 ;  xviii.  34 ;  xix. 
13;  Isa.  X.  9;  xi.  11);  and  afterwards  by  the 
Chaldseans  (Jer.  xxxix.  2,  5).  Hamath  is  still  a 
picturesque  town,  of  considerable  circumference, 
and  with  wide  and  convenient  streets.  In  Burck- 
hardt's  time  the  attached  district  contained  120 
inhabited  villages,  and  70  or  80  that  lay  waste. 
The  western  part  of  this  district  forms  the  gra- 
parv  of  Northern  Syria,  though  the  harvest  never 
yields  more  than  a  tenfold  return,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  immense  numbers  of  mice,  which 
sometimes  completely  destroy  the  crops. 

HANAM'EEL,  a  kinsman  of  Jeremiah,  to 
whom,  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  he  sold  a 
field  which  he  possessed  in  Anathoth,  a  town  of 
the  Levites  (Jer.  xxxii.  6-12).  If  this  field  be- 
longed to  Hanameel  as  a  Levite,  the  sale  of  it 
would  imply  that  an  ancient  law  had  fallen  into 
disuse  (Lev.  zxv.  34) ;  but  it  is  possible  that  it 
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mar  have  been  the  property  of  Hanameel  in 
right  of  his  mother.  The  transaction  was  con- 
ducted with  all  the  forms  of  legal  transfer,  and 
was  intended  to  evince  the  certainty  of  restora- 
tion fh>m  the  approaching  exile,  by  showing 
that  possessions  which  could  be  established  by 
documents  would  yet  be  of  fiiture  value  to  the 
possessor  (b.c.  587). 

1.  HAN'ANI  (gr'acious),  a  prophet  under  the 
reign  of  Ara,  king  of  Judah,  by  whom  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  for  announcing  that  he  had 
lost,  from  want  of  due  trust  in  God,  an  advantage 
which  he  might  have  gained  over  the  king  of 
Syria  (2  Chron.  xvL  7). 

2.  HANA'NI,  a  brother  of  Nehemiah,  who 
went  from  Jerusalem  to  Shushan,  being  sent  most 
probably  by  Ezra,  and  brought  that  information 
respecting  the  miserable  condition  of  the  returned 
Jews  which  led  to  the  mission  of  NehemiaL 
Hanani  came  back  to  Judiea,  probably  along  with 
his  brother,  and,  together  with  one  Hananiah» 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  gates  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  see  that  they  were  opened  in  the 
morning  and  closed  in  the  evening  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  The  circumstances  of  the  time 
and  place  rendered  this  an  important  and  respon- 
sible duty,  not  unattended  with  some  danger 
(Neh.  vii.  2,  3).    B.C.  456. 

1.  HANANPAH  (Jehwah's  ffoodnesi),  a  false 
prophet  of  Gibeon,  who,  by  opposing  his  prophe- 
cies to  those  of  Jeremiah,  brought  upon  himself 
the  terrible  sentence, '  Thou  shalt  die  this  year„ 
because  thou  hast  taught  rebellion  against  the 
Lord.'  He  died  accoitungly  (Jer.  xxviii  1,  sq.), 
B.C.  596. 

2.  HANANIAH.    [Shadrach.] 

3.  HANANIAH,  the  person  who  was 
ciated  with  Nehemialfs  broQier  Hanani  in  the 
charge  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The  high 
eulogy  is  bestowed  upon  him,  that  *he  was  a 
fiuthful  man,  and  feared  God  above  many '  (Neh. 
vu.  2)  [Hanani  2]. 

HAND,  the  organ  of  feeling,  rightly  denomi- 
nated by  Galen  the  instrument  of  instruments, 
since  by  its  position  at  the  end  of  the  fore-arm^ 
its  structure  and  its  connection  with  the  mind» 
the  hand  admirably  executes  the  behests  of  the 
human  will,  and  aconires  and  imparts«to  man  in- 
comparable skill  and  power.  Bjr  the  peculiarities 
of  its  conformation — ^the  inclination  of  the  thumb 
to  the  palm,  the  comparative  length  of  the  thumb 
and  of  the  fingers, '  the  hollow  of  the  hand,'  and 
the  fleshy  protuberances  by  which  that  hollow  is 
mainly  formed — this  member  is  wonderfully 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed, 
and  serves  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  provi- 
dence of  the  great  Creator.  The  hand  itself 
serves  to  distinguish  man  from  other  terrestrial 
beings.  No  other  animal  has  anv  member  com- 
parable with  the  human  hand.  Of  the  two  hands 
the  right  has  a  preference  derived  from  natural 
endowment  Its  universal  use,  as  the  chief  in- 
strument in  acting,  serves  to  show  that  its  supe- 
riority is  something  more  than  an  accident  But 
the  preference  which  it  holds  is  only  a  part  of 
the  general  advantage  which  the  right  side  has 
over  the  left,  not  only  in  muscular  strength,  but 
also  in  its  vital  or  constitutional  properties. 

From  the  properties  alreadv  described,  the 
student  of  Scripture  is  prepared  to  ^ee  the  hand 
employed  in  holy  writ  as  a  symbol  of  skill. 
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strength,  and  efficacy.  As  a  part  of  that  general 
anthropomorphism,  witboat  whose  aid  men  in  the 
early  ages  could  probably  have  formed  no  con- 
ception of  God,  the  Deity  is  frequently  spoken  of 
in  the  records  of  revelation  as  if  possessed  of 
hands. 

The  phrase  *  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,' 
as  applied  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  with  earthly  princes  a  position 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  was  accounted 
the  chief  place  of  honour,  dignity,  and  power : 
— '  upon  thy  right-hand  did  stand  the  queen ' 
(Ps.  xlv.  9 ;  compare  1  Kings  ii.  19 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  17). 
The  immediate  passage  out  of  which  sprang  the 
phraseology  employed  by  Jesus  may  be  found  in 
Ps.  ex.  1 :  <  Jehovah  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou 
at  my  riffht  hand  until  I  make  tlune  enemies  thy 
footstool.  Accordingly  the  Saviour  declares  be- 
fore Caiaphas  (Matt  xxvi.  64 ;  Mark  xiv.  62), 
'  Te  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  ooming  in  the  clouds  of  hea- 
ven ;'  where  the  meaning  obviously  is  that  the 
Jews  of  that  day  should  have  manifest  proo&  that 
Jesus  held  the  most  eminent  place  in  the  divine 
fiivour,  and  that  his  present  humiliation  would  be 
succeeded  by  glory,  majesty,  and  power  (Luke 
zxiv.  26 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16)*  So  when  it  is  said 
(Mark  xvi.  19 ;  Rom.  viii.  S4 ;  Col.  liL  1 ;  1  Pet 
liL  22 ;  Heb.  i.  3 ;  viii.  1)  that  Jesus  'sits  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,'  <  at  the  nght  hand  of  the 
i  Majesty  on  high,'  we  are  obviously  to  understand 
!  the  assertion  to  be  that,  as  his  Father,  so  he 
I  worketh  always  (John  v.  17)  for  the  advance- 
,  ment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  salvation 
of  the  world. 

I  As  the  hand  is  the  great  instrument  of  action, 
so  is  it  eminently  fitted  for  affording  aid  to  the 
I  mind,  by  the  signs  and  indications  which  it 
makes.  Thus  to  lay  the  liand  on  any  one  was  a 
!  means  of  pointing  him  out,  and  consequently  an 
!  emblem  of  setting  any  one  apart  for  a  particular 
I  office  or  dignity.  Impontion  ^ hands  accordingly 
formed,  at  an  early  period,  a  part  of  the  ceremo- 
nial observed  on  the  appointment  and  consecra- 
tion of  persons  to  high  and  holy  undertakings. 
(See  Num.  xxviL  19 ;  Acts  viii  15-17;  1  Tim.  iv. 
14;  2  Tim.  i.  6.)  A  corruption  of  this  doctrine 
was,  that  tfie  laying  on  of  bands  gav^  of  itself 
divine  powers ;  and  on  this  account  Simon,  the 
ma^cian  (Acts  viiL  18),  ofifered  money,  saying, 
'  Give  me  also  this  power,  that  on  whomsoever 
I  lay  hands  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
intending  probably  to  carry  on  a  gainful  trade 
by  communicating  the  gift  to  others. 

HANDICRABT.  In  the  early  periods  to 
which  the  Scriptural  history  refers  we  do  not 
meet  with  those  artifl^al  feelings  and  unreason- 
able prejudices  against  hand-labour  which  prevail 
and  are  so  banefiuly  influential  in  modern  society. 
The  primitive  history  which  the  Bible  presents  is 
the  history  of  hand-labourers.  Adam  dressed  the 
garden  in  which  God  had  placed  him  (Gen.  ii.  15), 
Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  Cain  a  tiller  of  the 
ground  (Gren.  iv.  3),  Tubal-oain  a  smith  (Gen.  iv. 
22).  The  general  nature  of  this  article  does  not 
require  any  extensive  or  detailed  inquiry  into  the 
hand-labours  which  the  Israelites  practised  before 
their  descent  into  Egypt;  but  the  high  and  varied 
culture  which  they  touna  there  must  have  contri- 
buted greatly  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the 
practical  arts  «f  life,  though  the  herdsman-sort  of 
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life  which  the  Hebrews  continued  to  lead  was  not 
fiivourable  to  their  advancement  in  either  science 
or  art 

Another  source  of  knowledge  to  the  Hebrews 
of  handicrafts  were  the  maritime  and  commercial 
Pbosnidans.  Conmierce  and  navigation  imply 
gr^t  skill  in  art  and  science ;  and  the  pursuits  to 
which  they  lead  largely  increase  the  skill  whence 
they  emanate.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
the  origin  of  so  many  arts  has  been  referred  to 
the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ; 
nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
arts  and  letters  should  be  propa^ted  from  the 
coayst  to  the  interior,  conferring  high  advantages 
on  the  inhabitants, of  Syria  in  general,  as  well 
before  as  after  the  setdement  of  the  Hebrew  tribes 
in  the  land  of  promise. 

The  skill  of  the  Hebrews  during  their  wander- 
ings in  the  desert  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
inconsiderable ;  but  the  pursuits  of  war  and  the 
entire  absorption  of  the  energies  of  the  nation  in 
the  one  great  work  of  gaining  the  land  which 
had  been  given  to  them,  may  have  led  to  their 
falling  off  in  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  from  a  passage 
in  1  Sam.  (xiii.  20)  it  would  appear  that  not  long 
after  they  had  taken  possession  of  the  country 
thev  were  in  a  low  condition  as  to  the  instruments 
of  handicrafL  A  comparatively  settled  state  of 
society,  however,  soon  led  to  the  revival  of  skill 
by  the  encoun^^ement  of  industry.  A  more  mi- 
nute division  of  labour  ensued.  Trades,  strictly 
so  called,  arose,  carried  on  bv  persons  exclusively 
devoted  to  one  pursuit  Thus  in  Jndg.  xvii.  4 
and  Jer.  x.  14,  *  the  founder'  is  mentioncn,  a  trade 
which  implies  a  practical  knowledge  of  metal- 
lurgy ;  the  smelting  and  working  of  metals  were 
well  known  to  the  Hebrews  (Job  xxxvii.  IS) ; 
brass  was  in  use  before  iron ;  arms  and  instru- 
ments of  husbandry  were  made  of  iron.  In 
Exodus  (xxxv.  30-35)  a  passage  occurs  which 
may  serve  to  specify  many  arts  that  were  prac- 
tised among  the  Israelites,  though  it  seems  also 
to  intimate  that  at  the  time  to  which  it  refers 
artificers  of  the  description  referred  to  were  not 
numerous.  From  the  ensuing  chapter  (ver.  34) 
it  appears  tiiat  gilding  was  known  before  the 
settlement  in  Canaan.  The  ark  TExod.  xxxviL  2) 
was  overlaid  with  pure  gold  witnin  and  without 
The  cherubim  were  wrought  ('beaten,'  Blxod. 
xxxvii.  7)  in  gold.  The  candlestick  was  of  beaten 
gold  (verses  17,  22).  Wire-drawing  was  pro- 
bably understood  (Exod.  xxxviii.  4 ;  xxxix.  3). 
Covering  with  brass  (Exod.  xxxviii.  2)  and  widi 
silver  (Prov.  xxvi.  23)  was  practised.  Architec- 
ture and  the  kindred  arts  do  not  appear  to  have 
made  much  progress  till  the  days  of  Solomon, 
who  employed  an  incredible  number  of  persons 
to  procure  timber  (1  Kings  v.  13,  sq.) ;  but  the 
men  of  skill  for  buildine  his  temple  he  obtuned 
fh)m  Hiram,  king  of  Tjrre  (1  ICings  v.  sq.; 
1  Chron.  xiv.  1 ;  2  Chron.  iL  7^.  The  M^tercourse 
which  the  Babylonish  captivity  gave  the  Jews 
seems  to  have  greatiy  unproved  their  knowledge 
and  skill  in  both  the  practical  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  to  have  led  them  to  hold  them  in  very  high 
estimation.  The  arts  were  even  carried  on  by 
persons  of  learning,  who  took  a  titie  of  honour 
from  their  trade.  It  was  held  a  si^  of  a  bad 
education  if  a  father  did  not  teach  his  son  some 
handicraft 
In  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament  there 
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m  mentioned  tanners  (Acts  ix.  43),  tent-makers 
(Acts  xviii.  3) ;  in  Josephus^  cbeese-makers,  do- 
mestics; in  the  Talmud,  with  others  we  find 
tailors,  shoe-makers,  blood-letters,  glaziers,  gold- 
smiths, plasterers.  Certain  handicraftsmen  could 
never  nse  to  the  rank  of  high-priest,  such  as 
weavers,  barbers,  iiillers,  perfumers,  cuppers, 
tanners ;  which  pursuits,  especially  the  last,  were 
held  in  disesteem.  In  large  cities  particular 
localities  were  set  apart  for  particular  trades,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  East  to  the  present  day.  Thus 
in  Jeremiah  (xxxvii.  21)  we  read  of  *  the  bakers* 
street'  So  in  the  Talmud  mention  is  made  of  a 
flesh-market;  in  Josephus,  of  a  cheese-market; 
and  in  the  New  Testament  (John  v.  2)  we  read 
of  a  sheep-market 

HANDKERCHIEF,  NAPKIN,  occurs  in 
Luke  xix.  20 ;  John  xi.  44 ;  xx.  7 ;  Acts  xix.  12. 
The  word  is  employed  in  Scripture  in  a  variety 
of  meanings.  In  the  first  instance  (Luke  xix.  20) 
it  means  a  wrapper,  in  which  the  *  wicked  ser^ 
vant'  had  laid  up  the  pound  intrusted  to  him  by 
his  master.  In  the  second  instance  (John  xi.  44) 
it  appears  as  a  kerchief,  or  cloth  attached  to  the 
head  of  a  corpse.  It  was  perhaps  brought  round 
the  forehead  and  under  the  chin.  In  many 
Egyptian  mummies  it  does  not  cover  the  face. 
In  ancient  times  amonf  the  Greeks  it  did.  The 
next  instance  is  that  of  the  '  napkin'  which  had 
been  *  about  the  head'  of  our  Lord,  but  which, 
after  his  resurrection,  was  found  rolled  up,  as  if 
deliberately,  and  put  in  a  place  separately  fh>m 
the  linen  clothes.  The  last  instance  of  the  Biblical 
use  of  the  word  occurs  in  the  account  of  *  the 
special  miracles '  wrought  by  the  hands  of  Paul 
(Acts  xix.  11);  >8o  that  handkerchieft,  napkins, 
wrappers,  shawls,  &c.,  were  brought  from  his 
body  to  the  sick;  and  the  diseases  departed  from 
them,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them.' 
The  Ephesians  had  not  unnaturally  inferred  that 
the  apostle's  miraculous  power  could  be  commu- 
nicated by  such  a  mode  of  contact ;  and  certainly 
cures  thus  received  by  parties  at  a  distance, 
among  a  people  fkmed  for  their  addictedness  to 
*  curious  arts,'  t.  e,  magical  skill,  &c.,  would 
serve  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
by  a  mode  well  suited  to  interest  their  minds. 

HANGING.    [Punishments.] 

HAN'N AH,  properly  Channah  (graciousness), 
wife  of  a  Levite  named  Elkanah,  and  mother  of 
Samuel.  She  was  very  dear  to  her  husband,  but 
being  childless  was  much  aggrieved  by  the  in- 
sults of  Elkanah's  other  wife  Peuinnah,  who  was 
blessed  with  children.  The  &mily  lived  at  Ra- 
mathaim-zophim,  and,  as  the  law  required,  there 
was  a  yearly  journey  to  offer  sacrifices  at  the  sole 
altar  of  Jehovah,  which  was  then  at  Shiloh. 
Women  were  not  bound  to  attend;  but  pious 
females  tree  from  the  cares  of  a  faipily  often  did 
so,  especially  when  the  husband  was  a  Levite. 
Every  time  that  Hannah  went  there  childless  she 
declined  to  take  part  in  the  festivities  which  fol- 
lowed the  sacrifices,  being  then,  as  it  seems, 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  taunts  of  her  rival.  At 
length,  on  one  of  these  visits  to  Shiloh,  while  she 
prayed  before  returning  home,  she  vowed  to 
devote  to  the  Almighty  the  son  which  she  so 
earnestly  desired  (Num.  xxx.  1,  sq.)<  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  custom  to  pronounce  all  vows  at 
the  holy  place  in  a  loud  voice,  under  the  imme- 
diate notice  of  the  priest  (Deut  xxiiL  23 ;  Ps. 
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xxvi.  14):  but  Hannah  prayed  in  a  low  tone,  so 
that  her  lips  onlj  were  seen  to  move.  This  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  high-priest,  Eli,  wh' 
suspected  that  she  had  taken  too  much  wine  at 
the  recent  feast  From  this  suspicion  Hannah 
easily  vindicated  herself,  and  returned  home  witli 
a  lightened  heart.  Before  the  end  of  that  yea. 
Hannah  became  the  rejoicing  mother  of  a  son,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Samuel  was  given,  and  who 
was  from  his  birth  placed  under  the  obligations 
of  that  condition  of  Na2ariteship  to  which  h'n 
mother  had  vowed  him.    b.c.  1171. 

Hannah  went  no  more  to  Shiloh  till  her  child 
was  old  enough  to  dispense  with  her  maternal 
services,  when  she  took  him  up  with  her  to  leave 
him  there,  as  it  appears  was  the  custom  when  one 
alread]r  a  Levite  was  placed  under  the  additional 
obligations  of  Nazariteship.  When  he  was  pre- 
sented in  due  form  to  the  nigh-priest,  the  mother 
took  occasion  to  remind  him  of  the  former  trans- 
action :  *For  this  child,'  she  said,  *4  prayed,  and 
the  Lord  hath  given  me  my  petition  which  1 
asked  of  him'  (1  Sam.  i.  27).  Hannah's  gladness 
afterwards  found  vent  in  an  exulting  chant,  which 
fhmishes  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  early 
lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  which  many 
of  the  ideas  and  images  were  in  after  times  re- 
peated by  the  Virgin  Mary  on  a  somewhat  similar 
occasion  (Luke  i.  46,  sq.). 

After  this  Hannah  &i]ed  not  to  visit  Shiloh 
every  year,  bringing  a  new  dress  for  her  son,  who 
remained  under  the  eye  and  near  the  person  of 
the  hi^h-priest  [Samttel].  That  great  personage 
took  kind  notice  of  Hannah  on  these  oceasions, 
and  bestowed  his  blessing  upon  her  and  her 
husband.  The  Lord  repaid  her  abundantly  for 
that  which  she  had,  to  use  her  own  expression, 
'  lent  to  him ;'  for  she  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters  after  Samuel. 

HANUN  (bestower),  son  and  successor  of  Na- 
hash,  king  of  the  Ammonites.  David,  who  had 
in  his  troubles  been  befriended  by  Nahash,  sent, 
with  the  kindest  intentions,  an  embassy  to  con- 
dole with  him  on  the  death  of  his  fitther,  and  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  own  accession.  The 
rash  young  king,  however,  was  led  to  misappre* 
hend  the  motives  of  this  embassy,  and  to  treat 
with  gross  and  inexpiable  indignity  the  honour- 
able personages  whom  David  had  charged  with 
this  mission.  Their  beards  were  /ia{r^  shaven, 
and  their  robes  cut  short  by  the  middle,  and  they 
were  dismissed  in  this  shameful  trim,  which  can 
be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  consider  how 
reverenUy  the  beard  has  always  been  regarded 
by  the  Orientals  fBEAM)]  (b.c.  1038).  When 
the  news  of  this  affront  was  brought  to  David, 
he  sent  word  to  the  ambassadors  to  remain  at 
Jericho  till  the  growth  of  their  beards  enabled 
them  to  appear  with  decency  in  the  metropolis. 
He  vowed  vengeance  upon  Hanun  for  the  insult ; 
and  the  vehemence  with  which  the  matter  was 
taken  up  forms  an  instance,  interesting  from  its 
antiquity,  of  the  respect  expected  to  be  paid  to 
the  person  and  character  of  i^mbassadots.  Hanun 
himself  looked  for  nothing  less  than  war  as  the 
consequence  of  his  conduct ;  and  he  subsidized 
Hadarezer  and  other  Svrian  princes  to  assist  him 
with  their  armies.  The  power  of  the  Syrians 
was  broken  in  two  campaigns,  and  the  Ammon- 
ites were  left  to  their  fate,  which  was  severe  even 
beyond  the  usual  severities  of  war  in  that  remote 
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xix.)- 

HARA  (mouiUainX  One  of  the  places  to  which 
the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  were  carried  away 
bj  Tiglath-pileser.  The  word  occurs  only  in  a 
single  passage  (1  Chron.  v.  26).  Bochart  and 
Gesenius  conjecture  that  it  is  a  name  for  the 
northern  part  of  Media. 

HARADAH,  a  camp  or  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites (Num.  xxxiii.  24)  [ Wandering]. 

HARAM.    [House.; 

1.  HARA'N,  eldest  son  of  Terah,  brother  of 
Abraham  and  Nahor,  and  father  of  Lot,  Milcah, 
and  Iscah.  He  died  before  his  fkther  Terah, 
which,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned, 
appears  to  have  been  a  much  rarer  case  in  those 
days  than  at  present  (Gen.  xi.  27,  sq.). 

HA'RAN,  or  rather  Charan,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Charran,  and  by  the  Romans  Charrce.  It 
was  situated  in  the  north-western  part  of  Meso- 
potamia, on  a  river  of  the  same  name  running 
mto  the  Euphrates.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
so  called  from  Haran,  the  father  of  Lot  and  bro- 
ther of  Abraham ;  but  there  appears  no  ground 
for  this  conclusion  except  the  identity  of  names. 
Abraham,  after  he  had  been  called  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  tarried  here  till  his  father  Terah 
died,  when  he  proceeded  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
(G^u.  xi.  31,  38;  Acts  vii.  4).  The  elder  branch 
of  the  family  still  remained  at  Haran,  which  led 
to  the  interesting  journeys  thither  described  in 
the  patriarchal  history— first,  that  of  Abraham's 
servant  to  obtain  a  wife  for  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.), 
and  next,  that  of  Jacob  when  he  fled  to  evade  the 
wrath  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxviii.  10).  The  plain 
bordering  on  this  town  is  celebrated  in  history  as 
the  scene  of  a  battle  in  which  the  Roman  army 
was  defeated  by  the  Parthianf,  and  the  Triumvir 
Crassus  killed. 

Haran  still  retains  its  ancient  name  in  the 
form  of  Harran,  and  is  only  peopled  by  a  few 
families  of  wandering  Arabs,  who  are  led  thither 
by  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  from  several  small 
streams.  It  is  situated  in  a  flat  and  sandy  pUin, 
in  S€P  4(f  N.  lat,  39°  2'  45^  E.  long. 

HARE  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  6,  and  Deut.  xiv.  7, 
and  in  both  instances  it  is  prohibited  from  beinff 
used  as  food,  because  it  chews  the  cud,  although 


804.    [Syrian  Han.] 

it  has  not  the  hoof  divided.  The  hare  however 
does  not  actually  chew  the  cud,  but  has  incisor 
teeth  above  and  below,  set  like  chisels,  and  calcu- 
lated for  gnawing,  cuttinj^,  and  nibbling,  and 
when  in  a  state  of  repose  is  engaged  in  working 
the  incisor  teeth  upon  each  other.  This  practice 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  existence,  for  the  fric- 
tion keeps  them  fit  for  the  purpose  of  nibbling,  and 
prevents  their  growing  beyond  a  proper  length. 
As  hares  do  not  subsist  on  hard  substances,  but 
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<m  tender  shoots  and  grasses,  they  have  more 
cause,  and  therefore  a  more  constant  craving,  to 
abrade  their  teeth ;  and  this  they  do  in  a  manner 
which,  combined  with  the  slight  trituration  of 
the  occasional  contents  of  the  cheeks,  even  mo- 
dern writers,  not  soologists,  have  mistaken  for 
real  rumination.  It  follows  therefi>re  we  should 
understand  the  ori^nal  in  the  above  passages, 
rendered  '  chewing  the  cud,'  as  merely  implying 
a  second  mastication,  more  or  less  com|>Iete.  The 
act  of  *  chewing  the  cud '  and  '  re-chewing '  beinf 
considered  identical  by  the  Hebrews,  the  sacred 
lawgiver,  not  being  occupied  with  the  doctrines 
of  science,  no  doubt  used  the  expression  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  then  tmderstood.  It  may 
be  added,  that  a  similar  opinion,  and  consequent 
rejection  of  the  hare  as  food,  pervaded  many 
nations  of  antiquity. 

There  are  two  distinct  species  of  hare  in  Syria: 
one,  the  Syrian  hare,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the 
common  European,  having  the  fur  ochry  bufT; 
and  the  hare  of  the  desert,  smaller  and  brownish. 
They  reside  in  the  localities  indicated  by  their 
names,  and  are  distinguished  fh>m  the  common 
hare,  bv  a  greater  length  of  ears,  and  a  black  tail 
with  white  fringe.  There  is  found  in  Egypt,  and 
higher  up  the  Nile,  a  third  species,  represented 
in  the  outline  paintinss  on  ancient  monuments, 
but  not  coloured  with  that  delicacy  of  tint  re- 
quired for  distinguishing  it  from  the  others,  ex- 
cepting that  it  appears  to  be  marked  with  the 
black  speckles  which  diaracterize  the  existing 
species. 

HARETH,  a  forest  in  Judah,  to  whidi  David 
fled  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  6)  JFobbst]. 

HAROD,  a  brook  not  far  ttom  Jezreel  and 
Mount  Gilboa.  The  name  means  *  palpitation,* 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  originated  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm  and  terror  of  most  of 
the  men  who  were  here  tested  by  Gideon  (Judg. 
vii.  1-3);  but  this  supposition  seems  very  fiir- 
fetched,  and  the  name  more  probably  arose  fmm 
some  peculiarity  in  the  outflow  of  the  stream. 

HAR'OSHETH  of  tbe  Gentiles,  a  city  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  near  Hazor,  m  the 
northern  parts  of  Canaan,  called  afterwards  Upper 
Galilee,  or  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  [Galilee]. 
Harosheth  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Sisera,  the  general  of  the  armies  of  Jabin,  king 
of  Canaan,  who  reigned  in  Hazor.  To  this  place 
Jabin  himself  was  pursued  and  defeated  by  De- 
borah and  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  2,  13, 16). 

HARP.    rMusic] 

HART.  The  word  thus  translated  is  Ajaii. 
(it  occurs  in  Deut.  xii.  16 ;  Ps.  xlii.  1 ;  Isa.  xxxv. 
6),  and  differs  only  b^  the  feminine  termination 
from  that  rendered  *  hmd'  in  many  other  passages 
of  Scripture.  There  is,  upon  the  whole,  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  male  and  female  of  a  species  of 
deer  are  really  intended  by  these  words.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  the  existence  of  animals  of  the 
deer  kind  in  Asia  has  been  denied,  and  Cuvier 
for  some  time  doubted  whether  any  could  be 
found  in  Africa.  Yet,  although  never  abundant 
where  Vater  is  scarce,  the  existence  of  deer  fhrai 
Morocco  and  the  Nile  has  now  been  satisfactorily 
established,  and  there  are  traces  of  their  presence 
in  Syria,  where  they  were  probably  more  nu- 
merous formerly  than  at  present.  The  Cervus 
Barbatus,  or  Barbarr  Stag,  is  the  African  species ; 
and  an  individual  of  this  specie*  was  obtained  by 
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a  friend  of  the  writer  in  the  region  east  of  the 
Jordan.  This  species  is  in  size  between  onr  red 
and  fallow  deer,  distinguished  by  the  want  of  a 
bis-antler,  or  second  branch  in  the  horns  reckoned 
from  below,  and  for  a  spotted  livery  which  is 
e£faoed  only  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  There 
is  also  in  Asia  the  Persian  stag,  or  Maral  of  the 
Tartar  natiyes,  and  Gewaze  of  the  Armenians. 
This  is  larger  than  the  stag  of  Europe,  has  a 
heavy  mane,  and  is,  like  the  former,  destitute  of 
bis-antlers.  This  snecies  seems,  under  the  name 
of  Soegur,  to  extena  its  habitat  to  the  northern 
frontier  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  but  taking  all 
circumstances  into  account,  it  seems  less  probable 
that  this  should  be  the  *hart'  of  Scripture  than 
the  Cervus  Barbatus, 

HA  VILAH.  1.  A  district  in  Arabia  Felix,  de- 
riving its  name  from  the  second  son  of  Gush  (Gen. 
X.  7),  or,  according  to  others,  from  the  second  son 
of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  29  ;  oomp.  xxv.  18).  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  existence  of  a 
double  Havilah ;  one  founded  by  the  descendant 
of  Ham,  and  the  other  by  that  of  Shem.  From 
Gen.  xxv.  18,  it  would  appear  that  the  land  of 
Havilah  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Is- 
raelites, and  so  likewise  from  1  Sam.  xv.  7,  where 
it  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  a  possession 
belonging  to  the  Amalekites.  2.  A  land  rich  in 
gold,  bdellium,  and  shoham,  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii. 
11,  in  the  ^geographical  description  of  Paradise. 
Some  identify  this  with  the  preceding ;  but  others 
take  it  to  be  Chwcda  on  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and 
others  suppose  it  a  general  name  for  India,  in 
which  case  the  river  Piton,  mentioned  as  sur* 
rounding  it,  would  be  identified  with  the  Ganges, 

HA' VOTH-JA'IR.  Havoth  signifies  « cabins ' 
or '  huts,'  such  as  belong  to  the  Arabians,  and 
a  collection  of  which  is  regarded  as  forming  a 
hamlet  or  village.  The  district  of  Havoth-jair 
(•/aiVs  hamlets),  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxii.  41, 
and  Deut  iil  14,  was  beyond  the  Jordan  in  the 
land  of  Gilead,  and  belonged  to  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh. 

H  AU'RAN,  a  tract  or  region  of  Syria,  south  of 
Damascus,  which  is  twice  mentioned  under  this 
name  in  Scripture  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16,  18).  It  was 
probably  of  small  extent  originally ;  but  received 
extensive  additions  from  the  Romans  under  the 
name  of  Auranitis.  At  present  it  reaches  from 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Damascus  to  a  little 
below  Bozra,  including  the  rocky  district  of  d- 
Ledja,  the  ancient  Trachonitis,  and  the  moun- 
tainous region  of  Jebel-Haouran.  Within  its 
limits  are  also  included,  besides  Trachonitis, 
Itursa  or  Ittur,  now  called  Jedour,  and  part  of 
Batansea  or  Bashan.  It  is  represented  by  Burck- 
hardt  as  a  volcanic  region,  composed  of  porous 
tufk,  pumice,  and  basalt,  with  the  remains  of  a 
crater  on  the  Tel  Shoba,  which  is  on  its  eastern 
border.  It  produces,  however,  crops  of  com,  and 
has  many  patches  of  luxuriant  herbage,  which 
are  frequented  in  summer  by  the  Arab  tribes  for 
pasturage.  It  also  abounds  with  interesting  re- 
mains of  cities,  scattered  over  its  surface,  among 
which  are  found  Greek  inscriptions.  . 

HAWK,  an  unclean  bird  (Lev.  xL  16;  Deut 
xiv.  15 ;  Job  xxxix.  96).  The  English  name  is  an 
altered  form  of  the  old  word  *fiiwk'  or  'folk.' 
Western  Asia  and  Lower  Egypt,  Ad  consequently 
the  intermediate  territory  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
are  the  habitation  or  transitory  resdence  of  a  con- 
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siderable  number  of  species  of  the  order  Raptures^ 
which,  even  including  the  shortestrwinged,  have 
great  poweffe  of  flight,  are  remarkably  enterprising, 
Uve  to  a  great  age,  are  migratory,  or  followers  upon 
birds  of  passage,  or  remain  in  a  region  so  abundantly 
stocked  with  pigeon  and  turtledove  as  Palestine, 
and  affording  such  a  variety  of  ground  to  hunt 
their  particular  prey— abounding  as  it  docs  in 
mountain  and  forest,  plain,  desert,  marsh,  river 
and  sea-coast  We  shall  here  enumerate,  so  fiir 
as  our  information  will  permit,  the  Falconida  of 
this  region,  exclusive  of  those  mentioned  in  other 
articles  [Eagle ;  Glede;  Kite;  Obpbbi]. 


SOS.    [Peregrine  Palron.] 

Falcons,  or  the  '  noble '  birds  of  prey  used  for 
hawking,  have  for  many  ages  been  objects  of 
great  interest,  and  still  continue  to  be  bought  at 
high  prices.  They  are  consequently  imported 
from  distant  countries,  as  central  Asia,  Iceland, 
Barbary,  &c  Their  love  of  liberty  often  renders 
them  irreclaimable  when  once  on  the  wing ;  and 
their  powers  and  boldness,  independent  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  extent  of  range  which  the 
long-winged  species  in  particular  can  take,  are 
exemplified  by  their  pr3sence  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  The  Peregrine  falcon  is  so  generally 
difiiised  as  to  occur  eren  in  New  Holland  and 
South  America. 

Next  we  may  place  Falco  Aroeris  of  Sir  J.  G. 
Wilkinson,  the  sacred  hawk  of  Egypt  This,  if 
it  be  not  in  reality  the  same  as,  or  a  mere  variety 
of  the  Peregrine,  should  have  retained  the  ancient 
epithet  of  Hierax,  and  the  hawker's  name  of 
Sacre,  Innumerable  representations  of  it  occur 
in  Egyptian  monuments. 

The  Hobby  is  no  doubt  a  second  or  third  spe- 
cies of  sacred  hawk,  having  similar  gemonia. 
Both  this  bird  and  the  tractable  Merlin  are  used 
in  the  falconry  of  the  inferior  Moslem  landowners 
of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Besides  these  the  Kestril  occurs  in  Syria,  and 
the  lesser  Kestril  in  Egypt;  and  it  is  probable 
that  both  species  vbit  these  two  territories  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons. 

To  the  'noble'  birds  we  may  add  the  Ger- 
fkloon,  which  is  one-third  larger  than  the  Pere- 
crine :  it  is  imported  frt>m  Tartary  and  sold  at 
Constantinople,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus.  The 
great  birds  ny  at  antelopes,  bustards,  cranes,  &c. ; 
and  of  the  genus  Astur,  with  shorter  wings  than 
true  falcons,  the  Goshawk,  and  the  Falcon  Grentil 
are  either  imported,  or  taken  in  their  nests,  and 
used  to  fly  at  lower  and  aquatic  nune.  The 
smaller  and  less  powerful  hawks  of  the  genni 
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JVtfitt  are  mostly  in  use  on  account  of  the  ipoit 
they  afford  bein^  less  fatiguing,  as  the^  are  em- 
ployed to  fly  at  pigeons,  partridges,  quails,  &c 

HAZ AEL  (vision  of  God\  an  officer  of  Benha- 
dad,  king  of  Syria,  whose  eventual  accession  to 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom  was  made  known  to 
Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  15) ;  and  who,  when  Elisha 
was  at  Damascus,  was  sent  by  his  master,  who 
was  then  ill,  to  consult  the  prophet  respecting  his 
recovery.  He  was  followed  by  forty  camels  bear- 
ing presents  from  the  king.  When  Hazael  ap- 
peared before  the  prophet,  he  said, '  Thy  son  Ben- 
nadad,  king  of  Syria,  hath  sent  me  to  thee  saying. 
Shall  I  recover  of  this  disease?*  The  answer 
was,  that  he  might  certainly  recover.  *  How- 
beit,'  added  the  prophet, '  the  Lord  hath  showed 
me  that  he  shall  surely  die«'  He  then  looked 
stedfastly  at  Hazael  till  he  became  confused: 
on  which  the  man  of  God  wept ;  and  when 
Hazael  respectfully  inquired  the  cause  of  this 
outburst,  Elisha  replied  by  describing  the  vivid 
picture  then  present  to  his  mind  of  all  the  evils 
which  the  man  now  before  him  would  inflict  upon 
Israel.  Hazael  exclaimed,  'Bat  whatl  Is  thy 
servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  T 
The  prophet  exclaimed  that  it  was  as  king  of 
Syria  he  should  do  it  Hazael  then  returned,  and 
delivered  to  his  master  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
phetic response  which  was  intended  for  him.  But 
the  very  next  day  this  man,  cool  and  calculating 
in  his  cruel  ambition,  took  a  thick  cloth,  and, 
having  dipped  it  in  water,  spread  it  over  the  face 
of  the  King,  who,  in  his  feebleness,  and  probably 
in  his  sleep,  was  smothered  by  its  weight,  and 
died  what  seemed  to  his  people  a  natural  death 
(2  Kings  viii.  8,  &c.),  B.C.  885.  We  are  not  to 
imagine  that  such  a  project  as  this  was  conceived 
and  executed  in  a  day,  or  that  it  was  suggested  by 
the  words  of  Elisha.  His  discomposure  at  the 
earnest  gaze  of  the  prophet,  and  other  circum- 
stances, show  that  Hazael  at  that  moment  re- 
garded Elisha  as  one  to  whom  his  secret  purposes 
were  known.  In  that  case,  his  cry,  *  Is  thy  ser- 
vant a  do^'  &c.,  was  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  cry 
of  joy  at  tne  first  view  of  a  throne,  but  of  horror 
at  file  idea  of  the  Public  atrocities  which  the  pro- 
phet described.  This  was  likely  to  shock  him 
more  than  it  would  do  after  he  had  committed 
his  first  crime,  and  obtained  possession  of  a  throne 
acquired  at  such  a  cost 

The  further  information  respectinff  Hazael 
which  the  Scriptures  afford  is  limitea  to  brief 
notices  of  his  wars  with  Ahaziah  and  Joash, 
kings  of  Judah,  and  with  Jehoram,  Jehu,  and 
Jehoahaz,  kin^  of  Israel  (2  Kings  viii.  28 ;  ix. 
14;  X.  32;  xii.  17;  xiii.  3;  2  Cnron.  xxii.  5). 
It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  several  campaigns 
and  victories  involved  in  these  allusions,  and 
spread  over  a  reign  of  forty  years ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Hazael  always  had  the  advanta^  over 
the  Hebrew  princes.  He  devastated  their  fron- 
tiers, rent  from  them  all  their  territories  beyond 
the  Jordan,  traversed  the  breadth  of  Palestine, 
and  carried  bis  arms  into  the  states  of  the  Philis- 
tines; he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and  only  re- 
tired on  receiving  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and 
the  palace.  The  details  of  these  conquests  re- 
deemed to  the  very  letter  the  appallmg  predictions 
of  Elisha.  This  able  and  successful,  but  unprin- 
eipied  usurper  left  the  throne  at  his  death  to  his 
son  Benhadad. 
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HA'ZAR-MA'VETH,.  the  third  son  of  Jokla. 
(€ren.  X.  26),  whose  name  is  judged  to  have  beei 
preserved  in  the  Arabian  province  of  Hadramaa 
[Arabia]. 

HAZEL  occurs  only  once  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, namely,  in  Gren.  xxx.  37,  where  it  indicates 
one  of  the  kinds  of  rod  from  which  Jacob  peeled 
the  bark  and  which  he  placed  in  the  water- 
troughs  of  the  cattie.  Lm  is  translated  Aozel  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  as  well  as  in  several 
others ;  in  some  it  is  rendered  by  words  equiva- 
lent to  '  walnut,'  but  '  almond '  appears  to  be  its 
true  meaning ;  for  the  same  word  denotes  that 
tree  in  the  Arabic  language  [Almond]. 

HAZE'ROTH,  the  third  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites after  leaving  Sinai,  aod  either  four  or  five 
days'  march  from  that  mountain  (Num.  xL  35 ; 
xxxiii.  17;  comp.  x.  33)  [Wandering]. 

HA'ZEZON-TA'MAR.    [En-cedi.] 

HA'ZOR,  a  city  near  the  waters  of  lake  Me- 
rom  (Huleh),    the  seat  of  Jabin,    a  powerful 
Canaanitish  king,  as  appears  ftx>m  the  summon 
sent  by  him  to  all  the  neighbouring  kinp  to 
assist  him  agunst  the  Israelites.    He  and  his 
confederates  were,  however,  defeated  and  slain 
by  Joshaa,  and  the  city  burnt  to  the  ground 
(Josh.  xi.  1, 10-13 ;  Joseph.  Atdiq.  v.  5. 1).    But 
by  the  time  of  Deborah  and  Barak  the  Canaan- 
ites  had  recovered  part  of  the  territory  then  lost, 
had  rebuilt  Hazor,  and  were  ruled  by  a  king  with 
the  ancient  royal  name  of  Jabin,  under  whose 
power  the  Israelites  were,   in  punishment  for . 
their  sins,  reduced.    From  this  yoke  they  were  ; 
delivered  hj  Deborah  and  Barak,  after  which 
Hazor  remamed  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Israel-  \ 
ites,  and  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh,  j 
^x  36 ;  Judg.  iv.  2).     Hazor  was  one  of  the  i 
towns  rebuilt  or  much  improved  by  Solomon  j 
(1  Kings  ix.  15),  and  was  one  of  the  fortified  \ 
places  of  Galilee  which  the  Assyrians  under 
Tiglath-pileser  first  took  on  invading  Palestine  | 
from  the  north  ^2  Kings  xv.  29).    Tnere  is  no  ■ 
modem  notice  of  this  town.  I 

HEAD.    As  the  head  is  the  topmost  imrt  of 
the  human  body,  it  came  derivatively  to  signify 
that  which  is  highest,  chief,  the  highest  in  posi-  J 
tion  locally  being  refl;arded  as  highest  in  office, 
rank,  or  dignity :  whence,  as  the  head  is  the ; 
centre  of  the  nervous  system,  holds  the  brain, 
and  stands  above  all  the  other  parts,  Plato  re- 
garded it  as  the  seat  of  the  deathless  soul ;  and 
It  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  abode  of 
the  intellect  or  intellisenoe  by  which  man  is  en- : 
lightened  and  his  walk  in  life  directed ;  while , 
the  heart,  or  the  parts  placed  near  it,  have  been ' 
accounted    the  place   where  the  affections  lie 
(Gen.  iii.  15;  Ps.  iii.  3;  Eccles.  iL   14).     The 
head  and  the  heart  are  sometimes  taken  for  the  < 
entire  person  (Isa.  i.  5).    Even  the  head  alone,  j 
as  being  the  chief  member,  frequentiy  stands  for  i 
the  man  (Prov.  x.  6]J.    The  head  also  denotes ; 
sovereign^  (1  Cor.  xi.  3).    Covering  the  head, '  I 
and  cutting  off  the  hair,  were  signs  of  mourning 
and  ^kens  of  distress,  which  were  enhanced  by  ' 
throwing  ashes  on  the  head,  together  with  sack 
cloth  (Amos  viii.  10;  Job  i.  20;  Lev.  xxi.  5,1 
Deut  xiv.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xiiL  10 ;  Esther  iv.  1) ;  i 
while  anointing  the  head  was  practised  on  festive 
occasions,  and  msidered  an  emblem  of  fdici^ 
(Eccles.  ix.  8  ;Ts.  xxiii  5 ;  Luke  vii  46),    It 
was  usual  to  swear  by  the  head  (Matt.  t.  36> 


HEAD 

Hie  general  character  of  the  human  head  la. 
•neh  as  to  establish  the  .identity  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  distinguish  man  from  ererjr  other 
At  the  same  time  different  families  of 


I.Ethiopian;   S.  Mongolian  i   S.  4 
4.  Malay  j  5.  American. 

mankind  are  marked  b^  pecaliarities  of  constmo- 
tion  in  the  head,  which,  thoagh  in  individual 
eases,  and  when  extremes  are  compared  together, 
they  run  one  into  the  other  to  the  entire  loss  of 
dJs&nctiTe  Imes,  yet  are  fn  the  jgneral  broadly 
contrasted  one  with  the  other.  These  peculiari- 
ties in  the  structure  of  the  skull  give  nse  to  and 
an  connected  with  other  peculiarities  of  feature 
and  general  contour  of  race.  In  the  union  of 
cranial  peculiarities  with  those  of  the  &ce  certain 
clear  marks  are  presented,  by  which  physiologists 
have  been  able  to  range  the  individuals  of  our 
race  into  a  few  great  classes,  and  in  so  dOmg  to 
afford  an  unintentional  corroboration  of  the  in- 
formation which  the  Scriptures  afford  regarding 
the  origin  and  dispersion  of  mankind.  Physi- 
ologists have  established  five  classes  of  heads, 
corresponding  with  five  great  fkmilies.  1.  The 
Caucasian  family,  comprising  the  nations  of 
Europe,  some  of  the  Western  Asiatics,  &c.,  have 
the  head  of  the  most  symmetrical  shape,  almost 
round,  the  forehead  of  moderate  extent,  the  cheek 
bones  rather  narrow,  without  any  projection,  but 
a  direction  downwards  from  the  molar  process  of 
the  frontal  bone ;  the  alveolar  edge  well  rounded ; 
the  front  teeth  of  each  jaw  placed  perpendicu- 
larly ;  the  face  of  oval  shape,  straight,  features 
moderately  prominent ;  forehead  arched :  nose 
narrow,  slightly  arched ;  mouth  small ;  clun  full 
and  round.  2.  The  second  is  the  Mongolian 
variehr.  3.  Ethiopian.  4.  Malay  and  Soudi  Sea 
Islanders.  5.  American.  The  description  of 
their  peculiarities  may  be  found  in  Priohard's 
Bttearchn  into  the  Fhyneal  SiMtory  of  Man, 
Snd  edition,  voL  i.  p.  167,  iq. 
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HEART.    All  the  phrases,  more  or  less  meta- 
phorical, in  which  this  word  occurs,  are  rendered 
intelligible,  without  detaUed  examples,  when  we 
are  told  that  the  heart  was,  among  the  Hebrews, 
regarded  poetically  not  onlv  as  Sie  seat  of  the 
passions  and  emotions,  as  of  love,  pleasure,  and 
gncf,  but  also  of  the  intellectual  lenities— the 
mind,  the  understanding.    In  the  original  Scrip- 1 
tnres,  as  well  as  in  the  English  and  other  trans- 1 
lations,  the  word  'heart*  therefore,  constantly  I 
occurs  whero  *mind*  is  to  be  understood,  and . 
would  be  used  by  a  modem   English  writer.  | 
We  say  modem,  because  the  ancient  usage  of  the  ' 
English  word  *  heart '  was  more  conformable  than  \ 
the  present  to  that  of  the  Hebrews.  | 

HEATH.     Oror,  the  word  thus  rendered  oc- 1 
curs  in  two  or  three  places  of  Scripture,  and  has 
been  variously  translated,  as  tamarisk ;  toaiaria, , 
which  is  an  Indian  tree,  the  tamarind ;  retamot ' 
that  is  the  broom ;  and  also,  as  in  the  French  and 
English  versions,  heathy  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  incorrect  of  all,  though  Hassd^mst  mentions 
finding  heath  near  Jericho,  in  Syria.    As  fiir  as 
the  context  is  concerned,  some  of  these  plants,  as 
the  retam  and  tamttri$k,  would  answer  very  well ; 
but  the  Arabic  name  arar,  is  applied  to  a  totally 
different  plant,  a  species  of  juniper. 

Several  species  of  juniper  are  no  doubt  found 
in  Syria  ana  Palestine.  Bobinson  met  with  some 
in  proceeding  from  Hebron  to  Wady  Musa,  near  , 
the  romantic  pass  of  Nemela:  *0n  the  rocks 
above  we  found  the  juniper  tree,  Arabic  ar*ar ; 
its  berries  have  the  appearance  and  taste  of  the  j 
common  juniper,  except  that  there  is  more  of  the 
aroma  d  the  pine.  These  trees  were  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  hung  upon  the  rocks 
even  to  the  summits  of  the  cliffs  and  needles.' 
In  a  note  the  author  says:  *This  is  doubtless 
the  Hebrew  aroer  ( Jer.  xlvii.  6) ;  whence  both 
the  Enelish  version  and  Luther  read  incorrectly 
heath  *  {Sibl.  Researches,  ii.  506).  In  proceeding 
S.E.  he  states :  *  Large  trees  of  the  juniper  become 

?uite  common  in  the  Wadys  and  on  the  rocks.' 
t  is  mentioned  iu  the  same  situations  by  other 
travellers,  and  is  no  doubt  common  enough, 
particularly  in  wild,  uncultivated,  and  onen 
inaccessible  situations,  and  is  thus  suitable  to  Jer. 
xlviii.  6 :  *  Flee,  save  your  lives,  and  be  like  the 
heath  (oror)  in  the  wilderness.' 

HEAVEN,  the  state  and  place  of  blessedness 
in  the  life  to  come. 

As  M*  can  have  no  distinct  conception  of  those 
joys  which  never  have  been  and  never  will  be 
experienced  by  us  here  in  their  full  extent,  we  | 
have  of  course  no  words  in  human  language  to  i 
express  them,  and  cannot  therefore  expect  any  | 
clear  description  of  them  even  in  the  Holy  Scrip-  > 
tures.    Hence  the  Bible  describes  this  happiness 
sometimes  in  general  terms  designating  its  great- 
ness (as  in  Rom.  viii.  18-22 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  17, 18) ; 
and  sometimes  by  various  figurative  images  and 
modes  of  speech,  borrowed  from  everjthing  which 
we  know  to  be  attractive  and  desirable. 

The  following  are  the  principal  terms,  both 

literal  and  figurative,  which  are  applied  in  Scrip- 

I  ture  to  the  condition  of  future  happmess. 

I      Among  the  literal  appellations  we  find  *  life,' 

,  *etemal  life,'  and  *life  everlasting,'  literally  *a 

happy  life,'  or  'eternal  well-being'  (Matt  vii 

14;  xix.  16,  29;  xxv.  46);  'glory,*  «the  glory 

of  God'  (Bom.  iL  7,  10;  y.  2);  and 
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(Rom.  il  10).    Also  *  an  eternal  weight  of  glory ' 
(2  Cor.  iv.  17);  and  *  salvation/  *  eternal  salvar 
tion*(Heb.  V.  9),  &c. 
Among  the  fyuraJtive  representatioDS,  ve  may 

Slace  the  word 'heaven*  itself.  The  abode  of 
eparted  spirits,  to  us  who  live  npon  earth,  and 
while  we  remain  here,  is  invisible  and  inac- 
cessible, beyond  the  bonnds  of  the  visible  world, 
and  entirel  V  separated  from  it  There  they  live 
in  the  highest  well-being,  and  in  a  nearer  con- 
nection with  God  and  Christ  than  here  below. 
This  place  and  state  cannot  be  designated  by  an^ 
more  fit  and  brief  expression  than  that  which  is 
found  in  almost  every  language,  namely,  *  heaven,' 
— a  word  in  its  primary  and  material  signification 
denoting  the  region  of  the  skies,  or  the  visible 
heavens.  It  is  there  that  the  highest  sanctoary 
or  temple  of  Grod  is  situated,  t.  e.,  it  is  there  that 
the  omnipresent  God  most  gloriously  reveals 
himself  This,  too,  is  the  abode  of  God's  highest 
spiritual  creation.  Thither  Christ  was  trans- 
ported :  he  calls  it  tiie  house  of  his  Father,  and 
says  that  he  has  therein  prepared  an  abode  for 
h:s  followers  (John  ziv.  2> 

This  place,  this  *  heaven,'  was  never  conceived 
of  in  ancient  times,  as  it  has  been  by  some 
modem  writers,  as  a  particular  planet  or  world, 
but  as  the  wide  expanse  of  heaven,  high  above 
the  atmosphere,  or  starry  heavens;  hence  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  third  heaven,  as  being 
neither  the  atmosphere  nor  the  starry  heavens. 

Another  figurative  name  is  *  Paradise,'  taken 
fh>m  the  abode  of  our  first  parents  in  their  state 
of  innocence,  and  transferred  to  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  (Luke  xxiu.  43 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  4 ;  Rev.  ii. 
7 ;  xxii.  2). 

Again,  ^is  place  is  called  '  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem' (Gal.  iv.  26 ;  Heb.  xii.  22;  ^v.  iii.  12), 
because  the  earthly  Jerusalem  was  the  capital 
city  of  the  Jews,  the  roval  residence,  and  the 
seat  of  divine  worship ;  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven ' 
TMatt  XXV.  1 ;  Jas.  iL  5) ;  the  *  heavenly  king- 
aom'  (2  Tim.  iv.  18);  the  'eternal  kingdom' 
(2  Pet  i.  11).  It  is  also  called  an  'eternal  in- 
heritance' (I  Pet  i.  4;  Heb.  ix.  15),  meaning 
the  possession  and  full  enjoyment  of  happiness, 
typified  by  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
in  Palestine.  The  blessed  are  said  '  to  sit  down 
at  table  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,'  that 
is,  to  be  a  sharer  with  the  saints  of  old  in  the  joys 
of  salvation ;  *  to  be  in  Abraham's  bosom '  (Luke 
xvi.  22;  Matt  viii.  11),  that  is,  to  sit  near  or 
next  to  Abraham  [Bosoh]  ; '  to  reign  with  Christ' 
(2  Tim.  ii.  ll),t.«.  to  be  distinguished,  honoured, 
and  happy  as  he  is — to  enjoy  regal  felicities: 
to  enjoy  *  a  Sabbath,'  or  'rest'  (Heb.  iv.  10,  11), 
indicating  the  happiness  of  pious  Christians,  both 
in  this  lire  and  in  &e  life  to  come. 

All  that  we  can  with  certainr|r  know  or  infer 
firom  Scripture  or  reason  respecting  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  life  to  come,  may  be  arranged  under 
the  following  particulars: — 1.  We  shall  here- 
after be  entirely  freed  from  the  sufferings  and 
adversities  of  this  life.  2.  Our  Aiture  bles^dness 
will  involve  a  continuance  of  &e  real  happiness 
of  this  life. 

I.  The  entire  exemption  from  suffering  and  all 
that  causes  suffering  here,  is  expressed  in  the 
Scripture  by  words  which  denote  rest,  repose,  re- 
freshnyut,  after  performing  labour  and  enduring 
affliction.    Bat  all  the  terms  which  are  employed 


to  express  this  condition,  define  (in  the  original'^ 
the  promiBed  *rest,'  as  rest  after  labour,  and 
exemption  from  toil  and  pief ;  and  not  the  ab- 
sence of  employment,  not  inactivity  or  indolence 
(2  Thess.  i.  7:  Heb.  iv.  9,  11;  Rev.  xiv.  13; 
comp.  vii.  17). 

This  deliverance  from  the  evils  of  our  present 
life  includes — 

I.  Deliverance  fh>m  this  earthly  body,  the  seat 
of  the  lower  principles  of  our  nature  sind  of  our 
siufiil  corruption,  and  the  source  of  so  many  evils 
and  sufferings  (2  Cor.  vi.  I,  2 ;  1  Cor.  xviii.  15). 

"2.  Entire  separation  fh>m  the  society  of  wicked 
and  evil-disposed  persons,  who,  in  various  ways, 
injure  the  righteous  man  and  embitter  his  life  on 
earth  (2  Tim.  iv.  18). 

3.  Upon  this  eartii  everything  is  inconstant, 
and  subject  to  perpetual  change ;  and  nothing  is 
capable  of  completely  satisfying  our  expectations 
and  desires.  But  in  the  world  to  come  it  will  be 
different  The  bliss  of  the  saints  will  continue 
without  interruption  or  change,  without  fear  of 
termination,  and  without  satiety  (Luke  xx.  86 ; 
2  Cor.  iv.  16, 18 ;  1  Pet.  i.  4 ;  v.  10 ;  I  John  iii. 
2,  sq.). 

II.  Besides  being,  exempt  from  all  earthly 
trials,  and  having  a  continuance  of  that  happiness 
Which  we  had  begun  to  enjoy  even  here,  we  have 
good  reason  to  expect  hereafter  other  rewards  and 
joys,  which  stand  in  no  natural  or  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  present  life.  For  our  entire  fe- 
licity would  be  extremely  defective  and  scanty, 
were  it  to  be  confined  merely  to  that  which  we 
carry  with  us  from  the  present  world,  or  were  we 
compelled  to  stop  short  with  that  meagre  and  ele- 
mentary knowledge  which  we  possess  here.  Be- 
sides the  natural  rewards  of  goodness,  there  must 
therefore,  be  others,  which  are  potitivey  and  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Legislator. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  positive 
rewards  are  considered  most  obviously  as  belong- 
ing to  our  future  felicity,  and  as  constituting  a 
pnncipal  part  of  it.  For  it  always  represents  the 
joys  of  heaven  as  resulting  strictly  fVom  thefavowr 
of  Godf  and  as  being  undeserved  by  those  on  whom 
they  are  bestowed.  Hence  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  added  to  the  natural  good  consequences 
of  our  actions,  something  whidn  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  the  necessary  and  natural  consequences 
of  the  good  actions  we  may  have  here  perrormed. 
But  on  this  subject,  we  know  nothing  more  in 
general  than  this,  that  God  will  so  appoint  and 
order  our  circumstances,  and  make  such  arrange- 
ments, that  the  principal  faculties  of  our  souls-— 
reason  and  affection,  will  be  heightened  and  de- 
veloped, so  that  we  shall  continually  obtun  more 
pure  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  truth,  aud 
make  continual  advances  in  noliness. 

Some  theologians  have  supposed  that  the  saints 
in  heaven  may  be  taught  by  immediate  divine  re- 
velations, especially  those  who  may  enter  the 
abodes  of  the  blessed  without  knowledge,  or  with 
only  a  small  measure  of  it ;  e.  g,  children  and 
others  who  have  died  in  ignorance,  for  which  they 
themselves  were  not  to  blame.  On  thus  subjtof 
nothinff  is  definitely  taught  in  the  Scriptures 
but  bom  Scripture  and  reason  warrant  us  in  be  j 
lieving  that  provision  will  be  made  for  all  surL 
persons  in  the  world  to  come.  A  principal  part 
of  our  f\iture  happiness  will  consist  according  to 
the  Christian  doctrine,  in  the  enlarging  and  cor 
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reetiDg  of  oar  knowledge  respectinff  Grod,  his 
nature,  ftttributes,  and  works,  and  in  the  salatary 
application  of  this  knowledge  to  oar  own  moral 
benefit,  to  Uie  increase  of  oar  faith,  love,  and 
obedience. 

In  the  Scriptare  rerelations  respecting  heaven 
Christ  is  always  represented  as  one  who  will  be 
pemmaUy  visible  to  as,  and  whose  personal,  fa- 
miliar intercoarse  and  guidance  we  shall  enjoy. 
Herein  Christ  himself  places  a  chief  part  of  the 
joy  of  the  saints  (John  xiy.  xvii.,  &c.) ;  and  the 
apostles  often  describe  the  blessedness  of  the  pioas 
by  the  phrase  being  itith  Christ.  To  his  goioance 
has  God  intrasted  the  human  race,  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.    And  Paul  says  (2  Cor.  iv.  6),  we  see 

*  the  brightness  of  the  divine  glory  in  the  &oe  of 
Christ,'  he  is  *  the  visible  representative  of  the 
invisible  God'  (Col.  i.  15).  According  to  the 
representation  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptores, 
the  saints  will  dwell  together  in  the  fnture  world, 
and  form,  as  it  were,  a  kingdom  or  state  of  God 
(Luke  xvL :  zx.  88 ;  Bom.  viii.  10 ;  Rev.  vii.  9 ; 
Heb.  xii.  22).  They  will  there  partake  of  a  com- 
mon felicity.  Their  enjoyn^ent  will  doubtless  be 
very  much  heightened  by  friendship,  and  by  their 
cozmdiziff  intercourse  with  each  other. 

1.  nE'BERi6nef  the  other  side),son  of  S&lih, 
who  became  the  father  of  Peleg  at  the  age  of  84 
years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  464  (Gen.  x.  24 ;  xi. 
14 ;  1  Chron.  L  25).  His  name  occurs  in  the  giuie- 
alogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  35).  There  is  nothing 
to  constitute  Heoer  an  historical  personage ;  but 
there  is  a  dc^ee  of  interest  connected  with  him 
from  the  notion,  which  the  Jews  themselves  enter- 
tain, that  the  name  of  Hebrews,  applied  to  them, 
was  derived  from  this  alleged  ancestor  of  Abra- 
ham. 

2.  HE6ER,  a  descendant  of  Hobab,  son  of 
Jethro,  and  brother  of  the  wife  of  Moses.  His 
wife  was  the  Jael  who  slew  Sisera,  and  he  is  called 
Heber  the  Kenite  (Judg.  iv.  11, 17 ;  v.  24),  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  name  for  the  whole  family 
(Judg.  i.  16).  Heber  appears  to  have  lived  sepa- 
rate from  the  rest  of  the  Kenites,  leading  a  patri- 
archal life,  amid  his  tents  and  flocks.  He  must 
have  been  a  person  of  some  consequence,  from  its 
being  stated  that  there  was  peace  between  the 
house  of  Heber  and  the  powerful  king  Jabin.  At 
the  time  the  history  brings  him  under  our  notice 
his  camp  was  in  the  plain  of  Zaanaim,  near  Kedesh 
in  Naphtali  [Jael  ;  Kenites]. 

HEBREW  OF  THE  HEBREWS,  emphati- 
cally a  Hebrew,  one  who  was  so  by  both  parents, 
and  that  bv  a  long  series  of  ancestors,  without  ad« 
mixture  of  Gentile  or  even  proselyte  blood. 

HEBREWS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  In  the 
received  text  this  oomposition  appears  as  part  of 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  also  as  the  production  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
But  on  no  subject,  perhaps,  in  the  department  of 
the  higher  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  have 
opinions  been  more  divided  and  more  keenly  dis- 
cussed, than  on  this.  Of  those  who  have  rejected 
the  claims  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  the  authorship 
of  this  epistle,  some  have  advocated  those  of  Bar- 
nabas, others  those  of  Luke,  others  those  of  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,  others  those  of  Silas,  others  those 
of  ApoUos,  others  those  of  some  unknown  Chris- 
tian of  Alexandria,  and  others  those  of  some 

*  apostolic  man,*  whose  name  is  no  less  unknown. 
Ox  these  hypotheses  some  are  so  purely  conjectural 
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and  destitute  of  any  basis  either  historical  or  in- 
ternal, that  the  bare  mention  of  them  as  the  va- 
garies of  learned  men  is  almost  all  the  notice 
uey  deserve.  Our  limited  space  Irill  not  pemiir 
us  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  these  theories : 
we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  present- 
ing a  condensed  outline  of  the  evidence  that  the 
epistle  was  written  by  the  Apostle  Paul ;  and  we 
shall  commence  with  the  internal  evidence. 

1.  A  person  familiar  with  the  doctrines  on 
which  Paul  is  fond  of  insisting  in  his  acknow- 
ledged epistles,  will  readily  perceive  that  there  is 
such  a  correspondence  in  wis  respect  betwet'Ti 
these  and  ^e  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  supplies 
good  ground  for  j^resuming  that  the  latter  pro- 
ceeded also  firom  his  pen.  That  Christianity  as  a 
system  is  superior  to  Judaism  in  respect  of  clear- 
ness, simplicity,  and  moral  efficiency;  that  the 
former  is  the  substance  and  reality  of  what  the 
latter  had  presented  only  the  typical  adumbra- 
tion ;  and  Inat  the  latter  was  to  ^  abolished  to 
make  way  for  the  former,  are  points  which,  if 
more  fully  handled  in  the  Epistie  to  the  HebreW;-, 
are  fkmiliar  to  all  readers  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
(comp.  2  Cor.  iii.  6-18;  Gal.  iii.  22;  iv.  1-9,  21- 
81 ;  CoL  ii.  16, 17,  &c.).  The  same  view  is  ^ven 
in  this  epistie  as  in  those  of  Paul,  of  the  divine 
gloiy  of  the  Mediator,  as  the  *  image  of  God,' 
me  reflection  or  manifestation  of  Deity  to  man 
(oomp.  Col.  L  15-20 ;  Phil.  ii.  6 ;  Heb.  i.  3,  &c.); 
His  condescension  is  described  as  having  consisted 
in  an  impoverishing,  and  lessening,  and  lowering 
of  Himself  for  man's  behalf  (2  Cor.  viii.  9 ;  Phil, 
ii.  7,  8;  Heb.  ii  9);  and  His  exaltation  is  set 
forth  as  a  condition  of  royal  dignity,  which  shall 
be  consummated  by  all  His  enemies  being  put 
under  His  footstool  (1  Cor.  xv.  26-27 ;  Heb.  ii.  8 ; 
X.  13 ;  xii.  2).  He  is  represented  as  discharging 
the  office  of  a  mediator,  a  word  which  is  never 
used  except  by  Paul  and  the  writer  of  this  epistle 
(Gal.  iii.  19,  20 ;  Heb.  viii.  6) ;  His  death  is  re- 
presented as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  man ;  and 
the  peculiar  idee  is  announced  in  connection  with 
t]iis,  that  He  was  prefigured  by  the  sacrifices  of 
tiie  Mosaic  dispensation  (Rom.  iii.  22-26 ;  1  Coft 
V.  7 ;  Eph.  i.  7 ;  v.  2 ;  Heb.  vii.-x.).  Peculiar  to 
Paul  and  the  author  of  this  epistie  is  the  phrase 
'  the  God  of  peace '  (Rom.  xv.  33,  &c. ;  Heb.  xiii. 
20).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also  tbat  the  mo- 
mentous question  of  a  man  s  personal  acceptance 
with  God  is  answered  in  this  epistie  in  the  same 
peculiar  way  as  in  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of 
Paul.  All  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  indi- 
vidual's exercising  what  both  Paul  and  the  author 
of  this  epistie  call  *  faith,'  and  which  they  both 
represent  as  a  realizing  apprehension  of  the  facts, 
and  truths,  and  promises  of  revelation.  By  both 
also  the  power  or  this  *  faith '  is  frequentiy  referred 
to  and  illustrated  by  the  example  of  tiiose  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  anuals  of  the 
Jewish  race  (oomp.  Rom.  iii.  4 ;  v.  2 ;  Heb.  iii.  6 ; 
Gal.  iii.  5-14 ;  Heb.  x.  38 ;  xi.  40).  On  all  tiiese 
points  the  sentiments  of  this  epistle  are  so  ob- 
viously Pauline,  that  even  the  most  decided  op- 
ponents of  its  Pauline  authorship  in  recent  times 
have  laid  it  down  as  undeniable  that  it  must  have 
been  written  by  some  companion  and  disciple  of 
Paul.  2.  Some  of  the  figures  and  allusions  em- 
ployed in  this  epistie  are  strictiy  Pauline.  Tbns 
the  word  of  God  is  compared  to  a  stcord  (Eph.  vi, 
17;  Heb.  iv.  12);  inexperienced  Christians  are 

2c 
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children  who  need  milky  and  must  be  instnicted  in 
,  the  elementa,  whilst  those  of  maturer  attainments 
•  z.rt' full-gr own  men  who  Tequne  strong  meat  {I  Cor. 
I  iii.  1,  ^;  xiv.  20;  Gal.  iv.  9 ;  Col.  1^1.  14;  Heb. 
I  V.  12,  13;  vi.  1);  redemption  through  Christ  is 
'  an  introduction  and  an  entrance  unth  confidence 
I  unto  God  (Rom.  v.  2 ;  Eph.  ii.  18 ;  iii.  12 ;  Heb. 
X.  19);  afflictions  are  a  contest  or  strife  (Vhil. 
I  30;  Col.  ii.  1;   Heb.  x.  32);    the  Christian 
life  is  a  race  (1  Cor.  ix.  24;  Phil.  iii.  14;  Heb. 
xii.  1);  a  person  under  the  constraint  of  some 
unworthy  feeling  or  prindple  is  *a  subject  of 
bondage'  (Gal.  v.  1 ;  Heb  ii.  15),  &c.    The  fact 
that  these  and  other  such  like  figurative  phrases 
occur  only  in  this  epistle  and  in  the  acknowledged 
Epistles  of  Paul,  affords  strong  evidence  that  the 
former  is  his  production,  for  in  nothing  does  a 
writer  more  readily  betray  himself  than  by  the 
use  of  peculiar  and  favourite  fisures.    3.  Certain 
marked  characteristics  of  Paul's  style  are  found 
in  this  epistle.  'Paley,  in  enumerating  these  {Hora 
Paulin<B\  has  laid  stress  chiefly  on  the  following: 
A  disposition  to  the  frequent  use  of  a  word,  whidi 
cleaves  as  it  were  to  the  memory  of  the  writer,  so 
as  to  become  a  sort  of  cant  word  in  his  writings ; 
a  propensity '  to  ^  off  at  a  word,'  and  enter  upon 
!    a  parenthetic  senes  of  remarks  suggested  by  that 
i ;  word ;  and  a  fondness  for  the  paronomasia,  or  play 
I  upon  words.   In  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews  these 
peculiarities  of  Paul's  style  are  richly  exemplified. 
.  4.  There  is  a  striking  analogy  between  Paul's 
use  of  the  Old  Testament  and  that  made  by  the 
I  writer  of  this  epistle.   Both  make  frequent  appeals 
'  to  the  Old  Testament ;  both  are  in  the  habit  of 
,  accumulating  passages  from  different  parts  of  the 
I  Old  Testament,  and  making  them  bear  on  the 
,  point  under  discussion  (comp.  Rom.  iii.  10-18 ; 
i  IX.  7-33,  &c.;  Heb.  i.  5-14;  iii.;  x.  5-17);  both 
I  are  fond  of  linking  quotations  together  by  means 
of  the  expression  *and  again '  (comp.  Rom.  xv. 
9-12;  1  Cor.  iii.  19,  20;  Heb.i.  5;  ii.  12,  13;  iv. 
4 ;  X.  30)  ;  both  make  nse  of  the  same  passages, 
and  that  occasionally  in  a  sense  not  naturally 
suggested  by  the  context  whence  they  are  quoted 
(1  Cor.  XV.  27  ;  Eph.  i.  22 ;  Heb.  ii.  8 ;  Rom.  i.  17 ; 
Gal.  iii.  11;  Heb.  x.  38);  and  both,  in  one  in- 
stance, quote  the  same  passage  in  the  same  way, 
but  in  a  form  in  which  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
Sept.;  and  with  an  addition  of  the  words  *  saith 
the  Lord/  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  ;  thereby  in- 
dicating that  the  passage  is  given  in  both  instances 
as  it  was  present  to  the  memory  of  one  and  the 
same  writer  (comp.  Bom.  xii.  19;  Heb.  x.  30). 
In  fine :  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  contains  some 
personal  allusions  on  the  part  of  the  writer  which 
strongly  favour  the  supposition  that  he  was  Paul. 
These  are  the  mention  of  his  intention  to  pay  t^ose 
to  whom  he  was  writing  a  visit  speedily,  in  com- 
pany with  Timothy,  whom  he  affectionately  styles 
*  our  brother,'  and  whom  he  describes  as  having 
been  set  at  liberty,  and  expected  soon  to  join  the 
writer  (Heb.  xiii.  23)  ;  the  allusion  to  his  being 
in  a  state  of  imprisonment  at  the  time  of  writing, 
as  well  as  of  his  having  partaken  of  their  sym- 
pathy while  formerly  in  a  state  of  bondage  among 
theiu  (Heb.  xiii.  19 ;  x.  34)  ;  and  the  transmission 
to  them  of  a  salutation  from  the  believers  in  Italy 
,  (Heb.  xiii.  24) ;  all  of  which  agree  well  with  the 
supposition  that  Paul  wrote  this  epistie  while  a 
prisoner  at  Rome. 
It  now  remains  that  we  should  look  at  the  es- 
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temal  evidence  bearing  on  this  question.    Here 
we  shall  find  the  same  conclusion  still  more  de- 
cisively supported.  I 
Passing  by,  as  somewhat  uncertain,  the  alleged  I 
testimony  of  Peter,  who  is  supposed  (2  Pet  iii.  ' 
15,  16)  to  refer  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as 
the  composition  of  Paul,  and  passing  by,  also, 
^he  testimonies  of  the  apostolic  fkthers,  which, 
though  very  decisive  as  to  the  antiquity  and  ca-  ' 
nonical  authoritv  of  this  epistie,  yet  say  nothing 
to  guide  us  to  the  author,  we  come  to  the  testi-  ' 
mony  of  the  Eastern  church  upon  this  subject,  j 
Here  we  meet  the  important  fact,  that  of  the 
Greek  fathers  not  one  ascribes  this  epistie  to  any 
but  Paul.    Nor  does  it  appear  that  m  any  part  ' 
of  the  Eastern  church  the  Pauline  origin  of  this 
epistie  was  ever  doubted  or  suspected.                   ! 

In  the  Western  church  this  epistle  did  not 
meet  with  the  same  early  and  universal  reception.  | 
Notwithstandinff  the  regard  shown  for  it  by  Cle- 
ment, the  chur<m  at  Rome  seems  to  have  placed  ; 
it  under  a  ban ;  and  hence  Tertullian  ascribed  it 
to  Barnabas,  and  others  to  Luke  and  Clement,  ! 
whilst  no  Latin  writer  is  found  during  the  first  ; 
three  centuries  who  ascribed  it  to  Paul.    In  the  ! 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  Hilary  of  Poictiers 
quotes  it  as  Paul's ;  and  from  that  time  the  opi- 
nion seems  to  have  gained  groimd  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  century,  when  it  speedily 
became  as  general  in  the  Western  as  it  had  been 
in  the  Eastern  churches. 

The  result  of  the  previous  inqniry  may  be  Urns 
stated,  t.  There  is  no  substantial  evidence  ex- 
ternal or  internal  in  favour  of  any  claimant  to 
the  authorship  of  this  epistie  except  Paul.  2. 
There  is  nothing  incompatible  with  the  suppo- 
sition that  Paul  was  the  author  of  it  3.  The 
preponderance  of  the  internal,  and  all  the  direct 
external,  evidence,  go  to  show  that  it  was  written 
by  Paul. 

Assuming  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  epistie, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  when  and  where  it 
was  written.  The  allusions  in  ch.  xiii.  19,  21, 
point  to  the  closing  period  of  the  apostie's  two 
years*  imprisonment  at  Rome  as  the  season  during 
*  the  serene  hours '  of  which,  as  Hug  describes 
them,  he  composed  this  noblest  production  of  his 
pen.  In  this  opinion  almost  all  who  receive  the 
epistle  as  Paul's  concur ;  and  even  by  those  who 
do  not  so  receive  it,  nearlv  the  same  time  is  fixed 
upon,  in  consequence  of  tne  evidence  fiimished 
by  the  epistle  itself  of  its  having  been  written  a 
good  while  after  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
had  become  Christians,  but  yet  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple. 

That  the  parties  to  whom  this  epistie  was  ad- 
dressed were  converted  Jews,  the  epistle  itself 
plainly  shows.  Ancient  tradition  pomts  out  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  or  the  Christians  in  Pales- 
tine generally,  as  tiie  recipients.  Stuart  con- 
tends for  the  church  at  Cfsesarea,  not  without 
some  show  of  reason. 

Some  have  doubted  whether  this  composition 
be  justly  termed  an  epistie,  and  have  proposed  to 
regard  it  rather  as  a  treatise.  The  salutations, 
however,  at  the  close,  seem  rather  to  favour  the 
common  opinion;  though  it  is  of  littie  moment 
which  view  we  espouse. 

The  design  of  this  epistie  is  to  dissuade  those  to 
whom  it  is  written  from  relapsing  into  Judaism, 
and  to  exhort  them  to  hold  fitst  the  traths  of 
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Christlaiiity  which  they  had  received.  For  this 
purpose  the  apostle  shows  the  superiority  of  the 
latter  over  the  former,  in  that  it  was  introduced 
by  one  far  greater  than  angels,  or  than  Moses, 
from  whom  the  Jews  received  their  economy 
(i.  iii.)f  and  in  that  it  affords  a  more  secure  and 
complete  salvation  to  the  sinner  than  the  former 
(iv.-x.).  In  demonstrating  the  latter  position  the 
apostle  shows  that  in  point  of  dignity,  ^rpetuity, 
sufficiency,  and  suitableness,  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood and  sacrifices  were  far  inferior  to  those  of 
Christ,  who  was  the  substance  and  reality,  whilst 
these  were  but  the  type  and  shadow.  He  shows, 
also,  that  by  the  appearance  of  the  anti-type  the 
type  is  necessarily  abolished;  and  adduces  the 
important  truth,  that  now,  through  Christ,  the 
privilege  of  personal  access  to  God  is  free  to  all. 
On  all  this  he  founds  an  exhortation  to  a  life  of 
fiiith  and  obedience,  and  shows  that  it  has  ever 
been  only  by  a  spiritual  recognition  and  worship 
of  God  that  good  men  have  participated  in  his 
favour  (xi.).  The  epistle  concludes,  as  is  usual 
with  Paul,  with  a  series  of  practical  exhortations 
and  pious  wishes  (xii.-xiii.). 

HE'BRON,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
and  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  18  miles  south  from 
Jerusalem,  in  31°  32'  30"  N.  lat.,  35°  8*  2fY'  E. 
long.,  at  the  height  of  2664  Paris  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.    It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  existing,  having,  as  the  sacred  writer  in- 
forms us,  been  built '  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egypt,*  and  being  mentioned  even  prior  to  Da- 
mascus (Nunu  xiii.  22;  Gen.  xiii.  18;  comp.  xv. 
2).    Its  most  ancient  name  was  Kiijath-arba, 
that  is,  *  the  city  of  Arba,'  from  Arba,  the  fiither 
of  Anak  and  of  the  Anakim  who  dwelt  in  and 
around  Hebron  (Gen.  xxiiL  2;  Josh.  xiv.  15; 
XV.  3 ;  xxi.  12  ;  Judg.  i.  10).    It  appears  to  have 
been  also  called  Mamre,  probably  from  the  name 
of  Abraham's  Amoritisn  ally  (Gen.  xxiii.  19; 
XXXV.  27 ;  comp.  xiv.  13,  28).    The  ancient  city 
{  lay  in  a  valley ;  and  the  two  remaining  pools, 
'  one  of  which  at  least  existed  in  the  time  of  David, 
j  serve,  with  other  circumstances,  to  identify  the 
!  modem  with  the  ancient  site  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14 ;  2 
j  Sam.  iv.  12).   Much  of  the  life-time  of  Abraham, 
{  Isaac,  and  Jacob  was  spent  in  this  neighbourhood, 
'  where  they  were  all  entombed;  and  it  was  from 
!  hfnce  that  the  patriarchal  family  departed  for 
!  Egypt  by  the  way  of  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
14;  xlvi.  1).    After  the  return  of  the  Israelites, 
I  the  city  was  taken  by  Joshua  and  given  over  to 
j  Caleb,  who  expelled  the  Anakim  from  its  territo- 
I  ries  (Josh.   X.  36,   37;  xiv.   6-15;  xv.  13,  14; 
I  Judg.  i.  20\    It  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the 
cities  of  refuge,  and  assi^ed  to  the  priests  and 
Levites  (Josh.  xx.  7;  xxi.  11,  13).    David,  on 
becomiog  king  of  Judah,  made  Hebron  his  royal 
residence.    Here  he  reigned  seven  years  and  a 
half;  here  most  of  his  sons  were  bom ;  and  here 
he  was  anointed  king  over  all  Israel  (1  Bam.  ii. 
1-4,  11;  1  Kings  ii.  11;  2  Sam.  v.  1,  3).    On 
this  extension  of  his  kingdom  Hebron  ceased  to 
be  suffideuUy  central,  and  Jerusalem  then  be- 
came the  metropolis.    It  is  possible  that  this  step 
excited  a  degree  of  discontent  in  Hebron  which 
afterwards  encouraged  Absalom  to  raise  in  that 
city  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  his  father 
(2  Kings  XV.  9, 10).   Hebron  was  one  of  the  places 
fortified  by  Rehoboem  (2  Chron.  xi.  10) ;  and 
alter  the  exile  the  Jews  who  returned  to  Palec- 
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tine  occupied  Hebron  and  the  surrounding  vit 
lages  (Neh.  xi.  15). 

nebron  is  not  named  by  the  prophets,  nor  in 
the  New  Testament ;  but  we  leam  from  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees,  and  from  Josephus,  that  it 
came  into  the  power  of  the  Edomites  who  had 
taken  possession  of  the  south  of  Judah,  and  was 
recovered  from  them  by  Judas  Maccabaeus. 
During  the  great  war,  Hebron  was  seized  by  the 
rebel  Simon  Giorides,  but  was  re-captured  and 
burnt  by  Cerealis,  an  officer  of  Vespasian.  Jo- 
sephus  describes  tiie  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  as 
existing  in  his  day ;  and  both  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, and  all  subsequent  writers  who  mention 
Hebron  down  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  speak 
of  thje  place  chiefiy  as  containing  these  sepulchres. 
Among  th^  Moslems  it  is  still  called  el-Khulil, 
from  the  name  which  they  give  to  Abraham, 
meaning » the  friend'  (of  God). 

Since  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  in 
1187,  Hebron  has  always  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Moslems.  In  the  modern  history 
of  Hebron  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is 
the  part  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
district  took  in  the  rebellion  of  1834,  and  the 
heavy  retribution  which  it  brought  down  upon 
them.  They  held  out  to  the  last,  and  gave  battle 
to  Ibrahim  Pasha  near  Solomon's  Pools.  They 
were  defeated ;  but  retired  and  entrenched  them- 
selves in  Hebron,  which  Ibrahim  carried  by 
storm,  and  gave  over  to  sack  and  pillage.  The 
town  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  blow  it  then 
sustained. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  pilgrims  passed  from 
Sinai  to  Jerasalem  direct  through  the  desert  by 
Beersheba  and  Hebron,  and  it  continued  to  be 
occasionally  visited  by  European  travellers  down 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but 
from  that  time  till  the  present  century  it  appears 
to  have  been  littie  frequented  by  them. 

The  town  of  Hebron  lies  low  down  on  the 
sloping  sides  of  a  narrow  valley  (of  Mamre), 
chiefiy  on  the  eastern  side,  but  in  the  southern 
part  stretches  across  also  to  the  western  side. 
The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  high  and  well  built, 
with  windows  and  fiat  roofs,  and  on  these  roofs 
are  small  domes,  sometimes  two  or  three  to  each 
house.  Tlie  shops  are  well  furnished,  better  in- 
deed than  those  of  towns  of  the  same  class  in 
Egypt,  and  the  commodities  are  of  a  very  similar 
description.  The  only  display  of  local  manufac- 
tures is  the  produce  of  the  glass-works,  for  which 
the  place  has  long  been  celebrated  in  these  parts. 
Gates  are  placed  not  only  at  the  entrance  of  the 
city,  but  in  different  parts  of  the  interior,  and 
are  closed  at  night  for  the  better  preservation  of 
order,  as  well  as  to  prevent  communication  be- 
tween the  different  quarters. 

There  are  nine  mo6(iues  in  Hebron,  none  of 
which  possess  any  architectural  or  other  interest, 
with  the  exception  of  the  massive  stmcture  which 
is  built  over  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs.  This 
is  esteemed  by  the  Moslems  one  of  their  holiest 
places,  and  Christians  are  rigorously  excluded 
from  it  At  the  period,  however,  when  the  Holy 
Land  was  in  the  power  of  the  Christians,  access 
was  not  denied ;  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says 
that  the  sarcophagi  above  ground  were  shown  to 
the  generality  of  pilgrims  as  what  they  desired 
to  see ;  but  if  a  rich  Jew  offered  an  additional 
fee,  *  an  iron  door  is  opened,  which  dates  from 
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the  time  of  oar  forefathers  who  rest  Jn  peace, 
and  with  a  barning  taper  m  his  hands  the  visitor 
descends  into  a  first  ca'^^e,  which  is  empty,  tra- 
verses a  second  in  the  same  state,  and  at  last 
reaches  a  third,  which  contains  six  sepulchres, 
those  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  Sarah, 
Rebekah,  and  Leah,  one  opposite  the  other.  All 
tliese  sepulchres  bear  inscriptions,  the  letters 
behig  engraved ;  thus  upon  that  of  Abraham : 
"  This  is  the  sepulchre  of  our  father  Abraham, 
upon  whom  be  peace ;"  even  so  upon  that  of  Isaac 
and  all  the  other  sepulchres/  The  identity  of 
this  place  with  the  cave  of  Machpelah  has  not 
been  called  in  question. 

The  court  in  which  the  mosaue  stands  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  extensive  and  lofty  wall,  formed 
of  large  stones,  and  strengthened  by  square  but- 
tresses. This  wall  is  the  greatest  antiquity  in 
Hebron,  and  even  Dr.  Robinson  supposes  that  it 
may  be  substantially  the  same  which  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus,  and  bv  Eusebius  and  Jerome  as  the 
sepulchre  of  Abraham.  Besides  this  venerable 
wall,  there  is  nothing  at  Hebron  bearing  the 
stamp  of  antiquity,  save  two  reservoirs  for  rain 
water  outside  the  town.  As  these  pools  are  doubt- 
less of  high  antiquity,  one  of  them  is  in  all  like- 
lihood the  *  pool  of  Hebron '  over  which  David 
hanged  up  the  aasassins  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam. 
iv.  12). 

The  present  ]^pulation  of  Hebron  ha«  not  been 
clearly  ascertained,  but  it  probably  amounts  to 
about  .5000.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mos- 
lems, of  fierce  and  intolerant  character.  There 
are  no  resident  Christians.  The  Jews  amount  to 
about  one  hundred  families,  mostly  nadves  of 
different  countries  of  Europe,  who  have  emi^ 
grated  to  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  having 
their  bones  laid  near  the  sepulchres  of  their  illus- 
trious ancestors.  They  have  two  synagogues  and 
several  schools. 

The  environs  of  Hebron  are  very  fertile.  Vine- 
yards and  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  chiefiy  olive- 
trees,  cover  the  valleys  and  arable  grounds ;  while 
the  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills,  although  stony,  are 
covered  with  rich  pastures,  which  support  a  great 
number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  constituting 
an  important  branch  of  the  industry  and  wealth 
of  Hebron.  The  hill  country  of  Judah,  of  which 
it  is  the  capital,  is  indeed  highly  productive,  and 
under  a  paternal  government  would  be  capable  of 
sustaining  a  large  population.  That  it  did  so 
once,  is  manifest  from  the  great  number  and  ex- 
tent of  ruined  terraces  and  dilapidated  towns.  It 
is  at  present  abandoned,  and  cultivation  ceases  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles  north  of  the  town.  The 
hills  then  become  covered  with  prickly  and 
other  stunted  trees,  which  furnish  Bethlehem  and 
other  villages  with  wood. 

HE1FEU,RED.    [Sacrifice.] 

HEIR.    [Birthright;  Inheritance.] 

HEL'BON,  or  Chelbon,  a  name  which  occurs 
only  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  18,  where  'the  wine  of 
Helbon '  is  named  among  the  commodities  brought 
to  the  ^at  market  of  Tyre.  Helbon  is  supposed 
to  be  identified  with  (Jhalybony  an  old  city  of 
Syria,  famous  for  wine. 

Now,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  ancient 
Chalybon  is  represented  by  the  modem  Aleppo. 
Aleppo,  staled  by  the  natives  Haleb,  is  situated  in  \ 
N.  lat  36^  11'  26",  E.  long.  37**  9',  and  is  seventy- 
tiz  miles  from  the  sea  by  way  of  Scanderoon,  in  a  { 
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straight  line,  and  ninety  miles  by  way  of  An- 
tioch.  It  is  one  of  the  few  ancient  cities  of 
these  parts  which  have  retained  their  ancient 
importance;  and  this  it  owes  to  its  happy  posi- 
tion upon  the  line  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  with  Egypt,  and 
of  Europe  and  Westernmost  Asia  with  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Euphrates.  It  has  lon^  ranked 
as  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  as  the  third,  if  not  the 
second  city  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  has  suf- 
fered dresidfully  from  earthquakes  at  different 
times,  and  has  never  recovered  the  terrible  visita- 
tion of  this  kind  which  it  sustained  in  1822:  the 
population,  which  was  formerly  reckoned  above 
200,000,  is  not  supposed  to  reach  half  that  number 
at  present 

HELL,  the  name  given  in  our  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  place  of  final 
punishment  for  sinners.  It  is  also  distinctively 
indicated  by  such  phrases  as  '  the  place  of  tor- 
ment '  (Luke  xvL  28) ;  *  everlasting  fire  *  (Matt. 
XXV.  41) ;  *  the  hell  of  fire,  where  the  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched '  (Mark  ix.  44). 
ITie  dreadful  nature  of  the  abode  of  the  wicked  is 
implied  in  various  figurative  expressions,  such  as 
'  outer  darkness,' '  I  am  tormented  in  this  flame,' 
'  furnace  of  fire,'  '  unquenchable  fire,' '  where  the 
worm  dieth  not,'  *  the  blackness  of  darkness,' 
*  torment  in  fire  and  brimstone,' '  the  ascending 
smoke  of  their  torment,'  *  the  lake  of  fire  that 
bumeth  with  brimstone'  (Matt.  viii.  12;  xiii. 
42 ;  xxii.  13 ;  xxv.  30 ;  Luke  xvi.  24 ;  comp.  Matt 
XXV.  41 ;  Mark  ix.  43-48 ;  Jude  13 ;  comp.  Rev. 
xiv.  10,  11 ;  xix.  20 ;  xx.  14;  xxi.  8).  The  figure 
by  which  hell  is  represented  as  burning  with  fire 
and  brimstone  is  probably  derived  from  the  fiite 
of  iSodom  and  Gomorrah,  as  well  as  that  which 
describes  the  smoke  as  ascending  from  it  (comp. 
Rev.  xiv.  10,  11,  with  Gen.  xix.  24,  28).  To 
this  coincidence  of  description  Peter  also  most 
probably  alludes  in  2  Pet  li.  6. 

The  names  which  in  many  of  the  other  in- 
stances are  given  to  the  punishments  of  hell  are 
doubtless  in  part  figurative,  and  many  of  the 
terms  which  were  commonly  applied  to  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Jews  are  retained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  images,  it  will  be  seen,  are  generally 
taken  from  death,  capital  punishments,  tortures, 
prisons,  &c.  And  it  is  the  obvious  design  of  the 
sacred  writers,  in  using  such  figures,  to  awaken 
the  idea  of  something  terrible  and  fearful.  They 
mean  to  teach  that  the  punishments  be^'ond  the 
grave  will  excite  the  same  feelings  of  distress  as 
are  produced  on  earth  by  the  objects  enciployed  to 
represent  them.  We  are  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  state  in  which  we  shall  be  hereaAer,  and  with 
the  nature  of  our  future  body,  that  no  strictly 
literal  representation  of  such  punishments  could 
be  made  intelligible  to  us.  Many  of  the  Jews, 
indeed,  and  many  of  the  Christian  fathers,  took 
the  terms  employed  in  Scripture  in  an  entirely 
literal  sense,  and  supposed  there  would  be  actual 
fire,  &c.  in  hell.  But  from  the  words  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  nothing  more  can  with  certainty 
be  inferred  than  that  they  meant  to  denote  great 
and  unending  miseries. 

The  punishments  of  sin  may  be  distinguished 
into  two  classes — 1.  Natural  punishments,  or 
such  as  necessarily  follow  a  life  of  servitude  to 
sin:  2.  Positive  punishments,  or  such  as  God 
shall  see  fit,  by  his  sovereign  will,  to  inflict. 
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1.  Amonff  the  nataral  panishments  we  ma^ 
nnk  the  privation  of  eternal  happiness  (Matt.  vii. 
21,  23  ;  xxii.  13 ;  xxv.  41 ;  comp.  2The8S.  i.  9); 
the  p^dnftil  sensations  which  are  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  committing  sin,  and  of  an  impenitent 
heart ;  the  propensities  to  sin,  the  evil  passions 
and  desires  which  in  this  world  fill  the  human 
heart,  and  which  are  doubtless  carried  into  the 
world  to  come.  The  company  of  fellow-sinners 
and  of  evil  spirits,  as  inevitably  resulting  from 
the  other  conditions,  may  be  accounted  among 
the  natural  punishments,  and  must  prove  not  the 
least  grievous  of  them. 

2.  The  positive  punishments  have  been  already 
indicated.  It  is  to  these  chiefly  that  the  Scrip- 
ture directs  our  attention.  *  There  are  but  few 
men  in  such  a  state  that  the  merely  natural 
punishments  of  sin  will  appear  to  them  terrible 
enough  to  deter  them  from  ue  commission  of  it 
Experience  also  shows  that  to  threaten  positive 
punishment  has  far  more  effect,  as  well  upon  the 
cultivated  as  the  uncultivated,  in  deterring  them 
from  crime,  than  to  announce,  and  lead  men  to 
expect,  the  merely  natural  consequences  of  sin, 
be  they  ever  so  terrible.  Hence  we  may  see  why 
It  is  that  the  New  Testament  says  so  little  of 
natural  punishments  (although  these  beyond 
question  awsut  the  wicked),  and  makes  mention 
of  them  in  particular  &r  less  frequently  than  of 
positive  punishments ;  and  why,  in  those  passages 
which  treat  of  the  punishments  of  hell,  such  ideas 
and  images  are  constantly  employed  as  suggest 
and  confi^  the  idea  of  positive  punishments. 

As  the  sins  which  shut  out  from  heaven  vary 
so  greatly  in  quality  and  degree,  we  should  ex- 
pect from  the  justice  of  God  a  corresponding 
variety  both  in  the  natural  and  the  positive 
punishments.  This  is  accordmgly  the  uniform 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  *  The  ser- 
vant who  knows  his  lord's  will  and  does  it  not, 
deserves  to  be  beaten  with  many  stripes :'  *  To 
whom  much  is  given,  of  him  much  will  be  re- 
quired '  (Matt  X.  15 ;  xi.  22,  24  ;  xxiii.  15 ;  Luke 
xii.  48).  Hence  St  Paul  says  that  the  heathen 
who  acted  against  the  law  of  nature  would  in- 
deed be  punished ;  but  that  the  Jews  would  be 
punished  more  than  they,  because  they  had  more 
knowledge  (Rom.  ii.  9-29).  In  this  conviction, 
that  God  will,  even  in  hell,  justly  proportion 
punishment  to  sin,  we  must  rest  satisfied.  We 
cannot  now  know  more;  the  precise  degrees  as 
well  as  the  precise  nature  of  such  punishments 
are  things  belonging  to  another  state  of  being, 
which  in  the  present  we  are  unable  to  understand. 

HELLENIST.  In  the  New  Testament  this 
word  seems  to  be  appropriated  as  the  name  of 
those  persons  who,  being  of  Jewish  extraction, 
nevertneless  talked  Greek  as  their  mother-tongue ; 
which  was  the  case  ^nerally  with  the  Jews  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece ;  and  in  fact 
through  the  influence  of  the  Greek  cities  in  north- 
em  Palestine  (Decapolis^,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Galileans  from  their  childhood  learned  nearly  as 
much  Greek  as  Hebrew.  The  appellation  hel- 
lenist  is  opposed  to  that  of  Hebrew  in  Acts  vi.  1 : 
in  Acts  ix.  29,  the  reading  is  not  so  certain,  yet 
probably  it  should  there  also  be  *  Hellenists,' 
meaning  unconverted  Jews. 

HELMET.    [.4bms;  Armoitr.] 

HELPS.  In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs 
once,  viz.  in  the  enumeration  of  the  several 
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orders  or  classes  of  persons  possessmg  miraculous 
gifts  among  the  primitive  Christians  (1  Cor.  xii. 
28),  where  it  seems  to  be  used  by  metonymv,  the 
abstract  for  the  concrete,  and  to  mean  helpen ; 
like  the  words  *  miracles,'  i.  e.  workers  of  mi- 
racles ;  *  governments,'  that  is,  governors.  Sic.,  in 
the  same  enumeration.  The  Americans,  it  is 
well  known,  by  a  similar  idiom,  call  their  sei^ 
vants '  helps.'  Great  difficulty  attends  the  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  office  so  desig- 
nated among  the  first  Christians.  Many  con- 
jectures have  been  hazarded  regarding  it;  but 
after  all  it  must  be  confessed,  with  Doddridge, 
that  *  we  can  only  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the 
words  in  question,  having  no  principles  on  which 
to  proceed  in  fixing  it  absolutely.' 

1.  HEM  AN,  a  person  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
named  with  others  celebrated  for  their  wisdom, 
to  which  that  of  Solomon  is  compared  (1  Kings  iv. 
31 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  6).  The  considerations  stated 
under  Ethan  will  distinguish  this  Heman  from 
the  following,  with  whom  he  is  sometimes  coot- 
founded. 

2.  HEMAN,  a  Kohathite  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  temple-music  as 
organized  by  David  (I  Chron.  vi.  33 ;  xvi.  41,  42), 
This,  doubtless,  is  the  Heman  to  whom  the  88th 
Psalm  is  ascribed, 

HERA'filLES  is  mentioned  in  2  Mace  iv.  19, 
as  the  Tyrian  god  to  whom  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  Jason  sent  a  religious  embassy,  with  the 
ofifering  of  300  drachmsB  of  silver.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  Tyrian  Hercules  is  the  same 
as  the  Tyrian  Baal,  whose  worship  prevailed  in 
the  reign  of  Ahab,  and  waa  introduced  directly 
fh>m  Phoenicia  by  Ahab's  marriage  with  the 
Sidonian  princess  Jezebel  (I  Kings  xvi.  31). 

The  power  of  nature,  which  was  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  Melkarth, 
Baal,  Adonis,  Moloch,  and  whatever  his  other 
names  are,  was  that  which  originates,  sustains, 
and  destroys  life.  These  functions  of  the  Deity, 
according  to  the  Phoenicians,  were  represented, 
although  not^  exclusively,  by  the  sun,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  both  animates  vegetation  by  its 
genial  warmth,  and  scorches  it  up  by  its  fer- 
vour. 

Almost  all  that  we  know  of  the  worship  of  the 
Tyrian  Hercules  is  preserved  by  the  classical 
writers,  and  relates  chiefly  to  the  Phoenician 
colonies,  and  not  to  the  mother-state.  The  eagle, 
the  lion,  and  the  thunny-fish,  were  sacred  to  him, 
and  are  often  found  on  Phoenician  coins.  Pliny 
expressly  testifies  that  human  sacrifices  were 
o^red  up  every  year  to  the  Carthaginian  Her- 
cules; which  coincides  with  what  is  stated  of 
Baal  in  Jer.  xix.  5,  and  with  the  acknowledged 
worship  of  Moloch. 

HER'MAS,  one  of  the  Christians  at  Borne  to 
whom  Paul  addressed  special  salutations  in  his 
Epistle  (Rom.  xvi.  14).  Of  his  history  and  sta- 
tion in  life  nothing  is  known.  By  several  writers, 
ancient  and  modem,  he  has  been  reputed  to  be 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  The  Shepherd  cf 
HermaSf  which,  from  its  high  antiquity  and  the 
supposed  connection  of  the  writer  with  St  Paul, 
has  been  usually  classed  with  the  epistles  of  the 
so-called  Apostolic  Fathers.  It  was  originally 
written  in  Greek,  but  we  possess  it  only  in  a 
Latin  version  (as  old  as  the  time  of  Tertullian), 
a  few  fragments  excepted,  wliich  are  found  as 
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anotations  in  other  ancieot  authors.  It  has  been 
oivided  by  modem  editors  (for  in  the  manuscript 
copies  there  is  nosuchdivisiofr)  into  three  books ; 
the  first  consisting  of  four  visions,  the  second  of 
I  twelve  commands,  and  the  third  of  ten  simili- 
tudes. It  is  called  *  The  Shepherd/  because  the 
Angel  of  Repentance,  at  whose  dictation  Hennas 
professes  that  he  wrote  the  second  and  third 
books,  appeared  in  the  garb  of  a  shepherd.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  author  really  believed  that 
he  saw  the  visions  he  describes,  or  merely 
adopted  the  fiction  to  render  his  work  more 
attractive.  Impartial  judges  will  probablj  agree 
with  Mosheim, that  *  The S/iephera*  contams such 
a  mixture  of  folly  and  superstition  with  piety,  of 
egregious  nonsense  with  momentous  truth,  as  to 
render  it  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  men  of 
learning  should  ever  have  thought  of  giving  it  a 
place  among  the  inspired  writings. 

UEIfMES,  the  Mercurius  of  the  Romans,  was 
the  messenser  of  the  gods,  and  was  equally  cha- 
racterized Dv  adroitness  of  action  and  readiness 
of  speech.  He  was  also  the  customary  attendant 
of  Jupiter  when  he  appeared  on  eaith.  These 
circumstances  explain  why  the  inhabitants  of 
Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  12),  as  soon  as  ever  they  were 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  gods  had  visited  them 
in  the  likeness  of  men,  discovered  Hermes  in 
Paul,  as  the  chief  speaker,  and  as  the  attendant 
of  Jupiter. 

HERMOG'ENES  and  PHYGELLUS,  dU- 
ciples  of  Asia  Minor,  and  probably  companions 
in  labour  of  St  Paul.  They  abandoned  him 
during  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome,  doubt- 
less from  alarm  at  the  perils  of  the  connection 
(2  Tim.  i.  16). 

HER'MON,  a  mountain  which  formed  the 
northernmost  boundary  of  the  country  beyond 
the  Jordan  which  the  Hebrews  conquered  from 
the  Amorites  (Deut  iii.  8),  and  which,  therefore, 
must  have  belonged  to  Anti-Libanus.  Since 
modem  travellers  nave  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  countiT  beyond  the  Jordan,  no  doubt  has  been 
entertainea  that  the  Mount  Hermon  of  those  texts 
is  no  other  than  the  i)resent  Jebel  esh-sheikh,  or 
the  Sheikh's  mountain,  or,  which  is  equivalent. 
Old  Man's  Mountun,  a  name  it  is  said  to  have 
obtained  from  its  fancied  k-esemblance  (being 
topped  with  snow,  which  sometimes  lies  in  length- 
ened streaks  upon  its  sloping  ridges)  to  the  hoary 
head  and  beard  of  a  venerable  sheikh.  This 
Jebel  esh-sheikh  is  a  south-eastern,  and  in  that 
direction  culminating,  branch  of  Anti-Libanus. 
It  is  probably  the  highest  of  all  the  Lebanon 
mountains,  and  is  thought  to  rival  Mont  Blanc, 
though,^  as  Elliot  observes,  the  high  ground  on 
which  it  stands  detracts  considerably  from  its 
apparent  altitude,  and  makes  it  a  less  imposing 
object  than  that  king  of  European  mountains  as 
viewed  from  the  Italian  valley  of  Aosta.  Its  top 
is  covered  with  snow  throughout  the  summer,  and 
must  therefore  rise  above  the  point  of  perpetual 
congelation,  which  in  this  quarter  is  about 
11,000  feet  It  might  perhaps,  be  safe  to  add 
another  1000  feet  for  the  height  above  that  point, 
making  in  all  12,000  feet;  but  we  must  wait  the 
result  of  more  accurate  observations  than  have 
yet  been  made. 

HERODI AN  FAMILY.  Josephns  mtroduces 
OB  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Herodian  family  in 
the  iburteenth  book  of  his  .^It^iriet.    He  there  I 
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tells  us  (c  L  }  3)  that  among  the  chief  friends  of 
Hyrcanus,  the  hi^h-priest  was  an  Idumaean. 
named  Antipater,  distinguished  for  his  riches,  and 
no  less  for  his  turbulent  and  seditious  temper. 
He  also  ouotcs  an  author  who  represented  mm 
as  descended  from  one  of  the  best  of  the  Jewish 
families  which  returned  from  Babylon  after  the 
captivity,  but  adds  that  this  statement  was  founded 
on  no  better  grounds  than  a  desire  to  flatter  the 
pride  and  support  the  pretensions  of  Herod  the 
Great  The  times  were  favourable  to  men  of 
Antipater's  character;  and,  while  he  obtained 
sovereign  authority  over  his  native  province  of 
Idumiea,  he  contrived  to  subject  Hyrcanus  com- 
pletely to  his  will,  and  to  induce  him  to  form  an  < 
alliance  with  Aretas,  from  which  he  trasted  to 
secure  &e  best  means  for  his  own  aggrandizement 
Having  so  &r  accomplished  his  designs  as  to 
make  himself  the  favourite  ally  of  Rome,  he  ob- 
tained for  his  son  Phasselus  the  governorship  of 
Jerasalem,  and  for  Herod,  then  only  fifteen  years  , 
old,  the  chief  command  in  Galilee. 

Herod  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents 
and  bravery.  The  countnr  was  at  that  time 
infested  with  numerous  bands  of  robbers.  These 
he  assailed  and  vanquished,  and  bis  success  was 

Proclaimed,  not  only  throughout  Galilee,  but  in 
udsa  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  This 
increasing  popularity  of  a  member  of  the  ftmily 
of  Antipater  alarmed  the  ruling  men  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  they  willingly  hearkened  to  the  com- 
plaints made  against  Herod  by  some  of  the  rela- 
tives of  those  whom  he  had  slain.  He  was  accord- 
ingly summoned  to  take  his  trial  before  the 
Sanhedrim:  nor  did  he  disobey  the  summons; 
but  on  the  day  of  trial  he  appeared  at  the  tribunal 
gorgeously  cUd  in  purple,  and  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  band  of  armed  attendants.  His  acquit- 
tal was  speedily  pronounced.  One  only  of  the  ■ 
judges  ventured  to  speak  of  his  guilt,  and  the 
venerable  old  man  prophesied  that  sooner  or  later, 
this  same  Herod  would  punish  both  them  and 
Hyrcanus  for  their  pusillanimity.  • 

In  the  events  which  followed  the  death  of 
Caesar,  Herod  found  fresh  opportunities  of  accom- 
plishing his  ambitious  designs.    By  collecting  a  ; 
considerable  tribute  for  Cassius  in  Galilee,  ne  i 
obtained  the  friendship  of  that  general,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Syria.  ' 
No  less  successful  with  Marc  Antony,  he  over- 
came the  powerful  enemies  who  represented  the 
dangerous  nature  of  his  ambitious  views,  and  was  - 
exalted,  with  his  brother  Phasalus,  to  the  dignity 
of  tetrarch  of  Judaea.    They  had  not,  however, 
Ion£[  enjoyed  their  office  when  the  approach  of 
Antigonus  against  Jerusalem  compelled  them  to 
meditate  immediate  flight    Phasaehis  and  H3T- 
canus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  Herod, 
making  good  his  escape,  hastened  to  Rome,  where 
he  pleaded  his  cause  and  his  former  merits  with    < 
so  much  skill,  that  he  was  solemnly  proclaimed    ! 
king  of  the  Jews,  and  endowed  with  the  proper    • 
ensigns  and  rights  of  royalty.    Augustus,  three 
years  afterwards,  confirmed  this  act  of  the  senate;    ' 
and  Herod  himself  scrapled  not  to  perpetrate  the 
most  horrible  crimes  to  give  further  stability  to 
his  throne.    The  murder  of  his  wife  Mariamne,  a 
daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  and  of  his  two  sons  Alex- 
ander and  Aristobulus,  place  him  in  the  foremost    ' 
rank  of  those  tyrants  whose  names  blacken  the 
page  of  history.    Of  the  massacre  at  BetUelieoi 
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Um  Jewish  historian  says  nothing;  bnt  it  has 
heen  well  observed  that  such  a'n  event,  in  a  reign 
marked  by  so  manv  horrible  deeds,  and  occurring 
I  as  it  did  in  a  small,  obscure  town,  was  not  likely 
to  obtain  a  place  in  the  national  annals.  The 
reign  of  Herod,  prolonged  through  thirty-seven 
years,  was  in  many  respects  prosperous ;  and  the 
splendour  of  his  designs  restored  to  Jerusalem,  as 
a  city,  much  of  its  earlier  magnificence. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  fflaes,  Herod 
made  his  sons  the  heirs  to  his  kingdom  by  a 
formal  testament,  leaving  its  ratification  to  the 
will  of  the  emperor.  Augustus  assenting  to  its 
main  provisions,  Archelaus  became  tetrarch  of 
Judsca,  Samaria,  and  Idunuea;  Philip,  of  Tra- 
chonitts  and  Itunea ;  and 

Hebod  Antipab,  of  Galilee  and  Penea.  This 
Herod  was  first  married  to  a  daughter  of  King 
Aretas  of  Arabia;  but  forming  an  unholy  attach- 
ment for  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip, 
he  soon  became  involved  in  a  course  of  guQt 
which  ended  in  his  utter  ruin.  Aretas,  to  avenge 
his  daughter,  sent  a  cousiderable  army  against 
Herod,  whose  generals  in  vain  attempted  to  oppose 
its  progress.  The  forces  which  they  led  were 
totally  destroyed,  and  instant  ruin  seemed  to 
threaten  both  Herod  and  bis  dominions.  An 
appeiil  to  the  Romans  afforded  the  only  hope  of 
>afety.  Aretas  was  haughtily  ordered  by  the 
emperor  to  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  the 
war ;  and  Herod  accordingly  escaped  the  expected 
ov<»rthrow.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  eiyoy  his 
prosperity  loug.  His  nephew  Agrippa  having 
obtained  the  tiUe  of  King,  Herodias  urged  him  to 
make  a  journey  to  Italy  and  demand  the  same 
lionour.  He  weakly  assented  to  his  wife's  ambi- 
tious representations ;  but  the  project  proved  fktal 
to  thcui  both.  Agrippa  anticipated  their  designs ; 
dnd  when  they  appeared  before  Caligula  they 
were  met  by  accusations  of  hostility  to  Kome,  the 
truth  of  which  they  in  vain  attempted  to  disprove. 
Si'Dtence  of  deposition  was  accordingly  passed 
upon  Herod,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  sent 
into  bunishmeut,  and  died  at  Lyons  in  Gaul. 

Herod  Aqkippa,  alluded  to  above,  was  the 
son  of  Aristobulus,  socmellv  put  to  death  by  his 
father  Herod  the  Great  The  earlier  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  at  Rome,  where  the  magnificence 
and  luxury  in  which  he*  indulged  reduced  him 
to  poverty.  After  a  variety  of  adventures  and 
sufferings  he  was  thrown  into  bonds  by  Tiberius; 
but  on  the  succession  of  Caligula  was  not  only 
restored  to  liljcrty,  but  invested  with  royal  dig- 
nity, and  made  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  and  of  the 
districts  formerly  pertaining  to  the  tetrarchy  of 
Philip.  His  inHuence  at  me  Roman  court  in- 
creasmg,  he  subsequently  obtained  Galilee  and 
Penea,  and  at  length  Judsa  and  Samaria,  his 
dominion  being  thus  extended  over  the  whole 
country  of  Palestine. 

To  secure  the  good-will  of  his  subjects,  he 
yielded  to  their  worst  passions  and  caprices. 
Memoralile  instances  are  afforded  of  this  in  the 
apostolic  history,  where  we  are  told  that  'He 
stretched  forth  his  hands  to  vex  certain  of  the 
church,  and  he  killed  James,  the  brother  of  John, 
with  the  sword ;  and  because  he  saw  it  pleased 
the  Jews,  he  proceeded  further  to  take  Peter  also ' 
(Acts  xii.  1-3).  His  awful  death,  describid  in  the 
same  chapter,  and  by  Josephus  almost  in  the  same 
words,  occurred  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
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Herod  Aoiofpa,  the  son  of  the  above-named, 
was  in  his  seventeenth  year  when  his  father  died. 
The  emperor  Claudius,  at  whose  court  the  young 
Agrippa  was  then  residing,  purposed  conferring 
upon  him  the  dominions  enjoyed  by  his  fiither. 
From  this  he  was  deterred,  says  Josephus,  by  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  who  represented  the 
danger  of  tnxstinff  an  important  province  of  the 
empire  to  so  youthful  a  ruler.  Herod  was,  there- 
fore, for  the  time,  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
the  small  principality  of  Chalcis,  but  was  not 
long  after  created  soverei^  of  the  tetrarchies 
formerly  belonging  to  Philip  and  Lysanias;  a 
dominion  incr»isea  at  a  subsequent  period  by 
the  grant  of  a  oonsiderable  portion  of  Penea. 
The  habits  which  he  had  formed  at  Rome,  and 
his  strong  attachment  to  the  people  to  whose  rulers 
he  was  indebted  for  his  prosperity,  brought  him 
into  firequent  disputes  with  Ms  own  nation.  He 
died,  at  the  a«e  of  seventy,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reijni  of  Trajan. 

HERCKDIANS,  a  class  of  Jews  that  existed  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  whether  of  a  political  or 
religious  description  it  is  not  easy,  for  want  of 
materials,  to  determine.  The  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  which  refer  to  them  are  the  fi>U 
lowing:  Mark  iii.  6;  xii  13;  Matt  xxii.  16; 
Luke  XX.  20.  They  were  associated  with  the 
emissaries  of  the  chief  priests  sent  to  our 
Lord  with  the  express  but  covert  design  of  en- 
snaring him  in  his  speech,  that  thus  they  might 
compass  his  destruction.  The  question  they  put 
to  him  was  one  of  the  most  difficult — *  Is  it  law- 
ful to  pay  tribute  to  Csesar  ? '  The  way  in  which 
Jesus  extricated  himself  from  the  difficulty  and 
discomfited  his  enemies  is  well  known. 

Herod  Antipaa,  Tetrarch  of  Galilee,  was  at 
that  time  specially  the  ruler  of  Jesus,  whose  home 
was  in  that  province.  The  Herodians  then  may 
have  been  subjects  of  Herod,  Galilseans,  whose 
evidence  the  priests  were  wishful  to  procure,  be- 
cause theirs  would  be  the  eridence  of  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  of  special  fierce  with  Antipas  as 
bein^  that  of  his  own  immediate  subjects  (Luke 
xxiii.  7). 

Herod's  relations  with  Rome  were  in  an  unsaf 
condition.  He  was  a  weak  prince,  given  to  ease 
and  luxury,  and  his  wife's  ambition  conspired 
with  his  own  desires  to  make  him  strive  to  obtain 
from  the  Emperor  Caligula  the  title  of  king.  For 
this  purpose  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  was 
banished  to  Lyons  in  Gaul. 

The  Herodians  may  have  been  fiivourers  of  his 
pretensions :  if  so,  they  would  be  partial  hearers, 
and  eager  witnesses  against  Jesus  before  the  Ro- 
man tribunal.  It  would  be  a  great  service  to 
the  Romans  to  be  the  means  of  enabling  them  to 

f:et  rid  of  one  who  aspired  to  be  king  of  the  Jews, 
t  would  equally  gratify  their  own  lord,  should 
the  Herodians  give  effectual  aid  in  putting  a  pe- 
riod to  the  mysterious  yet  formidable  claims  of 
a  rival  claimant  of  the  crown. 

We  do  not  see  that  the  two  characters  here 
ascribed  to  the  Herodians  are  incompatible ;  and 
if  they  were  aGalilsean  political  party  who  were 
eager  to  procure  from  Kome  the  honour  of  royalty 
for  Herod  (Mark  vi.  14,  the  name  of  king  is 
merely  as  of  courtesy),  they  were  chosen  as  asso- 
ciates by  the  Sanhedrim  with  especial  propriety. 

The  deputation  were  to  *  feign  themselves  just 
men,'  that  is,  men  whose  sympathies  were  entirely 
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Jewish,  and,  as  such,  anti-heatbeu :  thej  were  to 
iutimate  their  dislike  of  paying  tribute,  as  being 
an  acknowledgment  of  a  foreign  yoke ;  and  by 
flatterinff  Jesas,  as  one  who  loved  truth,  feared  no 
man,  and  would  say  what  he  thought,  they  meant 
to  inveigle  him  into  a  condemnation  of  tilie  prac- 
tice. In  order  to  carry  these  base  and  hypocri- 
tical designs  into  effect,  the  Herodians  were  ap- 
propriately associated  with  the  Pharisees ;  for  as 
the  latter  were  the  recognised  conservators  of  Ju- 
daism, so  the  former  were  friends  of  the  a^'grau;- 
I  disement  of  a  native  as  against  a  foreign  prince. 
HERODIAS.  [Herodian  Family.] 
HERON  (Lev.  xi.  19;  Deut  xiv.  18).  The 
original  word  anaphah  is  a  disputed  name  of  an 
unclean  bird,  and  which  has  also  been  translated 
kite,  woodcock,  parrot,  and  crane.  For  the  first  of 
these  see  Glede  ;  the  second  is  rare  and  only  a 
momentary  visitor  in  Palestine :  the  third,  surely, 
required  no  prohibition  where  it  was  not  a  resi- 
dent species,  and  probably  not  imported  till  the 
reign  of  Solomon ;  and  as  the  crane,  we  have 
already  shown  it  to  have  been  likewise  exotic, 
making  ooly  a  momentary  appearance,  and  that 
rarely,  in  Syria.  If  the  Hebrew  name  be  de- 
rived from  a  word  signifying  *  to  breathe  short,' 
or  *  to  miff  through  the  nostrils  with  an  irritated 
(expression,*  the  most  obvious  application  would 
(>e  to  the  goose,  a  bird  not,  perhaps,  otherwise 
noticed  in  me  Hebrew  Scriptures,  though  it  was 
constantly  eaten  in  Egypt,  was  not  held  unclean 
by  the  Jews,  and^  at  some  seasons,  must  have  fre- 
(juented  the  lakes  of  Palestine.  The  heron, 
though  not  constantly  hissing,  can  utter  a  similar 
sound  of  displeasure  with  much  more  meaning, 
and  the  common  species  is  found  in  Egypt,  and 
is  also  abundant  in  the  Hanran  of  Palestine, 
where  it  frequents  the  margins  of  lakes  and 
pools,  and  the  reedy  watercourses  in  the  deep  ra- 
vines, striking  apd  devouring  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  fish. 


107.    [Ardea  cinrreft.] 


•    HESH'BON,  a  town  m  the  southern  district  of 

the  Hebrew  territory  beyond  the  Jordan,  parallel 

with,  and  twenty-one  miles  east  of,  the  point 

where  the  Jordan  enters  the  Dead  Sea,  and  nearly 

midway  between  the  rivers  Jabbock  and  Amou. 

It  originally  belonged  to  the  Moal^ites;  but  when 

the  Israelites  arrived  from  Egypt,  it  was  found 

to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Amorites,  whose 

king,  Sihon,  is  stykd  both  king  of  the  Amorites 

and  kin^  of  Hcslibon,  and  is  expressly  said  to 

j  have  *  reigned  in  Htshbon  '  (Josh.  iii.  10;  comp. 

I  Num.  XXI.  2G;  Dent.  ii.  9).     It  was  taken   by 

•  Moses  (Num.  xxi.  23-20),  and  eventually  became 

I  a  Levitical  city  (Josh.  xxi.  39;  1  Chron.  vi.  81) 
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in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxxiL  37 ;  Jodw 
xiii.  17);  but  being  on  the  confines  of  Gad,  is 
sometimes  assigned  to  the  latter  tribe  (Josh.  xxi. 
39;  1  Chron.  vi.81).  After  the  ten  tribes  were 
sent  into  exile,  He^bon  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Moabites,  and  hence  is  mentioned  by  the 
prophets  in  their  declarations  against  Moab  (Isa. 
XV.  4 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  34,  45).  Under  King  Alex- 
ander Jannjcus  we  find  it  again  reckoned  as  a 
Jewish  citj^  At  the  present  day  it  is  known  by 
its  ancient  name  of  Heshbon,  in  the  slightly 
modified  form  of  Hesban.  The  ruins  of  a  con- 
siderable town  still  exist,  covering  the  sides 
of  an  insulated  hill,  but  not  a  single  edifice  is  left 
entire.  The  view  fh)m  the  summit  is  very  exten- 
sive, embracing  the  ruins  of  a  vast  number  o 
cities,  the  names  of  some  of  which  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

HEZEKI'AH,  son  of  Ahaz,  and  thirteenth  king 
)f  Jndah,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  725  to  B.C.  C96. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  reign  the  efforts 
of  Hezekiah  were  directed  to  the  reparation  of 
the  effects  of  the  grievous  errors  of  his  predeces- 
sors :  and  during  his  time  the  true  religion  and 
the  theocratical  policy  flourished  as  they  had  not 
done  since  the  days  of  David.  The  temple  was 
cleared  and  purified ;  the  utensils  and  forms  o^ 
service  were  restored  to  their  ancient  order ;  all 
the  changes  introduced  by  Ahaz  were  abolished ; 
aN  the  monuments  of  dolatry  were  destroyed,  and 
their  remains  cast  into  the  brook  Kedron.  Among 
the  latter  was  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses,  which 
had  been  deposited  first  in  the  tabernacle,  and  then 
in  the  temple,  as  a  memorial  of  the  event  in  which 
it  ori^nated:  and  it  is  highly  to  the  credit  o 
Hezekiah,  and  shows  more  dear]  v  than  any  other 
single  circumstance  the  spirit  of  his  operations, 
that  even  this  interesting  relic  was  not  spared 
when  it  seemed  in  danger  of  being  turned  to 
idolatrous  uses.  Having  succeeded  bv  his  acts 
and  words  in  rekindling  the  zeal  of  the  priests 
and  of  the  people,  the  kin^  appointed  a  high  fes- 
tival, when,  attended  by  his  court  and  people,  he 
proceeded  in  hi^h  state  to  the  temple,  to  present 
sacrifices  of  expiation  for  the  past  irregularities., 
and  to  commence  the  re-organised  services.  A 
vast  number  of  sacrifices  evinced  to  the  people  the 
zeal  of  their  superiors,  and  Judah,  long  sunk  in 
idolatry,  was  at  length  reconciled  to  God  (2  Kings 
xviii.  1-8 ;  2  Chron.  xxix.). 

The  revival  of  the  great  annual  festivals  was 
included  in  this  reformation.  The  Passover, 
which  was  the  most  important  of  them  all,  had 
not  for  a  long  time  been  celebrated  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  law;  and  the  day  on  which  it 
regularly  fell,  in  the  first  year  of  Hezekiah,  being 
already  past,  the  king,  nevertheless,  justly  con- 
ceiving tne  late  observance  a  less  evil  than  the 
entire  omission  of  the  feast,  directed  that  it  should 
be  kept  on  the  14th  day  of  the  second  month, 
being  one  month  after  its  proper  time.  Couriers 
were  sent  from  town  to  town,  inviting  the  people 
to  attend  the  solemnity ;  and  even  the  ten  tribes 
which  formed  the  neighbouring  kingdom  were 
invited  to  share  with  their  brethren  of  Judah  in 
a  duly  equally  incumbent  on  all  the  children  of 
Abraham.  Of  these  some  received  the  message 
gladly,  and  others  with  disdain ;  but  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  norti^erit' 
most  tribes  (which  had  more  seldom  than  the 
others  been  brought  into  hostile  contact  with 
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Judah)  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  by  their  presence 
imparted  a  new  interest  to  the  solemnity.  *A 
profonnd  and  salutary  impression  appears  to  have 
been  made  on  .this  occasion ;  and  so  strong  was 
the  fervour  and  so  great  the  number  of  the 
assembled  people,  that  the  festival  was  prolonged 
to  twice  its  usual  duration ;  and  during  this  time 
the  multitude  was  fed  abundantly  from  the  count- 
less oflFerings  presented  by  the  king  and  his 
nobles.  'Never  since  the  time  of  Solomon,  when 
the  whole  of  the  twelve  tfibes  were  wont  to 
assemble  at  the  Holy  City,  had  the  Passover 
been  observed  with  such  magnificence  (2  Chron. 

XXX.). 

The  good  eflTect  of  this  procedure  was  seen 
when  the  people  carried  back  to  their  homes  the 
zeal  for  the  Lord  which  had  thus  been  kindled, 
and  proceeded  to  destroy  and  cast  forth  all  the 
abominations  by  which  their  several  towns  had 
been  defiled ;  thus  performing  agun,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  doings  of  the  king  in  Jerusalem.  Even 
the  *  high  places,'  which  the  pious  kings  of  former 
days  hsui  spared,  were  on  this  occasion  abolished 
and  overtiirown:  and  even  the  men  of  Israel, 
who  had  attended  the  feast,  were  carried  away  by 
the  same  holy  enthusiasm,  and,  on  returning  to 
their  homes,  broke  all  their  idols  in  pieces  (2 
Chron.  xxxi.  1). 

The  attention  of  this  pious  and  able  king  was 
extended  to  whatever  concerned  the  interests  of 
religion  in  his  dominions.  He  caused  a  new  col- 
lection of  Solomon's  proverbs  to  be  made»  being 
the  same  which  occupy  chape,  xxv.  to  zziz.  of 
the  book  which  bears  that  name.  The  sectional 
divisions  of  the  priests  and  Levites  were  re-esta- 
blished ;  the  perpetual  sacrifices  were  recom- 
menced, and  maintained  fkt>m  the  royal  treasure ; 
the  stores  of  tiie  temple  were  once  more  filled  by 
the  offerines  of  the  people,  and  the  times  of  Solo- 
mon and  Jehoshaphat  seemed  to  have  returned 
(2  Chron.  xxxi.). 

This  great  work  having  been  accomplished  and 
consolidated  (2  Kings  xvii.  7,  &c.),  Hezekiah 
applied  himself  to  repair  the  calamities,  as  he 
had  repaired  the  crimes,  of  his  fiither's  govern- 
ment. He  took  arms,  and  recovered  the  cities  of 
Judah  which  the  Philistines  had  seized.  Encou- 
raged by  this  success,  he  ventured  to  withhold 
the  tribute  which  his  father  had  paid  to  the 
Assyrian  king ;  and  this  act,  which  the  result 
shows  to  have  been  imprudent,  drew  upon  the 
country  the  greatest  calamities  of  his  reign. .  Only 
a  few  years  before,  namely,  in  the  fourth  of  his 
reign,  the  Assyrians  had  put  an  end  to  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  and  sent  the  ten  tribes  into  exile ; 
but  had  abstained  from  molesting  Hezekiah,  as 
he  was  already  their  tributary.  Seeing  his  coun- 
try invaded  on  all  sides  by  the  *Assyriau  forces 
under  Sennacherib,  and  Lachish,  a  strong  place 
which  covered  Jerusalem,  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  their  hands,  Hezekiah,  not  daring  to  meet 
them  in  the  field,. occupied  himself  in  all  neces- 
sary preparations  for  a  protracted  defence  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  hope  of  assistance  from  Eg}'pt,  with 
which  country  he  had  cootracted  an  alliance  Tlsa. 
XXX.  1-7).  Such  alliances  were  not  favoured  by 
the  Divine  sovereign  of  Israel  and  his  prophets, 
and  no  good  ever  came  of  them.  But  this  alli- 
ance did  not  render  the  good  king  unmindful  of 
his  true  source  of  stren^h;  for  in  quieting  the 
alarms  of  the  people  he  directed  their  attention  to 
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the  consideration  that  they  in  fiust  had  more  of 
power  and  strength  in  the  divine  protection  than 
the  Assyrian  king  possessed  in  all  his  host.  Ne- 
vertheless, Hezekiah  was  hunself  distrustful  of 
the  course  he  had  taken,  and  at  length,  to  avert 
the  calamities  of  war,  sent  to  the  Assyrian  king 
ofiers  of  snbmisdon.  Sennacherib,  who  was 
anxious  to  proceed  against  Egypt,  consented  to 
withdraw  his  forces  on  the  pavment  of  three 
hundred  talents  of  silver  and  tmrty  talents  of 
gold ;  which  the  kinff  was  not  able  to  nuse  with- 
out exhausting  both  his  own  treasury  and  that  of 
the  temple,  and  stripping  oS  the  gold  with  which 
the  doors  and  pillars  of  the  Lord's  house  were 
overlaid  (2  Kings  xviii.  7-16). 

But  after  he  had  received  the  silver  and  gold, 
the  Assyrian  king  broke  ftith  with  Hezekiah,  and 
oontinned  to  prosecute  his  warlike  operations. 
While  he  employed  himself  in  taking  the  fort- 
resses of  Judiea,  which  it  was  important  to  secure 
before  he  marched  against  Egypt,  he  sent  three 
of  his  generals,  Rabshakeh,  Tamn,  and  Rabsaris, 
with  put  of  his  forces,  to  threaten  Jerusalem  with 
a  siege  unless  it  were  surrendered,  and  the  inha- 
bitants submitted  to  be  sent  into  Assyria;  and 
this  summons  was  delivered  in  language  highly 
insulting  not  only  to  the  kingahd  people,  but  to 
the  God  they  worshipped.  When  the  terms  of 
the  summons  were  made  known  to  Hezekiah,  he 
gathered  courage  from  the  conviction  that  God 
would  not  fail  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  in- 
sulted name.  In  this  conviction  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who,  in  the  Lord's 
name,  promised  the  utter  discomfiture  and  over-, 
throw  of  the  blasphemous  Assyrian :  '  Lo,  I  will 
send  a  blast  upon  him,  and  he  shall  hear  a  rumoar, 
and  shall  return  to  his  own  land,  and  I  will 
cause  him  to  die  by  the  sword  in  his  own  land  * 
(2  Kings  xix.  7).  The  rumour  which  Senna- 
cherib heard  was  of  the  advance  of  Tirhakah 
the  Ethiopian  to  the  aid  of  the  Egyptians,  with  a 
force  which  the  Assyrians  did  not  deem  it  pru- 
dent to  meet ;  but,  before  withdrawing  to  his  own 
country,  Sennacherib  sent  a  threatening  letter  to 
Hezekiah,  designed  to  cheek  the  gladness  which 
his  retirement  was  likely  to  produce.  But  that 
very  night  the  predicted  blast — ^probably  the  hot 
pestilential  south  wind — smote  180,000  men  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians,  and  released  the  men  of 
Judah  from  all  their  fears  (2  Kings  xviiL  17-37 ; 
xix.  1-34;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  1-23;  Isa.  xxxvi. 
37). 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  and  while  Jerusalem 
was  still  threatened  by  the  Assyrians,  that  Heze- 
kiah fell  sick  of  the  plague ;  and  the  aspect  which 
the  plague-boil  assumed  assured  him  that  he  must 
die.  In  this  he  was  confirmed  by  Isaiah,  who 
warned  him  that  his  end  approached.  The  love 
of  life,  the  condition  of  the  country — the  Assy- 
rians being  present  in  it,  and  the  throne  of  David 
without  an  heir— caused  him  to  grieve  at  this 
doom,  and  to  pray  earnestly  that  he  might  be 
spared.  And  his  prayer  was  heard  in  heaven. 
The  prophet  returned  with  the  assurance  that  ra 
three  days  he  should  recover,  and  that  fifteen  ad- 
ditional years  of  life  should  be  given  to  him. 
This  communication  was  altogether  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  king  required  some  token  bv 
whic£i  his  belief  mi^ht  be  justified  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  '  sign '  which  he  required  was  granted 
to  him.    The  shadow  of  the  sun  went  back  upoo 
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the  dial  of  Ahax  the  ten  degrees  it  had  gone 
down  [Dial].  This  was  a  marvel  greater  than 
that  of  the  cure  which  the  king  distrusted ;  for 
there  is  no  known  principle  of  astronomy  or 
natural  philosophy  by  which  such  a  result  could 
be  produced.  A  cataplasm  of  figs  was  then  ap- 
plied to  the  plague-boil,  under  the  direction  of  the 
prophet,  and  on  the  third  day,  as  foretold,  the 
king  recovered  (2  Kings  xx.  1-11;  2  Chron. 
xxiii.  24-26 ;  Isa.  xxxviil),    [Plagdb.] 

The  destrucdon  of  the  Assyrians  drew  the  at- 
tention of  foreign  courts  for  a  time  towards  Ju- 
daia,  and  caused  the  &ctB  connected  with  Heze- 
kiah's  recovery,  and  the  retrogression  of  the 
shadow  on  the  dial,  to  be  widely  known.  Among 
others,  Merodaeh  Ralndan,  king  of  Babjrion,  sent 
ambassadors  with  presents  to  imike  inquiries  into 
those  matters,  and  to  congratulate  the  king  on 
his  recovery.  Since  the  time  of  Solomon  the 
appeara^ice  of  such  embassies  from  distant  parts 
had  been  rare  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  king,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  made  a  somewhat  ostentatious 
display  to  Baladan's  ambassadors  of  all  his  trea- 
sures, which  he  had  probably  recovered  from  the 
Assyrians,  and  much  increased  with  their  spoiL 
Josephus  {AiUiq»  z.  2.  2)  says  that  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  embas^  was  to  form  an  alliance'with 
Hezekiah  against  the  Assyrian  empire ;  and  if  so, 
his  readiness  to  enter  into  an  alliance  adverse  to 
the  theocratical  policy,  and  his  desire  to  magnify 
iiis  own  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  king  of 
I)ab>lon,  probably  furnished  the  ground  of  the 
divine  disapprobation  with  which  his  conduct  in 
this  matter  was  regarded.  He  was  reprimanded 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  revealed  to  him  the 
mysteries  of  the  future,  so  far  as  to  apprise  him 
that  all  these  treasures  should  hereafter  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  Babylonians,  and  his  fimiily  and 
people  exiles  in  the  land  from  which  these  am- 
bassadors came.  This  intimation  was  received 
by  the  king  with  his  usual  submission  to  the  will 
of  God ;  and  he  was  content  to  know  that  these 
evils  were  not  to  be  inflicted  in  his  own  days, 
lie  has  sometimes  been  blamed  for  this  seemmg 
indifierenoe  to  the  fate  of  his  successors ;  but  it  is 
'()  he  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  time  he  had  no 
children.  This  was  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  Manasseh,  his  successor,  was  not  bom 
till  three  years  afterwards  (2  Kings  xx.  12-19  ; 
2  Chron.  xxxiL  31 ;  Isa.  xxxix.).  The  rest  of 
Hezekiah's  life  appears  to  have  been  peaceable 
and  prosperous.  No  man  before  or  smce  ever 
Lived  under  the  certain  knowledse  of  the  precise 
length  of  the  span  of  life  before  nim.  When  tiie 
fifteen  vears  had  expired,  Hezekiah  was  gathered 
to  his  lathers,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years. 
He  died  sincerely  Uimented  by  all  his  people,  and 
the  public  respect  for  his  character  and  memory 
was  testified  by  his  corpse  being  placed  in  the 
highest  niche  of  the  royal  sepulchre  (2  Kings  xx. 
20,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  82,  3d). 

HKEL  {God  liveth),  a  native  of  Beth-el,  who 
rebuilt  Jericho,  above  500  years  after  its  destruc^ 
tion  by  the  Israelites,  and  who,  in  so  doing,  in- 
curred the  efifects  of  the  imprecation  pronounced 
by  Joshaa  (1  Kings  xyi.  34) : 
Accursed  the  man  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah, 
Who  shall  arise  and  build  wis  city,  even  Jericho; 
With  the  loss  of  his  first-bom  shall  he  found  it; 
And  with  the  loss  of  his  youngest  shall  he  fix  its 
gates  (Josh.  yi.  26). 
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HIERAPOLia  &  city  of  Phrygia,  not  far  ih>m 
ColosssB  and  Laodicea,  where  there  was  a  Chris- 
tian church  under  the  diarge  of  Epaphros,  as  earlj 
as  the  time  of  St  Paul,  who  commends  him  for  his 
fidelity  and  zeal  (Colos.  iv.  12, 13).  The  place  is 
visible  firom  the  theatre  at  Laodicea,  from  which 
it  is  five  miles  distant  northward. 

The  place  now  bears  the  name  of  Pamluck- 
kale  (Cotton-castle),  from  the  white  appearance 
of  the  cliffs  of  the  mountain  on  the  lower  summit, 
or  rather  an  extended  terrace,  on  which  the  ruins 
are  situated.  It  owed  its  celebrity,  and  probably 
the  sanctity  indicated  by  its  ancient  name  ^Holy 
CiQr),  to  its  very  remarkable  spring  of  mineral 
water,  the  singular  effects  of  which,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  stalactites  and  incrustations  by  its  deposits, 
are  shown  in  the  accounts  of  Pococke  and  Chan- 
dler, to  have  been  accurately  described  by  Strabo. 
A  great  number  and  varie^  of  sepulchres  are 
found  in  the  different  approaches  to  the  site,  which 
on  one  side  is  sufficiently  defended  by  the  preci- 
pices overlooking  the  valleys  of  the  Lycus  and 
Mseander,  while  on  the  other  sides  the  town  walls 
are  still  observable.  The  magnificent  ruins  clearly 
attest  the  ancient  importance  of  the  place. 

HIGH  PLACES  AND  GROVEa  As  high 
places  and  groves  are  almost  constantly  associated 
m  Scripture,  it  seems  undesirable  to  separate  them 
in  our  consideration. 

By  ' high  places'  we  are  content  to  understand 
natural  or  artificial  eminences,  where  worship  by 
sacrifice  or  offering  was  made^  usually  upon  uu 
altar  erected  thereon. 

By  a  '  grove '  we  understand  a  plantation  of 
trees  around  a  spot  in  the  open  air  set  apart  for 
worship  and  other  sacred  services,  and  therefore 
around  or  upon  the  *  high  places '  which  were  set 
apart  for  the  same  purposes. 

We  find  traces  of  the  custom  of  worshipping  ir. 
groves  and  upon  high  places  so  soon  after  the 
deluge,  that  it  is  probable  they  existed  ptior  u 
that  event  It  appears  that  the  first  altar  aftei 
the  deluge  was  bmlt  by  Noah  upon  the  mountai;. 
on  which  the  ark  rested  (Gen.  viii.  20).  Abrahau:. 
on  entering  the  Promised  Land,  built  an  altui 
upon  a  mountain  between  Bethel  and  Hai  (xii. 
7,  8).  At  Beersheba  he  planted  a  grove,  ami 
called  there  upon  the  name  of  the  everlasting  God 
(Gen.  xxi.  33).  The  same  patriarch  was  required 
to  travel  to  the  mount  Moriah,  and  there  to  ofier 
up  his  son  Isaac  (xxii.  2,  4).  It  was  upon  a 
mountain  in  Gilead  that  Jacob  and  Laban  offeree 
sacrifices  before  they  parted  in  peace  (xxxi.  54;. 
In  fact,  such  seem  to  have  been  the  general  placet- 
of  worship  in  those  times ;  nor  does  any  notice  n! 
a  temple,  or  other  covered  or  enclosed  buildiii|: 
for  that  purpose,  occur.  Thus  far  all  seems  clear 
and  intelligible.*  There  is  no  reason  in  the  mt  re 
nature  of  Siings  why  a  hill  or  a  ^rove  should  be 
an  objectionable,  or,  indeed,  why  it  should  not  bc- 
a  very  suitable,  place  for  worship.  Yet  by  Uiv 
time  the  Israelites  returned  from  Egypt,  sonii- 
cormpting  chauge  had  taken  place,  which  cause' 
them  to  be  repeatedly  and  strictly  enjoiued  t<» 
overthrow  and  destroy  the  high  places  and  grov^:^ 
of  the  Canaanites  wherever  they  found  iIk:.i 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  13 ;  Deut  vii.  6 ;  xii.  2,  3).  Th  : 
they  were  not  themselves  to  worship  the  Lonl  o. 
high  places  or  in  groves  is  implied  in  the  fac. 
that  they  were  to  have  but  one  altar  for  regu!:. 
and  constant  sacrifice;  and  it  was  express) v  ci. 
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J(4iied  that  near  this  sole  altar  no  trees  should  be 
planted  (Deut  xvi.  21). 

It  is  possible  that  the  Canaanites  had  not  yet 
£^Ien  into  rank  idolatry  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
^at  least,  not  into  such  idolatries  as  defiled  the 
very  places  in  which  they  worshipped.  We  know, 
at  all  events,  that  their  iniquity  was  not  full  iu 
those  earlier  times,  but  that  when  the  Israelites 
invaded  the  land  tiieir  iniquity  was  full  to  over- 
flowing. As  included  in  this,  we  may  with  toler- 
able certainty  infer  that  their  religion  had  become 
so  grossly  erroneous  and  impure,  that  it  was  need* 
ful  to  place  under  ban  even  their  places  of  wor- 
ship, which  might  otherwise  bring  the  Israelites 
into  danger  by  the  associations  which  had  become 
oonnected  with  them. 

The  great  object  of  the  law  was  to  attach  the 
Israelites  to  the  worship  of  the  One  Jehovah,  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  to  preserve  them 
from  the  pol;|rthei8m  into  which  the  nations  had 
fallen.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  Canaanites  had 
become  polytheistic,  and,  eonse<}nently,  that  their 
high  places  and  groves  were  dedicated  to  different 
Kods.  By  continuing  or  adopting  the  use  of  this 
custom,  the  Israelites  would  mfallibly  have  fallen 
into  the  same  notions. 

The  groves  which  ancient  usage  had  estar 
blished  around  the  places  of  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  shade  and  seclusion,  idolatry  preserved  not 
only  for  the  same  reasons,  but  because  they  were 
found  convenient  for  the  celebration  of  the  rites 
and  mysteries,  often  obscene  and  abominable, 
which  were  gradually  superadded.  Then  the 
presence  of  a  grove  of  a  particular  species  of  tree 
at  tlie  principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  a  particular 
god,  would  occasion  trees  of  the  same  kind  to  be 
planted  at  other  seats  of  the  same  worship ;  whence 
that  kind  of  tree  came  to  be  re^^rded  as  si>ecially 
appropriate  to  the  particular  idol ;  and,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  there  was  no  important  tree  which 
had  not  become  the  property  of  some  god  or 
goddess,  so  that  every  stranger  who  passed  by  a 
sacred  grove  could  determine  by  the  species  of 
tree  of  which  it  was  composed  to  what  God  the 
high  place,  altar,  or  temple  with  which  it  was  con- 
ncnted  belonged. 

This  statement  of  the  notions  connected  with 
religious  worship  in  high  places  and  in  groves 
<:eem8  amply  to  support  the  view  we  have  taken 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  dangers  which  the  prohi- 
bition of  it  was  designed  to  obviate.  The  expla- 
nation as  to  the  special  appropriation  of  trees  to 
particular  gods  atone  suffices  to  throw  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  injunction  to  cut  down  the  sacred 
groves  of  the  Canaanites ;  seeing  that  while  these 
groves  remained,  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
sociate the  idea  of  the  god  to  which  the  trees  had 
been  consecrated;  and  the  disgraceful  orgies 
which  were  celebrated  under  their  obscure  shade, 
would  alone  suffice  to  exphiin  the  same  injunc- 
tion on  the  ground  of  the  holy  abhorrence  with 
which  the  scene  of  such  abominations  must  be  re- 
prded  by  One  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iniquity. 

The  injunctions,  however,  respecting  the  high 
places  and  groves  were  veij  imperfectly  obeyed 
by  the  Israelites ;  and  their  inveterate  attachment 
to  this  mode  of  worship  was  such  that  even  pious 
kings,  who  opposed  idolatry  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power,  dared  not  abolish  the  high  places  at 
whiclK  the  Lord  was  worshipped.    And  it  appears  i 
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to  OS  likely,  that  this  toleration  of  an  adLOOw* 
ledged  irregularity  arose  from  the  indisposition 
of  &e  people  living  at  a  distance  from  the  temple 
to  be  confined  to  the  altar  which  existed  there; 
to  their  determination  to  have  places  nearer  home 
for  the  chief  acts  of  their  religion — sacrifice  and 
offering ;  and  to  the  apprehension  of  the  kinps 
that  if  they  were  prevented  from  having  places 
for  offerings  to  the  Lord  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, they  would  make  the  offerings  to  idds. 
This  view  of  the  case  seems  to  be  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  fiict  that  we  hear  no  more  of  this 
proneness  to  worship  in  high  places  and  in  groves 
after  synagogues  and  regular  religious  services 
had  been  established  in  the  towns  and  gave  suf- 
ficient operation  to  the  disposition  among  men  to 
create  a  local  interest  in  religious  observances. 

HIGH-PRIEST.    LPR'Ksts.] 

HILKI'AH.  Several  persons  of  this  name 
occur  in  Scripture,  of  whom  the  following  are  the 
chief:  1.  The  father  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  1. 1).  2. 
A  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Josias  (2  Kings  xxii. 
4,  8,  10).  S.  The  father  of  Eliakim  (2  Kings 
xviii.  18,  26  ;  Isa.  xxii.  20). 

HIN,  a  Hebrew  liquid  measure  [Weights  AMn 
Measubes]. 

HIND  (Gen.  xlix.  21;  2  Sam.  xxii.  34;  Job 
XXX ix.  1 ;  Ps.  xviii.  33,  8tcX  the  female  of  the 
hart  or  stag,  doe  being  the  female  of  the  fallow- 
deer,  and  roe  being  sometimes  used  for  that  of  the 
roebuck.  All  the  females  of  the  Ctrvida,  with 
the  exception  of  the  reindeer,  are  hornless.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  emendation  of  Rochart 
on  the  version  of  Gen.  xlix.  21,  where  for  *  Naph- 
thali  is  a  bind  let  loose,  he  giveth  goodly  words,' 
he,  by  a  small  change  in  the  punctuation  of  the 
original,  proposes  to  read  '  Naphthali  is  a  spread- 
ing tree,  shooting  forth  beautiful  branches,'  re- 
stores the  text  to  a  consistent  meaning,  agreeing 
with  the  Septt  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  thn 
Arabic  version,    [HartJ 

H  IN'NOM,  or  rather  Ben-Hinnom,  an  unknown 
person,  whose  name  was  given  to  the  valley  which 
bounds  Jerusalem  on  the  north,  below  Mount 
Ziou,  and  which  in  Scripture  is  often  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  horrid  rites  of  Moloch, 
which  under  idolatrous  kings  were  there  celebra- 
ted (Josh.  XV.  8 ;  xviii.  16  ;  Neh.  xi.  SO ;  Jer. 
vii.  31 ;  xix.  2).  When  Josiah  overthrew  this 
idolatry,  he  defiled  the  valley  by  casting  into  it 
the  bones  of  the  dead,  the  greatest  of  all  pollu- 
tions among  the  Hebrews :  and  from  that  time  it 
became  the  common  jakes  of  Jerusalem,  into 
which  all  refuse  of  the  dtv  was  cast,  and  where 
the  combustible  portions  of  that  refuse  were  con- 
sumed by  fire.  Hence  it  cSme  to  be  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  type  of  hell,  the  Gehenna  of  the  New 
Testament  being  no  other  than  the  name  of  this 
valley  of  Hinnom  (Ge-Hinnom);  see  Matt.  v. 
22,  sq. :  Mark  ix.  43 ;  Luke  vii.  5  ;  John  iii.  6. 

I.  Hi 'RAM,  king  of  Tyre,  at  the  commencement 
of  David's  reign.  He  sent  an  embassy  to  felicitate 
David  on  his  accession,  which  led  to  an  alliance, 
or  strengthened  a  previous  friendship  between 
them.  It  seems  that  the  dominion' of  this  prince 
extended  over  the  western  slopes  of  Lebanon; 
and  when  David  built  himself  a  palace,  Hiram 
materially  assisted  the  work  by  sending  cedar^ 
wood  from  Lebanon,  and  able  workmen  to 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  1  Chron.  ziv.  1), 
B.C.  1055. 
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2.  HIRAM,  king  of  Tyre,  son  of  Abibaal,  and 
grandson  of  the  Hiram  who  was  contem^rary 
with  David,  in  the  last  vears  of  whose  reign  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Tyre.  Following  his 
grandfather's  example,  he  sent  to  Jerusalem  an 
embassy  of  condolence  and  congratulation  when 
David  died  and  Solomon  succeeded,  and  con- 
tracted with  the  new  king  a  more  intimate 
alliance  than  ever  before  or  after  existed  between 
a  Hebrew  king  and  a  foreign  prince.  The  alliance 
seems  to  have  been  very  substantially  beneficial 
to  both  parties,  and  without  it  Solomon  would 
scarcely  have  been  able  to  realise  all  the  great 
designs  he  had  in  view.  In  consideration  of 
large  quantities  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  furnished 
by  Solomon,  the  king  of  Tyre  agreed  to  supply 
from  Lebanon  the  timber  required  for  the  temple, 
to  float  it  along  the  coast,  and  deliver  it  at  Joppa, 
which  was  the  port  of  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  v.  1, 
sq. ;  ix.  10,  sq. ;  1  Chron.  ii.  3,  sq.).  The  vast 
commerce  of  Tyre  made  gold  very  plentiful  there ; 
and  Hiram  supplied  no  less  than  500  talents  to 
Solomon  for  the  ornamental  works  of  the  temple, 
and  received  in  return  twenty  towns  in  Galilee ; 
which,  when  he  came  to  inspect  them,  pleased  him 
so  little,  that  he  applied  to  them  a  name  of  con- 
tempt, and  restored  them  to  the  Jewish  king  (3 
Chron.  viii.  2)  [Cabul].  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  the  good  understanding  between  the 
two  kings  was  broken  by  this  unpleasant  circum- 
stance ;  for  it  was  after  this  that  Hiram  suggested, 
or  at  least  took  part  in,  Solomon's  traffic  to  the 
Eastern  seas — ^which  certainly  could  not  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  Hebrew  king  without  his 
assistance  in  providing  ships  and  experienced 
mariners  (1  Kines  ix.  27 ;  x.  11,  &rC.;  2  Chron. 
viii.  18;  ix.  10,  £c.),  b.c.  1007  [Ophib;  Solo- 
mon; PH(BNICIANS]. 

3.  HIRAM,  or  HURAM,  son  of  a  widow  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  of  a  Tynan  father.  He  was 
sent  b^  the  king  of  the  same  name  to  execute 
the  principal  works  of  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
and  the  various  utensils  required  for  the  sacred 
services.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  selected  for 
this  purpose  by  the  king  from  among  others 
equally  gifted,  in  the  notion  that  his  half  Hebrew 
blood  would  render  him  the  more  acceptable  at 
Jerusalem. 

HITnriTES,  or  children  of  Heth,  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Canaanites  which  occupied  Palestine 
before  the  Israelites  (Gen.  xv.  20 ;  Exod.  iii.  8 ; 
xxiii.  23).  They  lived  in  and  about  Hebron ;  and 
Abraham,  when  he  abode  in  that  neighbourhood, 
was  treated  b^  them  with  respect  and  considera- 
tion (Gen.  xxiii.  3-7,  11,  12).  This  intimacy  led 
to  Esau's  marriage  wifti  two  women  of  this  nation, 
to  the  grief  and  annoyance  of  his  parents  (Gen. 
xxvi.  84,  35;  xxxvL  2).  The  Hittites  are  de- 
scribed in  Num.  xiii.  29,  along  with  the  Amorites, 
as  *  dwelling  in  the  mountains,'  that  is,  in  what 
were  afterwards  called  '  the  mountains  of  Judah,' 
of  which  Hebron  was  the  chief  town.  Uriah, 
who  had  the  high  honour  of  being  one  of  David*8 
thirty  '  worthies,'  is  called  a  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi. 
3,  6 ;  1  Kings  ix.  20).  He  was,  doubtless,  a  pro- 
selyte, and  probably  descended  from  several 
generations  of  proselytes ;  but  the  fact  shows  that 
Canaanitish  blood  was  in  itself  no  bar  to  advance- 
ment in  the  court  and  army  of  David.  Solomon 
nib)ected  the  remaining  Hittites  to  the  same  tri- 
Sate  of  bond-service  as  the  other  remnants  of  the 
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Canaanite  nations  (1  Kings  ix.  20).  Of  aU  Ifaew 
the  Hittites  appear  to  have  been  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  to  have  been  under  a  king  of  their  own : 
for  '  the  kings  of  the  Hittites '  are,  in  1  Kiiigs 
X.  29,  coupled  with  the  kings  of  Syria  as  pur- 
chasers of  the  chariots  which  Solomon  imported 
from  Egypt  The  Hittites  were  still  present 
in  Palestine  as  a  distinct  people  after  the  Exile,  i 
and  are  named  among  the  alien  tribes  with  whom  { 
the  returned  Israelites  contracted  those  marriages 
whioh  Ezra  urged,  and  Nehemiah  compelled, 
them  to  dissolve  (Ezra  ix.  I,  &c  ;  comp.  Neh. 
xiii.  23-28).  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
Hittites,  who  probably  lost  their  national  identity 
by  intermixture  with  the  neighbouring  tribes  or 
nations. 

HI'VITES,  one  oHhe  nations  of  Canaan  which 
occupied  Palestine  before  the  Israelites  (Gen.  x. 
17;  Exod.  iii.  8,  17;  xxiii.  23;  Josh.  iii.  10> 
They  occupied  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
part  of  the  country.  In  Judg.  Iii.  3,  it  is  stated 
that  *  the  Hivites  dwelt  in  Mount  Hermon,  from 
Mount  Baal-hermon  unto  the  entering  in  of  Ha^ 
math ;'  and  in  Josh.  xL  3,  the  Hivites  are  described 
as  living '  under  Hermon  in  the  land  of  Mixpeh.' 
The  *  cities  of  the  Hivites '  are  mentioned  in  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  7,  and,  from  being  associated  with 
Sidon  and  Tjie,  must  have  been  in  the  north- 
west A  remnant  of  the  nation  still  existed  in 
the  time  of  Solomon,  who  subjected  them  to  a 
tribute  of  personal  labour,  with  the  remnants  of 
other  Canaanitish  nations  which  the  Israelites 
had  been  unable  to  expel  (1  Kings  ix.  20).  A 
colony  of  this  tribe  was  also  found  in  Northern 
Palestine,  occupying  the  towns  of  Gideon,  Chephi- 
rah,  Beeroth,  and  Kiijath-jearim :  and  these 
obtained  from  Joshua  a  treaty  of  peace  by  strata- 
gem (Josh.  ix.  3-17 ;  xi.  19). 

HCXBAB,  kinsman  of  Moses  and  priest  or 
prince  of  Midian,  a  tract  of  country  in  Arabia 
Petrsa,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Red  Sea,  at 
no  great  distance  from  Mount  Sinai.  The  family 
of  this  individual  seems  to  have  observed  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  in  common  with  the 
Hebrews  (Exod.  x viii.  11,  12). 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  deter- 
mining who  this  person  was,  as  well  as  his  exact 
relation  to  Moses ;  for  the  word,  which,  in  Exod. 
iii.  1,  Num.  x.  29,  Judg.  iv.  11,  is  translated 
father-in-law,  and  in  Gen.  xix.  14,  •on-tn-totp,  is 
a  term  of  indeterminate  signification,  denoting 
simply  relationship  by  marriage ;  and  besides,  the 
transaction  which  in  one  place  (Exod.  xviii.  27) 
is  related  of  Jethro,  is  in  another  related  of  Hobab. 
The  probability  is,  that  as  forty  years  had  elapsed 
since  Moses'  connection  with  this  family  was 
formed,  his  father-in-law  (Exod.  ii.  18)  Reuel  or  , 
Raguel  (the  same  word  in  the  original  is  used  in 
both  places)  was  dead,  or  confined  to  his  tent  by 
the  infirmities  of  age,  and  that  the  person  who 
visited  Moses  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  was  his  brother- 
in-law,  called  Hobab  in  Num.  x.  29,  Judg.  iv.  1 1 ; 
Jethro  in  Exod.  liL  1 ;  and  the  Kenite  in  Judg. 
i.  16. 

About  a  year  after  the  Exodus  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Moses,  while  the  Hebrew  camp  was  lying  in 
the  environs  of  Sinai,  bringing  with  him  Zipporah, 
Moses'  wife,  who,  together  with  her  two  sons,  had 
been  left  with  her  family  while  her  husband  was 
absent  on  his  embassy  to  Pharaoh.  The  inter- 
view was  on  both  sides  afifectionate,  and  was  ode- 
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brated  first  by  the  solemn  ritee  of  religion,  and 
afterwards  by  festivities,  of  which  Aaron  and  the 
elders  of  Israel  were  invited  to  partake.  On  the 
following  day,  observing  Moses  incessantly  occn- 
pied  in  deciding  causes  Uiat  were  submitted  to 
bim  for  judgment,  his  experienced  kinsman  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  the  speedy  exhaustion 
which  a  perseveranoe  in  such  arduous  labours 
would  superinduce ;  and  in  order  to  relieve  him- 
self^ as  well  as  secure  a  due  attention  to  every 
case,  he  urged  Moses  to  appoint  a  number  of 
subordinate  officers  to  divide  with  him  the  duty 
of  the  judidal  tribunals,  with  power  to  decide  in 
all  common  aflEairs,  while  the  weightier  and  more 
serious  matters  were  reserved  to  himself.  This 
wise  suggestion  the  Hebrew  legislator  adopted 
(Exod.  xviii.). 

When  the  Hebrews  were  preparing  to  decamp 
from  Sinai,  the  kinsman  of  Moses  announced  his 
intention  to  return  to  his  own  territory ;  but  if  he 
did  carry  that  purpose  into  execution,  it  was  in 
opposition  to  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  Jewish 
leader,  who  entreated  him,  for  his  own  advantage, 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  people  of  God ;  at  all 
events  to  continue  with  them,  and  afford  them 
the  benefit  of  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
wilderness.  <  Leave  us  not,  I  pray  thee,'  said 
Moses,  '  forasmuch  as  thou  knowest  how  we  are 
to  encamp  in  the  wilderness,  and  thou  mayest  be 
to  VM  instead  qfeifei  /  in  other  words,  that  Hobab 
might  perform  the  office  of  a  hybeer  or  guide 
[Caravan] — ^his  infiuence  as  an  Arab  chief,  his 
knowledge  of  the  routes,  the  situation  of  the  wells, 
the  places  for  fuel,  the  prognostics  of  the  weather, 
and  the  most  eligible  stations  for  encamping, 
rendering  him  peculiarly  qualified  to  act  in  that 
important  capacity.  It  is  true  that  God  was  their 
leader,  by  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire 
by  night,  the  advancement  or  the  halting  of  which 
regulated  their  journeys  and  fixed  their  encamp- 
ments. But  beyond  these  general  directions  toe 
tokens  of  their  heavenly  guide  did  not  extend. 
And  as  smaller  parties  were  frequentiy  sallying 
forth  from  the  main  body  in  quest  of  forage  and 
other  necessaries,  which  humav  observation  or 
enterprise  was  sufficient  to  provide,  so  Moses  dis- 
covered his  wisdom  and  good  sense  in  enlisting 
the  aid  of  a  native  sheik,  who,  from  his  family 
connection  with  himself,  his  powerful  influence, 
and  his  long  experience,  promised  to  render  tiie 
Israelites  most  important  services. 

HOG.    [Boab;  Swine.] 

HONEY.  In  the  Scripture  there  are  three 
words  denoting  different  sweet  substances,  all  of 
which  are  rendered  by  '  honey'  in  the  Autho- 
rized Version.  These  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish. 

1.  Yaart  which  only  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  25, 
27,  29;  Cant  v.  I;  and  denotes  the  honey  of 
bees,  and  that  only. 

2.  Nopetkf  honey  that  drops,  usually  assodated 
with  the  comb,  and  therefore  bee-honey.  This 
occurs  in  Ps.  xix.  10;  Prov.  v.  3;  xxiv.  Id; 
xxvii.  7 ;  Cant  iv.  1 1. 

3.  VebeMh,  This  is  the  most  frequent  word. 
It  sometimes  denotes  bee-honey,  as  in  Judg.  xiv. 
8,  but  more  commonly  a  vegetable  honey  dis- 
tilled from  trees,  and  called  manna  by  chemists ; 
also  the  syrup  of  dates,  and  cTen  dates  them- 
seWes.  It  appears  also  sometimes  to  stand  as  a 
general  term  for  all  kinds  of  honey. 

We  shall  here  confine  our  remarks  to  honej  in 
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general,  apdthat  of  bees  in  particular,  referring 
for  the  vegetable  honey  to  Manna,  and  for  the 
date-honey  to  Drink,  Stbono. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  land  of  C&naan 
abounded  in  honey.  It  is  indeed  described  as  "*  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey '  (Exod.  iii. 
8,  &c)  ;  which  we  apprehend  to  refer  to  all  the 
sweet  substances  which  the  different  Hebrew 
words  indicate,  as  the  phrase  seems  too  large  to 
be  confined  to  the  honey  of  bees  alone.  Yet  the 
great  number  of  bees  in  Palestine  has  been 
noticed  by  many  travellers ;  and  they  were  doubt- 
less still  more  common  in  ancient  times  when  the 
soil  was  under  more  general  cultivation  [Beb  ; 
Food]. 

The  •  wild  honey '  which,  with  locusts,  formed 
the  diet  of  John  the  Baptist,  was  probably  the 
vegetable  honey,  which  we  refer  to  Manna. 

Honey  was  not  permitted  to  be  offered  on  the 
altar  (liev.  ii.  II).  As  it  is  coupled  with  leaven 
in  this  prohibition,  it  would  seem  to  amount  to 
an  interdiction  of  things  sour  and  sweet  Aben 
Ezra  and  others  allege  that  it  was  because  honey 
partook  of  the  fermenting  nature  of  leaven,  and 
when  burnt  yielded  an  unpleasant  smell— qua- 
lities incompatible  with  offerings  made  by  fire  of 
a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  But  Maimonides 
and  others  think  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  nuiking 
a  difference  between  the  religious  customs  of  the 
Jews  and  the  heathen,  in  whose  offerings  honey 
was  much  employed.  The  first-fruits  of  honey 
were,  however,  to  be  presented,  as  these  were 
destined  for  tiie  support  of  the  priests,  and  not  to 
be  offered  upon  the  altar. 

Under  the  different  heads  to  which  we  have 
referred,  the  passages  of  Scripture  relating  to 
honey  are  explained.  The  remarkable  incident 
related  In  1  Sam.  xiv.  24-32,  requires,  however, 
to  be  here  noticed.  Jonathan  and  his  party 
coming  to  the  wood,  find  honey  dropping  from 
the  trees  to  the  ground,  and  the  prince  extends 
his  rod  to  the  honeycomb  to  taste  toe  honey.  On 
this  the  present  writer  is  unable  to  add  anything 
to  what  he  has  stated  elsewhere  (Pictorial  BibU, 
in  loc.),  which  is  to  the  following  effect : — First, 
we  are  told  that  the  honey  was  on  the  ground, 
then  that  it  dropped,  and  lastly,  that  Jonathan 
put  his  rod  into  the  honeycomb.  From  all  this 
It  is  clear  that  the  honey  was  bee-hone^,  and  that 
honeycombs  were  above  in  the  trees,  from  which 
honey  dropped  upon  the  ground ;  but  it  is  not 
clear  whetner  Jonathan  put  his  rod  into  a  honey- 
comb that  was  in  the  trees  or  shrubs,  or  into  one 
that  had  fidlen  to  the  ground,  or  that  had  been 
formed  there. 

Where  wild  bees  are  abundant  they  form 
their  combe  in  any  couTcnient  place  that  offers, 
particularly  in  cavities,  or  even  on  the  branches 
of  trees.  In  India  particularly,  and  in  the 
Indian  islands,  the  forests  often  swarm  with 
bees.  We  have  good  reason  to  conclude,  from 
many  allusions  in  Scripture,  that  this  was  also,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  case  formerly  in  Pales- 
tine. The  woods  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
between  Cape  Blanco  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  par- 
ticularly near  the  Gambia,  are  full  of  bees,  to 
which  the  negroes  formerly,  if  they  do  not  now, 
paid  considerable  attention  for  the  sake  of  the 
wax.  They  had  bee-hives,  like  baskets,  made  of 
reeds  and  sedge,  and  hung  on  the  out-boughs  of 
the  trees,  which  the  bees  easily  appropriated  for 
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tbe  pnrpofle  of  forming  fhdr  oomlw  in  them.  In 
some  parts  these  hives  were  so  thickly  placed 
that  at  a  distance  they  looked  like  fruit  There 
was  also  much  wild  honey  in  the  cavities  of  the 
trees.  As  to  the  other  supposition,  that  the 
honeycomb  had  been  formed  on  the  ^ound,  we 
think  the  context  rather  bears  against  it ;  but  the 
circumstance  is  not  in  itself  unlikely,  or  incom- 
patible with  the  habits  of  wild  bees.  For  want 
^  a  better  resource  they  sometimes  form  their 
hone^  in  any  tolerably  convenient  spot  they  can 
find  m  the  ground,  such  as  small  hollows,  or  even 
holes  formed  by  animals. 

i      HOOK,  HOOKS.    Several  Hebrew  words  are 

,  so  rendered  in  the  English  Version. 

I  1.  (2  Kings  xix.  28),  *  I  will  put  my  hook  in 
thy  nose.*    The  parallel  passage  (Isa.  zxxvii. 

,  29)  the  Sept  reads  *  I  will  put  mj  muzzle,  halter, 
or  noose,'  &c.  Jehovah  here  intimates  his  abso- 
lute control  over  Sennacherib,  by  an  allusion  to 
the  practice  of  leading  bufialoes,  camels,  drome- 
daries, &c  by  means  of  a  cord,  or  of  a  cord  at- 
tached to  a  ringy  passed  through  the  nostrils.  Job 
xli.  1  [xl.  25]  *  Canst  thou  draw  out  Leviathan 
with  a  hook  ?  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord  which 
thou  Icttest  down  ?  Canst  thou  place  a  reed-cord 
in  his  nose,  or  bore  through  his  cheek  with  a 
thorn  Y  {clasp,  or  possibly  bracelet,  &c).  *  Wilt 
thou  draw  out  a  dragon  with  a  hook  ?  Wilt  thou 
bind  a  band  about  his  nose?  .  Wilt  thou  fasten  a 
ring  in  his  nose,  or  bore  his  lip  with  a  bracelet  ?* 
This  passage  in  Job  has  undergone  the  following 
speculations.  It  has  been  assumed,  that  Bochart 
has  completely  proved  the  Leviathan  to  mean  the 
crocodile.  Herodotus  has  then  been  quoted,  where 
he  relates  that  the  Effyptians  near  Lake  Mceria 
select  a  crocodile,  render  him  tame,  and  suspend 
ornaments  to  his  ears,  and  sometimes  gems  of 
great  value ;  his  fore-feet  being  adorned  with 
bracelets  (ii.  69) ;  and  the  mummies  of  crocodiles, 
having  their  ears  thus  bored,  have  been  dis" 
covered.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  this  passage 
in  Job  refers  to  the  facts  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus ;  and,  doubtless,  the  terms  employed,  espe- 
cially by  the  Sept  and  Vulg.,  and  the  third  and 
following  verses,  ikvour  the  supposition ;  for  there 
the  captive  is  represented  as  supnliant  and  obse- 
quious, in  a  state  of  security  and  servitude,  and 
the  object  of  diversion, '  played  with '  as  with  a 
bird,  and  serving  for  the  sport  of  maidens.    He- 

,  rodotus  is  further  quoted  to  show  that  in  his  time 
the  Egyptians  captured  the  crocodile  with  a  hook, 
and  with  which  he  was  drawn  ashore ;  and  accounts 
are  certainly  given  by  modem  travellers  of  the 
continuance  of  this  practice.  But  does  not  the 
entire  description  go  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
impossibility  of  so  treating  Lwiathanf  Sup- 
posing the  allusions  to  be  correctly  interpreted,  is 
It  not  as  much  as  to  say, '  Canst  thou  treat  him  as 
thou  canst  treat  the  crocodile  and  other  fierce 
creatures?'  Dr.  Lee  has,  indeed,  given  reasons 
which  render  it  doubtful,  at  least,  whether  the 
leviathan  does  mean  the  crocodile  in  this  passage, 
or  whether  it  does  not  mean  some  species  of 
whale,  as  was  formerly  supposed;  the  common 
grampus,  ffvind  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  aliso  in  the  Nile.  [Leviatham.]  Ezek. 
xxix.  4,  *  I  will  put  my  hooks  in  thy  jaws,'  &c. ; 
'  and  I  will  came  thee  to  come  up  out  ^the  midst  of 
I  thy  rivers,'  where  tbe  prophet  foretells  the  de- 
I   itnxction  of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  by  alluuoiis 
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to  the  destruetiOii,  possibly,  of  a  crooodile,  the 
symbol  of  Egypt  Thus  Pliny  states,  that  the  Te  d- 
tyrits  (inhabitants  of  Egypt)  followed  the  croco- 
aile,  swimming  after  it  in  the  river,  sprung  upon  its 
back,  thrust  a  bar  into  its  mouth,  which,  being  held 
by  its  two  extremities,  serves  as  a  bit  and  enables 
them  to  force  it  on  shore  (oomp.  Ezek.  xxix.  3.  4). 

2.  (Exod.  xxvi.  32,  37  ;  xxxviii.  19), '  hooks,' 
where  the  Sept  and  Jerome  seem  to  have  under- 
stood the  capitals  of  the  ]^illars  ;  and  it  has  been 
urged  that  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  meaning 
than  hoohs,  especially  as  1775  shekels  of  silver 
were  used  in  making  them  for  the  pillars,  over- 
laying the  chapiters,  and  filleting  them  (ch. 
xxxviii.  28) ;  and  that  the  hooks  are  really  the 
taches  (Exod.  xxvi.  G,  U,  33,  35;  xxxix.  33). 
Yet  the  Sept  also  renders  the  word  *  rings '  or 
'clasps'  (Exod.  xxviL  10,  11;  Exod.  xxxviii. 
17,  19);  and  from  a  comparison  of  these  two 
latter  passages  it  would  seem  that  these  hooks, 
or  rather  tenters,  rose  out  of  the  chapters  or  heads 
of  the  pillars. 

3.  (I  Sam.  ii.  13,  14),  *  flesh-hook.'  This  was 
evidently  a  trident  *  of  three  teeth,'  a  kind  of 
fork,  &C.  for  tnrmnff  the  sacrifices  on  the  fire, 
and  for  collecting  fragments,  &o.  (2)  (Is.  ii.  4, 
and  elsewhere) '  beat  meir  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks.'  In  Mic  iv.  3,  weeding-hooks,  or  sho> 
vels,  spades,  &c.  Joel  reverses  the  metaphor 
* pruning-hooks  into  spears'  (ill  10).  ^3)  Ezc^k. 
XI.  43), '  hooks,'  which  Gesenius  explains  stalls 
in  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  where  the  sacri- 
ficiai   victims  were    fiastened:    our   translators 

five  in  the  margin  'endirons,  or  the  two 
earth-stones.'  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his  chapter  *  on 
the  altar,  the  rings,  and  the  laver,'  observes,  *  On 
the  north  side  of  the  altar  were  six  orders  of 
rings,  each  of  which  contained  six,  at  which  they 
killed  the  sacrifices.  Near  by  were  low  pillars 
set  up,  upon  which  were  laid  overthwart  beams  of 
cedar ;  on  these  were  fiistened  rows  of  hooks,  on 
which  the  sacrifices  were  hung ;  and  they  were 
flayed  on  marble  tables,  which  were  between 
these  pillars.' 

HOPH'NI  AND  PHIN'EHAS,  the  sons  of 
Eli,  whose  misconduct  in  the  priesthood  (as  de- 
scribed in  1  Sam.  ii.  12-1 7 j  brought  down  that 
doom  of  ruin  and  degradation  upon  the  house  of 
Eli  which  formed  the  first  divine  communication 
through  the  young  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ilLX  Hophui 
and  Phinehas  were  slain  in  the  battle  in  which 
the  ark  of  God  ?ras  taken  by  the  Philistines,  b.c. 
1141  (1  Sam.  iv.  11).    [Ell] 

HOPH'RA  (or  Pharaoh-bopbra),  king  of 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah, 
and  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon.  He 
formed  alliance  with  the  former  against  the  latter, 
and  his  advance  with  an  Egyptian  armv  con- 
strained the  Chaldieans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem (Jer.  xxxviL  5^  ;  but  they  soon  returned 
and  took  and  destroyea  the  city.  Thi$  momentary 
aid,  and  the  danger  of  placing  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Hofmra,  led  Ezekiel  to  compare  the 
Egyptians  to  a  broken  reed,  which  was  to  pierce 
the  hand  of  him  that  leaned  upon  it  (Ezek.  xxix. 
6,  7).  This  alliance  was,  however,  dbapproved 
by  God;  and  Jeremiah  was  authorized  to  deliver 
the  prophecy  contained  in  his  44th  copter,  which 
concludes  with  a  prediction  of  Hophra's  death 
and  the  subjunition  of  his  country  by  the  Chal- 
[comp.  Eotpt]. 


HOPHRA 

This  Pharaoh-hophra  is  identified  with  the 
Apries  or  Yaphres  of  ancient  authors,  and  he 
may  be  the  Psamatik  III.  of  the  monuments. 
Under  this  identification  we  may  conclude  that 
his  wars  with  the  Syrians  and  Cyrensans  pre- 
vented him  from  affording  any  great  assbtance 
to  Zedekiah.  Apries  is  described  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  169)  as  a  monarch  who,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
glory,  felt  persuaded  that  it  was  not  in  the  power 
eyen  of  a  deity  to  dispossess  him  of  his  kingdom, 
or  to  shake  the  stability  of  his  sway ;  and  this 
account  of  his  arrosance  (hlly  accords  with  that 
contained  in  the  Bible.  Ezekiel  (xxix.  3)  speaks 
of  this  king  as  *  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in 
the  midst  ^  of  the  riyers,  which  hath  said,  my 
riyer  is  mine  own,  and  I  haye  made  it  for  my- 
self' His  overthrow  and  subsequent  isaptivity 
and  death  are  foretold  with  remarkable  precision 
by  Jeremiah  xliy.  80);  *  I  will  gvre  Pharaoh- 
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hophra,  kinff  of  Egypt,  into  the  hands  of  his ; 
enemies,  and  into  me  hands  of  them  that  seek  I 
his  life.*  This  was  brought  about  by  a  revolt  of 
the  troops,  who  placed  Amasis  at  their  head,  and  < 
after  various  conflicts  took  Apries  prisoner.  He  ' 
was  for  a  time  kept  in  easy  captivity  by  Amasis, 
who  wished  to  spare  his  life ;  but  he  was  at  length 
constrained  to  giye  him  up  to  the  vengeance  of 
his  enemies,  by  whom  he  was  strangled.  | 

HOR,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  on  the 
confines  of  Idumsea,  and  forming  part  of  the 
mountain  of  Seir  or  Edom.  It  is  only  mentioned 
in  Scripture  in  connection  with  the  circumstances 
recorded  in  Num.  xx.  22-29.  The  Israelites 
were  encamped  before  it,  when  Aaron  was  sum- 
moned to  its  top  to  die  there,  in  the  presence  of 
his  brother  ana  son,  who  alone  witnessed  his 
final  departure  [Aaboh].  ' 

The  mountain  now  identified  with  Mount  Hor 


i08.    [Mount  Hor.] 


is  the  moBt  conspicuous  in  the  whole  range  of 
Mount  Seir,  and  at  this  day  bears  the  name  of 
Mount  Aaron  (Jebel  Haroun).  It  is  in  N.  Ut 
30**  18',  E.  long.  SS**  33',  about  mid-way  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  ^lanitic  Gulf.  It  may 
be  open  to  question  if  this  is  really  the  Mount 
Hor  on  whici  Aaron  died,  seeing  that  the  whole 
range  of  Seir  was  anciently  called  by  that  name; 
yet,  fVom  its  height  and  the  conspicuous  manner 
in  which  it  rises  among  the  surrounding  rocks, 
it  seems  not  unlikely  to  have  been  the  chosen 
scene  of  the  high-priesf  s  death.  To  this  may  be 
added  that  Josephus  affirms  Mount  Hor  to  have 
been  near  Petra ;  and  near  that  place  there  is 
certainly  no  mountain  which  can  contest  the  dis- 
tinction with  the  one  now  in  view.  The  base  of 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  this  mountain  is  in  fact 
but  a  fittle  removed  from  the  skirts  of  the  city 
to  the  westward.  The  account  of  it  given  ^enty 
years  since  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  in 


their  then  unpublished  volume  of  Travels,  is  the 
best  we  yet  possess,  and  we  therefore  present  the 
substance  of  Uieir  description  slightly  abridged. 

*The  ascent  of  the  mountam  is  extremely 
steep  and  toilsome.  Much  juniper  grows  on  it, 
almost  to  the  very  summit,  and  many  flowering 
plants  which  we  had  not  observed  elsewhere; 
some  of  these  are  very  beautiful ;  most  of  them 
are  thorny.  On  the  top  there  is  an  overhanging 
shelf  in  the  rock  which  forms  a  sort  of  cavern. 
The  tomb  itself  is  enclosed  in  a  small  building, 
difiering  not  at  all  in  external  form  and  appear- 
ance from  those  of  Mahommedan  saints  common 
throughout  every  province  of  Turkey.  It  has 
probably  been  rebuilt  at  no  remote  period:  some 
small  columns  are  bedded  in  the  walls,  and  some 
fragments  of  granite  and  slabs  of  white  marble 
are  lying  about.  The  door  is  near  the  south-west 
angle,  within  which  a  constructed  tomb,  with  a 
pall  thrown  Cffer  it,  presents  itself  immediately 
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apon  entering :  it  is  patched  together  oat  of  tng- 
raentH  of  stone  aod  marble  that  have  made  part 
of  other  fabrics. 

*  Not  far  from  the  north-west  angle  is  a  passage, 
descending  by  steps  to  a  vault  or  grotto  beneath. 
The  roof  is  covered,  but  the  whole  is  rude,  ill- 
fashioned,  and  quite  dark.  Towards  the  further 
end  of  this  dark  vault  lie  the  two  corresponding 
leaves  of  an  iron  grating,  which  formerly  pre- 
vented all  nearer  approach  to  the  tomb;  tnev 
have,  however,  been  thrown  down,  and  we  ad- 
vanced 80  as  to  touch  it;  it  was  covered  by  a 
ragged  pall/ 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  know  what  view  it 
was  which  last  greeted  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
high-priest  from  this  lofty  eminence ;  and  it  is 
the  more  so  from  the  fact  that  the  region  over 
which  the  view  extends  is  that  in  which  the 
Israelites  wandered  for  forty  years.  Oar  travel- 
lers supply  this  information ; — 

*  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  edifice  is 
extremely  extensive  in  every  direction,  and  the 
e^e  rests  on  few  objects  which  it  can  clearly  dis- 
tinguish to  ^ive  a  name  to,  although  an  excellent 
idea  is  obtained  of  the  general  face  and  features 
of  the  country.  The  chain  of  Idumsan  moun- 
tains, which  form  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  seem  to  run  on  to  the  southward,  though 
losing  considerably  in  their  height  They  appear 
in  this  point  of  view  barren  and  desolate.  Below 
them  is  spread  out  a  white  sandy  plain,  seamed 
with  the  beds  of  occasional  torrents,  and  pre- 
senting much  the  same  features  as  the  most  desert 
parts  of  the  Ghor.  Where  this  desert  expanse 
approaches  the  foot  of  Mount  Hot,  there  arise 
out  of  it,  like  islands,  several  lower  peaks  and 
ridges,  of  a  purple  colour,  probably  composed  of 
the  same  kind  of  sandstone  as  that  of  Mount  Hor 
itself,  which,  variegated  as  it  is  in  its  hues,  pre- 
sents in  the  distance  one  uniform  mass  of  dark 
purple.  Towards  the  Egyptian  side  there  is  an 
expanse  of  country  without  features  or  limit,  and 
lost  in  the  distance.  The  lofty  district  which  we 
had  quitted  in  our  descent  to  Wady  Mousa  shuts 
up  the  prospect  on  the  south-east  side ;  but  there 
is  no  part  of  the  landscape  which  the  eye  wanders 
over  with  more  curiosity  and  delight  than  the 
orags  of  Mount  Hor  itself,  which  stand  up  on 
every  side  in  the  most  rugged  and  fantastic 
forms,  sometimes  strangely  piled  one  on  the 
other,  and  sometimes  as  strangely  jrawning  in 

elifls  of  a  frightful  depth An  artist  who 

would  study  rock-scenery  in  all  its  wildest  and 
most  extravagant  forms  would  find  himself  re- 
warded should  he  resort  to  Mount  Hor  for  that 
sole  purpose.' 

HO'REB.    [SiHAiJ 

HOR-HAGID^GAD,  an  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  during  their  wandering  (Num.  xxxiii. 

32,  33)  fWANDEBINO]. 

HCRITES,  or  HORIM,  the  people  who  inha- 
bited Mount  Seir  before  the  Edomites  [Idumaa]. 

HORN,  from  its  primary  use  for  defence  in  the 
case  of  homed  animals,  came  to  acquire  several 
derivative  meanings,  some  of  which  are  connected 
with  the  illustration  and  right  understanding  of 
holy  writ  As  horns  are  hollow  and  easil)r  po- 
lished, they  have  in  ancient  and  modem  times 
been  used  for  drinking-vessels  and  for  military 
purposes ;  and  as  they  are  the  chief  source  of 
fti^ugth  for  attack  and  defence  with  the  animals 
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to  which  God  has  given  them,  they  serve  in 
Scripture  as  emblems  of  power,  dominion,  glory, 
and  fierceness  (Dan.  viiL  6,  9 ;  1  Sanou  xvi.  1,13; 
1  Kings  i.  39;  Josh.  vi.  4,  5;  1  Sam.  iL  I ;  Ps. 
Ixxy.  6,  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  25;  Eiek.  xxix.  21  ; 
Amos  vi.  13).  Hence  to  defile  the  horn  in  the 
dust  (Job  xvL  2),  is  to  lower  and  degrade  oneself 
and,  on  the  contrary,  to  lift  up,  to  exalt  the  hom 
(Ps.  Ixxv.  4 ;  Ixxix.  17;  cxlvul  14),  is  poetically 
to  raise  oneself  to  eminent  honour  or  prosperity, 
to  bear  oneself  proudly.  In  the  East,  at  present, 
homs  are  used  as  an  ornament  for  the  head,  and 
as  a  token  of  eminent  rank.  The  women  among 
the  Druses  on  Mount  Lebanon  wear  on  their 
heads  silver  horns  of  native  make,  *  which  are 
the  distinguishing  badge  of  wifehood.' 


By  an  easy  transition,  horn  came  to  denote  an 
elevation  or  hill  (Isa.  v.  1);  in  Switzerland 
mountains  still  bear  this  name,  thus,  Sclueck> 
horn,  Buchhom.  The  altar  of  bomt-offeringi 
(Exod.  xxvii.  2)  and  the  altar  of  incense  (Exod. 
XXX.  2),  had  each  at  the  four  comers  four  homs 
of  shittim-wood,  the  first  being  overlaid  with 
brass,  the  second  with  gold  (Exod.  xxxvii.  25 ; 
xxxviii.  2;  Jer.  xvii.  1;  Amos  iii.  14).  Upon 
the  horns  of  the  altar  of  bumt-offerings  was  to 
be  smeared  with  the  finger  the  blood  of  the  slain 
bullock  (Exod.  xxix.  12 ;  Lev.  iv.  7-18;  viii  15; 
ix.  ST;  xvi.  18;  Ezek.  xliii.  20).  By  laying  hold 
of  these  homs  of  the  altar  of  bamt-offering  the 
criminal  found  an  asylum  and  safety  (I  Kings  i. 
50 ;  ii.  28).  These  homs  are  said  to  have  served 
as  a  means  for  binding  the  animal  destined  for 
sacrifice  (Ps.  cxviii.  27);  but  this  use  Winer 
denies,  asserting  that  they  did  not  and  could  not 
answer  for  such  a  purpose. 

HORNET,  WASP  (Exod.  xxiii.  28;  Deut 
vii.  20;  Josh.  xxiv.  12;  Wisd.  Sol,  xil  8, 
*  wasps ').  The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
in  these  passages  of  Scripture  the  word  is  to  be 
taken  as  literally  meaning  this  well-known  and 
terrific  insect,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  understood 
in  a  metaphorical  and  figurative  sense  for  diseases, 
supernatural  terror,  &c.,  b^  which  Jehovah  *  drove 
out  the  Hivites,  Canaanites,  and  Hittites,  from 
before  Israel.'  Among  the  modems,  Michaelis 
has  defended  the  figurative  sense.  In  addition  to 
other  reasons  for  it,  he  doubts  whether  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Canaanites  could  be  effected  by  , 
swarms  of  hornets,  and  proposes  to  derive  the 
Hebrew    from    a    root    signifying    *  scouxges,' 
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'  plagDM  {  hoX  his  reasons  are  ably  refhted  by 
RosenmUUer.  In  ikrour  of  the  possibility  of 
such  an  event,  it  is  observed  that  ^liau  relates 
that  the  Phaselitse  were  actually  driven  from 
their  locality  by  sach  means ;  and  Bochart  has 
shown  that  these  PhaselitiB  were  a  Phoenician 
people.  Michaelis's  doubt  of  the  abstract  possi- 
bility seems  Tery  unreasonable,  when  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  bees  and  wasps,  Ac,  attested  by 
numerous  modern  occurrences,  and  the  thin  and 
partial  clothing  of  the  Canaanites,  are  considered. 
It  is  observable  that  the  event  is  represented  by 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  as  a  merciful 
dispensation,  by  which  the  Almighty,  he  says, 
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Spared  as  men  the  old  inhabitants  of  his  holy 
connected  with  their  idolatry,  the  visitation  would 


land,*  and  '  gave  them  place  for  repentance.'    ff 
the  hornet,  considered  as  a  Jly^  was  in  any  way 


convey  a  practical  refhtation  of  their  error  [see 
Baalzebub,  under  B^ai.1.  It  may  be  remarlced 
that  the  hornet,  no  less  taan  the  whole  species  of 
wasps,  renders  an  essential  service  in  checking 
the  multiplication  of  flies  and  other  insects,  which 
would  otherwise  become  intolerable  to  man ;  and 
that  in  re^rd  to  their  architecture,  and  especially 
their  instincts  and  habits,  they  do  not  yield  to 
their  more  popular  congener,  the  bee,  but  even 
in  several  respects  creatly  excel  it. 

HORSE  (^Gen.  xYvii.  17;  xlix.  17;  Exod.  xiv. 
9,  23,  and  in  many  other  places ;  James  iii.  3 ; 
Rev.  vi.  2,  &c.).  It  appears  to  be  substantiated 
that  the  horse  was  derived  from  High  Asia,  and 
was  not  indigenous  in  Arabia,  Syria,  or  Egypt 
They  are  not  mentioned  among  the  presents  which 
Pharaoh  bestowed  upon  Abnmam,  and  occur  in 
Scripture  for  the  first  time  when  the  patriarch 
Joseph  receives  them  from  the  Egyptians  in  ex- 
change jEbr  bread  (Gen.  xlvii.  17),  evidently  as 
valuable  animals,  disposed  of  singly,  and  not  in 
droves  or  flocks,  like  cattle  and  asses.  They  were 
still  sufficiently  important  to  be  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  Mineral  procession  whidi  accompa- 
nied the  body  of  Jacob  to  his  sepulchre  in  Canaan 
(Gen.  i.  9) ;  and  for  centuries  after  it  does  not 
appear  that,  under  the  domestic  management  of 
the  Egyptians,  unless  the  murrain  had  greatly 
reduced  them,  horses  had  multiplied  as  they 
would  have  done  in  a  land  more  congenial  to 
their  habits,  since  onlv  six  hundred  chariots 
appear  to  have  pursued  Israel  (Exod.  xiv.  7); 
even  admitting  that  there  were  other  chariots 
and  horsemen  not  included  in  that  number.  In 
the  sculptured  battle-scenes,  which  are  believed 
to  represent  victories  of  Sesostris,  or  of  Thothmes 
II.  and  III.,  over  nations  of  Central  Asia,  it  is 
evident  that  the  enemy's  armies,  as  well  as  the 
foreign  allies  of  Egypt,  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  Dorses,  both  for  chariots  and  for  nders ;  and 
in  triumphal  processions  they  are  shown  as  pre- 
sents or  tribute,  proving  that  they  were  portions 
of  tiie  national  wealth  of  conquered  states  suffi- 
ciently raluable  to  be  prixed  in  Egypt.  At  a 
later  period  the  books  of  Deuteronomy  (xvii.  IG, 
for  the  future  kings  of  Israel  are  forbidden  to 
possess  many^  and  Joshua  (xi.  4)  ftirnish  similar 
evidenceof  abundance  of  horses  in  the  plains  of 
Syria;  and  in  Job  occurs  a  description  of  a  per- 
fect war-horse  couched  in  the  bold  fi^rative 
an|;nage  of  inspiration,  such  as  remains  un- 
equalled by  any  other  poet,  ancient  or  modem, 
llioiigh  the  Israelites  had  chariots  and  horsemen 


opposed  to  them  in  the  plain  country  from  their 
first  entrance  into  the  land  of  promise — as  in 
Judg.  iv.  15,  where  we  find  Sisera  with  his  clfti- 
riots  of  war  defeated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor 
— ^yet  not  being  intended  to  make  military  con- 
quests beyond  the  mountain  basin  and  the  adja- 
cent territory  assigned  them,  they  long  remained 
without  cavalry  or  chariots  themselves  (Deut 
xvii.  16;  2  Sam.  viii.  4) :  they  obeyed  the  divine 
injunction  to  abstain  from  possessing  horses,  and. 
to  the  time  of  David,  hamstrung  such  as  they 
captured  from  their  enemies.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  a  small  cavalry  force  was  raised  b} 
him;  and  as  in  all  the  military  operations  of 
Western  Asia,  there  was  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  mounted  force  and  neglect  the  infantry,  on 
the  full  establishment  of  royalty,  when  the  He- 
brew government  acquired  a  more  political  struc- 
ture, the  reign  of  Solomon  displayed  a  military 
system  which  embraced  a  regular  body  of  horse 
and  of  chariots,  evidently  become  the  more 
necessary,  since  the  limits  of  his  sway  were  ex- 
tended to  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and 
far  into  the  Syrian  desert  (1  Kings  x.  26).  So- 
lomon likewise  acted  with  commercial  views  in 
the  monopolizing  spirit  which  Eastern  sovereigns 
have  been  prone  to  exercise  in  all  ages.  He 
bought  chariots  and  teams  of  horses  in  Egypt, 
and  probably  in  Armenia,  <  in  all  lands,'  and  had 
them  brought  into  his  dominions  in  strings,  in 
the  same  manner  as  horses  are  still  conducted  to 
and  from  fiiirs :  for  this  interpretation,  as  offered 
by  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  appears  to  convey  the 
natural  and  true  meaning  of  the  text,  and  not 
'  strings  of  linen  yam/  which  here  seem  to  be 
out  of  place  (2  Chron.  i.  16,  17  ;  ix.  25,  28). 

The  Tyrians  purehased  these  objects  ^m  Solo- 
mon ;  but  in  the  time  of  E^ekiel  they  imported 
horses  themselves  from  Togarmah  or  Armenia. 
On  returning  fh)m  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the 
common  possession  of  horses  in  Palestine  was  no 
longer  opposed;  for  Nehemuih  numbers  seven 
hundred  and  tlurty-six  belonging  to  the  liberated 
Hebrews  (Neh.  vu.  68). 

All  the  great  original  varieties  or  races  of 
horses  were  then  known  in  Western  Asia,  and 
the  riebrew  prophets  themselves  have  not  unfre- 
quented distinguished  the  nations  they  had  in 
view,  by  means  of  the  predominant  colours  of 
their  horses,  and  that  more  correctly  than  com- 
mentators have  Surmised.  Taking  Bochart^s 
application  of  tiie  Hebrew  names,  the  bay  raM 
emphatically  belonged  to  Egypt  and  Arabia 
Felix ;  the  white  to  the  regions  above  the  Euxine 
Sea,  Asia  Minor,  and  northern  High  Asia ;  the 
dun,  or  cream-coloured,  to  the  Medes ;  the  spotted 
piebald,  or  skewbald,  to  the  Macedonians,  the 
Parthians,  and  later  Tahtars;  and  the  black  to 
the  Romans ;  but  the  chesnuts  do  not  belong  to 
any  known  historical  race  (2!ech.  i.  8 ;  vi.  2). 

Bay  or  red  horses  occur  most  fV-equently  on 
E^ptian  painted  monuments,  this  being  the 
primitive  colour  of  the  Arabian  stock ;  but  white 
horses  are  also  common,  and  in  a  few  instances 
black,  the  last  probably  only  to  relieve  the  paler 
colour  of  the  one  beside  it  in  the  picture.  There 
is  also,  we  understand,  an  instance  of  a  spotted 
pair,  tending  to  show  that  the  valley  of  the  Nilt 
was  originally  supplied  with  horses  from  foreign 
sources  and  distinct  regions,  as  indeed  the  tribute 
pictoies  further  attest    The  spotted,  if  not  real^ 
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bnt  painted  horses,  indicate  the  antiquity  of  a 
practice  still  in  vogue ;  for  staining  the  hair  of 
riding  animals  with  spots  of  Tarious  colours,  and 
dyeing  their  limbs  and  tails  crimson,  is  a  prac- 
tice of  common  occurrence  in  the  East  [Ass^. 

On  the  natural  history  of  the  horse  there  is  no 
occasion  to  enter  in  this  place;  but  it  may  be 
proper  to  ncvtice  that  the  nding  bridle  was  long 
a  mere  slip-knot,  passed  round  tibe  under  jaw  into 
the  mouth,  thus  furnishing  onlv  one  rein ;  and 
that  a  rod  was  commonly  added  to  guide  the 
animal  with  more  fiicility.  The  bridle,  however, 
and  the  reins  of  chariot-horses  were,  at  a  very 
early  age,  exceedingly  perfect ;  as  the  monuments 
of  Egypt,  Etruria,  and  Greece,  amply  prove. 
Saddles  were  not  used,  the  rider  sittmg  on  the 
bare  back,  or  using  a  cloth  or  mat  girded  on  the 
animal.  The  Romans,  no  doubt  copying  the  Per- 
sian Cataphracts,  first  used  pad-saddles,  and  from 
the  northern  nations  adopted  stimuli  or  spurs. 
Stirrups  were  unknown.  Avicenna  first  men- 
tions the  rihiahy  or  Arabiau  stirrup,  perhaps  the 
most  ancient ;  although  in  the  tumuli  of  Central 
Asia,  Tahtar  horse  skeletons,  bridles,  and  stirrup- 
saddles,  have  been  found  along  with  idols ;  which 
proves  the  tombs  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  in- 
troduction of  Islam.  With  regard  to  horse- 
shoeing, Bishop  Lowth  and  Bracy  Cl&rk  were 
mistaken  in  beliering  that  the  Roman  horse  or 
mule  shoe  was  fastened  on  without  nails  driven 
through  the  homy  part  of  the  hoof,  as  at  present 
\  contrary  conclusion  may  be  inferrea  from 
several  passages  in  the  poets :  and  the  figure  of  a 
hoi-se  in  the  Pompeii  battle  mosaic,  shod  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  now  the  practice,  leaves  little 
doubt  on  the  question. 

HORSE- LEECH  occurs  only  in  Prov.xxx.  15. 
The  horse-leech  is  properly  a  species  of  leech,  dis- 
carded fir  medical  purposes  on  account  of  the 
coarseness  of  its  bite. 

Although  the  Hebrew  word  is  translated '  leech  * 
in  all  the  versions,  there  has  been  much  dispute 
whether  that  is  its  proper  meaning.  Against  the 
received  translation  it  has  been  urged  that  upon 
an  examination  of  the  context  in  which  it  occurs, 
the  introduction  of  the  leech  seems  strange ;  that 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
its  *  two  daughters ;'  and  that  instead  of  the  in- 
oess^ant  craving  apparently  attributed  to  it,  the 
loech  drops  off  when  filled :  hence  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  give  a  different  sense  to  the  Hebrew 
word,  and  to  render  it  'destiny.*  But  there  seems 
no  good  reason  for  altering  the  received  transla- 
tion. In  the  preceding  verse  the  writer  speaks 
of  *  a  generation  whose  teeth  are  as  swords,  and 
their  jaw-teeth  as  knives  to  devour  the  poor  from 
off  the  earth,  and  the  needy  from  among  men ;' 
and  then,  after  the  abrupt  and  picturesque  style 
of  the  East,  the  leech  is  introduced  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  covetousness  of  such  persons,  and  of 
the  two  distinguishing  vices  of  which  it  is  the 
parent,  avarice  and  cruelty.  May  not  also  the 
'  two  daughters'  of  the  leech '  crying,  Give,  give  be 
■*  a  figurative  description  of  the  two7tp«  of  the  crea- 
ture (for  these  it  has,  and  perfectly  formed)  which 
are  a  part  of  its  very  complicated  mouth?'  It 
certainly  is  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  style  to  call 
the  offspring  of  inanimate  things  daughters,  for 
80  branches  are  called  daughters  of  trees  (Gen. 
zUx.  22,  marein).  A  similar  use  of  the  word  is 
guran  inEccies.  xiL  4, — 'All  the  daughters  of 
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rousick  shall  be  brought  low,'  meaning  the  Ixpf, 
front  teeth,  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth.  It  is 
well  remarked  by  Professor  Paxton  that  'this 
figurative  application  of  the  entire  genus  is  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  interpretation.  The  leech,  as 
a  symbol  in  use  amoi^g  rulers  of  every  class  and 
in  all  ages  for  avarice,  rapine,  plunder,  rapacity,  ! 
and  even  assiduity,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
illustration. 

HOSAN'N.A,  a  form  of  acclamatory  blessing 
or  wishing  well,  which  si^ifies,  Save  now! 
Succour  LOW  !  Be  now  propitious  !  It  occurs  in 
Matt.  xxi.  9  (also  Mark  xi.  9,  10;  John  xii.  13) 
— *  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David ;  Blessed  is  be 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  Hosanna 
in  the  highest !'  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  our 
Saviour's  public  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and,  fairly 
construed,  would  mean,  *  Lord,  preserve  tliis  Son 
of  David ;  heap  favours  and  blessings  on  him  V 
It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  Hosanna  was  a 
customary  form  of  acclamation  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  This  feast  was  celebrated  in  Sep- 
tember, just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  year ;  on  which  occasion  the  people  carried 
in  their  hands  bundles  of  boughs  of  palms,  myrtles, 
&c.  They  then  repeated  the  25  th  and  2Cth  verses  i 
of  Ps.  cxviii.,  which  commence  with  the  word 
Hosanna ;  and  from  this  circumstance  they  gave 
the  boughs,  and  the  prayers,  and  the  feast  itself, 
the  name  of  Hosanna.  They  observed  the  same 
forms  also  at  the  Encaenia  ( 1  Mace.  x.  6,  7 ;  2 
Mace.  xiii.  51 ;  Rev.  vii.  9)  and  the  Passover. 
And  as  they  celebrated  the  Feast  of  TaUrnacles 
with  great  joy  and  gladness,  in  like  manner,  on 
this  occasion,  did  they  hail  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  whose  advent  they  believed  to  be  repre* 
sented  in  all  the  feasts. 

HOSE'A  {delivtrance),  the  first  in  order  of  the 
minor  prophets  in  the  common  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  well  as  of  the  Alexandrian 
and  Vulgate  translations.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
suppose  from  this  that  he  fiouri^ed  earlier  than 
all  the  other  minor  prophets :  by  the  best  compu- 
tation he  seems  to  have  been  preceded  by  Joel, 
Amos,  and  Jonah. 

The  figments  of  Jewish  writers  regarding 
Hosea's  parentage  need  scarcely  be  mentioned. 
His  fiither,  Beeri,  has  been  confounded  with 
Beerah,  a  prince  of  the  Reubenites,  1  Chron.  v.  6. 
So,  too,  Beeri  has  been  reckoned  a  prophet  him- 
self, according  to  the  rabbinical  notion  that  the 
mention  of  a  prophet's  father  in  the  introduction 
to  his  prophecies,  is  a  proof  that  sire  as  well  as 
son  was  endowed  with  the  oracular  spirit. 

Whether  Hosea  was  a  citizen  of  Israel  or  Judah 
has  been  disputed.  Various  arguments  have  been 
adduced  to  snow  Uiat  he  belonged  to  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  ;  but  we  accede  to  the  o]5inion  that  he 
was  an  Israelite,  a  native  of  that  kingdom  with 
whose  sins  and  fates  his  book  is  specially  and 
primarily  occupied. 

The  superscription  of  the  book  determines  the 
length  of  time  during  which  Hosea  prophesied. 
That  period  was  both  long  and  eventful,  com- 
mencing in  the  davs  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Joash,  extending  through  the  lives  of  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  concluding  in  the  reign  of 
Heztkiah.  Uzziah  and  Jeroboam  were  contem- 
porary sovereigns  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
If  we  compute  from  the  first  year  of  Uzziah 
to  the  last  of  Hezekiah,  we  find  a  period  of  1 13 
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V€tn.  Such  a  penod  app«ftn  evidently  to  be  too 
long;  tnd  the  most  probable  calculation  is  to 
reckon  from  the  last  years  of  Jeroboam  to  the  first 
ofHeieiuah. 

We  have  then  at  least  of  Uzziah's. reign  26  years. 
„  „  Jotham       „      16     „ 

„  „  Ahax  „      16     „ 

»  „  Hezekiah    ^       2     „ 

60* 
This  long  duration  of  office  is  not  improbable, 
ind  the  bcwk  itself  furnishes  strong  presumptive 
evidence  in  support  of  this  chronology.  The  first 
prophecy  of  Hosea  foretells  the  overthrow  of 
Jehu's  house ;  and  the  n^eiiace  was  fulfilled  on 
the  death  of  Jeroboam,  his  great-grandson.  *  This 
was  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  unto 
Jehu,  saying,  Thy  sons  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of 
Israel  unto  the  fourth  generation ;  and  so  it  came 
to  pass'  (2  Kings  xv.  I2).  A  prediction  of  the 
ruin  which  was  to  overthrow  Jehu's  house  at 
Jeroboam's  death,  must  have  been  uttered  during 
Jeroboam's  life.  This  fact  defines  the  period  of 
Hosea's  commencement  of  his  labours,  and  veri- 
fies the  inscription,  which  states  that  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  to  him  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Joash,  kbg  of  Israel.  Again,  in  ch. 
X.  14,  allusion  is  made  to  an  expedition  of  Shal- 
manezer  against  Israel ;  and  if  it  was  the  first 
inroad  against  king  Hoshea,  who  began  to  reign 
in  the  twelfUi  year  of  Ahas,  the  event  referred  to 
by  the  prophet  as  past  must  have  happened  close 
upon  the  beginning  of  the  government  of  Heze- 
kiah (2  Kings  xvii.  .5).  I>Bia  are  thus  in  like 
manner  afforded  to  corroborate  the  statement  that 
Hezekiah  had  afcended  the  thrbne  ere  the  long^ 
lived  servant  of  Jehovah  was  released  from  his 
toila.  The  extended  duration  indicated  in  the 
superscription  is  thuf  borne  out  by  the  contents 
of  the  prophecy. 

The  years  of  Hosea's  life  were  melancholy  and 
tragic.  The  vials  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  were 
poured  out  on  his  apostate  people.  The  nation 
suffered  under  the  evils  of  that  schism  which  was 
'^fi'ected  by  the  craft  of  him  who  has  lieen  branded 
with  the  indelible  stigma — *  Jeroboam,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin.'  The  obligations  of  law  had  been 
relaxed,  and  the  claims  of  religion  disregarded  ; 
Baal  became  the  rival  of  Jehovah,  and  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  groves  were  practised  the 
impare  and  murderous  rites  of  heathen  deities; 
peace  and  pros^ri^  lied  the  land,  which  was 
harassed  by  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  broils; 
might  and  murder  became  the  twin  sentinels  of 
the  throne  ;  alliances  were  fbrmed  with  other 
nations,  which  brought  with  them  seductions  to 
paganism  ;  captivity  and  insult  were  heaped  upon 
Israel  by  the  uncircumcised ;  the  nation  was  tho- 
roughly debased,  and  but  a  fraction  of  its  popt>- 
latiou  maintained  its  spiritual  allegiance  (2  Kings 
xix.  18).  The  death  of  Jeroboam  II.  was  followed 
by  an  iuterrecnum  of  ten  years.  At  the  expiry 
of  this  period,  his  son  Zechariah  assumed  the 
sovereignty,  and  was  slain  by  Shallum,  after  the 
short  space  of  six  months  (2  Kings  xv.  10).  In 
four  weeks  Shallum  was  assassinated  by  Mena- 
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•  Maurer,  in  the  Comment,  TheoL  p.  2S4,  and 
more  lately  in  his  Comment,  Gram,  Jffist,  Crit, 
im  Propfu  Min.^  Lipna^  1840. 


hem.  The  assassin,  during  a  disturbed  reign  of 
ten  years,  became  tributary  to  the  Assyrian  Pul. 
His  successor,  Pekahiah,  wore  the  crown  but  two 
years,  when  he  was  murdered  by  Pekah.  Pekah, 
after  swaying  his  bloody  sceptre  for  twenty  years, 
met  a  similar  fate  in  the  conspiracy  of  Hushea ; 
Hoshea,  the  last  of  the  usurpers,  after  another 
interregnum  of  eight  years,  ascended  the  throne, 
and  bis  administration  of  nine  years  ended  in  the 
overthrow  of  his  kingdom  and  the  expatriation  of 
his  people.  *The  Lord  was  verf  an^py  with 
Israel,  and  removed  them  ont  of  his  sight.  So 
was  Israel  carried  out  of  their  own  land  to  Assyria 
unto  this  day'  (2  Kings  xvii.  18,  23). 

The  prophecies  of  Hosea  were  directed  espe- 
cially Against  the  country  whose  sin  had  brought 
upon  it  such  disasters— prolonged  anarchy  and 
final  captivity.  Israel,  or  Ephraim,  is  the  people 
especially  addressed.  Tlieir  homicides  and  for- 
nications, their  perjury  and  theft,  their  idolatry 
and  impiety,  are  censured  and  satirised  with  a 
fjiithfhl  severity.  Judah  is  sometimes,  indeed, 
introduced,  warned,  and  admonished;  but  the 
oracles  having  relation  to  Israel  are  primary, 
while  the  references  to  Judah  are  only  incidental. 
The  prophet's  mind  was  intensely  interested  in  the 
destinies  of  his  own  people.  The  nations  around 
him  are  unheeded ;  his  prophetic  eye  beholds  the 
crisis  approaching  his  country,  and  sees  its  can- 
tons ravaged,  its  tribes  murdered  or  enslaved. 
No  wonder  that  his  rebukes  were  so  terrible,  his 
menaces  so  alarming,  that  his  soul  poured  forth 
its  strength  in  an  ecrtacy  of  erief  and  affection. 
Invitations,  replete  with  tenderness  and  pathos, 
are  interspersed  with  his  warnings  and  expostu- 
lations. Kow  we  arc  startled  witi|^  vision  of  the 
throne,  at  first  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  sending 
forth  lightnings,  thunders,  and  voices :  but  while 
we  gaze,  it  becomes  encircled  with  a  rainbow, 
which  gradually  cx^iands  till  it  is  lost  in  that 
universal  brilliancy  which  itself  had  originated 
(ch.  xi.  and  xiv.). 

The  peculiar  mode  of  instiiiction  which  the 
prophet  details  in  the  first  and  third  chapters  of 
his  oracles  has  given  risen  to  many  disputed  iheo- 
ries.  We  refer  to  the  command  expressed  in  ch. 
i.  2—'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Hosea,  Go,  take 
unto  thee  a  wife  of  whoredoms  and  children  of 
whoredoms,'  &c. ;  ch.  iii.  1,  'Then  said  the  Lord 
unto  me.  Go  yet,  love  a  woman  beloved  of  her 
friend,  yet  an  adulteress,'  &c.  What  was  the 
precise  nature  of  the  transactions  here  recorded  ? 
Were  they  real  events,  the  result  of  divine  injunc- 
tions literally  understood,  and  as  literally  ful- 
filled ?  or  were  these  intimations  to  the  prophet 
only  intended  to  be  pictorial  illustrations  of  the 
apostacy  and  spiritual  folly  and  unfaithful:  ess  of 
Israel  ?  The  former  view,  viz.  that  the  prophet 
actually  and  literally  entered  into  this  impure 
connubial  alliance,  has  found  advocates  both  in 
andent  and  modern  times.  Fanciful  theories  are 
also  rii^  ou  this  subject  Luther  supposed  the 
prophet  to  perform  a  kind  of  drama  in  view  of  the 
people,  giving  his  lawful  wife  and  children  these 
m^'Stical  appellations.  Newcome  thinks  that  a 
wife  of  fornication  means  merely  an  Israelite,  a 
woman  of  apostate  and  adulterous  Israel.  Heng- 
stenberg  supposes  the  prophet  to  relate  actions 
which  happened,  indeed,  actually,  but  not  out< 
wardly.  Some,  with  Maimouides,  imagine  it  to 
be  a  nocturnal  -vision;    while  others  make  it 
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wholly  an  allegory.  The  first  opinion  has  been 
refuted  by  HeDsstenbere  at  great  length  and  with 
much  force.  Asides  ouer  argumeuts  resting  on 
the  imparity  and  loathsomeness  of  the  supposed 
nuptial  contract,  it  may  be  argued  against  the 
external  reality  of  the  event,  that  it  must  have 
required  several  years  for  its  completion,  and  that 
the  irapressiveness  of  the  symbol  would  therefore 
be  weakened  and  obliterated.  Whichever  way 
this  question  may  be  solved ;  whether  these  oc- 
currences be  regarded  b«  a  real  and  external 
transaction,  or  as  a  piece  of  spiritual  scenery,  or 
only,  as  is  most  probable,  an  allegorical  descrip- 
tion ;  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  actions  are 
typical. 

Expositors  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  fke  mean- 
inff  of  tlie  phrase  rendered  *  wife  of  whoredoms  ;* 
whether  the  phrase  refers  to  harlotry  before  mar- 
riage, or  to  unfaithfulness  after  it.  It  m&v  afford 
an  easy  solution  of  the  diflficulty,  if  we  look  at 
the  antitype  in  its  history  and  character.  Adul- 
tery is  the  appellation  of  idolatrous  apostacy.  The 
Jewish  nation  were  espoused  to  God.  The  con- 
tract was  formed  on  Sinai ;  but  the  Jewish  people 
had  prior  to  this  period  gone  a-whoring.  Josh, 
xxiv.  2-14,  *  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side 
of  the  flood  in  old  time,  and  they  served  other 
gods.*  Comp.  Lev.  xvii.  7,  in  which  it  is  implied 
that  idolatrous  propensities  had  also  developed 
themselves  during  the  abode  in  Egypt :  so  tiiat 
the  phrase  may  signify  one  devoted  to  lascivious- 
ness  prior  to  her  marriage.  The  marria^  must 
be  supposed  a  real  contract,  or  its  significance 
would  be  lost.  Jer.  ii.  2,  *  I  remember  thee,  the 
kindness  of  thy  youth,  the  love  of  thine  espousals, 
when  thou  wentest  after  me  in  the  wilderness,  in 
a  land  that  wy  not  sown.'  Children  cf  whore- 
dona  refers  most  naturally  to  the  two  sons  and 
daughters  afterwards  to  be  bom.  They  were  not 
the  prophet's  own,  as  is  intimated  in  the  allegory, 
and  they  followed  the  pernicious  example  of  the 
mother. 

The  names  of  the  children  being  symbolical, 
the  name  of  the  mother  has  probably  a  similar 
signification,  and  may  have  the  symbolic  sense  of 
*  one  thoroughly  abandoned  to  sensual  delights.' 
The  names  of  the  children  are  Jezreel,  Lo-ruha- 
mah,  and  Lo-ammi.  The  prophet  explains  the 
meaning  of  the  appellations.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  names  refer  to  three  successive 
generations  of  ^e  Israeli tish  people.  Hengsten- 
berg,  on  the  other  hand,  argues  that '  wife  and 
children  both  are  the  people  of  Israel :  the  three 
names  must  not  be  considered  separately,  but 
taken  together.'  But  as  the  marriage  is  first 
mentioned,  and  the  births  of  the  children  are  de- 
tailed in  order,  some  time  elapsing  between  the 
events,  we  rather  adhere  to  tne  ordinary  expo- 
sition. Nor  is  it  without  reason  that  the  second 
child  is  described  as  a  female. 

The  first  child,  Jezreel,  may  refer  to  the  first 
dynasty  of  Jeroboam  I.  and  his  successors,  which 
was  terminated  in  the  blood  of  Ahab's  house 
which  Jehu  shed  at  Jezreel.  The  name  suggests 
also  the  cruel  and  fraudulent  possession  of  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth,  *  which  was  in  Jezreel,'  where, 
too,  the  woman  Jezebel  was  slain  so  ignominiously 
(1  Kings  xvi.  I ;  2  Kings  ix.  21).  But  as  Jehu 
and  his  fionilv  had  become  as  corrupt  as  their 
pfedeoessors,  the  scenes  of  Jezreel  were  again  to 
M  enacted,  and  Jehu's  race  must  perish.  Jezreel, 
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the  spot  referred  toby  the  prophet,  is  idto,  aeooM- 
ing  to  Jerome,  the  place  where  the  Assyrian  army 
routed  the  Israelites.  The  name  of  tliis  child 
associates  the  past  and  future,  symbolizes  past  sins, 
intermediate  punishments,  and  final  overthrow. 
The  name  of  tne  second  child,  LoHrohaoiah,  *  not- 
pitied,'  the  appellation  of  a  degraded  daughter, 
may  refer  to  the  feeble,  effeminale  period  which 
followed  the  overthrow  of  the  first  dynasty,  when 
Israel  became  weak  and  helpless  as  well  as  sonk 
and  abandoned.  The  favour  of  God  was  not 
exhibited  to  the  nation:  they  were  as  abject  as 
impious.  But*  the  reign  or  Jeroboam  II.  was 
prosperous ;  new  energy  was  infused  into  the 
kingdom ;  gleams  of  its  former  prosperity  shone 
upon  it  This  revival  of  strength  in  that  senera- 
tion  may  be  typified  by  the  birth  of  a  third  chiM, 
a  son,  Lo-ammi, '  not-my-people '  (2  Kings  xiv.  25). 
Yet  prosperity  did  not  bring  with  it  a  revival  of 
piety ;  still,  although  their  vigour  was  recruited, 
they  were  not  God^  people. 

The  peculiarities  of  Hoeea's  style  have  been 
often  remarked.  His  style,  says  De  Wette,  *  is 
abrupt,  unrounded,  and  ebullient;  his  rhythm 
hard,  leaping,  and  violent  The  language  is 
peculiar  and  difficult.'  Lowih  speaks  of  him  as 
the  niost  difficult  and  perplexed  of  the  prophets. 
Eichhom's  description  of  his  style  was  probably 
at  the  same  time  meant  as  an  imitation  of  it  :— 
*  His  discourse  is  like  a  garland  woven  of  a  miilti> 
plicity  of  flowers :  images  are  woven  upon  images^ 
comparison  wound  upon  comparison,  metaq>hor 
struuff  upon  metaphor.  He  plucks  one  flower, 
and  throws  it  down  that  be  may  directly  break 
pff  another.  Like  a  bee,  he  flies  from  one  flower 
bed  to  another,  that  he  may  suck  his  honey  from 
the  most  varied  ^pieces.  It  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence that  his  figures  lometimes  form  strings  of 
pearls.  Often  is  he  prone  to  approach  to  allegory 
— often  he  sinks  down  in  obscurity '  (oomp.  cS.  v. 
9;  vL  3;  vii.  8;  xiii.  3,  7,  8, 16). 

Hosea,  as  a  prophet,  is  expressly  quoted  by 
Matthew  (ii.  1 5).  The  citation  is  from  the  first 
verse  of  ch.  xi.  Hosea  vi.  6  is  quoted  twioe  by 
the  same  evangelist  (ix.  13;  xii.  7).  Quotation? 
from  his  prophecies  are  also  to  be  fomid  in  Bom. 
ix.  25,  26.  Ileferences  to  them  occur  in  1  Cor« 
XV.  55,  and  in  I  Pet  ii.  10.  Messianic  t^erences 
are  not  clearly  and  prominently  developed*  This 
book,  however,  is  not  without  them ;  but  tkey  lie 
more  in  the  spirit  of  its  allusions  than  iu  the  letter. 
Hoeea's  Christology  appears  written  not  with  mk, 
but  with  the  spirit  of  the  living  God,  on  tlie  fleshly 
tables  of  his  heart  The  future  conversion  of  his 
people  to  the  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their 
king,  their  glorious  privilege  in  becoming  sons  of 
the  living  God,  the  faithfulness  of  the  original  pro- 
mise to  Abraham,  that  the  number  of  his  spiritual 
seed  should  b«  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  are  among 
the  oracles  whose  fulfilment  will  taJce  place  only 
under  the  new  dispensation. 

HOSEA,  son  of  Elah,  and  last  king  of  Israel. 
He  conspired  against  and  slew  his  predecessor 
Pekah,  and  seized  his  dominions.  '  He  did  evU 
in  the  sig:ht  of  the  Lord,'  but  not  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  his  predecessors :  and  this,  by  die  Jewish 
commentators,  is  understood  to  mean  that  be  did 
not  like  former  kings  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xr.  30), 
restrain  his  subjects  from  going  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship.  The  mtelligence  that  Hosea  had 
entered  into  a  confederacy  with  So^  kingof  JBgypt 
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with  tiie  new  of  shaking  off  the  Assyrian  joke, 
oaused  Shalmaoeser,  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  march 
an  army  into  the  land  of  Israel ;  and  after  a  three 
years'  siege  Samaria  vas  taken  and  destroyed, 
and  the  ten  tribes  were  sent  into  the  countries 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  B.c  720  (2  Kings  xv.  30 ; 
xrii.  1-6;  xTiii.  9-12).  The  chronology  of  this 
reign  is  much  perplexed  [see  Chronologt, 
Israel! 

HOSPITALITY.  The  practice  of  receiving 
strangers  into  one's  house  and  giving  them  suit- 
able entertainment,  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
eariy  origin  of  human  society.  It  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  any  age  or  to  any  country,  but  has 
been  observed  in  all  parts  of  th^  globe  wherever 
oircnmstances  have  been  such  as  to  render  it  de- 
sirable— ^thus  a£fbrding  one  among  many  instances 
of  the  readiness  with  which  human  natnre,  in  its 
moral  as  well  as  in  its  physical  properties,  adapts 
itself  to  every  varying  condition.  Hospitality  is 
therefore  not  a  peculiarly  Oriental  virtue.  It  was 
practised,  as  it  still  is,  among  the  least  cultivated 
nations.  It  was  not  less  observed,  in  the  early 
periods  of  their  history,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  With  the  Greeks,  hospitality  was  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  religion.  Jupiter  bore 
a  name  signifymg  that  its  rights  were  under  his 
goardianship.  In  the  Odifssey  we  are  told  ex- 
pressly that  all  guests  and  poor  people  are  special 
objects  of  care  to  the  ^ods.  There  were  both  in 
Greece  and  Italy  two  kinds  of  hospitality,  the  one 
private,  the  oAer  pablic  The  first  existed  between 
mdrridnals,  the  second  was  cultivated  by  one  state 
towards  another.  Hence  arose  a  new  kind  of  social 
relation :  between  those  who  had  exercised  and 
partaken  of  the  rites  of  hospitality  au  intimate 
friendship  ensued, — a  species  of  freemasonry, 
which  was  called  into  play  wherever  the  indi- 
vidoals  might  afterwards  chance  to  meet,  and  the 
right,  duties,  and  advantages  of  which  passed  from 
father  to  son,  and  were  deservedly  held  in  the 
hi^iest  estimation. 

cat  though  not  peculiarly  Oriental,  hospitality 
has  nowhere  been  more  early  or  more  fully  prac- 
tised than  in  the  East  It  is  still  honourably  ob- 
served among  the  Arabs,  especially  at  the  present 
day.  An  Arao,  on  arriving  at  a  village,  dismounts 
at  the  house  of  some  one  who  is  known  to  him, 
saying  to  the  master,  *  I  am  your  guest.'  On  this 
the  host  receives  the  traveller,  and  performs  his 
duties,  that  is,  he  sets  before  his  guest  his  supper, 
consisting  of  br^^,  milk,  and  borgul,  and,  if  he 
is  rich  and  generous,  he  also  takes  the  necessary 
care  of  his  horse  or  beast  of  burden.  Should  the 
traveller  be  nnacquabted  with  any  person,  he 
alights  at  any  house,  as  it  may  happen,  fastens  his 
horse  to  the  same,  and  proceeds  to  smoke  bis  pipe 
until  the  master  bids  him  welcome,  and  offers  nim 
his  evening  meaL  In  the  morning  the  traveller 
parsnes  his  journey,  making  no  other  return  than 
*  God  be  with  yon '  (good  bye). 

We  find  hospitality  practised  and  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  at  the  earliest  periods  in  which 
the  Bible  speaks  of  human  society  (Gen.  xviii.  3 ; 
xix.  2 ;  xxiv.  25;  Exod.  ii.  20;  Judg.  xix.  16). 
Express  provision  for  its  exercise  is  made  in  the 
Mosaio  law  (Lev.  xix.  33;  Dent  xiv.  29).  In 
the  New  Testament  also  its  observance  is  enjoined, 
though  in  the  period  to  which  its  books  refer  the 
nature  and  extent  of  hospitality  would  be  changed 
with  the  change  that   society   had  undergone 
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(1  Pet  iv.  9;  1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Tit  i.  8;  1  Tim.  v. 
10;  Rom.  xii.  13,  Heb.  xiii.  2).  The  disposi- 
tion which  generally  prevailed  in  favour  or  the 
practice  was  enhanced  by  the  fear  lest  those  who 
neglected  its  rites  should,  after  the  example  of 
impious  men,  be  subjected  by  the  divine  wrath  to 
frightful  punishments.  Even  the  Jews,  in  *  the 
latter  days,*  laid  very  great  stress  on  the  oWiMr 
tion :  the  rewards  of  Paradise,  their  doctors  de- 
clared, were  his  who  spontaneously  exercised 
hospitality. 

The  guest,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  on  his 
appearing  invited  into  the  house  or  tent  (Gen. 
XIX.  2;  Exod.  ii.  20;  Judg.  xiii.  15;  xix.  21). 
Courtesy  dictated  that  no  improper  questions 
should  be  put  to  him,  and  some  days  elapsed  be- 
fore the  name  of  the  stranger  was  asked,  or  what 
obiect  he  had  in  view  in  his  journey  (Gep.  xxiv. 
33;.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  he  was  furnished 
with  water  to  wash  his  feet  (Gen.  xvui.  4 ;  xix. 
2 ;  1  TiuL  V.  10) ;  received  a  supply  of  needful 
food  for  himself  and  beast  (Gen.  xviii.  5 ;  xix. 
3 ;  xxiv.  25 ;  Exod.  iL  20 ;  Judg.  xix.  20) ;  and 
enjoyed  courtesy  and  protection  from  hu  host 
(Gen.  xix.  5 ;  Josh.  ii.  2 ;  Judsr.  xix.  23).  The 
case  of  Sisera,  decoyed  |md  slam  by  Jael  (Judg. 
iv.  18,  sq.),  was  a  gross  infraction  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  hospitality.  On  his  departure  the 
traveller  was  not  allowed  to  go  alone  or  empty- 
handed  (Judg.  xix.  5).  As  the  free  practice  of 
hospitality  was  held  right  and  honourable,  so  the 
neglect  of  it  was  considered  discreditable  (Job 
xxxi.  32  \  Odyst.  xiv.  56) ;  and  any  interference 
with  the  comfort  and  protection  which  the  host 
afforded,  was  treated  as  a  wicked  outrage  (Gen. 
xix.  4,  sq.).  Though  the  practice  of  hospitality 
was  general,  and  its  rites  rarely  violated,  yet 
national  or  local  enmities  did  not  fail  sometimes 
to  interfere ;  and  acoordinffly  travellers  avoided 
those  places  in  which  they  had  reason  to  expect 
an  unfriendly  reception.  So  in  Jodg.  xix.  12, 
the  *  certain  Levite  spoken  of  said,  *  We  will  not 
turn  aside  hither  into  the  city  of  a  strarger,  that 
is  nut  of  the  children  of  Israel.'  The  quarrel 
which  arose  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity  destroyed  the  relar 
tions  of  hospitality  between  them.  Regarding 
each  other  as  heretics,  they  sacrificed  every 
better  feeling.  It  was  only  m  the  greatest  ex- 
tremity that  the  Jews  would  partake  of  Samaritan 
food,  and  they  were  accustomed,  in  consequence 
of  their  religious  and  political  hatred,  to  avoid 
passing  through  Samaria  in  journeying  from  one 
extremity  of  tiie  land  to  the  other.  The  ani- 
mosity of  the  Samaritans  towards  the  Jews  ap- 
pears to  have  been  somewhat  less  bitter ;  but  they 
showed  an  adverse  feeling  towards  those  persons 
who,  in  going  up  to  the  annual  feast  at  Jerusalem, 
had  to  pass  through  their  country  (Luke  ix.  53). 
At  the  great  national  festivals  hospitality  was 
liberally  practised  so  long  as  the  state  retained  its 
identity.  On  these  festive  occasions  no  inhabitant 
of  Jerusalem  considered  his  house  his  own ;  every 
home  swarmed  with  strangers ;  yet  this  unbounded 
hospitality  could  not  find  accommodation  in  the 
houses  for  all  who  stood  in  need  of  it  and  a  large 
proportion  of  visitors  had  to  be  content  with  sudi 
shelter  as  tents  could  afford. 

HOURS.  The  ancient  Hebrews,  like  tiie 
Greeks,  were  unacquainted  with  any  other  means 
of  distinguishing  the  times  of  day  than  the  natural 
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diyisions  of  morning,  midday  or  noon,  twilight, 
and  night  (Gen.  xv.  12;  xviii.  1 ;  xix.  1, 15,  23). 
The  earliest  mention  of  hoars  occurs  in  Daniel 
(iii.  15;  iv.  19;  ▼.  5);  and,  as  the  Chaldaeans 
claimed  the  honoor  of  inventing  this  system  of 
Dotation,  it  is  most  probable  that  it  was  daring 
their  residence  in  Babylon  that  the  Jews  became 
familiar  with  their  artificial  distribution  of  the 
day.  At  all  events  no  trace  of  it  occurs  I  efore  the 
captivity  of  that  people ;  while,  subsequently  to 
their  return  to  their  own  land,  we  find  the  prac- 
tice adopted,  and,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  onivers- 
ally  established,  of  dividing  the  day  and  night 
respectively  into  twelve  eqaal  portions  (Matt.  xx. 
3-5 ;  John  xi.  9 ;  Acts  v.  7 ;  xix.  34).  The 
Jewish  horology,  however,  in  common  with  that 
of  other  Eastern  nations,  had  this  inherent  defect, 
that  the  hours,  though  always  equal  to  one 
another,  were  unequal  in  regard  to  the  seasons, 
and  that  as  their  day  was  reckoned  from  suLrise 
to  sunset,  and  not  from  the  fixed  period  of  noon, 
as  with  us,  the  twelve  hours  into  which  it  was 
divided  varied,  of  course,  in  duration  according 
to  the  fluctuations  of  summer  and  winter.  The 
mid-day,  which  with  us  is  the  twelfth  hour,  the 
Jews  counted  their  sixth,  while  their  twelfth  hour 
did  not  arrive  till  sunset  At  the  equinoxes, 
their  hours  were  exactly  of  tho  same  length  with 
ours,  and  the  time  from  which  they  began  to 
reckon  their  day  at  those  seasons  corresponded 
precisely  with  oar  six  o'clock  a.m.  ;  their  first 
hour  being  our  seven  o'clock,  their  third  (Act^ 
ii.  15),  our  nine,  their  ninth  (Acts  iii.  1),  our 
three  o'clock  p.m.,  and  their  eleventh  (Matt.  xx. 
6),  our  five.  This  equality,  however,  in  the 
duration  of  their  hours,  as  well  as  in  their  corre»- 
spondence  to  ours,  was  disturbed  as  the  season 
approached  toward!&  the  summer  or  winter  solstice. 
In  midsummer,  when  sunrise  in  Judsa  takes 
place  at  five  o'clock  a.m.,  and  sunset  at  seven  p.m., 
the  Jewish  hours  were  a  little  longer  than  ours ; 
and  tlie  only  one  of  their  hours  which  answered 
exactly  to  ours  was  the  sixth,  or  twelve  o'clock, 
while  in  all  the  rest  there  was  a  cohsidcrablc 
difference.  Their  third  hour  was  shortly  b^ore 
our  nine,  and  their  ninth  a  little  ajler  our  three. 
In  like  manner,  in  winter,  when  the  sun  rises 
at  seven  and  sets  at  five,  the  Jewish  hour  was 
proportionally  shorter  than  ours,  their  third  hour 
not  occurring  till  a  little  (ifter  our  nine,  and  their 
ninth  a  little  before  our  three.  Hence  it  is  evident 
(hat  in  order  to  determine  exactly  the  duration  of 
Daniels  silence,  for  instance  {* he  was  aslonied 
one  hour,'  Dan.  iv.  19),  or  the  exact  time  when 
the  darkness  at  Christ's  crucifixion  ended,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  particular  seasons  when 
these  incidents  occurred. 

In  ancient  times  the  only  way  of  reckoning  the 
progress  of  the  day  was  b^  the  length  of  the 
shadow — a  mode  of  reckoning  which  was  both 
contin^^t  on  the  sunshine,  and  served  only  for 
the  guidance  of  individuals.  By  what  means  the 
Jews  calculated  the  length  of  their  hours— 
whether  by  dialling,  by  the  clepsydra  or  water- 
clock,  or  by  some  horological  contrivance,  like 
what  was  used  anciently  in  Persia  by  the  Kouians, 
and  which  is  still  used  in  India,  a  servant  notify- 
ing the  intervals,  it  is  now  impossible  to  dis- 
cover. 

Besides  these  smaller  hours,  there  was  another 
division  of  the  day  into  larger  hours,  with  re- 
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ferenoe  to  the  stated  periods  of  prayer,  vis.  tiw 
third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  of  the  day  (Ps.  xIt* 
17). 

^  The  night  was  divided  into  twelve  equal  por- 
tions or  hours,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
the  day.  The  most  audent  division,  however, 
was  into  three  watches ;  the  first,  or  be^imiing 
of  the  watches,  as  it  is  called  (Lament  li.  19); 
the  middle-watch  (Jodg.  vii.  19);  and  the  nom- 
ing'watch  (Exod.  xiv.  24).  When  Jodsa  became 
a  province  of  Rome,  the  Ronoan  distribotkiti  of 
the  nfght  into  four  watches  was  introduced  [see 
Cock-crowing  and  DatJ;  to  which  divitioD 
frequent  allusions  oocnr  in  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  xii.  38;  Matt  xiv.  25;  xiil  35),  as  well 
as  to  that  of  hoars  (Matt  xxv.  13;  xxvi.  40; 
Mark  xiv.  37;  Luke  xviL  59  j  Acts  xxiii.  3a; 
Rev.  iii.  3). 

It  remains  onlj  to  notice  that  the  word  lour  is 
sometimes  used  m  Scriptore  to  denote  some  de> 
terminate  season,  as  *  nunc  hour  is  not  yet  come,* 

*  this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness^" 

*  the  hour  is  coming,*  &Ci  I 

HOUSE.  Houses  are  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, several  important  passages  of  which  cannot 
be  well  understood  wi&out  a  clearer  notion  of 
the  houses  in  which  the  Hebrews  dwelt  than  can 
be  realized  by  such  comparisons  as  we  natondl  j 
make  with  those  in  which  we  ourselves  live. 
But  things  so  different  afford  no  grounds  for 
instructive  comparison.  We  must  therefore  bring 
together  such  facts  as  can  be  collected  from  the 
Scripture  and  from  ancient  writers,  with  such 
details  from  modem  traveller  and  our  own  ob- 
servations, 9s  may  tend  to  illustrate  these  state- 
ments ;  for  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
little  substantial  difference  exists  between  the 
ancient  houses  and  those  which  are  at  this  day 
found  in  south-western  Asia. 
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Our  information  respecting  the  abodes  of  meo 
in  the  ages  before  the  Deluge  is,  however,  too 
scanty  to  afford  much  ground  for  notice. 

We  may,  therefore,  pass  over  this  early  period, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  the  later  times  m  which 
the  Hebrews  flourished. 

The  observations  offered  under  Arcuitecturk 
will  preclude  the  expectation  of  finding  among 
this  Eastern  people  an  accomplished  style  of 
building.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  Their 
ancestors  had  roved  through  the  country  as  no- 
made  shepherds,  dwelling  in  tents;  and  if  ever 
they  built  huts  they  were  of  so  light  a  fabric  as 
easily  to  be  taken  down  when  a  change  of  station 
became  necessary.  In  this  mode  of  life  solidity 
in  the  structure  of  any  dwelling  was  by  no  means 
reouired ;  much  less  were  regular  arrangement 
and  the  other  requisites  of  a  well-ordered  dwell- 
ing matters  of  consideration.     Under  such  cir- 
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eomilascoe  M  thfte,  no  improvemeDt  in  the  habi- 
tatiou  takes  place.  The  tents  in  which  the  Arabs 
now  dwell  are  in  a!l  probability  the  same  as  those 
in  which  Uie  Hebrew  patriarchs  spent  their  lives. 

On  entering  Palestine,  the  Israelites  occupied 
the  dwellings  of  the  dispossersed  inhabitants; 
and  for  a  long  tioie  ao  new  buildings  would  be 
Deeded.  The  generation  which  beoan  to  build 
new  bouses  must  have  been  bom  ana  bred  in  the 
eouotry,  and  would  naturally  erect  buildings  like 
those  which  already  existed  in  the  land.  Their 
oiode  of  building  was  therefore  that  of  the*  Ca- 
naaniles  whom  they  had  dispossessed.  Of  tkeir 
style  of  buildiuj^  we  are  not  required  to  form 
any  exalted  notions.  In  ail  the  history  of  the 
cor«i|ttest  of  the  country  by  the  Israelites,  there 
is  DO  aooount  of  any  large  or  conspicuous  build- 
ing being  taken  or  dt^stroycd  by  them.  It  would 
seem  alao  as  if  iiiere  had  been  no  temples ;  for 
we  read  not  that  any  were  destroyed  by  the  con* 
quenirs ;  and  the  command  that  the  monuments 
of  idoUtry  should  be  overthrown,  specifies  only 
altars,  groves,  and  high  places — which  seems  to 
lead  DO  the  same  conclusion ;  since,  if  there  had 
been  temples  existing  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  they 
would  doubtless  have  been  included.  It  is  also 
monifeet  from  the  history  that  the  towns  which 
the  Hebrews  found  in  Palestine  were  mostly 
small,  and  that  the  larsest  were  distinguished 
rather  liy  th«ir  number  Sum  by  the  size  or  mag- 
nificence of  their  buildings. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  Solomon's 
ImproveinentB  in  state  architecture  operated  to 
the  advancement  of  domestic  architecture.  He 
built  difFerent  palaces,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  his  nobles  and  great  officers  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  the  models  which  these  palaces 
presented.  In  the  East,  however,  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  is  little 
uifected  by  the  improvements*  in  state  buildings. 
Men  go  ou  building  from  age  to  age  as  their  fore- 
fathers built;  and  in  all  probability  the  houses 
which  we  now  soe  in  Palestine  are  such  as  those  in 
which  the  Jews,  and  the  Canaanites  before  them, 
dwelt — ^the  mosques,  the  Christian  churches,  and 
the  monasteries  being  the  only  new  features  in 
the  scene. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  many  houses 
in  Palestine  were  constructed  with  wood.  A 
ffreat  part  of  that  country  was  alwavs  very  poor 
in  timber,  and  the  mitldle  part  of  it  had  scarcely 
any  wood  at  all.  But  of  stone  there  was  no  want ; 
and  it  was  consequently  much  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  houses.  Having  premised  this,  the  prin> 
cipal  building  materials  mentioned  in  Scripture 
may  be  enumerated  with  reference  to  their  place 
in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature. 

I.  VuQKTADLE  Substances: — 

1.  ShUtim^  or  the  timber  of  the  acacia  tree, 
which  grows  abundantly  in  the  valleys  of  Arabia 
Petnca,  and  was  therefore  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  tabernacle.  Not  being,  however, 
a  tree  of  Palestine,  the  wood  was  not  subsequently 
used  in  building. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  sijcamorefig^rec^  mentioned 
in  Isa.  ix.  10,  as  a  building  timber  in  more  com- 
mon use  than  cedar,  or  perhaps  than  any  other 
wood  known  in  Palestine. 

3.  Cedar.  As  this  was  a  wood  imported  from 
r>ebanon,  it  wonld  only  be  used  in  the  higher 
class  of  buildinga. 
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4.  iij^vm-ieoMf,- which,  being  imported  from 
the  Eastern  seas,  must  have  l^n  valutHi  at  a 
high  price.  It  was  used  by  Solomon  for  pillars 
for  his  own  palace,  and  for  the  temple  (1  Kings 
X.  11,  12). 

5.  CyoreMs-wood.  Boards  of  this  were  used 
for  the  floor  of  the  Templo,  which  may  suggest 
the  use  to  which  it  was  ordinarily  appli^  (1 
Kings  vi.  15;  2  Chron.  iii.  5). 

Partteular  accounts  of  all  these  woods,  and  ol 
the  trees  which  afforded  them,  may  be  seen  under 
the  respective  words. 

II.  MiNERA.1  Substances: — 

1.  Marble.  We  find  the  court  of  the  kin^  of 
Persia's  palace  covered  with  marble  of  various 
colours  TEsth.  i.  C).  David  is  recorded  to  have 
possessea  abundance  of  marble  (1  Chron.  xxx. 
[xxix.]  2 ;  comp.  Cant  v.  13),  and  it  was  used 
by  Solomon  for  his  palace,  as  well  as  for  the 
Temple. 

2.  Porphyry  and  Granite  are  supposed  to  be 
'  the  glistering  stones,  and  stones  of  divers  colours ' 
named  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  2.  If  so,  the  mountains 
of  Arabia  Petrwa  furnished  the  nearest  source  of 
supply,  as  these  stones  do  not  exist  in  Palestine  or 
Lebanon. 

3.  Bricha,  Bricks  hardened  by  fire  were  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
(Gen.  xi.  3),  and  the  hai-d  bondage  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egvpt  consisted  in  the  maunfacture  of 
snn -dried  bricks  (Exod.  v.  7,  10-13).  This  im- 
portant building-material  has  been  noticed  under 
another  head  [Biiicks]  ;  and  it  only  remains  to 
remark  that  no  subsequent  notice  of  bricks  as 
being  used  by  the  Hebrews  occurs  after  the^'  had 
entered  Palestine.  Yet,  judging  from  existing 
analogies,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  bricks 
were  to  a  considerable  extent  employed  in  their 
buildinss. 

3.  Chalk  and  Gifptum.  That  the  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  these  materials  appears 
from  Dent  xxvii.  2 ;  and  from  Dap.  v.  5 ;  Acts 
xxiiL  3,  it  further  appears  that  walls  were  covered 
with  them. 

4.  Mortar,  a  cement  made  of  lime,  ashes,  and 
chopped  straw,  or  of  gypsum  and  chopped  straw. 
This  is  probably  meant  in  Jer.  xliii.  9;  Elzek. 
xiii.  10,  11.  20. 

5.  Atphaltum^  or  Bitumen^  which  is  mentioned 
as  bein^used  lor  a  cement  by  the  builders  of 
Bal)el.  This  must  have  been  in  the  want  of  lime- 
mortar,  the  country  being  a  stoneless  plain.  But 
the  Israelites,  who  had  no  lack  of  the  usual  ce- 
ments, did  not  employ  asphaltum  [Bitumen], 

6.  The  metals  also  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
regarded  as  building  materials:  lead,  iron,  and 
copper  are  mentioned ;  and  even  silver  and  gold 
were  used  in  combination  with  wood,  for  various 
kinds  of  solid,  plated,  and  inlaid  work  (Exod. 
xxxvi.  34,  38\ 

III.  Animal  Substances:— 

Such  8ubstanct*s  can  be  but  in  a  small  degree 
applicable  to  building.  Ivorif  houses  are  men- 
tioned in  1  Kinp  xxii.  39  ;  Amos  iii.  14  ;  most 
likely  from  certain  parts  of  the  wood- work,  pro- 
bably about  the  doors  and  windows,  being  inlaid 
with  this  valuable  substance.  Solomon  obtained 
ivory  in  great  quantities  from  Tyre  (1  Kings  x. 
22 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  21).     [IvoRY.] 

In  describing  the  houses  of  ancient  Palestine, 
there  is  no  way  of  arriving  at  distinct  notions  bat 
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by  taking  the  texts  of  Scriptaro  and  ilkvtnitiag 
them  by  the  existine  houses  of  those  parts  of 
Western  Asia  which  have  been  the  least  exposed 
to  the  changes  of  time,  and  in  nrhich  the  manners 
of  ancient  days  haye  been  the  best  preserrcd. 
Writers  on  the  subject  hare  seen  this,  and  have 
broa^ht  together  the  descriptions  of  travellers 
bearing  on  the  subject;  but  these  descriptions 
have  generally  been  applied  with  very  little  judg- 
ment, from  the  want  of  that  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  matter  which  only  actual  observation  can 
give.  Travellers  have  seldom  been  students  of 
Scripture,  and  students  of  Scripture  have  seldom 
been  travellers.  The  present  writer,  having  re- 
sided for  a  considerable  time  in  Turkish  Arabia, 
▼here  the  type  of  Scripcural  usages  has  been  better 
preserved  than  in  Eg^pt,  or  even  in  Palestine 
Itself,  is  enabled  to  speak  on  this  matter  with 
somewhat  more  precision.  Of  four  houses  in 
which  he  there  resided,  two  were  first-rate,  and 
two  were  second-rate.  One  of  the  latter  has 
always  seemed  to  him  to  suggest  a  more  satisfac- 
tory idea  of  a  Scriptural  house  than  any  of  the 
others,  or  than  any  that  he  ever  saw  m  other 
Eastern  countries.  That  one  has  therefore  formed 
tbe  basis  of  all  his  ideas  on  this  subject;  and 
where  it  seemed  to  fail,  the  others  have  usually 
supplied  the  illustration  he  required.  This  course 
he  has  found  so  beneficial  that  he  will  endeavour 
to  impart  a  clear  view  of  the  subject  to  the  reader 
by  giving  a  general  notion  of  tlie  house  referred 
to^  explaining  any  points  in  which  the  others  dif- 
fered from  it,  and  producing  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  seem  to  be  illustrated  in  the  process. 


We  may  premise  that  the  houses  present  little 
more  than  a  dead  wall  to  the  street.  The  privacy 
of  Oriental  domestic  habits  would  render  our  plan 
of  throwing  the  front  of  the  houses  towards  the 
street  most  repulsive.  On  coming  to  a  house,  oue 
finds  a  loAy  wall,  which  would  be  blank  but  for 
the  low  door  of  entrance  [Gate]  ;  over  which  is 
usually  the  kiosk,  or  latticed  window  (sometimes 
projecting  like  the  huge  bay  windows  of  Eliza- 
bethan houses),  or  screened  balcony  of  the  '  sum- 
mer parlour.*  Besiaes  this,  there  may  be  a  small 
latticed  window  or  two  high  up  the  wall,  giving 
light  and  air  to  upper  chambers.    This  seems. 
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from  the  above  tngnwintt  (No.  tll%  to  hm 
been  the  character  of  the  froota  of  ancieiit  BgJlH 
tian  bouses. 

The  buildings  which  form  tbe  house  fh>D 
towards  an  inner  square  or  court  Small  houses 
have  one  of  these  courts,  but  superior  hocees  have 
two,  and  first-rate  houses  three,  oommanicatiBe 
with  each  other ;  for  the  Orientals  dislike  asoen£ 
ing  stairs  or  steps,  and  prefer  to  gain  room  rather 
by  the  extent  than  height  of  their  habitations.  It 
is  only  when  the  boil£ng-gronnd  is  confined  br 
natui^  or  by  £>rtification8,  that  they  build  hig^ 
houses.  Not  one  out  of  four  houses  we  oarselves 
inhalHted  had  more  than  one  story ;  but,  from  the 
loftiness  of  the  rooms,  they  were  as  high  aS  houses 
of  three  stories  among  ourselves.  If  there  are 
three  or  more  courts,  ul  except  the  outer  one  are 
much  alike  in  size  and  appearance ;  but  the  o^ter 
one,  being  devoted  to  the  more  public  life  of  tbe 
occupant,  and  to  his  intercourse  with  soctetv,  is 
materially  different  from  all  the  others.  If  there 
are  more  than  two,  the  second  is  devoted  efaiefiy 
to  tbe  use  of  tbe  master,  who  is  there  attended 
only  by  his  .eunuchs,  children,  and  females,  and 
sees  only  such  persons  as  be  calls  from  tbe  tbiid 
or  interior  court  in  which  they  reside.  In  tbe  his. 
tory  of  Esther,  she  incurs  daneer  by  goiujf  from 
her  interior  court  to  that  of  the  king,  to  invite  him 
to  visit  her  part  of  the  palace ;  but  she  would  Dot 
on  any  account  have  gone  to  the  outermost  court, 
in  which  the  king  held  his  public  aadienees. 
When  there  are  only  two  courts,  tbe  innermost  is 
the  harem,  in  which  tbe  women  and  children 
live,  and  which  is  the  true  domicile  of  the  master, 
to  which  he  withdraws  when  the  claims  of  busi- 
ness, of  society,  and  of  friends  have  been  satisfied, 
and  where  no  man  but  himself  ever  enters,  or 
could  be  induced  to  enter,  even  by  strong  per- 
suasions. 

Entering  at  the  street-door,  a  passage,  usually 
sloping  downward,  conducts  to  the  outer  court; 
the  opening  from  tbe  passage  to  this  is  not  oppc 
site  the  gate  of  entrance,  but  by  a  side  turn,  to 
preclude  any  view  from  tbe  street  into  tbe  court 
when  the  gate  is  opened.  On  entering  the  outer 
court  through  this  passage,  we  find  opposite  to  us 
the  public  room,  in  which  the  master  receives  and 
gives  audience  to  his  friends  and  clients.  This  is 
entirely  open  in  front,  and,  being  richly  fitted  up. 
has  a  splendid  appearance  when  the  first  view  of 
it  is  obtained.  A  refreshing  coolness  is  sometimes 
given  to  this  apartment  by  a  fountain  throwing  np 
a  jet  of  water  in  front  of  it    Some  idea  of  tfaic 

rment  may  be  formed  from  the  annexed  cut 
212).  This  is" the  *  guest-chamber '  of  Luke 
xxii.  11.  A  large  portion  of  the  other  side  of  the 
court  is  occupied  with  a  frontage  of  lattice-work 
filled  with  coloured  glass,  beloneing  to  a  room  as 
large  as  the  guest-chamber,  apd  which  in  winter 
is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  or  serves  as  tbe 
apartment  of  any  visitor  of  distinction,  who  can- 
not of  course  be  admitted  into  the  interior  parts 
of  the  house.  The  other  apartments  in  this  outer 
court  are  comparatively  small,  and  are  used  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors,  retainers,  and  ser- 
vants. These  various  apartments  are  usually  upon 
what  we  should  call  tbe  first  floor,  or  at  least  upon 
an  elevated  terrace.  The  ground-floor  is  in  that 
case  occupied  by  various  store-rooms  and  servants* 
offices.  In  all  cases  the  upper  floor,  containing 
the  principal  rooms,  is  fronted  by  a  gallery  or 
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tdrraee,  proteeced  from  the  ran  by  a  sort  of  pent- 
house roof  fopported  by  pillars  of  wood. 
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In  hooses  having  bat  one  court,  the  rfception- 
yoom  is  on  the  grouDd-6oor,  and  the  domestic 
establishment  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house. 
This  arransement  is  shown  in  the  annexed  en- 
graving (So,  2 IS),  which  is  also  interesting  from 
&B  showing  the  use  of  the  '  pillars '  so  often  men- 


fit. 


tkned  in  Seriptare,  particularly  '  the  pillars  on 
which  the  house  stood,  and  bj  which  it  was  borne 
up '  (Jndg.  xvi.  29). 
llie  kiosk,  which  has  been  mentioned  al^ve  as 


fhmting  the  street,  over  the  gateway,  is  eoonected 
with  one  of  the  larger  rooms  already  described, 
or  forms  a  separate  apartment,  which  is  the  sum- 
mer parlour  of  Scripture.  Here,  in  the  heat  of 
the  afternoon,  the  master  louuges  or  dozes  listp 
lessly,  refreshed  by  the  air  which  circulates 
between  the  openings  of  the  ]attice<work ;  and 
here  he  can,  if  he  pleases,  notice  unobserved  what 
passes  in  the  street  In  this  we  are  to  seek  the 
summer  parlour  in  which  Ehud  smote  the  king 
of  Moab  ( Jndg.  iii.  20),  and  the  '  chamber  on  the 
wall/  which  the  Sbunamite  prepared  for  the 
prophet  (2  Kings  iv.  10).  The  projecting  cofr 
struction  over  the  reception  chamber  in  Na  219 
is,  like  the  kiosk,  towards  the  street  as  a  summei 
parlour;  but  there  it  belongs  to  the  women's 
apartments,  and  looks  into  the  court,  and  not  the 
street 

It  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  the  inner  court, 
which  we  enter  by  a  passage  and  door  similar 
to  those  by  which  we  entered  from  the  street 
This  passage  and  door  are  usually  at  one  of  the 
innermost  comers  of  the  outer  court.  Here  a 
much  more  extended  prospect  opens  to  us,  the 
inner  court  being  generally  much  larger  than  the 
former.  The  annexed  cut  (No.  214)  will  convey 
some  notion  of  it ;  but  being  a  Persian  house,  it 
somewhat  differs  from  that  which  we  have  more 
particularlv  in  view.  It  is  lower,  the  principal 
apartments  standing  upon  a  terrace  or  bank  o. 
earth,  and  not  upon  a  basement  story  of  offices ; 
and  it  also  wants  the  veranda  or  covered  gallery 
in  ftont,  which  we  find  in  Syro-Arabian  houses. 
The  court  is  for  the  most  part  paved,  excepting  a 
portion  in  the  middle,  which  is  planted  with  treea 
(usuallv  two)  and  shrubs,  with  a  basin  of  water  in 
the  miost  In  our  Arabian  house  the  two  trees 
were  palm-trees,  in  which  a  number  of  wild  doves 
built  their  nests.  In  the  second  cut  (No.  347>» 
showing  an  ancient  Egyptian  house,  we  see  the 
same  arrangement:  two  palm-trees  growing  in 
the  court  extend  their  tops  above,  and,  as  it  were^ 
out  of  the  house — a  carious  effect  frequently  no- 
ticed in  the  towns  of  South-western  Asia.  That 
the  Jews  had  the  like  arrangement  of  trees  in  the 
courts  of  their  houses,  and  that  the  birds  nested 
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in  them,  appears  from  Psa.  Ixxxiv.  2,  3.  They 
had  also  the  basin  of  water  in  the  inner  court,  or 
haram;  and  among  them  it  was  used  for  bathing, 
as  is  shown  by  David's  discovering  Bathshebu 
bathing  as  be  talked  on  the  roof  of  his  palace. 
This  use  of  the  reservoir  has  now  been  roperseded 
by  the  establishment  of  public  warm  baths  in 
every  town,  and  in  private  mansions.  Cold 
bathing  has  all  but  ceased  in  Western  Asia. 
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^  The  arratigement  of  the  iuner  court  is  tytt 
similar  to  that  of  the  outer;  but  the  whoic  is 
more  open  and  airy.  The  building  usuhlly 
occupy  two  sides  of  the  square,  of  which  the  one 
opposite  the  entrance  contains  the  principal  apart- 
ments. They  are  upon  what  we  should  call  the 
Arst  floor,  and  open  into  a  wide  gallery  or  ve- 
mnda,  which  in  good  houses  is  nine  or  ten  feet 
deep,  and  covered  by  a  wooden  penthouse  sup- 
ported by  a  row  of  wooden  columns.  This  ter- 
race, or  gallery,  is  furnished  with  a  strong  wooden 
balustrade,  and  is  usually  paved  with  squared 
ctoneii,  or  else  floored  with  boards.  In  the  centre 
of  the  principal  front  is  the  usual  open  drawing- 
room,  ou  which  the  best  art  of  the  Eastern  deco- 
rator is  expended.  Much  of  one  of  the  sides  of 
ihe  coart  front  is  usually  occupied  by  the  large 
sitting-room,  with  the  latticed  front  covered  with 
ooloured  glass,  nmilar  to  that  in  the  outer  court 
The  other  rooms,  of  smaller  size,  are  the  more 
private  apartments  of  the  mansion.  There  are 
usually  no  doors  to  the  sitting  or  drawing-rooms 
of  Eastern  houses :  they  are  closed  by  curtaius, 
at  least  in  summer,  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
doors  being  odious  to  most  Orientals.  The  same 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  fiir  as  wc  may  judge  from  the  curtains  which 
served  instead  of  doors  to  the  tabernacle,  and 
which  separated  the  inner  add  outer  chambers  of 
the  temple.  The  curtained  entrances  to  our 
Westminster  courts  of  law  supply  a  familiar  ex- 
ample of  the  same  practice. 

These  observations  apply  to  the  principal  story. 
The  basement  is  occupied  by  various  offices, 
stonfa  of  com  and  foel,  places  for  the  water-jars 
to  stand  in,  places  for  grinding  com,  baths, 
kirchcns,  &c.  The  kitchens  are  always  in  this 
inner  court,  as  the  cooking  is  perfbrmed  by 
women,  and  the  ladies  of  the  family  superintend 
or  actually  assist  in  the  process.  The  kitchen, 
open  in  front,  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  ent1*anoe 
from  the  outer  court ;  and  the  top  of  it  forms  a 
u»rruce,  which  affords  a  communication  between 
;hc  first  floor  of  both  courts  by  a  private  door, 
heldom  used  but  by  the  master  of  the  house  and 
attendant  eunuchs. 

The  kitchun  is  surrounded  by  a  bank  of  brick- 
work, on  the  top  of  which  are  the  fireplaces  formed 
in  compartments,  and  separated  by  little  walls  of 
fire-brick  or  tile.  In  these  different  compartments 
the  various  dishes  of  an  Eastern  feast  may  be  at 
unce  prepared  at  charcoal  fires.  This  place  being 
wholly  open  in  front,  the  half-tame  doves,  which 
have  tiieir  nests  in  the  trees  of  the  court,  often 
visit  it,  in  the  absence  of  the  servants,  iu  search 
of  crumbs,  &c.  As  they  sometimes  blacken  them- 
selves, this  perhaps  explains  the  obscure  passage 
in  Ps.  Ixviii.  13,  '  Though  ye  have  lien  among 
the  pots,  ye  shall  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove 
covered  with  silver,'  &c.  In  Turkish  Arabia 
most  of  the  houses  have  underground  cellars  or 
vaults,  to  which  the  inhabitants  retreat  during 
the  mid-day  heat  of  summer,  and  there  enjoy  a 
refreshing  coolness.  In  the  rest  of  the  year  these 
cellars,  or  serdaubB,  as  they  are  called,  are 
abandoned  to  the  bats,  which  swarm  in  them  in 
scarcely  credible  numbers  (Isa.  ii.  20). 

From  the  court  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  usuallv 
at  the  comer,  conducts  to  the  gallery,  from  which 
a  plainer  stair  leads  to  the  house-top.  If  the 
house  be  large,  there  are  two  or  three  sets  of  steps 
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to  the  different  sides  of  the  qnadrang:1e,  but  seldom 
more  than  one  flight  from  the  terrace  to  the  boose* 
top  of  any  one  court  There  is,  however,  a  sepa- 
rate stair  from  the  outer  court  to  the  roof,  ana  it 
is  usually  near  the  entrance.  This  will  bring  to 
mind  the  case  of  the  paralytic,  whose  friends, 
finding  they  could  not  get  access  to  Jesus  through 
the  people  who  crowded  the  court  of  the  house  in 
which  he  .was  preaching,  took  him  up  to  the  roof, 
and  let  him  down  in  his  bed  through  the  tiling,  to 
the  place  where  Jesus  stood  (Luke  v.  17-26).  If 
the  house  in  which  our  Lord  then  was  had  more 
than  one  court  he  and  the  auditors  were  certainly 
in  the  outer  one;  aiid  it  is  reasonable  to oonclnde 
that  he  stood  in  the  veranda  addressing  the  crowd 
below.  The  men  bearing  the  paralytic  therefore 
perhaps  went  up  the  steps  near  the  door;  and 
finding  they  could  not  even  then  get  near  the 
person  of  Jesus,  the  gallery  being  also  crowded, 
continued  their  course  to  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  removing  the  boards  over  the  covering  of  the 
gallery,  at  the  place  where  Jesus  stood,  lowered 
the  sick  man  to  his  feet  But  if  they  could  not 
get  access  to  the  steps  near  the  door,  as  is  likely, 
from  the  door  beinff  much  crowded,  their  alter- 
native was  to  take  him  to  the  roof  of  the  neat 
house,  and  there  hoist  him  over  the  parapet 
to  the  roof  of  the  house  which  they  desired  to 
enter. 

The  roof  of  the  house  is,  of  course,  flat  It  is 
formed  b^  layers  of  branches,  twigs,  matting,  and 
earth,  laid  over  the  rafters  and  trodden  down ; 
after  which  it  is  covered  with  a  compost  which 
acquire  considerable  hardness  when  dry.  Such 
roofii  would  not,  however,  endure  the  heavy  and 
continuous  rains  of  our  climate;  and  in  thosi* 
parts  of  Asia  where  the  climate  is  more  than 
usually  moist,  a  stone  roller  is  usually  kept  on 
every  roof,  and  after  a  shower  a  great  part  of  the 
population  is  engaged  in  drawing  these  rollers 
over  the  roofs.  It  is  now  very  common,  in  coun- 
tries where  timber  is  scarce^  to  have  domed  roofs : 
but  in  that  case  the  flat  roof,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  Elastera  habits,  is  obtaincAl  by  filling 
up  the  hollow  intervals  between  the  several  domes, 
so  as  to  form  a  flat  surface  at  the  top.  These  fiat 
roofs  are  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture ;  and  tht- 
allusions  show  that  they  were  made  to  serve  the 
same  uses  as  at  present  In  fine  weather  the  in- 
habitants resorted  much  to  them  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air,  to  enjoy  a  fine  prospect,  or  to  witnesf 
any  event  that  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood 
('i  Sam.  xi.  2;  Isa.  xxii.  1;  Matt  xxiv.  17; 
Mark  xiii.  15).  The  dryness  of  the  summer 
atmosphere  enabled  them,  without  injury  to 
health,  to  enjoy  the  bracing  coolness  of  the  night- 
air  by  sleeping  on  the  house-tops ;  and  in  order 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  prospect  in  the 
daytime,  without  inconvenience  f^m  the  sun, 
sheds,  booths,  and  tents  were  sometimes  erected 
on  the  house-tops  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22). 

The  roofii  of  the  houses  are  well  protected  by 
walls  and  parapets.  Towards  the  street  an<l 
neighbouring  houses  is  a  high  wall ;  and  toward^ 
the  interior  court-yard  usually  a  parapet  or 
wooden  rail.  *  Battlements'  of  thb  kind,  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents,  are  strictly  enjoined 
in  the  Law  (Dent  xxii.  8);  and  the  form  of  the 
battlements  of  the  Egyptian  houses,  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  engravings,  suggest  some  interesting 
analogies,  when  we  consider  how  recently  the 
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Israplittf  Iwd  qttitted  Eg}-pt  when  tbat  law  was 
deliYered. 
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Of  the  inferior  kinds  of  Oriental  dwellings, 
such  as  are  met  with  in  villages  and  very  small 
townSf  the  subjoined  is  not  an  unfavourable  spe- 
cimen. In  these  there  is  no  central  court,  but 
there  is  generally  a  yard  attached,  either  on  one 
$ide  or  at  the  rear.  The  shaded  platform  in  front 
b  such  as  is  usually  seen  attached  to  cotlee^ 
houses,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  character  of  the 
house  represented  in  No.  217.  Here  the  cus- 
tomers sit  and  smoke  their  pipes,  and  sip  their 
coffee.  'I'he  village  cabins  and  abodes  of  the 
peasantry  are,  of  course,  of  a  still  inferior  de- 
scription ;  and,  being  the  abodes  of  people  who 
live  much  in  the  open  air,  will  not  bear  com- 
parison with  the  houses  of  the  same  class  in 
Northern  Europe,  where  the  cottage  is  the  home 
of  the  owner. 

No  ancient  houses  had  chimneys.  The  word 
so  translated  in  Hos.  xiii.  3,  means  a  hole  through 
which  the  smoke  escaped  ;  and  this  existed  only 
in  the  lower  class  of  dwellings,  where  raw  wood 
was  employed  for  fuel  or  cooking,  and  where 
there  was  an  opening  immediately  over  the 
hearth  to  let  out  the  smoke.  In  the  better  sort 
of  houses  the  rooms  were  Farmed  in  winter  by 
charcoal  in  braziers,  as  is  still  the  piactice  (Jer. 
xxzvi.  22;  Mark  xiv.  54;  John  xviii.  18). 

The  windows  had  no  glass.  They  were  only 
latticed,  and  thus  gave  free  passage  to  the  air  and 
admitted  light,  while  birds  and  bats  were  ex- 
cloded.     In  winter  the  cold  air  was  kept  out  by 


veils  over  the  windows,  or  by  shutters  with  holes 
in  them  sufficient  to  admit  light  (^1  Kings  vii.  17  ; 
Cant.  ii.  9). 

In  the  East,  where  tlie  climate  allows  the 
people  to  spend  so  mvcL  of  their  time  out  of 
doors,  the  articles  of  fdmitore  and  the  domestic 


utensils  Iiave  always  been  few  and  simple.  They 
are  in  this  work  noticed  under  separate  heads 
IBed;  Lamps;  Pottkhy;  Scats;  Tables}. 
The  rooms,  however,  ahhongh  comparativeh 
vacant  of  moveables,  are  far  from  having  a  naked 
or  unfumL<;heii  appearance.  This  is  owmg  to  the 
high  ornament  given  to  the  walls  and  ceilings. 
The  walls  are  broken  up  into  varions  recesses, 
and  the  ceiling  into  compartments.  The  ceiling, 
if  of  wood  and  flat,  is  of  curious  and  complicated 
joinery:  or,  it"  vaulted,  is  wrought  into  numerous 
coves,  and  enriched  with  fret-work  in  stucco ;  and 
the  walls  are  adorned  with  arabesques,  mosaics, 
mirrors,  painting,  and  gold;  which,  as  set  off  by 
the  marble-like  whiteness  of  the  stucco,  has  a 
truly  brilliant  and  rich  effect.  There  is  much 
in  this  to  remind  one  of  such  descriptions  cf 
splendid  interiors  as  that  in  Isa.  liv.  1 1,  Vl. 

HULDAH,  or  rather  Chuldah,  wife  of  Sbal- 
lum.  a  prophetess,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
abode  in  that  part  of  Jerusalem  called  the 
Mishneh,  where  the  book  of  the  Law  was  dis 
covered  by  the  high-priest  Hilkiah.  This  pro- 
phetess was  consulted  respecting  the  denuncia- 
tions which  it  contained.  She  then  delivered  an 
oracular  response  of  mingled  judgment  and 
mercy ;  declaring  the  not  remote  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  but  promising  Josiah  that  he  should 
be  taken  from  tne  world  before  these  evil  days 
came;  B.c.  623  (2  Kings  xxii.  14-20;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  22-28).  Huldah  is  only  known  for  this 
circumstance.  She  was  probably  at  this  time  the 
widow  of  Shallum,  a  name  too  common  to  sug- 
gest any  information  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  been 
grandiron  of  one  Harhas,  *  keeper  of  the  ward- 
robe,' but  whether  the  priestly  or  the  royal  ward- 
robe is  uncertain.  If  the  former,  he  must  have 
been  a  Levite,  if  not  a  priest.  As  to  her  resi- 
dence, it  is  said  to  have  been  '  in  the  Mishneh,' 
which  the  Aulh.  Vers,  renders  *  in  the  college.' 
But  there  is  no  ground  to  conclude  that  any  school 
or  college  of  the  prophets  is  to  be  understood. 
The  name  means  *  second'  or  'double;'  and 
many  of  the  Jews  themselves  (as  Jarchi  states) 
understood  it  as  the  name  of  the  suburb  lying 
between  the  inner  and  outer  wall  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  safest  to  regard  it  as  a  proper  name  denoting 
some  quarter  of  Jerusalem  about  which  we  are 
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not  oertun,  and,  aooordingly,  to  tmnsl&te  *  in  the 
Mishneh.' 

HUNTING.  The  pnrsnit  and  captare  of 
beasts  of  the  field  was  the  first  means  of  sos- 
teoanee  which  the  human  raoe  had-  recourse  to^ 
this  mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood  having  naturallpr 
preceded  the  engagements  of  agriculture,  as  it 
presented  food  already  provided,  requiring  only  to 
be  taken  and  slaughtered ;  whereas  tilli^se  must 
have  been  an  afterthought^  and  a  later  resource, 
since  it  implies  accumulated  knowledge,  skill, 
and  such  provision  aforehand  of  subsistence  as 
would  enable  a  clan  or  a  ftmily  to  wait  till  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  matured.  Hunting  was, 
therefore,  a  buaness  long  ere  it  was  a  sport  And 
originally,  before  man  had  establishea  his  em- 
pire on  the  earth,  it  must  have  been  not  only  a 
aerious  but  a  dangerous  pursuit  In  process  of 
time,  however,  when  civilization  had  made  some 
progress,  when  cities  were  built  and  lands  cul- 
tivated, hunting  was  carried  on  not  so  much  for 
the  food  which  it  brought  as  for  the  recreation  it 
^ave  and  its  oonduciveness  to  health. 

The  East— the  cradle  of  civilization— presents 
us  with  hunting  in  both  the  characters  now 
spoken  of^  originally  as  a  means  of  support,  then 
as  a  manly  amusement.  In  the  early  records  of 
history  we  find  hunting  held  in  high  repute, 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  its  costliness,  its  dangers, 
Its  similitude  to  war,  its  capability  of  combining 
the  energies  of  many,  and  also  from  the  reli^ 
which  it  afiforded  to  the  stagnant  monotony  of  a 
court,  in  the  high  and  bounding  spirits  that  it 
called  forth.  Hunting  has  always  borne  some- 
what of  a  regal  character,  and  down  to  Uie  pre- 
sent hour  has  worn  an  aristocratic  ur.  In 
Babylon  and  Persia  this  attribute  is  presented  in 
bold  relief.  Immense  parks  were  enclosed  for 
nurturing  and  preserving  beasts  of  the  chace.  The 
monarch  himself  led  ue  way  to  the  sport,  not 
only  in  these  preserves,  but  also  over  the  wide 
surftoe  of  the  country,  being  attended  by  his 
nobles,  especially  by  the  younger  aspirants  to 
fame  and  wariike  renown. 

In  the  Bible  wc  find  hunting  connected  with 
royalty  so  early  as  in  Gen.  x.  The  great  founder 
I  of  Babel  was  in  general  repute  as  '  a  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord.'  The  patriarchs,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  herdsmen  than 
hunters,  if  respc^ct  is  had  to  their  habitual  mode 
of  life.  The  condition  of  the  herdsman  ensues 
next  to  that  of  the  hunter  in  the  early  stages  of 
civilisation ;  and  so  we  find  that  even  Cain  was 
a  keeper  of  sheep.  Tins,  and  the  fact  that  Abel 
is  designated  *  a  tiller  of  the  ground/  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  very  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  and 
pursaits  of  social  lite.  The  same  contrast  and 
simi'ar  hostility  we  find  somewhat  later,  in  the 
case  of  Jacob  and  Esau;  the  first,  *  a  plain  man 
dwelling  in  tents ;'  the  second, '  a  cunning  hunter, 
a  man  of  the  field '  (Gen.  xxv.  sq.).  The  account 
given  of  Esau  in  oonnecUon  with  his  father  seems 
to  show  that  hunting  was,  conjointly  with  tillage, 
pursued  at  that  time  as  a  means  of  subsistence, 
and  that  hunting  had  not  then  passed  into  its 
secondary  state,  and  become  an  amusement. 

In  Effypt  the  children  of  Israel  would  be  spec- 
tators of  hunting  carried  on  extensively  and  pur- 
sued in  different  manners,  but  chiefly,  as  appears 
probable,  with  a  view  rather  to  recreation  than 
subsistence.   That  the  land  of  promise  into  which 
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the  Hebrews  were  oonducCed  on  leaving  l^ypl' 
was  plentifully  supplied  with  beasts  of  the  emoe 
appears  clear  from  Exod.  xxiL  29,  'I  will  not 
drive  them  out  in  one  year,  lest  the  land  become 
desolate  and  the  beestof  the  field  multiply  against 
thee'  (comp.  Deut  iii.  22).  And  from  the  re- 1 
gulation  given  in  Lev.  xvii.  15,  it  is  manifisst  thak 
hunting  was  practised  after  the  settlement  in 
Canaan,  and  was  pursued  with  the  view  of  ob- 
tuning  food.  Prov.  xii.  27  proves  that  hunting 
animals  fur  their  flesh  was  an  established  custom 
among  the  Hebrews,  though  the  turn  of  the  pas- 
sage may  serve  to  show  that,  at  the  time  it  was 
penned,  sport  was  the  chief  fum.  If  hunting  was 
not  forbidden  in  the  <  year  of  rest,'  special  pro- 
vision was  made  that  not  only  the  cattle,  but  '  the 
beast  of  the  field '  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  and 
flcmrish  on  the  uncropped  spontaneous  produce  of 
the  land  (Exod.  xxiu.  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  7).  That 
the  lion  and  other  ravenous  beasts  of  prey  were 
not  wanting  in  Palestine,  many  passages  of  the 
Bible  make  obvious  (^1  Sam.  xvii.  34 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiii  20 ;  1  Kings  xiii  24).  The  lion  was  even 
made  use  of  to  catoh  other  animals  (Ezek.  xix. 
3^,  and  Harmeriong  ago  ranarked,  that  as  in  the 
vidnitv  of  Gaza,  so  also  in  Judsea,  leopards  were 
trained  and  used  for  the  same  purpose  (Harmery 
iv.  358 ;  Hab.  i.  8).  That  lions  were  taken  by 
pitfalls  as  well  as  by  nets  appears  from  Ezek. 
xix.  4,  8  (Shaw,  p.  172).  In  the  latter  verse  the 
words  of  the  prophet, '  and  spread  their  net  over 
him,'  allude  to  tne  custom  of  endosmg  a  wide 
extent  of  country  with  nets,  into  which  the  ani- 
mals were  driven  by  hunters.  The  spots  ihxa 
enclosed  were  usually  in  a  hilly  country  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  water-brooks;  whence  tiie  pro- 
priety and  force  of  the  language  of  Fs.  xlii.  1, 

*  As  the  (hunted)  hart  panteth  after  the  water- 
brooks.'  These  places  were  selected  because 
they  were  those  to  which  the  animals  were  in  the 
habit  of  repairing  In  the  morning  and  evening. 
Scenes  like  the  one  now  supposed  are  found  por- 
trayed in  the  Egyptian  painUngs.  Hounds  were 
used  for  hunting  in  Egypt,  and,  if  the  passage  in 
Josephus  (Antiq,  iv.  8,  9)  may  be  considered  de- 
cisive, in  Palestine  as  well.  From  Gen.  xxviL  3, 
'  Now  take  thy  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,' 
we  learn  what  arms  were  employed  at  least  in 
capturing  game.  Bulls,  after  being  taken,  were 
kept  at  least  for  a  time  in  a  net  (Is.  li.  20).  Va- 
rious missiles,  pitfiills,  snares,  and  g^ns  were 
made  use  of  in  hunting  (Ps.  xcL  3 ;  Amos  UL  5 ; 
2  Sum.  xxiii.  20).  That  hunting  continued  to  be 
followed  till  towards  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state 
appears  from  Josephus,  who  speaks  of  Herod  as 

*  ever  a  most  excellent  hunter,  for  in  one  day  he 
caught  forty  wild  beasts.'  The  same  passage 
makes  it  clear  that  horses  were  employed  in  the 
pursuits  of  the  chace. 

HUSKS.  The  word  which  is  thus  rendered  in 
the  Authorized  Version  (Luke  zv.  10)  is  really 
the  name  of  a  tree  called  in  English  Carob-tree. 
It  is  extremely  common  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
in  S^ria,  and  in  Egypt.  Celsius  states  that  no 
tree  is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud, where  its  fruit  is  stated  to  be  given  as  food 
to  cattie  and  swine :  it  is  now  given  to  horses, 
asses,  and  mules.  During  the  Peninsular  war 
the  horses  of  the  British  cavalry  were  often  fed 
on  the  beans  of  the  Carob-tree.  Both  Pliny  and 
Columella  mention  that  it  was  given  ta  fbod  to 
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iwine.  By  soHie  it  has  been  thoaght,  bat  appa- 
rently withoat  reason,  that  it  was  upon  the  hoslu 
of  this  tree  that  John  the  Baptist  fed  in  the  uril- 
demess :  from  this  idea,  ho-wever,  it  is  often  called 
8c.  John's  Bread  and  Locnst-tree. 
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•18.    [Osntonla  SniqiUL] 

The  Carob-tree  grows  in  the  soath  of  Europe 
and  north  of  Africa,  usually  to  a  moderate  size, 
but  it  sometimes  becomes  Tery  large,  with  a 
trunk  of  great  thickness,  and  affords  an  agreeable 
shade.  The  quantity  of  pods  borne  by  each  tree 
is  Tery  considerable,  beinff  often  as  much  as  800 
or  900  pounds  weight :  they  are  flat,  brownish- 
coloured,  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length,  of  a 
Bub-astringent  taste  when  unripe,  but  when  come 
to  maturity  they  secrete,  within  the  husks  and 
round  the  seeds,  a  sweetish-tasted  pulp.  When 
on  the  tree,  the  pods  have  an  unpleasant  odour ; 
but  when  dried  upon  hurdles  they  become  eat^ 
able,  and  are  valued  by  poor  people,  and  during 
famine  in  the  countries  Vhere  the  tree  is  grown, 
specially  in  Spain  and  Egypt,  and  by  the  Arabs. 
They  are  given  as  food  to  cattle  in  modem,  as 
we  read  they  were  in  ancient,  times ;  but  at  the 
best  can  only  be  considered  very  poor  fieirc. 

HY-flSNA  (Tzthoa),  (Ecclus.  xiii.  18).  Ex- 
cepting in  Ecclesiasticus  just  noted,  the  word  does 
not  occur  in  the  English  Bible,  although  there 
are  several  passages  in  the  Hebrew  canonical 
books,  where  Tzeboa,  *  streaked  *  or  *  variegated,' 
is  assumed  to  designate  the  hysna.  The  most 
noted  of  these  is  Jer.  xii.  9,  where  the  words 
which  the  Septnagint  render  *  the  cave  of  the 
hyiena,'  are  rendered  in  our  version  '  a  speckled 
bird.'  But  Bochart  and  the  continuator  of  Cal- 
met  vindicate  what  we  take  to  be  the  true  reading, 
*  the  striped  rusher,*  t.  e.  the  hyena,  turning 
round  upon  his  lair,  introduced  after  an  allusion 
in  the  pfevious  verse  to  the  lion  calling  to  the 
beasts  of  the  field  (other  hyenas  and  jackals)  to 
come  and  devour.  This  allusion,  followed  up  as 
it  11 17  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  with  a  de- 


scription of  the  pastor,  feeder,  or  rather  consumer 
or  devourer  of  the  vineyard,  treading  down  and 
destroying  the  vines,  renders'  the  natural  and 
poetical  picture  complete;  for  the  hyena  seeks 
barrows  and  caverns  for  a  lair;  like  the  dog  it 
turns  round  to  lie  down ;  howls,  tnd  occasionally 
acts,  in  concert;  is  loathsome,  savage,  insatiable 
in  appetite,  offensive  in  smell ;  and  will  in  the 
season,  like  canines,  devour  grapes,  as  the  writer 
has  himself  ascertained  by  actual  experiment 

Tzdwiy  therefore,  we  consider  proved  to  be. 
generically,  the  hveno.  The  striped  species  is 
one  of  three  or  four — all,  it  seems,  originally 
African ;  and,  by  following  armies  and  caravans, 
gradually  spread  over  Southern  Asia  to  beyond 
the  Ganges,  though  not  as  yet  to  the  east  of  the 
Bramapootra.  It  is  now  not  uncommon  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  has  extended  into  Southern  Tartary ; 
but  this  progress  is  comparatively  so  recent,  that 
no  other  than  Semitic  names  are  well  known  to 
belong  to  it.  The  head  and  jaws  of  all  the 
species  are  broad  and  strong ;  the  muzzle  trun- 
cated ;  the  tongjue  like  a  rasp;  the  teeth  34  in- 
stead of  42,  as  in  the  cattida,  but  robust,  large, 
and  eminently  formed  for  biting,  laceraUng,  and 
reducing  the  very  bone ;  the  neck  stiff ;  the  body 
short  and  compact;  the  limbs  tall,  with  only  four 
toes  on  each  foot ;  the  ftir  coarse,  forming  a  kind 
of  semi-erectile  mane  along  the  back ;  the  tail 
rather  short,  with  an  imperfect  brush,  and  with 
a  fetid  pouch  beneath  it.  In  stattare  the  species 
varies  from  that  of  a  large  wolf  to  much  less. 
Hyenas  aro  not  bold  in  comparison  with  wolves, 
or  in  proportion  to  their  powers.  They  do  not  | 
in  general  act  collectively ;  they  prowl  chiefly  in 
the  night;  attack  asses,  dogs,  and  weaker  ani-  I 
mals;  feed  most  willingly  on  corrupt  animal  I 
ofl^  dead  camels,  &c;  and  dig  into  human 


graves  that  are  not  well  protected  with  stakes 
and  brambles,  'ihe  striped  species  is  of  a  dirty 
ashy  buff,  with  some  oblique  black  streaks  across 
the  shoulders  and  body,  and  numerous  cross-bars 
on  the  legs ;  the  muzzle  and  throat  are  black, 
and  the  tip  of  the  tail  white. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  d««6,  or 
Scriptural  wolf,  when  represented  as  carrying  off 
a  lamb,  is  no  other  than  the  hyena,  unless  the 
real  wolf  has  been  extirpated;  for  zoologists 
have  not  found  the  wolf  in  Syria. 

HYMEN E'US,  a  professor  of  Christianity  at 
Ephesus,  who,  with  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20) 
and  Philetus  ^2  Tim.  ii.  18),  had  departed  ft^m 
the  truth  both  m  principle  and  practice,  and  led 
others  into  apostacy.    The  chief  doctrinal  error 
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of  thew  penonf  ooosistcd  in  maintaining  that 

*  the  resorrection  was  {xst  already.'  The  precise 
meaning  of  this  expression  is  by  no  means  clearly 
aseertained :  the  most  general  and  perhaps  best 
fonndod  opinion  is,  that  they  understood  ue  re- 
smrection  in  a  figuratiTe  sense  of  the  great 
change  produced  by  the  Gospel  dispensation. 
Most  critics  suppose  that  the  same  person  is  re- 
ferred to  in  both  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  by  the 
name  of  Hymeneos.  Dr.  Mosheim,  however, 
contends  that  there  were  two.  But  his  reasoning 
ou  the  subject  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

HYMN.  In  the  only  places  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament where  thiswora  occurs,  it  is  connected 
with  two  others  of  very  similar  import.  *  Speak- 
ing to  yourselres  in  pialms,  and  hymns,  and  spi- 
ritual songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  your 
heart  to  the  Lord '  (Eph.  v.  19 ;  Col.  iii.  16).  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  by  '  psalms  and  hymns ' 
the  poetical  compositions  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  chiefly  to  be  understood,  and  that  the  epithet 
'  spiritnai,'  here  applied  to  'songs,'  is  intenaed  to 
mark  thoie  devout  efiPusiont  which  resulted  from 
the  spiritual  gifts  granted  to  the  primitiTe  church ; 
yet  iu  1  Cor.  xtv.  26  a  production  of  the  latter 
class  is  called  '  a  psalm.'  Josephus,  it  may  be 
remarked,  uses  the  terms  '  hvmns '  and  '  songs^' 
in  reference  to  the  Psalms  of  David  (Antiq.  viL 
12.  3).  Our  information  respecting  the  hymri>- 
logy  of  the  firet  Christians  is  extremely  scanty ; 
the  most  distinct  notice  we  possess  of  it  is  that 
contained  in  Pliny's  celebrated  Epistle  ( £)i.  x. 
97):  '  They  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God.' 

The  hymn  which  our  Lord  sung  with  his  di»> 
dpies  at  the  Last  Supper  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  the  latter  part  of  the  Nailel,  or 
scries  of  psalms  which  were  sung  by  the  Jew  s  on 
the  night  of  the  Passover,  comprehending  Ps. 
cxiii.-cxviii.;  Ps.  cxiii.  and  cxiv.  being  sung  be- 
fore, and  the  rest  after  the  Passover. 
I  HYSSOP.  A  great  variety  of  opinions  have 
been  entertained  respecting  the  plant  called  esotjh, 
translated  *  hyssop'  in  the  Authorized  Version 
both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Ti'stament;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  fix  with  certainty  ou  the  plant  in- 
tA*nded.  The  first  notice  of  it  occurs  in  Exod. 
xii.  22,  where  a  bunch  of  hyssop  is  directed  to 
be  dipped  in  blood  and  struck  on  the  lintels  and 
the  two  side-posts  of  the  doors  of  the  houses  in 
which  the  Israelites  resided.  It  is  next  men- 
tioned in  Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  52,  in  the  ceremony  for 
de(^arin^  lepers  to  be  cleansed;  and  again,  in 
Num.  XIX.  6,  18,  in  prepaiing  the  water  of  sepa- 
;  ration.  To  these  passages  the  apostle  alludes  in 
!  Heb.  ix.  19  :  *  For  when  Moses  had  spoken  every 

Erecept  to  all  the  people,  according  to  the  law, 
,    e  took  the  blood  of  calves,  and  of  ffoats.  with 
;  water,  and  scarlet  wool,  and  hysMip,  and  sprinkled 
I  both  the  book  and  all  the  people.'     From  these 
I  texts  we  find  that  the  plant  must  have  been  leafy, 
and  large  enough  to  serve  for  the  purposes  of 
>  Fprinkling,  and  that  it  must  have  been  found  in 
:  Lower  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  the  conntry  towards 
I  Mount  Siiiai,  and  onwards  to  Palestine.    From 
I  the  following  passages  we  get  some  information 
respecting  the  nahits  and  the  supposed  properties 
of  the  plant    Thus,  in  1  Kings  iv.  33,  it  is  said, 

*  Solomon  spoke  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that 
is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
out  of  the  wall ;'  and  in  the  penitential  psalm  of 
David  (li.  7),  *  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I 
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shall  be  clean  :  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter 
than  snow.'  In  this  passage  it  is,  no  doubt,  ouu 
sidered  by  some  commentators  that  hy&sop  if 
used  in  a  figurative  sense ;  but  still  it  is  po^^lUo 
that  the  plant  ma;p  have  possessed  some  generr' 
cleansing  properties,  and  thus  come  to  be  em- 
ployed in  preference  to  other  plants  in  the  ci*re- 
mouies  of  purification.  It  ought,  at  all  events,  tc 
be  found  growing  upon  walls,  and  in  Palestine. 
Iu  the  account  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour, 
the  Apostle  John  says  (John  xix.  29),  *  Nov 
there  was  set  a  vessel  full  of  vineear,  and  they 
filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon 
hjftaopf  and  put  it  to  his  mouth.'  In  the  parallel 
passages  of  Matthew  (xxvii.  48)  and  Mark  (xv. 
3ti),  it  is  stated  that  the  sponge  filled  with  vinegar 
was  put  upon  a  reed  or  stick.  To  reconcile  these 
statements,  some  commentators  have  supposed 
that  both  the  f  pouge  and  the  hyssop  were  tied  to 
a  stick,  and  that  one  apostle  mentions  only  the 
hyssop,  because  he  coi.sidered  it  as  the  most  im- 
portant ;  while,  for  the  same  reasou,  the  other 
two  mention  only  the  stick;  but  the  simplest 
mode  of  explaining  the  apparent  discrepancy  is 
to  consider  the  hyssop  and  the  stick  to  be  the 
same  thing~in  other  words,  that  the  sponge  was 
affised  to  a  stick  of  hyscop. 

A  great  variety  of  plants  have  been  adduced  by 
different  authore  as  that  alluded  to  in  the  above  pas- 
sages. Some  contend  for  several  plants  belonging 
to  the  class  of  ferns,  such  as  maiden-faur,  wall-me, 
pearlwort,  and  hair-moss:  others  for  a  species  of 
wormwood,  that  it  mi^ht  be  more  distasteful  to  our 
Saviour.  The  majority,  however,  have  selected 
different  kinds  of  fragrant  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  family  of  Labiata,  several  of  which  are 
found  in  dry  and  barren  situations  in  Palestine, 
and  also  in  some  parts  of  the  Desert.  Of  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  rosemary,  Fpecies  of.  la- 
vender, of  mint,  of  marjoram,  of  thyme,  of  savory, 
of  thymbra,  and  others  cf  the  same  tribe,  resem- 
bling each  other  much  in  characters  as  well  as  in 
properties:  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
them  grow  on  walls,  or  are  possessed  of  cleansing 
properties ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  rose- 
mary, they  are  not  capable  of  yielding  a  slick, 
nor  are  they  found  in  all  the  required  situations. 
Dr.  Royle,  who  has  recently  investigated  the 
subject,  is  of  opinion  tha(  as  the  caper  plant  has 
an  Arabic  nome,  asvf,  similar  to  the  Hebrew  esscb 
or  e«/;  as  it  is  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the 
deserts  of  Sinai,  and  in  New  Jerusalem ;  as  it 
grows  upon  rocks  and  walls,  was  alwnys  supposed 
to  be  possessed  of  cleansing  qualities,  is  large 
enough  to  yield  a  stick ;  and  as  its  difiercnt  parts 
used  to  be  preserved  in  vinegar,  as  its  bods  now 
are,  he  is  warranted,  from  the  union  of  all  these 
properties  in  ibis  plant,  corresponding  so  closely 
to  those  of  the  original  est^,  in  considering  it  as 
proved  that  the  caper  plant  is  the  hifuop  or  Scrip- 


WZAN  (illMtrious),  the  tenth  'judge  of  Is- 
rael.' He  was  of  Bethlehem,  probably  the  Beth- 
lehem of  Zebulun  and  not  of  Judah.  lie  governed 
seven  years.  The  prosperity  of  Ibzan  is  marked 
by  the  great  number  of  his  children  (thirty  sons 
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•md  thirty  daughters),  and  his  'vrealth  hy  their 

marriages — for  they  were  all  married. 

I     IC H'ABOD  {where  is  the  glorv\  son  of  Pbinehas 

and  grandson  of  EH.     He  is  only  known  from  the 

I  unhappy  circumstances  of  his  birth,  which  occa- 

;8ioned  this  name  to  be  given  to  him.    The  pains 

i  of  laboar  came  upon  his  mother  when  she  heard 

I  that  the  ark  of  God  was  taken,  that  her  husband 

I  was  slain  in  battle,  and  that  these  tidings  had 

!  proved  fatal  to  his  father  Kli.    They  were  death- 

piius  to  her ;  and  when  those  around  sought  to 

cheer  her,  saying,  *  Fear  not,  for  thou  hast  borne 

a  son,'  she  only  answered  by  giving  him  the  name 

of  Ichabod,  saying,  *  The  glory  is  departed  from 

Israel '  ( 1  Sam',  iv.  1 9-22) ;  b.c.  1141.     The  name 

again  occurs  in  I  Sam.  xiv.  3  [Eli]. 

ICOT«fIUM,  a  town,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Lycaonia,  as  it  is  now,  by  the  name  of  Konich,  I 
of  Karamania,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  situated  in 
N.  lat  37«  51',  E.  long.  3-2«  40',  about  one  hun-  1 
dred  and  twenty  miles  inland  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  in  a.d.  45, 
when  many  Gentiles  were  converted ;  but  some 
unbelieving  Jews  excited  against  him  and  Bar- 
nabas a  persecntion,  which  they  escaped  with 
difficulty  (Acts  xiii.  51 ;  xiv.  1,  &c).  He  under- 
took a  second  journey  to  Iconium  in  a.d.  51. 
The  church 'planted  at  this  place  by  the  apostle 
continued  to  flourish,  until,  by  the  persecutions  of 
the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  of  the  Seljukians, 
who  made  it  one  of  their  sultanies,  it  was  nearlv 
extinguished.  But  some  Christians  of  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  churches,  with  a  Greek  metro- 
politan bishop,  are  still  found  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  not  being  permitted  to  reside  within  the  walls. 
Konieh  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus, 
upon  the  border  of  the  lake  Trogolis,  in  a  fertile 
plain,  rich  in  valuable  productions,  particularly 
apricots,  wine,  cotton,  flax,  and  grain.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  town  is  between  two  and  three 
miles,  beyond  which  are  suburbs  not  much  less 
populous  than  the  town  itself  The  town,  snbnrbi, 
and  gardens  are  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
from  streams  which  flow  from  some  hills  to  the 
westward,  and  which,  in  the  north-east,  join  the 
lake,  which  varies  in  size  with  the  season  of  the 
year.  In  the  town  carpets  are  manufactured,  and 
blue  and  yellow  leathers  are  tanned  and  dried. 
Cotton,  wool,  hides,  and  a  few  of  the  other  raw 
productions  which  enrich  the  superior  industry 
and  skill  of  the  mannfkctorers  of  Lnrope,  aie  sent 
to  Smyrna  bj^  caravans. 

The  city,  like  all  those  renowned  for  superior 
sanctity,  abounds  with  dervishes,  who  meet  the 
passenger  at  every  tui  aing  of  the  streets,  and  de- 
mand paras  with  the  greatest  clamour  and  inso- 
lence. The  bazaars  and  houses  have  little  to 
recommend  them  to  notice. 

1.  IDDO  (seasonable),  a  prophet  of  Jndah, 
who  wrote  the  history  of  Rehoboam  and  Abijah ; 
or  rather  perhaps  who,  in  conjunction  with  Se- 
raiah,  kept  the  public  rolls  during  their  reigns. 
It  seems  by  2  Chron.  xiii.  22,  that  he  named  bis 
book  Midrash,  or  *  Exposition.'  Josephus  states 
that  this  Iddo  was  the  prophet  who  was  sent  to 
Jeroboam  at  Bethel,  and  consequently  the  same 
who  was  slain  b^  a  lion  for  disobedience  to  his 
instructions  (1  Kmgs  xiii.);  and  many  commen- 
tators have  followed  this  statement. 

2.  IDDO,  grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zechariah 
Zech.  i.  1 ;  Ezra.  t.  1 ;  vi.  14). 
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S.  IDDO,  chief  of  the  Jews  of  the  Captivity 
established  at  Casiphia,  a  place  of  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  position.    It  was  to  him 
that  Ezra  sent  a  requisition  for  Levites  and  Ne- 1 
thinim,  none  of  whom  had  yet  joined  his  caravan. 
Thirty-eight  Levites  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Nethinim  responded  to  his  call  (Ezra  vLii.  17-20),! 
B.C.  457.     It  would  seem  from  this  that  Iddo  was 
a  chief  person  of  the  Nethinim,  descended  firom , 
those  Gibeonites  who  were   charged   with  the 
servile  labours  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple. 
This  is  one  of  several  circumstances  which  indi- ; 
cate  that  the  Jews  in  their  seveml  colonies  under 
the  Exile  were  still  ruled  by  the  heads  of  their ' 
nation,  and  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their, 
worship. 

4.  IDDO  (Joveh\  a  chief  of  the  half  tribe  cf 
Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan  (1  Chron.  xzvii. 
21).  I 

IDLE.  The  ordinary  uses  of  this  word  rp- 
quire  no  illustration.  But  the  very  serious  pas- 
sage in  Matt.  xii.  36  may  suitably  be  noticed  in 
this  place.  In  the  Authorized  Version  it  is  trans- 
lated, '  I  say  unto  you,  that  every  idle  word  that 
men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  an  account 
Uiereof  in  the  day  of  judgment'  The  whole 
ouestion  depends  upon  the  meaning,  or  rather  the 
torce,  of  the  term  rendered  *  idle  word,'  concern- 
ing which  there  has  been  no  little  difference  of 
opmion.  Many  understand  it  to  mean  '  wicked 
and  injurious  words ;'  but  this  interpretation  has 
been  examined  with  much  nicety  bv  Dr.  Titt- 
mann,  and  shown  to  be  untenable.  He  contends 
that  we  must  necessarily  understand  by  the  phrase 
a  certain  kind  of  words  or  discourse,  which, 
under  the  appearance  of  sincerity  or  candour,  is 
often  the  worst  possible,  and  '  condemns  a  man,' 
because  it  is  uttered  with  an  evil  purpose.  The 
meaning  of  the  expression,  then,  seems  to  be  void 
of  effect,  without  result,  followed  by  no  correspond*  ^ 
\ng  event.  Therefore  '  idle  words '  are  empty  or ' 
rata  words  or  discourse,  t.  e.  void  of  trutn,  and 
to  which  the  event  does  not  correspond.  In  short, 
it  is  the  empty,  inconsiderate,  insincere  language 
of  one  who  says  one  thing  and  means  another. 
This  Tittmann  confirms  by  a  number  of  citations ; 
and  then  deduces  from  the  whole  that  the  sense 
of  the  passage  under  review  is :  *  Believe  me,  he 
who  uses  false  and  insincere  language  shall  suffer 
^ievous  punishment :  your  words,  if  uttered  with 
sincerity  and  in^nuousness,  shall  be  approved ; 
but  if  they  are  dissembled,  although  they  bear  the 
strongest  appearance  of  sincerity,  they  shall  be 
condemned.' 

I DOLATR Y.  In  giving  a  summary  view  of 
the  forms  of  idolatry  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  it  is  expedient  to  exclude  all  notice  of 
those  illegal  images  which  were  indeed  designed 
to  bear  some  symbolical  reference  to  the  worship 
of  the  true  God,  but  which  partook  of  the  nature 
of  idolatry ;  such,  for  example,  as  Uie  golden  calf , 
of  Aaron  (cf.  Neh.  ix.  18);  those  of  Jeroboam;  i 
the  singular  ephods  of  Gideon  and  Micah  (Judg. 
viii.  27 ;  xvii.  5) ;  and  the  Teraphim. 

Idolatry  was  the  most  heinous  offence  against 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  is  most  particular  in  de- 
fining the  acts  that  constitute  the  crime,  and 
severe  in  apportionbg  the  punishment  Thus,  it 
is  forbidden  to  make  any  image  of  a  strange  god  \ 
to  prostrate  oneself  before  such  an  image,  or  be^  , 
fore  those  natural  objects  which  were  also  wor-  ' 
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shipfed  withoat  images,  as  the  snn  and  mooD 
(Deut.  iv.  19);  tosamrr  the  altars,  images,  or 
groves  of  idols  to  stand  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13) ;  or  to 
Keep  the  gold  and  silver  of  which  their  images 
were  made,  and  to  suffer  it  to  enter  the  house 
(Deut  vii.  25,  26);  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  most 
especially  to  offer  human  sacrifices ;  to  eat  of  the 
▼ietims  offered  to  idols  by  others ;  to  prophesy  iu 
the  name  of  a  strange  god ;  and  to  adopt  any  of 
the  rites  used  in  idolatrous  worship,  ana  to  tran^ 
fer  them  to  the  worship  of  the  Lord  (Deut  xii. 
30, 31).  As  for  puiiishmen^  the  law  orders  that 
if  an  individual  committed  idolatry  he  should  be 
stoned  to  death  (Deut  xvii.  2-5) ;  that  if  a  town 
was  guilty  of  this  sin,  its  inhabitants  and  cattle 
should  be  slain,  and  its  spoils  burnt  together  with 
the  town  itself  (Deut  xiii.  12-18).  To  what  de- 
cree also  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament 
IS  abhorrent  from  idolatry,  is  evident  (besides 
legal  prohibitions,  prophetic  denunciations,  and 
energetic  appeals  like  that  in  Isa.  xliv.  9-20)  from 
the  literal  sense  of  the  terms  which  are  used  as 
synonymes  for  idols  and  their  worship.  Thus 
idols  are  called  the  inane  (Lev.  xix.  4) ;  vanities 
(Acts  ziv.  15 ;  Jer.  ii.  5^;  nothing  (Isa.  IzvL  3); 
abominations  (1  Kings  xl  5) ;  and  their  worship 
b  called  whoredom. 

The  'early  existence  of  idolatry  is  evinced  by 
Josh.  zxiv.  2,  where  it  is  stated  that  Abram  and 
his  immediate  ancestors  dwelling  in  Mesopotamia 
'served  other  gods.'  The  terms  in  Gen.  xxri. 
53,  and  particularly  the  plural  form  of  the  verb, 
seem  to  show  that  some  members  of  Terah's 
.fhmily  had  each  different  gods.  From  Josh, 
'juir.  14,  and  Ezek.  xx.  8,  we  leam  that  the 
(Israelites,  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  were 
jwduced  to  worship  the  idols  of  that  country ; 
lalthougfa  we  possess  no  particular  account  of 
•their  transgression.  In  Amos  v.  25,  and  Acts 
>viL  42,  it  is  stated  that  they  committed  idolatry 
in  their  Journey  through  the  wilderness ;  and  in 
Num.  XXV.  1,  sq.,  that  they  worshipped  the 
Moabite  idol  Baal-peor  at  Shittim.  After  the 
Israelites  had  obtained  possession  of  the  promised 
land,  we  find  that  they  were  continually  tempted 
to  adopt  the  idolatries  of  the  Canaanite  nations 
with  which  they  came  in  contact  The  book  of 
Judges  enumerates  several  successive  relapses 
into  this  sin.  The  gods  which  they  served  during 
this  period  were  Baal  and  Ashloreth,  and  their 
modifications ;  and  Syria,  Sidon,  Moab,  Ammon, 
«nd  Philistia,  are  named  in  Judg.  x.  r>,  as  the 
sources  from  which  they  derived  their  idolatries. 
Then  Samuel  appears  to  have  exercised  a  bene- 
ficial influence  m  weaning  the  people  from  this 
iblly  (1  Sam.  vii.) :  and  the  wor&ip  of  the  Lord 
acquired  a  gradually  increasing  hold  on  the  na- 
tion until  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  was  induced 
in  his  old  age  to  permit  the  establishment  of 
idolatry  at  Jerusalem.  On  the  division  of  the 
nation,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (besides  adhering 
to  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  to  the  last)  was  specially 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Baal,  which  Ahab  had 
renewed  and  carried  to  an  unprecedented  height ; 
and  although  the  energetic  measures  adopted  by 
Jehu,  and  afterwards  by  the  priest  Jehoiada,  to 
suppress  this  idolatry,  may  have  been  the  cause 
why  there  is  no  later  express  mention  of  Baal, 
yet  it  is  evident  from  2  Kings  xiii.  6,  and  xvii. 
10,  that  the  worship  of  Asherah  continued  until 
tiio  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes.    This  event 
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also  introduced  the  peculiar  idolatries  of  the  As- 
syrian oolonislB  into  Samaria.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  on  the  other  hand,  idolatry  cmitmiied 
during  the  two  succeeding  reigns;  wassuppreswd 
for  a  time  by  Asa  (1  Kings  xv.  12);  was  revived 
in  consequence  of  Joram  marrying  into  the  fhmily 
of  Ahab;  was  continued  by  Ahaz;  received  a 
check  from  Hesekiah;  broke  out  agun  more 
violently  under  Manasseh;  until  Josiah  made 
the  most  vigorous  attempt  to  suppress  it  Bat 
even  Josiah's  efforts  to  restore  the  wordiip  of  the 
Lord  were  ineffectual;  for  the  later  prophets, 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  and  Esekiel,  still  contiDue 
to  utter  reproofs  against  idolatry.  Nor  did  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  under  Jehoiachim  awaken 
this  peculiarly  sensual  people;  for  Esekiel  (viit) 
shows  that  those  who  were  left  in  Jerusalem 
under  the  government  of  Zedekiah  had  given 
themselves  up  to  many  kinds  of  idolatry ;  and 
Jeremiah  (xliv.  8)  charges  those  inhabitants  of 
Judah  who  had  found  an  asylum  in  Egypt,  with 
having  turned  to  serve  the  gods  of  that  country. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  after  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  they  appear,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  history,  to  have  been  permanentiy  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  degree  to  which  their 
former  idolatries  had  been  an  insult  to  God,  and 
a  degradation  of  their  own  understanding— an 
advance  in  the  culture  of  the  nation  which  may 
in  part  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Persian 
abhorrence  of  images,  as  well  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  exile  as  a  chastisement  In  this  state  they 
continued  until  Antiochus  Epiphanes  made  the 
last  and  fruitless  attempt  to  establish  the  Greek 
idolatry  in  Palestine  (1  Mace  i.). 

The  particular  forms  of  idolatir  into  which 
the  Israelites  fell  are  described  under  the  names 
of  the  different  gods  which  they  worshipped 
[  AaHTORETH,  Baal,  &c.]  :  the  general  features  of 
their  idolatry  require  a  brief  notice  here.  Ac- 
cording to  Movers,  the  religion  of  all  the  idola- 
trous Syro-Arabian  nations  was  a  deification  of 
the  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  an  adoratiou  of 
those  objects  in  which  these  poweni  are  considered 
to  abide,  and  by  which  they  act  The  deity  is 
thus  the  invisible  power  in  nature  itself,  that 
power  which  manifests  itself  as  the  generator, 
sustaxner,  and  destroyer  of  its  works.  This  view 
admits  of  two  modifications :  either  the  separate 
powers  of  nature  are  regarded  as  so  many  dif- 
ferent gods,  and  the  objects  by  which  these 
powers  are  manifested — as  the  sun,  moon,  &c. — 
are  regarded  as  their  images  and  supporters;  or 
the  power  of  nature  is  considered  to  be  one  and 
indivisible,  and  onlv  to  differ  as  to  the  forms 
under  which  it  manifests  itself.  Both  views  co- 
exist in  almost  all  religions.  The  most  simple 
and  ancient  notion,  however,  is  that  which  con- 
ceives the  deitv  to  be  in  a  human  form,  as  male 
and  female,  and  whicli  considers  the  male  sex  to 
be  the  type  of  its  active,  generative,  and  destruc- 
tive power ;  while  that  passive  power  of  nature 
whose  function  is  to  conceive  and  bring  forth,  is 
embodied  under  the  female  form.  The  human 
form  and  the  diversi^  of  sex  lead  naturally  to 
the  different  ages  of  life— to  the  old  man  and  tho 
youth,  the  matron  and  the  virgin— according  to 
the  modifications  of  the  conception;  and  the 
myths  which  represent  the  mflnenees,  the  changes, 
the  laws,  and  the  relations  of  these  natural  powers 
under  the  saored  histories  of  such  gods,  oonstitote 
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Those  who  saw  the  deity  maniftsted  b^,  or 
oonoeived  him  as  resident  in,  anj  natural  objects, 
eottld  not  fiul  to  regard  the  snn  and  moon  as  the 
potent  mlers  of  day  and  night,  and  the  sources 
of  those  influences  on  which  all  animated  nature 
depends.  Hence  star-worship  forms  a  prominent 
feature  in  all  the  fidse  religions  mentioned  in  the 
Biblcb  Of  this  character  cbiefly  were  the  Egyp- 
tian, the  Canaanite,  the  Chaldsean,  and  the  Per- 
sian religions.  The  Persian  form  of  astrolatry, 
howcTer,  deserves  to  be  distingnished  fix>m  the 
others ;  for  it  allowed  no  images  nor  temples  of 
the  god,  but  worshipped  him  in  his  purest  sym- 
bol, fire.  It  isunderatood  that  this  form  is  alluded 
to  in  most  of  those  passages  which  mention  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  heavenly  host,  by 
incense,  on  heights  (2  Kings  xxiiL  6,  19;  Jer. 
xix.  13).  The  other  form  of  astrolatry,  in  which 
the  idea  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  is  blended 
with  the  worship  of  the  god  in  the  form  of  an 
idol,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  mytholo|;;y  (as 
may  be  seen  in  the  relations  of  Baal  and  his  oo^ 
nates  to  the  sun),  easily  degenerates  into  lasci- 
Tionsness  and  cruel  rites. 

The  imaces  of  the  gods  were,  as  to  material,  of 
stone,  wood,  silver,  and  gold.  Those  of  metal 
had  a  trunk  or  stock  of  wood,  and  were  covered 
with  plates  of  silver  or  gold  (Jer.  x.  4) ;  or  were 
cast  The  general  rites  of  idolatrous  worship 
consist  in  burning  incense ;  in  offering  bloodless 
sacrifices,  as  the  cbn^h-cakes  and  libations  in  Jer. 
vii.  18,  and  the  raisin-cakes  in  Hos.  ill.  1 ;  in 
sacrificing  vietims  (1  Kings  xviii.  26),  and 
eroecially  in  human  sacrifices  [Mouxni].  These 
offerings  were  made  on  high  places,  hills,  and 
rooft  of  honses,  or  in  shady  groves  and  valleys. 
Some  forms  of  idolatrous  worship  had  libidinous 
orgies  [AsHToasTH].  Divinations,  oracles 
(8  icings  1.  2),  and  rabdomancy  (Hos.  iv.  12)  form 
a  part  of  many  of  these  fklse  religions.  The 
priesthood  was  generally  a  numeroos  bodv ;  and 
where  persons  of  both  sexes  were  attached  to  the 
service  of  any  god,  that  service  was  in&mously 
immoral.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Pentateuch 
makes  no  mention  of  any  temple  of  idols;  after^ 
wards  we  read  often  of  such. 

IDVMJE/A  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
name  Edom.  It  was  derived  from  Isaac's  son 
JEdom,  otherwise  called  Esau,  the  «lder  twin- 
brother  of  Jacob  [Ebau].  It  sisnifies  red,  and 
seems  first  to  have  been  suffgestea  by  his  appear- 
ance at  his  birth,  when  *  he  came  out  all  red ' 
(i.e.  covered  with  red  hair.  Gen.  xxv.  25),  and 
was  afterwards  more  formally  and  permanently 
imposed  on  him  on  account  of  his  unworthy  dis- 
posal of  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  red  lentiles 
(Gen.  xxv.  SO).  The  region  which  came  to  bear 
his  name  is  the  mountainous  tract  on  the  east  side 
of  the  great  valleys  el-Ghor  and  el- Arabah,  extend- 
ing between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Elanitic  Galf 
of  the  Bed  Sea.  Into  this  district  Esau  removed 
during  his  lather's  lifetime,  and  his  posterity 
gradually  obtained  posse»ion  of  it^  the  country 
which  God  had  assigned  for  their  Inheritance  in 
the  prophetic  blessing  pronounced  by  his  fother 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxviL  S9,  40;  xxxii.  3;  Deut  ii. 
5-12,  22).  Previously  to  their  occupation  of  the 
country,  it  was  called  Mmmt  Seir,  a  designation 
mdeed  which  it  sever  entirely  lost    The  word 


asir  means  hairy  (being  thus  synonymous  with 
Esau),  and,  when  applied  to  a  country,  may  sig- 
nify rugged,  mountainousj  and  so  says  Josephus 
(^Antiq,  i.  20.  8) :  *  Esau  named  the  country 
"Roughness"  from  his  own  hairy  roughness.' 
But  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  we  read  of  an  individual 
of  the  name  of  Seir,  who  had  before  this  inhabited 
the  land,  and  from  whom  it  may  have  received 
its  first  appellation. 

The  first  mention  made  of  Mount  Seir  in  Scrip- 
ture is  in  Gen.  xiv.  6,  where  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  confederates  are  said  to  have  smitten  *  the 
Horim  in  their  Mount  Seir.'  Among  the  earliest 
human  habitations  were  caves,  either  formed  by 
nature  or  easily  excavated,  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  these  the  mountains  of  Edom  afforded 
peculiar  fodlities.  Hence  the  designation  given 
to  the  Aboriginal  inhabitants— /Tmai,  %,e.  cave- 
dwellers,  an  epithet  of  similar  import  with  the 
Greek  Thtglodytee.  Even  in  the  days  of  Jerome 
'  the  whole  of  &e  southern  part  of  Numsea,  from 
Sleutheropolis  to  Petra  anid  AUa,  was  foil  of 
caverns  used  as  dwellings  on  account  of  the  sun's 
excessive  heat;*  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  possessors  of  the  country  in  every  ag^ 
occupied  similar  habitations,  many  traces  of 
which  are  yet  seen  in  and  near  Petra,  the  re- 
nowned metropolis. 

We  are  informed  in  Dent,  a  12,  that  •  the 
children  of  Esau  succeeded  [maara,  inherited]  the 
Horim  when  they  had  destroyea  them  from  be- 
fore them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead,  as  Israel  did 
unto  the  land  of  his  possession,  which  Jehovah 

Sve  unto  them.'  Froni  this  it  may  be  inferred, 
It  the  extirpation  of  the  Horim  by  the  Esanites 
was,  like  that  of  the  Canaanites  by^  Israel, 
very  gradual  and  slow.  From  Genesis  xxxvi. 
(compare  1  Chron.  i.)  we  learn  this  much 
of  the  political  constitution  of  the  Seirite  Abori- 
gines, that,  like  the  Esauitet  and  Israelites, 
mey  were  divided  into  tribes,  and  these  tribes 
were  subdivided  into  fkmilies— the  very  polity 
which  still  obtains  amonff  the  Arabs  by  whom 
Tdnnuea  is  now  peopled.  £ach  tribe  had  its  own 
j'iUtt/'—n  term  which  is  unhappilr  rendered  in 
the  English  Version  by  *  Duke  '—for  though  that 
hBhr  no  doubt,  the  ra£cal  meaning  of  the  Latin 
dttXf  a  *  leader,'  it  now  only  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
feudal  tide  of  nobility.  Of  these  chiefs  of  the 
Horites  aeven  are  enumerated,  via.,  Lotan,  Shobal, 
Zibeon,  Anah,  Dishon,  Eser,  and  Dishan.  The 
only  one  of  these  who  is  spoken  of  as  related  to 
the  other  is  Anah,  the  son  of  Zibeon.  The  pr»> 
mitive  and  pastoral  character  of  the  people  is  in- 
cidentallv  brought  out  bv  the  circumstance  that 
this  Anah,  though  a  chiefbdn's  son,  was  in  the 
habit  of  tending  nis  father's  asses.  It  was  when 
thus  employed  that  he  found  in  the  wilderness 
eth-ha-yemim,  rendered  in  the  English  Version  by 
<  the  mules,'  but  meaning  more  probably  *  the  hot 
springs ;'  and  thus  interpreted,  the  passage  seems 
to  be  an  intimation  that  he  was  ue  first  to  dis- 
cover the  fkcolty  with  which  asses  and  other 
animals  are  endowed,  of  snuffing  the  moisture  of 
the  air,  and  thus  sometimes  leading  to  the  oppor- 
tune discovery  of  hidden  waters  in  the  desert 
There  is  in  the  country  to  th^  sooth-east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (which  formed  part  of  the  Seirite  pos- 
sessions), a  place,  KaUirhoS,  celebrated  among 
the  Greeks  smd  Romans  for  its  warm  baths,  and 
which  has  been  visited  by  modem  travellers. 
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Esau  first  married  into  two  Canaanitidi  ikn^efl 
of  the  Hittite  and  Hivite  tribes  (Gen.  xxtI  34 ; 
xxxYi.  2 ;  in  one  or  other  of  which  places,  how- 
ever,  the  text  seems  cormpt) ;  bat  anxious  to 
propitiate  his  offended  parents*  he  next  formed  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  one  of  the  race  of 
Abraham,  yis.,  Mahalath,  otherwise  called  Bashd- 
math,  daughter  of  Ishmael,  and  sister  of  Ne- 
baioth,  whose  descendants,  the  Nabathiieans,  by  a 
sin^ar  coincidence,  obtained  in  after-times  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Edom  (Gren.  xxriii.  9). 
Esaa's  first-bom  (by  Adah  or  Bashemath,  ^  the 
daughters  of  Heth)  was  Eliphas,  whose  son 
Teman  gave  name  to  a  district  of  the  country 
(Gen.  xxxTi.  11,  84 ;  1  Chron.  i.  45;  Ezek.  xxv, 
IS;  Obad.  Terse  9).  The  Temanites  were  re- 
nowned for  their  wisdom  ( Jer.  xlix.  7, 20 ;  Bamch 
In.  22,  23).  The  chief  speaker  in  the  book  of 
Job  is  another  Eliphaz,  a  Temanite,— which  is 
one  of  the  cilcamstanees  that  have  led  many  to 
place  the  scene  of  that  story  in  the  land  of  Edom 
[Job].  The  name  of  Teman  was  preserred  to 
the  di^B  of  Ensebius  in  that  of  Thaiman,  a  small 
town  fiye  Roman  miles  from  Petra.  Another  son 
of  the  first-mentioned  Eliphas  was  AmaUkt  who 
is  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  the  luither 
of  the  Amalekites,  one  of  the  doomed  nations  of 
Canaan,  of  whom  we  hear  so  early  as  the  age  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiy.  7). 

As  a  m<xiem  Arab  Mheikh  is  often  foond  to  ez- 
eroise  influence  fkr  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  here- 
ditary domain,  so  in  the  list  of  the  Edomite  emir$ 
preserred  by  Mooes  we  have  perhaps  only  the 
names  of  the  more  distinguished  individuals  who 
ac<^uired  more  or  less  authority  over  all  the  tribes. 
This  oligarchy  appears  gradually  to  have  changed 
into  a  monarchy,  as  mippened  too  amonff  the 
Israelites ;  for  in  addidon  to  the  above  mention^i 
lists,  both  of  Horite  and  Esaoite  loulers,  we  have, 
at  G^.  XXX vi.  31,  a  catalogue  of  eight  kinn 
(Bela,  Jobab,  Husham,  Ha&d,  Samfah,  Said, 
Baai-hanan,  Hadar  or  Uadad)  who  *  rngned  in 
the  land  of  Edom  before  there  reigned  any  king 
oxer  the  children  of  Israel.'  It  is  not  necessarv 
to  suppose  that  this  was  said  by  Moses  prophetic 
caUtf:  it  is  one  of  those  passages  which  may 
have  been  inserted  by  Ezra  when  finally  arrang- 
ing the  canon,  inasmuch  tA  it  occurs  also  in  the 
first  book  of  Chronicles,  of  which  he  is  the  re- 
puted compiler.  The  period  when  this  diange  to 
tepX  government  took  place  in  Idumsa  can  only 
be  matter  of  conjecture.  In  the  Song  of  Moses 
(Exod.  XV.  15^  it  is  said  that  at  the  tidings  of 
Israers  triumpnant  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  the 
rulers  or  princes  {AUuf)  of  Edom  trembled  with 
a&ight,  but  when,  some  forty  years  afterwards, 
application  had  to  be  made  by  the  Israelites  for 
leave  to  traverse  the  land  of  Edom,  it  was  to  the 
kinp:  {Melek)  that  the  request  was  addressed 
(Num.  zx.  14).  The  road  by  which  it  was  sought 
to  penetrate  the  country  was  termed  *  the  king's 
highway'  (ver.  17),  supposed  by  Robinson  to  be 
.the  Wady  el-Ghnweir,  fi>rit  is  almost  the  only 
valley  that  affords  a  direct  and  easy  passage 
through  those  mountains.  From  a  comparison  of 
these  uoidents  it  may  be  inferred  that  tne  chanee 
in  the  form  of  government  took  place  during  the 
wanderings  of  tne  Israelites  in  the  desert,  unless 
we  suppose,  with  RosenmuHer,  that  it  was  only 
this  north-eastern  pert  of  Edom  which  was  now 
snbject  to  a  monarch,  the  rest  of  the  ooontiy  re- 
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malnlng  under  the  sway  of  its  former  ehieftifait. 
But  whether  the  regal  power  at  this  period  em- 
braced the  whole  territory  or  not,  perhaps  it  did 
not  supplant  the  ancient  coostitotion,  but  was 
rather  grafted  on  it,  like  the  authority  of  the 
Judges  in  Israel,  and  of  Saul,  the  first  king, 
which  did  not  materially  interfere  with  the  go- 
vernment that  previously  existed.  It  ftirther  ap- 
pears, firom  the  list  of  idnm«an  kings,  that  the 
monarchy  was  not  hereditary,  but  elective  (for  no 
one  is  spoken  of  as  the  son  or  relative  of  his  pre- 
decessor) ;  or  probably  that  chieftain  was  acknow- 
ledged as  sovereign  who  was  best  able  to  vindi- 
cate his  claim  by  foree  of  arms.  Every  succes- 
sive king  appears  to  have  selected  his  own  seat  of 
government:  the  places  mentioned  as  having 
enjoyed  that  distinctimi  are  Dinhabah,  Avith, 
Pagu  or  Pai.  Even  foreigners  were  not  excluded 
ftt>m  the  throne,  for  the  successor  of  Samlah  of 
Masrekah  was  Saul,  or  Shaul,  *  of  Rechoboth,  on 
the  river.'  The  word  *  Rechoboth '  means,  liter- 
ally, itretUf  and  was  a  not  uncommon  name 
given  to  towns;  but  the  emphatic  addition  of 

*  the  river,'  points  evidently  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
between  Rakkah  and  Anak,  on  that  river,  tbere 
are  still  the  remains  of  a  place  called  by  the 
Arabs  Rachabath-Malik-Ibn  Tank.  In  the  age 
of  Solomon  we  read  of  one  Hadad,  who  '  was  of 
the  king's  seed  in  Edom '  (1  Kings  xi.  14) ;  from 
which  some  Have  conjectured  that  by  that  ^riod 
there  was  a  royal  dynasty  of  one  particular 
family ;  but  all  that  the  expression  may  imply 
is,  that  he  was  a  Mood-relation  of  the  last  king  of 
the  country.  Hadad  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
early  sovereigns '  who  smote  Midian  in  the  field  of 
Moab'  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35). 

The  tmbrotherly  fond  which  arose  between 
Esau  and  Jaoob  was  prolonged  for  acres  between 
their  posterity.  The  Israelites,  indeed,  were  com- 
manded 'not  to  abhor  an  Edomite,  for  he  was 
their  brother'  (Dent  xxiii.  7);  but  a  variety  of 
circumstances  occurred  to  provoke  and  perpetuate 
the  hostility.  The  first  tmie  they  were  brought 
into  direct  collision  was  when  the  Edomites, 
though  entreated  by  their  *  brother  Israel,'  reftised 
the  latter  a  passage  through  their  territories ;  and 
they  had  consequently  to  make  a  retrograde  and 
toilsome  march  to  the  Gulf  of  Elath,  whence  they 
had  to  *  compass  the  land  of  Edom '  by  the  moun- 
tain desert  on  the  east  We  do  not  again  hear  of 
the  Edomites  till  the  days  of  Saul,  who  warred 
against  them  with  partial  success  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
47);  bat  their  entire  subjugation  was  reserved 
for  Darid,  who  first  signally  vanquished  them  in 
the  Valley  of  Salt  (supposed  to  be  in  the  Gh6r, 
beside  U§dttm,  the  Mountain  of  Salt);  and 
finally  placed  garrisons  in  all  their  country  (2 
Sam.  vui.  14 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  11-13 ;  1  Kings  xi. 
15.  Comp.  the  inscription  of  Pi.  Ix.  and  v.  8, 
9 ;  cviii.  9, 10,  where  *  Uie  strong  dtr '  may  denote 
Selah  or  Petra).  Then  were  ftililled  the  pro- 
phecies in  Gen.  xxv.  23  and  xxvii.  40,  that  the 

*  elder  should  serve  the  younger  ;*  and  ahio  the 
prediction  of  ^laam  (Num.  xxiv.  18),  that  Edom 
and  Seir  shdld  be  for  possessions  to  IsraeL 
Solomon  created  a  naval  station  at  Eiion-geber, 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Elath,  the  modem 
Akaba  (1  IKngs  ix.  26 ;  2  Chron.  viiL  IS).  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  reign  an  attempt  was  made 
to  restore  the  independence  of  the  country  by  one 
Hadad,  an  Idunuean  prince,  who»  when  a  child* 
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Ind  been  carried  iDto  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Dayid's 
invasion,  and  bad  tbere  married  the  sister  of  Tab- 
Danes  the  qaeen  (1  Kinga  xL  14-23)  [Hadad]. 
If  Edom  then  sooceeded  in  shaking  off  the  yoke, 
It  was  only  for  a  season,  since  in  the  days  of  Jeho* 
shaphat,  the  fourth  Jewish  monarch  from  Solomon, 
it  is  said,  '  there  was  no  kin^  in  Edom ;  a  deputy 
was  king  ;*  t.«.  he  acted  as  viceroy  for  the  king  of 
Judah.  For  that  the  latter  was  still  master  of  the 
country  is  evident  from  the  hct  of  his  having 
fitted  out,  like  Solomon,  a  fleet  at  Ezion-geber 
(1  Kings  xxii.  47,  48 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  36,  37).  It 
was,  no  doubt,  his  deputy  (called  king)  who 
joined  the  confederates  of  Judah  and  Israel  in 
their  attack  upon  Moab  (2  Kings  iii.  9,  12,  26). 
Vet  there  seems  to  have  been  a  partial  revolt  of 
the  Edomites,  or  at  least  of  the  mountaineers  of 
Seir,  even  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron. 
XX.  22);  and  under  his  successor,  Jehorom,  they 
wholly  rebelled,  and  <made  a  king  over  them- 
selves '  (2  Kings  viii.  20,  22 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  8, 10). 
From  its  being  added  that,  notwithstanding  the 
temporarr  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  *£dom 
revolted  irom  under  the  hand  of  Judah  unto  this 
day,'  it  is  probable  that  the  Jewish  dominion 
was  never  completely  restored.  Amaziah,  indeed, 
invaded  the  country,  and  having  taken  the  chief 
city,  Selah  or  Petra,  he,  in  memorial  of  the  oon- 
Quest,  changed  its  name  to  Joktheel  (q.  d.  sub- 
dued of  G^);  and  his  successor,  Uzziah,  re- 
tained possession  of  Elath  (2  Kings  xiv.  7 ;  2 
Chron.  xxv.  11-14;  xxvi.  3)1  But  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz,  hordes  of  Edomites  made  incuruons  into 
Judah  and  carried  away  captives  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  17).  About  the  same  period  Rezin,  king 
of  Syria,  expelled  the  Jews  from  Elath,  which 
(according  to  the  correct  reading  of  2  Kings  xvL 
6)  was  thenceforth  occupied  by  the  Edomites. 
Now  was  fhlfiUed  the  other  part  of  Isaac's  pre- 
diction, viz.  that,  in  course  of  time,  Esau  '  should 
take  his  brother's  yoke  fix>m  off  his  neck'  (Gen. 
xxYii.  40).  It  appears  from  various  incidental 
expressions  in  the  later  prophets,  that  the  Edomites 
employed  their  recoveit»d  power  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  territo^  in  all  directions.  They 
spread  as  far  south  as  Dedan  in  Arabia,  and  north- 
ward to  Bozrah  in  the  Hauran;  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  Bozrah  of  Scripture  may  not  have 
been  a  place  in  Idumsea  Proper  (Isa.  xxxiv.  6 ; 
Ixiii.  1 ;  Jer.  xlix.  7,8-20;  Ezek.zxv.  13  ;  Amos 
i.  12).  When  the  Chaldseans  invaded  Judah, 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Edomites  became  their 
willing  auxiliaries,  and  triumphed  with  fiendish 
malignity  over  the  ruin  of  their  kinsmen  the  Jews, 
of  whose  desolated  land  they  hoped  to  obtain  a 
large  portion  to  themselves  (Obaa.  verses  10-16; 
Ezek.  xxv.  12-14 ;  xxxv.  3-10 ;  xxxvi.  5 ;  Lament. 
iv.  21).  By  this  circumstance  the  hereditary 
hatred  of  the  Jews  was  rekindled  in  greater  fury 
than  ever,  and  hence  the  many  dire  denunciations 
of  the  *  daughter  of  Edom,'  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Hebrew  prophets  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  7-9 ;  Obad^o*- 
nm ;  Jer.  xlix.  7 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  and  xxxv.).  From 
the  language  of  Malachi  (i.  2,  3),  and  also  from 
the  accounts  preserved  by  Josephus  {Antiq^  x.  9. 
7),  it  would  seem  that  the  Edomites  did  not 
wholly  escape  the  Chaldsan  scourge ;  but  instead 
of  being  carried  captive,  like  the  Jews,  they  not 
only  retained  possession  of  their  own  territory, 
but  became  masters  of  the  south  of  Judah,  as  far 
as  Hebron  ^1  Mace.  v.  65,  oomp.  with  Ezek. 
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xxxv.  10 ;  xxxvi.  5).  Here,  however,  they  were, 
in  course  of  time,  successfully  attacked  by  the 
Maccabees,  and  about  b.c.  125,  were  finally  sub- 
dued by  JohiiUlyrcanus,  who  compelled  them  to 
submit  to  circumcision  and  other  Jewish  rites, 
with  a  view  to  incorporate  them  with  the  nation 
(1  Mace.  V.  3,  65;  2  Mace  x.  16;  xii.  32; 
Joseph.  Antiq,  xiii.  9.  1 ;  15,  4).  The  amalga- 
mation, however,  of  the  two  races  seems  never  to 
have  been  effected,  for  we  afterwards  hear  of 
Antipater,  an  Idumsean  by  birth,  being  made  by 
Caesar  procurator  of  all  Judeea;  and  his  son, 
commonly  called  Herod  the  Great,  was,  at  the 
time  of  Christ's  birth,  king  of  Judsea,  includmg 
Idumsea ;  and  hence  Boman  writers  often  sjieak 
of  all  Palestine  under  that  name.  Not  long  before 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  20,000  Idu- 
mseans  were  called  in  to  the  defence  of  the  city 
by  the  Zealots ;  but  both  parties  gave  themselves 
up  to  rapine  and  murder.  This  is  the  last  men- 
tion made  of  the  Edomites  in  history.  The  author 
of  a  work  on  Job,  once  ascribed  to  Origen,  says 
that  their  name  and  language  had  perished,  and 
that,  like  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  they 
had  all  become  Arabs.  In  the  second  century 
Ptolemy  limits  the  name  Idunuea  to  the  country 
west  of  the  Jordan. 

But  while,  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in 
Babylon,  the  Edomites  had  thus  been  extending 
their  territory  to  the  north-west,  they  were  them- 
selves supplanted  in  the  southern  part  of  their 
native  region  by  the  Nabathseans,  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael's  eldest  son ;  and  to  the  article  Ns- 
BAioTH  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  land  of  Edom. 

From  the  era  of  the  Crusades  down  to  the  pre- 
sent century  the  land  of  Esau  was,  to  Europeans, 
a  terra  incognita.  Its  situation  was  laid  down  on 
the  best  maps  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  true  position,  and  as  if  l^ing  in  a  direction 
where  it  is  now  known  there  is  nothing  but  a  vast 
expanse  of  desert  Yolney  had  his  attention 
drawn  towards  it,  when  at  Gaza,  by  the  vague 
reports  of  the  Arabs ;  and  in  1807  the  unfortunate 
Sf«tzen  penetrated  a  certain  way  into  the  country 
and  heard  of  the  wonders  of  the  Wadv  Mfisa ; 
but  the  first  modem  traveller  who  *  passed  through 
the  land  of  Edom '  was  Bnrekharat,  in  the  year 
1812.  And  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  Dr. 
Robinson  that  *  had  be  accomplished  nothing  but 
his  researches  in  these  regions,  his  journey  would 
have  been  worth  all  the  labour  and  cost  expended 
on  it,  although  his  discoveries  thus  shed  their 
strongest  light  upon  subjects  which  were  not  oom- 
pr^ended  in  the  plan  or  purpose  either  of  himself 
or  his  employers.'  Burckhardt  entered  Idumsa 
from  the  north,  and  in  the  year  1818  he  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  direction  by  Messrs.  Legh, 
Bankes,  Irby  and  Mangles.  In  1828  Laborde  and 
Linant  found  access  from  the  south;  and  since 
then  it  has  been  visited  and  described  by  so  many 
that  the  names  of  its  localities  have  become 
familiar  as  household  words. 

The  limit  of  iJlK  •anderings  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert  wa^he  brook  Zered,  after  erossing 
which  they  found  themselves  in  the  territory  of 
Moab  (Deut.  il  13-18).  This  brook  is  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Wady  el-Ahsy,  which, 
rising  near  the  Castle  el-Ahsy,  on  the  route  to 
Mecca  of  the   Syrian  caravan  upon   the  high 
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eastern  desert,  penetrates  through  the  whole  chain 
of  mountains  to  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
Dead  Sea.    It  was  thus  the  souUiern  border  of 
Moab  and  the  northern  of  Edom^  whence  the 
latter  region  extended  southwards  as  &r  as  to 
Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea.    The  valley  which  runs 
between  the  two  seas  consists  first  of  El-Ghor» 
which  is  comparatively  low,  but  gradually  rises 
into  the  more  elevated  plain  of  £1-Arabah  to  the 
south.     The  country  lying  etut  of  this  great 
valley  is  the  land  of  Idumasa.    It  is  a  mountain 
tract,  consisting  at  the  base  of  low  hills  of  lime- 
stone or  argillaceous  rock,  then  lofty  mountains 
of  porphyry  forming  the  body  of  the  mountain ; 
above  these,  sandstone  broken  up  into  irregular 
ridges  and  grotesque  groups  of  ciif& ;  and  again 
farmer  back,  and  higher  than  all,  long  elevated 
ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices.    East  of 
^1  these  stretches  off  indefinitely  the  high  plateau 
of  the  great  eastern  desert.    The  whole  breadth 
of  the  mountainous  tract  between  the  Arabah  and 
the  eastern  desert  does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty 
geographical  miles.    Of  these  mountains  the  most 
remarkable  is  Mount  Hor,  near  the  Wady  MQsa 
[HoR,  Mount].     While  the  mountains  on  the 
west  of  the  Arabah,  though  less  elevated,  are 
wholly  barren,  those  of  Idumaea  seem  to  enjoy  a 
sufficiency  of  rain,  and  are  covered  with  tufts  of 
herbs  and  occasional  trees.    The  wadys,  too,  are 
full  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  while  the 
eastern  and  hicher  parts  are  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  yield  good  crops.    This  mountainous 
region  is  at  present  divided  into  two  districts. 
The  northern  bears  the  name  of  JMl,  t.  e.  *  The 
Mountaio,'  the  Gebal  of  the  Hebrews  (Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
8),  and  the  Gebalene  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  southern  district  is  esk-Sherah,  extending  as 
&r  as  Akabah,  and  including  Sh6bak,  Wady 
MCLsa,  Maan,  &c.    Burckhardt  mentions  a  third 
district,  Jebal  Hetma;  but  Robinson  says  that 
though  there  is  a  sandy  tract,  el-Hismah,  with 
mountains  around  it,  on  the  east  of  Akabah,  it 
does  not  constitute  a  separate  division. 

The  whole  of  this  region  is  at  present  occupied 
by  various  tribes  of  Bedouin  Arabs.  The  chief 
tribe  in  the  Jtbal  is  the  Hejaya,  with  a  brandi 
of  the  Kaabineh,  while  in  esh-Sherah  they  are 
all  of  the  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Haweitat,  with  a  few  independent  allies.  The 
Bedouins  in  Idumeea  have  of  late  years  been  par- 
tially subject  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  paying  an 
annual  tribute,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Beni 
Sukhr,  is  one  camel  for  two  tents.  The  fellah  in, 
or  peasants,  are  half  Bedouin,  inhabiting  the  few 
villages,  but  dwelling  also  in  tents;  they,  too, 
pay  tribute  to  the  Egyptian  government,  and  ftir- 
nish  supplies  of  grain. 

Among  the  localities  connected  with  Edom 
which  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  may  be  noticed 
Dinhabah,  Bosrafa,  Theman,  Maon  (now  Maan), 
Kadesh-bamea  (which  Robinson  identifies  with 
el-Weibch  in  the  Wadyel-Jeib),  Zephath  (which 
he  supposes  to  be  the  pass  of  £s-Suftdi),  Elath, 
and  Ezion-geber,  &c;  but  the  most  celebrated 
place  in  all  the  region  was  tte  -duef  city,  Selah 
or  Petra,  for  a  description  of  #hflh  the  r^er  is 
referred  to  the  latter  head  [Petra]. 

Could  the  scene  of  the  book  of  Job  he  with 
certainty  fixed  in  Idumiea,  we  should  then  possess 
much  curious  and  valuable  information  respecting 
both  the  country  and  people  soon  after  it  had 
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been  colonized  by  the  descendants  of  ifisan  (See 
Mason  Good,  Wemyss,  and  others  upon  Job). 
But  all  that  we  learn  directly  of  the  ancient 
Edomites  from  the  historical  books  of  Scripture 
represents  them  as  not,  indeed,  neglecting  agri- 
culture or  trade  (Num.  xx.  1 7),  yet,  on  the  whole, 
a  warlike  and  predatory  race,  who,  according  to 
the  prediction  of  their  progenitor  Isaac,  *  lived 
by  their  sword.'  The  situation  of  the  country 
afforded  peculiar  &dlities  for  commerce,  which 
seems  to  have  been  prosecuted  from  a  very  early 
period.  *  Bordering,'  says  Volney,  *  upon  Ara- 
bia on  the  east  and  south,  and  Egypt  on  the  south- 
west, and  forming,  from  north  to  south,  the  most 
commodious  channel  of  communication  between 
Jerusalem  and  her  dependencies  on  the  Red  Sea, 
through  the  continuous  valleys  of  el-Ghor  and 
el-Arabah,  Idumsea  may  be  said  to  have  long 
formed  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the 
East.'  The  era  of  its  greatest  prosperity  was 
after  the  Nabath«ans  had  become  masters  of  the 
country  and  founded  the  kingdom  oC  Arabia  Pe- 
trsa,  of  which  the  renowned  metropolis  was  Petra, 
The  religion  of  the  early  Edomites  was,  perhaps, 
comparatively  pure ;  but  in  process  of  time  they 
embraced  idohitry :  in  2  Chron.  xxv.  20,  we  read 
of  the  *  eods  of  Edom,'  one  of  whom,  according 
to  Josephus  {Antiq.  xv.  7.  9),  was  called  Kotx^. 
With  respect  to  the  striking  fulfilment  of  the 
prophetic  denunciations  upon  Edom,  we  need 
only  refer  thtf  reader  to  the  well-known  work  of 
Keith,  who  frequently  errs,  however,  in  straining 
the  sense  of  prophecy  beyond  its  legidmate  im- 
port, as  well  as  in  seeking  out  too  literally  minute 
an  accomplishment 

ILLYR'ICUM,  a  country  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  Macedonia,  and  answering  nearly  to  that 
which  is  at  present  called  Dalmatia ;  by  which 
name  indeed  the  southern  part  of  Illyricum  itself 
was  known,  and  whither  St  Paul  informs  Timo- 
thy that  Titus  had  gone  (2  Tim.  iv.  10).  Paul 
himself  preached  the  Gospel  in  Illyricum,  which 
was  at  that  time  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(Rom.  XV.  19). 

IMMAWUEL,  or  EMMANUEr-  This  word, 
meaning  '  God  with  us,*  occurs  in  the  celebr|ited 
verse  of  Isaiah  (vii.  14),  *  Behold,  a  virffin  shall 
conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  'call  his  name 
Immanuel.'  In  the  name  itself  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty ;  but  the  verse,  as  a  whole,  has  been  vari- 
ously interpreted.  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  God,  and  even  Jehovah,  is  used  in  the 
composition  of  Hebrew  names,  there  is  no  such 
peculiarity  in  that  of  Immanuel  as  in  itself  re- 
quires us  to  understand  that  he  who  bore  it  should 
be  in  fact  God.  Indeed,  it  is  used  as  a  proper 
name  among  the  Jews  at  this  day.  This  high 
sense  has,  however,  been  assigned  to  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  application  of  Uie  whole  verse  by 
the  Evangelist  Matthew  (i.  23)  to  our  Divine 
Saviour.  Even  if  this  reference  did  not  exist, 
the  history  of  the  Nativity  would  irresistibly 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  verse — what- 
ever may  have  been  its  intermediate  signification 
— had  an  ultimate  reference  to  Christ 

The  state  of  opinion  on  this  point  has  been 
thus  neatly  summed  up  by  Dr.  Henderson,  in  his 
note  on  the  text:—*  This  verse  has  long'been  a 
subject  of  dispute  between  Jews  and  professedly^ 
Christian  writers,  and  among  the  latter  mutually. 
While  the  former  reject  its  application  to  the 
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Meniah  altogether,—- the  earlier  rabbins  ezplain- 
iog  it  of  the  queen  of  Ahaz  and  the  birth  of  his 
ton  Hexekiah;  and  the  later,  as  Kimchi  and 
Abarbanel,  of  the  prophet's  own  wife,— the  great 
Indy  of  Christian  interpreters  have  held  it  to  be 
directly  and  exclusively  in  prophecy  of  our 
Saviour,  and  have  considered  themselves  fully 
borne  out  by  the  inspired  testimony  of  the  Evan- 
gelist Matthew.  Otkers,  however,  have  departed 
from  this  construction  of  the  passaee,  and  have 
invented  or  adopted  various  hypoueses  in  sup- 
port of  such  dissent  Grotius  aud  others  suppose 
either  the  then  present  or  a  future  wife  of  Isaiah 
to  be  the 'virgin*  referred  to.  A  second  class 
are  of  opinion  that  the  prophet  had  nothing  more 
in  view  than  an  ideal  vir^n,  and  that  both  she 
and  her  son  are  merely  unaginarv  personages, 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  prophetic  illustra- 
tion. A  third  think  that  the  prophet  pointed  to 
a  young  woman  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
bis  courtiers.  A  fourth  class  admit  the  hypo- 
thens  of  a  double  sense :  one  in  which  the  words 
i^ply  primarily  to  some  female  living  in  the 
time  of  the  prophet,  and  her  giving  birth  to  a 
son  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature ;  or, 
as  Dathe  holds,  to  some  virgin,  who  at  that  time 
should  miraculously  conceive ;  and  the  other;  in 
which  they  received  a  secondary  and  plenary 
fulfilment  m  the  miraculous  conception  and  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ' 

INCENSE,  a  perfume  which  gives  forth  its 
fhigrance  b^  burning,  and,  in  particular,  that 
perfume  which  was  burnt  upon  the  altar  of  in- 
cense [Altar;  Cenber].  Indeed,  the  burning 
of  incense  seems  to  have  been  considered  among 
the  Hebrews  so  much  of  an  act  of  worship  or 
sacred  offering,  that  we  read  not  of  any  other 
use  of  incense  dian  this  among  them.  Nor  among 
the  Egyptians  do  we  <Uscover  any  trace  of  burnt 
perfume  except  in  sacerdotal  use;  but  in  the 
Persian  sculptures  we  see  incense  burnt  before 
the  king.  The  prohibition  of  the  Hebrews  to 
make  any  perfume  for  private  use-^'  to  smell  to' 
—like  that  prepared  for  the  altar,  merely  implies, 
we  apprehend,  that  the  sacred  incense  had  a  pe- 
culiarly rich  fragrance  before  being  burnt,  which 
was  forbidden  to  be  imitated  in  common  per- 
(tnnes. 

The  ingredients  of  the  sacred  incense  are  enu- 
merated with  great  precision  in  Exod.  xxx.  34, 
35 :  '  Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte  and  gal- 
banum;  these  sweet  spices  with  pure  frankin- 
cense ;  of  each  shall  there  be  a  like  weight.  And 
thou  shalt  make  of  it  a  perfume,  a  confection 
af^er  the  art  of  the  apothecary,  tempered  toge- 
ther, pure  and  holy.^  For  an  explanation  of 
these  various  ingredients,  we  must  refer  to  their 
several  names  in  the  present  work.  The  further 
directions  are,  that  this  precious  compound  should 
be  made  or  broken  up  into  minute  particles,  and 
that  it  should  be  deposited,  as  a  very  holy  ^ing, 
in  the  tabernacle  '  before  the  testimony'  (or  ark). 
As  the  ingredients  are  so  minutely  specified,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  wealthy  persons  from 
havinffa  similar  perfume  for  private  use:  and 
this,  therefore,  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication :  *  Ye  shall  not  make  to  yourselves 
according  to  the  composition  thereof:  it  shall  be 
unto  thee  holy  for  the  Lord.  Whosoever  shall 
make  like  unto  that,  to  smell  thereto,  shall  even 
be  cut  off  from  his  people*  (ver.  S7«  88). 
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According  to  Maimonides,  the  reason  for  the  use 
of  incense  was  to  prevent  the  stench  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  occasioned  by  the  number 
of  beasts  every  day  slaughtered  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  to  render  the  odour  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of 
the  vestments  of  those  that  ministered,  exceedingly 
grateful. 

This  is  very  well ;  and  no  doubt  the  use  of 
incense,  which  we  always  find  in  religions  where 
worship  is  rendered  by  sacrifice,  had  its  origin  in 
some  such  considerations.  But  we  are  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  symbolical  meaning  of  this  grateful 
offering.  It  was  a  symbol  of  prayer.  It  was 
offered  at  the  time  when  the  people  were  in  the 
posture  and  act  of  prayer ;  and  their  orisons  were 
supposed  to  be  presented  to  God  by  the  priest,  and 
to  ascend  to  Him  in  the  smoke  and  odour  of  that 
fVagrant  offering.  This  beautiful  idea  of  the  in- 
cense frequently  occurs  in  Scripture  (comp.  Ps. 
cxlL  2;  Mai.  i.  11;  Zech.  xiv.  16;  Acts  x.  4; 
Kev.  V.  8 ;  viii.  4). 
INCHANTMENTS.  [Witchcraft.] 
INDIA.  This  name  occurs  onl^  in  Esther  i.  I ; 
viii.  9,  where  the  Persian  king  is  described  as 
reigning  *  from  India  unto  Ethiopia,  over  a  hun- 
dr^  and  seven  and  twenty  provinces.'  It  is  found 
again,  however,  in  the  Apocrypha,  where  India 
is  mentioned  among  the  countries  which  the 
Romans  took  fh)m  Antiochus  and  gave  to  £u- 
menes  (1  Mace.  viii.  8). 

It  is  evident  from  all  ancient  history,  that  the 
country  known  as  India  in  ancient  times  extended 
more  to  the  west,  and  did  not  reach  so  far  to  the 
east — that  is,  was  not  known  so  far  to  the  east — 
as  the  India  of  the  moderns.  When  we  read  of 
andent  India,  we  must  clearly  not  understand 
the  whole  of  Hindostan,  but  chiefly  the  northern 
parts  of  it,  or  the  countries  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges ;  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  assert 
that  the  rest  of  that  peninsula,  particularly  its 
western  coast,  was  then  altogether  unknown.  It 
was  from  this  quarter  that  the  Persians  and  Greeks 
(to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  accounts 
of  India)  invaded  the  country  ;  and  this  was  con- 
sequently the  region  which  first  became  generally 
known.  The  countries  bordering  on  the  Ganges 
continued  to  be  involved  in  obscurity,  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  Prasians  excepted,  which,  situated 
nearly  above  the  modern  Bengal,  was  dimly  dis- 
cernible. Besides,  the  western  and  northern 
boundaries  were  not  the  same  as  at  present  To 
the  west  India  was  not  then  bounded  by  the 
river  Indus,  but  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which, 
under  the  name  of'  Koh  (whence  the  Grecian  ap- 
pellation of  the  Indian  Caucasus),  extended  from 
E^ctria  to  Makran,  or  Gedrosia,  enclosing  the 
kingdoms  of  Candahar  and  Cabul,  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Eastern  Persia  or  Afghanistan.  These 
districts  anciently  formed  part  of  India,  as  well 
as,  farther  to  the  south,  the  less  perfectly  known 
countries  of  the  Arabi  and  Haurs,  bordering  on 
Gedrosia.  This  western  boundary  continued  at 
all  times  the  same,  and  was  removed  to  the  Indus 
only  in  conseoneftce  of  the  victories  of  Nadir 
Shah. 

Towards  the  north,  ancient  India  overpassed 
not  less  its  present  limit  It  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  mountainous  region  above  Cashmir, 
Badakshan,  Belur  Land,  the  western  boundary 
mountains  of  Little  Bucharia,  or  Little  Thibet, 
ood  even  the  desert  of  Cobi,  so  far  as  it  was 
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known.  The  discovery  of  a  passage  by  sea  to 
Hie  coasts  of  India  has  contrioated  to  withdraw 
from  these  regions  the  attention  of  Ea^opean^ 
and  left  them  in  an  obscurity  which  hitherto  has 
been  little  disturbed,  although  the  current  of 
events  seems  likely  ere  long  to  lead  to  onr  better 
knowledge. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the.  India  of  Scripture 
included  no  part  of  the  present  India,  seeing  that 
it  was  confined  to  the  territories  possessed  by  the 
Persians  and  the  Syrian  Greeks,  that  nerer  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Indus,  which,  since  the  time  of 
Nadir  Shah,  has  been  regarded  as  the  western 
boundary  of  India.  Something  of  India  beyond 
the  Indus  became  known  through  the  conquering 
march  of  Alexander,  and  still  more  through  that 
of  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  penetrated  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges ;  but  the  notions  thus  obtained  are 
not  embraced  in  the  Scriptural  notices,  which, 
both  in  the  canonical  ana  the  apocryphal  text, 
are  confined  to  Persian  India. 

INHERITANCE.  The  laws  and  obserrances 
which  determine  the  acquisition  and  reflate  the 
devolution  of  property,  are  among  the  mfluenoes 
which  affect  the  vital  interests  of  states ;  and  it  is 
therefore  of  high  consequence  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  bearing  of  the  laws  and  observances 
relating  to  this  subject  which  come  to  ns  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Bible.  We  may  also  premise 
that,  in  a  condition  of  societv  such  as  that  in 
which  we  now  live,  wherein  the  two  diverging 
tendencies  which  favour  immense  accumnlations 
on  the  one  hand,  and  lead  to  poverty  and  pau- 
perism on  the  other,  are  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  decided,  disturbing,  and  baneful,  there 
seems  to  be  required  on  the  part  of  those  who 
take  Scripture  as  their  guide,  a  careful  study  of 
the  foundations  of  human  society,  and  of  the 
laws  of  property,  as  they  are  developed  in  the 
divine  records  which  contain  the  revealed  will  of 
God. 

That  will,  in  'truth,  as  it  is  the  source  of  all 
created  things,  and  specially  of  the  earth  and 
its  intelligent  denizen,  man,  so  is  it  the  original 
foundation  of  property,  and  of  the  laws  by  which 
its  inheritance  should  be  reflated.  God,  as  the 
Creator  of  the  earth,  gave  it  to  man  to  be  held, 
cultivated,  and  enjoyed  (Gen.  i.  28,  sq. ;  Ps. 
cxv.  1 6 ;  Eccles.  v.  9).  The  primitive  records 
are  too  brief  and  fragmentary  to  supply  us  with 
any  details  respecting  the  earliest  distribution 
or  transmission  of  landed  property;  but  from 
the  ^sages  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
the  important  fact  appears  to  be  established 
beyond  a  question,  that  the  origin  of  property  is 
to  be  found,  not  in  the  achievements  of  violence, 
the  success  of  the  sword,  or  any  imaginary  im- 
plied contract,  but  in  the  will  and  the  gift  of  the 
common  Creator  and  bountiful  Father  of  the  hu- 
man race.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  gift  was 
made,  not  to  any  favoured  portion  of  our  race, 
but  to  the  race  itself— to  man  as  represented  by 
our  great  primogenitor,  to  whom  the  use  of  the 
divine  ^ift  was  first  eraciously  vouchsafed. 

The  impression  which  the  original  gift  of  the 
earth  was  calculated  to  make  on  men.  the  Great 
Donor  was  pleased,  in  the  case  of  Palestine,  to 
render,  for  his  own  wise  purposes,  more  decided 
and  emphatic  by  an  express  re-donation  to  the 
patriarch  Abraham  (Geu.  xiii.  14,  sq.).  Many 
years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  promise  was 
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fidfilled.  Meanwhile  the  notioes  which  we  bate 
regarding  the  state  of  property  in  the  patriarchal 
ages,  are  few  and  not  very  definite.  The  prodncta 
of  the  earth,  however,  were  at  an  early  period 
accumulated  abd  held  as  property.  Violence  in- 
Tad6d  the  possession ;  opposing  vitdenoe  reeorercd 
the  goods.  War  soon  sprang  oat  of  the  paauona 
of  tbe  human  heart  The  necessity  of  civil  go- 
vernment was  felt.  Consuetudinary  laws  ao- 
cordinglv  developed  themselves.  The  bead  of 
the  family  was  supreme.  His  will  was  law.  The 
physical  superiority  which  he  possessed  gave  him 
this  dominion.  The  same  infloenpe  woiud  secure 
its  transmission  in  the  male  rather  than  the  fe- 
male line.  Hence  too  the  rise  of  the  rights  9i 
primogeniture.  In  the  early  condition  of  society 
which  is  called  patriarchal,  landed  proper^r  had 
its  origin,  indeed,  but  could  not  be  held  of  first 
importance  hj  those  who  led  a  wandering  liie, 
shifUng  continually,  as  convenience  snsgested, 
from  one  spot  to  another.  Cattle  were  Sen  the 
chief  property  (Gren.  xxiv.  35).  But  land,  if  held, 
was  held  on  a  freehold  tenure ;  nor  eonld  any 
other  tenure  have  come  into  existenoe  till  more 
complex  and  artificial  relations  arose,  resulting, 
in  all  probability,  from  the  increase  of  popnlatioii 
and  the  relative  insufficiency  of  food.  When 
Joseph  went  down  into  Egypt,  he  appears  to  have 
found  the  freehold  tenure  prevailing  which,  how> 
ever,  he  converted  into  a  tenancy  at  will,  or,  at 
any  rate,  into  a  conditional  tenancy.  Other  in- 
timations are  found  in  Genesis  which  confirm 
the  general  statements  which  have  just  been  made. 
Daughters  do  not  appear  to  have  bad  any  inhe- 
ritance. If  there  &re  an^r  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
they  only  serve  to  prove  it  Thus  Job  (the  book 
so  called  is  Undoubtedly  very  old,  so  that  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  dtmg  it  in  this  connection) 
is  recorded  (xlii.  15)  to  have  given  his  daughters 
an  inheritance  conjointly  with  their  brothers— a 
record  which  of  itself  proves  the  singularity  of 
the  proceeding,  and  establishes  our  position  that 
inheritance  generally  followed  the  male  line.  How 
highly  the  privileges  conferred  by  primo^uiture 
were  valued,  may  be  learnt  from  the  history  of 
Jacob  and  Esau.  In  the  patriardial  age  doubtless 
these  rights  were  very  great  The  eldest  son,  as 
being  by  nature  the  first  fitted  for  command,  as- 
sum«i  mfluence  and  control,  under  his  fiKher, 
over  the  family  and  its  dependents ;  and  when 
the  fiither  was  removed  by  death,  he  readily,  and 
as  if  by  an  act  of  Providence,  took  his  ftther's 
place.  Thus  he  succeeded  to  the  property  in  suc- 
ceeding to  the  headship  of  the  &mily,  Uie  clan, 
or  the  tribe.  At  first  the  eldest  son  most  probably 
took  exclusive  possession  of  his  father's  property 
and  power ;  and  when,  subsequentJv,  a  division 
became  customary,  he  would  still  retain  the  largest 
share— a  double  portion,  if  not  more  (Gen.  xxvii. 
25,  29,  40).  That  in  the  days  of  Abraham  other 
sons  partook  with  the  eldest,  and  that  too  though 
they  were  sons  of  concubines,  is  clear  from  £e 
story  of  Hagar*s  expulsion  :—<  Cast  out  (said 
Sarah)  this  bondwoman  and  her  son ;  for  toe  son 
of  this  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  wiA  my  son, 
even  with  Isaac'  (Gen.  xxi.  10>  The  few  no- 
tices left  us  in  Genesis  oi  the  transfer  of  property 
from  hand  to  hand  are  interesting,  and  bear  a  re- 
markable similarity  to  what  takes  place  in  East- 
em  countries  even  at  this  day  (Gen.  xxi.  22,  sq. ; 
zxiii.  9,  sq.).    The  porchaae  of  the  Cave   of 
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Maelipelah  as  a  fkmily  baiying^place  for  Abra- 1 
ham,  detailed  in  the  last  passage,  serves  to  show 
the  safe^  of  property  at  that  early  period,  and 
the  facility  with  which  an  inheritance  was  trans^ 
initted  even  to  sons'  sons  (comp.  Gen.  xliz.  29). 
That  it  was  customary,  daring  the  father's  life- 
time, to  make  a  disposition  of  property,  is  evident 
from  Gen.  xxiv.  35,  where  it  is  said  that  Abraham 
had  given  all  he  h2id  to  Isaac.  This  statement  is 
fiirther  confirmed  by  ch.  xxv.  5,  6,  where  it  is 
added  that  Abraham  gave  to  the  sons  of  his  con- 
oubines  '  ^fU,  sending  them  away  from  Isaac  his 
son,  while  he  yet  lived,  eastward  unto  the  east 
country.'  Sometimes,  however,  so  &r  were  the 
children  of  unmarried  females  from  being  dis- 
missed with  a  gift,  tiiat  they  shared  with  what 
we  should  term  the  le^timate  children,  in  the 
finther's  property  and  nffhts.  Thus  Dan  and 
Naphtali  were  sons  of  Bilhah,  Bachel's  maid, 
whom  she  gave  to  her  hnsband,  failing  to  bear 
children  herself.  So  Gad  and  Asher  were,  under 
similar  circumstances,  sons  of  Zilpah,  Leah's 
maid  (Gen.  xxx.  2-14).  In  the  event  of  the 
eldest  Gon's  dying  in  the  fi&ther's  lifetime,,  the 
next  son  took  his  place ;  and  if  the  eldest  son  left 
a  widow,  the  next  son  made  her  his  wife  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  7,  sq.),  the  offspring  of  which  union  was 
reckoned  to  the  first-bom  and  deceased  son. 
Should  the  second  likewise  die,  the  third  son 
took  his  place  (Geu.  xxxviii.  11).  While  the 
rights  of  the  first-bom  were  generally  established 
and  recognised,  yet  were  the^  sometimes  set  aside 
in  favour  of  a  younger  child.  The  blessing  of 
the  fiither  or  the  grandsire  seems  to  have  been  an 
act  essential  in  the  devolation  of  power  and  pro- 
perty— in  its  effects  not  unlike  wills  and  testa- 
ments with  us;  and  instances  are  not  wanting  in 
which  this  (so  to  term  it)  testamentary  bequest 
set  aside  consuetudinary  laws,  and  gave  prece- 
dence to  a  younger  son  (Gen.  xlviu.  15,  sq.). 
Special  claims  on  the  parental  re^rds  were  ac- 
knowledged and  rewaraed  by  special  gifts,  as  in 
the  case  of  Jacob's  donation  to  Joseph  (Gen. 
xlviiL  22).  In  a  similar  manner,  bad  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  eldest  son  (as  well  as  of  others) 
subjected  him,  if  not  to  the  loss  of  his  rights  of 

Sroperty,  yet  to  the  evil  influence  of  his  father's 
ying  malediction  (Gen.  xlix.  3) ;  while  the  flood 
and  favoured,  though  younger,  son  was  led  by 
the  paternal  blessing  to  anticipate,  and  probably 
also  to  reap,  the  richest  inheritance  of  individual 
and  social  happiness  (Gen.  xlix.  8-22). 

The  original  promise  made  to  Abn^am  of  the 
land  of  Palestine  was  solemnly  repeated  to  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxvi.  3),  the  reason  assigned  being,  be- 
cause '  Abraham  obeyed  my  voice  and  kept  my 
charge,  my  commandments,  my  statutes,  and  my 
laws;'  while  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  dispos- 
sessed and  destined  to  extermination  for  the 
greatness  of  their  iniquity.  The  possession  of 
the  promised  land  was  embraced  by  Isaac  in  his 
dying  benediction  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  3,  4),  to 
whom  God  vouchsafed  (Gen.  xxviii.  15;  see  also 
XXXV.  10,  11)  to  give  a  renewed  assurance  of  the 
destined  inheritance.  That  this  donation,  how- 
ever, was  held  to  be  dependent  for  the  time  and 
manner  of  itR  fulfilment  on  the  diving  will,  ap- 
pears from  Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  where  Jacob,  on 
coming  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  bought  for  an 
hundred  pieces  of  money  '  a  parcel  of  a  field,  at 
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the  hand  of  the  children  of  Humor.'  Delayed 
though  the  execution  of  the  promise  was,  con- 
fidence never  deserted  the  family  of  Abraham,  so 
that  Joseph,  dying  in  the  land  of  E^pt,  assured 
his  brothers  that  they  would  be  visited  of  God 
and  placed  in  possession  of  Canaan,  enjoining  on 
them,  in  this  conviction,  that  when  conducted 
to  their  possession,  they  should  canj  his  bones 
with  them  out  of  E^t  (Gen.  1.  25). 

A  promise  thus  ffiven,  thus  repeated,  and  thus 
believed,  easily,  and  indeed  unavoidably,  became 
the  fundamental  principle  of  that  settJement  of 
property  which  Moses  made  when  at  length  he 
had  effected  the  divine  will  in  the  redemption  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  The  observances  and  prac- 
tices, too,  which  we  have  noticed  as  prevailing 
among  the  patriarchs  would,  no  doubts  have  ffreat 
infhience  on  the  laws  which  the  Jewish  le^lator 
originated  or  sanctioned.  The  laud  of  Canaan 
was  divided  amonff  the  twelve  tribes  descended 
through  Isaac  and  Jacob  from  Abraham.  The 
division  was  made  by  lot  for  an  inheritance 
among  the  fhmilies  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  accord- 
ing to  the  tribes,  and  to  the  ntmiber  and  sise  of 
families  in  each  tribe.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  how- 
ever, had  no  inheritance,  but  forty-eight  cities 
with  their  suburbs  were  assigned  to  the  Levites, 
each  tribe  giving  according  to  the  number  of 
cities  that  fell  to  its  share  TNum.  xxxUL  50; 
xxxiv.  1 ;  XXXV.  1).  The  inheritance  thus  ac- 
quired was  never  to  leave  the  tribe  to  which  it 
belonged ;  every  tribe  was  to  keep  strictly  to  its 
own  inheritance.  An  heiress,  in  consequence,  wa^ 
not  allowed  to  marry  out  of  her  own  tribe,  lest 
property  should  pass  by  her  marriage  into  another 
tribe  (Num.  xxxvi.  6-9).  This  restriction  led  to 
the  marriage  of  heiresses  with  their  near  rela- 
tions :  thus  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  *  were 
married  imto  their  nther's  brother's  sons,' '  and 
their  inheritance  remained  in  the  tribe  of  the 
family  of  their  fiither '  (ver.  11,12).  In  general 
cases  the  inheritance  went  to  sons,  the  first-bom 
receiving  a  double  portion,  *  for  he  is  the  begin- 
ning of  his  father's  strength.'  If  a  man  had  two 
wives,  one  beloved,  the  other  hated,  and  if  the 
firstpbora  were  the  son  of  her  who  was  hated,  he 
nevertheless  was  to  enjoy  *  the  right  of  the  first- 
bom  '  (Dent  xxi.  15).  If  a  man  left  no  sons,  the 
inheritance  passed  to  his  daughters ;  if  there  was 
no  daughter,  it  went  to  his  brothers;  in  case 
there  were  no  brothers,  it  was  given  to  his  Other's 
brothers;  if  his  father  had  no  brothers,  it  came 
into  possession  of  the  nearest  kinsman  (Num. 
xxvii.  8).  The  land  was  Jehovah's,  and  could 
not  therefore  be  permanently  alienated.  Every 
fiftieth  year,  whatever  land  had  been  sold  returned 
to  its  former  owner.  The  value  and  price  of  land 
naturally  rose  or  fell  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  years  there  were  to  elapse  prior  to  the  ensuing 
fiftieth  or  jubilee-year.  If  he  who  sold  the  Itod, 
or  a  kinsman,  could  redeem  the  land  before  the 
year  of  jubilee,  it  was  to  be  restored  to  him  on 
his  paying  to  the  purchaser  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  years  remaining  till  the  jubilee. 
Houses  in  villages  or  unwall^  towns  mi^ht  not 
be  sold  for  ever ;  they  were  restored  at  the  jubilee, 
and  might  at  any  time  be  redeemed.  If  a  man 
sold  a  dwelling-house  situated  in  a  walled  dty, 
he  had  the  option  of  redeeming  it  within  the 
space  of  a  full  year  after  it  had  been  sold;  but  if 
it  remained  unredeemed,  it  belonged  to  the  par- 
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chaser,  and  did  not  retain  to  him  who  spld  it  even 
at  the  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  8,  23).  The  Lerites 
were  not  allowed  to  sell  the  land  in  the  subnrbs 
of  their  cities,  thoueh  thejr  might  dispose  of  the 
cities  themselves,  which,  however,  were  redeem- 
able at  any  time,  and  most  return  at  the  jubilee 
to  their  original  possessors  (Lev.  xxvii.  16). 

The  regulations  which  the  laws  of  Moses  esta- 
blished rendered  wills,  or  a  testamentary  dispo- 
sition of  (at  least)  landed  property,  almost,  if  not 
quite,  unnecessary  ;  we  accordingly  find  no  pro- 
vision for  anything  of  the  kind.  Some  difficulty 
may  have  been  now  and  then  occasioned,  when 
near  relations  failed;  but  this  was  met  by  the 
traditional  law,  which  furnished  minute  directions 
on  the  point.  Personal  property  would  naturally 
follow  the  Mmd,  or  might  be  bequeathed  by  word 
of  mouth.  At  a  later  period  of  the  Jewish  polity 
the  mention  of  wills  is  found,  but  the  idea  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  foreign  nations.  In 
princely  fiimilies  they  appear  to  have  been  used, 
as  we  learn  from  Josephus ;  but  such  a  practice 
can  hardly  suffice  to  establish  the  general  use  of 
wills  amon^  the  people.  In  the  New  Testament, 
however,  wills  are  expressly  mentioned  (Gal.  iiL 
15  ;  Heb.  ix.  17). 

INK,INKHORN.    [Writing.] 

INN.  In  the  days  of  the  elder  patriarchs 
there  seem  to  have  been  no  places  specially  de- 
voted to  the  reception  of  travellers,  at  least  in  the 
pastoral  districts  frequented  by  those  venerable 
nomades ;  for  we  find  Abraham,  like  the  Oriental 
shepherds  of  the  j^resent  day,  under  a  strong 
sense  of  the  difficulties  and  privations  with  whi<£ 
journeying  in  those  regions  was  attended,  deem- 
ing it  a  sacred  duty  to  keep  on  the  outlook,  and 
offer  the  wayfaring  man  the  rites  of  hospitality 
in  his  own  tent    Nor  could  the  towns  of  Pales- 


tine, as  it  would  seem,  at  that  remote  period, 
boast  of  any  greater  advance  with  respect  to  esta- 
blishments of  this  sort  (see  Gen.  xix.  2) ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  custom,  which  is  still 
frequently  witnessed  in  the  cities  of  the  East,  was 
then  not  uncommon,  for  travellers  who  were  late 
in  arriving,  and  who  had  no  introductions  to  a 
private  fiunily,  to  bivouac  in  the  streets,  or  wrap- 

Eiog  themselves  up  in  the  ample  folds  of  their 
ykes,  to  pass  the  night  as  they  best  could  in  the 
open  air  (see  also  Judges  xix.  15).  In  the  Arab 
towns  and  villages,  however,  when  a  traveller 
arrives  in  the  daytime,  the  sheikh,  or  some  prin- 
cipal person  of  the  place,  goes  out  to  welcome 
him,  and  treats  him  with  great  civility  in  his  own 
house;  or  else  he  conducts  him  to  the  menzilj 
which,  though  a  place  of  rather  a  nondescript 
character,  is  understood  to  be  the  house  occupied 
by  those  who  entertain  strangers,  when  there  are 
no  other  lodgings,  and  to  which  the  women  in  the 
sheikh's  house,  having  surveyed  the  number  of 
the  guests,  send  provisions  of  every  kind,  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  and  provide  every  accommoda- 
tion the  place  can  afford. 
The  first  mention  of  an  inn,  or  house  set  apart  j 
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for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  occurs  in  the 
account  of  the  return  of  Jacob's  sons  from  Egypt 
(Gen.  xlii.  27) ;  and  as  it  was  situated  within  the 
confines  of  that  country,  and  at  the  first  stage 
from  the  metropolis,  it  is  probable  that  the  erec- 
tion of  such  places  of  entertainment  originated 
with  the  Egyptians,  who  were  far  superior  to  all 
their  contemporaries  in  the  habits  a^d  the  arts  of  ' 
civilized  life.    The  Egyptian  inn,  where  the  sons  ' 
of  Israel  halted  to  bait  their  asses,  was  probably,  > 
from  the  remote  period  to  which  it  belonged,  of 
a  rude  and  humble  description,  in  point  both  of  ^ 
appearance  and  accommodation ;  and  such  is  the  ' 
low  state  of  art,  or  the  tyrannical  force  of  custom 
in  the  East,  that  establishments  of  this  kind  in 
the  present  day  can,  with  few  exceptions,  boast 
of  improvements,  that  render  them  superior  to 
the  mean  and  naked  poverty  of  those  which  re- 
ceived the  pilgrims  of^the  patriarchal  age. 

Kkatij  or  karavanserai,  is  the  name  which  this 
kind  of  building  bears ;  and  though  the  terms 
are  often  applied  indiscriminately,  there  is  an 
acknowled^  distinction,  which  seems  to  be» 
xhtiVkhan  is  applied  to  those  which  are  situated 
in  or  near  towns,  whereas  caravansenus  (a  lodge 
for  caravans,  as  the  compound  word  imports)  is 
the  more  appropriate  designation  of  sudi  as  are 
erected  in  desert  and  sequestered  places.  Some 
of  these  buildinss  are  provided  at  the  public 
expense,  or  owe  their  existence  to  devoted  Musr 
sttlmans,  who  bestow  a  portion  of  their  wealth* 
as  a  meritorious  act  of  charity,  in  promoting  the 
comfort  and  refi-eshment  of  pilgrims;  while 
others  are  erected  by  the  contributions  of  private 
merchants  for  their  own  accommodation.  The 
latter,  of  course,  are  the  most  spacious,  the  most 
elegant,  and  best  appointed ;  but  though  varying 
in  character  and  sixe,  this  class  of  establishments 
preserves  so  generally  the  same  uniform  plan  of 
construction,  that  a  description  of  one  may  serve 
to  convey  an  idea  of  all.  The  caravanserai  then 
is  a  large  edifice  presenting  the  form  of  a  square, 
the  sides  of  which,  about  100  yards  in  length 
each,  are  surrounded  by  an  external  wall  of 
fine  brickwork,  based  on  stone,  rising  generally 
to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  In  the  middle  of 
the  front  wall  there  is  a  wide  and  lofty  archway, 
haviuff  on  one  or  both  sides  a  lodge  for  the  porter 
and  oSier  attendants ;  while  the  upper  part  of  it, 
being  fiiced  with  carving  or  ornamental  mason- 
work,  and  contuning  several  rooms,  surmounted 
bv  elegant  domes,  u  considered  the  most  honour- 
able pUce  of  the  huilding,and  is  therefore  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  better  sort  This  arch- 
way leads  into  a  spacious  rectangle,  the  area 
forming  a  courtyard  for  cattle,  in  the  midst  of 
which  IS  a  well  or  fountain.  Along  the  sides  of 
the  rectangle  are  piazzas  extending  the  whole 
length,  and  opening  at  every  few  steps  into  arched 
andopen  recesses,  which  are  the  entrances  into 
the  travellers'  apartm^pts.  An  inner  door  behind 
each  of  these  conducts  to  a  small  oblong  chamber, 
deriving  all  its  light  from  the  door,  or  from  a 
small  open  window  in  the  back  wall  entirely 
destitute  of  furniture,  and  affording  no  kind  of 
accommodation  in  the  way  of  presses  or  shelves, 
except  some  rude  niches  excavated  in  the  thick 
walls.  This  cell  is  intended  for  the  dormitory  of 
the  traveller,  who  generally  prefers,  however,  the 
recess  in  front  for  sitting  in  under  shade  during 
the  daytime,  as  well  as  for  sleeping  in  during  the 
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nicbt,  wben  the  season  allows.  There  bebg  no 
other  door  but  the  entrance  arch,  each  occapant 
remains  isolated  in  his  own  quarters,  and  is  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  other  inmates 
of  the  caravanserai.  But  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  three  sides,  or  in  large  caravanserais  of  each 
of  the  sides,  there  is  a  large  hall,  which  serves  as 
a  travellers'  room,  where  all  may  indiscriminately 
assemble :  while  at  the  end  of  each  side  there  is 
a  staircase  leading  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  house, 
where  the  cool  breeze  and  a  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country  may  be  enjoyed.  These  chambers 
generally  stand  on  the  ground-floor,  which  is  a 
few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  court-yard ;  but  in 
the  few  buildings  of  this  sort  which  have  two 
stories,  the  travellers  are  accommodated  above, 
while  the  under  flat  is  reserved  for  the  use  of 
their  servants,  or  appropriated  as  warehouses 
for  goods.  And  in  such  establishments  there 
is  £und  one  other  additionid  advantage  in 
having  a  supply  of  servants  and  cooks,  as  well  as 
a  shop  in  the  porter's  house,  where  all  commo- 
dities mav  be  procured.  Caravanserais  of  this 
superior  class,  however,  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
The  most  part  are  but  wretched  lodging^plaoes — 
filled,  it  may  be,  with  dirt  and  vermin— consist- 
ing only  of  bare  walls,  in  which  not  an  article  of 
furniture  is  to  be  seen,  nor  a  cooking  utensil  to 
be  found,  nor  provisions  of  any  sort  to  be  ob- 
tained for  love  or  money.  The  traveller  must 
carry  along  witb  him,  as  well  as  provide  with  his 
own  hands,  whatever  is  necessary  for  his  use  and 
comfort  He  must  also  subsist  on  the  supply  of 
fbod  and  articles  of  luxury  he  may  have  had  the 
foresight  to  provide,  as  no  addition  to  his  stores 
can  be  made  till  he  reaches  the  next  town.  In 
short,  in  many  of  the  khans  or  caravanserais  to 
which  he  may  come,  he  can  look  for  nothing  from 
the  keeper  except  to  show  him  the  way  to  his 
chamber,  and  give  him  the  key  if  it  is  furnished 
with  a  door.  One  assistance  only  he  may  depend 
upon,  and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  one — that  of  re- 
ceiving some  attendance  and  aid  if  overtaken  by 
sickness ;  for  one  of  the  requisite  qualifications 
for  the  office  is,  that  the  functionary  possess  a 
knowled^  of  simples,  and  the  most  approved 
practice  in  case  of  fracture  or  common  ailments. 
And  hence  the  good  Samaritan  in  the  parable 
(Luke  X.  30),  although  he  was  obliged,  in  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  himself  to  apply  from  his 
own  store  a  few  simple  remedies  for  the  relief  of 
the  distressed  man,  left  him  with  Aill  confidence 
to  be  treated  and  nursed  by  the  keeper  of  the 
khao,  whose  assiduities  in  dressing  the  wounds 
and  bruises  of  his  patient  might  be  quickened, 
perhaps,  by  the  liberal  remuneration  he  was  pro- 
mised, as  well  as  by  the  example  of  the  humane 
traveller. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  and  indeed  among  the 
ancients  generally,  the  keepers  of  houses  (^ 
public  entertainment  were  always  women ;  and 
hence  we  can  easily  account  for  the  ready  admis- 
sion which  the  spies  obtained  into  the  house  of 
Rahab,  *  on  the  wall  of  Jericho,'  situated,  as  such 
houses  were,  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  for 
the  most  part  at  the  gate  or  entra&ce  into  the 
town  (Josh.  ii.  I ).  This  woman  is  called  a  harlot 
in  our  translation,  but  the  original  Hebrew 
admits  of  being  translated  by  another  word,  to 
which  no  degrading  or  in&mons  associations  are 
attached. 
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Althoagh  it  is  probable  that  the  state  of  Judsea 
in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostl^  was,  in 
respect  to  means  of  communication,  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  Oriental  country  in  the 
E resent  day,  yet  the  warm  commiftidations  of 
ospitality  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  works 
of  contemporary  classical  writers,  as  well  as  the 
pressing  exhortations  of  the  inspired  Apostle  to 
the  practice  of  that  virtue,  too  plainly  prove  that 
travellers  were  then  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
kindness  of  private  individuals.  The  strong 
probability  is,  that  the  *  inns '  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  find  thdr  true  and  correct  re- 
presentations in  the  Eastern  khans  and  caravan- 
serais of  the  present  day ;  and  that  the  Jews  of 
that  period  had  experience  of  nothing  better  than 
the  bare  walls  and  cell-like  apartme||s  of  such 
etUfices  as  we  have  described  above. 

This  subject  acauires  additional  interest  fh>m 
its  oonnection  witn  the  birth  of  our  Lord ;  and 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  both 
respecting  the  character  of  the  building  from 
which  Mary  was  excluded  by  the  influx  of  com- 
pany, and  also  the  nature  of  the  place  where  she 
*  brought  forth  her  first-bom  son.'  No  explana- 
tion, however,  that  we  have  met  with,  appears  so 
satisfactory,  and  conveys  such  an  intelligible 
picture  to  the  eye,  as  that  given  by  the  editor  of 
the  PictoritU  Bil>U  (Luke  ii.  7) ;  with  whose 
words  we  shall  conclude  this  article.  *Tbe 
most  complete  establishments  have  very  excel- 
lent stables  in  covered  avenues,  which  extend 
behind  the  ranges  of  apartments— -that  is,  between 
the  back  wall  of  these  ranges  of  buildipg  and  the 
external  wall  of  the  khan ;  and  the  entrance  to  it 
is  by  a  covered  passage  at  one  of  the  comers  of 
the  quadrangle.  The  stable  is  on  a  level  with 
the  court,  and  oonsequentiy  below  the  level  of 
the  buildmgs,  by  the  height  of  the  platform  on 
which  they  stand.  Nevertheless,  this  platform  is 
allowed  to  project  behind  into  the  stable,  so  as  to 
form  a  bench,  to  which  the  horses'  heads  are 
turned,  and  on  which  they  can,  if  they  like,  rest 
the  nose-bag  of  hair-clotli,  from  which  they  eat, 
to  enable  them  to  reach  the  bottom  when  its  con- 
tents get  low.  It  also  often  happens  that  not  only 
this  bench  exists  in  the  stable,  but  also  recesses 
correspondiuff  to  those  in  front  of  the  apartments, 
and  formed  by  the  side  walls  which  divide  the 
rooms,  being  allowed  to  project  behind  into  the 
stable,  just  as  the  projection  of  the  same  walls 
into  the  great  area  forms  the  recesses  in  front 
These  recesses  in  the  stable,  or  the  bench  if  there 
are  no  recesses,  furnish  accommodation  to  the 
servants  and  others  who  have  charge  of  the 
beasts;  and  when  persons  find  on  their  arrival 
that  the  apartments  usually  appropriated  to  tra- 
vellers are  already  occupied,  they  are  ^Isd  to 
find  accommodation  in  the  stable,  particularly 
when  the  nishts  are  cold  or  the  season  in- 
clement It  IS  evident,  then,  from  this  descrip- 
tion, that  tiie  part  of  the  stable  called  *  the 
manger/  could  not  reasonably  have  been  other 
than  one  of  those  recesses,  or  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  bench  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  afibrd- 
ing  accommodation  to  travellers  under  certain 
circumstances.' 

INSPIRATION.  This  word  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  excitement  and  action  of  a 
fervent  imagination  in  the  poet  or  orator.  But 
even  in  this  case  there  is  generally  a  relerenoe  to 
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Bome  eappoaed  diTine  inflnenee,  to  wbich  the  ex- 
cited action  is  owiiiff.  It  is  once  osed  io  Scrip- 
ture to  denote  that  DiTine  agency  by  which  man 
is  endued  with  the  faculties  of  an  intelligent 
bein^  when  it  is  said,  '  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  giveth  him  nndentauding/  But  the 
inspiration  npw  to  be  considered  is  that  which 
belonged  to  those  who  wrote  the  Scriptures,  and 
which  is  particularly  spoken  of  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16, 
and  in  2  Pet  i.  21 :  *  All  Scripture  is  giTen  by 
inspiration  of  God ;'  '  Holy  men  of  God  spake  u 
they  were  moved  bv  the  Holy  Ghost/  These 
passages  relate  specially  to  the  Old  Testament ; 
but  there  is  at  least  equal  reason  to  predicate 
Divine  inspiratiou  of  the  New  Testament. 


The  definition  which  Dr.  Knapp  gives  of  in- 
>iration  k  the  one  we  shall  ado 
It  may  be  best  defined,  aocordinf 


[opt.  He  says, 
g  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  as  an  er- 
traordinarjf  Ditfine  aaency  upon  Uacken  while 
givUn  instructton,  wMthitr  oral  or  written,  by 
which  thetf  were  taught  what  and  how  they  thoutd 
write  or  speak,*  Or  we  may  say  more  briefiy  that 
the  sacred  penmen  were  completely  under  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  that  they  wrote 
under  a  plenary  inspiration.  Dr.  Calamy's  defi- 
nition agrees  substantially  with  that  of  Dr. 
Knapp. 

To  prove  that  the  Scrii>ture8  are  divinely  in- 
spired we  might  with  propriety  refer  to  the  ezoel- 
lenee  of  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises, 
and  other  instraetionB,  which  they  contain;  to 
the  timplidty  and  mijesty  of  their  stvle;  to  the 
agreement  of  the  different  parts,  and  liie  scope  of 
the  whole ;  especially  to  the  fidl  discovery  they 
make  of  man's  finUen  and  ruined  state,  and  the 
way  of  salvatbn  through  a  Redeemer ;  together 
with  their  power  to  e^ighten  and  sanctify  the 
heart,  and  the  accompanying  witness  of  the  ^irit 
in  believers.  Hiese  are  circumstances  of  real 
importance,  and  the  discerning  advocates  of  in- 
spiration have  not  overlook^  them.  But  the 
more  direct  and  oondusive  evidence  that  the 
Scriptures  were  Divinely  inn>ired  is  found  in 
the  testimony  <f  the  writers  themselves.  And  as 
the  writers  did,  by  working  miracles,  and  in 
other  wa^s,  suflidently  authenticate  their  Divine 
commission,  and  establish  their  authority  and 
in&llibility  as  teachers  of  Divine  truth,  their  tes- 
timony, in  regard  to  their  own  inspiration,  is 
entitled  to  our  full  confidence.  For  who  can 
doubt  that  thej  were  as  competent  to  judge  of, 
and  as  much  disposed  to  speak  the  truth  on  this 
subject  as  on  an^  other  ?  if  then  we  admit  their 
Divine  commission  and  authority,  why  should  we 
not  rely  upon  the  plain  testimony  which  they 
give  concerning  the  Divine  assistance  afiEbrded 
them  in  their  work  ?  To  reject  their  testimony 
in  this  case  would  be  to  impeach  their  veracity, 
and  thus  to  take  away  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  religion.  And  it  is  well  known  that 
those  who  deny  the  justice  of  the  claim  which 
they  set  up  to  Divine  mspiration  do  in  fact  give 
up  the  infallible  truth  and  authority  of  the  Smp- 
tures,  and  adopt  the  principles  of  deism. 

It  is,  then,  of  the  first  importance  to  inquire 
what  representations  are  made  by  the  prophets, 
and  b^  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  respecting  tne  in- 
spiration, and  the  consequent  aumority,  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 

The  prophets  generally  professed  to  speak  the 
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word  of  God,  What  they  taught  was  introduced 
and  confirmed  by  a  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ,-*  or 
*  The  Lord  spake  to  me,  saying.'  And,  in  one 
way  or  another,  they  ^ve  dear  proof  that  they 
were  Divinely  commissioned,  and  spoke  in  the 
name  of  God,  or  as  it  is  expressed  m  the  New 
Testament,  that  God  spake  6y  them. 

But  the  strongest  and  most  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  inspiration  and  Divine  authority  of  the  0\i 
Testament  writings,  is  found  in  the  testimony  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  possessed  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  without  measure,  and  came  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth.  His  works  proved  that  he  was 
what  he  declared  himself  to  be— the  Messiah,  the 
great  Prophet,  the  infkllible  Teacher.  The  faith 
which  rests  on  him  rests  on  a  rock.  As  soon  then 
as  we  learn  how  he  regarded  the  Scriptures,  we 
have  reached  the  end  of  our  inquiries.  His  word 
is  truth.  Now  every  one  who  carefully  attends 
to  the  four  Grospels  will  find  that  Christ  every- 
where spoke  of  that  collection  of  writings  called 
the  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God ;  that  he  re- 
garded the  whole  in  this  light;  that  he  treated 
me  Scripture,  and  every  part  of  it,  as  infallibly 
troe,  and  as  clothed  with  divine  authority,  thus 
distinguishing  it  from  every  mere  human  produc- 
tion. Nothing  written  bj  man  can  be  entitled 
to  the  respect  which  Chnst  showed  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. This,  to  all  Christians,  is  direct  and  in- 
controvertible evidence  of  the  Divine  origin  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  is  by  itself  perfectly  oon- 
dusive., 

But  there  is  dear  ooncurrent  evidence,  and 
evidence  still  more  specific,  in  the  writing  of 
the  Apostles.  In  two  texts  in  particular  Divine 
inspiration  is  positively  asserted.  In  the  first 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16),  Paul  lays  it  down  as  the  charao- 
teristic  of  *  all  Scripture,*  that  it '  is  given  by  in- 
^nration  cf  God,*  and  from  this  results  its  profit- 
ableness. 

The  otiier  text  (2  Pet  L  21)  teaches  Aat  *  Pro- 
phecy came  not  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  tlie 
Holy  Ghost'  This  passage,  which  the  Apostie 
Peter  applied  particularly  to  tht,  subiect  of  which 
he  was  speaking,  may  be  considered  as  explana- 
tory of  what  is  intended  by  inspiration.  For  to 
say  that  all  Scripture  is  Divinely  inspired,  and 
that  men  of  God  wrote  it  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  various  texts  in  which  Christ  and  the 
Aposties  speak  of  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God, 
nod  as  invested  with  authority  to  decide  sil  ques- 
tions of  truth  and  duty,  fully  correspond  with  the 
texts  above  considered. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  follows  that 
the  attempt  which  has  been  made  by  a  certain 
class  of  writers  to  account  for  the  production  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
will  or  agency,  the  ingenuity,  diligence,  or  fide- 
lity of  men,  in  the  use  of  the  means  within  their 
reach,  without  the  supernatural  influence  of  the 
Spirit  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  teachings 
of  Christ  and  the  Aposties  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Sacred  Writings. 

As  the  Christian  dispensation  surpasses  the 
former  in  all  spiritual  privileges  and  gifts,  it  is 
reasonable  to  presume  that  the  New  'l^tament 
was  written  under  at  least  an  equal  degree  of 
Divine  influence  with  the  Old,  and  that  it  oomes 
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recoromuided  to  us  by  equal  characteristics  of 
in&lli!>Ie  Iruth.  But  of  this  there  is  clear  posi- 
tive evidence  from  the  New  Testament  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  Jesnu  Christ,  whose  works 
proved  him  to  be  the  great  unerring  Teacher,  and 
to  be  possessed  of  all  power  in  Heaven  and  earth, 
gave  commijision  to  his  Apostles  to  act  in  his  stead, 
and  to  carry  out  the  work  of  instruction  which  he 
had  hegujty  confirming  their  authority  by  investing 
them  with  power  to  perform  miracles.  But  how 
could  such  a  commission  have  answered  the  end 
proposed,  had  not  the  Divine  Spirit  so  guided  the 
Apostles  as  to  render  them  infallible  and  perfect 
teachers  of  Divine  truth  ? 

But,  secondly,  in  addition  to  this,  Jesits  ex- 
pressly  promised  to  give  them  the  Holy  Spirit^  to 
abide  with  them  coHtinualli/,  and  to  guide  them 
into  all  the  truth.  He  said  to  them,  *  When  they 
shall  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or 
what  ye  shall  speak  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in 
the  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak.  Foi  it  is 
not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father 
that  speaketh  in  you.'  Storr  and  Flatt  think  this 
is  the  idea  intended :  *  The  instructions  which  ye 
in  general  give  are  derived  not  so  much  from 
yourselves  as  from  the  Holy  Spirit  Hence,  when 
ye  are  called  on  to  defend  yoar  doctrines,  ye 
need  feel  no  anxiety,  but  may  confidently  rely  on 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  vindicate  his  own  doctrines,  by 
suggesting  to  you  the  very  words  of  your  defence.' 
If  these  promises  were  not  falfilled,  then  Jesus 
was  not  a  true  prophet.  If  they  were  fulfilled, 
as  they  certainly  were,  then  the  Apostles  had  the 
constant  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  whether 
engaged  in  speaking  or  writing,  were  under  Divine 
guidaiioe,  and,  of  course,  were  liable  to  no  mis- 
takes either  as  to  the  matter  or  manner  of  their 
instructions. 

In  the  third  place,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment manifestly  considered  themselves  to  be  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  instruc- 
tions, whether  oral  or  written,  to  be  clothed  with 
Divine  authority^  as  the  word  cf  God, 

•  We  speak,'  they  say,  *  as  of  God.'  Again, 
'  Which  tilings  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  words  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth.'  Thev  declared  what  they 
taught  to  be  the  word  cf  God,  and  the  things  they 
wrote  to  be  the  commandments  of  God.  Now  the 
Apostles,  being  honest,  unassuming,  humble  men, 
would  never  have  spoken  of  themselves  and  their 
writings  in  such  a  manner,  had  they  not  known 
themselves  to  be  under  the  unerring  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  instructions  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  God. 

It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  plenary  in- 
spiration here  maintained,  that  God  operated  on 
the  minds  of  inspired  men  in  a  variety  of  ways 
sometimes  by  audible  words,  sometimes  by  direct 
inward  suggestions,  sometimes  by  outward  visible 
signs,  sometimes  by  ihn  Urim  and  Thummim, 
and  sometimes  bv  dreams  and  visions.  This 
variety  in  the  mode  of  Divine  influence  detracted 
nothing  from  its  certainty.  God  made  known 
his  will  equally  in  different  ways ;  and,  whatever 
the  mode  of  his  operation,  he  made  it  manifest 
to  his  servants  that  the  things  revealed  were  from 
him. 

But  inspiration  was  concerned  not  only  in 
making  known  the  will  of  God  to  prophets  and 
Apostles,  but  also  in  giving  them  direction  in 
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writing  the  Sacred  Books.  They  wrot**  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  in  this, 
also,  there  was  a  diversity  in  the  mode  of  Divine 
influence.  Sometimes  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
and  guided  his  servants  to  write  things  which 
they  could  not  know  by  natural  means,  such  «s. 
new  doctrines  or  precepts,  or  predictions  of  future 
events.  Sometimes  he  moved  and  guided  them 
to  write  the  history  of  events  which  were  wholly 
or  partly  known  to  them  by  tradition,  or  by  the 
testimony  of  their  contemporaries,  or  by  their 
own  observation  or  experience.  In  all  these 
cases  the  Divine  Spirit  eH'ectually  preserved  them 
from  all  error,  and  influenced  them  to  write  just 
so  much  and  in  such  a  manner  as  God  saw  to  be 
best  Sometimes  he  moved  and  guided  them  to 
write  a  summary  record  of  larger  histories,  con- 
taining what  his  infinite  wisdom  saw  to  oe  adapted 
to  the  end  in  view,  that  is,  the  benefit  of  his 
people  in  all  ages.  Sometimes  he  influenci^d  them 
to  make  a  record  of  important  maxims  in  com> 
mon  use,  or  to  write  new  ones,  derived  either 
from  their  own  reason  or  experience,  or  from 
special  Divine  teaching.  Sometimes  he  influenced 
them  to  write  parables  or  allegories,  particularly 
suited  to  make  a  salutary  impression  of  Divine 
things  on  the  minds  of  men ;  and  sometimes  to 
record  supernatural  visions.  In  these  and  all 
other  kinds  of  writing  the  sacred  penmen  mani- 
festly needed  special  Divine  guidance,  as  no  man 
could  of  himself  attain  to  infallibility,  and  no 
wisdom,  except  that  of  Go<l,  was  suflicient  to  de- 
termine what  things  ought  to  be  written  for  per- 
manent use  in  the  church,  and  what  manner  of 
writing  would  be  best  fitted  to  promote  the  great 
ends  of  revelation. 

Some  writers  speak  of  dififerent  modes  and  dif- 
ferent kinds,  ana  even  different  degrees  of  in- 
spiration. And  if  their  meaning  is  that  God 
influenced  the  minds  of  inspired  men  in  different 
ways ;  that  he  adopted  a  variety  of  modes  in  re- 
vealing Divine  things  to  their  minds;  that  he 
guided  them  to  give  instruction  in  prose  and  in 
poetry,  and  in  all  the  different  forms  of  composi- 
tion ;  that  he  moved  and  guided  them  to  write 
history,  prophecy,  doctrines,  commands,  promises, 
reproofs,  and  exhortations,  and  that  he  adapted 
his  mode  of  operation  to  each  of  these  cases — 
against  this  no  objection  can  be  made.  It  is  a 
Jact,  that  the  Scriptures  exhibit  specimens  of  all 
these  different  kinds  of  writing  and  these  different 
modes  of  Divine  instruction.  Still  each  and  ever\' 
part  of  what  was  written  was  Divinely  inspired, 
and  equally  so.  It  is  all  the  word  of  God,  and 
clothed  with  Divine  authoritv,  as  much  as  if  it 
had  all  been  made  known  and  written  in  one  way. 

Dr.  Henderson,  who  labours  perhaps  with  too 
much  zeal  against  carrying  inspiration  to  ex- 
treme lengths,  still  says  that  if  those  who  hold  to 
difiierent  modifications  of  inspiration  intend  that 
there  are  different  modifications  and  degrees  uf 
authoriiii  given  to  Scripture,  their  opinion  must 
meet  with  unqualified  reprobation  from  every 
sincere  believer.  He  insists  that  a  diversity  in 
the  mode^  and  degrees  of  Divine  operation  did 
exist  in  the  work  of  inspiration,  and  that  this 
diversity  was  the  result  of  infinite  wisdom  adapt- 
ing itself  to  different  circumf^tances.  He  thinks 
that,  unless  we  admit  such  a  diversity,  we^cannot 
form  correct  ideas  of  the  subject  But  he*  is  con- 
fident that  the  distinction  which  he  endeavours 
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CO  establish  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  hostile 
«o  ihe  Divine  authority  of  Scripture.  He  affirms 
bhat  no  part  cfthat  holy  hook  iccta  icritten  without 
miraculous  inflxtence ;  that  all  parts  were  equally 
inspired;  that  in  regard  to  the  whole  volume  the 
'^eat  end  was  infisiilibly  attained,  namely,  the 
commitment  to  writing  of  precisely  such  matters 
as  God  designed  for  Sie  religious  instruction  of 
mankind;  that  the  sacred  penmen  wrote  what 
had  for  its  object  not  merely  the  immediate  be- 
nefit of  individual  persons  or  churches,  but  what 
would  be  useful  to  Christians  in  all  future  times ; 
and  that  in  regard  to  the  most  minute  and  incon- 
siderable things  which  the  Scripture  contains  we 
are  compelled  to  say,  TTiis  aho  cometh  from  the 
Lord. 

The  controversy  amonc  orthodox  divines  re- 
specting what  is  csdled  veHxil  inspiration^  appears 
to  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  different 
senses  affixed  to  the  phrase. 

The  real  question,  and  the  whole  question  at 
issu^  may  be  stated  thus :  did  the  work  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  sacred  penmen  relate  to  the 
language  they  used,  or  their  manner  of  expressing 
their  ideas  ;  and  if  so,  how  far,  and  in  what  way  1 

All  those  with  whom  we  are  concerned  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  hold  that  Divine  in- 
spiration had  some  respect  to  the  langua^  em- 
ployed by  the  inspirea  writers,  at  least  in  the 
way  of  general  supervision.  And  Dr.  Henderson 
shows,  in  various  passages  of  his  excellent  lec- 
tures, that  there  is  no  material  di£ferenoe  between 
him  and  those  who  profess  to  maintain  higher 
ground.  He  allows  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  what 
is  called  verbal  inspiration,  or  the  inspiration  of 
wordst  took  place.  '  In  recording  what  was  im- 
mediately spoken  with  an  audible  voice  by  Je- 
hovah, or  by  an  angel  interpreter ;  in  giving  ex- 
pression to  points  of  revelation  which  entirely 
surpassed  the  comprehension  of  the  writers,*  in  re- 
cording prophecies,  the  minute  bearings  of  which 
they  did  not  perceive ;  in  short,  in  committing  to 
writing  any  of  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit,  which 
they  could  not  have  otherwise  accurately  ex- 
pressed, the  writers,'  he  alleges,  *  were  supplied 
with  the  words  as  well  as  tbe  matter.'  He  says, 
that  even  when  Biblical  writers  made  use  of  their 
own  faculties,  and  wrote  each  one  in  his  own 
manner,  without  having  their  mental  constitution 
at  all  disturbed,  they  were  yet  *  always  secured  by 
celestial  influence  against  the  adoption  of  any 
forms  of  speech,  or  collocation  of  words,  that 
would  have  injured  the  exhibition  of  Divine  truth, 
or  that  did  not  adequately  give  it  expression;' 
tbat  the  characteristic  dififerences  of  style,  so  ap- 
parent among  the  sacred  writers,  were  employed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  purposes  of  inspiration, 
and  *  were  called  forth  in  a  rational  way ;'  that 
the  writers,  *  being  acted  upon  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  expressed  themselves  naturally ;  that  while 
the  Divine  influence  adapted  itself  to  whatever 
was  peculiar  in  the  minds  of  inspired  men,  it 
constantly  guided  them  in  writing  the  Sacred 
Volume.'  He  declares  his  belief  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  written  not  under  a  partial  or  imper- 
fect, but  under  a  plenary  and  infallible,  inspira- 
tion ;  that  they  were  entirely  the  result  of  Divine 
intervention,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  oracles 
of  Jehovah. 

The  doctrine  of  a  plenary  inspiration  of  all 
Scripture  in  regard  to  the  language  employed,  as 
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well  as  the  thoughts  communicated,  ought  not  to 
be  rejected  without  valid  reasons.  The  doctrine 
is  so  obviously  important,  and  so  consonant  to  the 
feeling  of  sincere  piety,  that  those  evangelical 
Christians  who  are  preyed  with  speculative  ob- 
jections against  it,  frequently,  in  the  honesty  of 
their  hearts,  advance  opinions  which  fairly  imply 
it  This  is  the  case,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Dr. 
Henderson,  who  says  that  the  Divine  Spirit  guided 
the  sacred  penmen  in  writing  the  Scriptures ;  that 
their  mode  of  expression  was  such  as  they  were 
instructed  by  the  Spirit  to  employ;  that  Paul 
ascribes  not  only  the  doctrines  which  tbe  Apostles 
taught,  but  the  entire  character  of  their  style,  to 
the  mfluence  of  the  Spirit.  He  indeed  says  that 
this  does  not  always  imply  the  immediate  commu- 
nication of  the  words  of  Scripture  ;  and  he  says  it 
with  good  reason.  For  immediate  properly  sig- 
nifies acting  without  a  medium,  or  vnihout  the  in- 
tervention ^another  cause  or  means,  not  actinq  by 
second  causes.  Now  those  who  hold  the  highest 
views  of  inspiration  do  not  suppose  that  the  Divine 
Spirit,  except  in  a  few  instances,  so  influenced  the 
writers  of  Scripture  as  to  interfere  with  the  use 
of  their  rational  faculties  or  their  peculiar  mental 
habits  and  tastes,  or  in  any  way  to  supersede 
secondary  causes  as  the  medium  through  which 
his  agency  produced  the  desired  efifect 

In  regard  to  this  point,  therefore,  there  appears 
to  be  little  or  no  eronud  for  controversy.  For,  if 
God  so  influenced  the  sacred  writers  that,  either 
with  or  without  the  use  of  secondary  causes,  they 
wrote  just  what  he  intended,  and  in  the  manner 
he  intended,  the  end  is  secured ;  and  what  they 
wrote  is  as  truly  his  word,  as  though  he  had 
written  it  with  his  own  hand  on  tables  of  stone, 
without  any  human  instrumentality.  The  very 
words  of  the  decalogue  were  all  such  as  God 
chose.  And  they  would  have  been  equally  so  if 
Moses  had  been  moved  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
write  them  with  his  hand.  The  expression,  that 
God  immediately  imparted  or  communicated  to  the 
writers  the  very  words  which  they  wrote,  is  evi- 
dently not  well  chosen.  The  exact  truth  is  that 
the  writers  themselves  were  the  subjects  of  the 
Divine  influence.  The  Spirit  employed  them  as 
active  instruments,  and  directed  them  in  writing, 
both  as  to  matter  and  manner.  They  wrote  *  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  The  mat- 
ter, in  many  cases,  was  what  they  before  knew, 
and  the  manner  was  entirely  conformed  to  their 
habits;  it  was  their  own.  But  what  was  written 
was  none  the  less  inspired  on  that  account  God 
may  have  influenced  and  guided  an  Apostle  as 
infallibly  in  writing  what  he  had  before  known, 
and  that  guidance  may  have  been  as  really  neces- 
sary, as  in  writing  a  new  revelation.  And  God 
may  have  influenced  Paul  or  John  to  write  a 
book  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  and  tbat  influence 
may  have  been  as  real  and  as  necessary  as  if  the 
style  had  been  what  some  would  call  a  IHvine 
style.  It  was  a  Divine  style,  if  the  writer  used  it 
under  Divine  direction.  It  was  a  Divine  style, 
and  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  human  style,  and 
the  writer's  own  style,  all  in  one.  Just  as  the 
believer's  exercises,  faith  and  love,  are  his  own 
acts,  and  at  the  same  time  are  the  effects  of  Divine 
influence.  The  mental  exercises  of  Paul  and  of 
John  had  their  own  characteristic  peculiarities, 
as  much  as  their  style.  God  was  the  author  of 
John's  mind  and  all  Uiat  was  peculiar  to  his 
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mental  fiicolties  and  habits,  as  really  as  of  Panl's 
mind  and  what  was  peculiar  to  him.  And  in  the 
work  of  inspiration  he  used  and  directed,  for  his 
own  purposes,  what  was  peculiar  to  each.  When 
God  inspired  different  men  he  did  not  make  their 
minds  and  tastes  all  alike,  nor  did  he  make  their 
language  alike.  Nor  had  he  any  occasion  for 
this ;  for  while  they  had  different  mental  faculties 
and  habits,  they  were  as  capable  of  bein^  infkllibly 
directed  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  infallibly  speak- 
ing and  writing  Divine  truth,  as  though  their  men- 
tal faculties  and  habits  had  been  all  exactly  alike. 
And  it  is  manifest  that  the  Scriptures,  written  by 
such  a  variety  of  inspired  men,  and  each  part 
agreeably  to  the  peculiar  talents  and  style  of  the 
writer,  are  not  only  equally  from  God,  but,  taken 
together,  are  fkr  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
general  instruction,  and  all  the  objects  to  be  ac- 
complished by  revelation,  than  if  they  had  been 
written  by  one  man,  and  in  one  and  the  same 
manner. 

This  view  of  plenary  inspiration  is  fitted  to 
relieve  the  difficulties  and  objections  which  have 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  men  from  the  variety  of 
talent  and  taste  which  the  writers  exhibited,  and 
the  variety  of  style  which  they  used.  See,  it  is 
said,  how  each  writer  expresses  nimself  naturallv, 
in  his  own  way,  just  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do 
when  not  inspired.  And  see  too,  we  might  say 
in  reply,  how  each  Apostie,  Peter,  Paul,  or  John, 
when  speaking  before  rulers,  with  the  promised 
aid  of  the  Hol^  Spirit,  spoke  naturally,  with  hi$ 
oum  voice,  and  in  his  own  way,  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  on  other  occasions  when  not 
inspired.  There  is  no  more  objection  to  plenary 
inspiration  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The 
mental  faculties  and  luibits  of  the  Aposties,  their 
style,  their  voice,  their  mode  of  speech,  all  re- 
mained as  ihey  were.  What,  then,  had  the  divine 
Spirit  to  do  ?  What  was  the  work  which  apper- 
tained to  Him  ?  We  reply.  His  work  was  so  to 
direct  the  Apostles  in  the  use  of  their  own  talents 
and  habits,  their  style,  their  voice,  and  all  their 
peculiar  endowments,  that  tiiey  should  speak  or 
write,  each  in  his  own  way,  just  what  God  would 
have  them  speak  or  write,  for  the  good  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages. 

The  fact  that  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the 
sacred  penmen  are  everywhere  so  plainly  im- 
pressed on  their  writings,  is  often  mentioned  as 
an  objection  to  the  doctrine,  that  inspiration  ex- 
tended to  their  language  as  well  as  their  thoughts. 
This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  common  ob- 
jections, and  one  which  has  obtained  a  very  deep 
lodgment  in  the  minds  of  some  intelligent  Chris- 
tians. It  may,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  take 
some  further  pains  completely  to  remove  it  And 
in  our  additional  remarks  relative  to  this  and 
other  objections,  it  will  come  in  our  way  to  show 
that  sudi  a  writer  as  Gaussen,  who  contends  with 
great  earnestness  and  ability  for  the  highest  views 
of  inspiration,  does  still,  on  all  important  points, 
agree  with  those  who  advocate  lower  views  of  the 
subject 

Gaussen  says,  '  Although  the  titie  of  each  book 
should  not  indicate  to  us  tiiat  we  are  passing  from 
one  author  to  another;  yet  we  could  quickly  dis- 
cover, by  the  change  of  their  characters,  that  a 
new  hand  has  taken  the  pen.  It  is  perfecUy  easy 
to  recoffnise  each  one  of  them,  although  they 
•peak  or  the  lame  master,  teach  the  same  doo- 
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trines,  and  relate  the  same  incidents.'  But  how 
does  this  prove  that  Scripture  is  not,  in  all  re- 
spects, inspired  ?  *  So  nir  are  we,'  says  this 
author,  *  from  overlooking  human  individuality 
everywhere  impressed  on  our  Sacred  Books,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  with  profound  gratitude, 
and  with  an  ever-increasing  admiration,  that  we 
regard  this  living,  real,  human  character  infused 
so  charmingly  into  every  part  of  the  Word  of 
God.  We  admit  the  fact  and  we  see  in  it  clear 
proof  of  the  Divine  wisdom  which  dictated  the 
Scriptures.' 

Those  who  urge  the  objection  above  mentioned 
are  plainly  inconsistent  with  themselves.  For 
while  they  deny  the  plenary  inspiration  of  some 
parts  of  Scripture,  because  tnmf  have  these  marks  cf 
indinduality,  they  acknowle<{ge  inspiration  in  the 
fullest  sense  in  other  parts,  particularly  in  the 
prophecies,  where  this  individuality  of  the  writen 
IS  equally  apparent 

In  truth,  what  can  be  more  consonant  with  our 
best  views  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  or  with  the 
general  analogy  of  his  works,  than  that  he  should 
make  use  of  the  thoughts,  the  memories,  the 
peculiar  talents,  tastes,  and  feelings  of  his  ser- 
vants in  recording  his  Word  for  the  instruction 
of  men  ?  Why  should  he  not  associate  the  pe- 
culiarities of  their  personal  character  with  wnat 
they  write  under  his  personal  guidance?  But 
independentiy  of  our  reasonings  this  matter  is 
decided  hj  the  Bible  itself!  *A11  Scripture  is 
Divinel;yr  inspired,'  and  it  is  all  the  Word  of  God. 
And  it  is  none  the  less  the  Word  of  God,  and 
none  the  less  inspired,  because  it  comes  to  us  in 
the  language  of  Moses,  and  David,  and  Paul,  and 
the  other  sacred  writen.  '  It  is  God  who  speaks 
to  us,  but  it  is  also  man;  it  is  man,  but  it  is  also 
God.'  The  word  of  God,  in  order  to  be  intel- 
ligible and  profitable  to  us, '  must  be  uttered  by 
mortal  tongues,  and  be  written  by  mortal  hands, 
and  must  put  on  the  features  of  human  thoughts. 
This  blending  of  humanity  and  Divinity  in  the 
Scriptures  reminds  us  of  the  majesty  and  the  con- 
descension of  God.  Viewed  in  this  light  the 
Word  of  God  has  unequalled  beauties,  and  exerts 
an  unequalled  power  over  our  hearts.' 

There  are  some  who  maintain  that  all  which 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  results  was 
an  infallible  guidance  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
sacred  writers ;  that  with  such  a  emdance  they 
mi^ht  be  safely  left  to  express  their  thoughts  in 
their  own  way,  without  any  special  influenoe 
firom  above. 

Now,  if  those  who  take  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject mean  that  God  not  only  gives  the  sacred  pen- 
men the  very  ideas  which  the^  are  to  write,  but 
in  some  way,  secures  an  infidlible  connection  be- 
tween those  ideas  and  a  just  expression  of  them 
in  words ;  then,  indeed,  we  have  thii  de«lred  re- 
sult— an  infallible  revelation  from  God,  made  in 
the  proper  language  of  the  writers.  But  if  any 
one  supposes  that  there  is  naturally  such  an  in- 
&llible  connection  between  right  thoughts  and  « 
just  expression  of  them  in  language,  without  an 
effective  Divine  superintendence,  he  contradicts 
the  lessons  of  dail^  experience.  But  those  to 
whom  we  refer  evidently  do  not  themselves  be- 
lieve in  such  an  infallible  connection.  For  when 
they  assign  their  reason  for  denying  that  inspirap 
tion  related  to  the  language  of  the  Scriptures, 
they  speak  of  the  different  and,  as  they  regard 
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diem,  the  contradictory  BtatemenlB  of  fketB  by 
differeuc  writers.    Bat  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
difficulty  presses  with  all  its  force  npon  those  who 
assert  the  inspiradon  of  the  thomhts.    For  sarely 
\  they  will  not  say  that  the  sacred  writers  had  true 
I  thoughtt  in  their  minds,  and  yet  uttered  them  in 
;  the  language  of  falsehood.    This  would  contra- 
I  diet  their  own  idea  of  a  sure  connection  between 
I  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  and  the  utterance  of 
them  in  suitable  words,  and  would  clearly  show 
that  they  themseWes  feel  it  to  be  necessary  that 
the  Divine  guidance  should  extend  to  the  wordt 
of  inspired  men  as  well  as  their  thoughts.    But 
if  the  inspired  writer  through  inadvertence  com- 
mitted a  real  mistake  as  to  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
nnist  have  been  a  mistake  in  his  tho«ghta  as  well 
as  in  his  words.     If,  then,  there  was  a  mistake, 
it  lay  in  his  thoughts.    But  if  there  was  no  mis- 
take, dien  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  inspira- 
tion did  not  extend  to  the  language.    If,  however, 
there  was  a  real  mistake,  then  the  question  is  not, 
what  becomes  of  verbal  inspiradon,  but  what  be- 
comes of  inspiration  in  any  aetue. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  sacred  writers 
were  of  themselves  generally  competent  to  ex- 
press their  ideas  in  proper  language,  and  in  this 
respect  had  no  need  of  supernatural  assistance.  \ 
But  there  is  just  as  much  reason  for  saying  that 
they  were  <^  themselves  generally  competent  to 
form  their  own  conceptions,  and  so  had  no  need 
of  supernatural  aid  in  this  respect  It  is  just  as 
reasonable  to  say  that  Moses  could  recollect  what 
took  place  at  the  Ked  Sea,  and  that  Paul  could 
recollect  that  he  was  once  a  persecutor,  and  Peter 
what  took  place  on  the  mount  of  transfiffuration, 
without  supernatural  aid,  as  to  say  that  they 
could,  without  such  aid,  make  a  proper  record 
of  these  recollecdons.  We  believe  a  real  and  in- 
fallible guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  both  respects, 
because  this  is  tauffht  in  the  Scriptures.  And  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Bible  could  not  be  what  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  considered  it  to  be,  unless  they 
were  Divinely  inspired. 

The  diversity  in  the  narratives  of  the  Evan- 
gelists is  sometimes  urged  as  an  objection  against 
the  position  we  maintain  in  regard  to  inspiradon, 
but  evidently  without  reason,  and  contrary  to 
reason.  For  what  is  more  reasonable  than  to 
expect  that  a  work  of  Divine  origin  will  have 
marks  of  consummate  wisdom,  and  will  be  suited 
to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  Now  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  God  determined  that  there  should 
he  four  narratives  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
from  four  historians.  If  the  narratives  were  all 
alike,  three  of  them  would  be  useless.  Indeed 
such  a  circumstance  would  create  suspicion,  and 
would  bring  discredit  upon  the  whole  concern. 
The  narratives  must  then  be  different  And  if, 
besides  this  nsefUl  diversity,  it  is  found  that  the 
seeming  contradictions  can  be  satisfactorily  re- 
conciled, and  if  each  of  the  narratives  is  ^iven 
in  the  peculiar  style  and  manner  of  the  writers, 
then  all  is  natural  and  unexceptionable,  and  we 
have  the  highest  evidence  of  the  credibility  and 
truth  of  the  narratives. 

We  shall  advert  to  one  more  objection.  It  is 
alleged  that  writers  who  were  constantiy  under  a 
I  plenary  Divine  inspiration  would  not  descend  to 
the  unimportant  details,  the  trifling  incidents, 
which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  details  alluded  to  most 
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he  admitted  to  be  accordinj^  to  truth,  and  that 
those  things  which,  at  first  view,  seem  to  be  triflet 
may,  when  taken  in  their  connections,  prove  to 
be  of  serious  moment    And  it  is  moreover  mam-  . 
fest  that,  considering  what  human  beings  and  ' 
human  aflkirs  really  are,  if  all  those  things  which  I 
are  called  trifling  and  unimportant  were  excluded,  \ 
the  Scriptures  woold  &il  of  beine  conformed  to  ; 
ftct;  they  would  not  be  &ithful  fiistories  of  hu-  : 
man  life :  so  that  the  very  circumstance  which  | 
is  demanded  as  proof  of  inspiration  would  become  , 
an  argument  against  it    And  herein  we  cannot  \ 
but  admire  the  peifect  wisdom  which  suided  the  ■ 
sacred  writers,  while  we  mark  the  weiukness  and  • 
shallowness  of  the  objections  which  are  urged 
against  their  inspiration. 

On  the  whole,  after  careAiIly  investigating  the  ' 
subject  of  inspiration,  we  are  conducted  to  the 
important  conclusion  that  'all  Scripture  is  Divinely 
inspired ;'  that  the  sacred  penmen  wrote  *  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost;'  and  that  these 
representations  are  to  be  understood  as  implying 
that  the  writers  had,  in  all  respects,  the  effectual 
guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit    And  we  are  still  ' 
more  confirmed  in  this  conclu^on  because  we 
find  that  it  begets  in  those  who  seriously  adopt  it 
an    acknowledgment  of  the  Divine   origin  of  , 
Scripture,  a  reverence  for  its  teachings,  and  a  \ 
practical  renird  to  its  requirements,  Uke  what  , 
appeared  in  Christ  and  his  Aposties.    Beinf[  con-  , 
vinced  that  the  Bible  has,  in  all  parts  and  m  all  , 
respects,  the  seal  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  it 
is  truly  and  entirely  from  God,  we  are  led  by 
reason,  conscience,  and  piety  to  bow  submissively 
to  its  high  authority,  implicitiy  to  believe  its 
doctrines,  however  incomprehensible,  and  cor- 
dially to  obey  its  precepts,  however  contraij  to 
our  natural  inclinations.    We  come  to  it  xrom 
day  to  day,  not  u  judges,  but  as  learners,  never 
questioning  the  propriety  or  utility  of  any  of  its 
contents.    This  precious  Word  of  God  is  the 
perfect  standard  of  our  faith,  and  the  rule  of  our 
life,  our  comfort  in  affliction,  and  our  sure  guide 
to  heaven. 

IRON.  Tubal-Cain  is  the /rst-i}i«ntum«f  smith,  | 
*  a  forser  of  every  instrument  of  iron'  (Gen.  iv. 
22).    From  that  time  we  meet  with  manu&ctures 
in  iron  of  the  utmost  variety  {some  articles  ox 
which  seem  to  be  anticipations  of  what  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  modem  inventions);  as 
iron  weapons  or  instruments  (Num.  xxv.  7 ;  Job  ; 
XX.  24) ;  barbed  irons,  used  in  hunting  (Job  xli.  | 
7)  ;  an  iron  bedstead  (Deut  iii.  11) ;  chariots  of  ' 
iron  (Josh.  xrii.  16,  and  elsewhere) ;  iron  weights  ' 
(shekels)  *(1  Sam.  xvii.  7) ;  harrows  of  iron  (2 
&im.  xii.  31) ;  iron  armour  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  7): 
tools  (1  Kings  Fi.  7;  2  Kings  vi.  5);  horns  (1 
Kings  xxii.  U);  nails,  hinges  (1  Chron.  xxii. 
3) ;  fetters  (Ps.  cv.  18)  ;  bars  (Ps.  cvii.  16) ;  iron 
bars  used  in  fortifying  the  gates  of  towns  (Ps. 
cvii,  16;  Isa.  xlv.  2);  a  pen  of  iron  (Job  xix- 
24;  Jer.  xvii.  1);  a  pillar  (Jer.  i.  18);  yokes 
(Jcr.  xxviii.  13) ;  pan  (Ezek.  iv.  8) ;  trees  bound  ' 
with  iron  (Dan.  iv.  15);  gods  of  iron  (Dan.  y.  ' 
4);  threshing-instruments  (Amos  i.  3);  and  in 
later  times,  an  iron  gate  (Acts  xii.  10) ;  the  actual 
cautery  (I  Tim.  iv.  2) ;  breastplates  (Rev.  ix.  9\ 

The  mineral  origin  of  iron  seems  clearly  al- 
luded to  in  Job  xxviii.  2.    It  would  seem  that  in  , 
ancient  times  it  was  a  plentiful  production  of 
Palestine  CDeut  viii.  9).    lliere  appear  to  haTO 
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been  famacet  for  smelting  at  an  early  period  in 
Egypt  (Deat  iy.  20).  The  requirement  that 
the  altar  should  be  made  of  *  irhole  stones  OTer 
which  no  man  had  lift  up  any  iron,'  recorded  in 
Josh.  viii.  31,  does  not  imply  any  objection  to 
iron  as  such,  but  seems  to  be  merely  a  mode  dT 
directing  that,  in  order  to  prerent  idolatry,  the 
stones  must  not  undergo  any  preparation  by  art 
Iron  was  prepared  in  abundance  by  David  for  the 
building  of  the  temple  (1  Chron.  xxii.  S),  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  talents  (\ 
Chron.  xxix.  7),  or  rather  •  withoat  weight*  (1 
Chron.  xxii.  1 4).  Working  in  iron  was  con- 
sidered a  calling  (2  Chron.  ii.  7)  [Smith].  Iron 
seems  to  have  been  better  from  some  countries, 
or  to  have  undei^ne  some  hardening  prepara- 
tion by  the  inhabitants  of  them,  such  as  were  the 
people  called  Chalyb^  living  near  the  Euxine 
Sea  (Jer.  xv.  12);  to  have  been  imported  from 
Tarshish  to  Tyre  (Esek.  xxvii.  12),  and '  bright 
iron'  from  Dan  and  Javan  (ver.  19).  The  su- 
perior hardness  of  iron  above  all  other  sub- 
stances is  alluded  to  in  Dan.  it  40.  It  was  found 
among  the  Midiouites  (Num.  xxxi.  22),  and  was 
part  of  the  wealth  distributed  among  the  tribes 
at  their  location  in  the  land  (Josh.  xxii.  8\ 

Iron  is  metaphorically  alluded  to  in  the  /ollow- 
ing  instances : — affliction  is  signified  by  the  fax* 
Dace  ibr  smelting  it  (I>ent  iv.  20) ;  under  the 
8am«  figure,  chastisement  (Ezek.  xxii.  18,  20, 
22) ;  reducing  the  earth  to  total  barrenness  by 
turning  it  into  iron  (Deut  xxviii.  23);  slavery, 
by  a  yoke  of  iron  (Deut  xxviii.  46) ;  strength, 
by  a  bar  of  it  (Job  xl.  18) ;  the  extreme  of  hu^- 
ness  (Job  xli.  27) ;  severity  of  government,  by  a 
rod  of  iron  (Ps.  ii.9;, ;  amiction,  by  iron  fetters 
j^Ps.  cvii.  10) ;  prosperity,  by  giving  silver  for 
iron  (Isa.  Ix.  1 7) ;  political  strength  (Dim.  ii.  33) ; 
obstinacy,  l^  an  iron  sinew  in  the  neck  (Isa. 
xlviii.  4);  giving  supernatural  fortitude  to  a 
prophet,  naaking  him  an  iron  pillar  (Jer.  i.  18); 
destructive  power  of  empires,  by  iron  teeth  (Dan. 
vii.  7) ;  deterioration  of  character,  by  becoming 
iron  (Jer.  vi.  28;  Ezek.  xxii.  18),  which  resem- 
bles the  idea  of  the  iron  age ;  a  tiresome  burden, 
by  a  mass  of  iron  (Ecclos.  xxii.  15);  the  greatest 
obstacles,  by  walls  of  iron  (2  Ma9.  xi.  9) ;  the 
certainty  with  whiciia  real  enemy  will  ever  show 
his  hatred,  by  the  rost  returning  upon  iron  (Ec- 
clos. xii.  10).  Iron  seems  used,  as  by  the  Greek 
poets,  metonymically  for  the  sword  (Isa.  x.  34). 
The  following  is  selected  as  a  htautiful  compmi- 
mm  made  to  iron  (Prov.  xxvii.  17) :  'Iron  (lite- 
rally) uniteth  iron ;  so  a  man  uniteth  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  friend,'  gives  stability  t<>  his  ap- 
petfaoee  by  his  presence.  A  most  graphic  oe- 
acriptioH  cf  a  tmith  at  work  is  found  in  Ecdns. 
xxxviH.  28. 

I^AAC,  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  bom  in 
his  parents'  old  age.  The  promise  of  a  son  had 
been  madcT  to  them  when  Abraham  was  visited 
by  the  Lord  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  and  ap- 
peared so  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled,  seeing  that 
both  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  '  well-stricken  in 
years,'  that  its  utterance  caused  the  latter  to 
iaogh  incredulonsly.  Being  reproved  for  her 
unbelief,  she  denied  that  she  had  laughed.  The 
re^uon  assigned  for  the  special  visitation  thus 
promised  was,  in  effect,  that  Abraham  was  pious, 
and  would  train  his  offspring  in  piety,  so  that  he 
would  beoome  the  founder  of  a  great  nation,  and 
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all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  bleswd  in 
him. 

In  due  time  Sarah  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who 
received  the  name  of  Isaac,  in  reference  to  the 
laughter  occasioned  by  the  announcement  of  the 
Divine  intention  (oomp.  Gen.  xxi.  6  ;  xviii.  12 ; 
xvii.  17\  I 

The  first  fact  that  we  read  of  in  the  history  of  | 
Isaac,  is  the  command  ipven  to  his  fiither  to  offer 
the  youth — *thv  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  | 
thou  lovest ' — for  a  burnt-ofiering  on  a  mountain  ! 
in  the  land  of  Moriah.    Abraham  proceeded  to 
obejT  the  Divine  direction,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
slaying  Isaac,  when  his  hand  was  withheld  l^^  | 
the  interposition  of  God,  a  ram  for  sacrifice  being  ; 
provided  instead. 

This  event  has  fbund  no  few  detractors,  and  v»-  | 
rious  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it  away.  ■ 
But  the  only  proper  way  is  to  consider  it  as  it  is  : 
represented  in  the  sacred  page.    The  command,  i 
then,  was  expressly  designed  to  try  Abraham's  ! 
faith.    Destined  as  the  patriarch  was  to  be  the  I 
fifither  of  the  fkithful,  was  he  worthy  of  his  high  ; 
and  dignified  position?    If  his  own  obedience 
was  weak,  he  could  not  train  others  in  faith,  trust  | 
and  love :  hence  a  trial  was  necessary.    Tliat  he  { 
was  not  without  holy  dispositions  was  already  \ 
known,  and  indeed  recognisctd  in  the  Divine  fa- 
vours of  which  he  had  teen  the  object ;  but  was  | 
he  prepared  to  do  and  to  suffer  all  God's  will  ?  j 
Religious  perfection  and  his  position  alike  de-  | 
manded  a  perfect  heart:  hence  the  kind  of  trial.  ; 
If  he  were  willing  to  surrender  even  his  only 
child,  and  act  himself  both  as  offerer  and  priest  ; 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  required  victim,  if  he  could 
so  far  conquer  bis  natural  affections,  so  subdue  \ 
the  fktfaer  in  his  heart  then  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  his  will  was  wholly  reccnciled  to  God's, 
and  that  he  was  worthy  of  every  trust  confidence, 
and  honour.    The  trial  was  made,  the  fact  was 
ascertained,  the  victim  was  not  slain.    What  is 
there  in  this  to  which  either  reli^on  or  morality 
can  tske  exception  ?    This  view  is  both  confirmed 
and  justified  by  the  words  of  God  (Gen.  xxii.  16, 
sq.),  *6erause  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  only 
son,  in  blessing  1  will  bless  thee,  and  in  mnlti-  ' 
plying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the  > 
heaven,  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  ' 
the  earth  be  blessed.'  | 

Isaac  passed  his  youthfUl  days  under  the  eye 
of  his  fiither,  engaged  in  the  care  of  flocks  and  i 
herds  up  and  down  the  plains  of  Canaan.  At  I 
length  his  father  wished  to  see  him  married.  | 
Abraham  therefore  gave  a  commission  to  his  old-  ; 
est  and  most  trustworthy  servant  to  the  effect  tlftt,  | 
in  order  to  prevent  Isaac  from  taking  a  wife  from  i 
among  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  he  should  i 
proceed  into  Mesopotamia,  and,  under  the  divine  j 
direction,  choose  a  partner  amons  his  own  rela-  * 
tives  for  his  beloved  son.  Rebekah,  in  conse-  i 
qnence,  becomes  Isaac's  wife,  when  he  was  now  I 
forty  years  of  age.  j 

Isaac  having,  in  conjunction  with  his  half-  I 
brother  Ishmael,  buried  Abraham  his  fkther, '  in  ' 
a  good  old  age,  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,'  took  ; 
up  a  somewhat  permanent  residence  *  by  the  well  I 
Lahai-roi,'  where,  being  blessed  x)f  God,  he  lived  I 
in  prosperity  and  at  ease.  One  source  of  regret  > 
however,  he  deeply  felt    Bebekab  was  barren.  , 

In  time,  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau,  are  granted 

to  his  prayers.    As  the  boys  grow,  Isaac  gave  a  : 
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preference  to  Esau,  vho  seems  to  have  possessed 
those  robuster  qualities  of  character  in  which  his 
father  was  defective,  and  therefore  gratified  him 
by  such  dainties  as  the  pursuits  of  the  chace  en- 
abled the  youth  to  offer ;  while  Jacob, '  a  plain 
man  dwelling  in  tents,'  was  an  object  of  special 
regard  to  Rebekah — a  division  of  feeling  and  a 
kind  of  partiality  which  became  the  source  of 
much  domestic  unhappiness,  as  well  as  of  jealousy 
and  hatred  between  the  two  sons. 

A  famine  compels  Isaac  to  seek  food  in  some 
foreign  land.  Divinely  warned  not  to  go  down 
to  Egypt,  the  patriarch  applies  to  a  petty  prince 
of  Philistia,  by  name  Abimelech,  who  permits 
hira  to  dwell  at  Qerar.  Here  an  event  took  place 
which  has  a  parallel  in  the  life  of  his  father  Abra> 
ham.  Rebekah  was  his  cousin :  afraid  lest  she 
should  be  violently  taken  from  him,  and  his  own 
life  sacrificed  to  the  lust  of  Abimelech,  he  repre- 
sented her  as  his  sister,  employing  a  latitude  of 
meaning  which  the  word  'sister*  admits  in  Oriental 
nsafe.  The  subterfuge  was  discovered,  and  is 
justified  by  Isaac  on  the  grounds  which  prompted 
him  to  resort  to  it 

Another  parallel  event  in  the  lives  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  may  be  found  by  comparing  together 
Gen.  xxvi.  26,  sq.,  and  xxi.  22,  sq.  If  these 
parallels  should  excite  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  narratives,  let  him 
carefully  peruse  them,  and  we  think  that  the 
simplicity  and  naturalness  which  pervade  and 
characterize  them  will  effectually  substantiate  the 
reality  of  the  recorded  events,  and  explode  the 
notion  that  fiction  has  had  anything  to  do  in 
bringing  the  narrative  into  its  present  shape. 

Isaac,  in  his  old  age,  was,  by  the  practices  of 
Rebekah  and  the  art  of  Jacob,  so  imposed  upon 
as  to  give  his  blessing  to  the  younger  son  Jacob, 
instead  of  to  the  first-bom  Esau,  and  with  that 
blessing  to  convey,  as  was  usual,  the  right  of 
headship  in  the  family,  toother  with  his  chief 
possessions.  In  the  blessme  which  the  a^ 
patriarch  pronounced  on  Jacob,  it  deserves  notice 
how  entirely  the  wished-for  good  is  of  an  earthly 
and  temporal  nature,  while  the  imagery  which  is 
employed  serves  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
poetical  element  prevailed  as  a  constituent  part 
of  the  Hebraw  character  (Gen.  xxvii.  27,  sq.). 
Most  natural,  too,  is  the  extreme  a^tation  of  the 
poor  blind  old  man,  on  discovering  the  cheat 
which  had  been  put  upon  him : — *  And  Isaac 
trembled  very  exceedingly,  and  said  (to  Esau), 
Who  ?  where  is  he  that  hath  taken  venison  and 
brought  it  me,  and  I  have  eaten,  and  have 
blessed  him?  Yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed.' 
Equally  natural  is  the  reply  of  Esau.  The  entire 
passage  is  of  itself  enough  to  vindicate  the  his- 
torical character  and  entire  credibility  of  those 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  which 
Genesis  presents. 

The  stealing,  on  the  part  of  Jacob,  of  his 
father's  blessing  having  angered  Esau,  who 
seems  to  have  looked  forward  to  Isaac's  death  as 
affording  an  opportunity  for  taking  vengeance  on 
his  unjust  brother,  the  aged  patriarch  is  induced, 
at  his  wife's  entreaty,  to  send  Jacob  into  Mesopo- 
tamia, that,  afterJiis  own  example,  his  son  might 
take  a  wife  from  amongst  his  kindred  and 
people,  <  of  the  daughters  of  Laban,  thy  mother's 
brother.' 

This  is  the  last  important  act  recorded  of 
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Isaac  Jacob  haying,  agreeably  to  his  fkther^s 
command,  married  into  Laban's  ikmily,  returned, 
after  some  time,  and  found  the  old  man  at  Mamre, 
in  the  city  of  Arbah,  which  is  Hebron,  where 
Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned.  Here,  '  being 
old  and  full  of  days'  (180),  Isaac '  gave  up  the 
ghost,  and  died,  and  was  gathered  unto  hrs 
people,  and  his  sons  ]^u  and  Jacob  buried  him 
(Gen.  XXXV.  27,  sq.). 

ISAI'AH  {help  tf  Jehovah),  The  heading  of 
this  book  places  the  prophet  under  the  reigns  of 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
Jndah;  and  an  examination  of  the  prof^eeies 
themselves,  independently  of  the  heaoine,  leads 
us  to  the  same  chronological  results.  Chapter 
vi.,  in  which  is  related  the  call  of  Isaiah,  not  to 
his  prophetic  office,  but  to  a  higher  degree  of  it 
is  thus  headed :  '  <n  the  year  in  which  king 
Uzziah  died  I  saw  the  Lord,'  &e.  The  collection 
of  prophecies  is  chronoloffically  arranged,  and 
the  utterances  in  the  preceding  chapters  (i.  to  Ti.) 
belong  to  an  earlier  period,  preceding  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  These  two  pro- 
phecies contain  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
Isaiah  taught  during  twenty  veara  of  his  life. 

The  continuation  of  proptetic  authorship,  or 
the  writing  down  of  uttered  prophecies,  depended 
upon  the  commencement  of  new  historical  deve- 
lopments, such  as  took  place  under  the  rei^s  of 
Anaz  and  Hezekiah.  Several  prophecies  in  the 
seventh  and  following  chapters  belong  to  tiie 
reign  of  Ahaz ;  and  most  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
phecies to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  prophetic 
ministry  of  Isaiah  under  Hezekiah  is  also  de- 
scribed in  an  historical  section  contained  in 
chapters  xxxvi.-xxxix.  The  data  which  are 
contained  in  this  section  come  down  to  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah;  con- 
sequently we  are  in  the  possession  of  historical 
documents  proving  that  the  prophetic  ministry  of 
Isaiah  was  m  operation  during  about  forty-seven 
or  fifty  years,  commencing  in  the  year  B.C.  763 
or  759,  and  extending  to  the  year  B.a  713.  Of 
this  period,  from  one  to  four  years  belong  to  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  sixteen  to  the  reign  of  Jotham, 
sixteen  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  fourteen  to  the 
reign  of  Hezsi^iah. 

Some  writers  have,  advanced  the  opinion  that 
Isaiah  lived  to  a  much  later  period,  and  that  his 
life  extended  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Hezekiah.  But  their  arguments  will 
not  stand  a  strict  scrutiny.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  inscription  of  the  book  itself  shows  that 
all  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  our  collection  are 
indudedNrithin  the  period  from  Uzziah  to  Heae- 
kiah.  Not  one  of  the  prophecies  which  are 
headed  by  an  inscription  of  their  own  is  placed 
after  the  fifteenth  year  of  Hezekiah ;  and  the  in- 
ternal evidence  leads  us  in  none  beyond  this 
period.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  prophetic  nu- 
nutry  of  Isaiah  terminated  soon  aner  its  fullest 
development,  to  which  it  attuned  daring  the 

E>riod  of  the  Assyrian  invauon,  in  the  reign  of 
ezekiah. 

According  to  these  statements,  Isaiah  belongs 
to  the  cycle  of  the  most  ancient  prophets  whose 
predictions  have  been  preserved  in  writing.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Hosea,  Amos,  ad  Jaaah, 
although  youncer  than  those  prophets,  who  be- 
longed to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  was  like- 
wise a  contemporary  and  oo-worker  of  the  prophet 
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Micab  in  liie  kingdom  of  Jndah.  We  infer  also 
ftom  the  circumstance  that  the  prophecies  of  Joel 
are  inserted  among  the  books  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets before  those  ot  Micah,  that  Isaiah  must 
nave  been  a  contemporarj  of  Joel,  since  the  minor 
prophets  are  chronologically  arranged. 

little  is  known  respecting  the  circumstances 
of  Isaiah's  life.  His  Other's  name  was  Amoz. 
The  fathers  of  the  church  confound  him  with  the 
prophet  Amos,  because  they  were  unacquainted 
with  JHebrew,  and  in  Greek  the  two  names  are 
spelled  alike.  The  opinion  of  the  Rabbins,  that 
Isaiah  was  a  brother  of  King  Amaziah,  rests  also 
on  a  mere  etymological  combination.  Isaiah 
resided  at  Jerusalem,  not  far  from  the  temple. 
We  learn  from  chapters  vii.  and  yiii.  that  he 
was  married.  Two  of  his  sons  are  mentioned, 
Sbear-jashul  and  Mahe^ehalal-hash-baz  [See 
the  words].  Isaiah  calls  his  wife  a  propheteu. 
This  mdicates  that  his  marriage-life  was  not  in 
opposition  to  his  vocation,  and  also  that  it  not 
only  went  along  with  his  vocation,  but  that  it 
was  intimatelT  interwoven  with  it.  This  name 
cannot  mean  the  wife  of  a  prophet,  but  indicates 
that  the  prophetess  of  Isaiah  had  a  prophetic  gift, 
like  Miriam,  Deborah,  and  Huldah.  The  ap- 
pellation here  given  denotes  the  genuineness  of 
their  conjugal  relation. 

Even  like  dress  of  the  prophet  was  subservient 
to  his  vocation.  According  to  chap.  xz.  2,  he 
wore  a  garment  of  hair-doth  or  sackcloth.  This 
seems  also  to  have  been  the  costume  of  Elijah, 
according  to  2  Kings  i.  8 ;  and  it  was  the  dress  of 
John  the  Baptist  Hairy  sackcloth  is  in  the 
Bible  the  symbol  of  repentance  (compare  Isa. 
xxii.  12,  and  1  Kings  xxi.  27).  This  costume 
of  the  prophets  was  a  prophetic  preaching  by  fact 
The  prophetic  preacher  comes  forward  in  the 
form  of  personified  repentance.  What  he  does 
exhibits  to  the  people  what  they  should  do. 
Before  he  has  opened  his  lips  his  external  ap- 
pearance proclaims,  Bepent. 

Besides  the  collection  of  prophecies  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us,  Isaiah  also  wrote  two  his- 
torical works,  which  did  not  originate  from  pro- 
phets. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  biography  of  King 
Uuiah  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22) :  *  Now  the 
rest  ot  the  acts  of  Uzziah,  first  and  last,  did 
Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,  write.'  The 
second  historical  work  of  Isaiah,  was  a  bio- 
graphy of  King  Hezekiah,  which  was  subse- 
quently inserted  in  the  annals  of  Judah  and 
Israel.  These  annals  consisted  of  a  series  of 
prophetic  monographies,  which  were  received 
partly  entire,  partly  in  abstracts,  and  are  the 
chief  source  from  which  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  Chronicles  is  derived.  In  this  work 
of  Isaiah,  although  its  contents  were  chiefiy  his- 
torical, numerous  prophecies  were  mserted.  Hence 
it  is  called  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32,  TTie  Vision  of 
Isaiah.  In  a  similar  manner  the  biography  of 
Solomon  by  Ahijah  is  called,  in  2  Chron.  ix.  29, 
'  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah.'  The  two  historical 
works  of  Isaiah  were  lost,  together  with  the 
annals  of  Judah  and  Israel,  into  which  they  were 
embodied.  Whatever  these  annals  contained 
that  was  of  importance  for  all  i^es,  has  been  pre- 
seired  to  us  by  being  recdved  into  the  histoncal 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  predictions 
of  the  most  distinguished  prophets  nave  been 
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ibnned  into  separate  collections.  After  this  was 
efiected,  less  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  more 
diffuse  annals,  which  also  comprehended  many 
statements,  of  value  only  for  particular  times  and 
places. 

The  Jewish  synagogue,  and  the  Christian 
church  durmg  all  ages,  have  considered  it  as  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  prophecies  which  bear 
the  name  of  Isaiah  really  originated  from  that 
prophet  But  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  this  prevailing  conviction  appeared  to 
some  (uvines  to  be  inconvenient  In  the  theology 
of  the  natural  man  it  passed  as  certain,  that 
nature  was  complete  m  itself,  and  that  prophecies, 
as  well  as  miracles,  never  had  occurred,  and  were 
even  impossible.  The  assumption  of  the  impoe- 
sibility  of  miracles  necessarily  demanded  that 
the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  should  be  re- 
jected ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  assumption 
of  the  impossibility  of  prophecy  demanded  that  a 
great  portion  of  Uic  prophecies  of  Isaiah  should 
be  rejected  likewise.  Here  also  the  wish  was^ 
fkther  to  the  thought,  and  interest  led  to  the  de- 
cision of  critical  questions,  the  arguments  for 
which  were  subsequently  discovered.  All  those 
who  attack  the  integral  authenticity  of  Isaiah 
agree  in  considering  the  book  to  be  an  anthology, 
or  gleanings  of  prophecies,  collected  after  the 
Babylonian  exile,  although  they  differ  in  their 
opinions  respecting  the  origin  of  this  collection. 
Koppe  gave  gentle  hints  of  this  view,  which  was 
first  explicitly  supported  by  Eichhom  in  his 
Introduction.  Eichhorn  advances  the  hypothesis 
that  a  collection  of  Isaian  prophecies  (which 
might  have  been  augmented,  even  before  th* 
Babylonian  exile,  by  several  not  genuine  addi 
tions)  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  antholo^. 
and  that  the  collectors,  after  the  Babylonian 
Exile,  considering  that  the  scroll  on  which  the) 
were  written  did  not  form  a  volume  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  three  other  prophetic  scrolls, 
containing  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  and  the  minor  pro- 
phets, annexed  to  the  Isaian  collection  all  other 
o-acles  at  hand  whose  authors  were  not  known 
to  the  editors.  G^senins,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tained, in  his  introduction  to  Isaiah,  that  all  the 
noil- Isaian  prophecies  extant  in  that  book  ori- 

Sinated  from  one  author  and  were  of  the  same 
ate.  Umbreit  and  Koster  on  the  main  point 
follow  Gesenius,  considering  chapters  x*!.  to  Ixvi. 
to  be  a  continuous  whole,  written  by  a  pseudo- 
Isaiah  who  lived  about  the  termination  of  the 
Babv  Ionian  exile.  In  reference  to  other  portions 
of  tne  book  of  Isaiah,  the  authentidty  of  which 
has  been  questioned,  Umbreit  expresses  himself 
doubtingly,  and  Koster  assigns  them  to  Isaiah. 
Gesenius  declines  to  answer  the  question,  how  it 
happened  that  these  portions  were  ascribed  to 
Isaiah,  but  Hitziff  felt  that  an  answer  to  it  might 
be  expected.  He  accordingly  attempts  to  ex- 
plain why  such  additions  were  made  to  Isaiah 
and  not  to  any  of  the  other  prophetical  books,  by 
the  extraordinary  veneration  in  which  Isaiah  was 
held.  He  says  that  the  great  authority  of  Isaiah 
occasioned  important  and  distb^uished  pro- 
phecies to  be  placed  in  connection  with  his  name. 
But  he  himself  soon  after  destroys  the  force  of 
this  assertion  by  observing,  that  the  great  au- 
thority of  Isaiah  was  especially  owing  to  those 
prophecies  which  were  mlsely  ascribS  to  hun. 
A  considerable  degree  of  suspcion  must,  hotr- 
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ever,  attach  to  the  boasted  certainty  of  mSi 
critical  investigations,  if  we  notice  how  widely 
these  learned  men  differ  in  deflninff  what 
is  of  Isaian  origin  and  what  is  not,  although 
they  are  all  linked  tocher  by  the  same  ftinda- 
mental  tendency  and  mterest  There  are  very 
few  portions  in  the  whole  collection  whose  authen- 
ticity has  not  been  called  in  question  by  some  one 
or  other  of  the  various  impugners.  The  only 
portions  left  to  Isaiah  are  chaps,  i.  3-9,  xviL,  xx., 
xxviii.,  xxxi.,  and  xxxiii.  All  the  odier  chapters 
are  defended  by  some  and  rejected  by  others ; 
they  are  also  referred  to  widely  different  dates. 
In  the  most  modem  criticism,  however,  we  ob- 
serve an  inclination  again  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  Isaian  authenticity  as  much  as  the  dogmatic 
principle  and  system  of  the  critics  will  allow. 
Modem  criticism  is  inclined  to  admit  the  ge- 
nuineness of  chaps,  i.  to  xxiii.,  with  the  only 
exception  of  the  two  prophecies  aeainst  Babylon 
j^in  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.,  and  in  (map.  xxi.  I- 10. 
Chaps.  XX viii.- xxxiii.  are  allowed  to  be  Isuan  by 
Ewald,  Umbreit,  and  others. 

After  this  survev  of  the  present  state  of  the 
inquiry,  we  proceed  to  fhraisn,  first,  the  external 
arguments  for  the  integral  autiienticity  of  Isaiah. 

1.  The  most  ancient  testimony  in  fkvour  of 
Isaiah's  being  the  author  of  all  the  portions  of 
the  collection  which  bears  his  name^is  contained 
in  the  heading  of  the  whole  (i,  1),  *The  vision  of 
Isaiah  the  son  of  Amos,  whicti  he  saw  concerning 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.*  It  is 
here  clearly  stated  that  Isaiah  was  the  author  of 
the  following  prophecies,  uttered  duriuff  the 
reign  of  four  successive  kings.  This  inscription 
is  of  great  importance,  even  if  it  originated  not 
from  Isaiah,  but  from  a  later  compiler.  If  we 
adopt  tiie  latest  date  at  which  this  compilation 
could  have  been  made,  we  must  fix  it  at  the  time 
of  its  reception  into  the  canon  in  the  days  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  Consequently  the  compiler  could 
not  be  separated  by  many  years  from  the  pseudo- 
Isaiah  who  is  said  to  have  prophesied  just  before 
Babylon  was  conquered,  or  who,  according  to 
most  critics,  wrote  even  after  the  fkll  of  Babylon. 
It  is  not  credible  that  a  compiler  living  so  near 
the  times  of  the  author,  should  have  erroneously 
ascribed  these  prophecies  to  Isaiah,  who  lived  so 
much  earlier,  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
this  so-called  pseudo-Isaiah  must  have  been  a 
very  remarkable  person  in  an  a^  so  devoid  of 
the  prophetic  spirit  as  that  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  lived. 

It  is  still  less  credible  that  a  pseudo-Isaiah 
should  himself  have  fraudulentiy  ascribed  his 
prophecies  to  Isaiah.  None  of  the  adversaries 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  book  make  such  an 
assertion. 

If  the  compiler  lived  before  the  Exile,  the  in- 
scription appcHEirs  to  be  of  still  greater  importance. 
That  the  collection  was  made  so  early  is  very 
likely,  from  the  circumstance  that  Jeremiah  and 
other  prophets  apparentiy  made  use  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah.^  This  fact  indicates  that  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  early  excited  a  lively  in- 
terest, and  that  the  compiler  must  have  lived  at 
a  period  earlier  than  that  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
pseudo-Isaiah  himself.  From  all  this  we  infer 
that  the  compiler  lived  before  the  Exile.  The 
adversaries  tnemselves  felt  the  weight  of  this 
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fltrgnment.  Tliey,  therefore,  attempted  to  rMnove 
it  oy  various  hypotheses,  which  received  a  aem- 
blance  of  probability  from  the  circnmstanee  that 
even  the  considerate  Vitringa  had  called  in  qoei- 
tion  the  authentidty  of  the  heading.  Vitmn 
conjectured  that  this  heading  belongs  originally 
to  the  first  chapter  alone.  He  ftirther  conjectured 
that  it  originally  contained  only  the  words,  /»fD- 
phecy  cf  Isaiah,  the  ton  of  Amot,  whi^  he  mm 
concerning  Judah  and  JentmUem,  Hie  following 
words,  he  says,  were  added  by  the  compiler,  who 
enlarged  the  particular  inscription  of  the  first 
chapter  to  a  general  one  of  the  whole  eoliectioB. 
According  to  Vitringa  the  inscription  does  not 
suit  the  whole  book,  the  contents  of  which  are 
not  confined  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  alone.  Bui 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  are  always  the  chief  sub- 
ject, and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  only  subject  of 
these  prophecies ;  and  there  is  no  prophecy  oon- 
oeroing  other  nations  without  a  bearing  upon  the 
covenant-people.  No  prophet  asainst  foreign 
nations  prophesied  concerning  them  with  & 
view  to  spread  his  predictions  among  tfiem^  be- 
cause the  mission  or  all  prophets  wss  to  Israel 
The  predictions  against  foreign  nations  are  in- 
tended to  preserve  the  covenant-people  fttwi 
despur,  and  to  strengthen  their  fikith  in  the  omni- 
potence and  justice  of  their  God,  It  is  their 
object  to  annihilate  all  reliance  upon  political 
combinations  and  human  confederacies.  Tfaev 
are  intended  to  lead  Israel  to  the  question,  *  If 
they  do  these  things  in  the  creen  tree,  what  shall 
be  done  in  the  dry  T  But  mey  are  also  designed 
to  indicate  the  ftiture  converaioo  of  the  heathen, 
and  to  open  to  the  view  of  the  ftithftil  the  ftiture 
glory  of  the  kinsdom  of  God,  and  its  final  victory 
over  tiie  kiugooms  of  this  world;  and  thus  to 
extirpate  all  narrow-minded  nationality.  God 
shall  he  revealed  not  only  as  Jehovah,  hut  also 
as  Elohim.  His  relation  to  Israel  is  misunder- 
stood, if  that  relation  is  exclusively  l^cpt  in  view 
without  any  regard  to  the  universe.  Therefore 
the  whole  collection  is  justly  entitied  Prophecies 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  No  matter 
whether  tiiis  inscription  originated  fit>m  Isaiah 
himself  or  from  an  ancient  compiler. 

Tlie  inscription  in  ch.  i.  has  a  general  bearing 
upon  the  whole  collection.  Then  follows  the 
first  portion,  which  contains,  as  it  were,  the 
general  prophetic  programme.  Thereupon  fol- 
lows a  series  of  prophecies  directiy  bearing  upon 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  commencinff  again  with  a 
particular  heading  (ii.  1).  To  uis  succeeds  a 
series  of  prophecies  indirectly  bearing  upon  Judah 
and  Jenualem,  but  directiy  upon  foreign  nations. 
The  first  of  this  series  has  again  its  own  heeding 
(xiii.  1). 

Geseidus,  advancing  in  the  direction  to  which 
Vitringa  had  pointed,  although  he  grants  the 
integral  authenticity  of  ch.  I.  1,  neverthelets 
maintains  that  this  hea^ff  belonged  originally 
only  to  chs.  i.-xii.,  in  which  were  contained 

genuine  prophecies  of  Isuah.  To  this  collection, 
e  asserts,  were  afterwards  subjoined  the  antho- 
logies contained  in  the  foUowmg  cfaapten,  and 
the  headinff  was  then  misundentood  as  applying 
to  the  whole  volume.  This  opinion  is  more  in- 
consistent than  that  of  Vitringa,  since  there  occur 
in  the  fint  twelve  chapters  two  prophedes  against 
foreign  nations;  one  against  the  Assyrians,  io 
ch.  x^  and  another  against  Ephndm,  in  ch.  ix. 
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TitringA,  Geieniiu,  and  their  ibUbwen,  are 
alao  refuted  by  the  |>araUel  paasage  in  the  heading 
of  AmoB,  '  The  words  of  Amos,  which  he  saw 
oonoeming  Israel.'  The  prophecies  of  Amos  in 
general  are  here  said  to  be  concerning  Israel, 
ahhou^  there  are,  as  in  Isaiah,  several  against 
foreign  nations,  a  series  of  which  stands  even  at 
the  commencement  of  the  book.  To  this  we  may 
add  the  similarity  of  the  headings  of  other  pro- 
phetical books.  For  instance,  the  commencement 
of  Jeremiah,  Hoses,  Micah,  and  Zephaniah. 

3.  It  cannot  be  proyed  that  there  ever  existed 
any  so-called  prophetic  anthology  as  has  been 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  book  of  Isaiah.  We  find 
nothing  analogous  in  the  whole  range  of  pro- 
phetic literature.  It  is  generally  granted  that 
the  collections  bearing  the  names  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  contain  only  productions  of  those 
authors  whose  name  they  b«ir.  In  the  book  of 
the  minor  prophets,  the  property  of  each  is  strictly 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  headings.  The 
authenticity  of  only  the  second  portion  m  Zecha- 
riah  has  been  attacked ;  and  this  with  very  feeble 
arguments,  which  have  been  reftited. 

%ut  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  Zechariah  belonged  to  two  different 
authors,  namely,  as  Bertholdt  and  Gesenius  sup- 
pose, to  the  two  Zechariahs,  each  of  whom  hap- 
pened to  be  the  son  of  a  Berechiah,  this  identity 
of  names  might  be  considered  an  inducement  for 
uniting  the  productions  of  the  two  authors  in  one 
collection :  still  this  case  would  not  be  analogous 
to  what  is  asserted  to  be  the  fiu^t  in  Isaiah.  In 
Isaiah  it  is  alleged  not  only  that  a  series  of 
chapters  belonging  to  a  different  author  were 
subjoined,  commencing  about  chap,  xxxiv. ;  but 
it  is  affirmed  that,  even  in  the  first  thirty-three 
duipters,  the  gennine  and  spurious  portions  are 
intermixed.  Before  we  admit  that  the  compilers 
proceeded  here  in  a  manner  so  unreasonable  and 
so  oontraiy  to  their  usual  custom,  we  must  ex- 
pect some  ootgent  proof  to  be  adduced ;  but  instead 
of  this,  nothing  but  bald  conjecture  and  feeble 
illustrations  have  been  offered. 

8.  According  to  the  opinion  of  several  critics, 
all  the  spurious  portions  of  Isaiah  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  author.    But  it  so  happens  that  the 

rtion  which  is  most  emphatically  declared  to 
spurious,  namely,  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.,  bear 
an  inscription  which  expressly  ascribes  them  to 
Isaiah.  Now,  as  the  internal  arguments  against 
the  authenticity  of  all  the  portions  which  are  said 
to  be  spurious  are  nearly  identical,  if  the  opposi- 
tion to  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.  is  siven  up,  it  cannot 
with  consistency  be  mMutained  against  the  other 
portions.  This  arjgument  serves  also  as  an  answer 
to  those  who  ascribe  the  portions  which  they  con- 
sider spurious  to  several  authors.  The  contents 
of  these  portions  are  similar.  They  contain  pre- 
dictions of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  and  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  Israel  from  captivity.  Whatever  proves 
the  genuineness  of  one  of  these  portions,  indirectiy 
proves  the  others  also  to  be  genuine. 

4.  According  to  Josephus  (Antig,  xi.  c.  1, 
§1,2),  Cyrus  was  induced  by  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  respecting  him  to  allow  the  return  of  the 
Jews,  and  to  aid  them  in  rebuilding  the  temple. 
The  credibility  of  Josephus,  who  in  regard  to 
fhcts  of  ancient  history  is  not  always  to  be  relied 
upon,  is  here  supported  by  two  circumstances. 
First,  the  fi&vour  shown  by  Cyrus  to  the  Jews, 
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which  remains  inexplicable  exen>t  by  tbe  ftet 
mentioned,  in  combination  with  the  influence  of 
Daniel.  In  modern  times,  the  fiivour  of  Cyrus 
to  the  Jews  has  been  called  a  prudential  measure ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  what  he  could  either  hope 
or  fear  from  a  people  so  enfeebled  as  the  Jews 
were  at  that  period.  It  has  been  added  that 
Cyrus  was  favourable  to  the  Jews  on  account  of 
md  umilarity  between  the  Persian  and  the  Jewish 
religion ;  but  there  is  no  historical  proof  that  the 
Persians,  on  any  other  occasion,  favoured  the 
Jews  on  account  of  their  religion.  The  favours 
shown  to  Nehemiah  on  behalf  of  Israel  were  only 
personal  ftvqnrs,  owing  to  his  position  at  the 
rersian  court  We  allow  that  all  this  would  be 
insufficient  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  above 
stBtement  in  Josephus,  but  it  must  render  us  in- 
clined to  admit  its  truth. 

The  second  argument  is  much  stronger :  it  is, 
that  the  statement  of  Josephus  is  supported  by 
the  edict  of  Cyrus  (E^ra  i.).  This  edict  pre% 
supposes  the  fact  related  by  Josephus,  so  that 
Jahn  calls  the  passage  in  Josephus  a  commentary 
on  the  first  chapter  of  Ezra,  in  which  we  read 
tiiat  Cyrus  announces  in  his  edict  that  he  was 
commanded  by  Jehovah  to  build  him  a  temple  in 
Jerusalem,  and  that  he  received  all  the  conquered 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  as  a  gift  ft'om  Jehovah. 
This  cannot  refer  to  any  other  predictions  of  the 
prophet,  but  only  to  what  are  called  the  spurious 
portions  of  Isaiah,  in  which  the  Lord  grants  to 
Cyrus  all  his  future  conquests,  and  appoints  him 
to  be  the  restorer  of  his  temple  (comp.  xli.  2-4 ; 
xliv.  24-28;  xiv.  1-13;  xlvi.  11;  xlviii.  18-15). 
The  edict  adopts  almost  the  words  of  these  pas- 
sages. In  reply  to  this,  our  adversaries  assert 
that  Cyrus  was  deceived  by  pseudo-prophecies 
forced  in  the  name  of  Isaiah ;  but  if  Cyrus  could 
be  aeceived  in  so  clumsy  a  manner,  he  was  not 
the  man  that  history  represents  him ;  and  to  have 
committed  forgery  is  so  contrary  to  what  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  author  of  chaps,  xl.-lxvi^ 
that  evei\  the  feelings  of  our  opponents  revolt  at 
the  supposition  that  the  pseudo- Isaiah  should 
have  forsed  prophecies  after  the  event  in  the 
name  of  tiie  prophets. 

5.  Again,  the  most  anci^t  production  of 
Jewish  literature  after  the  completion  of  the 
canon,  furnishes  proof  of  the  integral  authen- 
ticity of  Isaiah.  The  book  of  Jesus  Sirach,  com- 
monly called  Ecclesiasticus,  was  written  as  early 
as  the  third  century  before  Christ,  as  Hug  has 
clearly  demonstrated,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
place  it  in  the  second  century  before  Christ  In 
Ecclesiasticus  xlviii.  22-25,  Isaiah  is  thus  praised : 
'  For  Hezekiah  had  done  the  thing  that  pleased 
the  Lord,  and  was  strong  in  the  ways  of  David 
his  father,  as  Isaiah  the  prophet,  who  was  great 
and  faithful  in  his  vision,  had  commanded  him. 
In  his  time  the  sun  went  backward,  and  he 
lengthened  the  king's  life.  He  saw  by  an  ex- 
cellent spirit  what  should  come  to  pass  at  the 
last,  and  he  comforted  them  that  mourned  in 
Sion.  He  showed  what  should  come  to  pass  for 
ever,  and  secret  things  or  ever  they  came.' 

This  commendation  especially  refSers,  as  even 
Gesenius  grants,  to  the  disputed  portions  of  the 
prophet,  in  which  we  find  predictions  of  the 
most  distant  futurity.  The  comfort  for  Zion  is 
found  more  particularly  in  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah,  which  begins  with  the  words  *  Comfort 
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ye,  comfort  re  my  people.'  The  aathor  of  thii 
second  part  himself  says  (xlviii.  3),  *  I  have  de- 
clared the  former  things  from  the  beginning; 
and  they  vent  forth  out  of  my  mouth,  and  I 
showed  them/  Thus  we  perceive  that  Jesus 
Siracb,  the  learned  scribe,  confidently  attributes 
the  debated  passages  to  Isuah  in  such  a  manner 
as  plainly  indicates  that  there  was  no  doubt  in 
his  days  respecting  the  integ^ral  authenticity^  of 
that  book,  which  has  the  tesUmony  of  historical 
tradition  in  its  favour.  Jesus  Sirach  declares  his 
intention  (Ecdus.  xliv.-l.)  to  praise  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  his  nation.  The  whole  tenor 
of  these  chapters  shows  that  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  celebrated  authors.  We*  therefore  sa^ 
that  the  praise  which  he  bestows  upon  Isuah  is 
not  intended  for  the  book  personified,  but  for  the 
person  of  the  prophet  If  Jesus  Sirach  had  en- 
tertained doubts  respecting  the  genuineness  of 
those  prophecies  on  which,  in  particular,  he 
bases  his  praise,  he  could  not  have  so  lauded  the 
prophet 

In  the  Jewish  synagoeue  the  integral  authen- 
ticity of  Isaiah  has  dways  been  recognised. 
This  general  recognition  cannot  be  accounted  for 
except  by  the  power  of  tradition  based  upon 
truth;  and  it  is  supported  as  well  by  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  Isaiah  is  quoted  as  the 
author  of  the  whole  collection  which  bears  his 
name,  as  also  by  the  express  tesUmony  of  Jo- 
sephus,  especially  in  hb  Antiquities  (x,  2.  3, 
and  xi.  1.  1).  After  such  confirmation  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  mention  the  Talmudists. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  we  possess  a  series  of 
external  arguments  in  fkvour  of  the  integral 
authenticity  of  Isaiah.  Each  of  these  arguments 
is  of  importance,  and,  in  their  combination,  they 
have  a  weight  which  could  onlv  be  counter- 
balanoed  by  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the 
contents  of  these  prophecies ;  and  it  has  been 
clearlv  shown  that  there  are  no  such  difficulties, 
and  tfiat  the  internal  arguments  unite  with  the 
external  in  demonstrating  ihe  authenticity  of 
Isaiah  as  a  whole. 

No  definite  account  respecting  the  method 
pursued  in  collecting  into  books  the  utterances 
of  the  Prophets  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 
Concerning  Isaiah,  as  well  as  the  rest,  these 
accounts  are  wantiiiff.  We  do  not  even  know 
whether  he  collected  his  prophecies  himself.  But 
we  have  no  decisive  argument  against  this  opi- 
nion. The  argument  of  Kleinert,  in  his  above- 
mentioned  work  (p.  112),  is  of  slight  importance. 
He  says,  If  Isaiah  himself  had  collected  his  pro- 
phecies, there  would  not  be  wantiug  some  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  existing  book.  To 
this  we  reply  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  proved, 
with  any  depee  of  probability,  that  a  single  pro- 
phecv  of  Isaiah  has  been  lost  the  preservation  of 
whicL  would  have  been  of  importance  to  pos- 
terity, and  which  Isaiah  himself  would  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  preserve.  Kleinert  ap- 
peals to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  prophecy  in  our 
collection  which  can  with  certainty  be  ascribed 
to  the  days  of  Jotham ;  and  he  thinks  it  incre- 
dible that  the  |}rophet,  soon  after  having  been 
consecrated  to  his  office,  should  have  passed  full 
sixteen  years  without  any  revelation  from  God. 
This,  certainly,  is  unlikely;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  during  this  time  he  uttered 
no  prophecy  which  he  toooght  proper  to  pre- 
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serve.  Nay,  it  appears  very  probable,  if  we 
compare  the  rather  general  character  of  chapters 
i.-v.,  the  contents  of  which  would  apply  to  the 
days  of  Jotham  also,  since  during  his  reign  no 
considerable  changes  took  place;  oonsequentiy 
the  prophetic  utterances  moved  in  the  same 
sphere  with  those  preserved  to  us  from  the  reign 
of  Uzziah.  Hence  it  was  natural  that  Isaiah 
should  confine  himself  to  the  communication  of 
some  important  prophetic  addresses,  which  might 
as  well  represent  the  days  of  Jotham  as  those  of 
the  preceding  reign.  We  must  not  too  closely 
identify  the  utterances  of  the  prophets  with  their 
writings.  Many  prophets  have  spoken  much  and 
written  nothing.  The  minor  prophets  were 
generally  content  to  write  down  the  quintessence 
alone  of  their  numerous  utterances.  Jeremiah 
likewise,  of  his  numerous  addresses  under  Josiah, 
gives  us  only  what  was  most  essential. 

To  us  it  seems  impossible  that  Isaiah  left  it  to 
others  to  collect  his  prophecies  into  a  volume, 
because  we  know  that  he  was  the  author  of  hi^ 
torical  works;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  man 
accustomed  to  literary  occupation  would  have 
left  to  others  to  do  what  he  could  do  much  better 
himself 

Hitzig  has  of  late  recognised  Isaiah  as  the  col- 
lector and  arranger  of  his  own  prophecies.  But 
he  supposes  that  a  number  of  pieces  were  inserted 
at  a  later  period.  The  chronological  arrangement 
of  these  prophecies  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  that  Isaiah  himself  formed  them 
into  a  volume.  There  is  no  deviation  from  this 
arrangement,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  pro- 
phecies of  similar  contents  are  placed  together; 
but  there  is  no  interruption  which  mi^ht  appear 
attributable  to  either  accident  or  ignorance. 
There  is  not  a  single  piece  in  this  collection 
which  can  satisfactorily  be  shown  to  belong  to 
another  place.  All  the  portions,  the  date  of 
which  can  be  ascertained  either  by  external  or 
internal  reasons,  stand  in  the  right  place.  This 
is  generally  granted  with  respect  to  the  first 
twelve  chapters,  although  many  persons  errone- 
ously maintain  that  ch.  vL  should  stand  at  the 
beginning. 

Chaps,  i.-v.  belong  to  the  later  years  of  Uzziah ; 
chap.  vi.  to  the  year  of  his  death.  What  follows 
next,  up  to  chap.  x.  4,  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Ahaz.  Chaps.  x.-xii.  is  the  nrst  portion  apper- 
taining to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Then  follows 
a  series  of  prophecies  against  foreign  nations,  in 
which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  many,  the 
chronological  arrangement  has  been  departed 
from,  and,  instead  of  it,  an  arrangement  accord- 
ing to  contents  has  been  adopted.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  predictions  against  foreign  nations 
are  also  in  their  ri^ht  chronological  place.  They 
all  belong  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  are  placed 
together  because,  according  to  their  dates,  they 
belong  to  the  same  period.  In  the  davs  of  Heze- 
kiah the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  dwelling  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  more  and 
more  resembled  a  threatening  tempest  That  the 
prophecies  against  foreign  nations  belong  to  this 
period  is  indicated  by  &  home-prophecy  in  ch. 
xxii.,  which  stands  among  the  foreign  prophecies. 
The  assertion  that  the  first  twelve  diapters  are  a 
collection  of  home-prophecies  is  likewise  refuted 
by  the  &ct  that  there  occur  in  these  chapters  two 
fi>reign  prophecies.    The  prophetic  gift  of  Isaiah 
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was  more  fally  anfolded  io  sight  of  the  Assyrian 
invasion  under  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Isaiah,  in 
a  series  of  Tieions,  describes  what  As^ria  woold 
do,  as  a  chastising  rod  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
and  what  the  suocessors  of  the  Assyrians,  the 
Chaldees,  would  perform,  according  to  the  decree 
of  God,  in  order  to  realise  divine  justice  on  earth, 
as  well  among  Israel  as  among  the  heathen.  The 
prophet  shows  that  mercy  is  hidden  behind  the 
clouds  of  wrath.  There  is  no  argument  to  prove 
that  the  great  prophetic  picture  m  chaps,  xxiv.- 
xxvii.  was  not  depicted  under  Hezekiah.  Chaps. 
xxviiL-xxxiii.  manifestly  belong  to  the  same 
reign,  but  somewhat  later  than  the  time  in  which 
chaps.  X.,  xi.,  xii.  were  written.  They  were  com- 
posed al>oat  the  time  when  the  result  of  the  war 
against  the  Assyrians  was  decided.  With  the 
termination  of  this  war  terminated  also  the  public 
life  of  Isaiah,  who  added  an  historical  section  in 
ehaps.  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
right  understanding  of  the  prophecies  uttered  by 
him  during  the  most  fertile  period  of  his  pro- 
phetic ministry.  Then  follows  the  conclusion  of 
nis  work  on  earth.  The  second  part,  which  con- 
tains his  prophetic  legacy,  is  addressed  to  the 
small  oon^gation  of  tlie  ikithful,  strictly  so 
called.  This  part  is  analogous  to  the  last  speeches 
of  Moses  in  the  fields  or  Moab,  and  to  tne  last 
speeches  of  Christ  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples, 
related  by  John.  Thus  we  have  everrwhere 
order,  and  such  an  order  as  could  scarcely  have 
proceeded  from  any  one  but  the  author. 

It  was  not  the  vocation  of  the  prophets  to 
change  anjrthing  in  the  religious  constitution  of 
Moses,  which  had  been  introduced  by  divine 
authority ;  and  they  were  not  called  upon  to  sub- 
stitute anything  new  in  iu  place.  They  had  only 
to  point  out  the  new  covenant  to  be  introduced  by 
the  Redeemer,  and  to  P^pare  the  minds  of  men 
for  the  reception  of  it  They  themselvv  in  all 
cheir  doings  were  sabject  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
They  were  destined  to  be  extraordinary  ambas- 
sadors of  God,  whose  reign  in  Israel  was  not  a 
mere  name,  not  a  mere  shadow  of  earthly  royalty, 
but  rath^  its  substance  uod  essence.  They  were 
to  maintain  the  government  of  God,  by  punishing 
all,  both  high  and  low,  who  manifested  contempt 
of  the  Lawgiver  by  offending  against  his  laws. 
It  was  espeoally  their  vocation  to  counteract  the 
very  ancient  delusion,  according  to  which  an  ex- 
ternal observance  of  rites  was  deemed  sufficient 
to  satisfy  God.  This  opinion  is  contrary  to  many 
passages  of  the  law  itself,  which  admonish  men 
to  circumcise  the  heart,  and  represent  the  sum  of 
the  entire  law  as  consisting  in  loving  God  with 
the  whole  heart ;  which  make  salvation  to  depend 
upon  beinff  internally  turned  towards  God,  and 
which  oondenm  not  only  the  evil  deed,  but  also 
the  wicked  desire.  The  law  had,  however,  at  the 
first  assumed  a  form  corresponding  to  the  wants 
of  the  Israelites,  and  in  accordance  with  the  sym- 
bolical spirit  of  antiquity.  But  when  this  form, 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  living  organ  of  the 
Spirit,  was  changed  into  a  corpse  by  those  who 
were  themselves  bpiritually  dead,  it  offered  a  point 
of  coalescence  for  the  error  of  those  who  contented 
themselves  with  external  observances. 

The  prophets  had  also  to  oppose  the  deluuon  of 
those  who  looked  upon  the  election  of  the  people 
of  God  as  a  preservative  against  the  divine  juug^ 
ments ;  who  supposed  that  their  descent  from  the 
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patriarchs,  with  whom  God  had  made  a  covenuit, 
was  an  equivalent  for  the  sanctiflcation  which 
they  wanted.  Even  Moses  had  strongly  opposed 
this  delunon;  for  instance,  in  Lev.  xxvi.  and 
Dent,  xxxii.  David  also,  in  the  Psalms,  as  in  xv. 
and  xxiv.,  endeavours  to  counteract  this  error, 
which  again  and  again  sprang  up.  It  was  the 
vocation  of  the  prophets  to  insist  upon  genuine 
piety,  and  to  show  that  a  true  attachment  to  the 
Lord  necessarily  manifests  itself  by  obedience  to 
his  precepts ;  that  this  obedience  would  lead  to 
happiness,  and  disobedience  to  misfortune  and 
distress.  The  prophets  were  appointed  to  comfert 
the  fhint-hearted,  by  announcmg  to  them  the 
succour  of  God,  and  to  bring  glad  tidings  to  the 
fkithfhl,  in  order  to  stron^en  their  fidelity. 
They  were  commissioned  to  invite  the  rebellious 
to  return,  by  pointing  out  to  them  future  salva- 
tion, and  by  teaching  them  that  without  conver- 
sion they  could  not  be  partakers  of  salvation ; 
and  in  order  that  their  admonitions  and  rebukes, 
their  consolations  and  awakenings,  might  gain 
more  attention,  it  was  granted  to  them  to  behold 
fiiturity,  and  to  fbresee  the  blessings  and  judg- 
ments which  would  ultimately  find  their  full  ac- 
complishment in  the  days  of  Messiah.  In  Dent 
xyiii.  18,  where  the  Lord  says,  *  I  will  raise  them 
up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren  like  onto 
thee,  ana  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth;  and 
he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  com- 
mand him,'  we  have  a  description  of  the  pro- 
phetical calling,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  og§- 
tents  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  He  refers 
expressly  in  many  places  to  the  basis  of  the 
ancient  covenant,  that  is,  to  the  law  of  Moses ; 
for  instance,  in  viii.  16,  20,  and  zzx.  9, 10.  In 
many  other  passages  his  utterance  rests  on  the 
same  basis,  although  he  does  not  expressly  state 
it  All  his  utterances  are  interwoven  with  infer- 
ences to  the  law.  It  is  of  importance  to  examine 
at  least  one  chapter  closely,  in  order  to  under* 
stand  how  prophecies  are  related  to  the  law.  Let 
ns  take  as  an  example  the  first  The  be^nnlng, 
^  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth,'  is  taken 
from  Dent  xxxii.  Thus  the  prophet  points  out 
that  his  prophecies  are  a  commentary  upon  the 
Maffua  Charta  of  prophetism  contained  in  the 
books  of  Moses.  During  the  prosperous  condir 
tion  of  the  state  under  Usziah  and  Jotham, 
luxury  and  immorality  had  sprung  up.  The  im 
piety  of  Ahas  had  exercised  the  worst  inflnenon 
upon  the  whole  peq>le.  Great  part  of  the  natioL 
had  forsaken  the  religion  of  their  fathers  and 
embraced  gross  idolat^ :  and  a  great  number  of 
those  who  worshipped  God  extemall^r  had  for- 
saken Him  in  their  hearts.  The  divine  judgments 
were  approaching.  The  rising  power  of  Assyria 
was  i^pointed  to  be  the  instrument  of  divine 
justice.  Among  the  people  of  God  internal 
demoralisation  was  always  the  forerunner  of 
outward  calamity.  This  position  of  affairs  de- 
manded an  energetic  intervention  of  prophetism. 
Without  prophetism  the  number  of  the  elect 
would  have  been  constanUy  decreeing,  and  even 
the  jodgnients  of  the  Lord,  if  prophetism  had 
not  fUmished  their  interpretation,  would  have 
been  mere  fiicts,  which  would  have  missed  their 
aim,  and,  in  many  instances,  might  have  had  an 
effect  opposite  to  that  which  was  intended,  be- 
cause punishment  which  is  not  recognised  to  be 
punishment,  neoessarily  leads  away  from  God. 
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The  prophet  atladu  the  dktrtM  of  hii  B«lioii» 
not  at  the  surfhoe,  but  at  the  root,  by  rebuking 
the  prevailing  eorroption.  Pride  and  arrogance 
appear  to  him  to  be  the  dtief  roots  of  all  tins. 

He  inculcates  again  and  tgun  not  to  rely  npon 
the  creature,  but  upon  the  Creator,  from  vhom 
all  temporal  and  spiritoal  help  proceeds;  that  in 
order  to  attain  salvation,  we  shonld  despair  of  oor 
own  and  all  human  power,  and  rely  upon  Ood. 
He  opposes  those  who  expected  help  through 
foreign  alliances  with  powerfhl  neighbonriBg  na- 
tions against  foreign  enemies  of  the  state. 

The  peoi^e  of  God  have  only  one  enemy,  and 
one  ally,  that  is,  God.  It  is  fbcdish  to  seek  fisr 
aid  on  earth  against  the  power  of  heacven,  and  to 
ftar  man  if  God  is  our  friend.  The  panacea 
against  all  distress  and  danger  is  true  conversion. 
The  politics  of  the  prophets  oonnst  only  in  point- 
ing out  this  remedy.  The  prophet  connects  with 
his  rebuke  and  with  his  admonitiont  his  threaten- 
ings  of  divine  Judgment  upon  the  stiff-necked. 
These  judgments  are  to  be  executed  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Syrians,  the  oppression  of  the  Assyrians, 
the  Babylonian  exile,  and  by  the  great  final 
separation  in  the  times  .of  the  Messiah.  The  idea 
wUch  is  the  basis  of  aU  these  threatenings,  is 
pronounced  even  in  the  Pentateuch  (Lev.  x.  S\ 
*  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  oome  nigh  me, 
and  before  all  the  people  I  will  be  glorified;'  and 
also  in  the  words  of  Amos  (iiL  2\  *  You  only 
have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth ; 
tibrefore  I  will  pnnish  you  for  all  yonr  iniquities.' 
That  is,  if  the  people  do  not  voluntarily  glorify 
God,  He  glorifies  Himself  against  them.  Partly 
in  order  to  recall  the  rebellions  to  obedience, 
partly  to  comfbrt  the  fiiithftil,  the  prophet  opens 
a  prospect  of  those  blessings  whicn  toe  fiuthfiil 
portion  of  the  covenant  people  shall  inherit  In 
almost  all  prophetic  utterances,  we  find  in  regular 
soocenion  three  elements— rebuke,  threatening, 
tmd  promise.  The  prophecies  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  powerfhl  neighbouring  states,  partly 
belong,  as  we  have  shown,  to  the  promises,  be- 
cause tfaeyare  intended  to  prevent  despair,  which, 
as  well  as  fUse  security,  is  a  most  dangerous 
hindrance  to  conversion. 

In  the  direct  proniises  of  deliverance  the  pur- 
pose to  eomlbrt  is  still  more  evideut.  This  de- 
Uverance  re&rs  either  to  burdens  which  pressed 
upon  the  people  in  the  days  of  the  prophet,  or  to 
baidens  to  oome,  which  were  already  announced 
by  the  prophet;  such,  for  instance,  were  the  op- 

nsious  of  the  Syrians,  the  Assyrians,  aoA 
ly,  of  the  Chaldeans. 
The  proclamation  of  the  Mesuah  is  the  inex- 
haustible source  of  consolation  aniovg  the  pro- 
phets. In  Isaiah  this  consolation  is  so  clear  that 
some  lathers  of  the  church  were  inclined  to  style 
htm  rather  evangelic  than  prophet, 

Isaiah,  however,  was  not  the  first  who  attained 
to  a  knowled^  of  the  personality  of  Messiah. 
Isaiah's  vocation  was  to  render  the  knowledge  of 
diis  personality  clearer  and  more  definite,  and  to 
render  it  mor%  efficacious  upon  the  souls  of  the 
elect  by  giving  it  a  greater  individuality.  The 
person  of  the  Redeemer  is  mentioned  even  in 
Gen.  xlix.  10, '  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Jndah,  nor  a  lawgiver  fh>m  between  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  {the  tranquilliaer)  come;  and  unto 
Him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be  *  (L  e. 
Him  thall  the  natume  oMy).    The  personalis  of 
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Messiah  ooevs  also  m  several  ipdms  whidi  w«n 
written  before  the  timca  of  Isaiah;  for  instancy 
m  the  3nd  and  110th,  by  David ;  in  the  45th,  by 
the  sons  of  Korah;  in  the  72nd,  by  Solomon. 
Isaiah  has  e^cially  developed  the  peroeption  of 
the  prophetic  and  the  priestly  ofBee  of  the  Be- 
deemer,  while  in  the  earlier  annnnoationa  of  the 
Messiah  the  royal  office  is  more  promiacnt ;  al- 
though in  Psalm  ex.  the  priestlv  office  also  ia 
pointed  out.  Of  the  two  states  of  Christ,  Isaiah 
has  expressly  described  that  of  the  exinanitiou  of 
the  sufiering  Christ,  while,  before  him,  his  state 
of  glory  was  made  more  prominent.  In  tha 
PmSbs  the  inseparable  coaaecdon  between  jas- 
tiee  and  sufiering,  firom  which  the  doctrine  of  a 
sufiering  Messiah  necessarily  results,  is  not  ex- 
pressly applied  to  the  Messiah.  We  mist  not 
say  that  Isaiah  first  peroetved  ihat  the  Mesyah 
was  to  suffer,  but  we  must  pant  that  this  know- 
ledjge  was  in  him  more  vivid  than  ia  any  eariicr 
writer ;  and  that  this  knowledge  was  fint  shown 
by  Isuah  to  be  an  integral  portion  of  Old  Testa- 
ment doctrine. 

The  followinr  are  the  outlines  of  Hesslaxue 
prophecies  in  £e  book  of  Isaiah :— A  scion  of 
David,  springing  from  his  family,  after  it  has 
fidlen  into  a  Tery  low  estate,  but  bdng  also  of 
divine  nature,  shall,  at  first  in  fewlineas,  bat  as  a 
prophet  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  praclaias 
the  divine  doctrine,  develope  the  law  m  truth, 
and  render  it  the  animating  prindplo  of  national 
life;  he  shall,  as  higfa-pnest,  by  his  vicarioos 
suffering  and  his  death,  remove  the  auilt  of  his 
nation,  and  that  of  other  nations,  and  finally  rule 
as  a  mighty  king,  not  only  over  liio  covenant- 
people,  but  over  ul  nations  of  the  earth  who  will 
subject  themselves  to  his  peacefiil  sceptre,  not  by 
violent  compulsion,  but  induced  by  krw  and  gra- 
titude. He  will  make  both  the  moral  and  the 
physical  conaequenoes  of  sin  to  cense  \  the  whole 
earth  ahall  be  filled  with  tiie  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  enmity,  hatred,  and  destruction 
shall  be  removed  even  fttmi  the  brvte  creation. 
This  is  the  survey  of  the  Messianic  preaching  by 
Isaiah,  of  which  he  constantly  renders  prominent 
those  portions  which  were  moat  calculated  to 
impress  the  people  under  the  then  existing  cir- 
cumstances. The  first  part  of  Isaiah  is  directed 
to  the  whole  people,  consequently  the  jRlory  of 
the  Messiah  is  here  dwelt  upon.  The  ftar  lest 
the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  power  of  heathen  nations,  is  removed  by 
pointing  out  the  glorious  kins  to  oome,  who 
would  elevate  the  now  despised  and  apparently 
mean  kingdom  of  God  above  all  the  kmgdoms 
of  this  world.  In  the  second  part,  which  ia  more 
particularly  addressed  to  the  elect,  than  to  the 
whole  nation,  the  prophet  exhibits  the  Messiah 
more  as  a  divine  teacher  and  high-priest  The 
prophet  here  preaches  righteousness  through  the 
blood  of  the  servant  of  God,  who  will  support 
the  weakness  of  sinners  and  take  upon  HinuKlf 
their  sorrows. 

We  may  show,  by  an  example,  in  chap.  xix. 
18-25,  that  the  views  of  futurity  which  were 
granted  to  Isaiah  were  g^reat  and  comprehensive, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  raised  him  above  all 
narrow-minded  nationality.  It  is  there  stated 
that  a  time  should  come  when  all  the  heathen, 
subdued  by  the  judgments  of  the  Lord,  should 
be  converted  to  him,  and  being  placed  on  an 
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equality  with  bnel,  with  equal  Uws,  would 
equally  partake  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  and 
form  a  brotherly  alliance  for  his  worship.  Not 
the  whole  mass  of  Israel  is  destined,  according 
to  Isaiah,  to  Aiture  salvation,  bat  only  the  small 
nrnnber  of  the  converted.  This  tmth  he  annoances 
most  definitely  in  the  sketch  of  his  prophecies 
contained  in  chapter  vi. 

Isaiah  describes  with  eqnal  vivacity  the  divine 
justice  which  pnnishes  the  sins  of  the  nation  with 
inexorable  s^erit^.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth,  is  the  key-note  of  his  prophe- 
cies. He  describes  also  the  divine  mercy  and 
oovenant-fidelilT,  by  which  there  is  always  pre- 
served a  remnfht  among  the  people:  to  them 
(mnishment  itself  is  a  means  of  salvation,  so  that 
life  everywhere  proceeds  from  death,  and  the 
oong  f'gation  itself  is  led  to  fbll  victory  and 
glory 

[sa«ah  saw  the  moral  and  religious  degradation 
of  his  people,  and  also  its  external  distress,  both 
then  present  and  to  come  (chap.  vi.).  'But  this 
did  not  break  his  courage;  he  confidently  ex- 
pected a  better  futurity,  and  raised  himself  in 
God  above  all  that  is  visible.  Isaiah  is  not  afraid 
when  the  whole  nation  and  its  kin^  tremble.  Of 
this  we  see  a  remarkable  instance  m  chapter  vii., 
and  another  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  mvasion 
under  Hezekiah,  during  which  the  courage  of  his 
faith  rendered  him  the  saviour  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  originator  of  that  great  religions 
revival  which  followed  the  preservation  of  the 
state.  The  faith  of  the  king  and  of  the  people 
was  roused  by  that  of  Isaiah. 

Isaiah  stands  pre-eminent  above  all  other  pro- 
phets, as  well  in  the  contents  and  spirit  of  his 
predictions,  as  also  in  their  form  and  style-  Sim- 
plicity, clearness,  sublimity,  and  freshness,  are 
the  never-feiling  characters  of  his  prophecies. 
Even  Eichhom  mentions,  among  the  first  merits 
of  Isaiah,  the  concinnity  of  his  expressions,  the 
beautiful  outline  of  his  images,  and  the  fine  ex- 
ecution of  his  speeches.  In  reference  to  richness 
of  imageiT  he  stands  between  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  Symbolic  actions,  which  frequently 
occur  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  seldom  occur  in 
Isaiah.  The  same  is  the  case  with  visions,  strictly 
so  called,  of  which  there  is  onljr  one,  namely, 
that  in  chapter  vi. ;  and  even  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  simplicity  and  clearness  above  that  of  the 
later  prophets.  But  one  characteristic  of  Isaiah 
is,  that  he  likes  to  give  signs — ^tliat  fs,  a  fact  then 
present,  or  near  at  hand— as  a  pledge  for  the 
more  distant  futurity ;  and  that  he  thus  supports 
the  feebleness  of  man  (comp.  vii.  20 ;  xxxvii.  30 ; 
xxxviii.  7.  sqq.).  The  instances  in  chapters  vii. 
and  xxxviii.  show  how  much  he  was  convinced 
of  his  vocation,  and  in  what  intimacy  he  lived 
with  the  Lord,  by  whose  assistance  alone  he 
could  effect  what  he  offers  to  do  in  the  one 
passage,  and  what  he  grants  in  the  other.  The 
spiritual  riches  of  the  prophet  are  seen  in  the 
variety  of  his  style,  which  always  befits  the  sub- 
ject. When  he  rebukes  and  threatens,  it  is  like 
a  storm,  and  when  he  comforts,  his  language  is 
as  tender  and  mild  as  (to  use  his  own  words)  that 
of  a  mother  comforting  her  son.  With  regard  to 
style,  Isaiah  is  comprehensive,  and  the  other 
prophets  divide  his  riches. 

Isaiah  enjoyed  an  authority  proportionate  to 
his  gifts.    We  learn  from  history  how  great  this 
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authority  was  during  his  life,  eH)eciaIly  under 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Several  of  his  most  defi- 
nite prophecies  were  fulfilled  while  he  was  yet 
alive ;  for  instance,  the  overthrow  of  the  king^ 
doms  of  Syria  and  Israel ;  the  invasion  of  ihe 
Assyrians,  and  the  divine  deliverance  fh>m  it: 
the  prolongation  of  life  granted  to  Hezekiah ;  and 
several  predictions  against  foreign  nations.  Isai^ 
is  honourably  mentioned  in  the  historical  booR 
The  later  prophets,  especially  Nahum,  Hahakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi,  clearlv  prove  that  his  book  was  dili- 
gently read,  and  that  his  prophecies  were  atten- 
tively studied. 

The  authority  of  the  prophet  greatly  increased 
after  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies  by  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  the  victories  of  Cyrus,  and  the  ae- 
liverance  of  the  covenant-people.  Even  Cyrus 
(according  to  the  above-mentioned  account  in  Jo- 
sephus,  Antiq,  zi.  1.  §  1, 2)  was  induced  to  set 
the  Jews  at  liberty  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
concerning  himself.  This  prediction  of  Isaiah 
made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  him  that  he 
probablv  took  from  it  the  name  by  which  he  is 
generally  known  in  history.  Jesus  Sirach  (xlviii. 
22-25)  bestows  splendid  praise  upon  Isaiah,  and 
both  Philo  and  Josephus  speak  of  him  with  great 
veneration.  He  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
authority  after  the  times  of  the  New  Testament 
had  proved  the  most  important  part  of  his  pro- 
phecies, namely,  the  Messianic,  to  be  divine. 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  quote  no  prophecies  so 
frequently  as  those  of  Isaiah,  in  order  to  prove 
that  He  who  had  appeared  was  one  and  the  same 
with  Him  who  had  been  promised.  The  fiithen 
of  the  church  abound  in  praises  of  Isaiah. 
ISH'BI,  or  ISHBI-BENOa  [Giants.] 
ISH'-BOSHETH  (man  of  shame),  a  sou  of 
king  Saul,  and  the  only  one  who  survived  him. 
In  1  Chron.  viii.  33,  and  ix.  39,  this  name  is 
piven  as  Ethhaal,  Baal  was  the  name  of  an 
idol,  accounted  abominable  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
which  scrupulous  persons  avoided  pronoonoing, 
using  the  word  boshethf  *  shame  *  or  '  vanity,'  in- 
stead. This  explains  whv  the  name  Eshbaal  is 
substituted  for  Ish-bosheth,  Jerubbaal  for  Jenib- 
besheth  (comp.  Judg.  viii.  35  with  2  Sam.  xi. 
21),  and  Merib-baal  for  Mephibosheth  (comp.  2 
Sun.  iv.  4  with  I  Chron.  viii.  34  and  ix.  40). 
Ish-bosheth  was  not  present  in  the  disastrous 
battle  at  Gilboa,  in  which  his  father  and  brothers 
perished ;  and,  too  feeble  of  himself  to  seize  the 
sceptre  which  had  fiillen  from  the  hands  of  Saul, 
he  owed  the  crown  entirely  to  his  uncle  Abner, 
who  conducted  him  to  Mahanaim,  beyond  the 
Jordan,  where  he  was  recognised  as  king  by  ten 
of  the  twelve  tribes.  He  reined  seven,  or,  as 
some  will  have  it,  two  years— if  a  power  so  un- 
certain as  his  can  be  called  a  reign.  Even  the 
semblance  of  authoritjr  which  he  possessed  he 
owed  to  the  will  and  influence  of  Abner,  who 
himself  kept  the  real  substance  in  his  own  hands. 
A  sharp  quarrel  between  them  led  at  last  to  the 
ruin  of  Ish-bosheth.  Although  accustomed  to 
tremble  before  Abner,  even  his  meek  temper  was 
lonsei  to  resentment  by  the  discovery  that  Abner 
had  invaded  the  harem  of  his  late  fiither  Saul, 
which  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  sacred  under 
his  care  as  a  son  and  a  king.  By  this  act  Abnei 
exposed  the  kins  to  public  contempt ;  if  it  did 
not  indeed  leave  himself  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
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intending  to  advance  a  claim  to  the  crown  on  hit 
own  behalf.  Abner  highly  resented  the  rebuke 
of  Ish-bosheth,  and  from  that  time  contemplated 
uniting  all  the  tribes  under  the  sceptre  of  Dayid. 
Ish-bosheth,  however,  reverted  to  hu  ordinary 
timidity  of  character.    At  the  first  demand  of 

avid,  he  restored  to  him  his  sister  Michal,  who 
I  been  given  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  Jesse 
b^  Saul,  and  had  afterwards  been  taken  from 
him  and  bestowed  upon  another.  It  is,  perhaps, 
right  to  attribute  this  act  to  his  weakness ;  al< 
though,  as  David  allows  that  he  was  a  righteous 
man,  it  may  have  been  owing  to  his  sense  of 
justice.  On  the  death  of  Abner  Ish-bosheth  lost 
all  heart  and  hope,  and  perished  miserably,  being 
murdered  in  his  own  palace,  while  he  took  his 
mid-day  sleep,  by  two  of  his  officers,  Baanah  and 
Rechab.  They  sped  with  his  head  to  David,  ex- 
pecting a  great  reward  for  their  deed ;  but  the 
monarch— as  both  right  feeling  and  good  policy 
required— testified  &e  utmost  horror  and  con- 
cern. He  slew  the  murderers,  and  placed  the 
head  of  Ish-bosheth  with  due  respect  in  the  8e« 
pulchre  of  Abner,  b.c.  1048  (2sam.  ii  8-11 } 
lii.  6-39 ;  iv.). 

1.  ISH'MAEL  (heard  qf  Ood),  Abraham's 
eldest  son,  bom  to  him  by  Haoar;  the  circum- 
stances of  whose  birth,  early  history,  and  final 
expulsion  from  his  father's  tents,  are  related  in 
the  articles  Aobaham,  Haoab  [see  also  Isaac, 
Inhebitamce].  He  afterwards  made  the  desert 
into  which  he  had  been  cafit  his  abode,  and  by 
attaching  himself  to,  and  acquiring  influence 
over,  the  native  tribes,  rose  to  great  authority 
and  influence.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
original  intention  of  his  mother  to  have  returned 
to  Egypt,  to  which  country  she  belonged;  bnt 
this  being  prevented,  she  was  content  to  obtain 
for  her  son  wives  from  thence.  Although  their 
lots  were  cast  apart,  it  does  not  appear  uat  any 
serious  alienation  existed  between  Ishmael  and 
Isaac ;  for  we  read  that  they  l>oth  joined  iu  the 
sepuldiral  rites  of  their  father  Abraham  (Gen. 
XXV.  9).  This  fkct  has  not  been  noticed  as  it  de- 
serves. It  is  full  of  suggestive  matter.  As 
funerals  in  the  East  take  place  almost  imme- 
diately after  death,  it  is  evident  that  Ishmael 
must  have  been  called  from  the  desert  to  the 
death-bed  of  his  &ther ;  which  implies  that  re- 
lations of  kindness  and  respect  had  been  kept  up, 
although  the  brevity  of  the  sacred  narrative  pre- 
vents any  special  notice  of  this  circumstance. 
Ishmael  had  probably  Ions  before  received  an 
endowment  from  his  fathers  property,  similar  to 
that  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  tiie  sons  of 
Keturah  (Oen.  XXV.  6).  Nothing  more  is  recorded 
of  him  than  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  137  years, 
and  was  the  &ther  of  twelve  tons,  who  gave  their 
names  to  as  many  tribes  (Gen.  xvii.  20 ;  xxv. 
13).  He  had  also  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
became  the  wife  of  Esau. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  article  Ababza,  that 
Ishmael  has  no  claim  to  the  honour,  which  is 
usually  assigned  to  him,  of  being  the  founder  of 
the  Arabian  nation.  That  nation  existed  before 
he  was  bom.  He  merely  joined  it,  and  adopted 
its  habits  of  life  and  character ;  and  the  tnbes 
which  sprang  from  him  formed  eventually  an 
important  section  of  the  tribes  of  which  it  was 
c  mposed.  The  celebrated  prophecy  which  de- 
<tcribes  the  habits  of  life  which  he,  and  in  him 
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his  deioendants,  would  follow,  is  therefore  to 
be  regarded  not  as  describing  habits  which  hf 
would  first  establish,  but  such  as  he  would  adopt. 
The  description  is  contained  in  the  address  of 
the  ansel  to  Hagar,  when,  before  the  birth  of 
Ishmael,  she  fled  from  the  teuts  of  Abraham : — 

*  Behold,  thou  art  with  child,  and  shalt  bear  a 
son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Ishmael  (  God  heart), 
because  the  Lord  hath  heard  thine  affliction. 
And  he  shall  be  a  wild  man :  his  hand  shall  be 
a^inst  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren'  (Gen.  xvi.  11,  12).  This  means,  in 
shor^  that  he  and  his  descendants  should  lead 
the  life  of  the  Bedouins  of  the  Arabian  deserts ; 
and  how  graphically  this  description  portrays 
their  habits,  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Arabia, 
in  the  notes  on  these  verses  in  the  '  Pictorial 
Bible,'  and  in  the  works  of  Niebuhr,  Burckhardt, 
Lane,  &c ;  and,  more  particularly,  in  (he  Arabian 
romance  pf  Antar,  wnich  presents  the  most  per- 
fect picture  of  rod  Bedouin  manners  now  in 
existence.  The  last  clause, '  He  shall  dwell  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  brethren,'  is  pointedlv 
alluded  to  in  the  brief  notice  of  his  death,  which 
states  that  *  he  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren'  (Gen.  xxxv.  18).  Of  this  expression 
various  explanations  have  been  given,  but  the 
plainest  is  the  most  probable:  which  is,  that 
Ishmael  and  the  trilMss  springing  from  him 
should  always  be  located  near  the  kindred  tribes 
descended  firom  Abraham. 

2.  ISHMAEL,  a  prince  of  the  royal  line  of 
Judah,  who  found  refu^  among  the  Ammonites 
from  the  rain  which  involved  his  fhmily  and 
nation.  After  the  Chaldsans  had  departed  he 
returned,  and  treacherously  slew  the  too-con- 
fiding Gedaliah,  who  had  been  made  governor  of 
the  miserable  remnant  left  in  the  land  [Geda- 
liah]. Much  more  slaughter  followed  this,  and 
Ishmael,  with  many  people  of  consideration  as 
captives,  hastened  to  return  to  the  Ammonites. 
But  he  was  overtaken  near  the  pool  of  Gibeon, , 
by  Johanan.  a  friend  of  Gedaliah,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  prey  and  escape  for  bis 
life,  with  only  eight  attendants,  to  Baalis,  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  with  whom  he  appears  to  lave 
had  a  secret  understanding  in  these  transactions : 
B.C  588  (Jer.  xli.). 

ISLE,  ISLAND.  These  words  occur  in  the 
Scriptures  in  the  three  following  senses.  First, 
that  of  dry  laud  in  opposition  to  water ;  as '  I  will 
make  the  rivers  islands'  (Isa.  xlii.  15).  In  Isa. 
XX.  6,  the  Isle  of  Ashdod  means  the  country,  and 
is  so  rendered  in  the  margin.    In  Isa.  xxiii.  2,  6, 

*  the  isle '  means  the  country  of  l^re,  and  in 
Ezek.  xxvii.  6,  7,  that  of  Chittim  and  Elisha. 
(See  also  Job  xxii.  30.)  Secondly,  it  is  used 
both  in  Hebrew  and  English,  according  to  its 
geographical  meaning,  for  a  oountiy  surrounded 
by  water,  as  in  Jer.  xlvii.  4, '  the  isle  (margin) 
of  Caphtor,'  which  is  probably  that  of  Cyprus. 
<  The  isles  of  tiie  sea'  (Estii.  x.  1)  are  evidenUy 
put  in  opposition  to  *■  the  land,'  or  continent  In 
Ps.  xcvii.  1,  *  the  multitude  of  the  isles '  seem  dis- 
tinguished from  the  earth  or  continents,  and  are 
evidentiy  added  to  complete  the  description  ot 
the  whole  world.  Thirdly :  the  word  is  used  b^ 
the  Hebrews  to  designate  all  those  countries  di- 
vided from  them  bpr  the  sea.  In  Isa.  xi.  U,  after 
an  enumeration  of  countries  lying  on  their  ovn 
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oontinent,  the  words  *  and  the  islands  of  the  sea' 
are  added  in  order  to  comprehend  those  sitoate 
beyond  the  ocean.  The  following  are  additional 
instances  of  this  usage  of  the  word,  which  is  of 
Terr  frequent  oecorrence  (Isa.  xlii.  10 ;  liz.  18 ; 
IxYi.  19 ;  Jer.  zxt.  22;  Ezek.  xxvU.  3,  15 ;  Zeph. 
ii.  11).  It  is  observed  by  Sir  I.  Newton  (On 
Daniel,  p.  276),  *  By  the  earth  the  Jews  under- 
stood the  great  oonanent  of  all  Asia  and  Africa, 
to  which  they  had  access  by  land ;  and  by  the 
isles  of  the  sea  they  understood  the  places  to 
which  they  sailed  by  sea,  particularly  all 
Europe.' 

IS'RAEL  is  the  sacred  and  divinely  bestowed 
name  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  and  is  explained  to 
mean,  *  A  prince  with  God.'  Although,  as  ap- 
plied to  Jacob  personally,  it  is  an  honourable 
or  poetical  appeiiation,  it  is  the  common  prose 
name  of  his  descendants;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  title  Jacob  is  given  to  them  only  in 
poetry. 

The  separation  of  the  Hebrew  nation  into  two 
parts  of  which  one  was  to  embrace  ten  of  the 
tribes  and  be  distinctively  named  Israel,  had  its 
origin  in  the  early  power  and  ambition  of  the 
tn&  of  EphraiuL  The  rivalry  of  Ephraim  and 
Judah  began  almost  from  the  first  conquest  of  the 
land ;  nor  is  it  unsignificant»  that  as  Caleb  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  so  did  Joshua  to 
that  of  Ephraim.  From  the  very  beginning  Judah 
learned  to  act  by  itself;  but  the  central  position 
of  Ephraim,  with  itt  frnitftil  and  ample  soil,  and 
the  long-continued  authority  of  Joshua,  must 
have  tenght  most  of  the  tribes  west  of  the  Jordan 
to  look  up  to  Ephrum  as  their  head ;  and  a  still 
more  important  superiority  was  conftrredon  the 
same  tribe  by  the  fixed  dwelling  of  the  ark  at 
Shiloh  ibr  so  many  generations  (Josh,  zviii.  ftc.). 
Judah  oould  boast  of  Hebron,  Machpelah,  Betin 
lehem,  names  of  traditional  sanctity ;  yet  so  oould 
Ephraim  point  to  Shechem,  the  ancient  abode 
of  Jac<>b ;  and  while  Judah,  being  on  the  frontier, 
was  more  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  powerftd 
Philistines,  Ephraim  had  to  iear  only  those 
Canaanites  from  within  who  were  not  subdued  or 
conciliated.  The  haughty  behaviour  of  the 
Ephraimttes  towards  Gideon,  a  man  of  Manasseh 
(Judg.  viii.  i),  Isufficiendy  indicates  the  preten- 
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sions  they  made.  Still  fiercer  language  towards 
Jephthah  the  Gileadite  ^nd.  xii.  n  was  retorted 
by  less  gentieness  than  Gideon  haa  shown ;  and 
a  Uoody  avil  war  was  the  result,  in  which  their 
pride  met  with  a  severe  punishment  This  may 
m  part  explain  their  quiet  submission,  not  only  to 
the  priestly  rule  of  Eli  and  his  sons,  who  had 
their  centre  of  authority  at  Shiloh,  but  to  Samuel, 
whose  adminiBtration  issued  from  three  towns  of 
Benjamin.  Of  course  his  prophetical  character 
and  personal  excellence  eminentiy  contributed  to 
this  result ;  and  it  may  seem  tiiat  Ei)hraim,  as 
well  as  all  Israel  besides,  became  habituated  to 
the  predominance  of  Benjamin,  so  that  no  serious 
resistance  was  made  to  the  supremacy  of  SauL 
At  his  death  a  new  schism  took  place  through 
their  jealousy  of  Judah;  yet  in  a  few  yesjns' 
time,  by  the  splendour  of  David's  victories,  and 
afterwards  by  Solomon's  peaceful  power,  a  per- 
manent national  union  might  seem  to  have  been 
effected.  But  the  laws  of  inheritance  in  Israel, 
excellent  as  they  were  for  preventing  permanent 
alienation  of  landed  property,  and  the  degradar- 


tion  of  the  Hebrew  poor  into  pnedial  slaves^ 
necessarily  impeded  the  perfect  fusion  of  the 
tribes,  by  discoura^[ing  inlermarriaffe,  and  hinder- 
ing the  union  of  distant  estates  in  the  same  hands. 
Hence,  when  the  sway  of  Solomon  began  to  be 
felt  as  a  tyranny,  the  old  jealousies  ofthe  tribes 
revived,  and  Jeroboam,  an  Ephraimite  (1  Kingfl 
xi.  26),  beinff  suspected  of  treason,  fled  to  Sm- 
shak,  king  of  Egypt  The  death  of  Solomon  was 
followed  by  a  defection  often  ofthe  tribes,  which 
established  the  separation  of  Itrad  from  Judah 
(B.C  975). 

This  was  the  most  important  event  which  had 
befkllen  the  Hebrew  nation  since  their  conquest 
of  Canaan.  The  chief  territory  and  {wpulatioo 
were  now  with  Jeroboam,  but  the  religious  sanc- 
tion, the  Inntimate  descen%  lay  with  the  rival 
monarch,  from  the  politicid  danger  of  allowing 
the  ten  tribes  to  go  up  to  the  sanctuary  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  princes  of  Itrael,  as  it  were  in  self- 
defence,  set  up  a  sanctuary  of  their  own ;  and  the 
intimacy  of  Jeroboam  with  the  king  of  Esypt 
ma^  have  determined  his  preference  for  the  mrm 
of  idolatry  (the  calves)  wnich  he  established  at 
Dan  and  fiethel.  In  whatever  else  his  successors 
differed,  they  one  and  all  agreed  in  npholdinff 
this  worship,  which,  once  established,  appeared 
essential  to  their  national  unity.  Nevertheless  it 
is  generally  understood  to  have  been  a  worship  of 
Jehovah,  though  under  unlawfhl  and  degradms 
forms.  Worse  by  fiur  was  the  worship  of  Baal, 
which  came  in  under  one  monarch  only,  Ahab, 
and  was  destroyed  after  hb  son  was  slain,  by 
Jehu.  A  secondary  result  of  the  revolution  was 
the  ejection  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  from  their  lands 
and  cities  in  Israel ;  at  least,  such  as  remained 
were  spiritually  degraded  by  the  compliances  re- 
quired, and  could  no  longer  offer  any  resistance 
to  the  kingly  power  bj  aid  of  their  sacred  cha- 
racter. When  the  priestly  tribe  had  thus  lost 
independence,  it  lost  also  the  power  to  a)«ist  the 
crown.  The  succession  of  Jeroboam's  family 
was  hallowed  by  no  religious  blessing ;  and  when 
his  son  was  murdered,  no  Jehoiada  was  found  to 
ndly  his  supporters  and  ultimately  avenge  his 
cause.  The  example  of  successful  usurpation 
was  so  often  followed  by  the  captains  of  the 
armies,  that  the  kings  in  Israel  present  to  us  an 
irregtilar  series  of  dynasties,  with  several  short 
and  tumultuous  reigns.  This  was  one  cause  of 
disorder  and  weakness  to  Israel,  and  hindered  it 
fix>m  swallowing  up  Judah :  another  was  found 
in  the  relations  of  Israel  towards  foreign  powers, 
which  will  presently  be  dwelt  upon. 

With  regard  to  chronolo^,  the  following 
scheme  agrees  with  Winer  in  its  total  range,  but 
has  minor  changes  by  a  single  unit  in  some  cf 
the  kings:— 

S.O. 

Behoboam.     .     .976    Jeroboam.\ 


AlHJah. 


Jehoshaphat 


Jehonm 


957 

955  r 

954  Nadab      J 

952  Baasha,     I 

929  Elah.         J 

928  Zimri,  OuaU 

917  Ahab.       ^ 
914  I 

897  Ahaziah.  f 

896  Jehoram,  J 
889 


m 
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Abariah    ...  885 


Qni^en  Athaliah   .  884 
Jehoash     .     .     .  878 

Jehv               . 

855 

Jehoahai. 

840 

Jehoash. 

Anutziah    . 

.     .  838 

824 

Jeroboam  II. 

Uniah.     • 

.     .  809 

772 

Zacbariah.       -1 

771 

Shallam,  Meiialiem.1 
Pekahiah.                J 

760 

758 

Pekah. 

Jotham     • 

.     .  757 

Ahas    •     . 

.     .  741 

?26 

Hosea. 

Uezekiah  . 

721 

Samaria  cap^sredL 

Tke  dysadei  ia  bnel  are  denoted  by  bncketi. 

Jeroboam  originally  fixed  on  Shechem  as  tbe 
eentre  of  his  moaarch^,  and  fortified  it;  mo^ed 
perha{>8  not  only  by  its  natural  soitability,  but 
by  the  remembrances  of  Jacob  which  clove  to  it, 
and  by  the  au^icious  foct  that  here  first  Israel 
had  decided  for  him  against  Rehoboam.  But  the 
natural  delightfulness  of  TVrraA  (Cant.  vi.  4) 
led  him,  perhaps  late  in  his  reign,  to  erect  a 
palace  Ihere  (1  Kings  xiv.  17).  A&r  the  murder 
of  Jeroboam's  son,  jSaasha  seems  to  have  intended 
to  fix  his  capital  at  Ramak,  as  a  convenient 
place  for  annoying  the  king  of  Judah,  whom  he 
looked  on  as  his  only  dangerous  enemy;  but 
vhen  forced  to  renounoe  this  plan  (xv.  17,  31), 
he  ac<^uiesced  in  Tirzah,  which  continued  to  be 
the  chief  dty  of  Israel,  until  Omri,  who,  since  the 
palace  at  Tirxah  had  been  burned  during  the  civil 
war  ^1  Kings  xvL  18),  built  Samaria,  with  the 
ambition  not  uncommon  in  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty  (xvi.  24).  Samaria  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  monarchy  to  be  the  centre  of  administra- 
tion ;  and  its  strength  appears  to  have  justified 
Omri's  choice.  For  details,  see  Samabta  ;  also 
TiRZAH  and  Shbchem. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Jeroboam  carried 
back  with  him  into  Israel  the  goodwill,  if  not  the 
substantial  assistance,  of  Shishak ;  and  this  will 
account  for  his  escaping  the  storm  from  Egypt 
which  swept  over  Rehoboam  in  his  fifUi  year. 
During  that  first  period  Israel  was  far  from  quiet 
within.  Althougn  the  ten  tribes  collectively  had 
decided  in  &vour  of  Jeroboam,  great  numbers  of 
individuals  remained  attached  to  the  family  of 
David  and  to  the  worship  at  Jerusalem,  and  in 
the  first  three  years  of  Rehoboam  migrated  into 
Judah  (2  Chron.  xi.  16, 17).  Perhaps  it  was  not 
until  this  process  commenced,  that  Jeroboam  was 
worked  up  to  the  desperate  measure  of  erectin|^ 
rival  sanctuaries  with  visible  idols  (1  Kings  xii. 
27) :  a  measure  which  met  the  usual  ill-success  of 
pofime  state-craft,  and  aggravated  tbe  evil  which 
be  feared.  It  set  him  at  war  with  the  whole 
order  of  priests  and  Levites,  whose  expulsion  or 
sttbiugation,  we  may  be  certain,  was  not  effected 
without  convulsing  his  whole  kingdom,  and  so 
occupying  him  as  to  free  Rehoboam  from  any  real 
danger,  although  no  peace  was  made.  The  king 
of  Judah  improved  tne  time  by  immense  efforts 
in  fbrti^ring  his  territory  (2  Chron.  zi.  5-U); 
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andy  aldwoflh  SSushak  soon  after  oarriad  off  te 

most  valuable  spoil,  no  great  or  definite  impret- 
rion  could  be  made  by  Jeooboam.  Israel  having 
so  fiu"  taken  the  place  of  heathen  nations,  and 
being  already  perhaps  even  in  alliance  with 
Egypt,  at  an  early  period — we  know  not  how 
soon— sought  and  obtained  the  friendship  of  the 
klags  of  Damascus.  A  sense  of  the  great  advaa- 
tase  derivable  from  such  a  anion  seems  to  have 
led  Ahab  afterwards  to  behave  with  mildnfSi  and 
conciliation  towards  Benhadad,  at  a  time  when 
it  could  have  been  least  expected  (1  Kii^  3a. 
31-34).  From  that  transaction  we  learn  that 
Benhadad  I.  bad  made  in  Damaacos  *  streets  for 
Omri,'  and  Omri  for  Benhadad  in  Samaria.  Thia» 
no  doubt,  implied  that  '  a  quarter '  was  assigned 
for  Syrian  merchants  in  Samaria,  which  was  pro- 
bably fortified  like  the  '  camp  of  the  Tjrrians '  in 
Memphis,  or  the  English  mctory  at  Calcutta; 
and  m  i^  of  course,  Syrian  worship  would  be 
tolerated.  Against  such  intercourse  the  prophetic 
as  might  be  expected,  entered  their  protest  (ver. 
35-43) ;  but  it  was  in  many  ways  too  profiteble 
to  be  renouneed.  In  the  reign  of  Baasha,  Asa 
king  of  Judah,  sensible  of  the  dangerous  advan- 
tage gained  by  his  rival  through  the  friendship  of 
the  ^rians,  determined  to  buy  them  off  at  any 
price  [see  also  under  Juiuh];  and  by  sacrificing 
*  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  llord  and  the 
treasures  of  the  king's  house'  (xv.  18),  induced 
Benhadad  I.  to  break  his  league  with  Baasha  and 
to  ravage  all  tbe  northern  district  of  IsneL  This 
drew  off  the  Israelitish  monarch,  and  enabled 
Asa  to  destroy  the  ibrtificationa  of  Ramah,  which 
would  have  stopped  tibe  course  of  hia  trade  (xv. 
17),  perhaps  that  with  the  sea-coast  and  with 
Tj're.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  war  U- 
<iMMi  Iwael  and  Svria,  on  which  the  safety  of 
Judah  at  that  time  aepended.  Cordial  union  was 
not  again  restored  between  the  two  northern  states 
until  the  days  of  Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah 
the  son  of  itemaliah,  when  Damasooa  must  have 
already  felt  the  rising  power  of  Nineveh.  The 
renewed  alliance  instantly  proved  so  diaastrous 
to  Judah,  which  was  reduced  to  extremeat  straits 
(Isa.  vii.  3;  g  Kings  xv.  37 ;  2  Chron.  xxviiL 
5,  6),  as  may  seem  to  justify  at  least  the  pdicg 
of  Asa's  proceeding.  Altkou|sh  it  was  impassible 
for  a  prophet  to  approve  of  it  (2  Chron.  xvL  7), 
we  may  only  so  much  the  more  vafer  that  Judah 
was  already  brought  into  moat  pressing  difficul- 
ties, and  that  the  general  oourse  of  the  war,  in 
spite  of  occasional  reverses,  waa  decidedly  and 
increasingly  fevourable  to  IsraeL 

The  wars  of  Syria  and  Israel  were  carried  on 
chiefly  under  three  reigns,  those  of  Benhadad  II., 
Uazael,  and  Benhadad  111.,  the  two  first  mo- 
narchs  beiug  generally  prosperous,  especially 
Hazael,  the  last  being  as  deddedly  wnsnccpssftiL 
Although  these  resulu  mav  have  depended  in 
part  00  personal  qualities  there  ia  high  proba- 
bility that  the  feebleness  dispbyed  by  the  Syriana 
against  Jehoash  and  his  son  Jeroboam  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  pressure  of  the  advancing  empire  of 
Nineveh! 

Asa  adhered,  through  the  whole  of  his  long 
reign,  to  the  policv  of  encouraging  boctility  be- 
tween the  two  northern  kingdoms ;  and  the  first 
Benhadad  had  such  a  career  of  auooess  that  his 
son  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  hope  Ibr  an 
entire  conquest  of  Israel.    His  farmidMle  imap 
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Aqibb  irroagbt  an  entire  change  in  the  mind  of 
Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii.  44),  ^ho  sav  that  if 
Israel  was  swallowed  up  by  Syria,  there  would 
be  no  safety  for  Judah.  We  ma;^  conjecture  that 
this  consideration  determined  ium  to  unite  the 
two  royal  families ;  for  no  common  cause  would 
have  induced  so  religious  a  king  to  select  for  his 
son's  wife  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Jezebel.  The 
age  of  Ahaziah,  who  was  sprung  from  this  mar- 
ria^f  forces  us  to  place  it  as  early  as  d.c.  912, 
which  is  the  third  year  of  Jehoshaphat  and  sizdi 
of  Ahab.  Late  in  his  reien  Jehoshaphat  threw 
himself  most  cordially  (1  Kin^  xxii.  4)  into  the 
defence  of  Ahab,  and  by  so  doing  probably  saved 
Israd  fnmi  a  foreign  yoke.  Another  mark  of  the 
low  state  into  which  both  kingdoms  were  falling, 
is,  that  after  Ahab's  death  the  Moabites  refused 
their  usual  tribute  to  Israel,  and  (as  &r  as  can  be 
made  out  from  the  ambiguous  words  of  2  Kings 
iiL  27),  the  united  force  of  the  two  kingdoms 
failed  of  doin^  more  than  irritate  them.  Soon 
after,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
the  Edomitet  followed  the  example,  and  esta- 
blished their  independence.  This  event  possibly 
engaged  Uie  whole  force  of  Judah,  and  hindered 
it  from  succouring  Samaria  during  the  cruel  siege 
which  it  sustained  from  Benhadad  II.,  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoram  son  of  Ahab.  The  declining 
years  and  health  of  the  king  of  Syria  gave  a  short 
respite  to  Israel ;  but,  in  b.c.  885,  Uazael,  by  de- 
feating the  united  Hebrew  armies,  commenced 
the  career  of  conquest  and  harassing  invasion  by 
which  he  '  made  Israel  like  the  dust  by  thresbinff.' 
Even  under  Jehu  he  subdued  the  trans-Jordanic 
tribes  (2  Kings  x.  32^.  Afterwards,  since  he 
took  the  town  of  Gath  (2  Kings  xii.  17)  and 
prepared  to  attack  Jerusalem — an  attack  which 
JelMMsh  king  of  Judah  averted  only  by  strictly 
following  Asa's  precedent — it  is  manifest  that  all 
the  passes  and  cnief  forts  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Jordan  must  have  been  in  his  hand.  Indeed, 
as  he  is  said  *  to  have  left  to  Jehoahaz  only  fifty 
horsemen,  ten  chariots,  and  ten  thousand  footmen,' 
it  would  seem  that  Israel  was  strictly  a  conquered 
province,  in  which  Hazael  dictated  (as  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  native  rajahs  of  India)  what  military 
force  should  be  kept  up.  From  this  thraldom 
Israel  was  delivered  by  some  unexplained  agency. 
We  are  told  merely  that  *  Jehovah  gave  to  Israel 
a  Mviour,  so  that  they  went  out  fVom  under  the 
hand  of  the  Syrians ;  and  the  children  of  Israel 
dwelt  in  their  tents  as  beforetime,'  2  Kings  xiii.  5. 
It  is  allowable  to  conjecture  that  the  (apparently 
unknown)  deliverer  was  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
which,  assaulting  Hazael  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoahsiz,  entirely  drew  away  the  Syrian 
armies.  That  it  was  some  urgent,  powerful,  and 
continued  pressure,  considering  the  ereat  strength 
which  the  empire  of  Damascus  bad  attained, 
seems  clear  from  the  sudden  weakness  of  Syria 
through  the  reicns  of  Jehoash  and  Jeroboam  II., 
the  former  of  whom  thrice  defeated  Benhadad  III. 
and  *  recovered  the  cities  of  Israel ;'  the  latter  not 
only  regained  the  full  territory  of  the  ten  tribes, 
but  made  himself  master  (for  a  time  at  least) 
of  Damascus  and  Hamath.  How  entirely  the 
friendship  of  Israel  end  Judah  had  been  caused 
and  cemented  by  their  common  fear  of  Syria,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  thaf  no  sooner  is  the  power  of 
Damascus  broken  than  new  war  breaks  out  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  which  ended  in  the 
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plunder  of  Jerusalem  by  Jehoash,  who  also  hn^e 
down  its  walls  and  carried  off  hostages;  after 
which  there  is  no  more  alliance  between  Jndidi 
and  Israel.  The  empire  of  Damascus  seems  to 
have  bean  entirely  dissolved  under  the  son  {^ 
Hazael,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  its  kings  for 
eighty  years  or  more.  When  Pekah,  sen  of  JK»> 
maliah,  veigned  in  Samaria,  Bezin«  as  king  of 
Damascos,  made  a  last  hut  ineffectual  effort  for 
its  independence. 

The  same  Assyrian  power  which  had  doiibtless 
so  seriously  shaken,  and  perhaps  temporarily 
overturned,  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  was  soon 
to  be  felt  by  Israel.  Menahem  was  invaded  by 
Pul  (the  first  sovereign  of  Nineveh  whose  name 
we  know),  and  was  made  tributary.  His  sooecs- 
sor,  Tiglath-pileser,  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  son  of 
Remaliah,  carried  captive  the  eastern  and  northern 
tribes  of  Israel  (t.  e.  perhaps  all  their  chief  mea 
as  hostages?),  and  soon  after  slew  JRezin,  the  ally 
of  Pekah,  and  subdued  Damascus.  The  fc^w- 
ing  emperor,  Shalmaneser,  besieged  and  captvred 
Samaria,  and  terminated  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
B.C  721. 

This  branch  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  suffered 
fkr  greater  and  more  rapid  reverses  than  the  other. 
From  the  accession  of  Jeroboam  to  the  middle  of 
Baasha's  reign  it  probably  increased  in  power; 
it  then  waned  with  the  growth  of  the  Damascene 
empire ;  it  struggled  hm  against  it  under  Ahab 
and  Jehoram,  but  sank  lower  and  lower ;  it  was 
dismembered  under  Jehu,  and  made  subject  under 
Jehoahaz.  From  b.c.  940  to  B.C.  850  is,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  the  period  of  depression ; 
and  from  b.c.  914  to  b.c.  830  that  of  friendship 
or  alliance  with  Judah.  But  after  (about)  b.c. 
850  Syria  began  to  decline,  and  Israel  soon  shot 
out  rapidly ;  so  that  Joash  and  his  son  Jeroboam 
appear,  of  all  Hebrew  monaichs,  to  come  next  to 
David  and  Solomon.  How  long  this  burst  of 
prosperity  lasted  does  not  distinctly  appear ;  but 
It  would  seem  that  entire  dominion  over  the  ten 
tribes  was  held  until  Pekah  received  the  first 
blow  from  the  Assyrian  conqueror. 

Besides  that  which  was  a  source  of  weakness 
to  Israel  from  the  beginning,  viz.,  the  schism  of 
the  crown  with  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body, 
other  causes  may  be  discerned  which  made  the 
ten  tribes  less  powerful,  in  comparison  with  the 
two,  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  mar- 
riage of  Ahab  to  Jezebel  brought  with  it  no  poli- 
ticid  advantages  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
direct  moral  mischief,  to  say  nothing  of  the  si>i- 
ritual  evil ;  and  the  reaction  against  the  worship 
of  Baal  was  a  most  ruinous  atonement  for  the 
sin.  To  suppress  the  monstrous  iniquity,  Jehu 
not  only  put  to  death  Ahab's  wife,  grandson,  and 
seventy  sons,  but  murdered  first  the  king  of 
Judah  himself,  and  next  forty-two  youthful  and 
innocent  princes  of  his  house ;  while,  strange  to 
tell,  the  (laughter  of  Jezebel  gained  by  his  deed 
the  throne  of  Judah,  and  perpetrated  a  new  mas- 
sacre. The  horror  of  such  crimes  must  have 
fhllen  heavily  on  Jehu,  and  have  caused  a  wide- 
spread disafiection  vnong  his  own  subjects.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  Phcenicians  must  have  deeply 
resented  his  proceedings ;  so  that  we  get  a  very 
sufficient  due  to  the  prostration  of  Israel  under 
the  foot  of  Hazael  during  the  reign  of  Jehu  and 
lusson. 

Another  and  mor«  abiding  cause  of  political 
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debility  in  the  ten  tribes  was  foanA  in  the  imper- 
fect ooDsolidation  of  the  inhabitants  into  a  sinUe 
nation.  Since  those  who  lived  east  of  the  Jor£ua 
retained,  to  a  ^reat  extent  at  least,  their  pastoral 
habits,  their  anion  with  the  rest  conld  never  have 
been  very  firm;  and  wlien  a  king  was  neither 
strong  independently  of  them,  nor  had  good 
hereditaiy  pretensions,  they  were  not  likely  to 
oontribnte  moch  to  his  power.  After  tKeir  con- 
qaest  of  the  Hagarenes  and  the  depression  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  by  David,  thev  had 
free  room  to  spread  eastward;  and  many  of  their 
chief  men  may  have  become  wealthy  in  flodu 
and  herds  (like  MacMr  the  son  of  Ammiel,  of 
Lodebar,  and  Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  2  Sam. 
Kvii.  27),  over  whom  the  authority  of  the  Israel- 
itish  crown  woald  naturally  be  precarious ;  while 
west  of  the  Jordan  the  agrarian  law  of  Moses 
made  it  difficult  or  impoesible  for  a  landed  nobi- 
lity to  form  itself,  which  could  be  formidable  to 
the  royal  authority.  That  the  Arab  spirit  of 
freedom  wfa  rooted  in  the  eastern  tribes,  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  case  of  the  Re- 
chabites,  who  would  neither  live  in  houses  nor 
plant  vines ;  undoubtedly  like  some  of  the  Na- 
oathseans,  lest,  by  becommg  settled  and  agricul- 
tural, they  should  be  enslaved.  Yet  the  need  of 
imposing  this  law  on  his  descendants  would  not 
have  been  felt  b^  Jonadab,  had  not  an  opposite 
tendency  been  rising, — ^that  of  agricultural  settle- 
ment. 

Although  the  priests  and  Levites  nearly  dis- 
appeared out  of  Israel,  prophets  were  perhaps 
even  more  numerous  and  active  there  than  m 
Judah ;  and  Ahijah,  whose  prediction  first  endan- 
gered Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xi.  29-40),  lived  in 
Donour  at  Shiloh  to  his  dying  day  (xiv.  2). 
Obadiah  alone  saved  one  hundred  prophets  of 
Jehovah  from  the  rag^e  of  Jecebel  C^^ui.  IS). 
Possibly  their  extra-social  character  ireed  them 
from  the  restraint  imposed  on  priests  and  Levites ; 
and  while  they  felt  less  bound  to  the  formal  rites 
of  the  Law,  the  kings  of  Israel  were  also  less 
jealous  of  them. 

1.  IS'SACHAR  {price-hougkt),  a  son  of  Jacob 
and  Leah,  bom  B.C.  1749,  who  gave  name  to  one 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel  (Gen.  xxx.  18;  Num. 
xxvi.  25). 

2.  The  tribe  called  after  Issachar.  Jacob,  on 
his  death-bed,  speaking  metaphorically  of  the 
character  and  destinies  of  his  sons,  or  rather  of 
the  tribes  which  should  spring  from  them,  said, 
*  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass  couching  down  between 
two  burdens'  (Gen.  xlix.  14,  15).  Remembering 
tHe  character  of  the  ass  in  Eastern  countries,  we 
may  be  sure  that  this  comparison  was  not  intended 
in  disparagement  The  ass  is  anything  but 
stupid;  and  the  proverbial  obstinacy  which  it 
sometimes  exhibits  in  our  own  countiy,  is  rather 
the  result  of  ill-treatment  than  a  natural  charac- 
teristic of  the  animal.  Its  trae  attributes  are 
patience,  gentleness,  great  capability  of  endurance, 
laborious  exertion,  and  a  meek  submission  to  au- 
thority. Issachar,  therefore,  the  progenitor  of  a 
race  singularly  docile,  and  distinguished  for  their 
patient  industry,  is  exhibited  under  the  similitude 
of  the  meekest  and  most  laborious  of  quadrupeds. 
The  descriptive  character  goes  on : — *  And  he 
saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was 
pleasant,  and  he  bowed  hit  shoulder  to  bear,  and 
became  a  servant  unto  tribute  **  which  probably 
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does  not  imply  that  reproach  upon  Isndiar,  if 

addicted  to  ignominious  ease,  which  some  com- 
mentators find  in  it  It  seems  simply  to  mean 
that  finding  itself  in  possession  of  a  most  fertile 
portion  of  Palestine,  the  tribe  devoted  itself  to  the 
labours  of  agriculmre,  taking  little  interest  in  the 
public  affiurs  of  the  nation.  Accordingly  JoSephus 

Zthat  the  herita^  of  the  tribe  '  was  fruitful  to 
iration,  aboundm^  in  pastures  and  nurseries 
of  all  kinds,  so  that  it  would  make  any  man  in 
love  with  husbandry'  (Antiq,  v.  1.  22).  But 
although  a  decided  preference  of  agricultural 
over  commercial  or  military  pursuits  is  here  in- 
dicated, there  seems  no  reason  to  conclude,  as 
some  gather  from  the  last  clause,  that  the  tribe 
would  be  willing  to  purchase  exemption  from 
war  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  tribute.  The 
words  do  not  necessarily  imply  this ;  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  tribe  ever  declined  any 
military  service  to  which  it  was  called.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  specially  commended  by  Deborah 
for  the  promptitude  with  which  it  presented  itself 
in  the  war  with  Jabin  f  Judg.  v.  15) ;  and  in  the 
days  of  David  honourable  testimony  is  borne  to 
its  character  (1  Chron.  xii.  32).  In  this  passage 
the  *  children  of  Issachar '  are  described  as  '  men 
that  had  understanding  of  the  times,  to  know 
what  Israel  ought  to  do,'  which  probably  means 
that  they  were  men  held  in  esteem  for  their  pm* 
denoe  and  wisdom,  and  who  knew  that  the  time 
was  come  when  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  delay 
calling  David  to  the  throne  of  all  Israel.  On 
quitting  Egypt  the  tribe  of  Issachar  numbered 
54,000  adult  males,  which  gave  it  the  fifth  nume- 
rical rank  among  the  twelve  tribes,  Judah, 
Simeon,  Zebulun,  and  Dan,  being  alone  above  it 
In  the  wilderness  it  increased  nearly  10,000,  and 
then  ranked  as  the  third  of  the  tribes,  Judah  and 
Dan  only  being  more  numerous  (Num.  i.  xxvi.). 
The  territory  of  the  tribe  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts — the  granary  of  Palestine.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Jordan,  on  the 
west  and  south  by  Manasseh,  and  on  the  north 
by  Asher  and  Zebulun.  It  contained  the  towns 
of  Megiddo,  Taanach,  Shunem,  Jezreel,  and  Beth- 
shan,  with  the  villages  of  Endor,  Aphek,  and 
Ibleam,  all  historical  names:  the  mountains  of 
Tabor  and  Gilboa,  and  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  were 
in  the  territory  of  this  tribe,  and  the  course  of  the 
river  Kishon  lay  through  it 

ITH'AMAR  (palm-coast),  fourth  son  of  Aaron. 
He  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood  along  with 
his  brothers  (Exod.  vi.  23;  Num.  iii.  2,  3). 
Nothing  is  individually  recorded  of  him,  except 
that  the  property  of  the  tabernacle  was  placed 
under  his  charge  (Exod.  xxxviii.  21),  and  that 
he  superintended  all  matters  connected  with  its 
removal  by  the  Levitical  sections  of  Gershon  and 
Merari  (mim.  iv.  28).  The  sacred  utensils  and 
their  removal  were  entrusted  to  his  elder  brother 
Eleazar.  Ithamar,  with' his  descendants,  occu- 
pied the  position  of  common  priests  till  the  high- 
priesthood  passed  into  his  fkmil;p  in  the  person  of 
Eli,  under  circumstances  of  which  we  are  igno- 
rant Abiathar,  whom  Solomon  deposed,  was 
the  last  high-priest  of  that  line ;  and  the  ponti- 
ficate then  reverted  to  the  elder  line  of  Eleazar  in 
the  person  of  Zadok  (I  Kings  ii.  27). 

ITURiE'A,  a  district  iif  the  north-east  of  Pa- 
lestine, forming  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip.    TIm 
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Dame  b  foppoied  to  haye  originated  with  Itur,  or 
Jetur,  one  or  Ishmaers  sons  (1  Chron.  i.  31).  In 
1  Chron.  ▼.  19  this  name  is  given  as  that  of  a 
tribe  or  nation  with  which  Reaben  (beyond  the 
Jordan)  warred ;  and  from  its  being  joined  with 
the  names  of  other  of  Ishmael's  sons  it  is  evident 
that  a  tribe  descended  from  his  son  Jetur  is  inti- 
mated. 

Daring  the  Exile  this  and  other  border  coun- 
tries were  taken  possession  of  by  varioos  tribes, 
whom,  although  toey  are  called  after  the  original 
names,  as  occupants  of  the  countries  which  had 
received  those  names,  we  are  not  bound  to  regard 
as  descendants  of  the  original  possessors.  These 
new  Ituneans  were  eventually  subdued  by  King 
Aristobulus  (b.c.  100) ;  by  whom  they  were  con- 
strained to  embrace  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
were  at  the  same  time  incorporated  with  the 
state.  Nevertheless  the  Itursans  were  still  recog- 
nisable as  a  distinct  people  in  the  time  of  Plioy* 
As  already  intimated,  Herod  the  Great,  in  di- 
viding his  dominions  among  his  sons,  bequeathed 
Itursea  to  Philip,  as  part  of  a  tetrarchy  composed, 
aecording  to  Luke,  of  Trachonitis  and  Iturea. 
The  name  is  so  loosely  applied  by  ancient  writers, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its  boundaries  with  pre- 
cision. Perhaps  it  may  suffice  for  general  pur- 
poses to  describe  it  as  a  district  of  indeterminate 
extent,  traversed  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  L*ke 
of  Tiberias  to  Damascus.  The  present  Jedur 
probably  comprehends  the  whole  or  greater  part 
of  the  proper  Itursea.  This  is  described  by 
Burckhardt  as  '  lylns  south  of  Jebelkessoue,  east 
of  Jebel  es-Sheik  (Mount  Hermon),  and  west  of 
tiie  Hadj  road.'  He  adds,  that  it  now  contains 
only  twenty  inhabited  villages.  By  the  help  of 
these  lights  we  niay  discover  that  Itursea  was  a 
plain  country,  about  thirty  miles  long  from  north 
to  south,  and  tweutv-foar  from  east  to  west, 
having  on  the  north  Abilene  and  the  Damascene 
district;  on  the  south  Auranitis  and  part  of  Ba- 
shan ;  on  the  east  the  stony  region  of  Trachonitis ; 
and  on  the  west  the  hill  country  of  Bashan. 

IVORY  (1  Kings  x.  22;  2  Chron.  ix.  21; 
Rev.  xviiL  12).  *  Elephant's  tooth,'  or  simply 
'  elephant,*  is  a  common  name  for  ivory,  not  only 
in  the  Oriental  languages  and  in  Greek,  but  also 
in  the  Western  tongues ;  although  in  all  of  them 
teeth  of  other  species  may  be  included.  Ele- 
phants' teeth  were  largely  imported  as  merchan- 
dise, and  also  brought  as  tribute  into  Egypt 
1|^  processions  ot  human  figures  bearing  pre- 
sents, &c.,  still  extant  on  the  walls  of  palaces 
and  tombs,  attest  by  the  black  crisp^haired 
bearers  of  huge  teeth,  that  some  of  these  came 
frx>m  Ethiopia  or  Central  Africa ;  and  by  white 
men  similarly  laden,  who  also  bring  an  Asiatic 
elephant  and  a  white  bear,  that  others  came  from 
the  East  Phoenician  traders  had  ivoij  in  such 
abundance,  that  the  chief  seats  of  their  galleys 
were  inlaid  with  it  In  the  Scriptures,  according 
to  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  Jacobus  bed  was  made 
of  this  substance  (Gen.  xlix.  33") ;  we  find  Jung 
Solomon  importing  it  from  Tarshish  (1  Kings  x. 
22) ;  and  if  Psalm  xlv.  8  was  written  before  his 
reign,  ivoty  was  extensively  used  in  the  furniture 
of  royal  residences  at  a  still  earlier  period.  The 
tosks  of  African  elephants  are  generally  much 
longer  than  those  of  the  Asiatic ;  and  it  may  be 
observed  in  this  place,  that  the  ancients,  as  well 
ti  the  modemiy  are  mistaken  when  they  assert 
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dephant^  tusks  to  be  a  kind,  of  horns.  They 
are  genuine  teeth,  combining  in  themselves,  and 
occupying,  in  the  upner  jaw,  the  whole  mass  of 
secretions  which  in  otner  animals  form  the  upper 
incisor  and  laniary  teeth.  They  are  useful  for 
defence  and  offence,  and  for  holding  down  green 
branches,  or  rooting  up  water-plants;  but  still 
they  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  since  there  is  a 
Tariety  of  elephant  in  the  Indian  forests  entirety 
destitute  of  tusks,  and  the  females  in  most  of  the 
races  are  either  without  them  or  have  them  very 
small ;  not  turned  downwards,  as  Bochart  states, 
but  rather  straight,  as  correcUy  described  by 
Pliny. 

lYAR  is  the  late  name  of  that  month  which 
was  the  second  of  the  sacred,  and  the  seventh  of 
the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  which  began  with 
the  new  moon  of  May.  The  few  memorable  days 
in  it  are  the  10th,  as  a  frst  for  the  death  of  Eli ; 
the  I4th,  as  the  second  or  lesser  Passover,  for 
those  whom  uncleanness  or  absence  prevented 
from  celebratiDg  the  feast  in  Nisan  (Num.  ix« 
11);  the  28rd,  as  a  feast  instituted  by  Simon  the 
Maccabee  in  memory  of  his  taking  the  citadel 
Acra  in  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  xiii.  51,  52);  the 
28th,  as  a  fast  for  the  death  of  Samuel. 

The  name  lyar  ^o&i  not  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament,  this  month  being  always  described  as 
the  second  month,  except  in  four  places  in  which 
it  is  called  Ziv  (1  Kings  v.  1,  37 ;  Dan.  ii.  Si ; 
iv.  33) ;  which  is  a  curtailed  form  for  *  zehfv,' 
bright,  an  appropriate  epithet  of  the  month  ot 
flowers. 


JA^AL  (a  atnttm),  a  descendant  of  Cain, 
son  of  Lamech  and  Adah,  who  is  described  in 
Gen.  iv.  20,  as  '  the  fhther  of  such  as  dwell  in 
tents,  and  have  cattie.'  This  obviously  means 
that  Jabal  was  the  first  who  adopted  that  nomade 
life  which  is  still  followed  by  numerous  Arabian 
and  Tartar  tribes  in  Asia.  Abel  had  long  before 
been  a  keeper  of  sheep;  but  Jabal  invented  such 
portable  habitations  (formed,  doubtless,  of  skins) 
as  enabled  a  pastoral  people  to  remove  their 
dwellings  with  them  trm  one  place  to  another, 
when  they  led  their  flocks  to  new  pastures. 

JAB'BOK,  one  of  the  streams  which  traverse 
the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  which,  after 
a  course  nearly  from  east  to  west,  fidls  into  that 
river  about  thirty  miles  below  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias. It  seems  to  rise  in  the  Hauran  mouor 
tains,  and  its  whole  oonrse  may  be  computed  at 
sixty-five  miles.  It  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
the  boundary  which  separated  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  from  tiiat  of  Og, 
king  of  Usshan  (Josh.  xii.  1-6) ;  and  it  appears 
afterwards  to  have  been  the  boondaty  between 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  and  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh.  The  earliest  notice  of  it  occurs  in  Gen. 
xxxii.  22.  The  Jabbok  now  bean  the  name  of 
Zerka.  In  its  passage  westward  across  the  plains 
it  more  than  once  passes  under  ground ;  and  in 
summer  the  upper  portion  of  its  diannel  becomes 
dry.  But  on  entering  the  more  hilly  country 
inunediately  east  of  the  Jordan,  it  receives  tribute 
ftx)m  sereral  spring^  which  maintain  it  as  a 
perennial  stream,  although  ves-v  low  in  mni- 
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ner.  On  approachmg  the  Jordan  It  Hows  ttroagfa 
a  deep  ravioe,  the  steep  hanks  being  oyergnmn  < 
widi  the  Soianum  furiotum,  vhich  attains  a  oon* 
aiderable  sise.  But  the  raTine  is  not  so  well 
wooded  as  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
water  is  pleasant,  and  the  bed  being  rocky  the 
stKam  raos  dear. 

JA'BKSH,  or  Jabb8rGii.bad,  a  town  beyond 
the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Gilead. 

Jabesh  belonged  to  the  half* tribe  of  Manasseh, 
and  was  sacked  by  tbfe  Israelites  for  reftasing  to 
join  in  the  war  against  Benjamin  ( Judg.  xxi.  8). 
It  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  siege  it  snstainra 
from  Nahashikingof  the  Ammonites,  the  raising 
of  which  formed  the  first  exploit  of  the  newly- 
elected  king,  Saul,  and  procured  his  confirmation 
in  the  sovereignty.  The  inhabitants  had  agreed 
to  surrender,  and  to  hare  their  right  eyes  put 
out  (to  incapacitate  them  from  military  service), 
bat  were  allowed  seven  days  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
In  the  meantime  Saul  collected  a  large  army,  and 
came  to  their  relief  (1  Sam.  xi.).  This  service 
was  gratefully  remembered  by  the  Jabeshites; 
and,  about  forty  years  after,  when  the  dead  bodies 
of  Saal  and  his  sous  were  ^bbeted  on  the  walls 
of  Bethshan,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  they 
made  a  forced  march  by  night,  took  away  the 
bodies,  and  gave  them  honourable  burial  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.). 

Jabesh  still  existed  as  a  town  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  who  places  it  six  miles  Arom  Pella 
towards  Gerasa;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  site  is 
now  lost,  unless  we  accept  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Buckingham,  who  thinks  it  may  be  found  in  a 
place  called  Jehax  or  Jejaz,  marked  by  ruins 
upon  a  hill,  in  a  spot  not&r  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  above  indications,  Jabesh  must  have 
been  situated. 

1.  JA'BIN  {ditamtr\  kinr  of  Hazor,  and  one 
of  the  roost  powerful  of  all  the  princes  who 
reigned  in  Canaan  when  it  was  invaded  by  the 
Israelites.  His  dominion  seems  to  hsve  extended 
over  all  the  north  part  of  the  country ;  and  after 
the  ruin  of  the  leacue  formed  against  the  He- 
brews in  the  south  of  Adonizedek,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  assembled  his  tributaries  near  the 
traterg  of  Merom  (the  lake  Hnleh>  and  called  all 
the  people  to  arms.  This  coalition  was  destroyed, 
as  the  one  in  the  south  had  been,  and  Jabin  him- 
self perished  in  the  sack  of  Haxor,  his  capital, 
B.C.  1450.  This  prince  was  the  last  powerful 
enemy  with  whom  Joshua  combated,  and  his 
overthrow  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
crowning  act  in  the  conquest  of  the  Promised 
Land  (Josh.  xi.  M4). 

S.  JABIN,  king  of  Hazor,  and  probably  de- 
scended ftom  the  preeeding.  It  appears  that 
during  one  of  the  senritudes  of  the  Israelites, 
probably  when  they  lay  under  the  yoke  of  Cushan 
or  Eglon,  tike  kingdiom  of  Hazor  was  recon- 
structed. The  narrative  ^ives  to  this  second 
Jabin  even  the  titie  of  *  kmg  of  Canaan :'  and 
this,  with  the  possession  of  900  iron-armed  war- 
ehariots,  implies  unusual  power  and  extent  of 
dominion.  The  ini<|uities  of  the  Israelites  haviuff 
lost  them  the  Divine  protection,  Jabin  gained 
the  mastery  over  them ;  and,  stimulated  by  the 
remembrance  of  ancient  wrongs,  oppressed  them 
heavily  for  twenty  years.  From  this  thraldom 
they  were  relieved  by  th^;reat  victory  won  by 
iVmk  in  tlM  phun  of  Esdraelon  •ver  the  hosts 
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w  Jabliif  eonnnmded  by  SnefBy  one  €«  the 
renowned  generals  of  those  times,  b.c  1965.  Hie 
weU-eompaeted  power  of  the  king  of  Huor  was 
not  yet,  however,  entirely  broken.  The  war  was 
still  prolonged  for  a  time,  but  ended  in  the  entire 
ruin  of  Jabin,  and  the  subjugation  of  his  teni- 
tories  by  the  Israelites  (Judg.  hr.). 

This  is  the  Jabin  whose  name  occoib  in  ft. 
Ixxxiii.  10. 

JA'CHIN  and  BCXAZ,  the  names  of  two 
brazen  pillars  in  the  porch  of  Solomon's  temple 
[Templb]. 

JACINTH.  The  stone  which  is  called  Ja- 
cinth in  Rev.  xxi.  20,  is  the  same  which  is  called 
in  the  Old  Testament  a  Liovse.  [See  the 
word.] 

JAX!OB  was  the  second  son  of  Isaac  by  his 
wife  Rebekah.  Her  conceiving  is  stated  to  have 
been  supernatural.  Led  by  peculiar  ftelings  she 
went  to  inquire  of  the  Lord,  and  was  informed 
that  she  was  indeed  with  clnld ;  that  her  off- 
spring dioold  be  the  fbunders  of  two  nations,  and 
tnat  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger:  dr* 
cnmstanoes  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
when  a  judgment  is  pronounced  on  her  conduct 
in  aiding  Jacob  to  secure  the  privileges  of  birth 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother  Esau. 

As  the  boys  p«w,  Jacob  appeared  to  partake 
of  the  gentie,  qoiet,  and  retiring  character  of  his 
ikthen,  and  was  aeoordin^y  led  to  prefer  the 
tranquil  safety  and  pleasing  occupations  of  a 
shepherd's  life  to  the  bold  and  daring  enterprises 
of  tiie  hunter,  ibr  which  Esau  had  an  irresistible 
predilection.  Jacob,  therefore,  passed  his  days 
m  or  near  the  paternal  tent,  simple  and  unpre- 
tending in  his  manner  of  life,  and  fincUng  in  tiie 
flocks  and  herds  which  he  kept  images  and  emo- 
tions which  both  filled  and  satisfied  his  heart 
That  selfishness  and  a  |>rndence  which  apnroadied 
to  canning  had  a  seat  in  the  heart  of  the  youth 
Jacob,  appears  but  too  plain  in  his  dealing  with 
Esan,  when  he  exacted  from  a  fomishing  brother 
so  large  a  price  for  a  mess  of  pottage  as  the  sur- 
render of  his  birthright. 

The  leaning  which  his  mother  had  in  fiivoar 
of  Jacob  womd  naturally^  be  augmented  by  the 
conduct  of  Esau  in  marrying,  doubtiess  contrary 
to  his  parents'  wishes,  two  Hittite  women,  who 
are  recorded  to  have  been  a  grief  of  mind  unto 
Isaac  and  to  Bebekah. 

Circumstances  thus  prepared  the  way  for  nm- 
curing  the  transfer  of  the  birthright,  when  IsJr, 
being  now  old,  proceeded  to  take  steps  to  pro- 
noanoe  the  irrevocable  blessing  which  acted  with 
all  the  force  of  a  modem  testamentary  bequest 
This  blessing,  then,  it  was  essential  tnat  Jacob 
shonld  receive  in  preftrence  to  Esau.  Here 
Rebekah  appears  the  chief  agent;  Jacob  is  a 
mere  instrument  in  her  hands.  Isaac  directs 
Esau  to  procure  him  some  venison.  This  Re- 
bekah hears,  and  urges  her  reluctant  fhvourite  to  i 
Sersonate  his  elder  brother.  Jacob  suggests  dif*  | 
culties ;  they  are  met  by  Rebekah,  who  is  ready  | 
to  Incur  any  personal  danger  so  that  her  object 
be  gained.  Her  voice  is  obeyed,  the  venison  is 
brought,  Jacob  is  equipped  for  the  deoeit;  he 
helps  out  lus  fraud  by  direct  fklsehood,  and  the 
old  man,  whose  senses  are  now  fhiling,  is  at  last 
with  difficulty  deceived.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  is  a  most  reprehensible  transaction,  and 
presents  a  truly  pamfhl  pictnve;  in  whieh  a 
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mollier  eenflpires  wHh  one  son  in  order  to  eheat 
ner  aged  husband,  with  a  'view  to  depriTe  another 
son  of  his  rightfiil  inheritance.  Justification  is 
here  impossible;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
in  the  estimate  we  fbrm  that  there  was  a  promise 
in  fkvoor  of  Jacob,  that  Jacob's  qualities  had  en- 
deared him  to  his  mother,  and  that  the  prospect 
to  her  was  dark  and  threatening  which  arose 
when  she  saw  the  neglected  Esan  at  the  head  of 
the  house,  and  his  hateful  wives  assuming  com- 
mand over  herself. 

Punishment  in  this  world  always  follows  cloee 
upon  the  heels  of  transgression.  Fear  seized  the 
guilty  Jacob,  who  is  sent  by  his  father,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Rebekah,  to  the  original  seat  of  the 
lamily.  in  order  that  he  might  find  a  wife  among 
his  cousins,  the  daughters  of  his  mother's  brother, 
Laban  the  Syrian.  Before  he  is  dismissed  Jacob 
again  receives  his  fiither's  blessing,  the  object 
obviously  being  to  keep  alive  in  the  young  man's 
mind  the  great  promise  given  to  Abraham,  and 
thus  to  transmit  that  influence  which,  under  the 
aid  of  Divine  Providence,  was  to  end  in  placing 
the  fiunily  in  possession  of  the  land  of  Palestine, 
and  in  so  doing  to  make  it  *  a  multitude  of  people.' 
On  his  Journey  eastward  he  tarried  an  ni^ht 
upon  a  certain  plain,  where  he  was  fiivoured  with 
a  vision,  and  received  a  promise  of  divine  pro- 
tection in  all  the  way  on  which  he  should  go. 

Jacob,  en  comings  *  into  the  land  of  the  people 
of  the  East,'  providentially  met  with  Rachel, 
Laban's  daughter,  to  whom,  with  true  Eastern 
simplicity  and  politeness,  he  showed  such  courtesy 
as  me  duties  of  pastoral  life  suggest  and  admit 
And  here  his  gentle  and  a£feetionate  nature  dis- 
plays itself  under  the  influence  of  the  bonds  of 
idndred  and  the  fiiir  fbrm  of  youth : — '  Jacob 
kissed  Rachel,  and  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept' 
•  After  he  had  been  with  his  uncle  the  space  of 
a  month,  Laban  inquires  of  him  what  reward  he 
expects  for  his  services.  He  asks  for  the  *  beau- 
tiful and  well-fkvoured  Rachel.'  His  request  is 
granted  on  condition  of  a  seven  years'  service— a 
long  period  truly,  but  to  Jacob  'they  seemed  but 
a  few  days  fbr  the  love  he  had  to  her.'  When 
the  time  was  expired,  the  crafty  Laban  availed 
himself  of  the  customs  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
substitute  his  elder  and  '  tender-eyed '  daughter 
Leah.  In  the  morning  Jacob  found  how  he  had 
been  beguiled ;  but  Laban  excused  himself,  say- 
ing, *  It  must  not  be  done  in  our  country,  to  give 
the  younger  before  the  first-bom.'  Another  seven 
years'  service  gains  for  Jacob  the  beloved  Rachel. 
Leah,  however,  has  the  compensatory  privilege  of 
being  the  mother  of  the  flrst-bom — Reuben ;  three 
other  sons  successively  follow,  namely,  Simeon, 
Levi,  and  Judah,  sons  of  Leah.  This  fruitfulness 
was  a  painful  subject  of  reflection  to  the  barren 
Rachel,  who  employed  language  on  this  occasion 
that  called  forth  a  reply  from  her  husband  which 
shows  that,  mild  as  was  the  character  of  Jacob,  it 
was  by  no  means  wanting  in  force  and  energv 
(Gen.  XXX.  2).  An  arrangement,  however,  took 
place,  by  which  Rachel  had  children  by  means 
of  her  maid  Bilhah,  of  whom  Dan  and  Naphtali 
were  bom.  Two  other  8on»— Gad  and  Asher— 
were  bom  to  Jacob  of  Leah's  maid,  Zilpah.  Leah 
herself  bare  two  more  sons,  namely,  Issachar  and 
Zebnlun ;  she  also  bare  a  daughter,  Dinah.  At 
length  Rachel  henelf  bare  a  son,  and  she  called 
Ui  name  Joseph. 
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Mo0lr  lUthftilly,  and  with  great  soeoesi,  had 
Jacob  served  lus  uncle  tor  fourteen  years,  when 
he  became  desirous  of  returning  to  ms  parents. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  Laban,  however,  he  is 
induced  to  remain.  The  language  employed 
upon  this  occasion  (Gen.  xxx.  25,  sq.)  shows  that 
'Jacob's  character  had  gained  considerably  during 
his  service  both  in  strength  and  comprehensive- 
ness ;  bnt  the  means  which  he  employed  in  order 
to  make  his  bargain  with  his  uncle  work  so  as  to 
enrich  himself,  prove  too  clearly  that  his  moral 
filings  had  not  undergone  an  equal  improve- 
ment, and  that  the  original  taint  of^pmdeLoe,  and 
the  sad  lessons  of  his  mother  in  deceit,  had  pro- 
duced some  of  their  natural  fruit  in  his  bosom. 

The  prosperity  of  Jacob  displeased  and  grieved 
Laban,  so  that  a  separation  seemed  desirable. 
His  wives  are  ready  to  accompany  him.  Accord- 
ingly he  set  out,  with  his  fiimily  and  his  property, 
'  to  go  to  Isaac  his  fbther  in  the  land  of  Canaan.' 
It  was  not  till  the  third  day  that  Laban  learned 
that  Jacob  had  fled,  when  he  immediately  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  his  nephew,  and  after  seven  days' 
journey  overtook  him  in  Mount  Gilead.  Laban, 
however,  is  ^vinely  warned  not  to  hinder  Jacob's 
return.  Reproach  and  reerimination  ensued. 
Even  a  charge  of  theft  is  put  forward  bv  Laban 
— 'Wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  mj  gods?*  In 
truth,  Rachel  had  carried  ofl^  certain  images  which 
were  the  objects  of  superstitious  reverence.  Igno- 
rant  of  this  misdeed,  Jacob  boldly  called  for  a 
search,  adding,  '  With  whomsoeTor  thou  findest 
thy  gods,  let  him  not  live.'  A  cnfty  woman's 
cleverness  eluded  the  keen  eye  of  Laban.  Rachel 
by  an  appeal  which  one  of  her  sex  alone  could 
make,  deceived  her  fkther. 

Laban's  conduct  on  this  occasion  called  forth 
a  reply  fW>m  Jacob,  from  which  it  appears  that 
his  service  had  been  most  severe,  and  whidi  also 
proves  that  however  this  severe  service  might 
have  encouraged  a  certain  servility,  it  had  not 
prevented  the  development  in  Jacob's  soul  of  a 
high  and  energetic  spirit,  which  when  roused 
could  assert  its  rights  and  give  utterance  to  senti- 
ments both  just,  striking,  and  forcible. 

Peace,  however,  being  restored,  Laban,  on  th 
ensuing  morning,  took  a  friendly,  if  not  an  afiec 
tionate  farewell  of  his  daughters  and  their  sous, 
and  returned  home.  Meanwhile  Jacob,  going  on 
his  way,  had  to  pass  near  the  land  of  Seir,  in 
which  Esau  dwelt.  Remembering  his  own  con 
duct  and  his  brother's  threat,  he  was  seized  with 
fear,  and  sent  messengers  before  in  order  to  pro 
pitiate  Esau,  who,  however,  had  no  evil  desigi 
'  against  him ;  but,  when  he  '  saw  Jacob,  ran  tt 
meet  him  and  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his 
neck  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wept ' — the  one 
tears  of  joyfhl  recognition,  the  other  of  gladnesb 
at  unexpected  escape. 

It  was  immediately  preceding  this  interview 
that  Jacob  passed  the  night  in  wrestiing  with  '  a 
man,'  who  is  afterwards  recognised  as  God,  and 
I  who  at  length  overcame  Jacob  by  touching  the 
I  hollow  of  his  thigh.  His  name  also  was  on  this 
I  event  changed  by  the  mysterious  antagonist  into 
I  Israel, '  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God 
I  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailra '  (Gen.  xxxu. 
!  28).  It  is  added  that  on  this  account  his  de- 
,  soendants  abstained  from  eating  the  thigh  of 
I  slaughtered  animals.  % 
I     Having,  by  the  miseondiiet  of  Hamor  the 
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Hmte  and  the  hardy  valonr  of  hk  mds,  heen 
involved  in  danger  from  the  nadves  of  Shechem 
in  Canaan,  Jacob  is  divinely  directed,  and  under 
the  divine  protection  proceeds  to  Bethel,  where 
he  is  to  *  make  an  altar  unto  God  that  appeared 
unto  thee  when  thou  fleddest  from  the  mce  of 
Esau  thy  brother/  Obedient  to  the  divine  com- 
mand, he  first  purifies  his  flunily  from  *  strange 
gods,'  which  he  hid  under '  the  oak  which  is  by 
Shechem;'  after  which  God  appeared  to  him 
again  with  the  important  declaration,  '  I  am*God 
Almighty/  and  renewed  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 
While  journeying  from  Beth-el  to  Ei)hrath  his 
beloved  Rachel  lost  her  life  in  giving  birth  to  her 
second  son,  Benjamin.  At  length  Jacob  came  to 
his  father  Isaac  at  Mamre,  the  family  residence, 
in  time  to  pay  the  last  attentions  to  the  aged  pa^ 
triarch.  Not  long  after  this  bereavement  Jacob 
was  robbed  of  his  beloved  son  Joseph  through  the 
jealousy  and  bad  Mfh.  of  his  brothers.  This  loss 
IS  (he  occasion  of  showing  us  how  strong  were 
Jacob's  paternal  feelings ;  for  on  seeing  what  ap- 
peared to  be  proofii  Siat  *  some  evil  beast  had 
devoured  JosepV  the  old  man  *  rent  his  clothes, 
and  put  sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and  mourned 
for  his  son  many  days,  and  refused  to  be  com- 
forted/—* I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  my 
son  mourning '  (Gen.  zxxvii.  33). 

A  widely  extended  famine  induced  Jacob  to 
send  his  sons  down  into  Egypt,  where  he  had 
heard*  there  was  com,  withourknowing  by  whose 
instrumentality.  The  mitriarch,  however,  re- 
tained his  Youngest  son  nenjamiut  'lest  mischief 
should  befall  him,'  as  it  had  be&llen  Joseph. 
The  young  men  returned  with  the  n^ded  sup- 
plies of  com.  They  related,  however,  that  they 
had  been  taken  for  spies,  and  that  there  was  but 
one  way  in  which  ther  could  disprove  the  charge, 
namely,  by  carrying  down  Benjamin  to  '  the  lord 
of  the  land/  This  Jacob  vebraiently  refused : — 
'  Me  have  ve  bereaved ;  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon 
ia  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin ;  my  son  shall 
not  go  down  with  you ;  if  mischief  befall  him, 
then  shall  ye  bring  down  m^  grey  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave '  (Gen.  xlii.  36).  The  pres- 
sure of  the  famine,  however,  at  length  forced 
Jacob  to  allow  Benjamin  to  accompany  his 
brothers  on  a  second  visit  to  Egypt ;  whence  in 
due  time  they  brought  back  to  their  father  the 
pleasing  intelligence,  *  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and 
he  is  governor  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt'  How 
naturally  is  the  effect  of  this  on  Jacob  told—'  and 
Tacob's  heart  fkinted,  for  he  believed  them  not' 
When,  however,  they  had  gone  into  particulars, 
he  added,  *  Enough,  Joseph  mv  son  is  yet  alive ;  • 
I  will  go  and  see  nim  before  I  die/ 

Encouraged  '  in  the  visions  of  the  night,'  Jacob 
goes  down  to  Egypt  '  And  Joseph  made  ready 
his  chariot,  and  went  up  to  meet  Israel  his  fiither, 
to  Goshen,  and  presented  himself  unto  him ;  and 
he  fell  on  his  neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good 
while.  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Now  let  me 
die,  since  I  have  seen  thy  face,  because  thou  art 
yet  alive '  (Gen.  xlvi,  29),  Joseph  proceeded  to 
conduct  his  fkther  into  the  presence  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch,  when  the  man  of  God,  with^  that 
self-consciousness  and  dignity  which  reli^on 
gives,  instead  of  offering  slavish  adulation, 
'  blessed  Pharaoh.'  Strack  with  the  patriarch's 
venerable  air,  the  kins  ask0,  *  How  old  art  thou  ?* 
What  oomposure  and  elevation  is  there  in  the 
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reply,  'The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrinage 

are  an  hundr^  and  thirty  years ;  few  and  evil 
have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and 
have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of 
the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pil- 
grimage :  and  Jacob  blessed  Pha^voh,  and  went 
out  from  before  Pharaoh '  (Gen.  xlvii.  8-10). 

Jacob,  with  his  sons,  now  entered  into  posses- 
sion of  some  of  the  best  hind  of  Egypt,  where 
they  carried  on  their  pastoral  occupations,  and 
enjoyed  a  very  large  share  of  earthly  prosperity. 
The  aged  patriardi,  after  being  strangely  tossed 
about  on  a  very  rough  ocean,  foond  at  last  a 
tranquil  harbour,  where  all  the  best  auctions  of 
his  nature  were  gently  exercised  and  largely  un- 
folded. After  a  lapse  of  time  Joseph,  being  in- 
formed that  his  father  was  sick,  went  to  him,  when 
*  Israel  strengthened  himself^  and  sat  up  in  his 
bed.'  He  acquainted  Joseph  with  the  divine  pro- 
mise of  the  land  of  Canaan  which  yet  remained 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  took  Joseph's  sons,  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  in  place  of  Reuben  and  Simeon, 
whom  he  had  lost  Then  having  convened  his 
sons,  the  venerable  patriarch  pronounced  on 
them  also  a  blessing,  which  is  full  of  the  loftiest 
thought  expressed  in  the  most  poedcal  diction, 
and  adomea  by  the  most  vividly  descriptive  and 
engaging  imagerv,  showins  how  deeply  religious 
his  (£aracter  had  become,  how  freshlv  it  retained 
its  fervour  to  the  last,  and  how  greatly  it  had  in- 
creased in  strength,  elevation,  and  dignity: — 
'  And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  command- 
ing his  sons,  be  gathered  up  lus  feet  into  the  bed 
and  yielded  up  the  ghost  and  was  gathered  unto 
his  people '  (Gen.  xlix.  33). 

JA'EL  (wild  goat),  wife  of  Heber,  the  Kenite. 
When  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  had  been  de- 
feated, he  alighted  from  his  chariot,  hoping  to 
escape  best  on  foot  from  the  hot  pursuit  of  the 
victorious  Israelites.  On  readiing  the  tents  of 
the  nomade  chief,  he  remembered  that  there  was 
pea^  between  his  sovereign  and  the  house  of 
Heber ;  and,  therefi>re,  applied  for  the  hospitali^ 
and  protection  to  which  he  was  thus  entitled. 
This  request  was  verv  cordially  granted  by  the 
wife  of  the  absent  chief,  who  received  the  van- 
quished warrior  into  the  inner  part  of  the  tent 
where  he  could  not  be  discovered  by  strangers 
without  such  -an  intnmon  as  Eiastem  customs 
would  not  warrant  She  also  brought  him  milk 
to  drink,  when  he  asked  only  water;  and  then 
covered  him  from  view,  that  be  might  enjoy 
repose  the  more  securely.  As  he  slept  a  horrid 
thought  occurred  to  Jaet  which  she  hastened  too 
promptly  to  execute.  She  took  one  of  the  tent 
nails,  aivd  widi  a  mallet  at  one  fell  blow,  drove  it 
through  the  temples  of  the  sleeping  Sisera.  Soon 
after,  Barak  and  his  people  arrived  in  pursuit, 
and  were  shown  the  lifeless  body  of  the  man  they 
sought 

It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  understand  the 
object  of  Jael  in  this  painful  transaction.  Her 
motives  seem  to  have  been  entirely  prudential, 
and,  on  prudential  grounds,  the  very  circum- 
stance which  renders  her  act  the  more  odious — 
the  peace  subsisting  between  the  nomade  chief 
and  the  king  of  Hazor — must  to  her,  have  seemed 
to  make  it  the  more  expedient  She  saw  that  tht* 
Israelites  had  now  the  upper  hand,  and  was  aware 
that  BB  being  in  alliance  with  the  oppressors  of 
Israel,  the  camp  might  expect  very  rough  treats 
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meiit  from  the  pnrsDiDg  force ;  wbich  would  be 
greatly  aggravated  if  Sisera  were  found  sheltered 
withio  it  This  calamity  she  sought  to  avert, 
and  to  place  the  house  of  Heber  in  a  favourable 
pofiitiim  with  the  victorious  party.  She  probably 
justified  the  act  to  herself,  by  the  consideration 
that,  as  Sisera  would  certainly  be  taken  and  slain, 
she  might  as  well  make  a  benefit  out  of  his  inevi- 
table doom,  as  incur  utter  ruin  in  the  attempt  to 
protect  him.  We  hare  been  grieved  to  see  the 
act  vindicated  as  authorized  by  the  usages  of 
ancient  warfare,  of  rude  times,  and  of  ferocious 
manners.  There  was  not  warfare,  but  peace  be- 
tween the  house  of  Heber  and  the  prince  of  Hazor ; 
and,  for  the  rest,  w«  will  venture  to  affirm  that 
there  does  not  now,  and  never  did  exist,  in  any 
country,  a  set  of  usages  under  which  the  act  of 
Jael  would  be  deemed  right. 

1 .  JA'I  R  (enlightener),  son  of  Segub,  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  by  his  mother,  and  of  Judah  by  his 
fiither.  He  appears  to  have  di8tinfi:uished  himself 
ri  an  expedition  agunst  the  kingdom  of  Bashan, 
the  time  of  which  is  disputed,  but  may  probably 
be  referred  to  the  last  year  of  the  life  of  Moses, 
B.C.  1451.  It  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
operations  connected  with  the  conquest  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan.  He  settled  in  the 
part  of  Argob  bordering  on  Gilead,  where  we 
find  twenty-three  villages  named  collectively 
Havoth-jair,  or  'Jair's  villaj^es'  (Num.  xxxii. 
41 ;  Deut  iii.  14 ;  Josh.  xiii.  30 ;  1  Chron.  ii. 
22). 

2.  J  AIR,  eighth  judge  of  Israel,  of  Gilead,  in 
Manasseh,  beyond  the  Jordan;  and,  therefore, 
probably  descended  from  the  preceding,  with 
whom,  mdeed,  he  is  sometimes  confonndra.  He 
ruled  twenty-two  years,  and  his  opulence  is  indi- 
cated in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  *  He  had  thirty  sons,  that  rode 
on  thirty  ass-colts,  and  they  liad  thirty  cities, 
which  are  called  Havoth-jair,  in  the  land  of 
Gilead.'  The  twenty-three  villages  of  the  more 
ancient  Jair  were  probably  among  the  thirty 
which  this  Jair  possessed  (Judg.  x.  3).  B.C.  1210. 

JA'IRUS,  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  at  Caper- 
naum, whosie  daughter  Jesus  restored  to  life 
(Mark  v.  22 ;  Luke  viii.  41). 

JAMES.  Two,  if  not  three  persons  of  this 
same  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 

1.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee*  and  brother  of 
the  Evangelist  John.  Their  occupation  was  that 
of  fishermen,  probably  at  Bethsaida,  in  partnership 
with  Simon  Peter  (Luke  v.  10).  On  comparing 
the  account  given  in  Matt  iv.  21,  Mark  i.  19,  with 
that  in  John  i.,  it  would  appear  that  James  and 
John  had  been  acquainted  with  our  Lord,  an^ 
had  received  him  as  the  Messiah  some  time  before 
he  called  them  to  attend  upon  him  statedly — a 
call  with  which  tliey  immediately  complied. 
Their  mother's  name  was  Salome.  We  find 
James,  John,  and  Peter  associated  on  several  in- 
teresting occasions  in  the  Saviour's  life.  They 
alone  were  present  at  the  Transfiguration  (Matt 
xvii.  1 ;  Mark  ix.  2 ;  Luke  ix.  28) ;  at  the  resto- 
ration to  life  of  Jairus's  daughter  (Mark  v.  42 ; 
Luke  viii.  51) ;  and  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane 
during  the  agony  (Mark  xiv.  83 ;  Matt  xxvi.  37 ; 
Luke  xxi.  37).  With  Andrew  they  listened  in 
private  to  our  Lord's  discourse  on  the  fiiU  of  Je- 
rusalem (Mark  xiii.  3).  James  and  his  brother 
appear  to  hare  indulged  in  false  notiona  of  the  | 
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kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  were  led  by  am- 
bitious  views  to  join  in  the  request  made  to  Jesus 
by  their  mother  (Matt.  xx.  20-23 ;  Mark  x.  35), 
From  Luke  ix.  52,  we  may  infer  that  their  tem* 
perament  was  warm  and  impetuous.  On  account, 
probably,  of  their  boldness  and  energy  in  dis- 
charging their  Apostleship,  they  received  from 
their  Lord  the  appellation  of  BcNUierges,  or  Sons 
cf  Thunder.  James  was  the  first  martyr  among 
the*Apo6tle8.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  a  frag- 
ment preserved  by  Eusebius,  reports  that  the 
officer  who  conducted  James  to  the  tribunal  was 
so  influenced  by  the  bold  declaration  of  his  fkith 
as  to  embrace  the  Gospel  and  avow  himself  also 
a  Christian ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  be- 
headed at  the  same  time. 

2.  James,  the  son  of  Alphseus,  one  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  (Mark  iii.  18 :  Matt  x.  3 ;  Luke  vi.  15 ; 
Acts  i.  IS).  His  mother's  name  was  Mary  (Matt 
xxvii.  56;  Mark  xv.40);  in  the  latter  nassage  he 
is  called  James  the  Zesn,  either  as  being  younger 
than  James  the  son  of  Alphicus,  or  on  account  of 
his  low  stature  (Mark  xvi.  1 ;  Luke  xxi  v.  10). 

3.  Jambs,  « the  brother  of  the  Lord '  (Gal.  i.  1 9). 
Whether  this  James  is  identical  with  the  son  of 
Alpheus,  is  a  question  which  Dr.  Neandex  pro- 
nounces to  be  the  roost  difficult  in  the  Apostolic 
history,  and  which  cannot  yet  be  considered  as 
decided.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was  a 
different  person. 

JAMES,  EPISTLE  OF.  This  is  called  by 
Eusebius  the  first  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  As 
the  writer  simply  styles  himself  .Arinef,  a  aervant 
of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jetas  Christ ^  doubts  have 
existed,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  re- 
specting the  true 

Author  tf  this  Epistle. — ^It  has  been  ascribed 
to  no  less  than  four  different  persoi^,  viz.  James, 
the  son  of  Zebedee ;  James,  the  son  of  Alplueus 
(who  were  both  of  the  number  of  the  twelve 
Apostles) ;  James,  our  Lord's  brother  (Gal.  i.  19) ; 
and  to  an  anonymous  author  who  assumed  the 
name  of  James  in  order  to  procure  authority  to  a 
i  '.'pposititious  writing. 

(t  is  highly  improbable  that  James  the  son  of 
Zehedee  is  the  author  of  this  epistle,  for  it  is  not 
creuible  that  so  great  progress  as  the  f'pistle  im- 
plies had  been  made  among  the  dispersed  Jews 
before  the  martyrdom  of  James,  which  took  place 
at  Jerusalem  about  a.d.  32 ;  and  if  the  author,  as 
has  been  commonly  supposed,  alludes  to  St  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  (a.d.  58)  and  Galatians 
(a.d.  55),  it  would  be  a  manifest  anachronism  to 
ascribe  this  epistle  to  the  son  of  Zebedee. 

The  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  epistle, 
therefore,  rests  between  James  *the  Lord's 
brother,*  and  James  the  son  of  Alphseus.  In  the 
preceding  article  the  difficult  question,  whether 
these  names  do  not,  in  fact,  describe  the  same 
person,  has  been  referred  to :  it  suffices,  in  this 
place,  to  state  that  no  writer  who  regards  James 
*  the  Lord's  brother'  as  distinct  from  Jamee  the 
son  of  Alphseus,  has  held  the  latter  to  be  the 
author  of  the  epistle :  and  therefore,  if  no  claim 
be  advanced  for  the  son  of  Zebedee,  James  *  the' 
brother  of  the  Lord '  remains  the  only  person 
whom  the  name  at  the  head  of  this  epistle  could 
be  intended  to  designate. 

Hegesippus,  cited  l^  Eusebius,  acquaints  ua 
that  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  obtained 
the  surname  of  the  Just,  governed  the  church  of 
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Jerusalem  along  with,  or  after  the  apocUes. 
Ensebius  relates  that  he  was  the  first  -who  held 
the  episcopate  of  Jerusalem  (Jerome  says  for 
thirty  years);  and  both  he  and  Josephns  give 
an  account  of  his  martyrdom.  To  him,  there- 
fore, is  the  authorship  of  an  epistle  addressed 
to  the  Jewish  Christians  with  good  reason 
ascribed. 

The  other  opinion,  which  considers  the  epistle 
as  written  by  an  anonymous  writer,  we  shall 
consider  in  treating  of  its  author. 

Eusebius  observes  that  *  James,  the  brother  of 
Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ,'  is  said  to  have 
written  the  first  of  the  Catholic  Epistles ;  but  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  considered  spurious.' 
Not  many  of  the  ancients  have  mentioned  it,  nor 
that  called  the  Epistle  of  Jude  ....  Nevertheless 
we  know  that  these,  with  the  rest,  are  publicly 
read  in  most  of  the  churches/  It  is,  however, 
cited  by  Clemens  Romanus  in  his  first  or  ge- 
nuine ^istle  to  the  Corinthian*,  It  seems  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas, '  Resist 
the  devil,  and  he  will  be  confounded  and  flee 
from  you.'  It  is  also  generally  believed  to  be 
referred  to  by  Irenneus, '  Abraham  believed  God, 
and  it  was,"  &c.  Orlgeu  cites  it  in  his  Comment, 
on  Johut  i.  xix.  iv.  306,  calling  it,  however,  the 
reputed  epistle  of  James.  We  have  the  authority 
of  Cassiodorus  for  the  fact  that  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  commented  on  this  epistle ;  and  it  is  not 
only  expressly  cited  by  Kphrem  Sy;iis  (51, 
'  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord  says  "  weep  and 
howl," '  together  with  other  references),  but  it 
forms  part  of  the  ancient  Syriac  version,  a  work 
of  the  second  century.  But  though  '  not  quoted 
expressly  by  any  of  the  Latin  fathers  before  the 
fourth  centuij,'  it  was,  soon  after  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  received  boili  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches  without  any  marks  of  doubt, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  canon  alone  with  the 
other  Scriptures  b^  the  Councils  of  Hippo  and 
Carthage.  Nor  (with  the  above  exceptions)  does 
there  appear  to  have  been  a  voice  raised  against 
it  since  that  period  until  the  era  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,  when  the  ancient  doubts  were  revived  by 
Erasmus.  The  latter  objecU;d  to  it  principally 
on  the  ground  that  it  *  directly  opposes  St.  Paul 
and  the  other  Scriptures  in  ascribing  justification 
to  works.'  This  opinion,  however,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully combated  by  Neander,  who  maintains 
that  there  is  no  discrepancy  whatever  between 
St.  Paul  and  St.  James;  that  it  was  not  even  the 
design  of  the  latter  to  oppose  any  misapprehen- 
sion respecting  St.  Paul's  doctrine,  but  diat  they 
each  addressed  dififerent  classes  of  people  from 
different  standing  points,  using  the  same  familiar 
examples.  '  Paul,'  he  says,  '  was  obliged  to 
point  out  to  those  who  placed  their  dependence 
on  the  justifying  power  of  the  works  of  the  law, 
the  futility  of  such  works  in  reference  to  justifica- 
tion, and  to  demonstrate  that  justification  and 
sanctification  could  proceed  only  from  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel :  James,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it 
necessary  to  declare  to  those  who  imagined  that 
they  could  be  justified  in  God's  sight  by  faith  in 
the  Jewish  sense  ....  that  this  was  completely 
valtieless  if  their  course  of  life  were  not  oonrormed 
to  it.'    ■ 

By  those  who  consider  James  the  Just,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  to  have  been  the  author  of  this 
epistle,  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
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written  shortly  before  his  martyrdom,  whick 
took  place  a.d.  62,  six  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  whose  impending  fkte 
is  alluded  to  in  chap.  t.  Neander  fixes  its  date 
at  a  time  preceding  the  separate  formatioin  of 
Gentile  Christian  churches,  before  the  relation 
of  Gentiles  and  Jews  to  one  another  in  the 
Christian  Church  had  been  brought  under  dis- 
cussion, in  the  period  of  the  first  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Syria,  CUicia,  and  the  adjacent 
regions.  It  is  aadressed  to  Jewish  Christians, 
the  descendants  of  the  twelve  tribes;  but  the 
fact  of  its  being  written  in  Greek  exhibits  the 
author's  desire  to  make  it  generally  available  to 
Christians. 

Content*  and  Character  of  the  Epi9iU.^Th\A 
epistle  commences  with  consolations  addressed 
to  the  faithful  converts,  with  exhortations  to 
patience,  humility,  and  practical  piety  (ch.  i. 
1-27).  Undue  respect  to  persons  is  then  con- 
demned, and  love  enjoined  (ch.  ii.).  Erroneous 
ideas  on  justification  are  corrected  (ii.  13-26), 
the  temerity  of  new  teachers  is  repressed  (iiL 
12);  an  unbridled  tongue  is  inveip^hed  a^inst, 
and  heavenly  wisdom  contrasted  with  a  spirit  of 
covetoosuess  (13-18).  Swearing  is  pronibited 
(v.  12).  The  efficacy  of  prayer  is  proved  by  ex- 
amples, and  Uie  unction  of  the  sick  by  the  Pres- 
byters, together  with  prayer  and  mutual  con- 
fession, are  enjoined  as  instruments  of  recovery 
and  of  forgiveness  of  sins  (v.  14-18).  The  ap- 
proaching advent  of  the  Lord  is  foretold  (v.  7). 

The  style  of  this  epistle  is  dose  and  sen- 
tentious. The  general  manner  of  the  writer,  says 
Jebb,  '  combines  the  plainest  and  most  practic^ 
good  sense  with  the  most  vivid  and  poetical  oon- 
oeption ;  the  imagery  various  and  luxuriant ;  the 
sentiments  chastened  and  sober ;  his  images,  in 
truth,  are  so  many  analogical  arguments,  and  if, 
at  the  first  view,  we  are  disposed  to  recreate  oar- 
selves  with  the  poet,  we  soon  feel  that  we  must 
exert  our  hardier  powers  to  keep  pace  with  the 
logician.'  Seller  designates  the  style  of  this 
epistle  as  *  sometimes  sublime  and  prophetical, 
nervous,  and  full  of  imagery.' 

The  eloquence  and  persuasiveness  of  St 
James's  Epistle,  as  an  eUiical  composition,  are 
such  as  must  command  universal  admiration. 

JAN'NES  AND  JAM'BRKS.  two  of  the  Egyp. 
tian  magicians  who  attempted  by  their  enchant- 
ments to  counteract  the  infiuence  on  Pharaoh's 
mind  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses.  Their 
names  occur  nowhere  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  only  once  in  the  'New  Testament  (2  Tim.  iii. 
8).  The  Apostle  Paul  became  acquainted  with 
them,  most  probably,  from  an  ancient  Jewish  tra- 
dition, or,  as  Theodoret  expresses  it,  *  from  the 
unwritten  teaching  of  the  Jews.'  They  are  found 
frequently  in  the  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical 
writings,  but  with  some  variations. 

JA'PHETH,  a  son  of  Noah,  In  Gen.  v.  32  he 
is  mentioned  third  in  order;  but  some  think, 
from  Gen.  x.  21  (comp.  ix.  24),  that  he  was  the 
eldest  of  Noah's  sons,  begotten  one  hundrvd 
years  before  the  fiood.  In  Gen.  x.  2,  sq.  he  is 
called  the  progenitor  of  the  extensive  tribes  in 
the  west  (of  Europe)  and  north  (of  Asia),  of  the 
Armenians,  Medes,  Greeks,  Thracians,  &c.  The 
Arabian  traditions  rank  Japheth  among  the  pro- 
phets, and  enumerate  eleven  of  his  sons,  the  pro- 
genitors of  as  many  Asiatic  natioot.    In  ttmc 
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traditions  he  is  therefonvsisipl j  called  progenitor 
of  the  Turks  and  Barbarians. 

JAR'HA,  the  Egyptian  slave  of  a  Hebrew 
named  Sheshan,  who  married  the  daughter  of  his 
master,  and  was,  of  course,  made  free.  As 
Sheshan  had  no  sons,  his  posterity  is  traced 
through  this  Connection  (1  Chron.  ii.  34-41), 
which  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  Jarha  was  doubtless  a  proselyte,  and 
the  anecdote  seems  to  belong  to  the  pericMl  of  the 
sojourn  in  Egyfrt,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  an  Egyptian  could  there  be  slave  to  an 
Israelite. 

JA'SHER,  BOOK  OP,  a  work  no  longer 
extant,  but  cited^in  Josh.  z.  13,  and  2  Sam.  i.  18. 
In  the  former  it  is  thus  introduced :  '  And  the 
sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the 
people  had  avenged  themselyes  npon  their  ene- 
uiies.  Is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher  ? 
So  tho^uQ  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and 
hus^  bot  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day,'  &c. 
Aiul  in  the  passage  referred  to  in  2  Sam.  1.  it 
stai.ds  thus:  ver.  17.  'And  David  lamented 
with  this  lamentation  over  Saul  and  over  Jona- 
than his  son:'  ver.  18.  '(Also  he  bade  them 
teacli  the  children  of  Judah  [the  use  of]  the  bow : 
behold  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher.)'  After 
wliicii  follows  the  lamentation  of  David.  As  the 
\\  ord  Jasher  signifies  jiist  or  upright,  by  which 
word  it  is  rendered  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles, 
this  book  has  been  generally  considered  to  have 
been  so  entitled  as  containing  a  history  otjuat 
men.  Bishop  Lowth,  however,  conceives,  irom 
the  p<)etical  character  of  the  two  passages  cited 
from  it,  that  it  was  most  probably  a  collection  of 
national  songs  written  at  various  times,  and  that 
it  derived  its  name  from  jashar,  *  he  sang.'  It 
is,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  an  improbable 
conjecture,  that  the  book  was  so  called  from  the 
name  of  its  author.  Josephns  speaks  of  the  book 
of  Jasher  as  one  of  the '  books  laid  up  in  the 
temple.' 

The  chief  interest  connected  with  the  Scrip- 
tural book  of  Jasher  arises  from  the  circamstance 
that  it  is  referred  to  as  ihe  authority  for  4he 
standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon.  There  are 
few  passages  In  Biblical  literature  the  explana- 
tion of  which  has  more  exercised  the  skill  of 
commentators  than  this  celebrated  one.  We 
shall  here  give  a  brief  account  of  the  most  ge- 
nerally received  interpretations. 

The  first  is  that  which  maintains  that  the  ac- 
count of  the  miracle  is  to  be  literally  understood. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  which  is  the 
most  ancient,  the  sun  itself,  which  was  then  be- 
lieved to  have  revolved  round  the  earth,  stayed 
his  course  for  a  day.  Those  who  take  this  view 
argue  that  the  theory  of  the  diumal  motion  of^  the 
earth,  which  has  been  the  generally  received 
one  since  the  time  of  Galileo  and  Copernicus,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Scripture  narrative.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  reception  of  the  Co- 
pemican  systein  of  the  universe,  this  view  con- 
tinued to  be  held  by  many  divines,  Protestant  as 
well  as  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  strenuously 
maintained  by  Buddeus  and  others  in  the  last 
century. 

But  in  more  recent  times  the  miracle  has  been 
explained  so  as  to  make  it  accord  with  the  now 
received  opinion  respecting  the  earth's  motion, 
aod  the  Scripture  narrative  supposed  to  contain 
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rather  an  optical  and  popular,  than  a  literal  ac- 
count of  what  took  place  on  this  occasion.  So 
that  it  was  in  reali^  the  earth,  and  not  the 
sun,  which  stood  still  at  the  command  of 
Joshua. 

Another  opinion  is  that  first  suggested  by  Spi- 
noza, and  afterwards  maintainea  by  Le  Clerc,  < 
that  the  miracle  was  produced  by  refraction  only, 
causing  the  sun  to  appear  above  the  horizon  afler 
its  setting,  or  by  some  other  atmospherical  phe- 
nomena, which  produced  sufficient  light  to  enable 
Joshua  to  pursue  and  discomfit  his  enemies. 

The  last  opinion  we  shall  mention  is  that  of 
the  learned  Jew  Maimonides,  viz.  that  Joshua 
only  asked  of  the  Almighty  to  grant  that  he 
might  defeat  his  enemies  before  the  going  down 
of  the  sun,  and  that  God  heard  his  prayer, 
inasmuch  as  before  the  close  of  da^  the  five 
kings  with  their  armies  were  cut  in  pieces. 
Grotius,  while  he  admitted  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  the  Almighty's  arresting  the  course  of 
the  sun,  or  making  it  reappear  by  refraction,  ap- 
proved of  the  explanation  of  Maimonides,  which 
has  been  since  that  period  adopted  by  many 
divines. 

JASHO'BEAM,  son  of  Hachmoni,  one  of 
David's  worthies,  and  the  first  named  in  the  two 
lists  which  are  given  of  them  (2  Sam.  xxxiii.  8 ; 
I  Chron.  xi.  11). 

The  exploit  of  breaking  through  the  host  of 
the  Philistines  to  procure  David  a  draught  of 
water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  is  ascribed  to 
the  three  chief  heroes,  and  therefore  to  Jasho- 
beam,  who  was  the  first  of  the  three  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  13-17;  1  Chron.  xi.  15-19). 

A  Jashobeam  is  named  among  the  Korhites 
who  came  to  David  at  Ziklae  (1  Chron.  xii.  6) ; 
but  this  could  scarcely  have  been  the  same  with 
the  precediuff. 

We  also  find  a  Jashobeam  who  commanded 
24,000,  and  did  duty  in  David's  court  in  the 
month  Nisan  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  2).  He  was  the 
son  of  Zabdiel ;  if,  therefore,  he  was  the  same  as 
the  first  Jashobeam,  his  patronymic  of  'the 
Hachmonite '  must  be  referred  to  his  race  rather 
than  to  his  immediate  father.  This  seems' 
likely. 

JA'SON,  a  kinsman  of  St.  Paul,  and  his  host 
at  Thessalonica,  where  the  Jews  forced  his  house 
in  order  to  seize  the  Apostle.  Not  finding  the 
AposUe,  they  dragged  Jason  himself  and  some 
other  converts  before  the  magistrates,  who  re- 
leased them  with  an  admonition  (a.d.  53).  Jason 
appears  to  have  accompanied  the  Apostle  to 
Corinth  (Acts  xvii.  6-9;  Rom.  xvi.  21). 

JASPER.  Our  word  Jasper  is  plainly  from 
the  Greek  jaspis,  which  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
word  yashpeh,  Jasper  is  a  species  of  the  (quartz 
family,  and  embraces  a  ^reat  many  varieties. 
The  brown  B^yptian  variety  was  perhaps  the 
one  selected  for  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest 
(Exod.  xxxviii.  19 ;  xxxix.  1).  The  brown  is  of 
various  shades,  disposed  in  concentric  stripes. 
It  occurs  loose  in  the  sands  of  Egypt,  and  is  cut 
into  ornaments. 

JA'VAN,  the  fourth  son  of  Japhet.  The  in- 
terest connected  with  his  name  arises  from  his 
being  the  supposed  progenitor  of  the  original  set- 
tlers in  Greece  and  its  isles  [Nations,  Dispsr- 
810N  of]. 

JAVELIN.    [Arms.] 
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JEB'USlTES,one  of  the  most  powerfbl  of  the 
nations  of  Canaan,  who  settled  about  Mount 
Moriah,  where  they  built  Jerusalem,  and  called 
it  Jebus,  after  the  name  of  their  founder  (I  Chron. 
xi.  4).  Although  they  were  defeated  with  much 
slaughter,  and  Adonizedek,  their  king,  slain  by 
Joshua  (Josh-  x.\  they  were  not  wholly  subdued, 
were  able  to  retun  their  city  till  after  his  death 
(Judg.  i.  8),  and  were  not  entirely  dispossessed 
of  it  till  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  t.).  By  that 
time  the  inveteracy  of  the  enmity  between  the 
Hebrews  and  such  of  the  original  inhabitants  as 
remained  in  the  land  had  much  abated,  and  the 
rights  of  private  property  were  respected  by  the 
conquerors.  This  we  discover  from  the  &ct  that 
the  site  on  which  the  Temple  afterwards  stood 
belonged  to  a  Jebusite,  named  Arannah,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  King  David,  who  de- 
clined to  accept  it  as  a  free  gift  from  the  owner 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.).  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  the 
Jebosites. 

JED'UTHUN  (praise^ver),  a  Levite  of  Me- 
rari*B  family,  and  one  of  the  four  great  masters  of 
the  temple  music  (1  Chron.  xvi.  41,  42).  This 
name  is  also  put  for  his  descendants,  who  occur 
later  as  singers  and  players  on  instruments  (2 
Chron.  xxxv.  15  ;  Neh.  xi.  17). 

1.  JEHO'AHAZ  (God'suttained),  son  of  Jehu, 
king  of  Israel,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  B.C. 
856,  and  reigned  seventeen  years.  As  he  followed 
the  evil  courses  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  the 
Syrians  under  Hazael  and  Benhadad  were  suf- 
fered to  prevail  over  him ;  so  that,  at  length,  he 
had  only  left  of  all  his  fbrces  fifty  horsemen,  ten 
chariots,  and  10,000  foot  Overwhelmed  bv  his 
calamities,  Jehoahaz  at  length  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Jehovah  over  Israel,  and  humbled 
himself  before  him ;  in  consideration  of  which  a 
deliverer  was  raised  up  for  Israel  in  the  person 
of  Joash,  this  king's  son,  who  was  enabled  to 
expel  the  Syrians  and  re-establish  the  afTiurs  of 
the  kingdom  (2  Kings  xiii.  1-9,  25). 

2.  JEHOAHAZ,  otherwise  called  Shallum, 
seventeenth  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Josiah,  whose 
reign  began  and  ended  in  the  year  b.c.  608. 
Af&r  his  father  had  been  slain  in  resisting  the 
progress  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  Jehoahaz,  who  was 
then  twenty-three  vears  of  age,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  people,  and  received  at  Jerusalem 
the  regal  anomting,  which  seems  to  have  been 
usually  omitted  in  times  of  order  and  of  regular 
succession.  He  found  the  land  full  of  trouble, 
but  free  from  idolatry.  Instead,  however,  of  fol- 
lowing the  excellent  example  of  his  father,  Jeho- 
ahaz fell  into  the  accustomed  crimes  of  his  pre- 
decessors ;  and  under  the  encouragemeots  which 
his  example  or  indifference  offered,  the  idols  soon 
re-appeared.  It  seems  strange  that  in  a  time  so 
short,  and  which  must  have  been  much  occupied 
in  arranging  plans  for  resisting  or  pacifying  the 
Eg^'ptian  king,  he  should  have  been  able  to  de- 
serve the  stigma  which  the  sacred  record  has  left 
upon  his  name.  But  there  is  no  limit  except  in 
the  greatness  of  the  divine  power  to  the  activity 
of  evil  dispositions.  The  sway  of  Jehoahaz  was 
tenninated  in  three  months,  when  Pharaoh  Necho, 
on  his  victorious  return  from  the  Euphrates, 
thinking  it  politic  to  reject  a  king  not  nominated 
by  himself,  removed  him^rom  the  throne,  and 
•et  thereon  his  brother  Jehoiakim.  This  reign 
was  the  shortest  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  al- 
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though  in  that  of  Israel  there  were  several  shorter. 
The  deposed  king  was  at  first  taken  as  a  prisoner 
to  Riblah  in  Syria ;  but  was  eventually  carried 
to  Egypt,  where  he  died  (2  Kings  xxiii.  30-35 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1-4;  1  Chron.  iii.  15 ;  Jer.  xxlL 
10-12). 

The  anointing  of  this  king  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  defect  of  his  title  as  the  reason  for  the  ad 
dition  of  that  solemn  ceremony.  It  appears  from 
1  Chron.  iii.  15  that  Josiah  had  four  sons,  oi 
whom  Johanan  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  '  the 
first-bom.'  But  he  seems  to  have  died  before  hit 
fother,  as  we  nowhere  find  his  name  historically 
mentioned,  while  those  of  the  other  brothers  an 
fhmiliar  to  ns.  I^  therefore,  he  died  childless 
and  Jehoahaz  were  the  next  son,  his  claim  would 
have  been  good.  But  he  was  not  the  next  son. 
His  name,  as  Shallum,  occurs  last  of  the  four  in 
1  Chron.  iii.  15;  and  from  the  historical  notices 
in  2  Kings  xxiii.  and  1  Chron.  xxxvi.  we  ascer- 
tain that  when  Josiah  died  the  ages  of  the  three 
surviving  sons  were,  Eliakim  ( Jeho^kim)  twenty- 
five  years,  Jehoahaz  (Shallnmjl.  twenty-three 
years,  Mattaniah  (Zedekiah)  ten  years;  conse- 
quently Jehoahaz  was  preferred  by  th«  popular 
favour  above  his  elder  brother  Jehoiakim,  and  the 
anointing,  therefore,  was  doubtless  intended  to 
five  to  his  imperfect  claim  the  weight  of  that  so- 
lenm  ceremony.  It  was  also  probably  suspected 
that,  as  actually  took  place,  the  Egyptian  king 
would  seek  to  annul  a  popular  election  unsanc- 
tioned by  himself;  but  as  the  Egyptians  anointed 
their  own  kings,  and  attached  much  importance 
to  the  ceremony,  the  possibility  that  he  would 
hesitate  more  to  remove  an  anointed  than  an  un- 
anointed  king  might  afford  a  further  reason  for 
the  anointing  of  Jehoahaz  [Anointing]. 

Jehoahaz  is  supposed  to  be  the  person  who  is 
designated  under  the  emblem  of  a  youus  lion 
carried  in  chains  to  Egypt  (Ezck.  xix.  3,  41. 

JEHO'ASH.    [JoASH.] 

JEIlOrACHIN  {God-appointed),  by  contrac- 
tion Jeconiah  and  Coniah,  nineteenth  king  o« 
Judah,  and  son  of  Jehoiakim.  When  his  father 
was  slain,  b.c.  599,  the  king  of  Babylon  allowed 
him,  as  the  rightful  heir,  to  succeed.  He  was 
then  eighteen  years  of  age,  according  to  2  Kings 
xxiv.  8 ;  but  only  eight  according  to  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  9.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
reconcile  these  dates,  tne  most  usual  solution 
being  that  he  had  reigned  ten  years  in  conjune- 
tion  with  his  father,  so  that  he  was  eight  when  he 
began  his  joint  reign,  but  eighteen  when  he  began 
to  reign  alone.  There  are,  however,  difficulties  in 
this  view,  which,  perhaps,  leave  it  the  safest 
course  to  conclude  that  *  eight'  in  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  9,  is  a  corruption  of  the  text,  such  as 
might  easily  occur  from  the  relation  of  the 
numbers  ei^ht  and  eighteen. 

Jehoiachin  followed  the  evil  courses  which  had 
already  bronght  so  much  disaster  upon  the  royal 
house  of  David,  and  upon  the  people  under  its 
sway.  He  seems  to  have  very  sf^eeaily  indicated 
a  political* bias  adverse  to  the  interest!  of  the 
Chaldsan  empire ;  for  in  three  months  after  his 
accession  we  find  the  generals  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
again  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem,  according  to  the 
predictions  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  18;  xxiv.  30). 
Convinced  of  the  futility  of  resistance,  Jehoiachin 
went  out  and  surrendered  as  soon  as  Nebuchad- 
neizar  arrived  in  person  before  the  ci^.    Ht 
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was  sent  away  as  a  captive  to  Babylon,  with  his 
mother,  his  generals,  and  his  troops,  together  with 
the  artificers  and  other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
to  the  number  of  ten  thousand.  Thus  ended  an 
unhappy  reign  of  three  months  and  ten  days.  If 
the  Chaldaean  king  had  then  put  an  end  to  the 
show  of  a  monarcoy,  and  annexed  the  country  to 
his  own  dominions,  the  event  would  probably 
have  been  less  unhappy  for  the  nation.  But  still 
adhering  to  his  former  policy,  he  placed  on  the 
throne  Mattaniah,  the  onlv  surviving  son  of 
Josiah,  whose  name  he  changed  to  Zedekiah 
(*i  Kings  xxiv.  1-16;  2  Chron.  xzxvi.  9,  10; 
Jer.  xxix.  2 ;  xxxvii.  I). 

Jehoiachin  remained  in  prison  at  Babylon 
during  the  lifetime  of  Nebuchadnezzar:  but 
when  that  prince  died,  his  son,  Evil-merodach, 
not  only  released  him,  but  ^ve  him  an  honour- 
able seat  at  his  own  table,  with  precedence  over 
all  the  other  dethroned  kings  who  were  kept  at 
Babylon,  and  an  allowance  for  the  support  of  his 
rank  (2  Kings  xxv,  27-30;  Jer.  lii.  31-34).  To 
what  he  owed  this  favour  we  are  not  told ;  but 
the  Jewish  commentators  alle^  that  Evil-mero- 
dach had  himself  been  put  into  prison  by  his 
father  during  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  ana  had 
there  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  the 
deposed  king  of  Judah. 

The  name  of  Jehoiachin  re-appears  to  fix  the 
epoch  of  several  of  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
(Ezek.  i.  2),  and  of  the  deportation  which  ter- 
minated his  reign  (Esth.  ii.  vi.).  In  the  genea^ 
logy  of  Christ  rMatt.  i.  1 1)  he  is  named  as  the 
'  son  of  Josias'  his  uncle. 

JEHOI'ADA  (GW-Anoion),  high-priest  in  the 
times  of  Ahaziah  and  Athaliah.  He  is  only 
known  from  the  part*which  he  took  in  recover- 
ing the  throne  of  Jndah  for  the  young  Joash, 
who  had  been  saved  by  his  wife  Jehoshebah 
from  the  massacre  by  which  Athaliah  sought  to 
exterminate  the  royal  line  of  David.  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  transaction  are  related  under  other 
heads  [Athaliah;  Jo  ash].  Jehoiada  mani- 
fested much  decision  and  forecast  on  this  occa- 
sion; and  he  used  for  good  the  great  power 
which  devolved  upon  him  during  the  minority  of 
the  young  king,  and  the  influence  which  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  value 
of  this  influence  is  shown  by  the  misconduct  and 
the  disorders  of  the  kingdom  after  his  death. 
He  died  in  b.c.  834,  at  the  age  of  130,  and  his 
remains  were  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  se- 
pulchre of  the  kings  at  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xi. 
12 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  xxiv.). 

JEHOI'AKIM  iGod-established),  originally 
ELIAKIM,  second  son  of  Josiah,and  eighteenth 
king  of  Judah.  On  the  death  of  his  father  the 
people  raised  to  the  throne  his  younger  brother 
Jehoahaz;  but  three  months  after,  when  the 
Egyptian  king  returned  from  the  Euphrates,  he 
removed  Jehoahaz,  and  gave  the  crown  to  the 
rightful  heir,  Eliakim,  whose  name  he  changed 
to  Jehoiakim.  This  change  of  name  often  took 
place  in  similar  circumstances ;  and  the  altered 
name  was  in  fact  the  bad^e  of  a  tributary  prince. 
Jehoiakim  began  to  reign  m  b.c.  608,  and  reigned 
eleven  years.  He,  of  course,  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  a  vassal  of  the  Egyptian  empire,  but  how- 
ever heavy  may  have  been  the  Egyptian  yoke, 
Jehoiakim  was  destined  to  pass  under  one  heavier 
stilL 
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In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  being  besieged 
in  Jerusalem,  he  was  forced  to  submit 'to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  was  by  his  order  laden  with 
chains,  with  the  intention  of  sending  him  captive 
to  Babylon  (2  Chron.  xxxvL  6)  ;  but  eventually 
the  conqueror  changed  his  mind  and  restored  Uie 
crown  to  htm.  Many  persons,  however,  of  high 
&mily,  and  some  even  of  the  royal  blood,  were 
sent  away  to  Babylon.  Among  these  was 
Daniel,  then  a  mere  youth.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  treasures  and  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple 
were  also  taken  away  and  deposited  in  the  idol- 
temple  at  Babylon  (Dan.  i.  1,  2).  The  year  fol- 
lowing the  Egyptians  were  defeated  upon  the 
Euphrates  (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  Jehoiakim,  when 
he  saw  the  remains  of  the  defeated  army  pass  by 
his  territory,  could  not  but  perceive  how  vain 
had  been  that  reliance  upon  Egypt  against  which 
he  had  been  constantly  cautioned  by  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  xxxi.  I ;  xlv.  I).  In  the  same  year  the 
prophet  caused  a  collection  of  his  prophecies  to 
be  written  out  by  his  faithfUl  Baruch,  and  to  be 
read  publicly  by  him  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 
lliis  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  he 
sent  for  it  and  had  it  read  before  him.  But  he 
heard  not  much  of  the  bitter  denunciations  with 
which  it  was  charged,  before  he  took  the  roll 
fh>m  the  reader,  and  after  cutting  it  in  pieces 
threw  it  into  the  brasier,  which,  it  being  winter, 
was  burning  before  him  in  the  halL  The  counsel 
of  God  against  him,  however,  stood  sure ;  a  fresh 
roll  was  written,  with  the  addition  of  a  further 
and  most  awful  denunciation  against  the  king, 
occasioned  by  this  foolish  and  sacrilegious  act : 
*  He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
David :  and  his  dead  body  shall  be  cast  out  in 
the  day  to  the  heat  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost ' 
(Jer.  xxxvi.).  All  this,  however,  appears  to 
have  made  little  impression  upon  Jehoiakim, 
who  still  walked  in  his  old  paths. 

After  three  years  of  subjection,  Jehoiakim, 
finding  the  king  of  Babylon  fully  engaged  else- 
where, and  deluded  by  the  Egyptian  party  in  his 
court,  ventured  to  withhold  his  tribute,  and 
thereby  to  throw  off  the  Chaldasan  yoke.  This 
step,  taken  contrary  to  the  earnest  remonstrances 
of  Jeremiah,  was  the  ruin  of  Jehoiakim.  The 
land  was  ere  long  invaded  by  the  armies  of  the 
Chaldasans,  accompanied  by  a  vast  number  of 
auxiliaries  from  the  neishbonring  countries,  the 
Edomites,  Moubites,  and  others,  who  were  for 
the  most  part  actuated  by  a  fierce  hatred  against 
the  JewiFn  name  and  nation.  The  events  of  the 
war  are  not  related.  Jerusalem  was  taken,  or 
rather  surrendered  on  terms,  which  Josephus 
alleges  were  little  heeded  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  is  certain  that  Jehoiakim  was  slain,  but  whether 
in  one  of  the  actions,  or,  as  Josephus  says,  after 
the  surrender,  we  cannot  determine.  His  body 
remained  exposed  and  unlamented  without  the 
city,  under  the  circxmistauoes  foretold  by  the 
prophet — *  He  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of 
an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem'  (Jer.  xxii.  18,  19;  1  Chron.  lii.  15; 
2  Kings  xxiii.  34-37;  xxiv.  1-7;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  4-8). 

It  was  not  the  object  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
destroy  altogether  a  power  which,  as  tributary 
to  him.  formed  a  serviceable  outpost  towards 
Egypt,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  great  final 
object  of  all  his  designs  in  this  quarter.    He 
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therefore  still  maiDtained  the  throne  of  Jadah, 
and  placed  on  it  Jehoiachin,  the  son  of  the  late 
king.  He,  however,  sent  away  another  body,  a 
second  corps  of  the  nobles  and  chief  persons  of 
the  nation,  three  thousand  in  number,  among 
whom  was  Ezekiel,  afterwards  called  to  prophesy 
in  the  land  of  his  exile. 

JEHON'ADAB.    [Jonadab.] 

JEHO'RAM  (God-exalted),  eldest  son  and 
successor  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  fifth  king  of 
Judah,  who  began  to  reign  (separately)  in  b.c 
889,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  reigned 
five  years.  Jeboram  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  but  he  pro- 
fited little  by  this  association.  He  had  unhappily 
been  married  to  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel ;  and  her  influence  seems  to  have 
neutralized  all  the  good  he  might  have  derived 
from  the  example  of  his  father.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  reign  was  to  put  his  brothers  to  death 
and  seize  the  valuable  appanages  which  their 
fietther  had  in  his  lifetime  bestowed  upon  them. 
After  this  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  giving 
way  to  the  gross  idolatries  of  that  new  and 
strange  kind — the  Phoenician — ^which  had  been 
brought  into  Israel  by  Jezebel,  and  into  Judah 
by  her  daughter  Athaliah.  For  these  atrocities 
the  Lord  let  forth  his  anger  against  Jehoram  and 
his  kingdom.  The  Edomites  revolted,  and,  ac- 
cording to  old  prophecies  (Gen.  xxvii.  40), shook 
off  the  yoke  of  Judah.  The  Philistines  on  one 
side,  and  the  Arabians  and  Cushites  on  the  other, 
also  grew  bold  ajB^inst  a  king  forsaken  of  God, 
and  in  repeated  mvasions  spoiled  the  land  of  all 
its  substance;  they  even  ravaged  the  royal 
palaces,  and  took  away  the  wives  pad  children 
of  the  king,  leaving  him  only  one  son,  Ahaziah. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  Jehoram  was  in  his  last  days 
afflicted  with  a  frightful  disease  in  his  bowels, 
which,  from  the  terms  employed  in  describing 
it,  appears  to  have  been  malignant  dysentery  in 
its  most  shocking  and  tormenting  form.  After  a 
disgraceful  reign,  and  a  most  painful  death, 
public  opinion  inflicted  the  posthumous  dishonour 
of  reftismg  him  a  place  in  the  sepulchre  of  kings. 
Jehoram  was  by  for  the  most  impious  and  cruel 
^rant  that  had  as  yet  occupied  the  throne  of 
Judah,  though  he  was  rivalled  or  surpassed  by 
some  of  his  successors  (2  Kings  viii.  lG-24;  2 
Chron.  xxi.). 

2.  JEHCVRAM.  King  of  Israel.    [Joram.] 

JEHOSH'APHAT  (God-judged\  the  fourth 
king  of  Jndah,  and  son  of  Asa,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  B.C.  914,  at  the  age  of  thirty-  five,  and  reigned 
twenty-five  years.  He  commenced  his  reign  by 
fortifying  his  kingdom  against  Israel ;  and  having 
thus  secured  himself  against  surprise  from  the 
quarter  which  gave  most  disturbance  to  him,  he 
proceeded  to  purge  the  land  from  the  idolatries 
and  idolatrous  monuments  by  which  it  was  still 
tainted.  Even  the  high  places  and  groves, 
which  former  well-disposed  kings  had  6ufi*ered 
to  remain,  were  by  the  zeal  of  Jehoshaphat  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed.  The  chiefs,  with  priests 
and  Levites,  proceeded  from  town  to  town,  with 
the  book  of  the  law  in  their  hands,  instmcting 
the  people,  and  calling  back  their  wandering 
afiections  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  This 
was  a  beautiful  and  interesting  circumstance  in 
the  operations  of  the  young  king. 

Jehoshaphat  was  too  well  instructed  in  the ' 
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ffreat  principles  of  the  theocracy  not  to  know 
uiat  his  fi&ithful  conduct  had  entitled  him  to  ex- 
pect the  divine  protection.  Of  that  protection  he 
soon  had  manifest  proofs.  At  home  he  enjoyed 
peace  and  abundance,  and  abroad  security  and 
honour.  His  renown  extended  into  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  the  Philistines,  as  well  as 
the  adjoining  Arabian  tribes,  paid  him  rich 
tributes  in  silver  and  in  cattle.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  put  all  his  towns  in  good  condition,  to 
erect  fortresses,  to  organize  a  powerful  army, 
and  to  raise  his  kingdom  to  a  degree  of  import- 
ance and  splendour  which  it  had  not  enjoyed 
since  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes. 

The  weak  and  impious  Ahab  at  that  time  oc- 
cupied the  throne  of  Israel ;  and  Jehoshaphat, 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  his  power,  sought, 
or  at  least  did  not  repel,  an  alliance  vrith  mm. 
This  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  grand  mistake 
of  his  reign ;  and  that  it  was  such  is  proved  by 
the  consequences. 

A  few  years  after  we  find  Jehoshaphat  on  a 
visit  to  Ahab,  in  Samaria,  being  the  first  time 
any  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  met  in 
peace.  He  here  experienced  a  reception  worthy 
of  his  greatness;  but  Ahab  fiiiled  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  occasion,  and  so  worked  upon 
the  weu^  points  of  his  character  as  to  prevail 
upon  Um  to  take  arms  with  him  ajgainst  the 
Syrians,  with  whom  hitherto,  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  never  had  any  war  or  occasion  of  quarrel. 
However,  Jehoshaphat  was  not  so  fi^  inntnated 
as  to  proceed  to  the  war  without  consulting  God. 
The  fiilse  prophets  of  Ahab  poured  forth  ample 
promises  of  success,  and  one  of  them,  named 
Zedekiah,  resorting  to  material  symbols,  made 
him  horns  of  iron,  saying,  *^'hu8  saith  the  Lord, 
with  these  shalt  thou  smite  the  Syrians  till  they 
be  consumed.'  Still  Jehoshaphat  was  not  satis- 
fied; and  the  answer  to  his  further  inquiries 
extorted  from  him  a  rebuke  of  the  reluctance 
which  Ahab  manifested  to  call  Micah, '  the  pro- 
phet of  the  Lord.'  The  fearless  words  of  this 
prophet  did  not  make  the  impression  upon  the 
king  of  Judah  which  might  have  been  expected ; 
or  probablv  he  then  felt  himself  too  deeply 
bound  in  honour  to  recede.  He  went  to  the 
&tal  battle  of  Bamoth-Gilead,  and  there  nearly 
became  the  victim  of  a  plan  which  Ahab  had 
laid  for  his  own  safety  at  the  expense  of  his  too 
confiding  ally.  He  persuaded  Jehoshaphat  to 
appear  as  king,  while  he  himself  went  disguised 
to  the  battle.  This  brought  the  heat  of  the  con- 
test around  him,  as  the  Syrians  took  him  for 
Ahab ;  and  if  they  had  not  in  time  discovered 
their  mistake,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
slain.  Ahab  was  killed,  and  the  battle  lost 
[Ahab]  ;  but  Jehoshaphat  escaped,  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem. 

On  his  return  from  this  imprudent  expedition 
he  was  met  by  the  just  reproaches  of  the  prophet 
Jehu.  The  best  atonement  he  could  make  for 
this  error  was  by  the  course  he  actually  took. 
He  resumed  his  labours  in  the  further  extirpation 
of  idolatry.  In  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and 
the  improvement  of  his  realm.  He  now  made 
a  tour  of  his  kingdom  in  person,  that  he  might 
see  the  ordinances  of  God  duly  established,  and 
witness  the  due  execution  of  his  ■  intentions  re- 
specting the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the 
divine  law.    This  tour  enabled  him  to  discern 
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UMsy  deftcts  in  the  local  administration  of  justice, 
whidi  be  then  applied  himself  to  remedy.  He 
appointed  magistrates  in  every  city,  for  the  de- 
termination of  causes  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
Then  he  established  a  supreme  council  of  justice 
at  Jerusalem,  composed  of  priests,  Levites,  and 
*the  chiefs  of  the  fathers;'  to  which  difficult 
cases  were  referred,  and  appeals  brought  from 
tbe  provincial  tribunals. 

The  activity  of  Jehoshaphat's  mind  was  then 
turned  towards  the  revival  of  that  maritime 
commerce  which  had  been  established  by  Solo- 
mon. The  land  of  Edom  and  the  ports  of  the 
Elanitic  Gulf  were  still  under  the  power  of 
Judah:  and  in  them  the  king  prepared  a  fleet 
for  the  voyage  to  Ophir.  Unhappily,  hqweVer, 
he  yielded  to  the  wish  of  the  king  of  Israel,  and 
allowed  him  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise.  For 
this  the  expedition  was  doomed  of  God,  and  the 
vessels  were  wrecked  almost  as  soon  as  they 
quitted  port  Instructed  by  Eliezer,  the  prophet, 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  disaster,  Jehoshaphat 
equipped  a  new  fleet,  and  having  this  time  de- 
clined the  cooperation  of  the  king  of  Israel,  the 
voyage  proepered.  The  trade  was  not,  however, 
prosecuted  with  any  zeal,  and  was  soon  aban- 
doned [Commbbce]. 

In  accounting  for  the  dispofdtion  of  Jehosha- 
phat to  contract  alliances  with  the  king  of  Israel, 
we  are  to  remember  that  there  existed  a  powerful 
tie  between  tbe  two  courts  in  the  marriage  of 
Jehoshaphat's  eldest  son  with  Athaliah,  the 
laughter  of  Ahab ;  and,  when  we  advert  to  the 
part  in  public  a&irs  which  that  princess  after- 
wards took,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  even 
thus  early  she  possessed  an  influence  for  evil  in 
the  oourt  of  Judah.  * 

After  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel, 
Joram,  his  successor,  persuaded  Jehoshaphat  to 
join  him  in  an  expedition  against  Moab.  This 
alliance  was,  however,  on  political  grounds,  more 
excusable  than  the  two  former,  as  the  Moabitea, 
who  were  under  tribute  to  Israel,  might  draw 
into  their  cause  the  Edomites,  who  were  tributarv 
to  Judah.  Besides,  Moab  could  be  invaded  with 
most  advantage  from  the  south,  round  by  the  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  the  king  of  Israel  could 
not  gain  access  to  them  in  that  quarter  but  by 
marching  through  the  territories  of  Jehoshaphat. 
The  latter  not  only  joined  Joram  with  bis  own 
army,  but  required  his  tributary,  the  king  of 
Edom,  to  bring  his  forces  into  the  field.  During 
seven  days'  march  through  the  wilderness  of 
Edom.  tbe  army  suffered  much  from  want  of 
water ;  and  by  the  time  the  allies  came  in  si^ht 
of  the  army  of  Moab,  they  were  ready  to  perish 
from  thirst.  In  this  emergency  the  pious  Jeho- 
shaphat thought,  as  usual,  of  consulting  the 
Lora ;  and  hearing  that  the  prophet  Elisha  was 
in  the  camp,- tbe  Uiree  kings  proceeded  to  his 
tent  For  the  sake  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  for  his 
sake  only,  deliverance  was  promised;  and  it 
came  during  the  ensuing  night,  in  the  shape  of 
an  abundant  supply  of  water,  which  rolled  down 
the  exhausted  wadys,  and  filled  the  pools  and 
hollow  grounds.  Afterwards  Jehoshaphat  took 
his  fiill  part  in  the  operations  of  tbe  campaign,  till 
the  armies  were  induced  to  withdraw  in  horror, 
by  witnessing  the  dreadful  act  of  Mesha,  kinp  of 
Moab,  in  offering  up  his  eldest  son  in  sacnflce 
open  the  wall  of  tiie  town  in  which  he  was  shut  up. 
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This  war  kindled  another  much  more  dan- 
gerous to  Jehoshaphat  The  Moabites,  being 
highly  exasperated  at  the  part  be  had  taken 
against  them,  turned  all  their  wrath  upon  him. 
They  induced  their  kindred,  the  Ammonites, 
to  join  them,  obtained  auxiliaries  from  the 
Syrians,  and  even  drew  over  the  Edomites ;  so 
that  the  strength  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations 
may  be  said  to  have  been  united  for  this  great 
enterprise.  The  allied  forces  entered  the  land  of 
Judah  and  encamped  at  Engedi,  near  the  western 
border  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  this  extremity  Jeho- 
shaphat felt  that  all  his  defence  lay  with  God. 
A  solemn  fast  was  held,  and  the  people  repaii-ed 
fW>m  the  towns  to  Jerusalem  to  seek  help  of  the 
Lord.  Ip  the  presence  of  the  assembled  mul- 
titude the  king,  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  offered 
up  a  fervent  prayer  to  God.  He  ceased ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  silence  which  ensued,  a  voice 
was  raised  pronouncing  deliverance  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  telling  them  to  go  out  on  the 
morrow  to  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  see  them  all  overmrown  without  a 
blow  ft'om  them.  The  voice  was  that  of  Jaha- 
ziel,  one  of  the  Levites.  His  words  came  to  pass. 
The  allies  quarrelled  among  themselves,  ana  de* 
stroyed  each  other ;  so  that  when  the  Judahites 
came  the  next  day  they  found  their  dreaded 
enemies  all  dead,  and  nothing  was  left  for  them 
but  to  take  the  rich  spoils  of  the  slain.  This 
done,  they  returned  with  triumphal  songs  to 
Jerusalem.  This  great  event  was  recognised 
even  by  the  neighbouriuff  nations  as  the  act  of 
God ;  and  so  strong  was  the  impression  which  it 
made  upon  them,  that  the  remainder  of  the  good 
king's  reign  was  altogether  undisturbed.  His 
death,  however,  took  place  not  very  long  after 
this,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  after  having  reigned 
twenty-five  years,  b.c.  896.  He  left  the  kingdom 
in  a  prosperous  condition  to  his  eldest  son  Je- 
horam,  whom  he  had  in  the  last  years  of  his  life 
associated  with  him  in  the  government 

JEFIOSHAPHAT,  VALLEY  OF,  tbe  name 
now  given  to  the  valley  which  bounds  Jerusalem 
on  the  East,  and  separates  it  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives  [Jerosai^emJ. 

In  Joel  iii.  2.  12,  we  read,  'the  Lord  will 
gather  all  nations  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  plead  wiih  them  tHere.'  Many  interpreters, 
Jewish  and  Christian,  conclude  from  this  that 
the  last  judgment  is  tu  take  place  in  the  above- 
mentioned  valley.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  valley  then  bore  any  such  name ; 
and  more  discreet  interpreters  understand  the  text 
to  denote  a  valley  in  which  some  great  victorv 
was  to  be  won,  most  probably  by  Nebuchaa- 
nezzar,  which  should  utterly  discomfit  the  ancient 
enemies  of  Israel,  and  resemble  the  victory  which 
Jehoshaphat  obtained  over  the  Ammonites,  Moab- 
ites, and  Edomites  (2  Chron.  xx.  22-26).  Others 
translate  the  name  Jehoshaphat  into  God*sjudg- 
mentt  and  thus  read, '  the  valley  of  God's  judg- 
ment,' which  is  doubtless  symbolical,  like  '  the 
valley  of  decision,'  t.  e,  of  punishment,  in  the  same 
chapter. 

JEHOSH'EBA,  daughter  of  Jchoram.  sister 
of  Ahaziah,  and  aunt  of  Joash,  kings  of  Judab. 
The  last  of  these  owed  his  life  to  her,  and  his 
crown  to  her  husband,  the  high-priest  Jehoiada 
[Jkhoiada]. 

JEHO'VAH,  or  rather  perhaps  Jahveh,  the 
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name  by  nrhich  God  vu  pleased  to  make  himself 
koown,  under  the  coTenant,  to  the  ancient  He- 
brews (Exod.  Ti.  2,  3).  The  import  of  this  name 
has  been  considered  under  the  head  God. 

JE'HU  (God  i8\  tenth  king  of  Israel,  and 
founder  of  its  fourth  dynasty,  who  began  to  reign 
in  B.C.  884,  and  reigned  twenty-eight  years. 

Jehu  held  a  command  in  the  Israelite  army 
posted  at  Ramoth-Gilead  to  hold  in  check  the 
Syrians,  who  of  late  years  had  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  extend  their  frontier  to  the  Jordan,  and 
had  possessed  themselves  of  much  of  the  territory 
of  the  Israelites  east  of  that  river.  Ahaziah,  king 
of  Judah,  had  taken  part  with  Joram,  king  of 
Israel,  in  this  war ;  and  as  the  latter  had  been 
severely  wounded  in  a  recent  action,  and  had 
gone  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounTls,  Aha- 
ziah  had  also  gone  thither  on  a  visit  of  sympathy 
to  him. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  a  council  of  war  was  held 
among  the  military  commanders  in  camp,  when 
very  unexpectedly  one  of  the  disciples  of  the 
prophets,  known  for  such  by  his  garb,  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  called  forth  Jehu,  de- 
claring that  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  him. 
He  had  been  sent  by  Elisha  the  prophet,  in  dis- 
charge of  a  duty  which  long  before  had  been 
confided  by  the  Lord  to  Elijah  (I  Kings  xix.  16), 
and  from  him  had  devolved  on  his  successor. 
When  Uiey  were  alone  the  young  man  drew  forth 
a  horn  of  oil  and  poured  it  upon  Jehu's  head,  with 
the  words, '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  I 
have  anointed  thee  king  over  the  people  of  the 
Lord,  even  over  Israel.  And  thou  snalt  smite 
the  nouse  of  Ahab  thy  master,  that  I  may  avenge 
the  blood  of  my  servants  the  prophets,  and  the 
blood  of  all  the  servants  of  the  Lora,  at  the  hand 
of  JesebeV  (2  Kings  ix.  7,  8).  Jehu  returned  to 
the  council,  probably  with  an  altered  air,  for  he 
was  asked  wnat  had  been  the  communication  of 
the  young  prophet  to  him.  He  told  them  plainly ; 
and  tiiey  were  obviously  ripe  for  defection  from 
the  house  of  Ahab,  for  immediately,  taking  him 
in  triumph  to  '  the  top  of  the  stairs,'  they  spread 
their  mantles  beneath  his  feet,  and  proclaimed 
him  king  by  sound  of  trumpet  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  troops. 

Jehu  was  not  a  man  to  lose  any  advantage 
through  remissness.  He  iiimediately  entered  his 
chariot,  in  order  that  his  presence  at  Jezreel 
should  be  the  first  announcement  which  Joram 
could  receive  of  this  revolution. 

As  soon  as  the  advance  of  Jehu  and  his  party 
was  seen  in  the  distance  by  the  watchmen  upon 
the  palace-tower  in  Jezreel,  two  messengers  were 
successively  sent  forth  to  meet  him,  and  were 
commanded  by  Jehu  to  follow  in  his  rear.  But 
when  the  watchman  reported  that  he  could  now 
recognise  the  furious  driving  of  Jehu,  Joram 
went  forth  himself  to  meet  him,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  the  king  of  Judah.  They  met  in  the 
field  of  Nabotb,  so  fatal  to  the  house  of  Ahab. 
The  king  saluted  him  with  *■  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  ?* 
and  received  the  answer,  '  What  peace,  so  long  as 
the  whoredoms  (idolatries)  of  thy  mother  Jezebel 
and  her  witchcrafts  are  so  many?'  This  com- 
pletely opened  the  eyes  of  Joram,  who  exclaimed 
to  the  king  of  Juaah,  *  There  is  treachery,  O 
Ahaziah  !'  and  turned  to  flee.  But  Jehu  imme- 
diately drew^  a  bow  with  his  full  strengtii  and 
sent  forth  an  arrow  which  passed  through  the 
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king's  heart    He  then  caused  the  body  to  be 
thrown   back  into  the  field  of  Naboth,  out  of 
which  he  had  passed  in  his  attempt  at  flight  The ' 
king  of  Judah  contrived  to  escape,  but  not  without 
a  wound,  of  which  he  afterwards  died  at  Me^iddo, 
rAHAZiAHl.    Jehu  then  entered  the  city,  whither  | 
the  news  of  this  transaction  had  already  preceded , 
him.    As  he  pssed  under  the  walls  of  the  palace  i 
Jezebel  herself,  studiously  arrayed  for  effect,  ap- ' 
peared  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  sainted  him  | 
with  a  question  such  as  might  have  shaken  a  man  < 
of  weaker  nerves,  *  Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  I 
his  master  ?'   But  Jehu  was  unmoved,  and  instrad  | 
of  answering  her,  called  out '  Who  is  on  my  side, 
who  ?'  when  several  eunuchs  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  window,  to  whom  he  cried, '  Throw 
her  down!'  and    immediately  this  proud   and 
guilty  woman  lay  a  blood-stained  corpse  in  the 
road,  and  was  trodden  under  foot  by  the  horses 
[Jezebel].    Jehu  then  went  in  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  palace. 

He  was  now  master  of  Jezreel,  whieh  was,  next 
to  Samaria,  the  chief  town  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
he  could  not  feel  secure  while  the  capital  itself 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  those 
who  might  be  supposed  to  fee)  strong  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Ahab.  The  force  of  the  blow 
which  he  had  struck  was,  however,  felt  even  in 
Samaria.  When  therefore  he  wrote  to  the  persons 
in  authority  there  the  somewhat  ironical  but  de- 
signedly intimidating  counsel,  to  set  up  one  of  the 
young  princes  in  Samaria  as  king  and  fight  out 
the  matter  which  lay  between  them,  they  sent » 
very  submissive  answer,  giving  in  their  adhesion, 
and  professing  their  readiness  to  obey  in  all  things 
his  commands.  A  second  letter  from  Jehu  testel 
this  profession  in  a  trflly  horrid  and  exceedingly 
Oriental  manner,  requiring  them  to  appear  before 
him  on  the  morrow,  bringing  with  them  the  heads 
of  all  the  royal  princes  in  Samaria.  A  ftllen 
house  meets  with  little  pity  in  the  East ;  and  when 
the  new  king  left  his  palace  the  next  morning,  he 
found  seventy  human  heads  piled  up  in  two  heaps 
at  his  gate.  There,  in  the  sight  of  these  heaps, 
Jehu  took  occa^on  to  explain  his  conduct  de- 
claring that  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  appointed 
minister  of  the  divine  decrees,  pronounced  long 
since  against  the  house  of  Ahab  by  the  prophets,' 
not  one  of  whose  words  should  fall  to  the  ground. 
He  then  continued  his  proscriptions  by  extermi- 
natmg  in  Jezreel  not  only  all  m  whose  veins  the 
blood  of  the  condemned  race  flowed,  but  also — by 
a  considerable  stretch  of  his  commission— >tho6e 
officers,  ministers,  and  creatures  of  the  late  govern- 
ment, who,  if  suffered  to  live,  would  most  likely 
be  disturbers  of  his  own  reign.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Samaria.  So  rapid  had -been  these  proceedings 
that  he  met  some  of  the  nephews  of  the  king  of 
Judah,  who  were  going  to  join  their  uncle  at 
Jezreel,  and  had  as  yet  heard  nothing  of  the 
revolution  which  had  taken  place.  These  also 
perished  under  Jehu's  now  fully- awakened  thirst 
for  blood,  to  the  number  of  forty-two  persons. 

On  the  way  he  took  up  into  his  chariot  the 
pious  Jehonadab  the  Uecbabite,  whose  austere 
virtue  and  respected  character  wonld,  as  he  felt 
go  far  to  hallow  his  proceedings  in  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude.  At  Samaria  he  continued  the 
extirpation  of  the  persons  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  late  government  This,  far  fi*om 
being  in  any  way  singular,  is  a  common  drcom- 
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ftanoe  in  Eaitem  reyolutions.  But  tbe  fretX 
object  of  Jehu  was  to  exterminate  the  ministers 
and  more  devoted  adherents  of  Baal,  who  had 
been  much  encouraged  by  Jezebel.  There  was 
eTen  a  temple  to  this  idol  m  Samaria ;  and  Jehu, 
never  scrupulous  about  the  means  of  reaching 
objects  which  he  believed  to  be  good,  laid  a  snare 
hj  which  he  hoped  to  cut  off  the  main  body  of 
liaal's  ministers  at  one  blow.  He  professed  to 
be  a  more  zealous  servant  of  Baal  than  Ahab 
had  been,  and  proclaimed  a  great  festival  in  his 
honour,  at  which  none  but  his  true  servants  were 
to  be  present  The  prophets,  priests,  and  officers 
of  Baal  assembled  from  all  parts  for  this  great 
sacrifice,  and  sacerdotal  vestments  were  given  to 
them,  that  none  of  Jehovah's  worshippers  might 
be  taken  for  them.  When  ±e  temple  was  iull, 
soldiers  were  posted  so  tliat  none  might  escape ; 
and  so  soon  as  the  sacrifice  had  been  offered,  the 
word  was  given  by  the  king,  the  soldiers  entered 
the  temple,  and  put  all  the  worshippers  to  the 
sword.  The  temple  itself  was  then  demolished, 
the  images  overthrown,  and  the  site  turned  into  a 
oommon  Jakes. 

Notwithstanding  this  zeal  of^Jehu  in  extermi- 
nating the  grosser  idolatries  which  had  grown  up 
under  his  immediate  predecessors,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  subvert  the  policy  which  had  led 
Jeroboam  and  his  successors  to  maintain  the 
schismatic  establishment  of  the  golden  calves  in 
Dan  and  Beth-el.  Here  Jehu  fell  short:  and 
this  very  policy,  apparently  so  prudent  and  far- 
sigbt«^  by  which  he  hoped  to  secure  the  stability 
ai^  independence  of  his  kingdom,  was  that  on 
account  of  which  the  term  of  rule  granted  to  his 
dynasty  was  shorted.  For  this,  it  was  foretold 
that  his  dynasty  should  extend  only  to  four  gene- 
rations ;  and  for  this,  the  divine  aid  was  withheld 
from  lum  in  his  wars  with  the  Syrians  under 
Hazael  on  the  eastern  frontier.  Hence  the  war 
was  disastrous  to  him,  and  the  Syrians  were  able 
to  maintain  themselves  in  the  possession  of  a  great 

Srt  of  his  territories  beyond  the  Jordan.  He 
id.  in  B.C.  856,  and  was  buried  in  Samaria, 
leavingthe  throne  to  his  son  Jehoahaz. 

2.  JEHU,  son  of  Hanani,  a  prophet,  who  was 
sent  to  pronounce  upon  Baasha,  king  of  Israel, 
and  his  house,  the  same  awful  doom  which  had 
been  already  executed  upon  the  house  of  Jero- 
boam (1  Kings  xvi.  1-7).  The  same  prophet  was, 
many  years  after,  commissioned  to  reprove  Jeho- 
shaphat  for  his  dangerous  connection  with  the 
house  of  Ahab  (2  Chron.  xix.  2). 

JEPH'THAH  (opener\  ninth  judge  of  Israel, 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  person  named  Gilead  by  a  concubine.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  was  expelled  from  his 
home  by  the  envy  of  his  brothers,  who  refused 
him  any  share  of  the  heritage,  and  he  withdrew 
to  the  land  of  Tob,  beyond  the  frontier  of  the 
Hebrew  territories.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  before 
this  distinguished  himself  by  his  daring  character 
and  skill  in  arms;  for  no  sooner  was  his  with- 
drawment  known  than  a  great  number  of  men  of 
desperate  fortunes  repaired  to  him,  and  he  be- 
came their  chiefl  His  position  was  now  vety 
similar  to  that  of  David  when  he  withdrew  fi*om 
the  court  of  Saul.  To  maintain  the  people  who 
bad  thus  linked  their  fortunes  with  his,  there  was 
no  other  resource  than  that  sort  of  brigandage 
which  is  accounted  hononiable  in  the  East,  so 
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long  as  it  is  exercised  against  public  or  private 
enemies,  and  is  not  marked  by  needless  cruelty 
or  outrage. 

Jephthah  led  this  kind  of  life  for  some  years, 
during  which  his  dashing  exploits  and  successful 
enterprises  procured  him  a  higher  military  reputa- 
tion than  any  other  man  of  his  time  enjoyed. 

After  the  death  of  Jair  the  Israelites  gradually 
fell  into  their  favourite  idolatries,  and  were 
punished  by  subjection  to  the  Philistines  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  the  Ammonites  on  the 
east  of  that  river.  The  oppression  which  they 
sustained  for  eighteen  years  became  at  length  so 
heavy  that  they  recovered  their  senses  and  re- 
tumeid  to  the  God  of  their  Others  with  humi- 
liation and  tears  j  and  he  was  appeased,  and  pro- 
mised them  deliverance  from  their  affliction  (b.c. 
1143). 

The  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  having  resolved 
to  oppose  the  Ammonites,  Jephthah  seems  to 
occur  to  every  one  as  the  most  fitting  leader.  A 
depntadon  was  accordingly  sent  to  invite  him  to 
take  the  command.  After  some*  demur,  on  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  he  had  formerly  received, 
he  consented.  The  rude  hero  commenced  his 
operations  with  a  degree  of  diplomatic  considera- 
tion and  dignity  for  which  we  are  not  prepared. 
The  Ammonites  being  assembled  in  force  for  one 
of  those  ravaging  incursions  by  which  they  had 
repeatedly  desoliOed  the  land,  he  sent  to  their 
camp  a  formal  complunt  of  the  invasion,  and  a 
demand  of  the  ground  of  their  proceeding.  Their 
answer  was,  that  the  land  of  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  Jordan  was  theirs.  It  had  originally  be- 
longed to  them,  from  whom  it  had  been  taken 
by  Oie  Amorites,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by 
the  Israelites  t  and  on  this  ground  they  claimed 
the  restitution  of  these  lands.  Jephthah's  reply 
laid  down  the  just  principle  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed out  in  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  and 
is  maintained  by  all  the  great  writers  on  the  law 
of  nations.  The  land  belonged  to  the  Israelites 
by  riffht  of  conquest  from  the  actual  possessors ; 
and  they  could  not  be  expected  to  recognise  any 
antecedent  claim  of  former  possessors,  for  whom 
thej  had  not  acted,  who  had  rendered  them  no 
assistance,  and  who  had  themselves  displayed 
hostility  against  the  Israelites.  But  the  Ammon- 
ites re-asserted  their  former  views,  and  on  thb 
issue  they  took  the  field. 

When  Jephthah  set  forth  against  the  Ammon- 
ites he  solemnly  vowed  to  the  Lord,  '  If  thou 
shalt  without  fail  deliver  the  children  of  Ammon 
into  my  hands,  then  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever 
Cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  mv  house  to  meet  me, 
when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Am- 
mon, shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer 
it  up  for  a  burnt  offering.'  He  uhu  victorious. 
The  Ammonites  sustained  a  terrible  overthrow. 
He  did  return  in  peace  to  his  house  in  Mizpeh. 
As  he  drew  n^h  his  house,  the  one  that  came 
forth  to  meet  him  was  his  own  daughter,  his  only 
child,  in  whom  his  heart  was  bound  up.  She, 
with  her  fair  companions,  came  to  greet  the  tri- 
umphant hero  *  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.' 
But  he  no  sooner  saw  her  than  he  rent  his  robes, 
and  cried,  *  Alas,  my  daughter!  thou  hast  brought 
me  very  low ;  ...  for  1  have  opened  my  mouth 
unto  the  Lord,  and  cannot  go  back.'  Nor  did 
she  ask  it.  She  replied,  *  My  father,  if  thou  hast 
opened  thy  mouth  unto  the  I^ord,  do  to  me  ao> 
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cording  to  that  vhich  has  proceeded  out  of  thy 
mouth ;  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  taken  Ten- 
geance  for  thee  of  thine  enemies,  the  children  of 
Ammon/  But  after  a  pause  she  added,  *Let 
this  thing  be  done  for  me:  let  me  alone  two 
months,  3iat  I  may  go  up  and  down  upon  the 
mountains,  and  bewail  my  virginity,  I  and  my 
fellows.'  Her  father  of  course  assented;  and 
when  the  time  expired  she  returned,  and,  we  are 
told,  *  he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow.'  It 
is  then  added  that  it  became  '  a  custom  in  Israel, 
that  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  three  days 
in  the  year/ 

The  victory  over  the  Ammonites  was  followed 
by  a  quarrel  with  the  proud  and  powerful 
Ephraimites  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  This 
tribe  was  displeased  at  having  had  no  share  in 
the  glory  of  tne  recent  victory,  and  a  large  body  of 
men  belonging  to  it,  who  had  crossed  the  river  to 
share  in  the  action,  used  very  high  and  threatening 
language  when  they  found  Uieir  services  were  not 
required.  Jephthah,  finding  his  remonstrances 
had  no  effect,  re-assembled  some  of  his  disbanded 
troops  and  gave  the  Ephraimites  battle,  when  they 
were  defeated  with  much  loss.  The  victors  seized 
the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  and  when  any  one  came 
to  pass  over,  they  made  him  pronounce  the  word 
Shibboleth  [an  ear  of  corn],  but  if  he  could  not 
give  the  aspiration,  and  pronounced  the  word  as 
SiijMethf  they  knew  him  for  an  Ephraimite,  and 
slew  him  on  the  spot. 

Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  years,  during  which 
we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  exercise  of 
his  authority  wafi  almost  if  not  altogether  con- 
fined to  Uie  country  east  of  the  Jordan. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
*  Jephthah's  rash  vow ; '  the  question  being 
whether,  in  doing  to  his  daughter  *  according  to 
his  vow,'  he  really  did  offer  her  in  sacrifice  or  not 
The  negative  has  been  stoutly  maintained  by 
many  able  pens,  from  a  natural  anxiety  to  clear 
the  character  of  one  of  the  heroes  in  Israel  ftom 
so  dark  a  stun.  But  the  more  the  plain  rules  of 
common  sense  have  been  exercised  m  our  view  of 
biblical  transactions,  and  the  better  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  realizing  a  distinct  idea  of  the  times  in 
which  Jephthah  lived  and  of  the  position  which 
he  occupied,  the  less  reluctance  there  has  been  to 
admit  Uie  interpretation  which  the  first  view  of 
the  passage  suggests  to  every  reader,  which  is, 
that  he  realljr  did  offer  her  in  sacrifice.  The  ex- 
planation which  denies  this  maintains  that  she 
was  rather  doomed  to  perpetual  celibacy ;  but  to 
live  unmarried  was  required  by  no  law,  custom, 
or  devotement  among  the  Jews :  no  one  had  a 
right  to  impose  so  odious  a  condition  on  another, 
nor  is  any  such  condition  implied  or  expressed  in 
the  vow  which  Jephthah  uttered.  The  Jewish 
commentators  themselves  generally  admit  that 
Jephthah  really  sacrificed  his  daughter ;  and  even 
go  so  far  as  to  allege  that  the  change  in  the  pon- 
tifical dynasty  from  the  house  of  Eleazar  to  that 
of  Ithamar  was  caused  by  the  high-driest  of  the 
time  having  suffered  this  transaction  to  take 
place. 

It  is  very  true  that  human  sacrifices  were  for- 
bidden by  the  law.  But  in  the  rude  and  unsettled 
age  in  which  the  judges  lived,  when  the  Isi^elites 
had  adopted  ft  vast  number  of  erroneous  notions 
and  practice  from  their  heathen  neighbours,  many 
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things  were  done,  even  by  good  men»  which  Hie 

law  forbade  quite  as  positively  as  human  sacrifice. 

Again,  Jephthah  vows  that  whatsoever  came 

forth  from  the  door  of  his  house  to  meet  him 

*  shall  surely  be  the  Lord^s,  and  I  will  offer  it  up 
for  a  bnmt'K>ffering,'  which,  in  fiict,  was  the  re- 
gular way  of  making  a  thing  wholly  the  Lord's. 
Afterwards  we  are  told  that '  he  did  with  her  ac- 
cording to  his  vow,'  that  is,  according  to  the  plain 
meaning  of  plain  words,  offered  her  for  a  burnt- 
offering.  Then  follows  the  intimation  that  the 
daughters  of  Israel  lamented  her  four  days  every 
year.  People  lament  the  dead,  not  the  living. 
The  whole  story  is  consistent  and  intelligible, 
while  the  sacrifice  is  understood  to  have  actually 
taken  place ;  but  becomes  perplexed  and  diflficult 
as  soon  as  we  begin  to  turn  aside  from  this  obvious 
meaning  in  search  of  recondite  explanations. 

Professor  Bush,  in  his  elaborate  note  on  the 
text,  maintains  with  us  that  a  human  sacrifice 
was  all  along  contemplated.  But  he  suggests 
that  during  the  two  months  Jephthah  might 
have  obtained  better  information  respecting  the 
nature  of  vows,  by  which  he  would  have  learned 
that  his  daughter  could  not  be  legally  offered, 
but  might  he  redeemed  at  a  valuation  (Lev.  xxvli. 
2-12).  This  is  possible,  and  is  much  more  likely 
than  the  popular  alternative  of  perpetual  celi- 
bacy ;  but  we  have  serious  doubts  whether  even 
this  meets  the  conclusion  that '  he  did  with  her 
according  to  his  vow.'  Besides,  in  this  case, 
where  was  the  ground  for  the  annual  *  lamenta- 
tions '  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  or  even  for  the 

*  celebrations'  which  some  understand  the  word 
to  mean  ? 

JEREMrAH(ratM(f  ii/>  or  appointed  &y  God), 
was  the  son  of  Hiikiah,  a  priest  of  Anatfioth,  in 
the  land  of  Benjamin  [AnathothI.  Jeremiah 
was  very  youns  when  the  word  of  the  Lord  first 
came  to  him  (en.  i.  6).  This  event  took  place  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  (b.c.  629),  whilst 
the  youthful  prophet  still  lived  at  Anathoth.  It 
would  seem  that  he  remained  in  his  native  city 
several  years,  but  at  length,  in  order  to  escape 
the  persecution  of  his  fellow  townsmen  (ch.  xi. 
21),  and  even  of  his  own  fiimily  (ch.  xii.  6),  as 
well  as  to  have  a  wider  field  for  his  exertions,  he 
left  Anathoth  and  took  up  his  residence  at  J^- 
salem.  The  finding  of  the  book  of  the  law  nve 
years  after  the  commencement  of  his  predictions, 
must  have  produced  a  powerful  infiuence  on  t^ 
mind  of  Jeremiah,  and  king  Josiah  no  doubt 
found  him  a  powerfol  ally  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  reformation  of  religious  worship  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  1-25).  During  the  reini  of  this  monardi 
we  may  readily  believe  that  Jeremiah  would  be 
in  no  way  molested  in  his  work;  and  that  fVom 
the  time  of  his  quitting  Anathoth  to  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  ministry,  he  probably  uttered  his 
warnings  without  interruption,  though  with  little 
success  (see  ch.  xi.).  Indeed,  the  reformation 
itself  was  nothing  more  than  the  forcible  repres- 
sion of  idolatrous  and  heathen  rites,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  external  service  of  God,  by 
the  command  of  the  king.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
was  the  influence  of  the  court  on  behalf  of  the 
true  religion  withdrawn,  than  it  was  evident  that 
no  real  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the 
minds  of  tne  people.  Jeremiah,  who  hitherto 
was  at  least  protected  by  the  infiuence  of  the  pious 
king  Josiah,  soon  became  the  object  of  attack,  as 
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be  mus^  doubtless  have  long  been  the  object  of 
dielike  to  those  whcse  interests  were  identified 
with  the  corruptions  of  religion.  We  hear  nothing 
of  the  prophet  daring  the  three  months  which 
constituted  the  short  reign  of  Jehoahass;  but  *  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim'  the 
prophet  was  mterrupted  in  his  ministry  by  *  the 
priests  and  the  prophets/  ^  ho  with  the  populace 
brought  him  before  the  civil  authorities,  urging 
that  capital  punishment  should  be  intiicied  on 
him  for  histhreateningsof  evil  on  the  city  unless 
the  people  amended  their  ways  (ch.  xxvi.).   The 
princes  seem  to  have  been  in  some  degree  aware 
of  the  results  which  the  general  corruption  was 
bringing  on  the  state,  and  if  they  did  not  them- 
selves  yield  to  the  exhortations  of  the  prophet, 
they  acknowledged  that  he  spoke  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  were  quite  averse  from '  so  openly 
renoouciug  His  authority  as  to  pat  His  mes- 
senger to  deatli.    It  appears,  however,  that  it  was 
rather  owing  to  the  personal  influence  of  one  or 
two,  especially  Ahikam,   than  to  any  general 
feeling  favourable  to  Jeremiah,  that  his  life  was 
preserved.      In  the  fourth   year  of  Jehoiakim 
(b.c.  606)  he  was  commanded  to  write  the  pre- 
dictions which  had  l)een  given  through  him,  and 
to  read  them  to  the  people.    As  he  was  at  that 
time  '  shut  up,'  and  coula  not  himself  go  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord  (ch.  xxxvi.  5\  he  deputed 
Bamch  to  write  the  predictions  after  him,  and  to 
read  them    publicly  on    the  fastrday.     These 
threatenings    being    thus    anew    made    pablic, 
Baruch  was  summoned  before  the  princes  to  give 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  roll  con- 
taining them  had  come  into  his  possession.    The 
princes,  who,  without  strength  of  principle  to 
oppose  the  wickedness  of  the  king,  had  sufficient 
respect  for  religion,  as  well  as  sagacity  enough 
to  discern  the  importance  of  listening  to  the 
voice  of  God's  prophet,  advised  both  Baruch  and 
Jeremiah  to  conceal  themselves,  whilst  they  en- 
deavoured til  influence  the  mind  of  the  king  by 
reading  the  roll  to  him.    The  result  showed  that 
their  precautions  were  not  needkss.    The  bold 
self-will  and  reckless  daring  of  the  monarch  re- 
fused to  lisu^n  to  any  advice,  even  though  coming 
with  the  professed  sanction  of  the  Most  High. 
Having  read  three  or  four  leaves,  *  he  cut  the 
roll  with  the  pnknife  and  cast  it  into  the  fire 
that  was  on  the  hearth,  until  all  the  roll  was 
consumed,'  and  gave  invnediate  orders  for  the 
ap^ehension    of   Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  who, 
however,   were  both  preserved  from  the  vin- 
dictive monarch.    Of*  the  history  of  Jeremiah 
during  the  eight  or  nine  remaining  years  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  we  have  no  certain  account. 
At  the  coniit.aud  of  God  he  procured  another 
roil,  in  which  lie  wrote  all  that  was  in  the  roll 
destroyed  by  the  king,  *  and  added  besides  unto 
them  many  like  words'  (ch.  xxxvi.  32).    In  the 
short  reign  of  his  successor  Jehoiachin  or  Jeco- 
niah,  we  find  him  still  urtering  his  voice  of  warn- 
ing(see  ch.  xiii.  18;  comp.  2  Kings  xxiv.  12, 
and  ch.  xxiii.  24-30),  though  without  effect.     It 
was  probably  either  daring  thib  reign,  or  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  that  he 
was  put  in   cohfinement  by  Pashur,  the  *■  chief 
governor  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.*     He  seems, 
however,  soon  to  have  been  liberated,  as  we  find 
that  *  they 'had  not  put  him  into  prison '  when  the 
army  of  Nebuchaauezzar  cooimenoed  the  siege 
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of  Jerosalem.    The  Chaldseans  drew  off  their 
army  for  a  time,  on  the  report  of  help  commg 
from  Egypt  to  the  besiegea  city ;  and  now  feel- 
ing the  danger  to  be  imminent,  and  yet  a  ray  of 
hope  brightening  their  prospects,  the  king  en- 
treated Jeremiah  to  pray  to  the  Lord  for  them. 
The  hopes  of  the  king  were  not  responded  to  in 
the  message  which  Jeremiah  received  from  God. 
He  was  assured  that  the  Egyptian  army  should 
return  to  their  own  land,  that  the  Chaldaeans 
should  come  again,  and  that  they  should  take  the 
city  and  bum  it  with  fire  (ch.  xxxvi.  7,  8).    The 
princes,  apparently  irritated  by  a  message  so  con- 
trary to  their  wishes,  made  the  departure  of 
Jeremiah  from  the  city,  during  the  short  respite, 
the  pretext  for  accusing  him  of  deserting  to  th< 
Chaldsans,  and  he  was  forthwith  cast  into  prison. 
The  king  seems  to  have  been  throughout  inclined 
to  favour  the  prophet,  and  sought  to  know  from 
him  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  but  he  was  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  the  princes,  and  dared 
not  commnnicate  with  him  except  in  secret  (ch. 
xxxviii.  14,   28);    much   less  could   he  follow 
advice  so  obnoxious  to  their  views  as  that  which 
the  prophet  gave.     Jeremiah,  therefore,  more 
from  the  hostility  of  the  princes  than  the  in- 
clination of  the  king,  was  still  in  confinement 
when    the    city  was    taken.      Nebuchadnezzar 
formed  a  more  just  estimate  of  his  character 
and  of  the  value  of  his  counsels,  and  gave  a 
special  charge  to  his  captain  Nebnzar-adan,  not 
only  to  provide  for  him  but  to  follow  his  advice 
(ch.  XXXIX.  12).     He  was  accoidingly  taken  from 
the  prison  and  allowed  free  choice  either  to  go  to 
Babylon,  where  doubtless  he  would  have  been 
held  in  honour  in  the  royal  court,  or  to  remain 
with  his  own  people.    We  need  scarcely  be  told 
that  he  who  had  devoted  more  than  forty  years 
of  unrequited  service  to  the  welfare  of  his  fall- 
ing country  should  choose  to  rema'm  with  the 
remnant  of  his  pt<ople  rather  than  seek  the  pre- 
carious fkme  which  might  await  him  at  the  court 
of  the  king  of  Babylon.    Accordingly  he  went 
to  Mizpah  with  Gedaliah,  whom  the  Babylonian 
monarch  had  appointed  governor  of  Judsca ;  and 
after  his  munler  sought  to  persuade  Johanan, 
who  was  then  the  recognised  leader  of  the  people, 
to  remain  in  the  land,  assuring  him  and  the 
people,  by  a  message  from  God  in  answer  to 
their  inquiries,  that  if  they  did  so  the  Lord 
would  build  them  up,  but  if  they  went  to  Egypt 
the  evils  which  they  sought  to  escape  should 
come  upon  them  there  (ch.  xlii.).    The  people 
ref\ised  to  attend  to  the  divine  message,  and  under 
the  command  of  Johanan  went  into  Egypt,  taking 
Jeremiah  and  Baruch  along  with  them  (ch.  xliii. 
6).    In  Egypt  the  prophet  still  sought  to  turn 
the  people  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  they  had  so 
long  and  so  deeply  revolted  (ch.  xliv.) ;  but  his 
writings  give  us  no  subsequent  information  re- 
specting his  personal  history.    Ancient  traditions 
assert  that  he  ^pent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
Egypt    According  to  the  pseudo-Epiphanius  he 
was  stoned  by  the  people  at  Taphna^,  the  same  as 
Tahpanhes,  where  the  Jews  were  settled.     It  is 
said  that  his  bones  were  removed  by  Alexander 
the  Great  to  Alexandria. 

Jeremiah  was  contemporary  with  Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  None  of  these, 
however,  are  in  any  remarkable  way  connected 
with  him,  except  Ezekiel.    The  wrMngs  and 
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eharacter  of  these  two  emiDent  prophets  furnish 
many  Tery  interesting  points  both  of  oomparisou 
and  contrast.  Both,  aaring  a  long  series  of  years, 
were  labouring  at  the  same  time  and  for  the 
same  object  The  representations  of  both,  far 
separated  as  they  were  from  each  other,  are  in 
substance  singularly  accordant;  yet  there  is  at 
the  same  time  a  marked  difference  in  their  modes 
of  statement,  and  a  still  more  striking  diversity 
in  the  character  and  natural  disposition  of  the 
two.  No  one  who  compares  them  can  &il  to 
perceive  that  the  mind  of  Jeremiah  was  of  a 
softer  and  more  delicate  texture  than  that  of  his 
illustrious  contemporary.  His  whole  history  con- 
vinces us  that  he  was  by  nature  mild  and  retiring, 
highly  susceptible  and  sensitive,  especially  to 
sorrowful  emotions,  and  rather  inclined,  as  we 
should  imagine,  to  shrink  from  danger  than  to 
brave  it  Yet,  with  this  acute  perception  of  in- 
jury,  and  natural  rei>ugnance  from  being  '  a  man 
of  strife,'  he  never  in  the  least  de^ee  shrinks 
from  publicity ;  nor  is  he  at  all  intimidated  by 
reproach  or  insult,  or  even  by  actual  punishment 
and  threatened  death,  when  he  has  the  messaee 
of  God  to  deliver.  He  is,  in  truth,  as  remark- 
able au  instance,  though  in  a  different  way,  of 
the  overpowering  influence  of  the  divine  energy, 
as  Ezekiel.  The  one  presents  the  spectacle  of 
the  power  of  divine  inspiration  acting  on  a  mind 
naturally  of  the  firmest  texture,  and  at  once  sub- 
duing to  itself  every  element  of  the  soul ;  whilst 
the  other  furnishes,  an  example,  not  less  memo* 
rable,  of  moral  courage  sustained  by  the  same 
divine  inspiration  against  the  constantly  opposing 
influence  of  a  love  of  retirement  and  strong  sus- 
ceptibility to  impressions  of  outward  evil. 

The  style  of  Jeremiah  corresponds  with  this 
view  of  the  character  of  his  mind ;  though  not 
deficient  in  power,  it  is  peculiarly  marked  by 
pathos.  He  delights  in  Uie  expression  of  the 
tender  emotions,  and  employs  all  the  resources  of 
his  imagination  to  excite  corresponding  feelings 
in  his  readers.  He  has  an  irresistible  sym^thy 
with  the  miserable,  which  finds  utterance  in  the 
most  touching  descriptions  of  their  condition. 
He  seizes  with  wonderful  tact  those  circum- 
stances which  point  out  the  objects  of  his  pity 
as  the  objects  of  sympathy,  and  founds  his  ex- 
postulations on  the  miseries  which  are  thus  exhi- 
bited. His  book  of  Lamentations  is  an  astonishing 
exhibition  of  his  power  to  accumulate  images  of 
sorrow.  The  whole  series  of  elegies  has  but  one 
object—the  expression  of  sorrow  for  the  forlorn 
condition  of  his  country ;  and  yet  he  presents 
this  to  us  in  so  many  lights,  alludes  to  it  by  so 
many  figures,  that  not  only  are  his  mournful 
strains  not  felt  to  be  tedious  reiterations,  but  the 
reader  is  captivated  bv  the  plaintive  melancholy 
which  pervades  the  whole. 

The  genuineness  and  canonicity  of  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah  in  general  are  established  both  by 
the  testimony  of  anckot  writers,  and  by  quota- 
tions and  references  which  occur  in  the  New 
Testament 

^  The  principal  predictions  relating  to  the  Mes- 
siah are  found  in  ch.  xxiiL  1-8;  xxx.  31-40; 
xxxiii.  14-26. 

JER'ICHO,  a  town  in  the  plain  of  the  same 
name,  not  far  from  the  river  Jordan,  at  the  point 
where  it  ent|rs  the  Dead  Sea.  It  lay  before  the 
IsAielites  imen  they  crossed  the  river,  on  first 
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entering  the  Promised  Land;  and  the  aeooont 
which  Sie  spies  who  were  sent  by  them  into  the 
city  receiv^  from  their  hostess  Rahab,  tended 
much  to  encourage  their  subsequent  operations, 
as  it  showed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  greatly  alarmed  at  their  advance,  and  the 
signal  miracles  which  had  marked  their  coarse 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Jordan.  The  strange  manner , 
in  which  Jericho  itself  was  taken  must  have 
strengthened  this  impression  in  the  country,  and 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  designed  for  tha^_ 
effect  The  town  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Israelites,  who  pronounced  an  awful  curse  upon 
whoever  should  rebuild  it;  and  all  the  inhabitants 
were  put  to  the  sword,  except  Rahab  and  her 
fiimily  (Josh.  ii.  6).  In  these  accounts  Jericho  is 
repeatedly  called  '  the  city  of  palm-trees ;'  which 
shows  that  the  hot  and  dry  plain,  so  similar  to 
the  land  of  Egjpt  was  noted  beyond  other  parts 
of  Palestine  for  the  tree  which  abounds  in  that 
country,  but  which  was  and  is  less  common  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  than  general  readers  and  painters 
suppose.  It  has  now  almost  disappeared  even  from 
the  plain  of  Jericho,  although  4>«cimens  remain 
in  the  plain  of  the  Mediterranean  coast 

Notwithstanding  the  curse,  Jericho  was  soon 
rebuilt  [Hiel],  and  became  a  school  of  the  pro- 
phets (Judg.  lii.  13 ;  1  Kings  xvi.  34 ;  2  Kings 
li.  4, 5}.  Its  inhabitants  returned  after  the  exile, 
and  it  was  eventually  fortified  by  the  Syrian 
general  Baochides  (Ezra  ii.  34;  Neh.  iii.  2;  I 
Mace  ix.  50).  Pompey  marched  from  Scytho- 
polis,  along  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  to  Jericho, 
and  thence  to  Jerusalem ;  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
the  castles  Thrax  and  Taurus,  in  or  near  Jericho^ 
as  having  been  destroyed  bv  him.  Herod  the 
Great,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  captored 
and  sacked  Jericho,  but  afterwards  strengthened 
and  adorned  it  when  he  had  redeemed  its  revenues 
from  Cleopatra,  on  whom  the  plain  had  been  be- 
stowed by  Antony.  He  appears  to  have  often 
resided  here,  probablv  in  winter :  he  built  over 
the  city  a  fortress  called  Cypres,  between  which 
and  the  former  palace  he  erected  other  palaces, 
and  called  th^m  by  the  names  of  his  friends. 
Here  also  was  a  hippodrome  or  circus,  in  which 
the  same  tyrant,  when  lying  at  Jericho  on  his 
death-bed,  caused  the  nobles  of  the  land  to  be  shut 
up,  for  massaci^  after  his  death.  He  died  here ; 
but  his  bloody  intention  .was  not  executed.  The 
palace  at  this  place  was  afterwards  rebuilt  more 
magnificently  by  Archelaus.  By  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Jericho  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour  was  a  great  and  important  cit^ — pro- 
bably more  so  than  it  had  ever  been  since  its 
foundation.  It  was  once  visited  by  him,  when  he 
lodged  with  Zaccheus,  and  healed  the  blind  man 
(Luke  xviii.  35-43 ;  xix.  1-7 ;  Matt.  xx.  29-34 ; 
Mark  x.  46-52).  Jericho  was  afterwards  made 
the  head  of  one  of  the  toparchies,  and  was  visited 
by  Vespasian  before  he  left  the  country,  who 
stationed  there  the  tenth  leffion  in  garrison.  £n- 
sebius  and  Jerome  describe  Jericho  as  having 
been  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  on 
account  of  the  perfidy  of  the  inhabitants,  but  add 
that  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  The  town,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  overthrown  during  the 
Mohammedan  conquest ;  for  Adamnanus,  at  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century,  describes  the  site  as 
without  human  habitations,  and  covered  with 
com  and  vmes.     The  celebrated  pahDU-grovei 


gtill  existed.     In  the  next  century  a  church  is 

mentioned;    and  in   the  ninth   ct-ntury   several 

monasteries  appear.     About  the  same  time  the 

plain  of  Jericho  is  again  noticed  for  its  fertility 

and  peculiar  products;  and  it  appears  to  have 

been  brought  under  cultivation  by  the  Saracens, 

foi  the  sake  of  the  sugar  and  other  products  for 

which  the  soil  and  climate  were  mofe  suitable 

than  any  other  in  Palestine.     Ruins  of  extensive 

aqueducts,  with  pointed  Saracenic  arches,  remain 

in  evidence  of  the  elaborate  irrigation  and  culture 

cf  this  fiue  plain— which  is  nothing  without  water, 

aad  everything  with  it— at  a  period  long  subse- 

uent  to  the  occupation  of  the'  country  by  the 

ews.     It  is  to  this  age  that  we  may  probably 

efer  the  origin  of  the  castle  and  village,  which 

ave  since  been  regarded  as  representing  Jericho. 

ne  place  has  been  mentioned  by  travellers  and 
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pilgrims  down  to  the  present  time  as  a  poor  ham- 
let consisting  of  a  few  houses.  In  the  tifteenth 
century  the  square  castle  or  tower  began  to  pass 
among  pilgrims  as  the  house  of  Zaccheus,  a  title 
which  it  bears  to  the  present  day. 

The  village  now  regarded  as  representing  Je- 
richo is  supposed  to  date  its  origin  from  the  ninth 
century,  It  bears  the  name  of  Rihah,  and  is 
situated  about  the  middle  of  the  plain,  six  miles 
west  from  the  Jordan,  in  N.  lat  31**  57',  and  E. 
long.  35®  53'.  Dr.  Olin  describes  the  present 
village  as  *  the  meanest  and  fonlest  of  Palestine.' 
It  maf  perhaps  contain  forty  dwellings,  formed 
of  small  loose  stones.  The  most  important  object 
is  a  square  castle  or  tower,  which  Dr.  Robinson 
supposes  to  have  been  constructed  to  protect  the 
cultivation  of  the  plain  under  the  Saracens.  It 
is  thirty  or  forty  feet  square,  and  abont  the 


tsi.    [Jericho.] 


game  height,  and  is  now  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition. 

Rihah  may  contain  abont  two  hundred  inha- 
bitants, who  have  a  sickly  aspect,  and  are  reckoned 
vicious  and  indolent  They  keep  a  few  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  till  a  little  land  for  grain  as  well  as 
for  gardens.  A  small  deffree  of  industry  and 
skill  bestowed  on  this  proline  soil,  fovoured  as  it 
is  with  abundant  water  for  irrigation,  would 
amply  reward  the  labour.  But  this  is  wanting ; 
and  everything  bears  the  mark  of  abject,  and, 
which  is  nnusual  in  the  East,  of  squalid  poverty. 
There  are  some  fine  fig-trees  near  the  village, 
and^  some  vines  in  the  gardens.  But  the  most 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  whole  plain  is  a 
noble  grove  of  trees  which  borders  the  village  on 
the  west,  and  stretches  away  northward  to  the 
distance  of  two  miles  or  more. 

This  grove  owes  its  existence  to  the  waters  of 
one  of  tne  fountains,  the  carefnl  distribution  of 


which  over  the  plain  by  canals  and  aquedu'itt 
did  once,  and  might  still,  cover  it  with  abund- 
ance. One  of  these  fountains  is  called  by  the 
natives  Ain  es- Sultan,  but  by  pilgrims  the 
Fountain  of  £iias,  being  8nppos<Hl  to  be  the 
same  whose  bitter  waters  were  cured  by  that 
prophet.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  there  is  reason 
for  this  conclusion.  It  lies  almost  two  miles 
N.W.  from  the  village,  and  is  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful fountain  of  sweet  and  pleasant  waters.  Be- 
yond the  fountain  rises  up  the  bold  perpendicnlar 
face  of  the  mountain  Quarantana  (Kumntnl), 
from  the  foot  of  which  a  line  of  low  hills  runs 
out  N.N.E.  in  front  of  the  mountains,  and  forms 
the  ascent  to  a  narrow  tract  of  table-land  along 
their  base.  On  this  tract,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  abont  two  and  a  half  miles  N.N.W. 
from  the  Ain  es-Sultan,  is  the  still  larger  fountain 
of  Duk,  the  waters  of  which  are  brought  along 
the  base  of  Quarantana  in  a  canal  tolfche  top  of 
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the  declivity  at  the  back  of  Aid  es-Snltaii, ' 
whence  they  were  formerly  distribated  to  Beveral 
mills,  and  scattered  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
plain. 

Under  the  moantains  on  the  western  confine 
of  the  plain,  about  two  miles  west  of  Rihah,  and 
just  where  the  road  from  Jerusalem  comes  down 
mto  the  plain,  are  considerable  ruins,  extending 
both  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  the  road. 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  the  first  to  suspect  that 
these  were  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Jericho.  He 
^ows  that  the  situation  agrees  better  with  the 
ancient  intimations  than  does  that  of  the  modem 
'Tillage,  near  which  no  trace  of  ancient  ruins 
can  be  found.  Since  this  idea  was  started  the 
matter  has  been  examined  by  other  trarellers ; 
and  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Rihah  is 
certainly  not  the  ancient  Jericho,  and  that  there 
is  no  site  ef  ancient  ruins  on  the  plain  which  so 
well  answers  to  the  intimations  as  that  now  de- 
scribed ;  although  even  here  some  drawback  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  is  felt,  in  the  absence  of 
any  traces  of  those  great  buildings  which  be- 
longed to  the  Jericho  of  king  Herod. 

JEROBCyAM,  son  of  Nebat,  and  first  king  of 
Israel,  who  became  king  k,c  975,  and  reined 
22  years. 

He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  son  of  a 
widow  named  Zeruiah,  when  he  was  noticed  by 
Solomon  as  a  clever  and  active  young  man,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
works  which  that  magnificent  king  was  carrying 
on  at  Jerusalem.  This  appointment,  the  reward 
of  his  merits,  might  have  satisfied  his  ambition 
had  not  the  declaration  of  the  prophet  Ahijah 
given  him  higher  hopes.  When  informed  that, 
by  the  divine  appointment,  he  was  to  become 
king  over  the  ten  tribes  about  to  be  rent  from  the 
house  of  David,  he  was  not  content  to  wait  pa- 
tiently for  the  death  of  Solomon,  but  began  to 
form  plots  and  conspiracies,  the  discovery  of 
which  constrained  him  to  fiee  to  E^pt  to  escape 
condign  punishment  The  king  ot  that  country 
was  but  too  ready  to  encourage  one  whose  success 
must  necessarily  weaken  the  kingdom  which  had 
become  great  and  formidable  under  David  and 
Solomon,  and  which  had  already  pushed  its  fron- 
tier to  the  Red  Sea  (1  Kings  xi.  2H.40). 

When  Solomon  died,  the  ten  tribes  sent  to  call 
Jeroboam  from  Egypt ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
headed  tlie  deputation  which  came  before  the  son 
of  Solomon  with  a  demand  of  new  securities  for 
the  rights  which  the  measures  of  the  bite  king 
had  compromised.  It  may  somewhat  excuse  the 
harsh  answer  of  Rehoboam,  that  the  demand  was 
urged  by  a  body  of  men  headed  by  one  whose 
pretensions  were  so  well  known  and  so  odious  to 
the  house  of  David.  The  imprudent  answer  of 
Rehoboam  rendered  a  revolution  inevitable,  and 
Jeroboam  was  then  called  to  reign  over  the  ten 
tribes,  by  the  style  of  *lang  of  Israel'  (1  Kings 
xit  1-20). 

The  general  course  of  his  conduct  on  the  throne 
has  already  been  indicated  in  the  article  Israel, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  in  this  place.  The 
leading  object  of  his  policy  was  to  widen  the , 
breach  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  rend 
asunder  those  common  interests  among  all  the 
descendants  of  Jacob,  which  it  was  one  great 
object  of  the  law  to  combioe  and  interlace.  To 
this  end  In  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice  the  most 
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■aered  and  inviolable  interests  and  obligations  of  . 
the  covenant  people,  by  forbidding  his  subjects  to  ' 
resort  to  the  one  temple  and  altar  of  Jehovah  at 
Jerusalem,  and  by  establishing  shrines  at  Dan  and  , 
Beth-el— the  extremities  of  his  kingdom — ^where 
'golden  calves*  were  set  up  as  the  symbols  <^, 
Jehovah,  to  which  the  people  were  enjoined  to  . 
resort  an^bring  their  offerings.    The  pontificate  1 
of  the  new  establishment  he  united  to  his  crown,  ' 
in  imitation  of  the  Eg^tian  kiogs.    He  was 
officiating  in  that  capacity  at  Beth-el,  offering 
incense,  when  a'  prophet  appeared,  and  in  the  ' 
name  of  the  Lord  announced  a  coming  time,  as 

Jet  ikr  off,  in  which  a  king  of  the  house  of  David, ' 
osiah  by  name,  should  bum  upon  that  unholy 
altar  the  bones  of  its  ministers.    He  was  then 
preparing  to  verify,  by  a  commissioned  prodigy, 
the  truth  of  the  oracle  he  bad  delivered,  when  the 
king  attempted  to  arrest  lum,  but  was  smitten 
with  palsy  in  the  arm  he  stretched  forth.   At  the 
same  moment  the  threatened  prodigy  took  place, 
the  altar  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  ashes  strewed 
far  around.    This   measure  had,  however,  no 
abiding  effect    The  policy  on  which  he  acted 
lav  too  deep  in  what  he  deemed  the  vital  interests 
of  his  separate  kingdom,  to  be  even  thus  aban- 
doned :  and  the  force  of  the  considerations  which 
determined  his  conduct  may  in  part  be  appre- 
dated  fW>m  the  fact  that  no  subsequent  king  of  | 
Israel,  however  well  disposed  in  other  resp^ts,  i 
ever  ventured  to  lay  a  finger  on  this  schismatiosl  I 
establishment    Hence  '  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  the  { 
son  of  Nebat,  wherewith  he  sinned  and  made  ' 
Israel  V>  sin,'  became  a  standiu^r  phrase  in  de- 
scribing that  iniquity  from  which  no  king  of  . 
Israel  departed  (I  Kings  xii.  25-33 ;  ziii.).  { 

The  contumacy  of  Jeroboam  eventually  brooffht  i 
upon  him  the  doom  which  he  probably  dreaded  i 
beyond  all  others— the  speedy  extinction  of  the   ' 
dynasty  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  and   . 
incurred  so   much  guilt  to   establish  on  firm   j 
foundations.     His  son  Abijah  being  sick,  he  sent   ' 
his  wife  disguised  to  considt  the  prophet  Afagah, 
who  had  predicted  that  he  should  be  king  of  i 
Israel.    The  prophet,  although  he  had  become 
blind  with  age,  knew  the  queen,  and  saluted  her   ' 
with^— *Come  in,  thou  wife  of  Jeroboam,  for  I 
am  sent  to  thee  with  heavy  tidings.'    These  were 
not  merely  that  the  son  should  die — for  that  was   ! 
intended  in  mercy  to  one  who  alone,  of  all  the 
house  of  Jeroboam,  had  remained  faithfol  to  his 
Grod,  and  was  the  only  one  who  should  obtain 
an  honoured  grave — ^but  that  his   race  should 
be  violently  and  utterly  extinguished:  *I  will 
take  away  Uie  remnant  of  the  bouse  of  Jeroboam 
as  a  man  taket}i  away  dung,  till  it  be  all  gone' 
(1  Kings  xiv.  1-18). 

The  son  died  so  soon  as  the  mother  crossed  the 
threshold  on  her  return;  and  as  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  himself  is  the  next  event  recorded,  it 
would  seem  that  he  did  not  long  survive  his  son. 
He  died  in  b.c.  954  (I  Kings  xiv.  20).  , ' 

Jeroboam  was  perhaps  a  lera  remarkable  man  ^ 
than  the  circumstance  of  his  being  the  founder  | 
of  a  new  kingdom  might  lead  us  to  expect  The  | 
tribes  would  have  revolted  withont  him ;  and  be  j 
was  chosen  king  merely  because  he  had  been  { 
pointed  out  by  previous  circumstances.  His 
government  exhibits  but  one  idea — that  of  raising  ! 
a  barrier  against  the  re-union  of  the  tribes.  Of  , 
this  idea  he  was  the  slave  and  victim;  and  i 
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although  the  barrier  which  he  raised  was  effec- 
tual for  its  parpose,  it  only  served  to  show  the 
weakness  of  the  man  who  coald  deem  needful  the 
protection  for  his  separate  interests  which  such  a 
barrier  offered. 

2.  JEROBOAM,  thirteenth  king  of  Israel,  son 
of  Joash,  whom,  in  b.c.  824,  he  succeeded  on  the 
throne,  and  reisned  forty-one  years.  He  followed 
the  example  of  the  first  Jerolx)am  in  keeping  up 
the  idolatry  of  the  golden  calves.  Nevertheless 
the  Lord  had  pity  upon  Israel,  the  time  of  its 
ruin  was  not  yet  come,  and  this  reign  was  leog 
and  flourishing.  Jeroboam  brought  to  a  success- 
ftl  result  the  wars  which  his  faUier  had  under- 
taken, and  was  always  victorious  over  the  Syrians. 
He  even  took  their  chief  cities  of  Damascus  and 
Hamath,  which  had  formerly  been  subject  to  the 
■ceptre  of  David,  and  restored  to  the  realm  of 
Jsnel  the  ancient'eastem  limits  from  Lebanon  to 
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tbeDeadSea.  He  died  in  b.c.  783  (2  Kingg  z!ii 
13  ;  xiv.  16,  23-29). 

The  Scriptural  account  of  this  reign  is  too 
short  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  character  of  a 
prince  under  whom  the  kingdom  of  Israel  seems 
to  have  reached  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  it 
had  never  before  enjoyed,  and  was  not  able  long 
to  preserve. 

JERUB'-BAAL.    [Gideon,] 

JERUSALEM  (hMtatum  of  peace),  the 
Jewish  capital  of  Palestine.  It  is  mentioned 
very  early  in  Scripture,  being  usually  supposed 
to  be  the  Salem  of  which  Melchizedek  was  king. 
The  Psalmist  says  Hxxvi.  2) :  'In  Salem  is  hu 
tabernacle,  and  his  a wel ling-place  in  Sion.' 

The  mountain  of  the  land  of  Moriah,  which 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  2)  reached  on  the  thiid 
day  from  Beersheba,  there  to  offer  Isaac,  is,  ac- 
cording to  JosephuB,  the  mountain  on  which 


isa.    [IvnrMUm.} 


Solomon  afterwards  built  the  temple  (2  Chron. 
iii.  1). 

The  name  Jerusalem  first  occurs  in  Josh.  x.  1, 
where  Adoni-zedek,  king  of  Jerusalem,  is  men- 
tioned as  having  euter^  into  an  alliance  with 
other  kings  against  Joshua,  b)  whom  they  were 
all  overcome -(comp.  Josh.  xii.  lo). 

In  drawing  the  northern  border  of  Judah,  we 
find  Jerusalem  again  mentioned  (Josh.  xv.  8; 
comp.  Josh,  xviii.  16).  This  border  ran  throuffh 
the  valley  of  Ben  Hiunom ;  the  country  on  the 
south  of  it,  as  Bethlehem,  belonged  to  Judah; 
but  the  mountain  of  Zion,  forming  the  northern 
wall  of  the  valley,  and  occupied  by  the  Jebusites, 
appertained  to  Benjamin.  Among  the  cities  of 
Benjamin,  therefore,  is  also  mentioned  (Josh, 
xviii.  28)  'Jehus,  which  is  JerusaCem'  (comp. 
Jndg.  xix.  10;  1  Chron.  xi.  4). 

After  the  death  of  Joshua,  when  there  remained 


for  the  children  of  Israel  much  to  conquer  in 
Canaan,  the  Lord  directed  Judah  to  fight  agains* 
the  Canaanites ;  and  they  took  Jerusalem,  smote  | 
it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  it  on  fire 
(Judg.  i.  1-8).    After  that,  the  Judahites  and  the 
Benjamites  dwelt  with  the  Jebusites  at  Jerusa  \ 
lem ;  for  it  is  recorded  (Josh.  xv.  63)  that  the  | 
children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  out  the  Jebus-  j 
ites  inhabiting  Jerusalem ;  and  we  are  further 
informed  (Judg.  i.  21)  that  the  children  of  Ben- 1 
jamin  did  not  expel  them  from  Jerusalem.     Pro- , 
bably  the  Jebusites  were  removed  by  Judah  only 
from  the  lower  ftty,  but  kept  nossession  of  the 
mountain  of  Zion,  which  David  conquered  at  a 
later  period.     Jerusalem  is  not  again  mentioned 
till  the  time  of  Saul,  when  it  is  stated  ( 1  Sam. 
xvii.  54)  that  David  took  the  head  of  Goliath  and 
brought  it  to  Jerusalem.     After  David,  who  had 
prenoosly  reigned  over  Judah  alone  in  HebroD, 
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was  odled  to  rale  over  all  Israel,  he  led  lus 
forces  against  the  Jebusites,  and  conquered  the 
castle  of  Ziou,  which  Joab  first  scaled  (2  Sam. 
V.  5-9 ;  1  Chron#  xii.  4-8).  He  then  fixed  his 
abode  on  this  mountain,  and  called  it '  the  city 
of  David.'  Tliither  he  carried  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  and  there  he  bnilt  nnto  the  Lord  an 
altar  in  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Je- 
busite,  on  the  place  where  the  angel  stood  who 
threatened  Jerusalem  with  pestilence  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  15-25). 

The  reasons  which  led  David  to  fix  upon  Je- 
rusalem as  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom  have 
been  alluded  to  elsewhere  [Israel;  Judah]; 
being  chiefly,  that  it  was  in  his  own  tribe  of 
Judah,  in  which  his  influence  was  the  strongest, 
while  it  was  the  nearest  to  the  other  tribes  of  any 
site  he  could  have  chosen  in  Judah.  The  pe- 
culiar strength  also  of  the  situation,  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  a  natural  trench  of  valleys,  could 
not  be  without  weight 

The  promise  made  to  David  received  its  ac- 
complishment when  Solomon  built  his  temple 
mpon  Mount  Moriah.  Bv  him  and  his  father  Je- 
rusalem had  been  made  the  imperial  residence  of 
the  king  of  all  Israel:  and  the  temple,  often 
called  '  the  house  of  Jehovah,'  constituted  it  at 
the  same  time  the  residence  of  the  King  of  kings, 
the  supreme  head  of  the  theocratical  state,  whose 
vicegerents  the  human  kings  were  taught  to  re- 
gard themselves.  It  now  belonged,  even  less 
than  a  town  of  the  Levites,  to  a'particnlar  tribe: 
it  was  the  centre-of  all  civil  and  religious  affairs, 
the  very  place  of  which  Moses  spoke,  Dent, 
xii.  5 :  *  The  place  which  the  Lord  your  God 
shall  choose  out  of  all  your  tribes  to  put  his  name 
there,  even  unto  his  habitation  shall  ye  seek,  and 
thither  thou  Rhalt  come'  (comp.  ix.  6 ;  xlii.  14; 
xiv.  23;  xvi.  11-16;  Ps.  cxxii.). 

The  importance  and  splendour  of  Jerusalem 
were  considerably  lessened  after  the  death  of 
Solomon ;  under  whose  son,  Rehoboam,  ten  of  the 
tribes  rebelled,  Judah  and  Benjamin  only  re- 
maining in  their  allegiance.  Jerusalem  was  then 
only  the  capital  of  the  very  small  state  of  Judah. 
And  when  Jeroboam  instituted  the  worship  of 
golden  calves  in  Beth-el  and  Dan,  the  ten  tribes 
went  no  longer  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  and 
sacrifice  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (I  Kings  xiL 
26-30). 

AAer  this  time  the  history  of  Jerusalem  is 
continued  in  the  history  of  Judah,  for  which  the 
second  hook  of  the  Kings  and  of  the  Chronicles 
are  the  principal  sources  of  information. 

After  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  almost  alternately  ruled  b^  good 
kings,  *  who  did  that  which  was  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,'  and  by  such  as  were  idolatrous 
and  evil  disposed ;  and  the  reign  of  the  same  king 
often  varied  and  was  by  turns  good  or  evil.  The 
condition  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  Jerusalem  in 
particular  as  its  metropolis,  was  very  much  af- 
fected by  these  mutations.  Under  good  kings 
the  city  nourished,  and  under  bad  kings  it  suffered 
greatly.  Under  Rehoboam  (B.C.  973)  it  was 
conquered  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  who  pil- 
laged the  treasures  of  the  temple  (2  Chron.  xii. 
9).  Under  Amaziah  it  was  taken  by  Jehoash, 
king  of  Israel,  who  broke  down  400  cubits  of  the 
wall  of  the  city,  and  took  all  the  gold  and  silver. 
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and  all  the  ressels  that  were  found  in  the  temple 
(2  Kings  xiv.  13,  I4\  Uzziah,  son  of  Amaziah, 
who  at  first  reigned  well,  built  towers  in  Jeru- 
salem at  the  comer-gate,  at  the  valley-eate,  and 
at  the  turning  of  the  wall,  and  fortified  them 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  9).  His  son.  Jotham,  built  the 
high  gate  of  the  temple,  ana  reared  up  manv 
other  structures  (2  Chron.  xxviL  3, 4).  Hezekiah 
(b.c.  728)  added  to  the  other  honours  of  his  reign 
that  of  an  improrer  of  Jerusalem.  His  most 
eminent  work  in  that  character  was  the  stopping 
of  the  upper  course  of  Gihon,  and  bringing  its 
waters  by  a  subterraneous  aqueduct  to  the  west 
side  of  the  city  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  30).  This  work 
is  inferred,  from  2  Kings  xx.,  to  have  been  of 
great  importance  to  Jerusalem,  as  it  cut  off  a 
supply  of  water  from  any  besieging  enemy,  and 
bestowed  it  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
Hezekiah's  son,  Manasseh,  in  his  later  and  b^t 
years,  bnilt  a  strong  and  veir  high  wall  on  the 
west  side  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxxili.  14). 
The  works  in  the  city  connected  with  the  names 
of  the  succeeding  kings  of  Judah  were,  so  far  as 
recorded,  confin^  to  the  defilement  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord  by  bad  kings,  and  its  purgation  by 
good  kings,  till  about  100  years  after  Manasseh. 
when,  for  the  abounding  iniquities  of  the  nation, 
the  city  and  temple  were  abandoned  to  destruc- 
tion. After  a  siege  of  three  years,  Jerusalem 
was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  razed  its 
walls,  and  destroyed  its  temple  and  palaces  with 
fire  (2  Kings  xxv. ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. ;  Jer.  xxxix.). 
Thus  was  Jerusalem  smitten  with  the  calamity 
which  Moses  had  projjhesied  would  befal  it,  if 
the  people  would  not  keep  the  commandments  of 
the  Lonl,  but  broke  his  covenant  (Lev.  xxvi.  14; 
Dent  xxviii.). 

But  God,  before  whom  a  thousand  yean  aro 
as  one  day,  gave  to  the  aflSicted  people  a  glimpse 
beyond  the  present  calamity  and  retributive  judg- 
ment, into  a  distant  futurity.  The  same  prophets 
who  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  also 
announced  the  consolations  of  a  coming  time. 

Moses  had  long  before  predicted  that  if  in  the 
land  of  their  captivity  they  repented  of  their  evil, 
they  should  be  brought  back  agsun  to  the  land 
oat  of  which  they  had  been  cast  (Deut  xxx. 
1-5;  comp.  1  Kings  viii.  46-53;  Neh.  i.  8,  9). 
The  Lord  also,  through  Isaiah,  condescended  to 
point  out  the  agency  through  which  the  restora- 
tion of  the  holy  city  was  to  be  aooomplished,  and 
even  named  long  before  his  hirth  the  rery  person, 
Cyrus,  under  whose  orders  this  was  to  be  effected 
(Isa.  xliv.  28;  comp.  Jer.  ilL  2,  7,  8;  xxiii.  3; 
xxxi.  10  ;  xxxii.  36,  37). 

Among  the  remarkably  precise  indications 
should  he  mentioned  that  m  which  Jeremiah 
(xxv.  9, 12)  limits  the  duration  of  Judah's  cap- 
tivitv  to  70  years. 

These  encouragements  were  continued  through^ 
the  prophets,  who  themselves  shared  the  cap- 
tiyity.  Of  this  number  was  Daniel  (ix.  16, 19), 
who  lived  to  see  the  reign  of  Qrrus,  king  of 
Persia  (Dan.  x.  1),  and  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prayer.  It  was  in  tiie  year  b.o.  636,  *  in  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,'  that  in  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecv  of  Jeremiah,  the  Lord  stirred  up  the 
spirit  of  this  prince,  who  made  a  proclamation 
throughout  all  his  kingdom,  exprened  in  th<'se 
remarkable  words :  *  The  Lord  God  of  heaven 
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hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and 
he  has  charaed  me  to  build  him  a  house  at  Jeru- 
saleMj  which  is  in  Judah.  Who  is  there  among 
YOU  of  all  his  people  ?  his  God  be  with  him,  and 
let  him  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  build  the  house 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel '  (Ezra  i.  2,  3).  This 
important  call  was  answered  by  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  particularly  priests  and  Le- 
vitcs ;  and  the  many  who  declined  to  quit  their 
houses  and  possessions  in  Babylonia,  committed 
valuable  gifts  to  the  hands  of  their  more  zealous 
'brethren.  Cyrus  also  caused  the  sacred  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
taken  from  the  temple  to  be  restored  to  Shesh- 
bazzar,  the  prince  of  Judah,  who  took  them  to 
Jerusalem,  followed  by  42,360  people,  beside 
their  servants,  of  whom  there  were  7337  (Ezra 
i.  5-11). 

On  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem  they  contributed 
according  to  their  ability  to  rebuild  the  temple ; 
Jeshua,  the  priest,  and  Zerubbabel,  reared  up  an 
altar  to  offer  banit-ofTerings  thereon ;  and  when 
in  the  following  year  the  foundation  was  laid  of 
the  new  house  of  God, '  the  people  shoated  for 
joy,  bat  many  of  the  Levites  who  had  seen  the 
first  temple  wept  with  a  loud  voice '  (Ezra  iii. 
2,  12).  When  the  Samaritans  expressed  a- wish 
to  share  in  t&e  pious  labour,  Zerubbabel  declined 
the  offer ;  and  in  revenge  the  Samaritans  sent  a 
deputation  to  king  Artaxerxes  of  Persia,  carrying 
a  presentment  in  which  Jerusalem  was  described 
as  a  rebellious  city  of  old  time,  which,  if  re- 
built, and  its  walls  set  up  again,  would  not  pay 
toll,  tribute,  and  custqpi,  and  would  thus  enda- 
mage the  public  revenue.  The  deputation  suc- 
ceeded, ana  Artakerxes  ordered  that  the  building 
of  the  temple  should  cease.  The  interruption 
thus  caused  lasted  to  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Darius  (Ezra  iv.  24),  when  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua,  supported  by  the  prophets  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  again  resumed  the  work,  and  would 
not  cease,  though  cautioned  by  the  Persian  go- 
vernor of  Judsea.  On  the  matter  coming  before 
Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  Jews  reminding  him 
of  the  permission  given  by  Gyrus,  he  decided  in 
their  favour,  and  idso  ordered  that  the  expenses 
of  the  work  should  be  defraved  out^of  the  public 
revenue  (Ezra  vi.  8).  In  the  sixth'  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  the  temple  was  finished,  when 
they  kept  the  Feast  of  Dedication  with  great  joy, 
and  next  celebrated  the  Passover  (Ezravi.  15, 
16,  19).  Afterwards,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
second  Artaxerxes,  Ezra,  a  descendant  of  Aaron, 
came  up  to  Jerusalem,  accompanied  by  a  large 
number  of  Jews  who  had  remained  in  Babylon. 
He  was  highly  patronised  by  the  king,  who  not 
only  made  him  a  large  present  in  gold  and  silver, 
but  published  a  decree  enjoining  all  treasurers 
of  Judsea  speedily  to  do  whatever  Ezra  should 
require  of  them ;  allowing  him  to  collect  money 
throughout  the  whole  province  of  Babylon  for 
the  wants  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  also 

E'ving  him  fbll  power  to  appoint  magistrates  in 
s  country  to  pnd^  the  people  (Ezra  vii.  viii.). 
At  a  later  period,  in  the  twentieth  ^ear  of  king 
Artaxerxes,  Nehemiah,  who  was  his  cupbearer, 
obtained  permission  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  and 
to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  its 
wall,  which  he  happily  accomplished,  despite  of 
all  the  opposition  which  he  received  from  the 
or  Israel  (Neb.  L  ii.  iv.  vi.).    The  dty 
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was  then  capacious  and  large,  but  the  people  in 
it  were  few,  and  many  houses  lay  still  in  ruins 
(Neh.  vii.  4).  At  Jerusalem  dwelt  the  rulers  of 
the  people  and  *  certain  of  the  children  of  Judah 
and  of  the  children  of  Benjamin ;'  but  it  was  now 
determined  that  the  rest  of  the  people  shotild  cast 
lots  to  bring  one  of  ten  to  the  capital  (Neh.  xi 
l-4\  All  strangers,  Samaritans,  Ammonites, 
Moabites,  ftc,  were  removed,  to  keep  the  chosen 
people  from  pollution ;  ministers  were  appointed 
to  tne  temple,  and  the  service  was  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Moses  (Ezrax. ;  Neh.  viii. 
X.  xii.  xiii.).  Of  the  Jerusalem  thus  by  such 
great  and  long-continued  exertions  restored,  very 
splendid  prophecies  were  uttered  by  those  pro- 
phets who  fiourished  after  the  exile :  the  general 
purport  of  which  was  to  describe  the  temple  and 
city  as  destined  to  be  glorified  fkr  beyond  the 
former,  by  the  advent  of  the  long  and  eagerly 
expected  Messiah,  *  the  desire  of  all  nations ' 
(Zech.  ix.  9;  xii.  10;  xiii.  3;  Hagg.  il  6,  7 ; 
Mai.  iii.  11).  , 

Thus  fkr  the  Old  Testament  has  been  our 
guide  in  the  notices  of  Jerusalem.  For  what 
follows,  down  to  its  destruction  by  the  Romans, 
we  must  draw  chiefly  upon  Josephus,  and  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees.  The  difficulty  here,  as 
before,  is  to  separate  what  properly  belongs  to 
Jerusalem  fVom  that  which  belongs  to  the  country 
at  large.  For  as  Jerusalem  was  invariably  af- 
fected by  whatever  movement  took  place  in  the 
country  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  its  history 
might  be  made,  and  often  has  been  made,  the 
history  of  Palestine. 

It  is  said  by  Josephus,  that,  when  the  do- 
minion of  this  part  of  the  world  passed  from  the 
Persians  to  the  Greeks,  Alexander  the  Great  ad- 
vanced against  Jerusalem  to  punish  it  for  tiie 
fidelity  to  the  Persians  which  it  had  manifested 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre. 
His  hostile  purposes,  however,  were  averted  by 
the  appearance  of  the  high-priest  Jaddua  at  the 
bead  of  a  train  of  priests  in  their  sacred  vesv 
iiients.  Alexander  recognised  in  him  the  figure 
which  in  a  dream  had  encouraged  him  to  under- 
take the  conquest  of  Asia.  He  therefore  treated 
him  with  respect  and  reverence,  spared  the  city 
against  which  his  wrath  had  been  kindled,  and 
granted  to  the  Jews  high  and  important  privi- 
le^>  The  historian  adds  that  the  high-priest 
&iled  not  to  apprise  the  conqueror  of  those  pro- 
phecies in  Daniel  by  which  his  successes  had 
been  predicted.  The  whole  of  this  story  is,  how- 
ever, liable  to  suspicion,  from  the  absence  of  any 
notice  of  the  circumstance  in  the  histories  of 
this  campugn  which  we  possess. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon 
(b.c.  324),  Ptolemy  surprised  Jerusalem  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  when  the  Jews  would  not  fight, 
plundered  the  city,  and  carried  away  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  to  £§7pt,  where,  how- 
ever, from  the  estimation  in  which  the  Jews  of 
this  period  were  held  as  citizens,  important  pri- 
vileges were  bestowed  upon  ihem.  In  the 
contests  which  afterwards  followed  for  the  pos- 
session of  Syria  (including  Palestine),  Jerusalem 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly  injured, 
and  was  even  spared  when  Ptolemy  gave  up 
Samaria,  Acco,  Joppa,  and  Gaza  to  pillage.  The 
contest  was  ended  bv  the  treaty  in  ii.c.  30S, 
which  annexed  the  whole  of  Palestine,  together 
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with  Arabia  PetnEa  and  CkBle-Syria,  to  Egypt 
Under  easy  subjection  to  the  Ptolemies  the  Jews 
remained  in  much  tranquillity  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  in  which  the  principal  incident, 
as  regards  Jerusalem  itself,  was  the  visit  which 
was  paid  to  it,  in  b.c  245,  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
on  his  return  from  his  yictories  in  the  East  He 
offered  many  sacrifices,  and  made  magnificent 
presents  to  the  temple.  In  the  wars  between 
Antiochus  the  Great  and  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
from  B.C.  221  to  197,  JudsE^  could  not  fail  to 
suffer  severely ;  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  incident  in  which  Jerusalem  was  principally 
concerned  till  the  alleged  visit  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator  in  b.c.  211.  He  offered  sacrifice  and 
gave  rich  gifts  to  the  temple,  but,  venturing  to 
enter  the  sanctuary,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  high-priest,  he  was  seized  with  a  supei^ 
natural  dread,  and  fied  in  terror  from  the  place. 
It  is  said  that  on  his  return  to  Egypt  he  vented 
his  rage  on  the  Jews  of  Aleitandria  in  a  very 
barbarous  manner  [Alexandria].  But  the  whole 
sWy  of  his  visit  and  its  results  rests  upon  the 
sole  authority  of  the  third  book  of  Maccabees 
(chaps,  i.  and  iL),  and  is  therefore  not  entitled  to 
implicit  credit  Towards  the  end  of  this  war  the 
Jews  seemed  to  favour  the  cause  of  Antiochus ; 
and  after  he  had  subdued  the  neighbouring 
oooutry,  they  voluntarily  tendered  their  submis- 
sion, and  rendered  their  assistance  in  expelling 
the  Egyptian  garrison  from  Mount  Zion.  For 
this  conduct  they  were  rewarded  by  many  im- 
portant privileges  by  Antiochus. 

Under  their  new  masters  the  Jews  enjoyed  for 
a  time  nearly  as  much  tranquillity  as  under  the 
fl«Derally  benign  and  liberal  government  of  the 
Ptolemies.  But  in  b.c.  1 76,  Seleucus  Philopator, 
hearing  that  great  treasures  were  hoarded  up  in 
the  temple,  and  being  distressed  for  money  to 
carry  on  his  wars,  sent  his  treasurer,  Heliodoms, 
pa  brin^  away  these  treasures.  But  this  per- 
sonage IS  reported  to  have  been  so  frightened  and 
stricken  by  an  apparition  that  he  relinquished 
the  attempt ;  and  Seleucus  left  the  Jews  in  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  His 
brother  and  successor,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  how- 
ever, was  of  another  mind.  He  took  up  the 
design  of  reducing  them  to  a  conformity  of 
manners  and  religion  with  other  nations;  or,  in 
other  words,  of  abolishing  those  distinctive  fea- 
tures which  made  the  Jews  a  peculiar  people, 
socially  separated  from  all  others.  This  design 
was  odious  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
although  there  were  many  among  the  higher 
classes  who  regarded  it  with  fkvonr.  Of  thb 
way  of  thinking  wss  Menelaus,  whom  Antiochus 
had  made  a  high-priest,  and  who  was  expelled, 
by  the  orthodox  Jews  with  ignominy,  in  b.c. 
169,  when  they  heard  the  joytul  news  that  An- 
tiochus had  been  slain  in  Egypt.  The  mmour 
proved  untrue,  and  Antiochus  on  his  return 
punished  them  by  plundering  and  profaning  the 
temple.  Worse  evils  befel  them  two  years  after : 
for  Antiochus,  out  of  humour  at  being  compelled 
by  the  Romans  to  abandon  his  designs  upon 
Egypt,  sent  his  chief  collector  of  tribute,  Apol- 
)onius,  with  a  detachment  of  22,000  men,  to  vent 
his  rage  on  Jerusalem.  This  person  plundered 
the  city,  and  razed  its  walls,  with  the  stones  of 
which  he  built  a  citadel  that  commanded  the 
temple  mount    A  statue  of  Jupiter  was  set  up 
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in  the  temple ;  the  peculiar  observanoes  of  the 
Jewish  law  were  abolished ;  and  a  persecution 
was  commenced  against  all  who  adhered  to  these 
observances,  and  refused  to  sacrifice  to  idols. 
Jerusalem  was  deserted  by  priests  and  people, 
and  the  daily  sacrifice  at  the  altar  was  entirely 
discontinued. 

This  led  to  the  celebrated  revolt  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, who,  after  an  arduous  and  sanguinary 
struggle,  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem  (&c. 
\63%  and  repaired  and  purified  the  temple,  which 
was  then  dilapidated  and  deserted.  The  sacri- 
fices were  then  recommenced,  exactly  three  years 
after  the  temple  had  been  d^cate^  to  Jupiter 
Olj^mpius.  The  castle,  however,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Syrians,  and  long  proved  a  sore 
annoyance  to  the  Jews ;  but  at  length,  in  &c. 
142,  it  was  taken  by  Simon  Maccabsus,  who 
demolished  it  altogether,  that  it  might  not  again 
be  used  against  the  Jews  by  their  enemies. 
Simon  then  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the 
mountain  on  which  the  temple  stood,  and  built 
there  a  palace  for  himself,  which  was  strengthened 
and  enlarged  by  Herod  tiie  Great,  who  odled  it 
the  castie  of  Antonia,  under  which  name  it  makes 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Jewish  wars  with  the 
Romans. 

Of  Jerusalem  itself  we  find  nothing  of  conse- 
quence till  it  was  taken  by  Pompey  in  tiie 
summer  of  B.a  63,  and  on  the  very  day  observed 
by  the  Jews  as  one  of  lamentation  and  fasting,  in 
commemoration  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Twelve  thousand  Jews  were 
massacred  in  the  templ^oourts,  including  many 
priests,  who  died  at  tne  very  altar  rather  than 
suspend  the  sacred  rites.  On  this  occauon 
Pompey,  attended  bv  his  generals,  went  into  the 
temple  and  viewed  the  sanctuary ;  but  be  left  un- 
touched all  its  treasures  and  sacred  things,  while 
the  walls  of  the  city  itself  were  demolished. 
From  this  time  the  Jews  are  to  be  considered  as 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  The  trea- 
sures which  Pompey  had  spared  were  s^zed  a 
few  years  after  (b.c.  51)  by  Crassus.  In  the 
year  bx.  43,  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  Pompey 
had  demolished,  were  rebuilt  by  Antipater,  the 
fisther  of  that  Herod  the  Great  under  whom 
Jerusalem  was  destined  to  assume  the  new  and 
more  magnificent  aspect  which  it  bore  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  which  constituted  the  Jeru- 
salem which  Josephus  describes.  The  temple  ! 
itself  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  | 
Great,  with  a  magnificence  exceeding  that  of 
Solomon's  (Mark  xiii.  1 ;  John  ii.  20 ;  see 
Tbmfle).  It  was  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  as 
thus  rebuilt,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  city  as  thus  > 
improved,  that  the  Saviour  of  men  walked  up  i 
and  down.  Here  he  taught,  here  he  wrought 
miracles,  here  he  sufiered;  and  this  was  the  i 
temple  whose  'goodly  stones'  the  apostle  ad- 
mired (Mark  xiii.  1),  and  of  which  he  foretold 
that  ere  the  existing  generation  bad  passed  away 
not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another. 

Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  this 
greatness,  as  if  to  enhance  the  misery  of  its  over- 
throw. So  soon  as  the  Jews  had  set  the  scaI  to 
their  formal  rejection  of  Christ,  by  putting  him 
to  death,  and  invoking  the  responsibility  of  his 
blood  upon  the  heads  of  themselves  and  of  their 
children  (Matt,  xxvii.  25),  its  doom  went  forth. 
After  having  been  the  scene  of  horrors  vithoot 
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example,  it  was,  in  a.d.  70,  al>andoxied  to  tbe 
Romans,  who  razed  the  city  and  temple  to  the 
ground,  leaving  only  three  of  the  towers  and  a 
part  of  the  western  wall  to  show  how  strong  a 
place  the  Roman  arms  had  overthrown.  Since 
then  the  holy  city  has  lain  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  will  so  remain  '  until  the  times  of 
the  Gentiles  are  fulfilled/ 

Modern  History. — The  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans  did  not  cause  the  site  to  be 
utterly  forsaken :  but  for  a  considerable  period 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  history.  Up  to  a.d. 
131  the  Jews  remained  tolerably  quiet  The 
then  emperor,  Adrian,  among  other  measures  of 
precautioa.  ordered  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt  as  a 
fortified  place  wherewith  to  keep  in  check  the 
whole  Jewish  population.  The  works  had  made 
some  progress,  when  the  Jews,  unable  to  endure 
the  idea  mat  their  holy  city  should  be  occupied 
by  foreigners,  and  that  strange  gods  should  be 
set  up  within  it,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion 
under  the  notorious  Barchochebas,  who  claimed 
to  be  the  Messiah.  His  success  was  at  first  very 
great ;  but  he  was  crushed  before  the  tremendous 
power  of  die  Romans,  so  soon  as  it  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  him ;  and  a  war  scarcely 
infenor  in  horror  to  that  under  Vespasian  and 
Titbs  was,  like  it,  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  Jews  had  ob- 
tamed  possession.  This  was  in  a.d.  135,  ft-om 
which  period  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews  has 
been  often  dated.  The  Romans  then  finished 
the  city  according  to  their  first  intention.  It 
was  made  a  Roman  colony,  inhabited  wholly  by 
foreigners,  the  Jews  being  forbidden  to  approach 
it  on  pain  of  death :  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capito- 
linns  was  erected  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  the  old 
name  of  Jerusalem  was  sought  to  be  supplanted 
by  that  of  ^lia  Capitolina,  conferred  upon  it  in 
honour  of  the  emperor,  ^lius  Adrianus,  and 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  This  name  was  retained 
for  some  time  by  the  Mohammedans ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  thejr  recovered  the  citv  from  the 
Crusaders  that  it  became  generally  known 
among  them  by  the  name  of  £1-Khuds — the 
holy — which  it  still  bears. 

I'  rom  the  rebuilding  by  Adrian  the  history  of 
Jerusalem  is  almost  a  blank  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  when  its  history,  as  a  place  of  extreme 
solicitude  and  interest  to  the  Christian  church, 
properly  begins.  Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  City 
now  became  common  and  popular.  Such  a  pil- 
grimage was  undertaken  in  a.d.  326  by  the  em- 
peror's mother  Helena,  then  in  the  8l)th  year  of 
her  age,  who  built  churches  on  the  alleged  site  of 
the  nativity  at  Betlilehem,  and  of  the  resurrec- 
tion on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  example  may 
probably  have  excited  her  son  to  the  discovery  of 
the  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  to  the  erection 
of  a  church  thereon.  He  removed  the  temple  of 
Venus,  with  which,  in  studied  insult,  the  site 
had  been  encumbered.  The  holy  sepulchre  was 
ihen  purified,  and  a  magnificent  church  was,  by 
his  order,  built  over  and  around  the  sacred  spot. 
This  temple  was  completed  and  dedicated  with 
great  solemnity  in  a.d.  335.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  spot  thus  singled  out  is  the  same  which 
has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  the  place  in  which 
Christ  was  entombed ;  but  the  correctness  of  the 
identification  then  made  has  been  of  late  years 
much  disputed. 
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By  CoDstantftie  the  edict,  excluding  Hhe  Jews 
from  the  city  of  their  fiithers'  sepulchres,  was  so 
far  repealed  that  they  were  allowed  to  enter  it 
once  a-year  to  wail  over  the  desolation  of  *  the 
holy  and  beautiful  house '  in  which  their  fathers 
worshipped  God.  When  the  nephew  pf  Constan- 
tine,  the  Emperor  Julian,  abandoned  Christianity 
for  the  old  Paganism,  he  endeavoured,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  to  conciliate  the  Jews.  He  allowed 
them  free  access  to  the  city,  and  permitted  them 
to  rebuild  their  temple.  They  accordingly  began 
to  lay  the  foundations  in  a.d.  3G2 ;  but  the  speedy 
death  of  the  emperor  probably  occasioned  that 
abandonment  of  the  attempt  which  contemporary' 
writers  ascribe  to  supernatural  hlnderances.  The 
edicts  seem  then  to  have  been  renewed  which  ex- 
cluded the  Jews  from  the  city,  except  on  the  day 
of  annual  wailing. 

In  the  following  centuries  the  roads  to  Zion 
were  thronged  with  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
Christendom.  After  much  struggle  of  conflicting 
dignities,  the  *  holy  city'  was,  in  a.d.  451,  de- 
clared a  patriarchate  by  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon.  In  the  next  century  it  found  a  second 
Constantine  in  Justinian,  who  ascended  the  throne 
A.D.  527.  He  repaired  and  enriched  the  former 
structures,  and  built  upon  Mount  Moriah  a  mag- 
nificent church  to  the  Virgin,  as  a  memorial  of 
the  persecution  of  Jesus  in  the  temple. 

In  A.D.  614  the  Persians  took  it  by  storm,  and 
slew  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  and  inflicted 
much  injury  on  the  buildings. 

Their  inroad  was  speedily  repaired.  But  in 
A.D.  636  it  fell  into  tne  hands  of  a  more  for- 
midable enemy,  the  Khalif  Omar.  By  bis  orders 
the  magnificent  mosque  which* still  bears  his 
name  was  built  upon  Mount  Moriah,  upon  the 
site  of  the  Jewish  temple. 

Jerusalem  remained  in  possession  of  the  Ara- 
bians, and  was  occasionally  visited  by  Christian 
pilgrims  from  Europe,  till  towards  the  year  1000, 
when  a  ceneral  belief  that  the  second  coming  of 
the  Saviour  was  near  at  hand  drew  pilgrims  in 
unwonted  crowds  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  sight, 
by  such  large  numbers,  of  the  holy  place  in  the 
hands  of  infidels,  the  exaction  of  tribute  by  the 
Moslem  ^vemment,  and  the  insults  to  which 
the  pilgrims,  often  of  the  highest  rank,  were 
exposed  from  the  Moslem  rabble,  excited  an  ex- 
traordinary ferment  in  Europe,  and  led  to  those 
remarkable  expeditions  for  recovering  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  Mohammedans,  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Crusades,  will  always  fill  a  most 
important  and  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1099,  the  Crusaders, 
under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  appeared  l)efore 
Jerusalem,  which  was  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  the  Fatemite  khalifs  of  Egypt 

After  a  siege  of  forty  days  the  holy  city  was 
taken  by  storm  on  the  15th  day  of  July  •  iind  a 
dreadful  massacre  of  the  Moslem  inhabitaijts  fol- 
lowed, without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  As  soon 
as  order  was  restored,  and  the  city  cleared  of  the 
dead,  a  regular  government  was  established  by' 
the  election  of  Godfrey  as  king  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Christians  kept  possession  of  Jerusalem 
eighty-eight  years.  During  this  long  period  they 
appear  to  have  erected  several  churches  and 
many  convents.  Of  the  latter  few,  if  any,  traces 
remain ;  and  of  the  former,  save  one  or  two  ruins, 
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the  charch  of  the  holy  sepnlchre,  vhich  fhey  re- 
built, is  the  only  memorial  which  attests  the 
existence  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jernsalem. 
In  A.D.  1 187  the  holy  city  was  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  the  Christians  by  the  Saltan  Saladin. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  day  Jerusalem 
lias  remained,  with  slight  intermption,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Moslems.  On  the  threatened  siege 
by  Kidiard  of  England  in  1192,  Saladin  took 
great  pains  in  strengthening  its  defences.  New 
walls  and  bulwarks  were  erected,  and  deep 
trenches  cut,  and  in  six  months  the  town  was 
stronger  than  it  ever  had  been»  and  the  works 
had  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  a  rock.  But  in 
A.D.  1219  the  Saltan  Melek  el-Moaddin  of  Da- 
mascus, who  then  had  possession  of  Jerusalem, 
ordered  all  the  walls  ana  towers  to  be  demolished, 
except  the  citadel  and  the  enclosure  of  the 
roosque,  lest  the  Franks  should  again  become 
masters  of  the  city  and  find  it  a  place  of  strength. 
In  this  defenceless  state  Jerusalem  continued  till 
it  was  delivered  over  to  the  Christians  in  conse- 
(juence  of  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  Frederick  II., 
in  A.D.  1229,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
walls  should  not  be  rebuilt.  Yet  ten  years  later 
(a.d.  1239^  the  barons  and  knights  of  Jerusalem 
began  to  build  the  walls  anew,  and  to  erect  a 
strong  fortress  on  the  west  of  the  city.  But  the 
works  were  interrupted  by  the  emir  David  of 
Kerek,  who  seized  the  city,  strangled  the  Chris- 
tian iiihabitants,  and  cast  down  the  newly  erected 
walls  and  fortress.  Four  years  after,  however 
(a.d.  1243),  Jerusalem  was  again  made  over  to 
the  Christians  without  any  restriction,  and  the 
works  appear  to  have  been  restored  and  com- 
pleted ;  for  they  are  mentioned  as  existing  when 
the  c|ty  was  stormed  by  the  wild  Kharismian 
hordes  in  the  following  year;  shortly  after  which 
the  city  reverted  for  the  last  time  into  the  hands 
of  its  Mohammedan  masters,  who  have  kept  it 
to  the  present  day. 

From  this  time  Jerusalem  appears  to  have  sunk 
very  much  in  political  and  military  importance; 
and  it  is  scarcely  named  in  the  history  of  the 
Memluk  sultans  who  reigned  over  Egypt  and  the 
greater  part  of  Syria  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  At  length,  with  the  rest  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  it  passsd  under  the  sway  of  the 
Turkish  sultan  Selim  I.,  who  paid  a  hasty  visit 
to  the  holy  land  from  Damascus  after  his  return 
from  Egypt  From  that  time  Jerusalem  has 
formed  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  during 
this  peri(Hl  has  been  subject  to  few  vicissitudes ; 
its  history  is  accordingly  barren  of  incident 
The  present  walls  of  the  city  were  erected  by 
Suleiman  the  Mag;nificent,  the  successor  of  Selim, 
in  A.D.  1542,  as  is  attested  by  an  inscription  over 
the  Jaffa  gate.  So  lately  as  a.d.  1808,  the  church 
of  the  holy  sepulchre  was  partially  consumed  by 
fire;  but  the  damage  was  repaired  with  great 
labour  and  expense  b^  September,  1810,  and  liie 
traveller  now  finds  m  this  imposing  fabric  no 
traces  of  the  recent  calamity. 

In  A.D.  1832  Jerusalem  became  subject  to 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  pasha  of  E^pt,  the  holy 
city  opening  its  ^tes  to  him  without  a  siege. 
During  the  great  insurrection  in  the  districts  of 
Jerusalem  and  Nabulus,  in  1834,  the  insurgents 
seized  upon  Jerusalem,  and  held  possession  of  it 
for  a  time ;  but  by  the  vigorous  operations  of  the 
government,  order  was  soon  restored,  and  the  city 
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reverted  quietly  to  its  allegiance  on  the  approach 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha  with  his  troops.  In  1841 
Mohammed  Ali  was  deprived  of  all  his  Syrian 
possessions  by  Europ>ean  interference,  and  Jeru- 
salem was  again  subjected  to  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, under  which  it  now  remains.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  happier  for  the  change.  The  only 
subsequent  event  of  interest  has  been  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Protestant  bishopric  at  Jerusalem 
by  the  English  and  Prussian  governments,  and 
the  erection  upon  Mount  Ziou  of  a  church,  cal- 
culated to  hold  500  persons,  for  the  celebration 
of  divine  worship  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Engluh  church. 

General  Topoorapht. — Jerusalem  lies  near 
the  summit  of  a  broad  mountain-ridge,  extending, 
without  interruption,  from  the  plain  of  E^raelon 
to  a  line  drawn  between  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  or,  more  properly,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  extending  as  fiir  south  as  to  Jebel 
Ar&if  in  the  Desert,  where  it  sinks  down  at  once 
to  the  level  of  the  great  western  plateau.  This 
tract,  which  is  everywhere  not  less  than  from 
20  to  25  geographical  miles  in  breadth,  forms 
the  precipitous  western  wall  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  every- 
where rocky,  uneven,  and  mountainous ;  and  is, 
moreover,  cut  up  by  deep  valleys  which  run  east 
or  west  on  either  side  towards  the  Jordan  or  the 
Mediterranean.  The  line  of  division,  or  water- 
shed, between  the  waters  of  these  valleys,  follows 
for  the  most  part  the  height  of  land  along  the 
rid^ ;  yet  not  so  but  that  the  heads  of  the  valleys, 
which  run  off  in  differient'  directions,  often  inter- 
lap  for  a  considerable  distance.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, a  valley  which  descends  to  the  Jordan 
often  has  its  head  a  mile  or  two  westwanl  of  the 
commencement  of  other  valleys  which  run  to  the 
western  sea. 

From  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  onwards 
toward  the  south,  the  mountainous  country  rises 
gradually,  forming  the  tract  aucientlv  known  as 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judah;  until,  ii. 
the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  it  attiuns  an  elevation  of 
nearly  3000  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea.  Further  north,  on  a  line  drawn 
from  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the 
true  west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  about 
2500  Paris  feet ;  and  here,  close  upon  the  water- 
shed, lies  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Its  mean  geo- 
graphical position  is  in  lat  SI''  46'  43"  N.,  and 
long.  35^  IS'  E.  from  Greenwich. 

The  surfiice  of  the  elevated  promontory,  on 
which  the  city  stands,  slopes  somewhat  steeply 
towards  the  east,  terminating  on  the  brink  of  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  From  the  northern  part, 
near  the  present  Damascus  gate,  a  depression  or 
shallow  wady  runs  in  a  southern  direction, 
having  on  the  west  the  ancient  hills  of  Akra  and 
Zion,  and  on  the  east  the  lower  ones  of  Bezetha 
and  Moriah.  Between  the  hills  of  Akra  and 
Zion  another  depression  or  shallow  wady  (still 
ea^  to  be  traced)  comes  down  from  near  the 
Jafla  gate,  and  joins  the  former.  It  then  con- 
tinues obliquely  down  the  slope,  but  with  a 
deeper  bed,  in  a  southern  direction,  quite  to  the 
pool  of  Siloam  and  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
This  is  the  ancient  Tyropceon.  West  of  its 
lower  part  Zion  rises  loftily,  lying  mostly  with- 
out the  modem  dty ;  while  on  the  east  of  the 
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TyropeBon  and  the  valley  first  mentioned  lie 
Aexetha,  Moriah,  and  Ophel,  the  last  a  long  and 
comparatively  narrow  ridge,  also  outside  of  the 
modem  city,  and  terminating  in  a  rocky  point 
over  the  pool  of  Siloam.  These  three  last  hills 
may  strictly  he  taken  as  only  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  ridge.  The  breadth  of  the  whole  site 
of  Jerusalem,  fh>m  the  brow  of  the  yalley  of 
Hinnom,  near  the  Jaffa  gate,  to  the  brink  of  the 
yalley  of  Jehoshaphat,  is  about  1020  yards,  or 
nearly  half  a  geographical  mile. 

The  country  around  Jerusalem  is  all  of  lime- 
stone formation,  and  not  particularly  fertile.  The 
rocks  everywhere  come  out  above  the  sur&oe, 
which  in  many  parts  is  also  thickly  strewed  with 
loose  stones ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  region 
is  barren  and  dreary ;  yet  the  olive  thrives  here 
abunplandy,  and  fields  of  grain  are  seen  in  the 
valleys  and  level  places,  but  they  are  less  pro- 
ductive than  in  the  region  of  Hebron  and  Na- 
bultts.  Neither  yinejrards  nor  fi^-trees  flourish 
on  the  high  ground  around  the  city,  though  the 
latter  are  found  in  the  gardens  below  Siloam,  and 
very  frequentiy  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem. 

Ancient  Jerusalem.— Every  reader  of  Scrip- 
ture feei3  a  natural  anxiety  to  form  some  notion 
of  the  appearance  and  condition  of  Jerusalem,  as 
it  existeidf  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  or  rather  as  it 
stood  before  its  destruction  by  the  Romans. 
There  are  unusual  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
satisfying  this  desire,  although  it  need  not  be  left 
altogether  unratified.  The  principal  sources  of 
these  difficulues  have  been  indicaUKi  by  different 
travellers,  and  by  none  more  forcibly  than  by 
Richardson  (  TVaveU,  ii.*25 1 ).  *  It  is  a  tantalizing 
circumstance,  however,  for  the  traveller  who 
wishes  to  recognise  in  his  walks  the  site  of  par- 
ticular buildings,  or  the  scenes  of  memorable 
events,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  objects  men- 
tioned in  the  description,  both  of  the  inspired  and 
of  the  Jewish  historian,  are  entirely  razed  from 
their  foundation,  without  leaving  a  single  trace 
or  name  behind  to  point  out  where  they  stood. 
Not  an  ancient  tower,  or  gate,  or  wall,  or  hardly 
even  a  stone,  remains.  The  foundations  are  not 
only  broken  up,  but  every  fragment  of  which 
they  were  composed  is  swept  away,  and  the  spec- 
tator looks  upon  the  bare  rock  with  hardly  a 
sprinkling  of  earth  to  point  out  her  gardens  of 
pleasure,  or  groves  of  idolatrous  devotion.' 

To  the  difficulties  originating  in  these  causes 
may  be  added  those  which  arise  from  the  many 
ambiguities  in  the  description  left  by  Josephus, 
the  only  one  which  we  possess,  and  which  must 
form  the  ground- work  of  most  of  our  notices 
respecting  the  ancient  city.  There  are  indeed 
some  manifest  errors  in  his  account,  which  the 
critical  reader  is  able  to  detect  without  having 
the  means  to  rectify. 

In  describmg  Jerusalem  as  it  stood  just  before 
its  destruction  by  the  Romans,  Josephus  states 
that  the  city  was  built  upon  two  hills,  between 
which  lay  the  valley  Tyropeeon  (Cheesemonger's 
Valley),  to  which  the  buildings  on  both  hills 
came  down.  This  valley  extended  to  the  fountain 
of  Siloam.  The  hill  on  which  the  upper  town 
stood  was  much  higher  than  the  other,  and 
straighter  in  its  extent  On  account  of  its  forti- 
fications, David  called  it  the  Fortress  or  Castle ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Josephus  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Upper  Market    The  other  hill,  on 
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which  was  situated  the  lower  town,  was  called 
Akra.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  or 
crescent  Opposite  to  Akra  was  a  third,  and 
naturally  lower  hill  (Moriah),  on  which  the 
temple  was  built;  and  between  this  and  Akra 
was  originally  a  broad  valley,  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem  filled  up  in  the  time  of 
Simon  Maocabeeus  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
the  town  with  the  temple.  At  the  same  time 
they  lowered  the  hill  Akra,  so  as  to  make  the 
temple  rise  above  it  Both  the  hills  on  which 
the  upper  and  lower  towns  stood  were  externally 
surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  and  here  there  was 
no  approach  because  of  the  precipices  on  every 
side. 

The  single  wall  which  enclosed  that  part  of 
the  city  sxirted  by  precipitous  valleys  began  at 
the  tower  of  Hippicus.  On  the  west  it  extended 
(southward)  to  a  place  called  Bethso,  and  the 
gate  of  the  Essenes ;  thence  it  kept  alona;  on  tiie 
south  to  a  point  over  against  Siloam  ;  and  thence 
on  the  east  was  carried  along  by  SolomoD's  Pool 
and  Ophla  (Ophel),  till  it  terminated  at  the 
eastern  portico  of  the  temple.  Of  the  triple 
walls,  we  are  told  that  the  first  and  oldest  of 
these  began  at  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  on  the 
northern  part,  and,  extending  (along  the  northern 
brow  of  Zion)  to  the  Xystus,  afterwards  ter- 
minated at  the  western  portico  of  the  temple. 
The  second  wall  began  at  the  gate  of  Gennath 
(apparentiy  near  Hippicus),  and,  encircling  only 
the  northern  part  of  the  city,  extended  to  the 
castie  of  Aiitonia  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
area  of  the  temple.  The  third  wall  was  built  by 
Agrippa  at  a  later  period :  it  also  had  its  begin- 
ning at  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  ran  northward  as 
fiir  as  the  tower  Psephinos ;  and  thence  sweeping 
round  towards  the  north-east  by  east,  it  turned 
afterwards  towards  the  south,  and  was  joined  to 
the  ancient  wall  at  or  in  the  valley  of  the  Kidron. 
This  wall  enclosed  the  hill  Bezetha.  From  other 
passages  we  learn  that  the  Xystus,  named  in  the 
above  descriptions,  was  an  open  place  in  the 
extreme  part  of  the  upper  city,  where  the  people 
sometimes  assembled,  and  that  a  bridge  connected 
it  with  the  temple. 

Dr.  Robinson,  in  comparing  the  information 
derived  firom  Josephus  with  his  own  more  de- 
tailed account,  declares  that  the  main  features 
depicted  by  the  Jewish  historian  may  still  be 
recognised.  *  True,*  he  says,  '  the  valley  of  the 
'Tyropceon,  and  that  between  Akra  and  Moriah, 
have  been  greatly  filled  up  with  the  rubbish  ac- 
cumulated m>m  the  repeated  desolations  of  nearly 
eighteen  centuries.  Yet  they  are  still  distinctly 
to  be  traced:  the  hills  of  Zion,  Akra,  Moriah, 
and  Bezetha,  are  not  to  be  mistaken ;  while  the 
deep  valleys  of  the  Elidron,  and  of  Hinnom,  and 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  are  permanent  natural 
features,  too  prominent  and  gigantic  indeed  to  be 
forgotten,  of  to  undergo  any  perceptible  chang^.' 

The  details  embraced  in  this  general  notice 
must  be  more  particularly  examined  in  connec- 
tion with  modem  observations ;  for  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  chief  or  only  value  of  these 
observations  consists  in  the  light  which  they 
throw  on  the  ancient  condition  and  history  of  the 
site. 

The  first  or  most  ancient  wall  appears  to  have 
enclosed  the  whole  of  Mount  Zion.  The  greater 
part  of  it,  therefore,  must  have  formed  Sie  ex* 
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terior  and  sole  wall  on  the  sontli,  overlooking 
tlie  deep  v&lleys  below  Monot  Zion ;  and  the 
northern  part  evidently  passed  from  the  tower  of 
Hippicns  on  the  west  side,  along  the  northern 
brow  of  Zion,  and  across  the  valley,  to  the 
western  side  of  the  temple  area.  It  probablv 
nearly  coincided  with  the  ancient  wall  which 
existed  before  the  time  of  David,  and  which 
enabled  the  Jebusites  to  maintain  themselves  in 
possession  of  the  upper  city,  long  after  the  lower 
city  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Israelites. 
Mount  7Aou  is  now  unwalled,  and  is  excluded 
from  the  modem  city.  No  trace  x>f  this  wall  can 
now  be  perceived,  bat  by  digging  through  the 
rubbish  the  foundations  might  perhaps  be  dis- 
covered. 

The  account  given  by  Josephcs,  of  the  second 
wall,  is  very  short  and  unsatis&ctory.  It  seems 
to  have  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  lower  city,  or 
Akra,  excepting  that  part  of  the  eastern  side  of 
it  which  fronted  the  Temple  area  on  Mount 
Moriah,  and  the  southern  side,  towards  the  valley 
which  separated  the  lower  from  the  upper  city. 
In  short,  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  external 
wall,  so  &r  as  necessary,  on  the  west  and  north, 
and  on  so  much  of  the  east  a<  wa<  not  already 
protected  by  the  strong  wall  of  the  Temple 
area. 

Although  these  were  the  only  walls  that  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  we  are  not  to 
infer  that  the  habitable  city  was  confined  within 
their  limits.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  because  the 
city  bad  extended  northward  fkr  beyond  the 
second  wall  that  a  third  was  built  to  cover  the 
defenceless  suburb:  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  unprotected  suburb^  called  6e- 
zetha,  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  This  wall 
is  described  as  havms  also  begun  at  the  tower  oi 
Hippicns :  it  ran  northward  as  far  as  to  the  tower 
Psephinos,  then  passed  down  opposite  the  sepul« 
chre  of  Helena  (queen  of  Adiabene),  and,  being 
carried  along  through  the  royal  sepulchres,  turned 
at  the  comer  tower  by  the  Fullers'  monument, 
and  ended  by  making  a  junction  with  the  ancient 
wall  at  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  It  was  be^un 
ten  or  twelve  years  after  our  Lord's  cracifixion 
by  the  elder  Herod  Agrippa,  who  desisted  fhan 
completing  it  for  fear  of  offending  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  But  the  design  was  afterwards  taken 
up  and  completed  bv  the  Jews  themselves,  al- 
though on  a  scale  of  less  strength  and  magnifi- 
cence. Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  he  discovered 
some  traces  of  this  wall,  which  are  described  in 
hisjn-eat  work. 

liie  same  writer  thinks  that  the  wall  of  the 
new  city,  the  ^lia  of  Adrian,  nearly  coincided 
with  that  of  the  present  Jerusalem. 

We  know  from  Josephus  that  the  circumference 
of  the  ancient  city  was  33  stadia,  equivalent  to 
nearly  three  and  a  half  geographical  miles.  The 
circumference  of  the  present  walls  does  not  ex- 
ceed two  and  a  half  geographical  miles ;  but  the 
extent  of  Mount  Zion,  now  without  the  walls, 
and  the  tract  on  the  north  formerly  enclosed,  or 
partly  so,  by  the  third  wall,  sufficiently  account 
for  the  difference. 

The  history  of  the  modem  walls  has  already 
been  given  in  the  sket^  of  the  modem  history  of 
the  city.  The  present  walls  have  a  solid  and 
formidable  appearance,  especially  when  cursorily 
observed  from  without;  and  they  are  strength- 
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ened,  or  rather  comaraented,  with  toven  aai4 
battlements  after  the  Saracenic  style.  They  are 
built  of  limestone,  the  stones  being  not  oon- 
monly  more  thao  a  foot  or  15  inaiea  square. 
The  height  varies  with  the  various  elevations 
of  the  ground.  The  lower  parts  are  probably 
about  25  feet  high,  while  in  more  exposed 
localities,  where  tlw  ravines  contribute  leu  to  the 
security  of  the  city,  they  have  an  elevation  of 
60  or  70  feet. 

Much  uncertainty  exists  respecting  t^  ancient 
gates  of  Jerusalem.  Many  gates  are  named  in 
Scripture ;  and  it  has  been  objected  that  they  are 
more  in  number  than  a  town  of  the  siae  of  Jeru- 
salem could  require— especially  as  they  all  occur 
within  the  extent  embraced  by  the  first  and  second 
walls,  the  third  not  then  existing.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  suggested  as  more  than  probable  that 
some  of  these  gates  were  within  the  city,  in  the 
walls  which  separated  the  town  from  the  temple, 
and  the  upper  town  firon  the  lower,  in  wmch 
gates  certainly  existed.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which  the  wall 
was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah»  it  is  difiicnlt 
to  suppose  that  more  than  the  outer  wall  was  then 
constmcted,  and  certainly  it  was  in  the  wall  then 
built  that  the  ten  or  twelve  gates  mentiooed  by 
Nehemiah  occur.  But  these  may  be  considerably 
reduced  by  supposing  that  two  or  more  of  the 
names  mentioned  were  applied  to  the  same  gate. 
If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  takei^^  no  better  dis- 
tribution of  these  gates  can  be  given  than  that 
suggested  by  Ranmer. 

A.  On  the  north  side.    ^ 

1.  The  Old  OaU,  ^bably  ai  the  north-east 
comer  (Neh.  iii.  6  ;  xii.  39). 

2.  The  Gat9  of  I^fhraim  m  Batfomin  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  7;  xxxvii.  13;  Neh.  xii.  9;  2  Chron. 
XXV.  23).  This  gate  doubtless  derived  its  names 
fWim  its  leading  to  the  territory  of  Ephraim  and 
Benjamin;  and  Dr.  Robinson  supposes  it  may 
possiblv  be  represented  by  some  traces  of  ruins 
which  he  found  on  the  site  of  the  present  gate  of 
Damascus. 

3.  The  Comer-^ate,  300  cubits  from  the  former, 
and  apparently  at  the  north-west  comer  (2  Chron. 
XXV.  9  *,  2  Kings  xiv.  13;  Zech.  xiv.  10).  Pro- 
bably the  Gate  of  the  Fumacee  is  the  same  (Neh. 
iii.  2 ;  xii  38). 

B.  On  the  west  side. 

4.  The  Valley-gate^  over  against  the  Dragon- 
fountain  of  Gihon  (Neh.  ii.  13  ;  iii.  13;  2  ClSon. 
xxxvi.  9).  It  was  probably  about  the  north-west 
corner  of  Zion,  where  there  appears  to  have  been 
always  a  gate,  and  Dr.  Robinson  supposes  it  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Gennath  of  Josephus. 

G.  On  the  south  side. 

5.  The  Dung-qate,  perhaps  the  same  as  Jo- 
sephus's  Gate  of  the  Essenes  (Neh.  ii.  13;  xii. 
31).  U  was  1000  cubits  from  the  valley-gate 
(Neh.  iii.  14),  and  the  dragon-well  was  between 
them  (Neh.  ii.  13).  This  gate  is  probably  also 
identical  with  *the  gate  between  two  wi^' (2 
Kings  XXV.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  4 ;  Lam.  ii.  7). 

6.  The  Gate  of  the  Fountain^  to  the  south-east 
(Neh.  ii.  14;  iii.  15);  the  gate  of  the  fountain 
near  the  king's  pool  (Neh.  ii.  14) ;  the  gate  of 
the  fountain  near  '  the  pool  of  Siloah  by  the  king's 
garden'  (Neh.  iii.  15).  The  same  gate  is  pro- 
bably  denoted  in  all  these  instances,  and  the 
pools  seem  to  have  been  also  the  some.    It  is  also 
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p^Mibk  tluit  this  fouDtuD-gate  was  the  nme 
O'herwise  distioguished  as  the  brick-gate  (or 
potter's  gate),  leadiog  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
\ier.  x\x\  2y  where  the  Anth.  Ver.  has  *  east-gate'). 
I>.  On  the  east  side. 

7.  The  Water^te  (Neh.  iii.  26). 

8.  The  Pruon-gatet  otherwise  me  Hortt^aie, 
ear  the  temple  (Neh.  iii.  28 ;  zil  39,  40). 

9.  The  Sieep-^tt  probably  near  Uie  sheep- 
pool  (Neh.  iii.  1-32 ;  xu.  29). 

10.  The  Ftah-gatt  was  quite  at  the  north- eaft 
(>7eh.  iii.  3 ;  xii.  39 ;  Zeph.  i.  10 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
14). 

In  the  middle  a^ea  there  api>ear  to  have  been 
two  gates  on  each  side  of  the  city,  making  eight 
in  all;  and  this  number,  being  only  two  short 
of  those  assigned  ill  the  above  estimate  to  the 
ancient  Jerusalem,  seems  to  vindicate  that  esti- 
mate from  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it. 

On  the  west  side  were  two  plates,  of  which  the 
principal  was  the  Gate  of  David,  often  mentioued 
by  the  writers  on  the  Crusades.  It  corresponds 
to  the  present  Jafia  gate.  The  other  was  the 
gate  of  the  Pullers'  Field,  so  called  from  Isa. 
vii.  3.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  present 
wall. 

On  the  north  there  were  also  two  gates ;  and 
all  the  middle-age  writers  speak  of  the  principal 
of  them  as  the  gate  of  St  Stephen,  from  the  no- 
ion  that  the  death  of  the  protomartyr  took  place 
near  it  This  was  also  called  the  gate  of 
Rphraim,  in  reference  to  its  probable  ancient 
name.  The  present  sate  of  St  Stephen  is  on  the 
etut  of  (he  city,  and  Oie  scene  of  the  martyrdom 
is  now  placed  near  it ;  b'lt  there  is  no  account  of 
the  change.  Farther  east  was  the  gate  of  Ben- 
iamiu,  correspouding  apparently  to  what  is  now 
iillcd  the  gate  of  Herr  cL 

On  the  east  there  seem  to  have  been  at  least 
wo  gates.  The  northernmost  is  described  by 
Vdani  nanus  as  a  small  portal  leading  down  to 
he  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  It  was  called  the 
^ate  of  Jehoshaphat,  firom  the  valley  to  which  it 
ied.  It  seems  to  be  represented  by  the  present 
iste  of  St.  Stephen.  The  present  gate  of  St 
'Stephen  has  ^our  lions  sculptured  over  it  on  the 
outside,  which,  as  well  as  the  architecture,  show 
I  hat  it  existed  before  the  present  walls.  The 
other  gate  is  the  famous  Golden  Gate  in  the 
.'astern  wall  of  the  temple  area.  This  gate  is, 
from  its  architecture,  obviously  of  Roman  origin, 
iiid  is  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  which  was  built  by 
Adrian  upon  Mount  Moriah.  The  exterior  is 
now  walled  up ;  but  being  double,  the  interior 
tbrms  within  the  area  a  recess,  which  is  used  for 
prayer  by  the  Moslem  worshipper. 

On  the  south  side  were  also  two  gates.  The 
easternmost  is  now  called  by  the  Franks  the 
Dung- gate.  The  earliest  mention  of  this  gate  is 
by  Brocard,  about  A.n.  1283,  who  regards  it  as 
the  ancient  Water-gate.  Farther  west,  between 
the  eastern  brow  of  Zion  and  the  gate  of  David, 
the  Crusaders  found  a  gate  which  thev  call  the 
Gate  of  Zion,  corresponding  to  one  which  now 
bears  the  same  name. 

Of  the  seven  gates  mentioned  as  still  existing, 
three,  the  Dung  Gate,  the  Golden  Gate,  and  He- 
rod's Gate,  are  closed.  Thus  there  are  only  four 
gatea  now  in  use,  one  on  each  side  of  the  town. 
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all  of  which  have  been  enumerated.  St  Ste- 
phen's, on  the  east,  leads  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
Bethany,  and  Jericho.  Zion  Gate,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city,  connects  the  populous  quarter 
around  the  Armenian  convent  with  that  part  of 
Mount  Zion  which  is  outside  the  walls,  and  which 
is  much  resorted  to  as  being  the  great  field  of 
Christian  burial,  as  well  as  for  its  traditionary 
sanctit}-  as  the  site  of  David's  tomb,  the  house  of 
Caiaphas,  house  of  Mary,  &c.  The  Jaffa  Gate, 
on  the  west,  is  the  termination  of  the  important 
routes  from  Jaffa,  Bethlehem,  and  Hebron.  The 
Damascus  Gate,  on  the  north,  is  also  planted  in 
a  vale,  which  in  every  age  of  Jerusalem  must 
have  been  a  great  public  way,  and  the  easiest  ap- 
proach from  Samaria  and  Galilee. 

The  towers  of  Jerusalem  are  often  mentioned 
in  Scripture  and  in  Josephus.  Most  of  the  towers 
mentioned  by  Josephus  were  erected  by  Herod 
the  Great  and  were,  consequently,  standine  in 
the  time  of  Christ  It  was  on  these,  therefore, 
that  his  eyes  often  rested  when  he  approached 
Jerusalem,  or  viewed  its  walls  and  towers  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  Of  all  these  towers,  the 
most  important  is  that  of  Hippicus,  which  Jo- 
sephus, as  we  have  already  seen,  assumed  as  the 
starting-point  in  his  description  of  all  the  walls 
of  the  city.  Herod  gave  to  it  the  name  of  a 
friend  who  was  slain  in  battle.  It  was  a  <^aa- 
drangular  structure,  25  cubits  on  each  side, 
and  built  up  entirely  solid  to  the  height  of 
30  cubiu.  The  altitude  of  the  whole  tower 
was  80  cubits.  Dr.  Robinson  has  shown  that 
this  tower  should  be  sought  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  upper  city,  or  Mount  Zion.  This 
part  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Jaffit  Gate, 
IS  now  occupied  by  the  citadel.  It  is  an  irre- 
gular assemblage  of  square  towers,  enrronaded 
on  the  inner  side  towards  the  city  by  a  low  wall, 
and  having  on  the  outer  or  west  side  a  deep  foose. 
The  towers  which  rise  from  the  brink  of  the 
fosse  are  protected  on  that  side  by  a  low  sloping 
bulwark  or  buttress,  which  rises  from  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degreea 
This  part  bears  evident  marks  of  antiquity,  and 
Dr.  Robinson  is  inclined  to  ascribe  these  massive 
outworks  to  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  and  forti- 
fying of  the  city  by  Adrian.  The  north-eastern 
tower  bears  among  the  Franks  the  name  of  the 
Tower  of  David,  while  they  sometimes  give  to 
the  whole  fortress  tbe  name  of  the  Castle  of 
David.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  ac- 
count Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  the  antique  lower 
portion  of  this  tower  is  in  all  probability  a  rem- 
nant of  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  which,  as  Josephus 
states,  was  left  standing  by  Titus  when  he  de- 
stroyed the  city. 

Josephus  describes  two  other  towers — those  of 
Phasaclus  and  Mariamne,  both  built  by  Herod, 
one  of  them  being  named  after  a  friend,  and  the 
other  after  his  favourite  wife.  They  stood  not  far 
from  Hippicus,  upon  the  first  or  roost  ancient 
wall,  which  ran  from  the  latter  tower  eastward, 
along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion.  Connected  with 
these  towers  and  Hippicus  was  the  royal  castle  or 
palace  of  the  first  Herod,  which  was  enclosed  by 
this  wall  on  the  north,  and  en  the  other  sides  by 
a  wall  80  cubits  high.  These  were  the  three 
mighty  towers  which  Titus  left  standing  as  mo- 
numents of  the  strength  of  the  ^laoe  which  had 
yielded  to  his  arms.    But  nothmg  now  remains 
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save  the  aboye-mentioned  sappoied  reomaat  of 
the  tower  of  Hippicus. 

A  foarth  tower,  called  Psephinos,  is  mentioned 
by  Joseohus.  It  stood  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  third  or  exterior  wall  of  the  city.  It  did 
not,  consequently,  exist  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
seeing  that  the  wall  itself  was  boilt  by  Herod 
Agrippa,  to  whom  also  the  tower  may  be 
ascril)ed. 

The  above  are  the  only  towers  which  the  his- 
torian particularly  mentions.  But  in  describing 
the  outer  or  third  wall  of  Agrippa,  he  states  that 
it  had  battlements  of  two  cubits,  and  turrets 
of  three  cubits  more :  and  as  the  wall  was  20 
cubits  high,  this  would  make  the  turrets  of  the 
height  of  25  cubits,  or  nearly  38  feet  Many 
loftier  and  more  substantial  towers  than  these 
were  erected  on  each  of  the  walls  at  regulated 
distances,  and  furnished  with  every  requisite  for 
convenience  or  defence.  Of  those  on  the  third 
or  outer  wall  are  enumerated  ninety;  on  the 
middle  or  second  wall,  forty ;  and  on  the  inner 
or  ancient  wall,  sixty. 

The  temple  was  in  all  ages  the  great  glory  and 
principal  public  building  of  Jerusalem,  as  the 
neathen  temple,  church,  or  mosque,  successively 
occupying  the  same  site,  has  been  ever  since  the 
Jewish  temple  was  destroyed.  That  temple  is 
reserved  for  a  separate  article  [Temple],  and 
there  are  few  other  public  edifices  which  require 
a  particular  description.  Those  most  connected 
with  Scripture  history  are  the  palace  of  Herod 
and  the  tower  of  Antonia.  The  former  has 
already  been  noticed.  In  the  time  of  Christ  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  procurators  while 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  as  such  provincial  residences 
were  called  by  the  Romans  Pretoria,  this  was 
the  prsetorium  or  judgment-ball  of  Pilate  (Matt 
zxrii.  27 ;  Mark  xv.  16 ;  John  xviii.  28).  In 
front  of  the  palace  was  the  tribunal  or  *  judgment- 
seat,'  where  the  procurator  sat  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  causes;  and  where  Pilate  was  seated 
when  eur  Lord  was  brought  before  him.  It  was 
a  raised  pavement  of  mosaic  work,  called  in  the 
Hebrew  GahhatheL,  or  *  an  elevated  place '  [Juixi- 
xent-Hall]. 

The  tower  or  castle  of  Antonia  stood  on  a 
steep  rock  adjoining  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
temple.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  it 
originated  under  the  Maccabees,  who  resided  in 
it  As  Improved  by  Herod,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Antonia,  after  his  patron  Mark  Antony, 
this  fortress  had  all  the  extent  and  appearance  of 
a  palace,  beinff  divided  into  apartments  of  every 
kind,  with  galleries  and  batns,  and  also  broad 
halls  or  barracks  for  soldiers ;  so  that,  as  having 
everything  necessary  within  itself,  it  seemed  a 
city,  while  in  its  magnificitice  it  was  a  palace. 
At  each  of  the  four  corners  was  a  tower,  one 
of  which  was  70  cubits  high,  and  overlooked 
the  whole  temple  with  its  courts.  The  fortress 
communicated  with  the  cloisters  of  the  temple  by 
secret  passages,  through  which  the  soldiers  could 
enter  and  quell  any  tumults,  which  were  always 
apprehended  at  the  time  of  the  great  festivals.  It 
was  to  a  guard  of  these  soldiers  that  Pilate  re- 
ferred the  Jews  as  a  *  watch*  for  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ  This  tower  wan  also  *the  castle'  into 
which  St.  Paul  was  carried  when  the  Jews  rose 
against  him  in  the  temple,  and  were  about  to  kill 
him ;  and  where  he  gave  his  able  and  manly  ac- 
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ooont  of  bis  oonversion  and  conduct  (Aet  tA» 
27-40 :  xxii.).  This  tower  was,  in  fact,  the  citadel 
of  Jerusalem. 

In  the  narratives  of  all  the  sieges  which  Jeru- 
salem has  suffered,  we  never  read  of  the  besieged 
suffering  from  thirst  although  driven  to  the  most 
dreadful  extremities  and  resources  by  hunger, 
while  the  besiegers  are  fVequentiy  described  as 
suffering  gready  from  want  of  water,  and  as 
being  obli^  to  feteh  it  from  a  great  distance. 
This  is  a  very  singular  circumstance,  and  is 
perhaps  only  in  part  explained  by  reference  to 
the  system  of  preservingwater  in  cisterns,  as  at 
this  day  in  Jerusalem.  There  is,  however,  ^ood 
ground  to  conclude  that  from  very  ancient  tmies 
there  has  been  under  the  temple  an  unfailing 
source  of  water,  derived  by  secret  and  subterra- 
neous channels  from  springs  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  and  communicating  by  other  subterra- 
neous passages  with  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  in  the  east  of  the  town, 
whether  they  were  within  or  without  the  walls  of 
the  town.  The  ordinary  means  taken  by  the  in- 
habitants to  secure  a  supply  of  water  faiave  beea 
described  under  the  article  Cistern. 

Modern  Jerusalem. — In  proceeding  to  fur- 
nish a  description  of  the  present  Jerusalem,  we 
shall,  for  the  most  part,  place  ourselves  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Ohn,  whose  account  is  not  oaly 
Uie  most  recent  but  is  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  6atisfiEu:tory  which  has  of  late  years  been  pro- 
duced. 

The  general  view  of  the  dty  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives  is  mentioned  more  or  less  by  all  tra- 
vellers as  that  from  which  they  derive  their  most 
distinct  and  abiding  impression  of  JerusaleoL 

The  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  about 
half  a  mile  east  from  the  city,  which  it  completely 
overlooks,  every  considerable  edifice  and  almost 
every  house  being  visible.  The  city  seen  from 
this  point  appears  to  be  a  regular  inclined  plain, 
sloping  gently  and  uniformly  from  west  to  east 
or  towards  the  observer,  and  indented  by  a  slight 
depression  or  shallow  vale,  running  nearly 
through  the  centre  in  the  same  direction.  The 
south-east  comer  of  the  quadrangle — for  that 
may  be  assumed  as  Ae  figure  formed  by  the 
rocks— that  which  is  nearest  to  the  observer,  is 
occupied  by  the  mosque  of  Omar  and  its  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  grounds.  This  is  Mount  Mo- 
riah,  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple ;  and  the  ground 
embraced  in  the  sacred  enclosure,  which  conforms 
to  that  of  the  ancient  temple,  occupies  about  an 
eighth  of  the  whole  modern  city.  It  is  covered 
with  green  sward  and  planted  sparingly  with 
olive,  cypress,  and  other  trees,  and  it  is  certainly 
the  most  lovely  feature  of  the  town,  whether  we 
have  reference  to  the  splendid  structures  or  the 
beautiful  lawn  spread  out  around  them. 

The  south-west  quarter,  embracing  that  part  of 
Mount  Ziou  which  is  within  the  modem  town,  is 
to  a  great  extent  occupied  by  the  Armenian  con- 
vent <^  enormous  edifice,  which  is  the  only  con- 
spicuous object  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
north-west  is  largely  occupied  by  the  I^tin  con- 
vent, another  very  extensive  establishment  About 
midway  between  these  two  convents  is  the  castle 
or  citadel,  close  to  the  Bethlehem  gate,  already 
mentioned.  The  north-east  quarter  of  Jerasalem 
is  but  partially  built  up,  and  it  has  more  the  aspect 
of  a  rambling  agricultural  village  than  that  of  a 
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crowded  city.  The  vacant  spots  here  are  green 
with  gardens  and  olive-trees.  There  is  another 
large  vacant  tract  along  the  sonthem  wail,  and 
wtjst  of  the  Haram,  also  covered  with  verdure. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  city  also  appear  two  or 
three  green  spots,  which  are  small  gardens.  The 
chnrch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  only  conspi- 
cuous edifice  in  tms  vicinity,  and  its  domes  are 
striking  objects.  There  are  no  buildings  which, 
either  &om  their  size  or  beauty,  are  likely  to  en- 
gage the  attention.  Eight  or  ten  minarets  mark 
the  position  of  so  many  mosques  in  different  parts 
of  the  town,  but  they  are  only  noticed  because  of 
their  elevation  above  the  surrounding  edifices. 
Upon  the  same  principle  the  eye  rests  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  a  great  number  of  low  domes,  which 
form  the  roofs  of  the  principal  dwellings,  and 
relieve  the  heavy  uniformity  of  the  flat  plastered 
roofs  which  cover  the  greater  mass  of  more  humble 
habitations. 

From  the  same  commanding  point  of  view  a 
few  olive  and  fig  trees  are  seen  in  the  lower  part 
oi'  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  scattered  ovei' 
the  side  of  Olivet  from  its  base  to  the  summit 
They  are  sprinkled  yet  more  sparingly  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  city  on  Mounts  Z'lon  and 
'^phel.  North  of  Jerusalem  the  olive  plantations 
appear  more  numerous  as  well  as  thriving,  and 
thus  offer  a  grateful  contrast  to  the  sun-burnt  fields 
and  bare  rocks  which  predominate  in  this  land- 
ficape.  The  region  west  of  the  citv  appears  to  be 
destitute  of  trees.  Fields  of  stunted  wheat,  yellow 
with  the  drought  rather  than  white  for  the  har- 
vest, are  seen  on  all  sides  of  the  town. 

Jerusalem,  as  seen  f^om  Mount  Olivet,  is  a 
plain  inclining  gently  and  equably  to  the  East 
Once  enter  its  ^ates,  however,  and  it  is  fouud  to  be 
full  of  inequalities.  The  passenger  is  always  as- 
cending or  descending.  There  are  no  level  streets, 
and  little  skill  or  labour  has  been  employed  to  re- 
move or  diminish  the  inequalities  which  nature 
or  time  has  produced.  Houses  are  built  upon 
mountains  of  rubbish,  which  are  probably  twenty, 
thirty,  or  fifty  feet  above  the  natural  level,  and 
the  streets  are  constructed  with  the  same  dis- 
regard to  convenience,  with  this  difference,  that 
some  slight  attention  is  paid  to  the  possibility  of 
carrying  off  surplus  water.  The  latter  are,  with- 
out exception,  narrow,  seldom  exceeding  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  breadth.  The  houses  often  meet, 
and  in  some  instances  a  building  occupies  both 
sides  of  the  street,  which  runs  under  a  succession 
of  arches  barely  high  enough  to  permit  an  eques- 
trian to  pass  under  them.  A  canopy  of  old  mats 
or  of  plank  is  suspended  over  the  principal  streets 
when  not  arched.  This  custom  had  its  origin, 
no  doubt,  in  the  heat  of  the  climate,  which  is 
very  intense  in  summer,  and  it  gives  a  gloomy 
aspect  to  all  the  most  thronged  and  lively  parts 
of  the  city.  These  covered  ways  are  often  per- 
vaded by  currents  of  air  when  a  perfect  calm 
prevails  in  other  places.  The  principal  streets 
of  Jerusalem  run  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  Very  few,  if  anv,  of  them  bear  names 
among  the  native  population.  They  are  badly 
paved,  being  merely  laid  irregularly  with  raised 
stones,  with  a  de^p  square  channel,  for  beasts  of 
burden,  in  the  middle ;  but  the  steepness  of  the 
ground  contributes  to  keep  them  cleaner  than  in 
most  Oriental  cities. 

The  houses  of  Jerusalem  are  substantially  built 
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of  the  limestone  of  which  the  whole  of  this  part 
of  Palestine  is  composed :  not  usually  hewn,  but 
broken  into  regular  forms,  and  making  a  solid 
wall  of  very  respectable  appearance.  For  the 
most  part  there  are  no  windows  next  to  the  street, 
and  the  few  which  exist  for  the  purposes  of  light 
or  ventilation  are  completely  masked  by  case- 
ments and  lattice-work.  The  apartments  receive 
their  light  from  the  open  courts  within.  The 
ground  plot  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  high  en- 
closure, commonly  forming  the  walls  of  the  house 
only,  but  sometimes  embracing  a  small  garden 
and  some  vacant  ground.  ^  The  rain-water  which 
falls  upon  the  pavement  is  carefully  conducted, 
by  means  of  cutters,  into  cisterns,  where  it  is 
preserved  for  aomestic  uses.  The  people  of  Jeru- 
salem rely  chiefly  upon  these  reservoirs  for  their 
supply  of  this  mdispensable  article.  Stone  is 
employed  in  building  for  all  the  purposes  to 
which  it  can  possibly  be  applied,  and  Jerusalem 
is  hardly  more  exposed  to  accidents  by  fire  than 
a  (quarry  or  subterranean  cavern.  The  floors, 
stairs,  &C.,  are  cf  stone,  and  the  ceiling  is  usually 
formed  by  a  coat  of  plaster  laid  upon  the  stones, 
which  at  the  same  time  form  the  roof  and  the 
vaulted  top  of  the  room.  Doors,  sashes,  and  a 
few  other  appurtenances,  are  all  that  can  usuallv 
be  afforded  of  a  material  so  expensive  as  wood. 
A  large  number  of  houses  in  Jerusalem  are  in  a 
dilapidated  and  ruinous  state. 

Nothing  of  this  would  be  suspected  from  the 
general  appearance  of  the  city  as  seen  from  the 
various  commanding  points  without  the  walls,  nor 
from  anything  that  meets  the  eye  in  the  streets. 
Few  towns  in  the  East  offer  a  more  imposing 
spectacle  to  the  view  of  the  approaching  stranger. 
He  is  struck  with  the  height  and  massiveness  of 
the  walls,  which  are  kept  in  perfect  repair,  and 
naturally  produce  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
wealth  and  comfort  which  they  are  designed  to 
protect  Upon  entering  the  gates,  he  is  apt,  after 
all  that  has  been  published  about  the  solitude 
that  reigns  in  the  streets,  to  be  surprised  at  meet- 
ing large  numbers  of  people  in  the  chief  thorough- 
fares, almost  without  exception  decentiy  clad. 
A  lonffer  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Jerusalem,  however,  does  not  fail  to  correct  this 
too  favourable  impression,  and  demonstrate  the 
existence  and  general  prevalence  of  the  poverty 
and  even  wretchedness  which  must  result  in  every 
country  from  oppression,  from  the  absence  of 
trade,  and  the  utter  stagnation  of  all  branches  of 
industry.  Considerable  activity  is  displayed  in 
the  bazaars,  which  are  supplied  scantily,  like 
those  of  othep  Eastern  towns,  with  provisions, 
tobacco,  coarse  cottons,  and  other  articles  of 
prime  necessity.  A  considerable  business  is  still 
done  in  beads,  crosses,  and  other  sacred  trinkets, 
which  are  purchased  to  a  vast  amount  by  the 
pilgrims  who  annually  throng  the  holy  city.  The 
support  and  even  the  existence  of  the  considerable 
population  of  Jerusalem  depend  upon  this  tran- 
sient patronage~a  circumstance  to  which  a  gret* 
part  of  the  prevailins  poverty  and  degradation  is 
justiy  ascribed.  With  the  exception  of  some 
establishments  for  soap-making,  a  tannery,  and  a 
very  few  weavers  of  coarse  cottons,  there  do  not 
appear  to  be  any  manufacturers  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  place.  Agriculture  is  almost  equally 
wretched,  and  can  only  give  employment  to  a  few 
hundred  people.    The  m^es  really  seem  to  be 
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withoat  anj  regular  eoiployment  A  C0Dnderabl« 
number,  especially  of  die  Jews,  professedly  live 
on  charity  Many  Christian  pilgrims  annually 
find  their  way  hither  on  similar  resources,  and 
the  approaches  to  the  holy  places  are  thronged 
with  beggars,  who  in  piteous  tones  demand  alms 
in  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  general  condition  of  the  population  is  that  of 
abject  poverty.  A  few  Turkish  officials,  eccle- 
siastical, civil,  and  military;  some  remains  of 
the  old  Mohammedan  aristocracy— once  powerful 
aod  rich,  but  now  much  impoverished  and  nearly 
extinct :  together  with  a  few  tradesmen  in  easy 
circumstances,  form  almost  the  only  exceptions 
to  the  prevailing  indigence.  There  is  not  a 
single  broker  among  the  whole  population,  and 
not  the  smallest  sum  can  be  obtamed  on  the  best 
bills  of  exchange  short  of  Jafia  or  Beirout 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
has  been  variously  estimated  by  different  tra- 
vellers. The  estimate  lately  given  by  Dr.  Schulz, 
the  Prussian  consul  at  Jerusalem,  is  as  follows  :— 

I.  Mohammedans 5,000 

H.  Christians: — 

a.  Greeks 2.000 

6.  Roman  Catholics   ....      900 

c.  Armenians 350 

d.  Copts 100 

e.  Synans 20 

f.  Abyssinians SO 

3,390 

II.  Jews:— 
a.  Turkish  subjects  (Sephardim)  6,000 
6.  Foreign  (joahhenazim),  namely, 

Polish,  Russian, and  German  1 ,  100 

c.  Karaites 20 

7,120 

t 

15,510 

The  language  most  aenerally  spoken  among 
them  is  the  Arabic.  S<mools  are  rare,  and  con- 
se<iuently  facility  in  reading  is  not  often  met 
with.  The  general  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
has  already  been  indicated. 

The  Turkish  governor  of  the  town  holds  the 
rank  of  Pasha,  but  is  responsible  to  the  Pasha  of 
,Beirout  The  government  is  somewhat  milder 
than  before  the  period  of  the  Egyptian  dominion ; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  in- 
habitants at  least  have  ample  cause  to  re^t  the 
change  of  masters,  and  the  American  missionaries 
lament  that  change  without  reserve.  Formerly 
there  were  in  Palestine  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
and  Augustine  orders,  and  of  those  of  St  Basil 
and  St  Anthony;  but  since  1304 there  have  been 
nooe  but  Franciscans,  who  have  charge  of  the 
Latin  convent  and  the  holy  places.  They  resided 
on  Mount  Zion  till  a.d.  1561,  when  the  Turks 
allowed  them  the  monastery  of  St  Salvador, 
which  they  now  occupy.  They  had  formerly  a 
handsome  revenue  out  of  all  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  but  these  sources  have  fallen  off  since 
the  Preach  revolution,  and  the  establishment  is 
said  to  be  poor  and  deeply  in  debt.  The  ex- 
penses arise  from  the  duty  imposed  upon  the 
convent  of  entertaining  pilgrims ;  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  twenty  convents  belonging  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Terra  Santa  is  estimated 
at  40«000  Spanish  dollars  a-year.  The  convent 
onntains  fifiy   monks,   half  Italians   and   half 
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Spaniard!.  In  it  resides  Hie  Intendant  at  ftm 
Priocipal  of  all  the  convents,  with  the  rank  of 
abbot  and  the  title  of  Guardian  of  Mount  Zioo 
and  Custos  of  the  Holy  Land.  There  is  also  a 
president  or  vicar,  who  takes  the  place  of  the 
guardian  in  case  of  absence  or  death.  The  prc^ 
curator,  who  manages  their  temporal  affurs,  if 
always  a  Spaniard.  A  council,  called  Discnre- 
torium,  composed  of  these  officials  and  three 
other  monks,^  has  the  general  management  or 
both  spiritual  and  temporal  matters. 

There  is  a  Greek  patriarch  of  Jerusalein,  bat 
he  usually  resides  at  Constantinople,  and  is  re- 
presented in  the  holy  city  by  one  or  more  vicars, 
who  are  bishops  residing  in  the  great  convent 
near  the  Church  of  the  Hol^  Sepulchre.  In 
addition  to  thirte^  monasteries  in  Jerusalem, 
they  possess  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  near 
Jerusalem,  that  of  St  Helena,  between  Jerusalem 
and  Bethlehem,  and  that  of  St  John,  between 
Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  All  the  monks  of 
the  convents  are  foreigners.  The  Christians  of 
the  Greek  rite  who  are  not  monks  are  all  native 
Arabs,  with  their  native  priests,  who  are  allowed 
to  perform  the  church  services  in  their  mother 
tonoue — the  Arabic 

.The  Armenians  in  Jerusalem  have  a  patriarch, 
with  three  convents  and  100  monks.  They  have 
also  convents  at  Bethlehem,  Ramleh,  and  JaflOk 
Few  of  the  Armenians  are  natives:  they  are 
mostly  merchantc,  and  among  the  wealthiest 
inhabitants  of  the  place;  and  their  convent  in 
Jerusalem  is  deemed  the  richest  in  the  Levant 
Their  church  of  St  James  upon  Mount  Zion  is 
very  showv  in  its  decorations,  but  void  of  taste. 
The  Coptic  Christians  at  Jerusalem  are  only 
some  monks  residing  in  the  convent  of  EspSultan, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  pool  of  Hezekiah.  There 
is  also  a  convent  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  one  be- 
longing to  the  Jacobite  Syrians. 

The  Jews  inhabit  a  distinct  quarter  of  ^he 
town  between  Mount  Zion  and  Mount  Monah. 
This  is  the  worst  and  dirtiest  part  of  the  holy 
city,  and  that  in  which  the  plague  never  fiiils  to 
make  its  first  appearance.  Few  of  the  Jerusalem 
Jews  are  natives ;  and  most  of  them  come  from 
foreign  parts  to  die  in  the  city  of  their  fiuhers' 

Xlchres.  They  are  for  the  most  part  wretch- 
^  poor,  and  depend  in  a  great  degree  for  their 
subsistence  upon  tne  contributions  of  their  brethren 
in  different  countries.  The  expectation  of  sup- 
port from  the  annual  European  contributions 
leads  many  of  them  to  live  in  idleness.  Hence 
there  are  in  Jerusalem  500  acknowledged  ^upers, 
and  500  more  who  receive  charity  in  a  quiet  way. 
Many  are  so  poor  that,  if  not  relieved,  they 
would  not  stand  out  the  winter  season.  A  few 
are  shopkeepers,  and  a  few  more  hawkers,  and 
a  very  few  are  operatives.  None  of  them  are 
agriculturists— not  a  single  Jew  cultivates  the 
soil  of  his  fathers. 

JESH'UA,  or  Joshua,  son  of  Jocedech,  and 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  when  they  returned,  under 
Zerubbabel,  from  the  Babylonian  exile  (b.c.  536). 
He  was,  doubtlefs,  bom  during  the  exile.  His 
presence  and  exhortations  greatly  promoted  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city  and  temple.  The  altar 
of  the  latter  being  first  erected,  enabled  him  to 
sanctify  their  labour  by  the  religious  ceremonies 
and  offerings  which  the  law  required.  Je&hua 
joined  with  Zerubbabel  in  opposmg  the  machi- 
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Dttioiit  of  the  Samaritaxis  (Elzra  iv.  3) ;  and  lie 
was  not  found  wanting  in  zeal  when  the  works, 
after  having  been  interrupted,  were  resumed  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Ezra  y.  2 ; 
Hagg.  i.  12).  Several  of  the  pn)phet  Hag^ai's 
utterances  are  addressed  to  Jeshua  (Hagg.  i.  1 ; 
ii.  2),  and  bis  name  occurs  in  two  of  the  sym- 
bolical prophecies  of  Zechariab  (iii.  1-10;  vi. 
11-15).  In  the  first  of  these  passages  Jeshua,  as 
poi'tifF,  represents  the  Jewish  people  covered  at 
fii-st  with  (he  garb  of  slaves,  and  afterwards  with 
the  new  and  glorious  vestures  of  deliverance.  In 
the  second  he  wears  for  a  moment  crowns  of 
silver  and  gold,  as  symbols  of  the  sacerdotal  and 
regal  crowns  of  Israel,  which  were  to  be  united 
on  the  head  of  the  Messiah. 

JESH'URUN,  a  name  poetically  applied  to 
Israel  in  Deut  xxxii.  15;  xxxiii.  5,  26;  Isa. 
x.liv.  2.  It  has  been  very  variously  understood, 
but  it  is  generally  agreed  to  be  a  poetical  dimi- 
nutive expressive  of  affection.  It  is  derived  from 
a  word  signifying  to  be  straight,  right,  upri^ht^ 
righteifua.  In  this  character,  as  entirely  upright 
(ror  the  termination  is  intensitive),  Jehovah  re- 
cognises his  people  in  consideration  of  their 
covenant  relation  to  him,  whereby,  while  they 
observed  the  terms  of  that  covenant,  they  stood 
legally  righteous  before  him  and  clean  in  his 
sight.  It  IS  in  this  sense  that  the  ancient  kinp 
are  said  to  have  done  *  that  which  was  right'  in 
the  eyes  of  Jehovah. 

JES'SE  Qirm),  a  descendant  of  Obed,  the  son  of 
Book  and  Ruth.  He  was  the  father  of  eight 
60D8  ■  from  the  youngest  of  whom,  David,  is 
reflected  all  the  distinction  which  belongs  to  the 
name.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  some 
note  and  substance  at  Betlilehem,  his  property 
being  chiefly  in  sheep.  It  would  seem,  from 
1  Sam.  xvi.  10,  that  he  most  have  been  aware  of 
the  high  destinies  which  awaited  his  son ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  ever  lived  to  see  them  realized. 
The  last  historical  mention  of  Jesse  is  in  relation 
to  the  asylum  which  David  procured  for  him 
with  the  King  of  Moab  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3). 

JESUS  CHRIST,  the  ordinary  designation  of 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  man- 
kind. This  double  designation  is  not,  like  Simon 
Peter,  John  Mark,  Joses  Barnabas,  composed  of 
a  name  and  a  surname,  but,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  Simon  Magus,  l^ar-Jesus  Ely  mas,  of  a 
proper  name,  and  an  oflicial  title.  Jesus  was 
our  Lord's  proper  name,  just  as  Peter,  James, 
and  John  were  the  proper  names  of  three  of  his 
disciples.  The  name  seems  not  to  have  been  an 
uncommon  one  among  the  Jews  (Acts  xiii.  6; 
Col.  iv.  11).  To  distinguish  our  Lord  from  others 
bearing  the  name,  he  was  termed  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  (John  xviii.  7,  &c.),  and  Jesus  the  son 
of  Joseph  (John  vi.  42,  &c.). 

The  conferring  of  this  name  on  our  Lord  was 
not  the  result  of  accident,  or  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  there  being  '  none  of  his  kin- 
dred,' so  far  as  we  can  trace  from  the  two  gene- 
alogies, *  called  by  that  name'  (Luke  i.  61).  It 
was  the  consequence  of  a  twofold  miraculous 
interposition.  The  angel  who  announced  to  his 
virgin  motlier  that  she  was  to  be  *  Uie  most 
honoured  of  women,'  in  giving  birth  to  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  men,  intimated  also  to 
her  the  name  by  which  the  holy  child  was  to  be 
called :  '  Thou  thaX*  call  his  name  Jesus'  (Luke 
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L  31).  And  it  was  probably  the  same  heavenly 
messenger  who  appeared  to  Joseph,  and,  to  re- 
move hjs  suspicions  and  quiet  his  fears,  said  to 
him,  *  That  which  is  conceived  in  thy  wife  Mary 
is  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  she  shall  bring  forth  a 
son,  and  thou  sbalt  call  his  name  Jesus '  (Matt 
i.  20,  21).  The  pious  pair  were  *  not  disobedient 
to  the  heavenly  vijiion.'^  *  When  ei^ht  days  were 
accomplished  for  the  circumcising  of  the  child, 
his  name  was  called  Jesus,  which  was  so  named 
of  the  angel  before  he  was  conceived  in  the 
womb'  (Lukeii.  21). 

The  precise  import  of  the  name  has  been  a 
subject  of  doubt  and  debate  among  iLterpreters. 
As  to  its  general  meaning  there  is  all  but  an 
unanimous  concurrence.  It  was  intended  to  de- 
note that  he  who  bore  it  was  to  be  a  Deliverer 
or  Saviour.  But  while  some  interpreters  hold 
that  it  simply  signifies  *  he  shall  save,'  otheis 
hold  that  it  is  a  compound  word  equivalent  to 
*  The  Salvation  of  the  Lord,'  or  '  The  Lord  the 
Saviour.'    It  is  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 

The  *  name  of  Jesus'  (Phil.  ii.  10)  is  not  the 
name  Jesus,  but  *  the  name  above  every  name ' 
(ver.  9),  i.  e.  the  supreme  dignity  and  authority 
with  which  the  Father  has  invested  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  reward  of  his  disinterested  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  the  divine  glory  and  human  happi- 
ness ;  and  the  bowing  *  at  the  name  of  Jesus '  is 
obviously  not  an  external  mark  of  homage  when 
the  name  Jesus  is  pronounced,  but  the  inward 
sense  of  awe  and  submission  to  him  who  is  raised 
to  a  stauon  so  exalted. 

Christ.  This  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
proper  name,  but  an  official  title.  Jesus  Christ, 
or  rather,  as  it  generally  ought  to  be  rendered, 
Jesus  the  Christ,  is  a  mode  of  expression  of  the 
same  kind  as  John  the  Baptist,  or  Baptiser*  In 
consequence  of  not  adverting  to  this,  the  force 
and  even  the  meaning  of  many  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture are  misapprehended.  When  it  is  stated  that 
Paul  asserted,  *  This  Jesus  whom  1  preach  unto 
you  is  Christ '  (Acts  xvii.  3),  that  he  *  testified 
to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  Chribt  *  (Acts  xviii.  5), 
the  meaning  is,  that  he  proclaimed  and  proved 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  or  Messiah  —  the 
rightful  owner  of  a  title  descriptive  of  a  high 
official  station  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
ancient  prediction.  When  Jesus  himself  sayt. 
that  *  it  18  life  eternal  to  know  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent '  (John 
xvii.  3),  he  represents  the  knowledge  of  himself 
as  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  as  at  once  necessary 
and  suflUcient  to  make  men  truly  and  perma- 
nently happy.  When  he  says,  *  What  think  ye  of 
Christ?  whose  son  is  he?'  (Matt  xxii.  42),  he 
does  not  mean.  What  think  ye  of  ue,  or  of  my 
descent  ?  but.  What  think  ye  of  the  Christ— the 
Messiah^and  especially  of  his  paternity.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word,  though  originally 
an  appellative,  and  intended  to  bring  befoi*e  the 
mind  a  particular  official  character  posst^ssed  by 
him  to  whom  it  is  applied,  c&roe  at  last,  like 
many  other  terras  of  tne  same  kind,  to  be  often 
used  verv  much  as  a  proper  name,  to  distinguish 
our  Lord  from  other  persons  bearing  the  name 
Jesus.  This  is  a  sense,  however,  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament 

Proceeding,  then,  on  the  principle  that  Christ 
is  an  appellative,  let  us  inquira  into  its  origin 
and  signification  as  applied  to  our  Lord.    Chaut 
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is  the  English  form  of  a  Greek  word,  correspond- 
ing in  meaning  to  the  Hebrew  word  Messiah, 
;  and  the  English  word  Anointed.    '  The  Christ ' 
I  is  just  equvalent  to  '  the  Anointed  One.'    The 
!  important  question,  however,   remains  behind. 
What  is  meant  when  the  Saviour  is  represented 
,  as  the  Anointed  One  ?    To  reply  to  this  question 
satisfactorily,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  some- 
I  what  into  detail. 

I      Unction,  from  a  very  early  age,  seems  to  have 

I  been  the  emblem  of  consecration,  or  setting  apart 

to  a  particular,  and  especially  to  a  religious,- 

puTpose.    Under  the  Old  Testament  economy 

I  high-priests  and  kings  were  regularly  set  apart 

I  to  their  offices,  both  of  which  were,   strictly 

I  speaking,   sacred   ones,    by    the   ceremony    of 

j  anointing,  and  the  prophets  were  occasionally 

designated  by  the  same  rite.    This  rite  seems  to 

have  been  intended  as  a  public  'intimation  of  a 

I  Divine    appointment    to  office.    Thus   Saul    is 

I  termed  *  the  Lord's  anointed'  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  6) ; 

David,  '  the  anointed  of  the  God    of   Israel ' 

!  (2  Sam.  xziii.  1) ;  and  Zedekiah,  *  the  anointed 

■  of  the  Lord '  (Lam.  iv.  20).    The  high-priest  is 

I  called  '  the  anointed  priest '  (Lev.  iv.  3). 

I      From  the  origin  and  design  of  the  rite,  it  is< 

,  not  wonderful  that  the  term  should  have,  in  a 

j  secondary  and  analogical  sense,  been  applied  to 

I  persons  set  apart  bv  God  for  important  j>arpo6es, 

though  not  actually  anointed.    Thus  Cfyrus,  the 

I  King  of  Persia,  is  termed  '  the  Lord's  anointed ' 

'  (Isa.  xlv.  1) ;  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  when  so- 

joumins' in  Canaan,  are  termed  *  God's  anointed 

ones'  (Ps.  cv.  15;   and  the  Israelitish  people 

receive  the  same  appellation  from  the  prophet 

Habakkttk  (Hab.  iii.  13). 

In  the  prophetic  Scriptures  we  find  this  appel- 
lation given  to  an  illustrious  personage,  who, 
I  under  yarioos  designations,  is  to  often  spoken  of 
as  destined  to  appear  in  a  distant  age  as  a  great 
deliverer.  The  royal  prophet  David  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  spoke  of  the  great  deli- 
verer under  this  appellation  (Ps.  ii.  2 ;  xx.  1 ; 
xlv.  7).  In  all  the  passages  in  which  the  great 
deliverer  is  spoken  of  as  *  the  anointed  one,'  by 
David,  he  is  plainly  viewed  as  sustaining  the 
character  of  a  king. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  also  uses  the  appellation, 
'  the  anointed  one,'  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
mised deliverer,  but,  when  he  does  so,  he  speaks 
of  him  as  a  prophet  or  great  feacher.  He  intro- 
duces him  as  saying,  *  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
God  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord  God  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the 
meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  who  are  bound, 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God,  to  comfort  all 
that  mourn/  &c.  (Isa.  Ixi.  1,  Sec). 

Daniel  is  the  only  other  of  the  prophets  who 
uses  the  appellation  *  the  anointed  one '  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  deliverer,  and  he  plainly  repre- 
sents him  as  not  only  a  prince,  but  also  a  high- 
priest,  an  expiator  of  guilt  (Dan.  ix.  24-26). 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the 
close  of  the  prophetic  canon  till  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  no  appellation  of  the  expected  deliverer 
seems  to  have  been  so  common  as  the  Messiah  or 
Anointed  One ;  and  this  is  still  the  name  which 
the  unbelieving  Jews  ordinarily  employ  when 
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speaking  of  him  whom  they  still  look  ibr  to 
avenge  their  wrongs  and  restore  them  to  more  ' 
than  their  former  honours. 

Messiah,  Christ,  Anointed,  is,  then,  a  term 
equivalent  to  consecrated,  sacred,  set  apart;  and 
as  the  record  of  Divine  revelation  is  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  TTte  Bible,  or  book,  so  is  the 
Great  Deliverer  called  The  Messiah,  or  Anointed 
One,  much  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  termed  TTie 
Man,  TJie  Son  of  Man. 

The  import  of  this  designation  as  given  to  Jesos 
of  Nazareth  may  now  readily  be  apprehended. — 
(L)  When  he  i's  termed  the  Christ  it  is  plainly 
indicated  that  He  is  the  great  deliverer  promised 
under  that  appellation,  and  many  others  in  thd 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  that  all  that  is 
said  of  this  deliverer  under  this  or  any  other  ap- 
pellation is  true  of  Him.  No  attentive  reader  of 
the  Old  Testament  can  help  noticing  that  in  every 
part  of  the  prophecies  there  is  ever  and  anon  pre- 
sented to  our  view  an  illustrious  personage  des- 
tined to  appear  at  some  future  aistant  period, 
and,  however  varied  may  be  the  figurative  repre- 
sentations given  of  him.  no  reasonable  doubt  can 
be  entertained  as  to  the  identity  of  the  individual. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Messiah  is  the  same 
person  as  the  '  seed  of  the  woman '  who  was  to 
*  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent'  (Gen.  iii.  15) ; 
'  the  seed  of  Abraham,  in  whom  aJl  the  nations 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed '  (Gen.  xxii.  18) ; 
the  great  *  prophet  to  be  raised  up  like  unto 
Moses,'  whom  all  were  to  be  required  to  hear 
and  obey  (Dent  xviii.  15) ;  the  *  priest  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek ;'  *  the  rod  out  of  the  stem 
of  Jesse,  which  should  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the 
people  to  which  the  Gentiles  should  seek '  (Isa. 
xi.  I,  10);  the  virgin's  son  whose  name  was  to 
be  Immanuel  (Isa.  vii.  14);  '  the  branch  of  Je- 
hovah '  (Isa.  iv.  2)  ;  *  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant ' 
(Mai.  iii.  I);  *  the  Lord  of  the  Temple,'  &c  &c. 
(ib.).  When  we  say,  then,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  we  in  effect  say,  *  This  is  He  of  whom 
Moses,  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets  did  write ' 
(John  i.  45) ;  and  all  that  they  say  of  Him  is 
true  of  Jesus. 

Now  what  is  the  sum  of  the  prophetic  testimony 
respecting  him  ?  It  is  this — that  he  should  lie- 
long  to  the  very  highest  order  of  being,  the  lu- 
communicable  name  Jehovah  being  re])resented 
as  rightfully  belonging  to  him ;  that  *  his  goings 
forth  have  been  from  old,  from  everlasting' 
(Mic  V.  2);  that  his  appropriate  appellations 
should  be  'Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty 
God '  (Isa.  ix.  6) ;  that  he  should  assume  human 
nature,  and  become  '  a  child  bom '  of  the  Israel- 
itish nation  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10), 
of  the  family  of  David  (Isa.  xi.  1);  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  appearance  should  be  the  salvation  of 
mankind,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  (Isa.  xlix.  6) ; 
that  he  should  be  '  despised  and  rejected '  of  his 
countrymen ;  that  he  ^ould  be  *  cut  off,  but  not 
for  himself;'  that  he  should  be  'wounded  for 
men's  transgressions,  bruised  for  their  iniquities, 
and  undergo  the  chastisement  of  their  peace;' 
that '  by  his  stripes  men  should  be  healed ;'  that 
'the  Ix>rd  should  lay  on  him  the  iniquity'  of 
men;  that  'exaction  should  be  made  and  he 
should,  answer  it ;'  that  he  should  *  make  his  soul 
an  offering  for  sin ;'  that  after  these  sufferings  he 
should  be  '  exalted  and  extolled  and  made  rerj 
high ;'  that  he  should  '  see  of  the  travail  of  hit 
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goal  and  be  satisfied,  and  by  bis  knowledge  jnstify 
many '  (Isa.  liii.  pcusim) ;  that  Jehovah  should  say 
to  him,  *  Sit  at  my  right  hand  until  I  make  thine 
enemies  thy  footstool'  (Ps.  ex.  1);  that  he  should 
be  brought  near  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  that 
to  him  should  be  given  'dominion,  and  glory, 
and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  and  nations,  and 
lan^ages  should  serve  him ^  an  everlasting  do- 
minion which  shall  not  pass  away, — a  kingdom 
that  shall  not  be  destroyed'  (Dan.  vii.  13,  14). 
All  this  is  implied  in  saying  Jesus  is  the  Christ 
In  the  plainer  langua^  of  the  New  Testament 
'Jesus  IS  the  Christ'  is  equivalent  to  Jesus  is 
*  God  manifest  in  the  flesh'  (I  Tim.  iii.  16),— the 
Son  of  God,  who,  in  human  nature,  by  his  obe- 
dience, and  sufiferings,  and  death  in  the  room  of 
the  guilty,  has  obtained  salvation  for  them,  and 
all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  for  himself,  that 
he  may  give  eternal  life  to  all  coming  to  the 
Father  through  him. 

(2.)  While  the  statement  *  Jesus  is  the  Christ' 
is  thus  materially  equivalent  to  the  statement  *  all 
that  is  said  of  the  Great  Deliverer  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  is  true  of  Him,'  it  brings 
more  directly  before  our  mind  those  truths  re- 
specting him  which  the  appellation  '  the  Anointed 
One '  naturally  suggests.      He  is  a  prophet,  a 

Sriest,  and  a  king.  He  is  the  great  revealer  of 
ivine  truth ;  the  only  expiator  of  human  guilt, 
and  reconciler  of  man  to  God ;  the  supreme  and 
sole  legitimate  ruler  over  the  understandings, 
consciences,  and  affections  of  men.  In  his  per- 
son, and  work,  and  word,  by  his  spirit  and  provi- 
dence, he  unfolds  the  truth  with  respect  to  the 
divine  character  and  will,  and  so  conveys  it  into 
the  mind  as  to  make  it  the  effectual  means  of 
conforming  man's  will  to  God's  will,  man's  cha- 
racter to  God's  character.  He  has  by  his  spotless, 
all-perfect  obedience,  amid  the  severest  suffer- 
ings, '  obedience  unto  death  even  the  death  of  the 
cross,'  so  illustrated  the  excellence  of  the  divine 
law  and  the  wickedness  and  danger  of  violating 
it,  as  to  make  it  a  righteous  thing  in  '  the  just 
God '  to  *  justify  the  ungodly,'  thus  propitiating 
the  offended  majesty  of  heaven ;  while  the  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  love  in  appointing  and 
accepting  this  atonement,  when  apprehended  by 
the  mind  under  the  influence  of  the  Hol^  Spirit, 
becomes  the  effectual  means  of  reconcihng  man 
to  God  and  to  his  law,  <  transforming  him  by  the 
renewing  of  his  mind.'  And  now,  possessed  of 
•all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,' '  all  power  over 
all  flesh,'  <  He  is  Lord  of  All.'  All  external 
events  and  all  spiritual  influences  are  equally 
under  his  control,  and  as  a  kinff  he  exerts  his  au- 
thority in  carrying  into  full  effect  Uie  great  pur- 
poses which  his  revelations  as  a  prophet,  and  his 
great  atoning  sacrifice  as  a  high-pnest,  were  in- 
tended to  accomplish. 

(3.)  But  the  full  import  of  the  appell^on  the 
Christ  is  not  yet  brought  out  It  indicates  that 
He  to  whom  it  belongs  is  the  anointed  prophet, 
priest,  and  king — not  that  he  was  anointed  bv 
material  oil,  but  that  he  was  divinely  appointed^ 
jualifiedj  commisnoned,  and  accredited  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  men.  These  are  the  ideas  which  the 
term  anointed  seems  specially  intended  to  convey. 
Jesus  was  divinely  appointed  to  the  offices  he 
filled.  He  did  not  ultroneously  assume  them, 
'  he  was  called  of  God  as  was  Aaron '  (Heb.  v.  A ; 
In.  zi.  2-4).     He  was  divinely  committioned : 
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*The  Father  sent  him'  (Isa.  xlix.  6).  He  !• 
divinely  accredited  (Acts  ii.  22 ;  John  v.  37). 
Such  is  the  import  of  the  appellation  Christ. 

If  these  observations  are  clearly  apprehended 
there  will  be  Utile  difficulty  in  giving  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  the  question  which  has  sometimes 
been  proposed — ^when  did  Jesus  become  Christ  ? 
when  was  he  anointed  of  God  ?  We  have  seen 
that  the  expression  is  a  figurative  or  analogical 
one,  and  therefore  we  need  not  wonder  that  its 
references  are  various.  The  appointment  of  the 
Saviour,  like  all  the  other  divine  purposes,  was, 
of  course,  from  etemitj^.  '  He  was  set  up  from 
everlasting'  (Prov.  viii.  23);  he  'was  fore- 
ordained before  the  foundation  of  the  world* 
(1  Pet  i.  20).  His  qualifications,  such  of  them 
as  were  conferred,  were  bestowed  in  or  during 
his  incarnation,  when  *  God  anointed  him  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power '  (Acts  x.  38). 
His  commission  may  be  considered  as  given  him 
when  called  to  enter  on  the  functions  of  his  office. 
He  himself,  after  quoting,  in  the  svnagogue  of 
Nazareth,  in  the  commencement  of  his  ministrv, 
the  passage  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in 
which  his  unction  to  the  prophetical  office  is  pre- 
dicted, declared  '  TTiie  day  is  this  Scripture  ful- 
filled in  your  ears.'  And  in  his  resurrection  and 
ascension,  God,  as  the  reward  of  his  loving 
righteousness  and  hating  iniquity,  *  anointed  him 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows'  (Ps. 
xly.  7),  i.e.  conferred  on  him  a  regal  power, 
fruitfid  in  blessings  to  himself  and  others,  far 
superior  to  that  which  any  king  had  ever  pos- 
sessed, making  him,  as  the  Apostle  Peter  ex- 
presses it,  *  both  Lord  and  Christ'  (Acts  ii.  36). 
As  to  his  being  accredited,  every  miraculous 
event  performed  in  reference  to  him  or  by  hiro 
may  be  viewed  as  included  in  this  species  of 
anointing — especially  the  visible  descent  of  the 
Spirit  on  him  in  his  baptism. 

These  statements,  with  regard  to  the  import  of 
the  appellation  *  the  Christ,'  show  us  how  we  are 
to  understand  the  statement  of  the  Apostle  John, 
*  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is 
born  of  God'  (1  John  v.  1),  t.  e.  is  *a  child  of 
God,'  'bom  a^n,'  'a  new  creature;'  and  the 
nmilar  declaration  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  *  No  man 
can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,'  t.  e,  the  Christ, 
the  Messiah,  'but  by  the  Holy  Ghost'  (I  Cor. 
xii.  3).  It  is  plain  that  the  proposition,  *  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,'  when  understood  in  the  latitude  of 
meaning  which  we  have  shown  belongs  to  it, 
contains  a  complete  summary  of  the  truth  re- 
specting the  divine  method  of  salvation.  To 
believe  that  principle  rightly  understood  is  to 
believe  the  Gospel — ^the  saving  truth,  by  the  faith 
of  which  a  man  is,  and  by  the  faith  of  which  only 
a  man  can  be,  brought  into  the  relation  or  formed 
to  the  character  of  a  child  of  God ;  and  though  a 
man  may,  without  divine  influence,  be  brought 
to  acknowledge  that '  Jesus  is  the  Lord,'  '  Messiah 
the  Prince,'  and  even  firmly  to  believe  that  these 
words  embody  a  truth,  yet  no  man  can  be  brought 
really  to  believe  and  cordially  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  contained  in  these  words,  as  we  have 
attempted  to  unfold  it,  without  a  peculiar  divine 
influence. 

JESUS,  sumamed  Justus.    [Justus.] 

JETHRO.    [HoBAB.] 

JEW,  a  name  formed  frcm.  that  of  the  patriarch 
Jodah,  and  applied  in  its  first  use  to  one  belong- 
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ing  to  the  tribe  or  country  of  Jadah,  or  rather 
perhaps  to  a  subject  of  the  separate  kin^om  of 
Judah  (2  Kings  xvi  6;  xzy.  5).  During  the 
Captivity  the  term  seems  to  have  been  extended 
to  all  the  people  of  the  Hebrew  language  and 
country,  without  distinction  (EsCh.  iii.  6, 9 ;  Dan. 
iii.  8,  12);  and  this  loose  application  of  the  name 
was  preserved  after  the  restoration  to  Palestine, 
^^  hen  it  came  to  denote  not  only  every  descendant 
of  Abraham  in  the  largest  possible  sense,  but 
i  ven  proselytes  who  had  no  blood-relation  to  the 
I  lohrews  (Acts  ii.  5 ;  comp.  10).    See  the  articles 

Isii.VRL;   JUDAH. 

JEZ'EREL  (not  inhabited,  comp.  habella), 
(liiughtcr  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
:iitd  consort  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel  (b.c.  918). 
This  unsuitable  alliance  proved  most  disastrous 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  for  Jezebel  induced 
her  weak  husband  not  only  to  connive  at  her  in- 
t-uducing  the  worship  of  her  native  idols,  but 
eventuallY  to  become  himself  a  worshipper  of 
tliem,  and  to  use  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
<'<tablish  them  in  the  room  of  the  God  of  Lsrael. 
This  was  a  great  enormity.  The  worship  of  the 
golden  calves  which  previously  existed  was, 
however  mistakenly,  intended  in  honour  of  Je- 
hovah; but  this  was  an  open  alienation  fh>m 
him,  and  a  turning  aside  to  foreign  and  strange 
gods,  which,  indeed,  were  no  gods.  Most  of  the 
particulars  of  this  bad  but  apparently  bighlT- 
gifted  woman's  conduct  have  been  related  in  tne 
notices  of  Ahab  and  Elijah.  From  the  course 
of  her  proceedings  it  would  appear  that  she  grew 
to  hate  the  Jewish  system  of  law  and  religion,  on 
account  of  what  must  have  seemed  to  her  its  in- 
tolerance and  its  anti-social  tendencies.  She 
hence  sought  to  put  it  down  by  all  the  means 
she  could  command ;  and  the  imbecility  of  her 
husband  seems  to  have  made  all  the  powers  of 
the  state  subservient  to  her  designs.  The  man- 
ner in  which  she  acquired  and  used  her  power 
over  Ahab  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  matter  of 
Naboth,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  all  the  other 
affairs  in  which  she  was  engaged,  brings  out  her 
true  character,  and  displays  the  nature  of  her 
influence.  When  she  found  him  puline,  like  a 
s;H>iled  child,  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  Naboth 
to  gratify  him  by  selling  him  his  patrimonial 
vineyard  for  a  *  garden  of  herbs,'  she  teaches 
him  to  look  to  her,  to  rely  upon  her  ibr  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  wishes ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
this  impression,  more  perhaps  than  fW>m  savage- 
ness  of  temper,  she  scrupled  not  at  murder  under 
the  abused  forms  of  law  and  religion.  She  had 
the  reward  of  her  unscrupulous  decisiveness  of 
character  in  the  triumph  of  her  policy  in  Israel, 
where,  at  last,  there  were  but  7000  people  who 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  nor  kissed  their 
hand  to  his  image.  Nor  was  her  success  confined 
to  Israel,  for  through  Athaliah—a  daughter  after 
her  own  heart — who  was  niarried  to  the  son  and 
successor  of  Jehoahaphat,  the  same  policy  pre- 
vailed for  a  time  in  Judah,  after  Jezebel  herself 
had  perished  and  the  house  of  Ahab  had  met  its 
doom.  It  seems  that  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band Jezebel  maintained  considerable  ascen- 
dancy over  her  son  Joram;  and  her  measures 
and  misconduct  formed  the  principal  charge 
which  Jehu  cast  in  the  teeth  of  that  unhappy 
I  monarch  before  he  sent  forth  the  arrow  which 
slew  him.    The  last  effort  of  Jezebel  was  to  inti- 


midate Jehu  as  he  passed  the  palace,  by  wmndng 
him  of  the  eventual  rewards  of  even  snccessfu! 
treason.  It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
woman,  that,  even  in  this  terrible  moment,  when 
she  knew  tiiat  her  son  was  slain,  and  must  have 
felt  that  her  ]>ower  had  departed,  she  displayed 
herself  not  with  rent  veil  and  dtshevelled  hair, 
*  but  tired  her  head  and  painted  her  eyes '  before 
she  looked  out  at  the  window.  The  eunuchs,  at 
a  word  from  Jehu,  having  cast  her  down,  she 
met  her  death  beneath  the  wall  [Jehu];  and 
when  afterwards  the  new  monarch  betiwugh! 
him  that,  as  '  a  king's  daughter,'  her  corpse 
should  not  be  treated  with  disrespect,  nothing 
was  found  of  her  but  the  palms  of  her  hands  ami 
the  soles  of  her  feet.  The  dogs  had  eaten  all  th«* 
rest.  B.C.  884  (1  Kings  xvi.  31 ;  xviii.  4, 13,  l*» : 
xxi.  5-25;  2  Kings  ix.  7,  22,  30-37). 

JEZ'REEL,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Issaehar 
(Josh.  xix.  18),  where  the  kings  of  Israel  had  a 
palace,  and  where  the  court  often  resided,  al- 
though Samaria  was  the  metropolis  of  the  king- 
dom. It  is  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  Here  was  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth,  which  Ahab  coveted  to  en- 
large the  palace-grounds  (1  Kings  xviii.  45,  46 ; 
xxi.),  and  here  Jehu  executed  his  dreadful  com- 
mission against  the  bouse  of  Ahab,  when  Jeaebel, 
Joram,  and  all  who  were  connected  with  that 
wretched  dynasty,  perished  (2  Kings  iX.  14-37 ; 
z.  l-ll).    These  horrid  scenes  appear  to  have 

Siven*the  kings  of  Israel  a  distaste  to  this  resi- 
ence,  as  it  is  not  again  mentioned  in  their  his- 
tory. It  is,  however,  named  hj  Hosea  (L  4; 
comp.  i.  11 ;  ii  22) ;  and  in  Judith  (i.  8 ;  iv.  3 ; 
vii.  8)  it  occurs  under  the  name  of  Esdraelon. 
In  the  dajs  of  fkisebius  and  Jerome  it  was  still 
a  large  village,  called  Esdraela.  Nothing  more 
is  heard  of  it  till  the  time  of  the  cmsades,  when 
it  was  called  by  the  Franks  Parvum  Gerinnm, 
and  by  the  Arabs  Zerin ;  and  it  is  described  as 
commanding  a  wide  prospect—on  the  east  to  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  and  on  the  west  to  Mount 
Carmel.  But  this  line  of  identification  seems  m 
have  been  afterwards  lost  sight  g^  and  it  is  only 
of  late  that  the  identification  of  Zerin  and  Jezrrrl 
has  been  restored. 

Zerin  is  seated  on  the  brow  of  a  rocky  an*! 
very  steep  descent  into  the  great  and  fertile  val- 
ley of  Jesreel,  which  runs  down  between  th  • 
mountains  of  Gilboa  and  Hermon.  Lying  com- 
paratively high,  it  commands  a  wide  and  noble 
view,  extending  down  the  broad  valley  on  iho 
east  to  Beisan  (Bethshean),  and  on  the  west  qu':t; 
across  the  great  plain  to  the  mountains  of  Carmel. 
It  is  described  by  Dr.  Robinson  {Researchta^  iii. 
163)  as  a  most  magnificent  site  for  a  city,  which, 
being  itself  a  conspicuous  object  in  every  part, 
would  naturally  give  its  name  to  the  whole 
region^  In  the  valley  directly  under  Zerin  is  a 
considerable  fountain,  and  another  still  larger 
somewhat  &rther  to  the  east,  under  the  northern 
side  of  Oilboa,  called  Ain  Jalud.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  little  question  that,  as  in  Zerin  we 
have  Jezreel,  so  in  the  valley  and  the  fountain 
we  have  the  *  valley  of  Jezreel,'  and  the  fountain 
of  Jezreel,  of  Scripture. 

Zerin  has  at  present  little  more  than  twenty 
humble  dwellingi,  mostly  in  ruins,  and  with  hw 
inhabitants. 

JO'AB  {Ood-Jiahend),  one  of  the  throe  eoM 


JOAB 

of  Zeniiah,  the  sister  of  Dayid«  and  '  capdain  of 
the  host'  (generalissimo)  of  the  anny  during 
I  nearly  the  whole  of  David's  reign. 

He  first  appears  associated  with  his  two  bro- 
thers, Abislni  and  Asahel,  in  the  command  of 
David's  troops  against  Abner,  who  had  set  up  the 
claims  of  a  son  of  Saul  in  oppontion  to  those  of 
David,  wIk>  then  reigned  in  Hebron.  The  armies 
having  met  at  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  a  general 
action  was  brouffht  on,  in  which  Abner  was 
v/orsted.  In  his  night  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
kill  Joab's  brother,  the  swift-footed  Asahel,  by 
\rhom  he  was  pursued  (2  Sam.  ii.  13-32).  The 
conivqueneea  of  this  deed  have  been  explained 
(ls«'wbere  [Abner;  Asahfi.].  Joab  smothered 
I  for  a  time  his  resentment  against  the  shedder  of 
hw  brother's  blood;  but  being  whetted  by  the 
uiitnral  rivalry  of  position  between  him  and 
Abner,  he  afterwards  made  it  the  instrument  of 
his  policy  by  treacherously,  in  the  act  of  friendly 
communication,  klaying  Abner,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  services  of  the  latter  to  David,  to 
whom  he  had  then  turned,  had  rendered  him  a 
most  dangerous  rival  to  him  in  power  and  influ- 
ence (2  Sam.  iii.  22-27).  That  Abner  had  at 
first  suspected  that  Joab  would  take  the  position 
of  blood-avenger  [Blood-Revenoe]  is  dear, 
flrom  the  apprehension  which  he  expressed 
(2  Sam.  ii.  22) ;  but  that  he  thought  that  Joab 
had,  under  all  the  circumstances,  abandoned  this 
position,  is  shown  by  the  unsuspecting  readiness 
with  which  he  went  aside  with  him  (2  Sam.  iii. 
26,  27) ;  and  that  Joab  placed  his  murderous  act 
on  the  footing  of  rengeanoe  for  his  brother's 
blood,  is  plainly  stated  in  2  Sam.  Hi.  30;  by 
which  it  also  appears  that  the  other  brother, 
Abishai,  shared  m  some  way  in  the  deed  and  its 
responsibilities.  At  the  same  time,  as  Abner 
was  perfectly  justified  in  slaying  Asahel  to  save 
InM  own  life,  it  is  Tery  doubtful  if  Joab  would 
ever  have  asserted  his  right  of  blood-revenge  if 
Abner  had  not  appeared  likely  to  endanger  his 
influence  with  C^vid.  The  king,  much  as  he 
reprobated  the  act,  knew  that  it  had  a  sort  of  ex- 
cuse in  the  old  customs  of  blood-revenge,  and  he 
stood  habitually  too  much  in  awe  of  his  impetu- 
ous and  able  nephew  to  bring  him  to  punish- 
ment, or  even  to  oisplaoe  him  from  his  command, 
'  I  am  this  day  weak,'  he  said,  *  though  anobted 
king,  and  these  men,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah,  be  too 
hard  for  me '  (2  Sam.  iii.  39 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  4-9). 
Desirous  probably  of  making  some  atonement 
before  David  and  the  public  for  this  atrocity,  in 
a  way  which  at  the  same  time  was  most  likely 
to  prove  effectual — namely,  by  some  daring  ex- 
ploit— he  was  the  first  to  mount  to  the  assault  at 
the  storming  of  the  fortress  on  Mount  Sion, 
which  had  remained  so  long  in  the  hands  of  the 
JehnsitCB.  By  this  service  he  acquired  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  of  all  Israel,  of  which 
David  was  by  this  time  king  (2  Sam.  V.  6-10). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  subsequent  acts 
of  Joab,  seeing  that  they  are  in  fitct  the  public 
'  acts  of  the  king  he  served.  And  he  served  him 
faithfully  ;  for  although  he  knew  his  power  over 
David,  and  often  treated  him  with  little  cere- 
mony, there  con  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  most 
truly  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  sometimes  ren- 
dered him  good  service  even  against  his  own  will, 
as  in  the  afl'air  at  Mahanaim  (2  Sam.  xix.  5-8). 
But  Joab  had  no  principles  apart  from  what  he 
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deemed  his  duty  to  the  king  and  the  people,  and 
was  <^uite  as  ready  to  serve  his  master's  vices  as 
his  virtues,  so  long  as  they  did  not  interf^r« 
vrith  his  own  interests,  or  tended  to  promots 
them  by  enabling  him  to  make  himself  useful  t« 
the  king.  His  ready  apprehension  of  the  kin^s 
meaning  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  and  the  facility 
with  which  he  made  himself  the  instrument  of  [ 
the  murder,  and  of  the  hypocrisy  by  which  it  was 
covered,  are  proo&  of  this,  and  form  as  deep  a 
stain  upon  his  character  as  his  own  muraen 
(2  Sam.  xi.  14-25).  As  Joab  was  on  good  terms 
with  Absalom,  and  had  taken  pains  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his 
father,  we  may  set  the  higher  value  upon  his 
firm  adhesion  to  David  when  Absalom  revolted, 
and  upon  his  stem  sense  of  duty  to  the  king — 
from  whom  he  expected  no  thanks — displayed  j 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  war  bv  the  slaughter  of 
his  fhvourite  son,  when  all  others  shrunk  fhrni 
the  responsibility  of  doing  the  king  a  service 
against  his  own  will  (2  Sam.  xviii.  1-14).  In 
like  manner,  when  David  unhappily  resolved  to 
number  the  people,  Joab  discerned  the  evil,  and 
remonstrated  apinst  it ;  and  although  he  did  not 
venture  to  disobey,  he  performed  the  duty  tardily 
and  reluctantly,  to  afibrd  the  king  an  opportunity 
of  reconsidering  the  matter,  and  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  hoir  odious  the  measure  was  to  hnn 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4).  David  was  certainly  un- 
grateful for  the  services  of  Joab,  when,  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  powerftiJ  party  which  had  sup- 
ported Absalom,  he  offered  the  command  of  the 
host  to  Amasa,  who  had  commanded  the  army  of 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xix.  13).  But  ihe  inefiiciencv 
of  the  new  commander,  in  the  emergency  which 
the  revolt  of  Bichri's  son  produced,  arising  per- 
haps from  the  reluctance  of  the  troops  to  follow 
their  new  leader,  ^ve  Joab  an  opportuni^  of 
displaying  his  superior  resources,  and  also  of  re- 
moving his  rival  by  a  murder  very  similar  to, 
and  in  some  respects  less  excusable  and  more  fou 
than,  that  of  Abner  [Amasa].  Besides,  Amasa 
was  his  own  cousin,  being  the  son  of  his  mother's 
sister  (2  Sam.  xx.  1-13). 

When  David  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  a  de- 
monstration was  made  in  fhvour  of  the  successioi. 
of  the  eldest  surviving  son,  Adonijah,  whose  in- 
terests had  been  compromised  by  the  preference 
of  the  younff  Solomon,  Joab  joined  the  party  of 
the  natural  heir.  It  would  be  unjust  to  regard 
this  as  a  defection  from  David.  It  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  demonstration  in  favour  of 
the  natural  heir,  which,  if  not  then  made,  conld 
not  be  made  at  all.  But  an  act  which  would 
have  been  justifiable,  had  the  preference  of  Solo- 
mon been  a  mere  caprice  of  the  old  king,  became 
criminal  as  an  act  of  contumacy  to  the  Divine 
king,  the  real  head  of  the  government,  who  had 
called  the  house  of  David  to  the  throne,  and  had 
the  sole  right  of  determining  which  of  its  mem- 
bers should  reign.  When  the  prompt  measures 
taken  under  the  direction  of  the  king  rendered 
this  demonstration  abortive  (1  Kings  i.  7),  Joab 
withdrew  into  private  life  till  some  time  after  the 
death  of  David,  when  the  fate  of  Adonijah,  and 
of  Abiathar— whose  life  was  only  spared  in  con- 
sequence of  his  sacerdotal  character — warned 
Joab  that  he  had  little  mercy  to  expect  from  the  I 
new  king.  He  fled  for  refuge  to  the  altar;  but  { 
when  Solomon  heard  this,  he  sent  Benaiah  to  put 
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him  to  death ;  and,  as  he  reftased  to  oome  ibrth, 
gave  orders  that  be  should  be  slain  eren  at  the 
altar.  Thus  died  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
warriors  and  xmscrupulons  men  that  Israel  ever 
produced.  His  corpse  was  removed  to  his  domain 
m  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  and  boned  there,  B.a 
1015(1  Kings  ii.  5,  28-34). 

JOAN'NA,  wife  of  Chuza,  the  steward  of  He- 
rod Antipas,  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  She  was 
one  of  those  women  who  followed  Christ,  and 
ministered  to  the  wants  of  him  and  his  disciples 
out  of  their  abundance.  They  had  all  been  cured 
of  grierous  diseases  by  the  Sarioar,  or  had  re- 
ceived material  benefits  from  him ;  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country  allowed  them  to  testify  in 
this  way  their  ^titude  and  devotedness  without 
reproach.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  Joanna 
was  at  this  time  a  widow  (LuLe  viii.  3 ;  xxiv.  10). 

1.  JO'ASH  ( God-given)^  a  contraction  of  Jb- 
HOASH,  son  of  Ahaziah  and  eighth  king  of  Judah, 
who  began  to  reign  in  b.c.  878,  at  the  ager  of 
seven,  and  reigned  forty-one  years. 

Joash,  when  an  infant,  was  secretly  saved  by 
his  aunt  Jehoshebah,  who  was  married  to  the 
high-priest  Jehoiada,  from  the  general  massacre 
of  the  family  by  Athaliah,  who  had  usurped  the 
throne  [Athaliah  ;  Jehoiada].  By  the  high- 
priest  and  his  wife  the  child  was  privily  brought 
up  in  the  chambers  connected  with  the  temple 
till  he  had  attained  his  eighth  year,  when  Je- 
hoiada deemed  that  the  state  of  affairs  required 
him  to  produce  the  youthful  heir  of  the  throne  to 
the  people,  and  claim  for  him  the  crown  which 
his  grandmother  had  so  unrighteously  usurped. 
Finding  the  influential  persons  whom  he  con- 
sulted ravourable  to  the  design,  everythiug  was 
secretly,  but  admirably,  arranged  for  produdng 
Joash,  and  investing  him  with  the  regalia,  in 
such  a  manner  that  Athaliah  could  have  no  sus- 
picion of  the  event  till  it  actually  occurred.  On 
the  day  appointed,  the  sole  surviving  scion  of 
David's  illustrious  house  appeared  in  the  place  of 
the  kings,  by  a  particular  pillar  in  the  temple- 
court,  and  was  crowned  and  anointed  with  tlie 
usual  ceremonies.  The  high-wrought  enthusiasm 
of  the  spectators  then  found  vent  in  clapping  of 
hands  and  exulting  shouts  of  *  Long  live  the 
king!'  The  joyful  uproar  was  heard  even  in 
the  palace,  and  brought  Athaliah  to  the  temple, 
fVom  which,  at  a  word  from  Jehoiada,  she  was 
led  to  her  death. 

Joash  behaved  well  during  his  non-age,  and  so 
long  after  as  he  remained  under  the  influence  of 
the  high-priest  But  when  he  died  the  king  seems 
to  have  felt  himself  relieved  from  a  yoke ;  and,  to 
manifest  his  freedom,  began  to  take  the  contrary 
course  to  that  which  he  had  followed  while  under 
pupilage.  Gradually  the  persons  who  had  pos- 
sessed influence  formerly,  when  the  house  of 
David  was  contaminated  bv  its  alliance  with  the 
house  of  Ahab,  insinuated  themselves  into  his 
councils,  and  ere  long  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
and  the  observances  of  the  law  were  nejg^lected, 
and  the  land  was  defiled  with  idolatries  and 
idolatrous  ufuges.  The  prophets  then  uttered 
their  warnings,  Imt  were  not  heard ;  and  the  in- 
fatuated king  had  the  atrocious  ingratitude  to  put 
to  death  Zechariah,  the  ran  and  successor  of  nis 
benefactor  Jehoiada,  F%ir  these  deeds  Joash  was 
made  an  example  of  the  ^Wme  judgments.  He 
■aw  h]»  realm  devastated  by  the  Syrians  under 
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Hamel;  his  armies  were  cut  in  pieces  by  aft 
enemy  of  inferior  numbers;  and  ne  was  even 
besieged  in  Jerusalem,  and  only  preserved  his 
capital  and  his  crown  by  giving  up  the  treasures 
of  the  temple.  Besides'  this,  a  painful  malady 
embittered  all  his  latter  days,  and  at  length  he 
became  so  odious  that  his  own  servants  conspired 
against  him,  and  slew  him  on  his  bed.  Joash 
was  buried  in  the  city  of  David ;  but  a  place  in 
the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  was  denied  to  his  re- 
nuuns  (2  Kings  xi. ;  xii. ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.). 

2.  JOASH,  son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz  on 
the  throne  of  Israel,  of  which  he  was  the  twelfth 
king.  He  began  to  reign  in  b.c.  840,  and  reigned 
sixteen  incomplete  years.  He  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors  in  the  policy  of  keeping 
up  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves ;  but,  apart 
from  this,  he  bears  a  fkir  character,  and  had  in- 
tervals, at  least,  of  sincere  piety  and  true  devotion 
to  the  God  of  his  fathers.  He  held  the  prophet 
Elisha  in  high  honour,  looking  up  to  him  as  a 
father.  When  he  heard  of  his  last  illness  he  re- 
paired to  the  bed-<ide  of  the  dying  prophet,  and 
was  favoured  with  promises  of  victories  over  the 
Syrians,  by  whom  his  dominions  were  then 
harassed.  These  promises  were  accomplished 
after  the  prophet's  death.  In  three  signal  and 
successive  victories  Joash  overcame  the  Syrians, 
and  retook  from  them  the  towns  which  Hazael 
had  rent  ftom  Israel. 

These  advantages  rendered  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  more  potent  than  that  of  Judah.  He, 
however,  sought  no  quarrel  with  that  kingdom  ; 
but  when  he  received  a  defiance  from  Amaziah. 
king  of  Judah,  he  answered  with  becoming  spirit 
in  a  parable,  which  by  its  imases  calls  to  mind 
that  of  Jotham  [Parables]:  the  cool  disdain  of 
the  answer  must  have  been,  and  in  fhct  was,  ex- 
ceedingly galling  to  Amaziah.  In  the  war,  or 
rather  action,  wnich  followed,  Joash  was  vic- 
torious. Having  defeated  Amaziah  at  Beth- 
shemesh,  in  Judah,  he  advanced  to  Jerusalem, 
broke  down  the  wall  to  the  extent  of  400  cubits, 
and  carried  away  the  treasures  both  of  the  temple 
and  the  palace,  toother  with  hostages  for  the 
future  good  behaviour  of  the  crest-fallen  Ama- 
ziah. Joash  himself  did  not  long  survive  this 
victory;  he  died  in  peace,  and  was  buried  in 
Samaria  (2  Kings  xiii.  9-25;  xiv.  1-17). 

JOB,  THE  BOOK  OF.  We  shall  consider, 
first,  the  contents  of  this  book ;  secondly,  its  ob- 
ject; thirdly,  its  composition;  and,  lastly,  the 
country,  descent,  and  age  of  its  author. 

I.  doNTENTS.  In  the  land  of  V%,  belonging  to 
the  northern  part  of  Arabia  Deserta,  lived  an 
honest,  pious  man,  called  Job.  For  his  sincere 
and  perfect  devotedness,  God  had  amply  blessed 
him  with  worldly  property  and  children ;  but  on 
Satan  obtaining  leave  io  tempi  Aim,  he  suddenly 
lost  the  fortune  of  his  life.  Ultimately  he  is 
smitten  with  a  severe  and  painful  disease;  but 
though  his  wife  movea  him  to  forsake  God,  lie 
still  continues  true  and  stanch  to  the  Lord 
Three  firiends,  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  hear 
of  his  calamiUes,  and  come  to  console  him.  Hi.>i 
distressed  state  excites  their  heartfelt  compassion: 
but  the  view  which  they  take  of  its  origin  pre- 
vents them  from  at  once  assisting  him,  and  they 
remain  silent,  though  they  are  sensible  that  by  so 
doing  they  further  wound  his  feelings.  Seven 
days  thus  pass,  until  Job,  suspecting  the  cause  of 
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their  oondaet,  becomes  disromposed  and  breaks 
silence.  His  first  observations  are  based  on  the 
assertion — not,  indeed,  broadly  expressed— that 
God  acts  harshly  and  arbitrarily  in  inflicting 
calamity  on  men.  This  causes  a  discussion  be- 
tween him  and  his  friends,  which  is  divided  into 
three  main  parts,  each  with  subdivisions,  and 
embraces  the  speeches  of  the  three  friends  of 
Job,  and  his  answers:  the  last  part,  however, 
consists  of  only  two  subdivisions,  tne  third  friend, 
Zuphar,  having  nothing  to  rejoin.  By  this  silence 
the  author  of  the  book  generally  designates  the 
defeat  of  Job's  friends,  who  are  defendinff  a  com- 
mon cause.  Taking  a  general  view  of  Uie  argu- 
ment which  they  urge  against  him,  they  may  be 
considered  as  asserting  the  following  positions : — 

1.  No  man  being  n-ee  from  sin,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  we  are  liable  to  calamities,  for  which 
we  must  account  by  a  reference,  not  to  God,  but 
to  ourselves.  From  the  misery  of  the  distressed, 
others  are  enabled  to  infer  their  guilt ;  and  they 
must  take  this  view  in  order  to  vindicate  divine 
justice. 

2.  The  distress  of  a  man  proves  not  only  that 
he  haa  sinned,  but  shows  also  the  degree  and 
measure  of  his  sin ;  and  thus,  from  the  extent  of 
calamity  sustained,  may  be  inferred  the  extent  of 
sins  committed;  and  from  this  the  measure  of 
impending  misfortune. 

3.  A  distressed  man  may  recover  his  former 
happiness,  and  even  attain  to  greater  fortune  than 
he  ever  enjoyed  before,  if  he  takes  a  warning  from 
his  afflicuons,  repents  ot  his  sins,  reforms  his  life, 
and  raises  himself  to  a  higher  degree  of  moral 
rectitude.  Impatience  and  irreverent  expostula- 
tion with  God  serve  but  to  prolong  and  increase 
punishment ;  for,  by  accusing  God  of  injustice, 
a  fresh  sin  is  added  to  former  transgressions. 

4.  Thouffh  the  wicked  man  is  capable  of  pro- 
sperity, still  it  is  never  lasting.  The  most  awful 
retribution  soon  overtakes  him ;  and  his  transient 
felicity  must  itself  be  considered  as  punishment, 
since  it  renders  biu  heedless,  and  makes  hiin  feel 
misfortune  more  keenly. 

In  opposition  to  them,  Job  maintains : 

1.  Ihe  most  upright  man  may  be  highly  un- 
fortunate— more  to  than  the  inevitable  faults  and 
shortcomings  of  humdn  nature  would  seem  to 
imply.  There  is  a  savage  cruelty,  deserving  the 
severities  of  the  Divine  resentment,  in  inferring 
the  guilt  of  a  man  from  his  distresses.  In  dis- 
tributing good  and  evil,  God  regards  neither 
merit  nor  guilt,  but  acts  according  to  His  sove- 
reign pleasure.  His  omnipotence  is  apparent  in 
every  part  of  the  creation ;  but  His  justice  cannot 
be  seen  in  the  government  of  the  world ;  the 
afflictions  of  the  righteous,  as  well  as  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  wicked,  are  evidence  against  it.  There 
are  innumerable  cases,  and  Job  considers  his  own 
to  be  one  of  them,  in  which  a  sufferer  has  a  right 
to  justify  himself  before  God,  and  to  repine  at 
His  decrees.  Of  this  supposed  right  Job  freely 
avails  himself^  and  maintains  it  against  his 
friends. 

2.  In  a  state  of  composure  and  calmer  reflec- 
tion. Job  retracts,  chie^y  in  his  concluding 
speech,  all  his  former  rather  extravagant  asser- 
tions, and  says  that,  although  God  generally 
afflicts  the  wicked  and  blesses  the  righteous,  still 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  single  cases  in 
#hich  the  pious  undergo  severe  trials ;  the  infe- 
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renoe,  therefore,  of  a  man's  guilt  from  his  mis- 
fortunes is  by  no  means  warranted.  For  the 
exceptions  established  by  experience  prove  that 
God  does  not  always  du  tribute  prosperity  and 
adversity  after  this  rule ;  but  that  he  sometimes 
acts  on  a  different  principle,  or  as  ao  absolute 
lord,  according  to  his  mere  will  and  pleasure. 

3.  Humbly  to  adore  God  is  our  duty,  even 
when  we  are  subject  to  calamities  not  at  all 
deserved;  but  we  should  abstain  from  harshly 
judging  of  those  who,  when  distressed,  send  forth 
complaints  against  God. 

The  interest  of  the  narrative  is  kept  up  with 
considerable  skill,  by  progressively  rising  and 
highlv  passionate  language.  At  first.  Job's 
friends  charge  him,  and  he  defends  himself  in 
mild  terms ;  but  gradually  they  are  all  betrayed 
into  warmth  of  temper,  which  goes  on  increasiog 
until  the  friends  have  nothing  more  to  object, 
and  Job  remains  in  possession  of  the  field.  The 
discussion  then  seems  to  be  at  an  end,  when  a 
fresh  disputant,  £lihu,  appears.  Trusting  in 
his  just  cause.  Job  had  proudly  opposed  God, 
with  whom  he  expostulated,  and  whom  he  charged 
with  injustice,  when  the  sense  of  his  calamities 
should  have  led  him  to  acknowledge  the  sinful- 
ness of  human  nature,  and  humbly  to  submit  to 
the  Divine  dispensations.  Making  every  allow- 
ance for  his  painful  situation,  and  putting  the 
mildest  construction  on  his  expressions,  he  is  still 
substantially  wrong,  and  could  not  therefore  be 
suffered  to  remain  the  vanquisher  in  this  high 
argument.  He  had  silenced  his  friends^  but  the 
general  issue  remained  to  be  settied.  Elihu  had 
waited  till  Job  and  his  friends  bad  spoken,  be- 
cause they  were  older  than  he;  but  when  he  saw 
that  the  tiiree  visitors  ceased  to  answer,  he  offers 
himself  to  reason  with  Job,  and  shows  that  God 
is  just  in  his  ways.    He  does  tiiis, 

1.  From  the  nature  of  injiictitms, — He  beg|ins 
by  urging  that  Job  was  very  wrong  in  boasting 
of  his  integrity,  and  making  it  appear  that  re- 
wards were  due  to  him  from  God.  How  righteous 
h«»cver  he  was,  he  still  had  no  claim  to  reward ; 
on  the  contrary,  all  men  are  sinners  in  God's 
eyis;  and  nobody  can  complain  that  he  suffers 
unjii&tly,  for  the  very  greatest  sufferings  equal 
not  his  immense  guilt  Then  Elibu  explains  a 
leading  point  on  which  he  differs  fh)m  the  friends 
of  Job:  be  asserts  that  from  greater  sufferings 
inflicted  on  a  person  it  was  not  to  be  inferred  that 
he  had  sinned  more  than  others  afflicted  with  a 
less  amount  of  calamity.  Calamities  were,  in- 
deed, under  all  circumstances,  punishments  for 
sins  committed,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were 
correctives  also;  and  therefore  the^r  might  be 
inflicted  on  the  comparatively  most  righteous  in 
preference  to  others.  If  the  object  of  afflictions 
was  attained,  and  the  distressed  acknowledged 
his  sinfulness,  he  would  humble  himself  before 
God,  who  would  bless  him  with  greater  happiness 
than  he  ever  before  enjoyed.  But  he  who  took 
not  this  view,  and  did  not  amend  his  ways,  would 
be  mined,  and  the  blame  would  rest  wholly  with 
himself.  Consequentiy,  if  Job  made  the  best  of 
his  misfortune,  God  would  render  hhn  most 
happy ;  but  if  he  continued  refractory,  punish- 
ment  would  follow  his  offences. 

2.  From  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  God, 
— •  The  whole  creation  shows  forth  His  majesty, 
and  evinces  His  justice.    For  a  man  to  stand  up 
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against  Him  and  to  assert  that  he  suffers  inno- 
cently, is  the  greatest  anthropomorphism,  hecaose 
it  goes  to  deny  the  Divine  majesty,  evident  in  all 
the  fEtcts  of  the  created  world,  and  including 
God's  justice.  His  nature  being  one  and  indi- 
visible, it  cannot  on  one  side  exhibit  infinite 
perfection,  and  on  the  other  imperfection :  each 
example,  then,  of  God's  grandeur  in  the  creation 
of  the  world  is  evidence  against  the  rash  accusers 
of  God's  justice.  God  must  be' just — this  is  cer- 
tain from  the  outset ;  and  how  His  justice  is  not 
impaired  by  calamities  inflicted  on  the  righteous 
ana  on  thyself,  I  have  already  explained.' 

Job  had,  in  a  stirring  manner,  several  times, 
challenged  God  to  decide  the  contest  Elihu 
Ruspects  the  approach  of  the  Lord,  when,  towards 
the  end  of  his  speech,  a  violent  thunder-storm 
arises,  and  God  answers  Job  out  of  the  whirl- 
wind, showing  how  foolishly  the  latter  had  acted 
in  offering  to  reason  with  Him,  when  His  works 
,  proved  His  infinite  majesty,  and,  consequently. 
His  absolute  justice.  Job  now  submits  to  God, 
and  humbly  repents  of  his  ofience.  Hereupon 
God  addresses  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar, 
declaring  unto  them  His  displeasure  at  their 
unmerciful  dealing  with  their  friend,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  could  onl^  be  avoided  by  Job 
otiering  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  This  is  done, 
;  and  the  Lord  grants  unto  Job  ample  compensa- 
tion for  his  sufferings. 

U.  Design  of  the  book.  All  agree  that  the 
object  of  the  book  is  the  solution  of  the  question, 
how  the  auctions  of  the  righteous  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked  can  be  consistent  with 
God's  justice.  But  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  direct  problem  exclusively  refers  to  the  first 
point,  the  second  being  only  incidentally  dis- 
,  cussed  on  occasion  of  the  leading  theme.  If  this 
is  overlooked,  the  author  would  appear  to  have 
solved  only  one  half  of  his  problem ;  the  case 
from  which  the  whole  discussion  proceeds,  has 
reference  merely  to  the  leading  problem. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  regarding  the 
sufferings  of  the  rijjhteous  rests  on  two  positions. 
I .  Calamity  is  the  only  way  that  leads  to  the 
king.lom  of  God. 

*i.  Calamity,  as  the  veiled  grace  of  God,  is  with 
the  pious  never  alone,  but  manifest  proofs  of 
Divine  favour  accompany  or  follow  it.  Though 
sunk  in  misery,  they  still  are  happier  than  the 
wicked,  and  when  it  has  attained  its  object,  it  is 
terminated  by  the  Lord. 

It  is  this  exclusively  correct  solution  of  the 
problem  which  occurs  in  the  book  of  Job.  It  is 
not  given  in  Job's  speeches  or  in  the  speeches  of 
his  friends,  neither  is  it  exclusively  given  in  the 
addresses  of  God  which  contain  only  the  basis  of 
the  solution,  not  the  solution  itself;  But  all  in- 
terpreters allow  that  it  is  set  forth  in  Elihu's 
speeches  which  appear  to  contain  the  opinion  of 
the  author. 

The  leading  principle  in  Elihu's  statement  is, 
l9lat  calamity  in  the  shape  of  trial  was  inflicted 
even  on  the  comparatively  best  men,  but  that 
;God  allowed  a  favourable  turn  to  take  place  as 
j,8oon  as  it  had  attained  its  object.  Now  this  is 
i'the  key  to  the  events  of  Job's  life.  Though  a 
pious  and  righteous  maa,  he  is  tried  by  severe 
afflidtions.  He  knows  not  for  what  purpose  he 
is  smitten,  and  his  calamity  continues  ;  but  when 
tie  learns  it  from  Hie  addresses  of  Elihu  and  God, 
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and  humbres  himself,  he  is  relieved  tnm  the 
burden  which  oppresses  him,  and  ample  prospe- 
rity atones  for  the  afflictions  he  has  sustained. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  remaining  portion  of  Elihu's  | 
speeches,  in  which  he  points  to  God's  infinite  I 
majesty  as  including  his  justice,  is  continued  in 
the  addresses  of  God ;  that  Elihu  foretells  God's 
appearance ;  that  he  is  not  punished  by  God  as 
are  the  friends  of  Job ;  in  fine,  that  Job  by  his  ^ 
very  silence  acknowledges  the  problem  to  have 
been  solved  by  Elihu;  and  his  silence  is  the 
more  significant  because  Elihu  had  urged  him  to 
defend  himself  (xxxiii.  82),  and  because  Job  had 
repeatedly  declared  he  would  *  hold  his  peace,'  \ 
if  it  was  shown  to  him  wherein  he  had  erred  (vi. 
24,25;  xix.  4). 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  composition 
of  the  hook  there  are  three  different  opinions: — 
1.  Some  contend  that  the  book  contains  an 
entirely  true  history.  2.  Others  assert  that  it  if 
founded  on  a  true  history,  which  has  been  recast 
modified,  and  enlarged  by  the  author.  3.  Hie 
third  opinion  is,  that  the  book  contains  a  iiarrap- 
tive  entirely  imaginary,  and  ooustmcted  by  the 
author  to  teach  a  great  moral  truth. 

The  first  view,  taken  by  numerous  ancient  in-  '< 
terpreters,  is  now  abandoned  by  nearly  all  inter- 
preters. It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  adopted 
b^  Joeephus,  for  he  places  Job  in  the  list  of  the 
historical  books;  and  it  was  prevalent  with  all 
the  fkthers  of  the  church.  In  its  support  it  is 
said,  I.  That  Job  is  (Ezek.  ziv.  14-20)  men- 
tioned as  a  public  character,  together  with  Noah 
and  Daniel,  and  represented  as  an  example  of 
piety.  2.  In  the  epistie  of  James  (v.  11),  patience 
in  sufferings  is  recommended  by  a  reference  to 
Job.  I 

We  most  confine  ourselves  to  contending  for 
an  historical  fbundation  of  the  book,  but  must  not 
undertake  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the 
groundwork.  That  its  historical  framework  was 
poetically  enlarged  by  the  author,  has  been  al- 
ready observed  by  Luther.  As  for  the  rest;  the 
subtility  displayed  in  explaining  opposite  views, 
the  carefully  drawn  characters  of  the  persons 
introduced,  and  their  animated  discourses,  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  the  question  at  issue  had  pre- 
viously  been  the  subject  of  various  discussions 
in  presence  of  the  author,  who,  perhaps,  took  part 
in  them.  Thus  there  would  be  an  histoncal  . 
foundation,  not  only  for  the  fiicts  related  in  the 
book,  but  to  a  certam  extent  also  Ibr  the 
speeches.  | 

Opinions  differed  in  ancient  times  as  to  (^ 
nation  to  which  the  author  belonged ;  some  eon-  j , 
sidering  him  to  have  been  an  Arab,  others  an  \ ' 
Israelite ;  but  the  latter  supposition  is  undoubt- 
edly preferable.  For,  1st,' we  find  in  our  book 
many  ideas  of  genuine  Israelite  growth:  the 
creation  of  the  world  is  described,  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  Israelites,  as 
the  immediate  effect  of  Divine  omnipotence ;  man 
is  formed  of  clay;  the  spirit  of  man  is  God's 
breath ;  God  employs  the  angels  for  the  perfbrm- 
ance  of  his  orders;  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the 
chosen  children  of  GAl,  is  his  instrument  for 
tempting  them ;  men  are  weak  and  sinful ;  no- 
body is  pure  in  the  sight  of  God ;  moral  cormp- 
tiun  is  propagated.  There  is  promulgated  to  men 
the  law  of  God,  which  they  must  n3t  infringe, 
and  the  transgressions  of  which  are  visited  on 
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offenden  with  punishmeois.  Moreover,  the 
nether  world  is  depicted  in  hues  entirely  Hebrew. 
To  these  particulars  might,  without  mncfa  trouble, 
be  added  many  more;  but  the  deep-searching 
inquirer  will  particularly  weigh,  2ndly,  the  fikct, 
that  the  book  aisplays  a  strength  and  ferrour  of 
religious  faith,  such  as  could  only  be  expected 
within  the  domain  of  rereladoo. 

Proceeding  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  age  of  the 
author  of  this  book,  we  meet  with  three  opi- 
nions:— I.  That  he  lived  before  Moses,  or  was, 
at  least,  his  contemporary.  2.  That  he  lived  in 
the  time  of  Solomon,  or  in  the  centuries  next 
following.  3.  That  he  lived  shortly  before,  or 
during,  or  even  after  the  Babylonian  exile.  The 
view  of  Uiose  who  assert  the  book  to  have  been 
written  long  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  can  be 
supported  neither  by  the  nature  of  its  language 
nor  by  reasons  derived  from  its  historical  ground- 
work, and  is  therefore  now  generally  rejected. 

Against  this  view,  militate,  first,  the  references 
to  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  prove  that  it 
was  before  this  period  a  generally  known  writing. 
Thus,  in  Ezek.  xiv.  14-20,  are  mentioned  *  three 
men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job/  as  examples  of 
righteousness.  Further,  in  Jeremiah  xx.  14,  we 
find  evidently  imitated  Job's  cursing  of  the  day 
of  his  birth  (ch.  iii.).  Not  only  the  sentiments 
but  the  words  are  often  the  same.  There  are 
also  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  many  pas- 
sages clearly  alluding  to  our  book,  which  must 
have  eminently  suited  the  taste  of  this  prophet 
and  interested  him  (comp.  xvi.  13  with  Lam.  ii. 
16;  and  xix.  6,  with  Lam.  iii.  7,  9).  Another 
example  of  words  borrowed  from  Job  occurs  in 
Psalm  cviL  42,  where  the  second  part  of  the 
verse  agrees  literally  with  Job  v.  16.  2.  A  most 
decisive  reason  against  assisning  the  composition 
of  Job  to  the  period  of  the  £xile  is  derived  from 
the  language,  since  it  is  free  from  those  Ch&l- 
daisms  which  occur  in  the  books  written  about 
that  time.  Eichhorn  justly  observes,  *  Let  him 
who  is  fit  for  such  researdics,  only  read,  first,  a 
writing,  tainted  with  Aranucisms,  and  next  the 
book  of  Job  :  they  will  be. found  diverging  as 
cast  and  west.'  3.  Equally  conclusive  is  the 
poetical  character  of  the  book.  The  Exile  mi^ht 
produce  a  soft,  moving  poem,  but  could  not  give 
birth  to  such  a  rich,  compact,  animated,  and 
warm  composition  as  ours,  breathing  youthful 
freshness  throughout  EwaJd,  in  acknowledging 
this,  says  justly,  '  The  high  skill  diiiplayed  in 
this  .book  cannot  be  well  expected  from  later 
centuries,  when  poetry  had  by  degrees  generally 
declined,  and  particularly  in  the  higher  art  re- 
quired by  large  compositions ;  and  language  so 
concise  and  expressive  as  that  of  our  author,  is 
not  found  in  writings  of  later  times.' 

To  the  view  which  places  the  age  of  the  book 
of  Job  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  is 
most  opposed  that  which  assigns  the  composition 
of  it  to  a  period  prior  to  Moses.  In  support  of 
this  latter  view,  two  arsuments  have  been  ad- 
duced. It  is  said,  1.  *  There  is  in  the  book  of 
Job  no  direct  reference  to  the  Mosaic  legislation ; 
and  its  descriptions  imd  other  statements  are 
suited  to  the  period  of  the  patriarchs;  as,  for 
instance,  the  great  authority  held  by  old  men, 
the  high  age  of  Job,  and  fathers  offering  sacri- 
fices for  their  fiimilies — which  leads  to  the  sup- 
position that  when  our  book  was  written  no 
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'  sacerdotal  order  yet  existed.'    These  points,  how-    , 
ever,  are  quite  intelligible,  if  the  design  of  the   | 
'  book,  as  stated  above,  is  kept  in  view.    The  ; 
author  intended  not  to  rest  the  decision  of  the  !  I 
question  at  issue  on  particular  passages  of  Scrip-   i 
I  ture,  but  on    religious    consciousness   and  ex-   . 
I  perience.    This  at  once  explains  why  he  places   ! 
I  the  scene  without  Palestine,  why  he  places  it  in   J 
I  the  patriarchal  age,  and  why  he  avoids  the  use 
I  of  tne  name  Jehovah ;  of  these  three  items  the   ' 
first  sufficiently  accounts  for  no  reference  being 
I  made  to  the  Mosaic  legislation.    2.  *  The  Ian-    I 
I  gnage  of  the  book  of  Job  seems  strongly  to  , ' 
i  support  the  opinion  of  its  having  been  written  \ , 
j  before  Moses.'    It  has  been  often  said,  that  no   ' 
'  writing  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  more  fre- 1 : 
,  qnently  illustrated  from  the  Arabic  than  this  '  | 
book.    In  answer  to  this  it  has  been  said  that 
this  inference  would  be  safe  only  if  the  book   | 
were  written  in  prose,  and  that  the  selection  of  ' 
obsolete  and  rare  words  and  forms,  with  the   ' 
Hebrews,  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  poetical   ' 
style,  and  served  to  distinguish  it  from  the  usual,   I 
habitual  way  of  writing;  and  that  this  peculiarity    j 
belongs  to  our  book  more  than  to  any  other.         \ 
With  regard  to  the  reasons  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  the  book  of  Job  was  written  after  ; , 
the  age  of  Moses,  most  of  them  are  either  not  eon-   ; 
elusive  at  all,  or  not  quite  cogent.    Thus  it  is   | 
an  arbitrary  assumption,  proved  by  modem  re* ' ' 
searches  to  be  erroneous,  that  the  art  of  writing   ; 
was  unknown  previous  to  the  age  of  Moses.    The 
assertion  too,  that  the  marks  of  cultivation  and  ;  I 
refinement  observable  in  our  book  lulonged  to  a  ' 
later  age,  rests  on  no  historical  ground.    The  ;^ 
evident  correspondence  also  between  this  book  ' , 
and  the  Proverbs  and  Psalms  is  not  a  point ; 
proving  with  resistless  force  that  they  were  all  !  | 
written  at  the  same  time.     It  is,  indeed,  some-  ' ' 
times  of  such  a  kind,  that  the  authors  of  the  , ' 
Proverbs  and  Psalms  cannot  be  exactly  said  to   i 
have  copied  our  book ;  but  it  may  be  accounted 
for  by  their  all  belonging  to  the  same  class  of 
writings,  bv  the  very  great  uniformity  and  ac- 
cordance of  religious  conceptions  and  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  sta-  | , 
bility  of  its  religious  character.  j 

Summing  up  the  whole  of  our  inTestif  ations,  | ' 
we  take  it  to  be  a  settled  point  that  the  book  of  | 
Job  does  not  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Baby-  . 
Ionian  exile ;  and  it  cannot  have  been  composed 
later  than  the  era  of  Isaiah,  who  alludes  to  it 
With  this  result  we  must  rest  satisfied.    There 
remains  uncertainty,  but  it  does  not  concer|  an 
important  point  of  religion.    The  significancy  of   \ 
our  book  for  the  church  rests  on  the  evidence  of  j ! 
our  Lord  and  his  aposUes  in  support  of  the  inspi-  | 
ration  of  the  whole  collection  of  the  Old  Testa-  i , 
ment,  and  on  the  confirmation  which  this  external 
evidence  has  at  all  times  received,  and  continues 
to  receive,  from  the  internal  testimony,  among  the 
true  believers  of  all  ages. 

JOB'S  DISEASE.    The  opinion  that  the  ma- 
lady under  which  Job  suffered. was  elephantiasis,  ' 
or  black  leprosy,  is  verv  ancient,  and,  m  modern 
times,  it  is  entertained  b^  the  best  scholars  gene- 
rally.   The  passages  which  are  considered  to  in- 
dicate this  disease  are  found  in  the  description  of 
his  skin  burning  ft-om  head  to  foot,  so  that  he  took  ;  \ 
a  potsherd  to  scrape  himself  (ii.  7,  8) ;  in  its  beinar  |  i 
covered  with  puti'efiiction  and  crusts  of  earth,  and  i 
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being  at  one  time  stiff  and  hard,  while  at  another 
it  cracked  and  discharged  fluid  (vii.  5) ;  in  the 
offensive  breath  which  drove  away  the  kindness 
of  attendants  (xix.  17);  in  the  restless  nights, 
which  were  either  sleepless  or  scared  with  fHghtAil 
dreams  (yVu  13, 14;  xxx.  17);  in  general  emacia- 
tion (xvi.  8^  ;  and  in  so  intense  a  loathing  of  the 
burden  of  life,  that  strangling  and  death  were 
preferable  to  it  (yii.  15). 

In  this,  as  in  most  other  Biblical  diseases^  there 
is  too  little  distinct  description  of  symptoms  to 
enable  us  to  determine  the  precise  malady  in- 
tended. But  the  general  character  of  the  com- 
plaint under  which  Job  suffered,  bears  a  greater 
resemblance  to  elephantiasis  than  to  any  other 
disease  [Leprosy]. 

JOCH'EBED  ( God-gloriJied\  wife  of  Amram 
and  mother  of  Miriam,  Moses  and  Aaron.  In 
Exod.  y\.  20,  Jochebed  is  expressly  declared  to 
have  been  the  sister  of  Amram's  fatiier,  and  con- 
sequently the  aunt  of  her  husband.  As  marriage 
between  persons  thus  related  was  afterwards 
forbidden  by  the  law  (Lev.  xviii.  12),  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  rela- 
tionship was  more  distant  than  the  text  in  its 
literal  meaning  indicates.  We  see  no  necessity 
for  this.  The  mere  mention  of  the  relationship 
implies  that  there  was  something  remarkable  in 
the  case ;  but  if  we  show  that  nothing  is  remark- 
able, we  do  awapr  ihe  occasion  for  the  relationship 
being  at  all  noticed.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that 
where  this  marriage  was  contracted,  there  was  no 
law  forbidding  such  alliances,  but  they  must  in 
any  case  hflsre  been  unusual,  although  not  for- 
bidden; and  this,  with  the  writer's  knowledge 
diat  they  were  subsequently  interdicted,  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  this  one  bein^  so  pointedly 
mentioned.  The  candour  of  the  historian  in  de- 
claring himself  to  be  sprung  from  a  marriage, 
afterwards  forbidden  by  the  law,  delivered  through 
himself,  deserves  especial  notice. 

JO'EL  {woTikipitr  of  Jehovah\  one  of  the 
twelve  minor  propnets,  the  son  of  Pethuel.  Of 
his  birth-place  nothing  is  known  with  certainty. 
From  the  local  allusions  in  his  prophecy,  we  may 
infer  that  he  discharged  his  office  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  But  the  references  to  the  temple,  its 
priests  and  sacrifices,  are  rather  slender  grounds 
for  conjecturing  that  he  belonged  to  the  sacerdotal 
order.  Various  opinions  have  been  held  respect* 
ing  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  It  appears 
most  probable  that  he  was  contemporary  with 
Amos  and  Isaiah,  and  delivered  his  predictions  in 
thereign-of  Uzziah,  between  800  and  780  b.c. 

Inis  prophet  opens  his  commission  by  an- 
nouncing an  extraordinary  plague  of  locusts, 
accompanied  with  extreme  arought,  which  he 
depicts  in  a  strain  of  animated  and  sublime  poetry 
under  the  image  of  an  invading  army.  The  fide- 
lity of  his  highly-wrought  description  is  corro- 
borated and  illustrated  by  the  testimonies  of 
Shaw,  Volney,  Forbes,  and  other  eminent  travel- 
lers, who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  ravages 
committed  by  this  most  terrible  of  the  insect 
tribe.  In  the  second  chapter,  the  formidable 
aspect  of  the  locusts — ^their  rapid  progress — ^their 
sweeping  devastation — the  awful  murmur  of  their 
countless  throngs — their  instinctive  marshalling — 
the  irresistible  perseverance  with  which  thev 
make  their  way  over  every  obstacle  and  through 
every  aperture — are  delineated  with  the  utmost 
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graphic  force.  There  is  considerable  diversity  of 
sentiment  as  to  the  point  whether  these  descrip- 
tions are  to  be  understood  )iterally  or  figuratively. 
The  figurative  interpretation  has,  it  must  be 
allowed,  the  support  of  antiquity.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  Ephrem  the  Syrian 
(▲J>.  350),  and  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
?A.D.  400).  Ephrem  supposes  that  by  the  four 
different  denominations  of  the  locusts  were  in- 
tended Tiglath-pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Sennache- 
rib, and  Nebuchadnexzar.  The  Jews,  in  the  time 
of  Jerome,  understood  by  the  first  term  the  Assy- 
rians and  Chaldeans;  by  the  second,  the  Medes 
and  Persians ;  by  the  third,  Alexander  the  Great 
and  his  successors ;  and  by  the  fourth,  the  Romans. 
Grotius  applies  the  description  to  the  invasions  by 
Pul  and  Shalmaneser.  Holzhausen  attempts  to 
unite  both  modes  of  interpretation,  and  applies 
the  language  literally  to  uie  locusts,  and  meta- 
phorically to  the  Assyrians.  It  is  singular,  how- 
ever, that,  if  a  hostile  invasion  be  intended,  not 
the  least  hint  is  given  of  personal  injury  sustained 
by  the  inhabitants ;  the  immediate  effects  are  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  vegetable  productions  and 
the  cattle. 

The  prophet,  after  describing  the  approaching 
judgments,  calls  on  his  countrymen  to  repent, 
assuring  them  of  the  divineplacability  and  readi- 
ness to  forgive  (ii.  12-1 7).  He  foretels  the  restor- 
ation of  uie  land  to  its  former  fertility,  and 
declares  that  Jehovah  would  still  be  their  God 
(ii.  18-26).  He  then  announces  the  spiritual 
blessings  which  would  be  poured  forth  in  the 
Messianic  age  (iiL  1-5,  Heb.  text;  ii.  28-32,  Auth. 
Vers.).  This  remarkable  prediction  is  applied 
by  the  Apostle  Peter  to  the  events  that  transpired 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  16-2n.  In  the 
last  chapter  the  divine  vengeance  is  denounced 
against  the  enemies  and  oppressors  of  the  chosen 
people,  of  whom  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and 
Edomites  are  especially  named. 

The  style  of  Joel,  it  has  been  remarked,  unites 
the  strength  of  Micah  with  the  tenderness  of  Jere- 
miah. In  vividness  of  description  he  rivals 
Nahum,  and  in  sublimity  and  majesty  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk. 

The  canonicity  of  this  book  has  never  been 
called  in  question. 

JOHA'NAN(6Ml-6esroi0scf);  one  of  the  officers 
who  came  and  recognised  Gedaliah  as  governor 
of  Judsea  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  in  authority 
and  iniluence  among  them.  He  penetrated  the 
designs  of  Ishmnel  against  the  governor,  whom 
he  endeavonred,  without  success,  to  put  upon  his 
guard.  When  Ishmael  had  accomplished  his  de- 
sign by  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  and  was  carrying 
away  the  principal  persons  at  tiie  seat  of  govern- 
ment as  captives  to  the  Ammonites,  Johanan  pur- 
sued him,  and  released  them.  Being  fearful, 
however,  that  the  Chaldseans  might  misunder- 
stand the  affair,  and  make  him  and  tiiose  who  were 
with  him  responsible  for  it,  he  resolved  to  with- 
draw for  safety  into  Egypt,  with  the  principal 
persons  of  the  remnant  left  in  the  land.  J  eremiah 
remonstrated  against  this  deciaon ;  but  Johanan 
would  not  be  moved,  and  even  constrained  the 
prophet  himself  to  go  with  them.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  Taphanes,  but  nothing  ftirtfier  is  re- 
corded of  Johanan.  b.c.  588  (2  Kings  xzv.  SS ; 
Jer.  xl.8-16;  xli.;  xlii.;  zliii.). 
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JOHN  THE  BAPTIST.  The  Dame  John 
denotes  grace  or  favour.  In  the  church  John 
commonly  bears  the  houoarable  titk  of  *fore- 
ranner  of  the  Lord.' 

His  parents  were  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  the 
latter  <a  cousin  of  Mary/  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
whose  senior  John  was  by  a  period  of  six  months 
([Luke  i.)-  According  to  the  account  contained 
in  the  fint  chapter  of  Luke,  his  father,  while  en- 
gaged in  burning  incense,  was  visited  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  who  informed  him  that  in  compliance 
with  his  prayers  his  wife  should  bear  a  son, 
whose  name  he  should  call  John — in  allusion  to 
the  grace  thus  accorded.  A  description  of  the 
manner  of  his  son's  life  is  given,  which  in  effect 
states  that  he  was  to  be  a  Nazarite,  abstaining  from 
bodily  indulgences,  was  to  receive  special  mvour 
and  aid  of  God,  was  to  prove  a  great  religious 
and  social  reformer,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for 
the  long-expected  Messiah.  Zacharias  was  slow 
to  believe  these  tidings  and  sousht  some  token  in 
evidence  of  their  truth.  Accormn^ly  a  sign  was 
given  which  acted  also  as  a  punishment  of  his 
^ant  of  faith — his  tongue  was  sealed  till  the  pre- 
diction should  be  fulfilled  by  the  event  Six 
months  after  Elisabeth  had  conceived  she  received 
a  visit  firom  Mary,  the  future  mother  of  Jesus. 
Ou  being  saluted  by  her  relation,  Elisabeth  felt 
her  babe  leap  in  her  womb,  and,  being  filled  with 
the  holy  spirit,  she  broke  forth  into  a  poetic  con- 
mtulation  to  Mary,  as  the  destined  mother  of  her 
Lord.  At  length  Elisabeth  brought  forth  a  son, 
whom  the  reUitives  were  disposed  to  name  Zacha- 
rias, after  his  father — but  Elisabeth  was  in  some 
way  led  to  wish  that  he  should  be  called  John. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  father,  who  sig- 
nified in  writing  that  his  ftame  was  to  be  John. 
This  agreement  with  Elisabeth  caused  all  to 
marvel.  Zacharias  now  had  his  tongue  loosed, 
and  he  first  employed  his  restored  power  in 
praising  God.  These  singular  events  caused  uni- 
versal surprise,  and  led  people  to  expect  that  the 
ehild  would  prove  a  distinguished  man. 

The  parents  of  John  were  not  only  of  a  priestly 
ord'jr,  but  righteous  and  devout.  Their  influence, 
ill  consequence,  in  the  training  of  their  son,  would 
be  not  only  beni^  but  suitable  to  the  holy  office 
which  he  was  designed  to  fill.  More  than  this — 
the  special  aids  of  God's  Spirit  were  with  him 
f  Lnke  i.  66).  As  a  consequence  of  the  lofty  in- 
fluences under  which  he  was  nurtured,  the  child 
waxed  strong  in  spirit.  The  sacred  writer  adds 
that  *  he  was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his 
showing  unto  Israel '  (Luke  i.  80). 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
John  made  his  public  appearance,  exhibiting  the 
austerity,  the  costume,  and  the  manner  of  life  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  prophets  (Luke  iii. ;  Matt, 
iii.).  His  raiment  was  camel's  hair ;  he  wore  a 
plain  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins ;  his  food  was 
what  the  desert  spontaneouslv  offered — locusts 
and  wild  honey  from  the  rock.  The  burden  of 
John's  preaching  bore  no  slight  resemblance  to 
the  old  prophetic  exhortations,  whose  last  echo 
had  now  died  away  for  centuries.  He  called  upon 
the  Jewish  people  to  repent,  to  ohan'ge  their 
minds,  their  dispositions  and  affections,  and  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  the  great  doctrine  promul- 
gated by  his  Lord,  of  the  necessity  of  a  q>iritual 
regeneration.  That  the  change  which  John  had 
in  Tiew  was  by  no  means  of  so  great  or  bo  elevated 
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a  kind  as  that  which  Jesus  required,  is  very  pro- 
bable ;  but  the  particulars  into  which  he  enters 
when  be  proceeds  to  address  classes  or  individuals 
(Matt  iii.  7,  sq. ;  Luke  iii.  7,  sq.),  serve  fully  to 
show  that  Uie  renovation  at  which  he  aimed  was 
not  merely  of  a  material  or  organic,  but  chiefly  of 
a  moral  nature.  In  a  very  emphatic  manner  did 
he  warn  the  ecclesiastical  and  legal  authorities  of 
the  land  of  the  necessity  under  which^hey  lay  of 
an  entire  change  of  view,  of  aim,  and  of  desire; 
declaring  in  explicit  and  awi\il  terms  that  their 
pride  of  nationality  would  avail  them  nothing 
against  the  coming  wrathfbl  visitation,  and  that 
they  were  utterly  mistaken  in  the  notion  that 
Divine  Providence  had  any  need  of  them  for  com- 
pletinff  its  own  wise  purposes  (Luke  iii.  8,  9). 
The  first  reason  assigned  by  John  for  entering  on 
his  most  weighty  and  perilous  office  was  an- 
nounced in  these  words — *  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand.'  It  was  his  great  work  to  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  nation,  so  uiat  when  Jesus  nimself 
came  they  might  be  a  people  made  ready  for  the 
Lord. 

Had  we  space  to  derelope  the  moral  character 
of  John,  we  could  show  that  this  fine,  stem, 
high-minded  teacher  possessed  many  eminent 
qualities;  but  his  personal  and  official  modesty 
in  keeping,  in  all  circumstances,  in  the  lower 
rank  assigned  him  by  God,  must  not  pass  without 
spedal  mention.  The  doctrine  and  manner  of 
life  of  John  appear  to  have  roused  the  entire  of 
the  south  of  Palestine,  and  people  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  the  spot  where,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  he  baptized  thousands  nolo  repentance. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  fame  which  he  had  gained,^ 
that  *  ^ple  were  in  expectation,  and  all  men' 
mused  m  their  hearts  of  John,  whether  he  were  the 
Christ  or  not'  (Luke  iii.  1 5).  Had  he  chosen,  John 
might  without  doubt  have  assumed  to  himself 
the  higher  office,  and  risen  to  great  worldly 
power.  But  he  was  faithful  to  his  trust,  and 
never  failed  to  declare,  in  the  fullest  and  clearest 
manner,  that  he  was  not  the  Christ,  but  merely 
his  harbinger,  and  that  the  sole  work  he  had  to 
do  was  to  usher  in  the  day-spring  fix>m  on  high. 

The  more  than  prophetic  fame  of  the  Baptist 
reached  the  ears  of  Jesus  in  his  Nazarene  dwell- 
ing, far  distant  from  the  locality  of  John  (Mutt. 
ii.  22,  23).  The  nature  of  the  report— namely, 
that  his  Divinely-predicted  forerunner  had  ap- 
peared in  Juda»— showed  our  Lord  that  the 
time  was  now  come  for  his  being  made  manifest 
to  Israel.  Accordingly  he  comes  to  the  place 
where  John  is  to  be  baptized  of  him,  in  order 
that  thus  he  might  fulfil  all  that  was  required 
under  the  dispensation  which  was  about  to  dis- 
appear (Matt.  iii.  13).  John's  sense  of  inferiority 
inclines  him  to  ask  rather  than  to  give  baptism 
in  the  case  of  Jesus,  who,  however,  wills  to  have 
it  so,  and  is  accordingly  baptized  of  John.  Im- 
mediately on  the  termination  of  this  svmbolical 
act,  a  Divine  attestation  is  given  from  the  opened 
vault  of  heaven,  declaring  Jesus  to  be  in  truth 
the  long-looked-fbr  Messiah—*  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  *  (Matt  iii.  17). 
llie  relation  which  subsisted  between  John 
and  Jesus,  aAer  the  emphatic  testimony  above 
recorded  had  been  borne,  we  have  not  the  mate- 
rials to  describe  with  full  certainty. 

It  seems  but  natural  to  think,  when  their 
hitherto  relative  position  is  taken  into  account. 
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that  John  would  forthwith  lay  down  his  oiBce  of 
harbinger,  which,  now  that  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
ousness himself  had  appeared,  was  entirely  ful- 
filled and  terminated.  Such  a  step  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken.  On  the  contrary,  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  seems  to  imply  that  the  Bap- 
tist church  continued  side  by  side  with  the  Mes- 
sianic (Matt  xi.  3 ;  Luke  Tii.  19 ;  Matt.  ix.  14; 
Luke  xi.  1 ;  John  iii.  23),  aud  remained  long 
afWr  John's  execution  (Acts  xix.  3).  Still,  though 
it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  John  did  not 
lay  down  his  oflBce,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the 
New  Testament  establishes  this  alleged  iact 
John  may  have  ceased  to  execute  his  own  pecu- 
liar work,  as  the  forerunner,  but  may  justifiably 
have  continued  to  bear  his  most  important  testi- 
mony to  the  Messiahship  of  Christ;  or  he  may 
even  have  altogether  given  up  the  duties  of 
active  life  some  time,  at  least,  before  his  death ; 
and  yet  his  disciples,  both  before  and  after  that 
event,  may  have  maintained  their  individuality 
as  a  religious  communion.  Nor  is  it  impossible 
that  some  misconception  or  some  sinister  motive 
may  have  had  weight  in  preventing  the  Baptist 
church  from  dissolving  and  passing  into  that  of 
Christ.  It  was,  not  improbably,  with  a  view  to 
remove  some  error  of  this  kind  that  John  sent 
the  embassy  of  his  disciples  to  Jesus  which  is 
recorded  in  Matt  xi.  3;  Luke  yiu  19.  No  inti- 
mation is  found  in  the  record  that  John  required 
evidence  to  give  him  satisfaction;  and  ah  the 
language  that  is  used  is  proper  and  pertinent  if 
we  suppose  that  the  doubt  lay  only  in  the  minds 
of  his  disci ple«.  That  the  terms  employed  admit 
the  interpretation  that  John  was  not  without 
some  misgivings  (Luke  vii.  23 ;  Matt  xi.  €),  we 
are  free  to  allow.  And  if  any  dbubt  had  grown 
up  in  the  Baptist's  mind,  it  was  most  probably 
owing  to  the  defective  spirituality  of  his  views ; 
f<>r  even  of  him  Jesus  has  declared, '  he  that  is 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than 
he '  (Matt  xi.  11).  Were  this  the  case,  it  would 
of  itself  account  not  only  for  the  embassy  sent 
by  John  to  Jesus,  but  also  for  the  continuance 
aud  perpetuation  of  John's  separate  influence  as 
the  founder  of  a  sect. 

The  manner  of  John's  death  is  too  well  known 
to  require  to  be  detailed  here  (Matt  iv.  12 ;  xiv.  3 ; 
Luke  iii.  19  ;  Mark  vi.  17  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii. 
5.  2).  He  reproved  a  tyrant  for  a  heinous  crime, 
and  received  his  reward  in  decanitation. 

JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST.  This  eminent 
Apostle  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman,  and 
of  Salome.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  bom  at 
Bethsaida,  on  the  lake  of  Galilee.  His  parents 
appear  to  have  been  in  easy  circumstances;  at 
least,  we  find  that  Zebedee  employed  hired  ser- 
vants (Mark  i.  20),  and  that  Salome  was  among 
the  number  of  those  women  who  contributed  to 
the  maintenance  of  Jesus  (Matt  xxvii.  56).  We 
also  find  that  John  received  Mary  into  his  house 
after  the  death  of  Jesus.  Since  this  house  seems 
to  have  been  situated  at  Jerusalem,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  was  the  owner  of  two  houses.  John's 
acquaintance,  also,  with  the  high-priest  (xvi^. 
15)  seems  to  indicate  that  be  lived  at  Jerusalem, 
and  belonged  to  the  wealthier  class.  We  may 
suppose  that  from  a  tender  age  he  nourished 
rdugious  feelings,  since  Salome,  who  evinced  so 
much  love  for  Jesus,  probably  fostered  at  an 
earlier  period  those  hopes  of  a  Messiah  which 
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she  expresses  in  Matt.  xx.  20 ;  and  we  find  tbat 
he  entered  into  oummuoion  with  the  Baptist  from 
pure  motives.  Ou  the  lianks  of  the  Jordan  the 
Baptist  directed  John  to  Jesus,  and  he  immedi- 
ately became  the  Lord's  disciple,  and  aooompaaied 
him  on  his  return  to  Galilee.  Having  arrived 
there,  he  at  first  resumed  his  trade,  but  was 
afterwards  called  to  remain  permanently  with 
the  Bedeemer  (Luke  v.  5-10).  Jesus  was  parti- 
cularly attached  to  John  (John  xiii.  23 ;  xix.  26 ; 
XX.  2 ;  xxt  7),  who  was  one  of  the  three  who 
were  distinguished  above  the  other  apostles 
(Matt  xvii.  1 ;  xxvi.  37;  Mark  v.  87).  After 
the  ascension,  John  abode  at  Jerusalem,  where 
Paul  met  him  on  his  third  journey,  about  the 
year  52  (Gal.  ii.  3-9>  Since  he  had  undertaken 
the  care  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  we  cannot  well 
suppose  that  he  left  Jerusalem  before  Mary's 
death ;  and,  indeed,  we  find  that  about  the  year 
58,  when  Ftol  was  at  Ephesus,  John  was  not  yet 
living  there.  If  we  consider  the  great  importance 
of  Ephesus  among  the  various  churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  dangers  arising  fh>m  false  teachers, 
who  were  prevalent  there  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Paul  (Acts  XX.  29),  it  will  appear  likely  that 
John  was  sent  to  Ephesus  after  Paul  had  left  that 
scene,  about  the  year  65.  During  the  time  of 
his  activity  in  Asia  Minor  he  was  exiled  by  the 
Roman  emperor  to  Patmos,  one  of  the  Sporadic 
isles  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  where,  according  to 
Revelations  i.  9,  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse. 
Irensns  and,  following  him,  Eusebius  state  that 
John  beheld  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  ahont 
the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.  If  this  state- 
ment can  be  depended  upon,  the  exile  to  Patmos 
also  took  place  under  Domitian,  who  died  a.d. 
96.  Tertnllian  related  that  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian John  was  forcibly  conveyed  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  thrown  into  a  cask  of  oil ;  that  he  was 
miraculously  released,  and  then  brought  to  Pat- 
mos. But  since  none  of  the  ancient  writers  be- 
sides the  rather  undiscriminating  Tertnllian, 
relate  this  circumstance,  and  since  this  mode  ot 
capital  punishment  was  unheard  of  at  Rome,  we 
ought  not  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it  It  is,  how- 
ever, likely  that  John  was  called  to  suffer  for  his 
&ith,  since  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  writing 
about  A.D.  200,  calls  him  *  martyr.*  According 
to  Eusebius,  he  returned  from  exile  during  the 
reign  of  Nerva.  The  three  epistles  of  John,  as 
also  the  affecting  account  concerning  his  fidelity 
as  a  spiritual  pastor,  given  by  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  testify  that  he  was  the  pastor  of  a  large 
diocese.  John's  second  Kpistle,  ver.  12,  and 
third  Epistle,  ver.  14,  indicate  that  he  made 
journeys  of  pastoral  visitation.  John  died  at 
Ephesus  past  the  age  of  ninety,  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan.  According  to  Jerome,  he 
was  a  hundred  years  old,  aud  according  to  Sui- 
das,  a  hundred  and  twenty.* 


*  Jerome  relates  that  when  John  had  attained 
a  great  age  he  was  so  feeble  that  he  could  not 
walk  to  the  assemblies  of  the  church ;  he,  there- 
fore, caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  by  young 
men.  He  was  no  longer  able  to  say  much,  but 
he  constantly  repeated  the  words,  *  Little  chil- 
dren, love  one  another.'  On  beiu^  asked  why  he 
constantly  repeated  this  one  saying,  he  replied, 
*  Because  it  is  the  command  of  the  Lord ;  and 
enough  is  done  if  this  is  done.' 
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JOHN.  THE  GOSPEL  OF.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
nineteenth,  the  Gospel  of  John  was  attacked,  but 
with  feeble  arguments,  by  some  fkiglish  Di-ists, 
and  by  four  German  theologians.  A  similar 
attack  has  lately  been  made  by  Strauss,  who, 
although  in  the  third  edition  of  The  Life  ^  Jesus 
he  manifested  an  inclination  to  give  up  his 
doubts,  yet  resolutely  returned  to  them  in  the 
fourth  edition,  principally,  as  he  himself  con- 
fesses, because  *  without  them  one  could  not 
escape  from  believing  the  miracles  of  Christ*  It 
is  unnecessary,  however,  to  refute  his  arguments, 
as  they  are  quite  unimportant,  and  have  met  with 
little  sympadij  even  in  Germany.  It  may  suffice 
to  oliserve,  that  duriug  the  lapse  of  ages  up  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  no  one  ever 
expressed  a  doubt  respecting  the  genuineness  of 
John's  Gospel,  except  one  small  sect,  whose  scep- 
ticism, however,  was  not  based  upon  historical, 
but  merely  upon  dogmatical  grounds. 

John's  Gospel  ditt'ers  very  much  in  substance 
from  the  first  three  Gosp.'ls.  But  the  most 
striking  difference  is  that  of  the  speeches;  and 
even  here  the  difference  is,  perhaps,  still  more 
apparent  in  the  form  than  in  the  substance  of 
them.  The  difference  of  the  Contents  may  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  John  intended 
to  relate  and  complete  the  history  of  the  Lord 
according  to  his  own  view  of  it  We  are  led  to 
this  supposition  from  the  following  circumstances : 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  history  of  his  pas- 
sion and  his  resurrection,  there  are  only  two  sec- 
tions in  which  John  coincides  with  the  synoptic 
gospels  (vi.  \-'n\  xii.  1);  that  he  altogether 
omits  such  important  facts  as  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  by  John,  the  history  of  his  temptution  and 
transfiguration,  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, and  the  internal  conflict  at  Gethsemaue; 
and  that  chapters  i.  32,  iii.  '24,  xi.  2.  indicate 
that  he  presupposed  his  readers  to  be  already  ac- 
qnuintea  with  the  Gospel  history.  He  confined 
himself  to  such  comranuications  as  were  wanting 
in  the  others,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
speeches  of  Jesus. 

The  peculiarities  of  John's  Gospel  more  espe- 
cially consist  in  the  four  following  doctrines : — 

1.  That  of  the  mystical  relation  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father. 

2.  That  of  the  mystical  relation  of  the  Re- 
deemer to  believers. 

3.  The  announcement  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
the  Comforter. 

4.  The  peculiar  importance  ascrilwd  to  Love. 
Although  there  can  be  shown  in  the  writings 

of  the  other  Evangelists  some  isolated  dicta  of 
the  Lord,  which  seem  to  bear  the  impress  of 
John,  it  can  also  be  shown  that  they  contain 
thoughts  not  originating  with  that  disciple,  but 
with  the  Lord  himself.  Matthew  \^\\.  27)  speaks 
of  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  so  entirely 
in  the  style  of  John,  that  persons  not  sufficiently 
versed  in  Holy  Writ  are  apt  to  search  for  this 
passage  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  mystical 
union  of  the  Son  with  believers  is  expressed  in 
Matt  xxviii.  2i>.  The  promise'of  the  efiusion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  order  to  perfect  the  disciples, 
is  fouud  in  Luke  xxiv.  49.  The  doctrine  of  Paul 
with  respect  to  love,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.,  entirely  re- 
lembles  what  according  to  John,  Chrif^t  taught 
on  tbe  same  subject     Paul   here  deserves  our 
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particular  attentiou.  In  the  writings  of  Paul 
are  fouud  Christian  truths  which  have  their 
points  of  coalescence  only  in  John,  vix.,  that 
Christ  is  the  image  of  the  incUible  God,  by  whom 
all  things  are  created  (Col.  i.  15,  16).  Paul 
considers  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  diurch,  the 
spiritual  Christy  as  Jesus  himself  does  (John  xiv. 

That  the  speeches  of  Christ  have  been  faith- 
fully reported  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
the  speeches  of  the  Baptist  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
The  Baptist's  speeches  bear  an  entirely  Old 
Testament  character :  they  are  full  of  allusions 
to  the  Old  Testament,  and  abound  in  sententious 
expressions  (John  iii.  27-30 ;  i.  2G-36). 

We  have  already  intimated  oar  opinion  as  to 
the  purport  and  plan  of  the  Gospel  of  John. 
Most  of  the  earlier  critics  considered  the  Gospel 
of  John  to  have  had  a  polemico-dogmatical  pur- 
port   According  to  Irenseus,  John  wrote  with 
the  intention  of  combating  the  errors  of  Cerinthus 
the  Gnostic.     Others  suppose  that  his  writings  j 
were  directed  against  the  disciples  of  John  the  | 
Baotist     It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Evangelist  | 
had  in  view,  both  in  his  Introduction  and  also  in 
ch.  xix.  34,  35,  some  heretical  opinions  of  those 
times;  but  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  this  is  { 
the  case  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Gospel.   He  ! 
himself  states  (xx.  31)  that  his  work  had  a  more  I 
general  object  | 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  John  is,  that  in  ; 
speaking  of  the  adversaries  of  Jesus,  he  always  . 
calls  them  the  Jews.  This  observation  has,  in  \ 
modern  times,  given  rise  to  a  peculiar  opinion 
concerning  the  plan  of  John's  Gospel,  namely,  : 
that  the  Evaneelist  has,  from  tlie  very  beginning  j 
of  (he  Gospel,  the  following  theme  before  his  < 
eyes : — The  eternal  combat  between  Divine  light  i 
and  the  corruption  of  mankind,  exemplified  by  j 
the  mutual  opposition  subsisting  between  the  hos-  • 
tile  Jewish  party  aud  the  manifestation  of  the  . 
Son  of  God,  which  combat  terminates  in  the  vie-  ! 
tory  of  light 

'The  Introduction  of  the  Gospel  of  John  ex-  ;  i 
presses  this  theme  in  speaking  of  the  opposition  1 1 
of  the  world  to  the  incarnate  L^gos.  This  theme  1 1 
is  here  expressed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  1 1 
leading  idea  of  a  musical  composition  is  expressed  ,  { 
in  the  overture.  As  the  leading  idea  of  the  whole  ; ; 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  contained  in  ch.  i.  17,  so  |  { 
the  theme  of  the  Gospel  of  John  is  contained  in  ' , 
ch.  i.  11-13.    The  Gospel  is  divided  into  two  ;. 

Jrincipal  sections.  The  first  extends  to  ch.  xii.  \ 
t  comprehends  the  public  functions  of  Jesus,  and  | 
terminates  with  a  brief  summary  (ver.  44-50).  , 
The  second  section  contains  the  history  of  the  | 
Passion  and  of  the  Resurrection.  The  reader  is  I 
prepared  for  this  section  by  ch.  xii.  23-32.  The  t 
leading  idea  of  this  speech  is,  that  Destruction  is  , 
necessary,  because  without  it  there  can  be  no 
Resurrection.  Witli  ch.  xiii.  begins  the  history 
of  our  Lord's  Passion.  In  the  third  verse  the 
Apostle  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  suf- 
fering would  final Iv  lead  to  glory.  In  the  first 
section  b  described  how  the  opposition  of  the  in- 
fiuential  men  among  the  Jews  was  gradually 
increased  until  the  decisive  fact  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus  led  to  a  public  outburst  of  their 
hatred.  This  description  terminates  with  the 
official  decree  of  Caiaphas  (xi.  49,  50). 
The  Fathers  supposed  that  the  Gospel  of  John 
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was  written  at  Ephesus,  and  there  is  some.inter- 
nal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  statement  One 
writer  affirms  that  John  wrote  the  Gospel  which 
bears  his  name  in  Patmos,  but  that  it  was  edited 
by  the  same  Gains  whom  Paul  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans  calls  mine  host.  One  might  be  in- 
clined to  explain  by  this  circumstance  the  post- 
script contained  in  John  xxi.  24,  25. 

JOHN,  THE  EPISTLES  OF.  For  the  an- 
thenticity  of  the  first  epli^tle  very  ancient  testi- 
mony may  be  adduced.  Papias,  the  disciple  of 
John,  quotes  some  passages  from  it.  Polycarp, 
also,  another  disciple  of  John,  quotes  a  passafge 
from  this  epistle.     So,  also,  Ircnasus. 

The  author  of  the  first  epistle  describes  him- 
self, at  its  commencement,  as  an  eye- witness  of 
the  life  of  our  Lord.  The  style  and  language 
manifestly  harmonize  with  those  of  the  author  of 
the  Gospel  of  John.  The  polemics,  also,  which 
in  ch.  ii.  18-26,  are  directed  against  the  Docetic 
Gnostics,  in  ch.  iv.  1-3,  agree  with  the  sphere  of 
action  in  Asia  Minor  in  which  the  Evangelist 
John  was  placed.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose 
that  the  epistle  was  written  to  Christian  con- 
gregations in  Asia  Minor,  which  were  placed 
under  the  spiritual  care  of  the  apostle.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  ch.  i.  2  refers  to  the 
Gospel.  If  this  is  correct,  the  apostle  wrote  this 
epistle  at  a  yery  advanc^  a^e,  afler  he  had 
written  his  gospel.  The  epistle  breathes  love 
and  devotion,  but  also  zeal  for  moral  strictness 
(iii.  6-8 ;  v.  16).  There  is  a  remarkable  absence 
of  logical  connection  in  the  form  of  separate  ex- 
pressions, and  in  the  transitions  from  one  thought 
to  another.  Some  writers  have  been  inclined  to 
find  a  reason  for  this  in  the  advanced  age  of  the 
writer.  Old  age  may,  perhaps,  have  contributed 
to  this  characteristic,  but  it  is  chiefly  attributable 
to  the  mental  peculiarity  of  the  apostle.  There 
has  been  no  subject  connected  with  Biblical 
literature  which  has  attracted  more  attention 
than  this  epistle,  in  consequence  of  the  contro- 
rersies  which  have  existed  since  the  commence- 
ment 6f  the  sixteenth  century,  respecting  the  ce- 
lebrated passage  in  1  John  v.  7,  8.  We  cannot 
enter  here  into  the  history  of  that  controversy, 
which  has  continued  with  more  or  less  of  asperity 
to  our  own  day.  We  shall  merely  remark  that 
the  disputed  passage  is  found  in  no  Greek  ma- 
nuscript, save  only  m  two,  both  belonging  to  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  that  it  has  not  once  been 

?[uoted  by  any  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  Oriental 
jEithers.  It  is  now,  therefore,  generally  omitted 
in  all  cntical  editions  of  tiie  New  Testament 

The  second  and  third  epistles  of  John  were 
originally  wanting  in  the  ancient  Syriac  trans- 
lation. From  their  nature,  it  may  easily  be 
explained  how  it  happened  that  they  were 
less  generally  known  in  ancient  Christian  con- 
gregations, and  that  the  fathers  do  not  quote 
them  so  often  as  other  parts  of  Scripture,  since 
they  are  very  short,  and  treat  of  private  afiairs. 
The  private  nature  of  their  contents  removes 
also  the  suspicion  that  they  could  have  been 
forged,  since  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any 
purpose  which  could  have  led  to  such  a  forgery. 

The  second  epistle  is  addressed  to  a  lady,  called 
Kuria,  which  name  frequently  occurs  in  ancient 
writers  as  that  of  a  woman. 

I'he  third  epistle  is  addressed  to  Gaius,  a 
person  otherwise  unknown.     It  is  remarkable 
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that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  calls  himself  the 
presbyter '  or  •  elder.'  Some  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  ascribe  these  letters  to  the  presbyter 
John,  who  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  the  ancient 
church,  and  to  whom  even  the  Apocalypse  has 
been  attributed;  but  if  the  presbyter  J.«hn  wrote 
these  epistles,  John's  Gospel  also  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  same  person,  of  whom  otherwise  so  littic 
is  known.  This,  howcTer,  is  inadmissible.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  term  *  presbyter  *  or 
'elder'  expressed  in  the  epistles  of  John  a 
degree  of  friendliness,  and  was  chosen  on  ac- 
count of  the  advanced  age  of  the  writer.  The 
apostle  Paul,  also,  in  his  friendly  letter  to  Phi- 
lemon, abstains  from  the  title  Apostle.  The  cir- 
cumstances and  events  in  the  church,  to  which 
the  second  epistle  alludes,  coincide  with  tho  e 
which  are  otherwise  known  to  have  happened  in 
John's  congregation.  Here,  also,  are  allusious 
to  the  dangers  arising  from  the  Gnostic  heresy. 
The  admonition,  in  verse  10,  not  to  receive  such 
heretics  as  Christian  brethren,  agrees  with  tlie 
ancient  tradition,  that  John  made  haste  to  quit 
a  public  bath  after  Cerinthus  the  Gnostic  entered 
it,  declaring  he  was  afraid  the  building  would 
fall  down. 

JOHN  MARK.    [Mabk.1 

JOHN  HYRCANUS.    [Maccabees.] 

JOI'ADA  (contraction  of  Jehoiada,  whicl. 
see),  a  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  successor  to  Elia- 
shib,  or  Joashib,  who  lived  under  Nehemiar., 
about  B.C.  434  (Neh.  xiii.  28). 

JOK'SHAN  {fowler),  second  son  of  Abraham 
and  Keturah,  whose  sons  Sheba  and  Dedan  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Sabceans 
and  Dedanites,  who  peopled  a  part  of  Arabia 
Felix  (Gen.  xxv,  2,  3)  [Arabia]. 

JOK'TAN  {mall),  one  of  the  sons  of  Eber,  a 
descendant  from  Shem  (Gen.  x.  25,  26),  and  the 
supposed  progenitor  of  many  tribes  in  Southern 
Arabia.  The  Arabians  call  him  Kahtan,  and  re- 
cognise him  as  one  of  the  principal  founders  of 
their  nation. 

JOK'THEEL  (  God-subdued).  1 .  A  name  given 
by  King  Azariah  to  the  city  Sela.  or  Petra,  the 
capital  of  Arabia  Petnca,  when  he  took  it  from 
.the  Edomites  (2  Kings  xiv.  7)  [Petra].  2.  There 
was  also  a  city  of  this  name  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  38). 

JON' ADAS  (GW-tm/M/^eJ).  1.  A  nephew  of 
David,  a  crafty  person,  whose  counsel  suggested 
to  his  cousin  Ammon  the  means  by  which  he  ac- 
complished his  abominable  design  upon  his  half- 
sister  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  4,  5). 

2.  A  son  or  descendant  of  Rechab,  the  pro- 
genitor of  those  nomadic  Rechabites,  who  held 
themselves  bound  by  a  vow  to  abstain  from  wine, 
and  never  to  relinquish  the  nomadic  life.  The 
principle  on  which  the  tribe  acted  may  be  con- 
sidered elsewhere  [RECHABiriss].  Jonadab  was 
at  the  head  of  this  tribe  at  the  time  when  Jehu 
received  his  commission  to  exterminate  the  house 
of  Ahab,  and  is  supposed  to  have  added  to  its 
ancient  austerities  the  inhibition  of  wine.  He 
was  held  in  great  respect  among  the  Israelites 
generally :  and  Jehu,  alive  to  the  importance  of 
obtaining  the  countenance  and  sanction  of  such  a 
man  to  his  proceedings,  took  him  up  in  his  chariot, 
when  on  his  road  to  Samaria  to  complete  the  work 
he  had  begun  at  Jezreel.  The  terms  of  the  col- 
loquy which  took  place  on  this  occasion  are  rather 
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remarkable.  Perceiving  Jonadab,  be  salated  bin, 
and  called  out,  *  Is  thine  heart  right,  as  my  heart 
is  with  thy  hearth'  Jonadab  answered,  *  It  is.' 
Then  said  Jehu,  *  If  it  be,  give  me  thine  hand.' 
And  he  gave  him  his  hand,  and  was  taken  up 
into  the  chariot,  Jeha  inviting  him  to  *  Come  and 
see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord'  (2  Kings  x.  15-17; 
Jer.  XXXV.  6-10).  It  would  seem  that  the  Re- 
cbabites  were  a  branch  of  the  Kenites,  over 
another  branch  of  whom  Heber  was  chief  in  the 
time  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  11,  17) : 
and  as  it  is  expressly  said  that  Jonadab  went 
oat  to  meet  Jehn,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
people  of  Samaria,  alarmed  at  tne  menacing  letter 
which  they  had  received  firom  Jeha«  had  induced 
Jonadab  to  go  to  meet  and  appease  him  on  the 
road.  His  venerated  character,  his  rank  as  the 
head  of  a  tribe,  and  his  neutral  position,  well 
qualified  him  for  this  mission  ;  and  it  was  quite 
as  much  the  interest  of  Jonadab  to  conciliate  the 
new  dynasty,  in  whose  founder  he  beheld  the 
minister  of  the  divine  decrees,  as  it  was  that  of 
Jehu  to  obtain  his  concurrence  and  support  in 
proceedings  which  he  could  not  but  know  were 
likely  to  render  him  odious  to  the  people. 

JOT^fAH  (a  dcve^  the  fifth  in  order  of  the  minor 
prophets.  No  era  is  assigned  to  him  in  the  book 
of  his  prophecy,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  of  his 
being  the  same  person  who  is  spoken  of  in  2  Kincs 
xiv.  25.  His  birthplace  was  Gath-hepher,  in  the 
tribe  of  ZebuloD.  Jonah  flourished  in  or  before 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  and  predicted  the  suo- 
cetsful  conquests,  enlarged  territory,  and  brief 
prosperity  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom  under  that 
monarch's  sway. 

The  book  of  Jonah  contains  an  account  of  the 
prophet's  commission  to  denounce  Nineveh,  and 
of  his  reftasal  to  undertake  the  embassy — of  the 
method  he  employed  to  escape  the  unwelcome 
task  [TarshishI,  and  the  miraculous  means 
which  God  used  to  curb  his  self-willed  spirit, 
and  subdue  his  petulant  and  querulous  disposition. 
The  third  and  fourth  chapters  briefly  detail  Jo- 
nah's fulfilment  of  the  divine  command,  and 
present  us  with  another  exemplification  of  his 
refractory  temper.  His  attempt  to  flee  fh>m  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  must  have  sprung  from  a 
partial  insanity,  produced  by  the  excitement  of 
distracting  motives  in  an  irascible  and  melan- 
choly heart  The  temerity  and  folly  of  the  fugi- 
tive could  scarcely  be  credited,  if  they  had  not 
been  equalled  by  future  outbreaks  of  a  similar 
peevish  and  morbid  infatuation.  The  mind  of 
Jonah  was  dark  and  moody,  not  unlike  a  lake 
which  mirrors  in  the  waters  the  gloomy  thunder- 
clouds which  overshadow  it,  and  flash  over  its 
sullen  waves  a  momentary  gleam. 

The  history  of  Jonah  is  certainly  striking  and 
extraordinary.  Its  characteristic  prodigy  does 
not  resemble  the  other  miraculous  phenomena 
recorded  in  Scripture ;  vet  we  must  believe  in  its 
literal  occurrence,  as  the  Bible  aflbrds  no  indi- 
cation of  its  being  a  mythus,  allegory,  or  pdrable. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  Saviour's  pointed  and 
peculiar  allusion  to  it  is  a  presumption  of  its 
reality  (Matt.  xii.  40).  The  opinion  of  the  earlier 
Jews  is  also  in  favour  of  the  literality  of  the  ad- 
venture. It  requires  less  fkith  to  credit  this  simple 
excerpt  from  Jonah's  biography,  than  to  believe 
the  numerous  hypotheses  that  have  been  invented 
to  deprive  it  of  its  supernatural  character,  the 
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great  majority  of  them  being  clumsy  and  far- 
fetched, doing  violence  to  the  language,  and  de- 
spite to  the  spirit  of  revelation.  In  vindication 
of  the  reality  of  this  striking  narrative,  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  allusions  of  Christ  to  Old 
Teftninent  events  on  similar  occasions  are  to 
actu;tl  occurrences  (John  iii.  14;  vi.  48);  that 
the  purpose  which  God  had  in  view  justified  his 
miraculous  interposition ;  that  this  miracle  must 
have  had  a  salutary  efifect  both  on  the  minds  of 
the  Ninevites  and  on  the  people  of  Israel.  Neither 
is  the  character  of  Jonah  improbable.  Many 
reAons  might  induce  him  to  avoid  the  discharge 
of  his  prophetic  duty — fear  of  being  thought  a 
false  prophet,  scorn  of  a  forei^  and  hostile  race, 
desire  for  their  utter  destruction,  a  false  dignity 
which  might  reckon  it  beneath  his  prerogatiTe 
to  officiate  among  uncircumcised  idolaters,  some, 
who  cannot  altogether  reject  the  reality  of  the 
narrative,  suppose  it  to  have  had  an  historical 
basis,  though  its  present  form  be  fanciAil  or 
mythical.  Grimm  regards  it  as  a  dream  pro- 
duced in  that  sleep  which  fell  upon  Jonah  as  he 
lay  on  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  others  regard 
this  book  as  an  allegory. 

Various  other  hypotheses  have  been  proposed 
which  are  all  vague  and  baseless,  ana  do  not 
merit  a  special  refutation.  Endeavouring  to  fVoe 
us  flrom  one  difficulty  they  plun^  us  into  others 
yet  more  intricate  and  perolexing.  Much  pro- 
toe  wit  has  been  expended  on  the  miracuions 
means  of  Jonah's  deliverance,  very  unnecessarily 
and  very  absurdly ;  it  is  simply  said,  '  The  Lord 
had  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swallow  up  Jonah.' 
Now  the  species  of  marine  animal  is  not  defined, 
and  the  original  word  is  often  used  to  specify, 
not  the  genus  whale,  but  any  large  fish  or  sea- 
monster.  All  objections  to  its  being  a  whale 
which  lodged  Jonah  in  its  stomach  from  its 
straitness  of  throat,  or  rareness  of  haunt  in  the 
Mediterranean,  are  thus  removed.  The  Scrip- 
ture speaks  only  of  an  enormous  fish,  which 
under  God's  direction  swallowed  the  prof^et,  and 
does  not  point  out  the  species  to  which  the  vora- 
cious prowler  belonged.  Since  the  days  of  Bo- 
chart  it  has  been  a  common  opinion  that  the  fish 
was  of  the  shark  species  or  *  sea-dog.'  Entire 
human  bodies  have  been  found  in  some  fishes  of 
this  kind.  The  stomach,  too,  has  no  influence  on 
any  liyinff  substance  admitted  into  it  Granting 
all  these  nets  as  proof  of  what  is  termed  the  eco- 
nomy of  miracles,  still  must  we  say,  in  reference 
to  the  supernatural  preservation  of  Jonah,  Is  any- 
thing too  hard  for  tne  Lord  ? 

On  what  portion  of  the  coast  Jonah  was  set 
down  in  safety  we  are  not  informed.  The  pro- 
phet proceeded,  on  receiving  a  second  commission, 
to  fulfil  it  The  fearfbl  menace  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  city  humbled  itself  before  God,  and 
a  respite  was  vouchsafed.  The  king  (Pul,  ac- 
cording to  Usher)  and  his  people  nsted,  and 
their  penitence  was  accepted.  The  spirit  of  Jonah 
was  chafed  that  the  doom  he  had  uttered  was  not 
executed.  He  retired  to  a  station  out  of  the  city 
whence  he  might  witness  the  threatened  cata- 
strophe. Under  the  shadow  of  a  gourd  prepared 
by  God  he  reclined,  while  Jehovah  taught  him 
by  the  growth  and  speedy  death  of  this  plant, 
and  his  attachment  to  it,  a  sublime  lesson  of  pa- 
tient and  forgiving  generosity.  The  book  of 
Jonah  is  a  simple  narrative,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  prayer  or  thanksgiving  in  chap^  ii.  Its 
style  and  mode  of  narration  are  uniform.  There 
are  no  traces  of  compilation,  as  Nactigall  sap- 
posed;  neither  is  the  prayer,  as  De  Wette 
imagines,  improperly  borrowed  from  some  other 
sources.  That  prayer  contains,  indeed,  not  only 
imagery  peculiar  to  itself,  but  also  such  imagery 
as  at  once  was  sug^ted  to  the  mind  of  a  pious 
Hebrew  preserved  in  circumstances  of  extreme 
jeopardy.  On  this  principle  we  account  for  the 
similarity  of  some  portions  of  its  phraseology  to 
Ps.  lix.,  xlii.,  &c  The  language  m  both  places 
had  been  hallowed  by  frequent  usage,  and  Ifld 
become  the  consecrated  idiom  of  a  distressed  and 
succoured  Israelite.  The  hymn  seems  to  have 
been  composed  after  his  deliverance,  and  the 
reason  wby  his  deliverance  is  noted  after  the 
hvnin  is  recorded  may  be  to  show  the  occasion 
01  its  composition. 

1.  JONATHAN  {God-given),  a  Levite  de- 
scended from  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses,  not 
Manasseh,  as  in  our  common  copies,  an  interpo- 
lation made  (Vudg.  zviii.  30)  in  order  to  save  the 
character  of  the  great  lawgiver  from  the  stain  of 
having  an  idolater  among  his  immediate  de- 
scendants. The  history  of  this  Jonathan  is  in- 
volved in  the  narrative  which  occupies  Judges 
xvii.,  xviii.;  and  the  events  themselves  appear 
to  have  occurred  soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua, 
and  of  the  elders  who  outlived  him,  when  the 
government  was  in  a  most  unsettled  state. 

Jonathan,  who  was  resident  at  Bethlehem, 
lived  at  a  time  when  the  dues  of  the  sanctuary 
did  not  afford  a  livelihood  to  the  numerous  Le- 
vites  who  had  a  claim  upon  them ;  and  belonged 
to  a  tribe  destitute  of  the  landed  possessions 
which  gave  to  all  others  a  sufficient  maintenance. 
He,  therefore,  went  forth  to  seek  his  fortune.  In 
Mount  Ephraim  he  came  to  '  a  house  of  gods,' 
which  had  been  established  by  one  Micah,  who 
wanted  nothing  but  a  priest  to  make  his  esta- 
blishment complete  [Micah].  This  person  made 
Jonathan  what  was  manirestly  considered  the 
handsome  offer  of  engaging  him  as  his  priest  for 
his  victuals,  a  yearly  suit  of  clothes,  and  ten 
shekels  (twenty-five  shillings)  a  year  in  money. 
Here  he  lived  for  some  time,  till  the  Danite 
spies,  who  were  sent  by  their  tribe  to  explore  the 
north,  passed  this  way  and  formed  his  acquaint- 
ance. When,  not  long  after,  the  body  of  armed 
Danites  passed  the  same  way  when  going  to 
settle  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  spies 
mentioned  Micah's  establishment  to  them;  on 
which  they  went  and  took  away  not  only  *  the 

Shod,  the  teraphim,  and  the  graven  image,'  but 
e  priest  also,  that  they  might  set  up  the  same 
worship  in  the  place  of  which  they  were  goin^  to 
take  possessioo.  Micah  vainly  protested  against 
this  robbery ;  but  Jonathan  himself  was  glad  at 
the  improvement  in  his  prospects,  and  from  that 
time,  even  down  to  the  captivity,  he  and  his  de- 
scendants continued  to  be  priests  of  the  Danites 
in  the  town  of  Laish,  the  name  of  which  they 
changed  to  Dan. 

There  is  not  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
establishment,  whether  in  the  hands  of  Micah  or 
of  the  Danites,  involved  an  apostacy  from  Je- 
hovah. It  appears  rather  to  have  been  an  attempt 
to  localize  or  domesticate  His  presence,  under  | 
those  symbols  and  forms  of  service  which  were 
common  among  the  neighbouring  nations,   but  I 
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were  forbidden  to  the  Hebrews.  The  ofiener 
here  was  twofold, — the  establishment  of  a  sacred 
ritual  different  from  the  only  one  which  the  law 
recognised,  and  the  worship  by  symbols,  naturally 
leading  to  idolatry,  with  tne  ministration  of  one 
who  could  not  legally  be  a  priest,  but  only  a 
Levite,  and  under  circumstances  in  which  no 
Aaronic  priest  could  legally  have  officiated.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  this  establishment  was 
eventually  merged  m  that  of  the  golden  calt^ 
which  Jeroboam  set  up  in  this  place,  his  choic« 
of  which  may  very  possibly  have  been  determined 
by  its  being  alreaidy  in  possession  of  '  a  house  of 
gods.' 

2.  JONATHAN,  eldest  son  of  Saul,  king  of 
Israel,  and  consequently  heir  apparent  of  the 
throne  which  David  was  destined  to  occupy 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  9;  1  Chron.  viii.  33;  ix.  39).  The 
war  with  the  Philistines,  which  occupied  the  early 
part  of  his  father's  reign,  afforded  Jonathan  more 
than  one  opportunity  of  displaying  the  chivalrous 
valour  and  the  princely  qualities  with  which  he 
was  endowed.  His  exploit  in  surprising  the  Phi- 
listine garrison  at  Michmash,  attended  only  by 
his  armour-bearer,  is  one  of  the  most  daring 
which  history  or  even  romance  records  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  l-U).  His  father  came  to  follow  up  this 
victory,  and  in  the  ensuing  pursuit  of  the  con- 
fouuded  Philistines,  Jonatluin,  spent  with  fati^e 
and  hunger,  refi^eshed  himself  with  some  wild 
honey  which  he  found  in  a  wood  through  which 
he  passed.  He  knew  not  that  his  &ther  had 
rashly  vowed  to  put  to  death  any  one  who  touched 
a  morsel  of  food  before  night  When  the  iact 
transpired,  Saul  felt  himself  bound  to  execute  his 
vow  even  upon  his  gallant  son;  but  the  people, 
with  whom  the  youn^  prince  was  a  great  &• 
vourite,  interposed  and  prevented  the  execution 
of  his  design  (1  Sam.  xiv.  16-52). 

Jealousy  and  every  mean  or  low  feeling  were 
strangers  to  the  generous  heart  of  Jonathan. 
Valiant  and  accomplished  himself,  none  knew 
better  how  to  acknowledge  valour  and  accom- 
plishment in  others.  The  act  of  David  in  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of  Goliath,  and  in  overcoming 
that  huge  barbarian,  entirely  won  his  heart ;  and 
from  that  day  forward  the  son  of  Jesse  found  no 
one  who  loved  him  so  tenderly,  who  admired  his 
high  gifts  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  or  who  risked 
so  much  to  preserve  him  from  harm,  as  the  very 
prince  whom  he  was  destined  to  exclude  from  a 
throne.  Jonathan  knew  well  what  was  to  happen, 
and  he  submitted  cheerfully  to  the  appointment 
which  gave  the  throne  of  his  father  to  the  young 
shepherd  of  Bethlehem.  In  the  intensity  of  his 
love  and  confidence  he  shrank  not  to  think  (f 
David  as  his  destined  king  and  master ;  and  his 
dreams  of  the  future  pictured  nothing  brighter 
than  the  day  in  which  David  should  rei^  over 
Israel,  and  he  be  one  with  him  in  friendship,  and 
next  to  him  in  place  and  council. 

When  Saul  began  to  hate  David  as  his  intended 
successor,  he  was  highly  displeased  at  the  friend- 
ship which  had  arisen  between  him  and  his  sou. 
This  exposed  Jonathan  to  much  contumely,  and 
even  to  danger  of  life ;  for,  once  at  least,  the 
kinff^  passion  against  him  on  this  account  rose  so 
high  that  he  cast  a  javelin  at  him  *  to  smite  him 
to  the  wall.' 

This  unequivocal  act  taught  Jonathan  that  the 
court  of  Saul  was  no  safe  place  for  David.    Ha 
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told  him  80,  and  they  parted  with  many  tears. 
David  then  set  forth  upon  those  -wanderings 
among  strangers  and  in  solitary  places,  which 
lasted  all  the  time  of  Saul.  The  friends  met  only 
onoe  more.  Saul  was  in  pursuit  of  Dayid  when 
he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph ;  and  Jonathan 
could  not  forbear  coming  to  him  secretly  in  the 
wood  to  give  him  comfort  and  encouragement 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  16-18).  Nothing  more  is  related 
of  Jonathan  till  both  he  and  his  father  lost  their 
]ires  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa,  combating 
against  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

JOPPA,  a  sea-port  town  and  haven  on  the 
coast  of  Palestine,  situated  on  an  eminence,  in  a 
sandy  soil,  about  forty  miles  N.W.  of  Jerusalem, 
and  nine  miles  W.N.W.  from  Ramleh.  It  was  a 
very  ancient  town.  To  say  nothing  respecting 
the  fabulous  accounts  of  its  great  antiquity,  it 
existed  when  the  Israelites  invadtnl  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  is  mentioned  as  lying  on  the  border 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  4o).  Joppa  was 
the  only  port  possessed  by  the  Israelites  till  Herod 
formed  the  harbour  at  Coesarea ;  and  hence  it  was 
here  that  the  timber  from  Lebanon  destined  for 
both  the  first  and  second  temples  was  landed 
(1  Kings  V.  9  ;  2  Chron.  ii.  16  ;  Ezra  iii.  7).  It 
was  the  place  to  whiqh  Jonah  went,  in  expectation 
of  finding  a  ship  bound  on  some  distant  vcnage, 
and  where  he  found  one  going  to  Tarshish  (Jonah 
i.  3).  Joppa  belonged  to  the  powers  which  were 
successively  dominant  on  this  shore ;  and  it  does 
not  again  appear  in  Jewish  history*  till  the  time  of 
Judas  Maccabseus,  when  the  inhabitants  having, 
contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  thrown  200  Jews 
into  the  sea,  the  hero,  to  avenge  them,  surprised 
the  haven  by  night,  and  set  tbe  shipping  on  fire 
(2  Macc'xii.  3-7).  It  is  mentioned  m  the  New 
Testament  only  in  connection  with  the  visit  of 


the  Apostle  Peter,  who  here  raised  Tabitha  from 
the  dead,  and  lodged  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
with  Simon,  the  tanner,  when  favoured  with  the 
vision  which  taught  him  to  *  call  no  man  common 
or  unclean '  (Acts  ix.  36-39;  x.  5,  18;  xi.  5). 
From  the  first  crusade  down  to  our  own  day, 
Joppa  has  been  the  landing-place  of  pilgrims 
going  to  Jerusalem.  There  is  still  here  an  hos- 
pital for  pilgrims,  dependent  on  the  convent  of 
St.  Salvaoor  in  Jenisalem,  and  occupied  by 
Spanish «aonks.  In  1797  the  place  was  taken  by 
storm  by  the  French  army  under  Napoleon,  and 
was  sacked  without  mercy;  when  the  Turkish 
prisoners,  to  the  number  of  500  or  600,  were 
carried  to  the  neighbouring  sand-hills  and  put  to 
death  by  his  order. 

Joppa  is  naturally  very  unfit  for  a  haven.  The 
port  is  so  dangerous,  from  exposure  to  the  open 
sea,  that  the  surf  often  rolls  in  with  the  utmost 
violence,  and  even  so  lately  as  1842  a  lieutenant 
and  some  sailors  were  lost  in  pulling  to  the  shore 
from  an  English  steamer  that  lay  in  the  harbour. 
But  however  bad,  it  was  the  only  port  which  ex- 
isted within  reach  of  the  important  district  whicii 
lay  behind  it  inland :  and  the  miserable  state  of 
the  ancient  roads,  or  rather  perhaps  the  absence 
of  any  roads,  made  a  near  harbour,  however  in- 
commodious, of  more  immediate  consequence  than 
a  good  one  at  a  greater  distance. 

The  town  is  approached  on  the  land  side 
through  rich  and  extensive  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  is  very  picturesquely  situated  upon  an  emi- 
nence or  promontory,  which  is  crowned  by  a 
castle.  It  chiefiy  faces  the  north ;  and  the  build- 
ings appear,  from  the  steepness  of  the  site,  as  if 
standing  upon  one  another.  The  aspect  of  the 
whole  is  mean  and  gloomy,  and  inside  the  place 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  poor  though  large 
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i  Tillage.  There  are  no  public  baildings  to  eugag<) 
the  eye,  and  the  hooaes  are  mean  and  oomiort* 
;  less.  No  ancient  ruins  have  been  observed,  nor 
'  are  any  to  be  expected  in  a  place  ao  often  de- 
'  stroyed  in  war.  There  are  three  mosques  in 
•Joppa,  and  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  con- 
I  vents.  The  former  is  that  in  whicii  European 
I  pilffrims  and  travellers  usaally  lodge.  The  town 
'  still  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  widi  the  neigh- 
I  bonrin^  coasts.  Its  chief  manu&cture  is  soap, 
I  which  18  largely  consumed  in  the  baths  of  Cairo 
j  and  Damascus ;  and  its  excellent  fruits  are  ex- 
I  ported  in  larj|;e  quantities,  especially  water-melons, 
I  which  are  very  exitensively  cultivated  here  and 
,  in  other  parts  of  the  plain  of  Sharon.  The  in- 
habitants are  sud  not  to  exceed  4000,  of  whom 
!  one-fourth  are  reckoned  to  be  Christians.  A 
British  consul  is  now  resident  in  the  place. 
I  JO'RAM  (God-ezalted,  a  contraction  of  Jb- 
I  HOBAJc),  niuth  king  of  Israel,  son  of  Ahab,  and 
I  aaceessor  to  his  elder  brother  Ahaziah,  who  died 
i  childless.  He  began  to  reign  b.c.  896,  and  reigned 
twelve  years  (2  Kings  i.  17 ;  iii.  I).  Joram  ad- 
herM  to  the  sinful  policy  of  Jeroboam  in  the 
'  matter  of  the  golden  calves ;  but,  although  his 
mother  Jexebel  was  still  alive,  he  discontinued 
the  dark  idolatries  of  Baal  which  she  had  intro- 
duced and  maintained  at  such  high  cost  of  guilt 
and  blood  to  the  nation. 

I  The  Moabites  had  been  tributary  to  the  crown 
of  Israel  since  the  separation  of  the  two  king- 
doms.  But  king  Mesha  deemed  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Ahab  so  heavy  a  blow  to  the  power  of 
IsniA  that  he  might  safely  assert  his  indenen- 
denee.  He  accordingly  did  so,  by  withholding 
his  tribute  of  *  100,000  lambs,  and  100,000  rams, 
,  with  the  wool.'  The  short  reign  of  Ahaziah  had 
afforded  no  opportunity  for  any  operations  against 
the  revolters ;  but  the  new  kinff  hastened  to  re- 
iduce  them  again  under  the  yoke  they  had  cast 
off.  The  good  king  of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat,  was 
too  easily  induced  to  take  a  part  in-  the  war. 
*  He  perhaps  feared  that  the  example  of  Moab, 
if  allowed  to  be  successful,  might  seduoi  into  a 
similar  course  his  own  tributary,  the  king  of 
Edom,  whom  he  now  summoned  to  join  in  this 
'expedition.  The  deliverance  of  the  allies  fW)m 
{ perishing  for  lack  of  water,  and  the  sipal  over- 
!  throw  of  the  Moabites  at  the  word  of  Elisha,  have 
been  already  described  under  Elisha  and  Jeho- 
shaphat. 

After  this  a  more  redoubtable  enemy,  Benha- 
dad,  king  of  Syria,  occupied  for  a  long  time  the 
attention  and  strength  of  the  king.  In  the  sacred 
records  the  more  striking  events  of  this  war  seem 
to  be  recorded  tor  the  sake  of  showing  forth  the 
great  acts  of  Elisha,  and  they  have  therefore 
been  related  under  his  name.  It  suffices  here  to 
indicate  that  they  consisted  in  the  Syrian  king 
being  constrained  to  terminate  one  campaign  in 
consequence  of  all  his  plans  being  made  known 
by  the  prophet  to  the  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  vi 
1-23).;  and  in  the  deliverance  of  Samaria,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  the  prophet,  fh>m  a 
horrible  famine,  caused  by  the  city  being  besieged 
by  the  Syrians  (2  Kings  vi.  24-33 ;  vii.).  An 
^  interval  of  the  war  also  afforded  occasiou  for  the 
'  remarkable  cure  of  Naaraan,  the  Syrian  leper, 
by  the  same  prophet  (2  Kings  v.)  TNaaman]. 

After  the  death  of  Benhadad,  Joram  found  a 
I  new  and  active  enemy  in  his  murderer  and  sno- 1 
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cessor,  Hazaol.    Duringithe  illness  of  Benhadad, 
the  king  of  Israel  seems  to  have  employed  him- 
self in  strengthening  his  eastern  frontier  aoainst 
the  Syrians,  and  in  fortifvinf  Ramoth-Gilead,  i 
which  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  which  his  • 
&ther  had  perished  in  the  attempt  to  recover  fh>m  I 
the  Syrians.    This  strong  fortress  thenceforth  be- 1 
came  the  head-quarters  of  the  operations  beyond 
the  river.    Hazael  was  scarcely  settled  on  the , 
throne  before  he  took  arms,  and  marched  against ! 
Ramoth,  in  the  environs  of  which  the  Israelites 
sustained  a  defeat,  and  the  king  was  wounded. 
He  returned  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds, 
leaving  the  army  in  the  charge  of  Jehu,  one  of 
his  ablest  and  most  active  generals.    It  was  in 
this  interval  that  Jehu  was  anointed  king  of 
Israel  by  the  messenger  of  Elisha,  and  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  Jezreel  to  fulfil  his  commission 
to  exterminate  the  house  of  Ahab.    The  king, 
who  went  forth  from  the  city  to  meet  him  when 
the  watchman  on  the  tower  of  Jezreel  announced 
his  approach,  was  slain  under  the  circumstances 
described  in  the  article  Jehu  ;  and  Ahaziah,  the 
king  of  Judah,  who  was  at  Jezreel  on  a  visit  to 
his  sick  cousin,  shared  his  fkte  (b.c.  884).    With 
Joram  ended  the  dynasty  of  Ahab,  which  reigned 
forty-four  years  in  Israel  (2  Kings  viii.  25-29; 
ix.  1-20). 

JOR'DAN,  the  principal  river  of  Palestine. 
[Palestine.] 

JO'SEPH  {God'increa9ed\  son  of  Jacob  and 
Rachel,  bom  under  peculiar  circumstances,  as 
mav  be  seen  in  Gen.  xxx.  22 ;  on  which  account, 
and  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age  (xxxviL 
3),  he  was  beloved  by  his  father  more  than  were 
the  rest  of  his  children,  though  Benjamin,  as  being 
also  a  son  of  Jacob's  fovourite  wife,  Rachel,  was 
in  a  peculiar  manner  dear  to  the  patriarch.  The 
partialit]^  evinced  towards  Joseph  by  his  fiiUier 
excited  jealousy  on  the  part  of  nis  brethren,  the 
rather  that  they  were  bom  of  different  mothers 
(xxxvii.  2).  Joseph  had  reached  his  seventeenth 
year,  when  some  conduct  on  the  part  of  hi? 
brothers  seems  to  have  been  such  as  in  the 
opinion  of  Joseph  to  require  the  special  attention 
of  Jacob,  to  wnom,  accordingly,  he  communi- 
cated the  facts.  This  greatly  mcreased  their  dis- 
like to  him,  and  they  henceforth  *  hated  him,  and 
could  not  speak  peaceably  unto  him '  (xxxvii.  4). 
Their  aversion,  however,  was  earried  to  the 
highest  pitch  when  Joceph  acquainted  them  with 
two  dreams,  which  appeared  to  indicate  that 
Joseph  would  acquire  pre-eminence  in  the  family, 
if  not  sovereignty ;  and  while  even  his  father  re- 
buked him,  his  brothers  were  filled  with  envy. 
Jacob,  however,  was  not  aware  of  the  depth  of 
their  ill  will :  so  that  on  one  occasion,  having  a 
desire  to  hear  intelligence  of  his  sons,  who  were 
pasturing  their  flocks  at  a  distance,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  Joseph  his  messenger  for  that 
purpose.  His  appearing  in  view  of  his  brothers 
was  the  signal  for  their  mslice  to  gain  head. 
They  began  to  devise  means  for  his  immediate 
destraction,  which  the^r  would  unhesitatingly 
have  effected,  but  for  his  half-brother,  Reul^n, 
who,  as  the  eldest  son,  might  well  be  the  party 
to  interfere  on  behalf  of  Joseph.  A  compromise 
was  entered  into,  in  virtue  of  which  the  youth 
was  stripped  of  the  distinguishing  vestments 
which  he  owed  to  his  father's  affection,  and  cast 
into  a  pit.    Having  performed  this  evil  deed,  and 
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while  thejr  vere  taking  refreshment,  the  brothers 
beheld  a  caravan  of  Arabian  merchants,  who 
were  bearing  the  spices  and  aromatic  gums  of 
India  down  to  the  well-known  and  much-fre- 
quented mart,  Egypt  On  the  proposal  of  Judah 
they  resolved  that,  instead  of  allowing  Joseph  to 
pensh,  they  should  sell  him  to  the  merchants. 
This  was  accordingly  done.  Joseph  was  sold  for 
a  slave,  to  be  conveyed  by  his  masters  into  Egypt 
While  on  his  way  thither,  Reuben  returned  to  uie 
pit,  mtending  to  rescue  his  brother,  and  convey 
him  safely  back  to  their  father.  Joseph  was 
gone.  Oil  which  Beuben  went  to  the  wicked 
v»ung  men,  who,  not  content  with  selling  a 
brother  into  slavery,  determined  to  punish  their 
&ther  for  his  partialitjr  towards  the  unoffending 
sufferer.  With  this  view  they  dipped  Joseph's 
party-coloured  garment  in  the  blood  of  a  kid  and 
sent  it  to  Jacob,  in  order  to  make  him  believe 
that  his  ^vourite  child  bad  been  torn  to  pieces 
by  some  wild  beast  The  trick  succeeded,  and 
Jacob  was  grieved  beyond  measure. 

Meanwhile  the  merchants  sold  Joseph  to  Poti- 
phar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh's^  and  captain  of  the 
royal  p;uard,  who  was  a  native  of  the  country. 
In  Potiphar's  house  Joseph  enjoyed  the  highest 
confidence  and  the  largest  prosperity.  A  higher 
power  watched  over  him ;  and  whatever  he  un- 
dertook succeeded,  till  at  lenffth  his  master  gave 
everything  into  his  hands.  &.%  a  second  time  he 
innocently  brought  on  himself  the  vengeance  of 
the  ill-disposed.  Charged  bv  his  master^s  wife 
with  the  very  crime  to  which  he  had  in  vain  been 
tempted,  he  was  at  once  cast  by  his  master  into 
the  state  prison. 

The  narrative,  which  is  obviously  constructed 
in  order  to  show  the  workings  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, states,  however,  that  Joseph  was  not  left 
without  special  aid,  in  oonsequeoce  of  which  he 
gained  favour  with  the  keeper  of  the  prison  to 
such  an  extent  that  every  thing  was  put  under 
his  direction.  Two  of  the  regal  officers,  *  the 
chief  of  the  buUers '  and '  the  chief  of  the  bakers,' 
havinff  offiended  their  royal  master,  were  con< 
signed  to  the  same  prison  with  Joseph.  While 
there,  each  one  had  a  dream,  which  Joseph  intei^ 
preted  correctly.  The  butler,  whose  fate  was 
auspicious,  promised  the  young  Hebrew  to  em- 
ploy his  influence  to  procure  his  deliverance ;  but 
when  again  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  *  butlership,' 
'  he  forgat '  Joseph  (zL).  Pharaoh  himself,  how- 
ever, had  two  dreams,  which  found  in  Joseph  a 
successful  expounder ;  for  the  butler  then  remem- 
bered the  skill  of  his  prison-companion,  and  ad- 
vised his  royal  master  to  put  it  to  the  test  in  his 
own  case.  Pharaoh's  dream,  as  interpreted  by 
Joseph,  foreboded  the  apjproach  of  a  seven  years' 
famiue ;  to  abate  the  evils  of  which  Joseph  re- 
commended that  some  '  discreet  and  wise  man 
>hould  be  chosen  and  set  in  full  power  over  the 
iand  of  Egypt  The  monarch  was  alarmed,  and 
called  a  council  of  his  advisers.  The  wisdom  of 
Joseph  was  recognised  as  of  divine  origin  and 
supereminent  value ;  and  the  king  and  his  mi- 
nisters (whence  it  appears  that  the  Egyptian 
monarchy — at  Memphis — was  not  despotic,  but 
constitutional)  resolved  that  Joseph  should  be 
made  (to  borrow  a  term  fh>m  Bome)  Dictator  in 
the  approaching  time  of  need.  The  highest  ho- 
nours were  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  made 
ruler   over   all   the   land  of  Egypt,  and  the 
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daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  of  On,  given  htm 
to  wife. 

Seven  years  of  abundance  afforded  Joseph  op- 
portunity to  carry  into  effect  such  plans  as  secured  i 
an  ample  provision  against  the  seven  years  of 
need.  The  famine  came,  but  it  found  a  prepared 
people.  The  visitation  did  not  depend  on  any 
mere  local  causes,  for  *  the  famine  was  over  all 
the  face  of  the  earth ;'  *  and  all  countries  came 
into  Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  com '  (ver.  56,  57). 
Among  these  customers  appeared  ten  brethren, 
sons  of  the  Hebrew  Jacob.  They  had  of  necessity 
to  appear  before  Joseph,  whose  licence  for  the 
purchase  of  com  was  indispensable.  Joseph  had 
probably  expected  to  see  them,  and  he  seems  to 
have  formed  a  deliberate  plan  of  action.  His 
conduct  has  brought  on  him  the  always  ready 
charges  of  those  who  would  rather  impeach  tlian 
study  the  Bible,  and  even  friends  of  that  sacred 
book  have  hardly  in  this  case  done  Joseph  full 
justice.  Joseph's  main  object  appears  to  have 
been  to  make  nis  brothers  feel  and  recognise  their 
guilt  in  their  conduct  towards  him.  For  this 
purpose  suffering,  then  as  well  as  now,  was  in- 
dispensable. Accordingly  Joseph  feigned  not  to 
know  his  brothers,  charged  them  with  being  spies, 
threatened  them  with  imprisonment,  and  allowed 
them  to  returo  home  to  fetch  their  younger  bro- 
ther, as  a  proof  of  their  veracity,  only  on  condition 
that  one  of  them  should  remain  behind  in  chains, 
with  a  prospect  of  death  before  him  should  not 
their  words  be  verified.  Then  it  was,  and  not 
before,  that  *  they  said  one  to  another,  We  are 
verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we 
saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul  and  would  not  hear ; 
therefore  is  this  distress  oome  upon  us'  (xliii.  21). 
On  which,  after  weeping  bitterly,  he  by  common 
a^eement  bound  his  brother  Simeon,  and  left 
him  in  custody.  At  length  Jacob  consented  to 
Benjamin's  going  in  company  with  his  brothers, 
and  provided  with  a  present  consisting  of  balm, 
honey,  spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds,  and 
with  double  money  in  their  hands  (double,  in 
order  that  they  might  repay  the  sum  which  Jo- 
seph had  caused  to  be  put  into  each  man's  sack 
at  their  departure,  if,  as  Jacob  supposed,  *  it  was 
an  oversight'),  they  went  again  down  to  Egypt 
and  stood  before  Joseph  (xliii.  15) ;  and  there, 
too,  stood  Benjamin,  Joseph's  beloved  brother. 
The  required  pledge  of  trathAilness  was  given. 
If  it  is  asked  why  such  a  pledge  was  demanded, 
since  the  giving  of  it  caused  pain  to  Jacob,  the 
answer  may  be  thus :  Joseph  knew  not  how  to 
demean  himself  towards  his  fiunily  until  he  as- 
certained its  actual  condition.  Tliat  knowledge 
he  could  hardly  be  certain  he  had  gaiued  from 
the  mere  words  of  men  who  had  spared  his  life 
only  to  sell  him  into  slavery.  How  had  these 
wicked  men  behaved  towards  his  venerable 
father  ?  His  beloved  brother  Benjamin,  was  he 
safe  ?  or  had  he  suffered  from  their  jealousy  and 
malice  the  worse  &te  with  which  he  himself  had 
been  threatened  ?  Nothing  but  the  sight  of  Ben- 
jamin could  answer  these  questions,  and  resolve 
these  doubts. 

Benjamin  had  come,  and  immediately  a  natural 
change  took  place  in  Joseph's  conduct :  the  bro- 
ther began  to  claim  his  rights  in  Joseph's  bosom. 
Jacob  was  safe,  and  Benjamin  was  sale.  Joseph's 
heart  melted  at  the  si^ht  of  Benjamin :  *  And  he 
said  to  the  ruler  of  his  house,  Bring  these  men 
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home,  ^tid  slay  and  make  ready,  for  6iese  men 

shall  dine  vith  me  at  noon'  (zliii.  16).  But 
guilt  is  always  the  ready  parent  of  fear.  Ac- 
cordingly the  brothers  expected  nothing  but  being 
reduced  to  slavenr.  When  taken  to  their  own 
brother's  house,  they  imagined  they  were  being 
entrapped.  A  colloquy  ensued  between  them  and 
Joseph's  steward,  whence  it  appeared  that  the 
money  put  into  their  sacks,  to  which  they  now 
attributed  their  peril,  was  in  truth  a  present  from 
Joseph,  designed,  after  his  own  brotherly  manner, 
to  aid  his  family  in  their  actual  neceraitics.  Noon 
came,  and  with  it  Joseph,  whose  first  question 
regarded  home :  '  He  asked  them  of  their  welfare, 
and  said.  Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man  of 
whom  ye  spake?  is  he  jret  alive?  And  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes  and  saw  his  brother  Benjamin,  his 
mother*s  son,  and  said,  Is  this  your  younger 
brother?  And  he  said,  God  be  gracious  unto 
thee,  my  son ! '  *  And  Joseph  mad©  haste,  for 
his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brotber,  and  he 
sought  where  to  weep,  and  he  entered  into  his 
chamber  and  wept  there.'  Does  this  look  like 
harshness  ? 

The  connection  brings  into  view  an  Egyptian 
custom,  which  is  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance, in  consequence  of  its  being  adopted  in  the 
Jewish  polity ;  *  And  they  set  on  (food)  for  him 
by  himself  (Joseph),  and  for  them  by  themselves 
(the  brethren),  and  for  the  Egyptians  which  did 
eat  with  them,  by  themselves ,  because  the  Egyp- 
tians might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews ;  for 
i  that  is  an  abomination  with  the  Egyptians'  (ver. 
I  32).    This  passage  is  also  interesting,  as  proving 
!  that  Joseph  had  not,  in  his  princely  grandeur, 
I  become  ashamed  of  his  origin,  nor  consented  to 
'  receive  adoption  into  a  strange  nation :  he  was 
,  siill  a  Hebrew,  waiting,  like  Moses  after  him,  for 
the  proper  season  to  use  his  power  for  the  good  of 
,   his  own  people. 

Joseph,  apparently  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how 
t^x  his  brethren  were  faithful  to  their  father,  hit 
upon  a  plan  which  would  in  its  issue  serve  to 
show  whether  they  would  make  any,  and  what, 
';  sacrifice,  in  order  to  fulfil  their  solemn  promise 
of  restoring  Benjamin  in  safety  to  Jacob.    Ac- 
!  cordingly  he  ordered  not  only  that  every  man's 
i  money  (as  before)  should  be  put  in  his  sack's 
,  mouth,  but  also  that  his  '  silver  cup  in  whicli  my 
i  lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  he  divineth,*  should 
i  be  put  in  the  sack's  month  of  the  youngest.    The 
j  brethren  departed,  but  were  soon  overtaken  by 
Joscpli's  steward,  who  charged  them  with  having 
surrfptitiously  carried  off  this  costly  and  highly- 
I  valued  vessel.    They  on  their  part  vehemently 
i  repelled  the  accusation,  adding,  *  with  whomso- 
;  ever  of  thy  servants  it  be  found,  both  let  him 
I  die,  and  we  also  will  be  my  lord's  bondmen.'     A 
I  search  was  made,  and  the  cup  was  found  in  Ben- 
jamin's sack.    Accordingly  they  returned  to  the 
,  city.     And  now  came  the  hour  of  trial :  Would 
;  they  purchase  their  own  liberation  by  surrender- 
I  ing  Benjamin  ?    After  a  most  touching  interview, 
j  in  which  they  proved  themselves  worthy  and 
faithful,    Joseph  declared  himself  unable  any 
longer  to  withstand  the  appeal  of  natural  affec- 
tion.    On  this    occasion  Judah,   who  wus  the 
spokesman,  showed  the  deepest  regard  to  his 
aged  father's  feelings,  and  entreated  for  the  libe- 
ration of  Benjamin  even  at  the  price  of  bis  own 
liberty.    In  the  whole  of  literature  we  know  of 
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nothing  more  simple,  natural,  true,  and  iU' 
pressive. 

•  Most  natural  and  impressive  is  the  scene  also 
which  ensues,  in  whicn  Joseph,  after  informinir 
his  brethren  who  he  was,  and  inquiring,  first  of 
all,  *  Is  m V  &ther  alive  ?*  expresses  feelings  free 
f¥om  iJie  slightest  taint  of  revenge,  and  even  shows 
how,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  conduct  of  his 
brothers  had  issued  in  good—*  God  sent  me  before 
you  to  preserve  a  posterity  in  the  earth,  and  to 
save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance,'  Five 
years  had  yet  to  ensue  in  which  '  there  would 
be  neither  earm^  nor  harvest ;'  and  therefore  the 
brethren  were  directed  to  return  home  and  bring 
Jacob  down  to  Egypt  with  all  speed.  *  And  he 
fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin's  neck  and  wept ; 
and  Benjamin  wept  upon  his  neck.  Moreover, 
he  kissed  all  his  brethren,  and  wept  upon  them  : 
and  after  that  lis  brethren  talked  with  him' 
(xtv.  14,  15). 

The  news  of  these  striking  events  was  carried 
to  Pharaoh,  who  being  pleased  at  Joseph's  con- 
duct, gave  directions  that  Jacob  and  his  family 
should  come  forthwith  into  Egypt  The  brethren 
departed,  being  well  provided  for — '  And  to  his 
father  Joseph  sent  ten  asses  laden  with  the  good 
things  of  Egypt,  and  ten  she  asses  laden  with 
corn  and  bread  and  meat  for  his  father  by  the 
way.* 

The  intelligence  which  they  bore  to  their 
father  was  of  such  a  nature  that  *  Jacob's  heart 
&inted,  for  he  believed  them  not.'  When,  how- 
ever, he  had  recovered  from  the  thus  naturally 
told  effects  of  his  surprise,  the  venerable  patri- 
arch said,  *  Enoueh ;  Joseph  my  son  is  yet 
alive:  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die'  (xlv. 
26,  28). 

Accordingly  Jacob  and  his  flimily,  to  the 
number  of  threescore  and  ten  souls,  went  down 
to  Egypt,  and  by  the  express  efforts  of  Joseph, 
were  allowed  to  settie  in  the  district  of  Goshen, 
where  Joseph  met  his  father:  *  And  he  fell  on 
his  neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while.' 
There  Joseph  *  nourished  his  father  and  his 
brethren,  and  all  his  father's  household,  with 
Iveadj  according  to  their  families'  (xlvii.  12). 

Meanwhile  the  predicted  famine  was  pauper- 
ising Egjpt.  The  inhabitants  found  their  money 
exhausted,  and  their  cattle  and  substance  all  gone, 
being  parted  with  in  order  to  purchase  food  from 
the  public  ^naries,  until  at  length  they  had 
nothing  to  give  in  return  for  sustenance  but  them- 
selves. *Buy  us* — they  then  imploringly  said 
to  Joseph — '  and  our  land  for  bread,  and  we  and 
our  laud  will  be  slaves  unto  Pharaoh.'  'And 
Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egy-pt  for  Pharaoh, 
so  the  land  became  Pharaoh's.'    The  people  too, 

*  Joseph  removed  to  cities  fW)m  one  end  of  the 
borders  of  the  land  to  the  other  end.'  Religion, 
however,  was  too  strong  to  submit  to  these  politi- 
cal and  social  changes,  and  so  the  priests  still 
retained  their  land,  being  supplied  with  provi- 
sions out  of  the  common  store  gratuitously.  The 
land,  which  was  previously  the  people's  own,  was 
now  let  to  them  on  a  tenancy,  at  the  rent  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  produce :  the  land  of  the  pnests  being 
exempted. 

Joseph  had  now  to  pass  through  the  mournful 
scenes  which  attend  on  the  death  and  burial  of  a 
father.  Having  had  Jacob  embalmed,  and  seen 
the  rites  of  mourning  fully  observed,  the  faithfhl 
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and  al&etkmftte  son  proceeded  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  in  order,  agreeably  to  a  promise  which 
the  patriarch  had  exacted,  to  lay  the  old  man's 
bones  with  those  of  his  fi&thers,  in  *■  the  field  of 

;  Ephron  the  Hittite.'  Having  performed  with  long 
and  bitter  monming  Jacob's  funeral  rites.  Joseph 
returned  into  Egypt.  The  last  recorded  act  of 
his  life  forms  a  most  becoming  close.  After  the 
death  of  their  fkther,  his  brethren,  nnable,  like 
all  gnilty  people,  to  forget  their  criminality,  and 
characteristically  finding  it  difficult  to  think  that 
Joseph  had  realty  forgiven  them,  grew  afraid,  now 
they  were  in  his  power,  that  he  would  take  an 
opportnoity  of  inflicting  some  punishment  on 
them.  They  accordingly  go  into  his  presence, 
and,  in  imploring  terms  and  an  abject  manner, 
entreat  his  forsnyeness.  *■  Fear  not ' — this  is  his 
noble  reply — 'I  will  nourish  you  and  your  little 
ones.' 

I  Joseph  lived  an  hundred  and  ten  years,  kind 
and  gentle  in  his  affections  to  the  last ;  for  we  are 
told,  *  The  children  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  were  brought  up  upon  Joseph's  knees ' 
(1.  23).  And  so  having  obtained  a  promise  from 
his  brethren,  that  when  the  time  came,  as  he 
assured  them  it  would  come,  that  God  should 
visit  them,  and  *  bring  them  unto  the  land  which 
he  sware  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,' 
they  would  carry  up  his  bones  out  of  Eg^rpt, 
Joseph  at  length  *  died,  and  they  embalmed  nim, 
and  he  was  pit  in  a  coffin '  (1.  26).  This  pro- 
mise was  religiously  fulfilled.  His  descendants, 
after  carrying  the  coipse  about  with  them  in  their 
wanderings,  at  lengm  put  it  in  its  final  resting- 

5 lace  in  Shechem,  in  a  parcel  of  ffround  that 
aeob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor,  which  became 
the'  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Joseph  (Josh, 
xxiv.  32). 

By  his  Egyptian  wife,  Asenath,  dauffhterof  the 
high  priest  of  Heliopolis,  Joseph  had  two  sons, 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim  (Gen.  xli.  50,  sq.),  whom 
Jacob  adopted  (Gen.  xlviii.  5),  and  who  accord- 
ingly took  their  place  among  the  heads  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

JOSEPH,  *the  husband  of  Mar^,  of  whom 
was  bom  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ '  (Matt.  i. 
16).    By  Matthew  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Jacob,  whose  lineage  is  traced  by  the  same 
writer  through  Dalfid  up  to  Abraham.    Luke  re- 
presents him  as  being  the  son  of  Heli,  and  traces 
hb  origin  up  to  Adam.    How  these  accounts  are 
'  to  be  reconciled,  is  shown  under  GENEALoar. 
I     The  statements  of  Holy  Writ  in   regard  to 
I  Joseph  are  few  and  simple.    According  to  a 
custom  among  the  Jews,  traces  of  which  are  still 
'  found,  Joseph  had  pledged  his  faith  to  Mary ; 
;  but  before  the  marriage  was  consummated  she 
'  proved  to  be  with  child.    Grieved  at  this,  Joseph 
^  was  disposed  to  break  off  the  connection ;  but, 
not  wishing  to  make  a  public  example  of  one 
whom  he  loved,  he  contemplated  a  private  dis- 
ruption of  their  bond.    From  this  step,  however, 
he  is  deterred  by  a  heaTenly  messenger,  who 
awures  him  that  Mary  has  conceived  under  a 
divine  influence.    *  And  she  shall  bring  forth  a 
son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus ;  for  he 
shall  save  his  people  from  iheir  sins'  (Matt.  i. 
118,  sq.;  Luke  i.  27).    To  this  account  various 
objections  have  been  taken;  but  most  of  them 
are  drawn  from  the  ground  of  a  narrow,  short- 
sighted, and  half-inSormed  rationalism,  which 
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judges  everjrthing  by  its  own  small  standard,«nd  I 
either  denies  miracles  altogether,  or  admits  only 
such  miracles  as  find  favour  in  its  sight.  | 

Joseph  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  in  which 
business  he  probably  educated  Jesus  (Matt,  xiii.' 
55 ;  Mark  Ti.  3).  The  word  rendered  *  carpenter'  | 
is  of  a  general  character,  and  may  be  fitly  ren- , 
dered  by  the  English  word  *  artificer'  or  *arti-, 
zan.'  Schleusner  asserts  that  the  universal  testi<> 
mouy  of  the  ancient  church  represents  our  Lord 
as  being  a  carpenter's  son.  Hilarius,  on  Mat-: 
thew,  asserts,  in  terms  which  cannot  be  mistaken, ; 
that  Jesus  was  a  smith.  Of  the  same  opinion '. 
was  the  Tcnerable  Bede ;  while  others  have  held  j 
that  our  Lord  was  a  mason,  and  Cardinal  Ca- 1 
jetan,  that  he  was  a  ffoldsmith.  The  last  notion  ; 
probably  had  its  origin  in  those  false  associations 
of  more  modem  times  which  disparage  hand- 
labour.  Amone  the  ancient  Jews  all  handi-  i 
crafts  were  held  in  so  much  honour,  that  they  I 
were  learned  and  pursued  by  the  first  men  of  the  | 
nation. 

Christian  tradition  makes  Joseph  an  old  man ' 
when  first  espoused  to  Mary,  being  no  less  than 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  father  of  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.    The  painters  of  Christian  anti- 

3uity  conspire  with  the  writers  in  representing ' 
oseph  as  an  old  man  at  the  period  of  the  birth  ^ 
of  our  Lord — an  evidence  which  is  not  to  be 
lightly  rejected,  though  the  precise  age  men- 
tioned may  be  but  an  approximation  to  fact         | 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  Joseph  died, 
but  it  has  been  alleged,  with  great  probability, 
that  he  must  have  been  dead  before  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Jesus.     There  being  no  notice  of, 
Joseph  in  the  public  life  of  Christ,  nor  any| 
reference  to  him  in  the  discourses  and  history,  '■ 
while  *  Mary '  and  '  His  brethren  '  not  unfre- 
quently  appear,  these  circnmstsnccs  afford  evi- 
dence not  only  of  Joseph's  death,  but  of  the ' 
inferior  part  which,  as  legal  father  only  of  our  ■ 
Lord,  Joseph  might  have  been  expected  to  sus- 
tain.   So  fiir  as  our  scanty  matenals  enable  us 
to  form  an  opinion,  Joseph  appears  to  have  been 
a  good,  kind,  simple-minded  man,  wbo,  while  he 
aflorded  aid  in   protecting  and  sustaining  the 
family,  would  leave  Mary  unrestrained  to  use  all 
the  impressive  and  formative  influence  of  her 
gentle,  affectionate,  pious,  and  thoughtful  soul. 

JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATHEA.  The  name 
Arimathea  denotes  probably  the  place  where 
Joseph  was  bom,  not  that  where  he  resided. 
[Arimathea.] 

Joseph  was  a  secret  disciple  of  Jesus — *an 
honourable  counsellor,  who  waited  for  the  king-  i 
dom  of  God '  (Mark  xv.  43),  and  who,  on  learn- 
ing the  death  of  our  Lord,  'came  and  went  in 
boldly  unto  Pilate,  and  craved  the  body  of  Jesus.^ 
Pilate  having  leanied  from  the  centurion,  who 
commanded  at  the  execution,  that  Jesus  *  was  ac- 
tually dead,'  gave  the  body  to  Joseph,  who  took 
it  down  and  wrapped  his  deceased  Lord  in  fine 
linen  which  he  had  purchased  for  the  purpose; 
after  which  he  laid  the  corpse  in  a  sepulchre 
which  was  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  rolled  a  stone 
unto  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  (Mark  xv.  43, 
sq.).  From  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew 
(xxvii.  68,  sq.),  Luke  (xxiii.  50,  scq.)  and  John 
(xix.  38,  seq.),  .it  appears  that  the  Icdy  was  pre- 
viously embalmed  at  the  cost  of  Li.other  secret 
disciple,  Nicodemus,  and  that  the  sepulchre  was 
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new,  'wherein  never  man  before  was  laid;'  also 
that  it  lay  in  a  garden,  and  was  the  property  of 
Joseph  himself.  This  garden  was  *  in  the  place 
where  Jesus  was  crucified.'  Luke  describes  the 
character  of  Joseph  as  '  a  good  man  and  a  just,' 
adding,  that  *  he  liad  not  consented  to  the  counsel 
and  deed  of  them/  t.  e.  of  the  Jewish  authorities. 
From  this  remark  it  is  clear  that  Joseph  was  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrim :  a  conclusion  which  is 
corroborated  by  the  epithet  *  counsellor,'  applied 
to  him  by  both  Luke  and  Mark.  Tradition  re- 
presents Joseph  as  having  been  one  of  the  Seventy, 
and  as  having  first  preached  the  Gospel  in  our 
own  country. 

JOSEPH  CALLED  BARSABAS  was  one  of 
the  two  persons  whom  the  primitive  church,  im- 
mediately  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  nomi- 
nated, praying  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  show 
which  of  them  should  enter  the  apostolic  band 
in  place  of  the  wretched  Judas.  Oo  the  lots 
being  cast,  it  proved  that  not  Joseph,  but  Mat- 
thias, was  chosen. 

Joseph  bore  the  honourable  surname  of  Justus, 
which  was  not  improbably  given  him  on  account 
of  his  well-known  probity.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  had  *  companied  with  the  Apostles  all  the 
time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  amongst 
them,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,'  until 
the  ascension  (Acts  i.  15,  sq.).  Tradition  also 
accounted  him  one  of  the  Seventy. 

1.  JO'SES,  son  of  Mary  and  Cleopas,  and  bro- 
ther  of  James  the  Loss,  of  Simon  and  of  Jude, 
and,  consequently,  one  of  those  who  are  called  the 
*  brethren '  of  our  Lord  (Matt  xiii.  55 ;  xxvii.  56  j 
Markvi.  3;  xv.  40,  47).  [James;  Jude.]  He 
was  the  only  one  of  these  brethren  who  was  not 
an  apostle— a  circumstance  which  has  given  occa- 
sion to  some  unsatibfactory  conjecture.  It  Is  per- 
haps more  remarkable  that  three  of  them  were 
apostles  than  that  the  fourth  was  not 

2.  JOSES  [Barnabas]. 

JOSH'UA.  This  is  the  name  of  four  persons 
In  the  Old  Testament  and  means  whose  salvation 
is  Jehovah.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  four 
persons  so  called,  who  occur  in  the  Old  Testament, 
IS  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
the  assistant  and  successor  of  Moses.  His  name 
was  originally  Oshea,  salvation  (Num.  xiii.  8) ; 
and  it  seems  that  the  subsequent  alteration  of  it 
by  Moses  (Num.  xiii.  16)  was  significant  and 
proceeded  on  the  same  principle  as  thatof  Abram 
mto  Abraham  (Gen.  xriL  5),  and  of  Sarai  into 
Sarah  (Gen.  xvii.  15). 

In  the  Bible  Joshua  is  first  mentioned  as  being 
the  victorious  commander  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
battle  against  the  Amalekites  atRepbidim(Exod. 
xvii.  8-16).  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
coura^  and  intelligence  during  and  after  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  land  of  Canaan,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  represented  his  tribe,  which  was  that  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  xiii.,  xiv.).  Moses,  with  the 
divine  sanction,  appointed  him  to  command  the 
Israelites,  even  during  his  own  lifetime  (Num. 
xxvii.  18-23 ;  Dent.  iii.  28 ;  xxxi.  23).  After  the 
death  of  Moses  he  led  the  Israelites  over  the 
Jordan,  fortified  a  camp  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  ix.  G ; 
X.  6-43),  conquered  the  southern  and  middle  por- 
tions of  Canaan  (vi.-x.),  and  also  some  of  the 
northern  districts  (ix.).  But  the  hostile  nations, 
although  subdued,  were  not  entirely  driven  out 
and  destroyed  (xiii. ;  xxiii.  13;  Judg.  i.  27-35). 
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In  the  seventh  year  after  entering  the  laiid,h  was 

distributed  among  the  various  tnbes,  which  then 
commenced  individually  to  complete  the  conquest 
by  separate  warfare  (xv.  18,  sq.;  xvi.  10;  xvii. 
12,  sq.).  Joshua  died  110  years  old  (B.G.  1427), 
and  was  buried  at  Timnath-serah  (Josh,  xxiv.), 
on  Mount  Ephraim. 

There  occur  some  vestiges  of  the  deeds  of 
Joshua  in  other  historians  besides  those  of  the 
Bible.  Procopius  mentions  a  Phcsnician  inscrip- 
tion near  the  city  of  Tingis  in  Mauritania,  the 
sense  of  which  was : — *  We  are  those  who  fied  be- 
fore the  face  of  Joshua  the  robber,  the  son  of  Nun.' 

The  book  of  Joshua  is  so  called  from  the  per- 
sonage wht>  occupies  the  principal  place  in  the 
narration  of  events  contained  therein,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  Pentateuch,  and  especially  Deuteronomy,  are 
repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  the 
narration  of  which  begins  with  the  death  of 
Moses  and  extends  to  the  death  of  Joshua,  em> 
bracing  a  chronological  period  of  somewhat  len 
than  thirty  years.  The  subject  of  the  book  is  thus 
briefly  stated  in  ch.  i.  5,  6 :  *  There  shall  not  any 
man  be  able  to  stand  before  thee  all  Uie  days  of 
thy  life.  As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with 
thee :  I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.  Be 
strong  and  of  a  good  courage ;  for  unto  this  people 
shalt  thou  divide  for  an  inheritance  the  land 
which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers  to  sive  them.* 
In  these  two  verses  is  also  indicated  the  division 
of  the  book  into  two  principal  portions,  with 
reference  to  the  conquest  and  the  distribution  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  The  conquest  is  narrated  in 
the  first  twelve,  and  the  distribution  in  the  follow- 
ing ten  chapters.  In  the  last  two  chapters  are 
subjoined  the  events  subsequent  to  the  distribution 
up  to  the  death  of  Joshua.  The  history  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  i^  a  series  of  miracles,  than 
which  none  more  remarkable  are  recorded  in  any 
part  of  sacred  history.  The  passage  into  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  as  well  as  that  out  of  Egypt,  was 
through  water.  Jericho  was  taken  not'by  might, 
but  by  the  falling  of  the  walls  on  the  blast  of  the 
trumpets  of  seven  priests  *,  and  in  the  war  against 
Gibeou  the  day  was  prolonged  to  afford  time  ibr 
the  completion  of  the  victory. 

It  is  generally  granted  that  the  first  twelve 
chapters  form  a  continuous  niiole :  although  the 
autlior,  in  ch.  x.  13,  refers  to  another  work,  he 
not  merely  transcribes  but  intimately  combines 
the  quotation  with  the  tenor  of  his  narration.  It 
is  certain  that  there  sometimes  occur  episodes 
which  seem  to  interrupt  the  chronological  con- 
nection, as  for  instance  the  portion  intervening 
between  chs.  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.  1.  But  it  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  detailed  historical  works  to  contain 
such  episodes. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  first  twelve  chapters 
bespeaks  an  eye-witness  who  bore  some  part  in 
the  transactions — a  fact  proved  not  merely  by  such 
expressions  as  *  ws  passed  over,'  in  ch.  y.  1,  but 
especially  by  the  circumstantial  vividness  of  the 
narrative,  which  clearly  indicates  that  the  writer 
was  an  eye-witness. 

The  statement  that  the  monuments  which  he 
erected  were  extant  to  this  day,  indicates  that 
Joshua  did  not  promulgate  the  book  immediately 
after  the  events  narrated  (corop.  iv.  9;  vii.  26 ; 
viii.  28,  29 ;  x.  27).  The  book,  however,  could 
not  have  been  written  very  long  after  the  time  of 
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Jotluia,  because  we  find  that  Bahab  was  ttill  alire 
when  it  was  composed  (vi.  29).  The  section  from 
cbspter  xiii.  to  xxiL  incInsWe,  which  contains  an 
account  of  the  distribution  of  the  land,  seems  to 
be  based  upon  written  documents^  in  which  the 
property  was  accurately  described.  That  this 
was  the  case  is  likely  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  diplomatic  contents  by 
which  this  'Doomsday  Book'  is  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  part  of  Joshua,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  statement  in  chajpter  zriii.  4,  where 
Joshua  says  to  the  children  of  Israel,  *  Gire  out 
from  amonff  you  three  men  from  each  tribe :  and 
I  will  send  them,  and  they  shall  rise,  and  go 
through  the  land,  and  describe  it  according  to  the 
inheritance  of  them ;  and  they  shall  come  agun 
to  me.'  Compare  rer.  6, '  Ye  therefore  shall  de- 
scribe the  land  into  seren  parts.'  Compare  also 
Terses  8  and  9,  *  And  the  men  arose  and  went 
away;  and  Joshua  charged  them  that  went  to 
deaarihe  the  land,  saying,  Go^  and  walk  through 
the  land,  and  duerihe  it,  and  come  again  to  me, 
that  I  may  here  cast  lots  for  you  before  the  Lord 
in  Shiloh.  And  the  men  went  and  passed  through 
the  land,  and  described  it  by  cities  into  seven 
parts  in  a  book,  and  came  again  to  Joshua  to  the 
host  at  Shiloh.' 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua  frequentiy 
repeats  the  statements  of  the  Pentateuch  in  a  more 
detailed  form,  and  mentions  the  changes  which 
had  tidcen  place  since  the  Pentateuch  was  written. 
Compare  Num.  zxxIt.  IS  and  14,  Fith  Josh.  xiii. 
7,  sq. ;  Num.  xxxii.  37,  with  Josh,  xiii  17,  sq. ; 
Num.  XXXV.  with  Josh.  xxi. 

There  is  also  considerable  similarity  between 
the  following  passages  in  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges: — Josh.  xiii.  4,  Judg.  iii.  S;  Josh.  xr. 
13,  sq.,  Judg.  i.  10,  20;  Josh.  xt.  15-19,  Judg.  i. 
11-15;  Josh.  XT.  62,  Judg.  I  21 ;  Josh.  xvL  10, 
Judg.  L  29;  Josh.  xvii.  12,  Judg.  L  27;  Josh, 
xix.  47,  Judg.  XTiii. 

It  seems  to  hare  been  the  intention  of  the 
author  of  chapters  xiii.-xxii.  to  frimish  authentic 
records  concerning  the  arrangements  made  by 
Joshua  after  the  conquest  of  Osnaan.  Sinoe  we 
do  not  find  in  the  subsequent  history  that  the 
tribes,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  disagreed  amon^ 
themselves  about  the  ownership  of  the  land,  it 
would  appear  that  the  object  of  the  book  of 
Joshua,  as  a  *  Doomsday  Book,'  was  fully  attained. 
rhe  circumstance  that  the  book  of  Joshua  con- 
tains many  Canaanitish  names  of  places  to  which 
the  Hebrew  names  are  added,  seems  alsa  to  indi- 
cate that  the  second  part  originated  in  an  early 
a^  when  neither  the  Canaanitish  name  was  en- 
tirdy  forgotten,  nor  the  Hebrew  name  fully  intro- 
duced ;  so  that  it  was  expedient  to  mention  both. 

In  the  last  two  chapters  occur  two  orations  of 
Joshua,  in  which  he  bids  fiirewell  to  the  people 
whom  he  had  comnumded.  In  chapter  xxiv.  26, 
we  read.  *  And  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the 
book  of  the  law  of  God.'  The  expression,  these 
wonU,  seems  to  refer  only  to  his  last  address,  and 
the  subsequent  resolution  of  the  people  to  follow 
his  example.  We  are  here,  however,  expressly 
informed  that  Joshua  did  wbite  this  much ;  and 
coosequenUy  we  deem  it  the  more  likely  that  he 
also  committed  to  writing  the  other  memorable 
events  connected  with  his  career,  such  as  the  con- 
quest and  the  distribution  of  the  land. 

Vkwing  all  the  ciieomatanoM  together,  we 
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oonsider  it  highly  probable  that  the  whole  liook 
of  Joshua  was  composed  by  himself  up  to  the 
twenty-eighth  Terse  of  the  last  chapter ;  to  which 
a  friendly  hand  subjoined  some  brief  notices,  con-| 
tained  in  verses  29-33,  concerning  the  death,  a^, 
and  burial  of  Joshua ;  the  oontinuanee  of  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  people ;  the  interment,  in  Sbe- 
chem,  of  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  children 
of  Israel  had  brought  from  Egypt;  and  the  death 
and  burial  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  whom  his 
son  Phinehas  interred  in  his  allotment  on  Mount 
Ephraim. 

The  authority  of  the  book  of  Joshua  mainly 
rests  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  in 
other  parts  of  the  Bible. 

Besides  the  allusions  in  the  book  of  Judges,  we 
find  Joshua  referred  to  in  1  Kings  xTi.  34. 
(Comp.  Jodi.  Ti.  26).  The  second  and  third 
Terses  of  Psalm  xliT.  contain  a  brief  summary  of 
the  whole  book  of  Joshua  :~*  Thou  didst  driTe 
out  the  heathen  with  thy  hand,  and  pUntedst 
them :  thou  didst  afflict  the  people,  and  cast  them 
out.  For  they  got  not  the  land  in  possession  by 
their  own  sword,  neither  did  their  own  arm  save 
them :  but  thy  right  hand  and  thine  arm,  and  the 
light  of  thy  countenance,  because  thou  hadst  a 
faTour  unto  them.'  (Compare  Psalm  Ixviii. 
12-14 ;  Ixxviii.  54,  55 ;  cxiv.  3  and  5,  which  refer 
to  the  book  of  Joshua.)  Also^  Hab.  iii.  11  : 
<  The  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation,' 
&e.  Heb.  xiii.  5 :  '  For  he  hath  said,  I  will  never 
leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.'  (Compare  Josh.  i. 
5.)  Heb.  xi.  31 :  'By  fiiiUi  the  harlot  Rahab 
perished  not  with  them  that  believed  not,  when 
she  had  received  the  spies  with  peace ;'  and  James 
ii.  25 :  *  Likewise  also  was  not  Rahab  the  harlot 
justified  by  works,  when  she  had  received  the 
messengers,  and  had  sent  them  out  another  way  T 
(Compare  Josh.  ii.  and  vi.  22-25.)  Acts  vii.  45 : 
'Which  (the  tabernacle)  also  our  fathers  that 
came  after  brought  in  with  Jesus  into  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  Gentiles,  whom  God  drave  out  before 
the  fiice  of  our  fathers.'  (Compare  Josh.  iii.  14.) 
1Kb.  xi.  30:  'By  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell 
down,  after  they  were  compassed  about  seven 
da)V  (Compare  Josh.  vi.  17-23.)  Heb.  iv.  8: 
'  For  if  Jesus  [Joshua]  had  given  them  rest,  then 
would  he  not  afterwards  have  spoken  of  another 
day.' 

The  other  persons  of  this  name  in  the  Bible 
are: 

JosBUi!^  a  Beth-shemite  (1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18), 
an  Israelite,  the  owner  of  the  field  into  which  the 
cart  came  which  bore  the  ark  on  its  return  from 
the  land  of  the  Philistines. 

Joshua  (2  Kings  xxiii.  S\  the  governor  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah. 

Joshua,  the  son  of  Josedec  (Hagg.  i.  1,  12, 14 ; 
Zech.  iii.  1, 3,  9 ;  vi.  1 1),  a  high-priest  in  the  time 
of  Hagaai  and  Zechariidi  [Jsbhua]. 

JObTAH  {God-healed),  seventeenth  king  of 
Judah,  and  son  of  Amon,  whom  he  succeeded  on 
the  throne  in  b.c.  698,  at  the  early  age  of  eight 
years,  and  reigned  thirty-one  years. 

As  Josiah  thus  early  ascended  the  throne,  we 
may  the  more  admire  the  good  qualities  whkh 
he  manifested.  Avoiding  the  example  of  lis 
immediate  predecessors,  he  '  did  that  which  was 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  aU 
the  ways  of  utcwid  his  fiuher,  and  turned  not 
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aside  to  the  right  hand  or  ta  the  left*  (2  Kings 
xxii.  1,2;   2  Cfaron.  xxxiy.  1,2).    So  early  as 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  a^e  he  began  to  mani- 
fest that  enmity  to  idolatry  m  all  its  forms  which 
distinguished  his  character  and  reign;  and  he 
was  not  quite  twenty  years  old  when  he  pro- 
claimed open  war  against  it,  although  more  or 
less  javonred  by  many  men  of  rank  and  influence 
in  the  court  and  Kingdom.     He  then  commenced 
a  thorough  purification  of  the  land  from  all  taint 
of  idolatry,  by  going[  about  and  superintending 
in  person  the  operations  of  the  men  who  were 
employed  in  breaking   down   idolatrous  altars 
and  images,  and  cutting  down  the  grores  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  idol-worship.    His  detes- 
tation of  idolatry  could   not  haTC  been  more 
strongly  expressed  than  by  ransackiag  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  idolatrous  priests  of  ^mer  days, 
and  consuming  their  hones  upon  the  idol-altars 
before  they  were  overturned.    Yet  this  operation, 
although  unexampled   in    Jewish    history,  was 
foretold  326  years  before  Jusiah  was  bom,  by 
the  prophet  who  was  commissioned  to  denounce 
to  Jeroboam  the  future  punishment  of  his  sin. 
He  even  named  Josiah  as  the  person  by  whom 
this  act  was  to  be  performed ;  and  said  that  it 
should 'be  performed  in  Beth-el,  which  was  then 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (I  Kings  xiii.  2). 
All  this  seemed  much  beyond  the  range  of  human 
probabilities.    But  it  was  performed  to  the  letter ; 
for  Josiah  did  not  confine  his  proceedings  to  his 
own  kingdom,  but  went  over  a  considerable  part 
of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Israel,  which 
then  lav  comparatively  deM>late,  with  the  same 
object  in  view;  and  at  Betb-el  in  particular, 
executed  all  that  the  prophet  had  foretold  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  1-19;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3-7,  32). 
In  these  proceedings  Josiah  seems  to  have  been 
ac*«iated  by  an  absolute  hatred  of  idolatry,  such 
as  no  other  king  since  David  had  manifested,  and 
which  David  had  scarcely  occasion  to  manifest  in 
the  same  degree. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  and  the 
twenty-sixth  of  his  ace,  when  the  land  had  been 
thoroughly  purified  from  idolatry  and  all  that 
belonged  to  it,  Josiah  proceeded  to  repair  and 
beautify  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  In  the  course 
of  this  pious  labour,  the  high-priest  Hilkiah  dis- 
covered in  the  sanctuary  a  volume,  which  proved 
to  contain  the  books  of  Moses,  and  which,  from 
the  terms  employed,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered the  original  of  the  law  as  written  bv 
Moses.  On  this  point  there  has  been  much 
anxious  discussion  and  some  rash  assertion.  Some 
writers  of  the  German  school  allege  that  there 
is  no  external  evidence — that  is,  evidence  beside 
the  law  itself— that  the  book  of  the  law  existed 
till  it  was  thus  produced  bytf  ilkiah.  This  as- 
sertion it  is  the  less  necessary  to  answer  here, 
as  it  is  duly  noticed  in  the  art.  Pentateuch. 
But  it  may  b''  observed  that  it  is  founded  very 
much  on  the  fact  that  the  king  was  greatly  as- 
tonished when  some  parts  of  the  law  were  read 
to  him.  It  is  indeed  perfectly  manifest  that  he 
had  previously  been  entirely  ignorant  of  much 
that  he  then  heard ;  and  he  rent  his  clothes  in 
cotstemation  when  he  found  that,  with  the  best 
intentions  to  serve  the  Lord,  he  and  all  his  people 
had  been  living  in  the  neglect  of  duties  which 
the  law  declared  to  be  of  vital  importance.  It  is 
oertaiolj  difltcult  to  account  for  this  ignorance. 
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Some  suppose  that  all  the  copies  of  the  law  had 
perished,  and  that  the  king  had  never  seen  one. 
but  this  is  very  unlikely;  for  however  scarce 
complete  copies  may  have  been,  the  pious  king 
was  likely  to  have  been  the  possessor  of  one. 
The  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  passages 
read  were  those  awful  denunciations  against  dis* 
obedience  with  which  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
concludes,  and  which  from  some  cause  or  other 
the  king  had  never  before  read,  or  which  had 
never  before  produced  on  his  miud  the  same 
strong  conviction  of  the  imminent  dangers  under 
which  the  nation  lay,  as  now  when  read  to  him 
from  a  volume  invested  with  a  character  so  vene- 
rable, and  brought  with  such  interesting  circum- 
stances under  his  notice. 

The  king  in  his  alarm  sent  to  Huldah  Mhe 

f prophetess,'  for  her  counsel  in  this  emergency 
Hitldah]  :  her  answer  assured  him  that,  although 
the  dread  penalties  threatened  by  the  law  had 
been  incurred  and  would  be  hifiicted,  he  should 
be  {fathered  in  peace  to  his  fathers  before  tbo 
days  of  punishment  and  sorrow  came. 

It  was  perhaps  not  without  some  hope  of  avert- 
ing this  ooom  that  the  king  immediately  called 
the  people  together  at  Jerusalem,  and  engaged 
them  in  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  ancient  cove- 
nant with  God.  When  this  had  been  done,  the 
l^assover  was  celebrated  with  careful  attention  to 
the  directions  given  in  the  law,  and  on  a  scale  of 
unexampled  magnificence.  But  all  was  too  late ; 
the  hour  of  mercy  had  passed ;  for  '  the  Lord 
turned  not  fh>m  the  fierceness  of  his  great  wrath, 
wherewith  his  anger  was  kindled  against  Jndah '  | 
(2  Kings  xxii.  3-20;  xxiii.  21-27;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  8-83;  xxxv.  1-19). 

That  removal  from  the  world  which  had  been 
promised  to  Josiah  as  a  blessing,  was  not  long 
delayed,  and  was  brought  about  in  a  war  which 
he  had  probably  not  expected.  His  kingdom  was  ' 
tributary  to  the  Chaldflean  empire;  and  when 
Pharaoh-necho,  king  of  Kgypt,  sought  a  passage  ' 
through-  his  territories,  on  an  expedition  against  ' 
the  Chaldseans,  Josiah,  with  a  very  high  sense  of 
the  obligations  which  his  vassalage  imposed, 
refused  to  allow  the  march  of  the  Keyptian  army  ' 
through  his  dominions,  and  prepared  to  resist  the 
attempt  by  force  of  arms.  Necho  was  very  un- 
willing to  engage  in  hostilities  with  Josiah ;  the 
appearance  of  the  Hebrew  army  at  Megiddo, 
however,  brought  on  a  battle,  in  which  the  king 
of  Jndah  was  so  desperately  wounded  by  arrows 
that  his  attendants  removed  him  from  the  war- 
chariot,  and  placed  him  in  another,  in  which  he 
was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died.  No  king 
that  reigned  in  Israel  was  ever  more  deeply 
lamented  by  all  his  snbjocts  than  Josiah :  and  we 
are  told  that  the  prophet  composed  on  the  occa- 
sion an  elegiac  ode.  which  was  long  preserved 
among  the  people,  but  which  is  not  now  in  ex- 
istence (2  Kings  xxiii.  39-37 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
20-27). 

JOT,  properly  Iota,  designates  the  smallest 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (i) ;  derived  from 
the  Hebrew /{xf  (^)  and  employed  metaphorically 
to  express  the  minutest  tnfle.  It  is,  in  fiict,  one 
of  several  metaphors  derived  from  the  alphabet — 
as  when  tdpha,  the  first  letter,  and  otne^  the 
last,  are  employed  to  express  the  beginning  and 
the  end. 

1.  JOTHAM (Gm^  U  vpright),  the  joimgcit  €f 
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GKdeon's  §eiwnty  legitimate  ions;  and  the  only 
one  who  escaped  when  the  rest  were  massacred 
by  the  order  of  Abimelech.  "W  hen  the  fratricide 
was  made  king  by  the  people  of  Shechem,  the 
young  Jotham  wss  so  daring  as  to  make  his 
appearance  on  Mount  Gerisim  for  the  purpose  of 
iit'ting  up  a  protesting  voice,  and  of  giving  vent 
to  his  feelia^s.«  This  he  did  in  a  b^utiful  pa- 
rable, wherem  the  trees  are  represented  as  making 
choice  of  a  king,  and  bestowing  on  the  bramble 
the  honour  which  the  cedar,  the  olive,  and  the 
vine  would  not  accept.  The  obvious  application, 
which  indeed  Jotham  failed  not  himself  to  point 
out,  must  have  been  highly  exasperating  to 
Abimelech  and  his  friends ;  but  the  speaker  fled, 
as  Mon  as  he  had  delivered  his  parable,  to  the 
town  of  Beer,  and  remained  there  out  of  his 
brother's  reach.  We  hear  no  more  of  him ;  but 
three  years  after,  if  then  living,  he  saw  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  malediction  he  had  pro- 
nounced (Jttdg.  ix.  5-21). 

2.  JOTHAM,  tenth  king  of  Judah,  and  son  of 
ITzziah,  whom  he  succeeded  in  b.c.  758,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five:  he  reigned  sixteen  years. 
His  father  having  during  his  last  years  been  ex- 
cluded by  leprosy  from  public  life  [Uzziah],  the 
government  was  administered  by  his  son.  Jotham 

{profited  by  the  experience  which  the  reign  of  his 
ather,  and  of  the  kings  who  preceded  him,  af- 
forded, and  he  ruled  in  the  fear  of  God,  although 
he  was  unable  to  correct  all  the  oorrupt  practices 
into  which  the  people  had  fallen.  His  sincere 
intentions  were  rewarded  with  a  prosperous  reign. 
He  was  successfhl  in  his  wars.  The  Ammonites, 
who  had  *  given  gifts'  as  a  sort  of  tribute  to 
Usziah,  but  bad  ceased  to  do  so  after  his  leprosy 
had  incapacitated  him  from  governing,  were 
constrained  by  Jotham  to  pay  for  three  years  a 
heavy  tribute  in  silver,  wheat,  and  barley  (2 
Chron.  xxvi.  8 ;  xxvii.  5,  C).  Many  important 
public  works  were  also  undertaken  and  accom> 
plished  by  Jotham.  The  principal  gate  ot  the 
temple  was  rebuilt  by  him  on  a  more  magnificent 
scale ;  the  quarter  of  Ophel,  in  Jerusalem,  was 
strengthened  by  new  fortifications ;  various  towns 
were  built  or  rebuilt  in  the  mountains  of  Judah; 
and  castles  and  towers  of  defence  were  erectt'd 
in  the  wilderness.  Jotham  died  greatly  lamt-nted 
by  his  people,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  the  kings  (2  Kings  xv.  38  ;  2  Chron.  xvii.  0-9). 
JU'BAL  (futfstc);  one  of  Cain's  descendants, 
son  of  Lamech  and  Adar.  He  is  d«'fcribed  as 
the  inventor  of  ihe  kinnor,  and  the  ugab,  ren- 
dered in  our  verFion  *  the  harp  and  the  organ,' 
but  perhaps  more  properly  *  the  lyre  and  mouth- 
organ,*  or  Pandean  pipe  (Gen.  iv.  21)  [Music]. 
JU'BILEK,  according  to  some  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  according  to  others,  though  less  pro- 
bably, of  forty -nine  years,  the  termination  of 
which  led  ^o  certain  great  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Hebrews,  all  of  which  seem  to  have 
been  designed  and  fitted  to  bring  about  from  time 
to  time  a  restoration  of  the  original  social  state 
instituted  by  Moses,  and  so  to  sustain  in  its  un- 
impaired integrity  the  constitution  of  which  he 
was  the  author. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  Jubilee  was 
another  singular  Mosaic  institution,  namely,  the 
Sabbatical  year.  On  this  account  we  shall  speak 
briefly  of  the  latter,  as  preparatory  to  a  right 
ooderstauding  of  the  former. 
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While  yet  wandering  in  the  wildemen,  and* 
therefore,  before  they  had  entered  *  the  land  of 
promise,'  the  children  of  Israel  received  from  the 
lips  of  their  ffreat  legislator  the  following  law — 
*  six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and  shalt 

Sther  in  the  fruits  thereof:  but  the  seventh  year 
}u  shalt  let  it  rest ;  that  thine  ox  and  thine  ass 
may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy  handmaid  and  the 
stranger  nwy  be  refreshed '  (Exod.  xxiii.  10,  sq.). 
This  injunction  is  repeated  in  Lev.  xxv.  1-7, 
where  it  stands  as  proceeding  immediately  from 
the  Lord.  The  lana  is  to  keep  '  a  sabbath  for  the 
Lord.'  Then  in  immediate  sequence  follows  the 
law  relating  to  the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xx.  8).  'And 
thou  shalt  number  seven  sabbaths  of  years  unto 
thee,  seven  times  seven  years,  forty  and  nine  years ; 
then  shalt  thou  cause  the  trumpet  of  the  Jubilee  to 
sound  in  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  mofith,  in 
the  day  of  atonement  shall  ye  make  the  trumpet 
sound  throughout  all  your  land.  And  ye  shall 
hailow  the  Jiftieth  vear,  and  proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  and  ve  shall  return  every  man  unto  his 
possession  and  unto  his  fiitmily,'  &c.  &c.  (Lev.  xxv. 
8-24).  Land  might  be  redeemed  by  a  kinsman  or 
by  the  party  who  sold  it ;  but  in  tlie  Jubilee  year 
it  must  return  to  its  original  proprietor.  Dwelling- 
houses  within  a  walled  city  might  be  redeemeil 
within  the  first  year;  if  not  redeemed  within  the 
space  of  a  full  year  they  became  the  freehold  of 
the  purchaser.  The  houses  of  villages  were  to  be 
counted  as  the  fields  of  the  country.  The  cities 
and  houses  of  the  Levites  were  redeemable  at  any 
time,  and  could  never  be  held  longer  than  the 
ensuing  Jub*lee :  the  field  of  the  suburbs  of  their 
cities  might  not  be  sold  (vers.  25-38).  Israelites 
who  were  hired  servants  (Israelidsh  ^oiuf-servants 
were  not  allowed)  might  serve  till  the  year  of 
Jubilee,  when  they  returned  to  their  possessions. 
A  Hebrew  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  foreigner  resident 
in  Palestine  was  redeemable  by  himself  or  rela- 
tives at  any  time,  by  making  payment  according 
to  the  number  of  vears  to  elapse  before  the  next 
Jubilee ;  but  at  the  Jubilee  such  bondsman  was, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  be  set  at  liberty  (vers. 
39-55).  The  only  exception  to  this  system  of  ge- 
neral restitution  was  in  the  case  of  property  set 
apart  and  devoted  to  the  Divine  service—*  Every 
devoted  thing  is  most  holy  unto  the  Ix>rd ;  none 
devoted  shall  be  redeemed'  (Lev.  xxvii.  28-39). 

With  these  scriptural  details  the  account  given 
by  Josephus  (Antiq.  iii.  1 2. 3)  substantially  agrees ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Jewish  hibtorian 
speaks  of  the  law  as  a  reality,  as  a  present  reality, 
as  something  in  actual  operation. 

^'he  time  required  by  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
by  tlie  Jubilee  to  be  rescued  from  the  labours  of 
the  field,  was  very  considerable.  Strictly  inter- 
preted the  language  we  have  cited  would  take  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  things  every  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  year,  daring  each  successive 
septenary,  till  the  circle  of  fifty  years  was  in  each 
period  completed.  Nay  more,  the  old  store,  pro- 
duced in  the  sixth  year,  was  to  last  until  the  nmth 
year,  for  the  sixth  year  was  to  bring  forth  fruits 
for  three  years. 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  whole  of 
this  extraordinary  piece  of  legislation,  which, 
viewed  in  all  its  bearings — in  its  effects  on  human 
labour,  on  character,  on  religious  institutions  and 
observances,  as  well  as  on  the  general  conditiiQii 
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of  society,  no  less  than  on  the  prodactireness  of 
the  land,  and  the  means  of  sustenance  to  its  inha- 
bitants— is  wholly  unparalleled  by  any  event  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  is,  however,  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  Mosaic  economy. 

The  recurring  periods  of  seven  years  are  in 
keeping  with  the  institution  of  the  seventh  day  as 
a  Sabbath  for  man  and  beast.  The  aim  in  both  is 
similar— needful  .repose.  The  leading  idea  in- 
volved in  the  Jubilee— namely,  restitution — ^also 
harmonises  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Mosaic  system.  The  land  was  God's,  and  was 
entrusted  for  use  to  the  chosen  people  in  such  a 
way  that  every  individual  had  his  portion.  A 
power  of  perpetual  alienation  would  have  been  a 
virtual  denial  of  Grod's  sovereign  rights,  while  the 
law  of  ^Jubilee  was  one  continued  recognition  of 
tbem.  *  The  conception  is  purely  theocratical  in 
its  whole  character  and  tendencies.  The  theocracy 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  disallow  all  subordinate 
*  thrones,  principalities,  and  powers;'  and  oonse- 

3uent1y,  to  demand  entire  equality  on  the  part  of 
ie  people.  But  the  power  of  perpetual  alienation 
in  regard  to  land  would  have  soon  given  rise  to 
the  greatest  inequalities  of  social  condition,  pre- 
sentmg  splendid  affluence  on  one  side  and  sordid 
pauperism  on  the  other.  A  passage  in  Deutero- 
nomy (xv.  4),  when  rightly  understood,  as  in  the 
marginal  translation — *  to  the  end  that  there  be 
no  poor  among  yon'^seems  expressly  to  declare 
that  the  aim  in  view,  at  least,  of  the  Sabbatical 
release,  was  to  prevent  the  rise  of  any  great  in- 
equalit^r  of  social  condition,  and  thus  to  preserve 
unimpaired  the  essential  diaracter  of  the  theo- 
cracy. Equally  benevolent  in  its  aim  and  tendency 
does  this  institution  thus  appear,  showing  how 
thoroughly  the  great  Hebrew  legislator  cared  and 
provideid  for  individuals,  instead  of  favouring 
classes.  Beginning  with  a  narrow  cycle  of  seven 
days,  he  went  on  to  a  wider  one  of  as  many  years, 
embracing  at  last  seven  times  seven  annual  revo- 
lutions, seeking  in  all  his  arrangements  rest  for 
man  and  beast,  and,  by  a  happy  personification, 
rest  even  for  tiie  brute  earth ;  and  in  the  rest 
which  he  required  for  human  beings,  providing 
fbr  that  more  needfbl  rest  of  mind  which  the  sharp 
competitions  and  eager  rivalries  of  modem  society 
deny  to  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand.  As 
being  of  a  benign  character  and  tendency,  the  law 
of  the  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  year  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legislation, 
and  appears  not  unworthy  of  its  divine  origin. 

Warhurton  adduced  this  law  in  order  to  show 
that  Moses  was  in  truth  sent  and  sustained  by  Qod, 
since  nothing  but  a  divine  power  could  have  given 
the  necessary  supplies  of  food  in  the  sixth  year ; 
and  no  unprejudiced  person  can  deny  the  force  of 
the  argument 

Now  these  laws  either  emanated  fhnn  Moses, 
or  they  did  not  If  they  did  not,  they  arose  after 
the  settlement  in  Canaan,  and  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  convict  their  fabricator  of  imposture,  if, 
indeed,  any  one  oould  have  been  fbund  so  daring 
as  to  bring  forUi  laws  implying  institutions  which 
did  not  exist,  and  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances could  not  find  permanence,  even  if  they 
conid  ever  be  carried  into  operation  at  all.  But 
if  these  laws  emanated  from  Moses,  is  it  credible 
that  he  would  have  given  utterance  to  commands 
which  convict  themselves  of  impossibility?  or 
caned  the  rise  of  institations,  wnich,  if  onsop- 
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ported  of  heav«n,  must  come  to  a  speedy  lermisfr- 
tioo,  and  in  so  doing  act  to  his  own  discredit  as  a 
professed  divine  messenger? 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Could  the  land  sustain  the 
people?  On  this  point  we  find  the  following  im- 
portant passage  in  Palfrey's  Lectures  on  the  JewiA 
Seriptwree,  Boston,  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  d03 :  '  I  find  no 
difllculty  arising  from  any  inadequacy  of  the 
produce  of  six  years  to  afford  sustenance  to  the 
people  for  seven.  To  say  that  this  was  intended 
would  merely  be  to  sav  that  the  design  was  that 
the  consumption  of  each  year  should  only  amount 
on  an  average  to  six-sevenths  of  its  produce.  In 
such  an  arrangement  it  cannot  be  thought  that 
there  was  anything  impracticable.  There  are 
states  of  this  Uuion  which  export  yearly  more 
than  half  their  produce,  and  subsist  substantially 
on  the  remainder,  their  imports  oonsisting  mostly 
of  luxuries.  Again,  in  Ehigland  nearly  three 
quarters  of  the  families  are  engaged  in  commerce, 
manufactures,  professions,  and  unproductive  pur- 
suits ;  but  in  Judsea  every  man  was  a  producer  of 
food,  with  the  advantage  of  a  fine  climate  and  a 
rich  soil.' 

In  spite  of  all  these  arguments,  some  rational- 
istic writers  have  hazarded  the  surprising  assertion 
that  these  laws  were  not  executed  before  the  Babv- 
lonish  exile.  But  in  addition  to  the  proo&  already 
mentioned,  we  have  the  positive  evidence  of  the 
Roman  historian  Tacitus  {Hiat.  v. 4),  of  Joaephos 
(Antiq.  xiv.  10-6),  of  Ezekiel  (xlvi.  17),  and  of 
Isaiah  (IxL  1-2),  to  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
batical year  at  least  And  since  the  essential  ele- 
ment of^this  system  of  law»  namely,  the  Sabbatical 
year,  was  an  established  institution  in  the  days  of 
Tadtus,  Josephns,  the  Maccabees,  Exekid,  and 
Isaiah,  we  think  the  fair  and  legitimate  inference 
is  in  favour  of  those  laws  having  been  long  pre- 
vioosly  observed,  probably  from  the  early  periods 
of  the  Hebrew  republic  Their  existence  in  a 
declining  state  of  ihe  commonwealth  cannot  be 
explain<Sl  without  seeking  their  origin  nearer  the 
fountain-head  of  those  pure,  living  waters,  which, 
with  the  fbrce  of  all  primitive  enthusiasm,  easily 
effected  great  social  wonders,  especially  when 
divinely  guided  and  divinely  sustained. 

JUDifS'A,  the  southernmost  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  Holy  Land.     It  denoted  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  as  distin^ished  from  that  of  Israel 
But  afVer  the  captivity,  as  most  of  the  exiles  w}  o 
returned  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  tie 
name  Judasa  (Judah)  was  applied  generally  to  th 
whole  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  (Hag.  i.  I 
14 ;  ii.  2).    Under  the  Romans,  in  the  time 
Christ,  Palestine  was  divided  into  Juda»u  Galil.'c 
and  Samaria  (John  iv.  4,  5 ;  Acts  ix.  31),  the  hiF 
including  the  whole  of  tiie  southern  part  west 
the  Jordan.    Bat  this  division  was  only  observe 
as  a  political  and  local  distinction,  for  me  sake 
indicating  the  part  of  the  country,  just  as  we  us 
the  name  of  a  county  (Matt  ii.  1,5;  ill  1 ;  iv.  25 
Luke  i.  65) ;  but  when  the  whole  of  Palestine  wa 
to  be  indicated  in  a  general  way,  the  term  Juda 
was  still  employed. 

It  is  only  Judsea,  in  the  provincial  sense,  thit 
requires  our  present  notice,  the  country  at  lane 
being  described  in  the  article  Pai.e8Tims.  In 
this  sense,  however,  it  was  much  more  extensive 
than  the  domain  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  even  more 
so  than  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name.  Theie 
are  no  materials  fbr  deecribiDg  its  limits  witii 
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precisian  ;  but  it  included  the  ancient  territories 
of  Judahy  Benjamin,  Dan,  Simeon,  and  part  of 
Eiphraim«  • 

Judffia  is  a  country  full  of  hills  and  valleys, 
rh^  hills  are  generally  separated  from  one 
another  by  yalleys  and  torrents,  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  moderate  height,  uneven,  and  seldom 
of  any  regular  figure.  The  rock  of  vhich  thev 
are  composed  is  easily  converted  into  soil,  which 
being  arrested  by  the  terraces  when  washed  down 
by  Sie  rains,  renders  the  hills  cultivable  in  a 
series  of  long,  narrow  gardens,  formed  by  these 
terraces  ftt>m  the  base  upwards.  In  this  manner 
the  hills  were  in  ancient  times  cultivated  most 
industriously,  and  enriched  and  beautified  with 
the  fig-tree,  the  olive-tree,  and  the  vine ;  and  it  is 
thus  that  the  scanty  cultivation  which  still  subsists 
is  now  carried  on.  But  when  the  inhabitants  were 
rooted  out,  and  the  culture  neglected,  the  terraces 
fell  to  decay,  and  the  soil  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  them  was  washed  down  into  the  valleys, 
leaving  only  the  arid  rock,  naked  and  desokte. 
This  is  the  general  character  of  the  scenery ;  but 
in  some  parts  the  hills  are  beautifull;^  wooded, 
and  in  others  the  amplication  of  the  ancient  mode 
of  cultivation  still  suggests  to  the  traveller  how 
rich  the  country  once  was  and  mi^ht  be  ^in, 
and  bow  beautiml  the  prospects  which  it  offered. 
As,  however,  much  of  this  was  the  result  of  cul- 
tivation, the  country  was  probably  anciently,  as  at 
present,  naturally  less  fertile  than  either  Samaria 
or  Galilee. 

'  JU^AH  (celehrated)t  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah  (B.C.  1755).  The  narrative  in  Genesis 
brings  this  patriarch  more  before  the  reader,  and 
makes  known  more  of  his  history  and  character, 
than  it  does  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob,  with  the  single  exception  of  Joseph. 
It  is  indeed  chiefly  in  connection  with  Joseph  that 
the  fkcts  respecting  Judah  transpire ;  and  as  they 
have  already  been  given  in  the  articles  Jacob  and 
Joseph^  it  is  only  necessary  to  indicate  them 
shortly  m  this  place.  It  was  Judah's  advice  that 
the  brethren  followed  when  they  sold  Joseph  to 
the  Ishmaelites,  instead  of  taking  his  life.  By  the 
light  of  his  subsequent  actions  we  can  see  that  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  arose  from  a  generous 
impulse,  akhough  the  form  of  the  question  he  put 
to  them  has  been  sometimes  held  to  suggest  an 
interested  motive  :—*  What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay 
our  brother  and  conceal  his  blood  ?  Come,  let  us 
sell  him,'  &a  (Gen.  xxxvii.  26,  27). 

Not  long  after  this  Judah  withdrew  from  the 
paternal  tents,  and  went  to  reside  at  Adullam, 
ia  the  country  which  afterwards  bore  his  name. 
Here  he  married  a  woman  of  Canaan,  called 
Shnah,  and  had  by  her  three  sons,  £r,  Onan,  and 
Shelah.  When  the  eldest  of  these  sons  became 
of  fit  age,  he  was  married  to  a  woman  named 
Tamar,  but  soon  after  died.  As  he  died  childless, 
the  patriarchal  law,  afterwards  adopted  into  the 
Mosaic  code  (Deut  xxv.  6),  required  him  to 
bestow  upon  the  widow  his  second  son.  This  he 
did :  but  as  Onan  also  soon  died  childless,  Judah 
became  reluctant  to  bestow  his  only  surviving  son 
npon  this  woman,  and  put  her  off  with  the  excuse 
that  he  was  not  yet  of  sufficient  age.  Tamar 
accordingly  remained  in  her  fathers  house  at 
Adullam.    She  had  the  usual  passion  of  Eastern 

women  for  offspring,  and  could  not  endure  the 
stigma  of  having  been  twice  married  without  bear- 
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ing  ohildren,  while  the  law  predoded  her  firom 
contracting  any  alliance  but  that  which  Judah 
withheld  her  from  completing. 

Meanwhile  Judah*s  wife  died,  and  after  the 
time  of  mourning  had  expired,  he  went,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Hirah,  to  attend  the  shearing 
of  his  sheep  at  Timnath  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. Tb^  circumstances  suggested  to  Tamar 
the  strange  thought  of  connecting  herself  with 
Judah  himself,  under  the  guise  of  a  loose  woman. 
Having  waylaid  him  on  the  road  to  Timnath,  she 
succeeded  in  her  object,  and  when  the  oonsequences 
began  to  be  manifest  in  the  person  of  Tamar, 
Judah  was  highly  enraged  at  her  crime,  and, 
exercising  the  powers  which  belonged  to  him  as 
the  head  of  the  family  she  had  dishonoured,  he 
commanded  her  to  be  brought  forth  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  as  an  adulteress.  But  when 
she  appeared,  she  produced  the  ring,  the  bracelet, 
and  the  staff,  which  he  had  left  in  pledge  with  her ; 
and  put  him  to  confusion  bv  declaring  that  they 
belonged  to  the  father  of  her  cominff  offspring. 
Judah  acknowledged  them  to  be  his,  and  confessed 
that  he  had  been  wrong  in  withholding  Shelah 
from  her.  The  result  of  this  painful  aSbir  was 
the  birth  of  two  sons,  Zerah  and  Pharez,  from 
whom,  with  Shelah,  the  tribe  of  Judah  descended. 
Pharez  was  the  ancestor  of  the  line  from  which 
David,  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  Jesus  came  (Gen. 
xxxviii.;  xlvi.  12;  1  Chron.  ii.  3-5;  Matt  i.  3; 
Luke  iii.  33). 

These  circumstances  seem  to  have  difgusted 
Judah  with  his  residence  in  towns ;  for  we  find 
him  ever  afterwards  at  his  father's  tents.  His 
experience  of  life,  and  the  strength  of  his  char 
racter,  appear  to  hAve  given  him  much  influence 
with  Jacob ;  and  it  was  chiefly  from  confidence 
in  him  that  the  aged  &ther  at  length  consented 
to  allow  Benjamin  to  go  down  to  Egypt.  That 
this  confidence  was  not  misplaced  has  already 
been  shown  [Joseph]  ;  and  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature  a  finer  piece  of  true 
natural  eloquence  than  that  in  which  Judah  offers 
himself  to  remain  as  a  bond-slave  in  the  place  of 
Benjamin,  for  whose  safe  return  he  had  made 
himself  responsible  to  his  father.  The  strong  emo- 
tions which  it  raised  in  Joseph  disabled  him  from 
keeping  up  longer  the  disguise  he  had  hitherto 
maintained,  and  there  are  few  who  have  read  it 
without  being,  like  him,  moved  even  to  tears. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Judah  till  he  re- 
ceived, along  with  his  brothers,  the  final  blessing 
of  his  father,  which  was  conveyed  in  lofty  lau- 
gui^,  glancing  far  into  futurity,  and  strongly 
indicative  of  the  high  destinies  which  awaited  the 
tribe  that  was  to  descend  from  him. 

2.  JUDAH,  TRIBE  OF.  This  tribe  sprang 
fh>m  Judah,  the  son  of  Jacob.  When  the  Israelites 
quitted  Egypt,  it  already  exhibitdl  the  elements 
of  its  future  distinction  in  a  larger  population 
than  any  of  the  other  tribes  possessed.  It  num- 
bered 74,000  adult  males,  bein^  nearly  12,000 
more  thaA  Dan,  the  next  in  pomt  of  numbers, 
and  34,100  more,  than  Ephraim,  which  in  the 
end  contested  with  it  the  superiority  among  the 
tribes.  During  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness, 
Judah  neither  gained,  like  some  tribes,  nor  lost 
like  others.  Its  numbers  had  increased  to  76,500, 
being  12,100  more  than  Issachar,  which  had  be- 
come next  to  it  in  population  (Num.  u  21^  In 
th»  first  distribution  of  lands,  the  tribe  of  Judah 
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received  the  southernmost  part  of  Palestine,  to  fhe 
extent  of  fullj  one-third  of  the  whole  country  to 
be  distributed  among  the  nine  and  a  half  tnbes 
fbr  which  provision  was  to  be  made.  This  over- 
sight was  discovered  and  rectified  at  the  time  of 
the  second  distribution,  which  was  founded  on 
an  actual  survey  of  the  country,  when  Simeon 
and  Dan  received  allotments  out  of  the  territorv 
which  had  before  been  wholly  assigned  to  Judah 
(Josh.  xix.  9).  That  which  remained  was  still 
very  large,  and  more  proportioned  to  the  Aiture 
greatness  than  the  actual  wants  of  the  tribe. 
When  Judah  became  a  kingdom,  the  original 
extent  of  territory  assigned  to  the  tribe  was  more 
than  restored  or  compensated,  fbr  it  must  have 
included  the  domains  of  Simeon,  and  we  know 
that  Benjamin  was  included  in  it 

The  history  of  tibe  Judges  contains  fewer  ftcts 
respecting  this  important  tribe  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. It  seems  however  to  have  been  usually 
considered  that  the  birthright  which  Reuben  for- 
feited had  passed  to  Judah  under  the  blessing  of 
Jacob ;  and  a  sanction  was  given  to  this  impres- 
sion when,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  divine 
oracle  nominated  Judah  to  take  precedence  of  the 
other  tribes  in  the  war  against  the  Ganaanites 
(Judg.  i.  2).  It  does  not  appear  that  an^  tribe 
was  disposed  to  dispute  the  superior  claim  of 
Judah  on  its  own  account,  except  Ephraim,  al- 
though in  doing  this  Ephraim  haa  the  support  of 
other  tribes.  Ephraim  appears  to  have  rested  its 
claims  to  the  leadership  of  the  tribes  upon  the 
^ttud  that  the  house  of  Joseph,  whose  interest 
It  represented,  had  received  the  birthright,  or 
double  portion  of  the  eldest,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  two  sous  of  Joseph,  who  became  the  founders 
of  two  tribes  in  Israel.  The  existence  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal establishment  at  Shiloh,  in  Ephraim,  was 
doubtless  also  alleged  by  the  tribe  as  a  ground 
of  superiority  over  Judah.  When,  therefore, 
Judah  assumed  the  sceptre  in  the  person  of 
David,  and  when  the  sacerdotal  establishment 
was  removed  to  Jerusalem,  Ephraim  could  not 
brook  the  eclipse  it  had  sustained,  and  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  erecting  a  separate  throne, 
and  of  forming  separate  establishments  for  worship 
and  sacrifice.  Perhaps  the  separation  of  the  king- 
doms may  thus  be  traced  to  the  rivalry  of  the  two 
tribes.  After  that  separation  the  rivalry  was 
between  the  two  kingdoms ;  but  it  was  still  popu- 
larly considered  as  representing  the  aneient  ri- 
valry of  these  great  tribes ;  for  the  prophet,  in 
foretelling  the  repose  of  a  coming  time,  describes 
it  by  saying,  *  The  envy  also  of  Ephraim  shall 
depart,  and  the  adversaries  of  Judah  shall  be  cut 
on :  Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  and  Judah 
shall  not  vex  Ephraim'  (Isa.  xiii.  12). 

3.  JUDAH,  KINGDOM  OF.  When  the  ter- 
ritory of  all  the  rest  of  Israel,  except  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  was  lost  to  the  kingdom  of  Rehoboam, 
a  special  single  name  was  needed  to  denote  that 
which  remained  to  him  ;  and  almost  of  necessity 
\be  word  Judah  received  an  extended  meaning, 
according  to  which  it  comprised  not  Benjamin 
only,  but  the  priests  and  Levites,  who  were  ejected 
in  great  numbers  ftoia  Israel,  and  rallied  round 
the  house  of  David.  At  a  still  later  time,  when 
the  nationality  of  the  ten  tribes  had  been  dis- 
solved, and  every  practical  distinction  between 
the  ten  and  the  two  had  vanished  during  the  cap- 
tivity, the  scattered  body  had  no  visible  head. 
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except  in  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  re-occii|nei 
by  a  portion  of  JtidatCa  exiles.  In  consequence 
the  name  Judah  (or  Jew)  attached  itself  to  the 
entire  nation  from  about  the  epoch  of  the  resto- 
ration. But  in  this  article  Judah  is  understood 
of  the  people  over  which  David's  successors 
reigned,  from  Rehoboam  to  Zedekiah.  Under 
the  article  Israel  the  chronology  of  the  two 
kingdoms  has  been  discussed,  which,  however, 
was  not  carried  below  the  capture  of  Samaria,  i 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  list  we  lose  the  cheek 
which  the  double  line  of  kings  afforded ;  bat  fbr 
the  same  reason  the  problem  Is  simpler.  The 
only  difficulty  encountered  here  rises  out  of  the  i 
ages  assigned  to  some  of  the  kin^  of  Judah.  For  | 
this  reason,  in  the  following  list,  all  their  ages  ; 
are  inserted,  so  far  as  they  are  recorded.  It  has ' 
been  thought  sufficient  to  aidd  Winer's  chronology . 
to  the  dates  as  given  above  in  the  article  Israel.  | 
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17 

41 
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Abijah   .... 

3 

— 
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Asa 
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25 

35 
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8 
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884 
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7 

878 

22 

Amaziah     .     .     . 

29 

25 

838 

22 

Uzziah  .... 

53? 

16 

809 

38 

Jotham  .... 

16 

25 

757 

43 

Ahaz      .... 

16 

20 

741 

22 

Hezekiah     .      .      . 

29 

25 

726 

10 

Manasseh    ... 

55 

12 

696 

42 

Amon     .... 

2 

22 

641 

45 

Josiah    .... 

31 

8 

639 

16 

Jehoahaz     .     .     . 

i 

23 

609 

15 

Jehoiakim,  his  bro- 

ther   .... 

11 

25? 

609 

13? 

Jehoiachin  .     .     • 

i 

18 

598 

18 

Zedekiah,    his  &- 

ther*s  brother 

11 

21 

598 

28 

Zedekiah  is  deposed 

— " 
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The  ages  of  Abijah  and  Asa  at  their  accession 
not  being  given,  the  three  first  numbers  in  Uie  last 
column  are  averages  only,  Rehoboam  having  been  j 
bom  66  or  67  years  before  Jehoshaphat.  A  glance 
at  the  table  is  sufficient  to  show  that  various  erron ! 
must  have  crept  into  the  numbers,  but  it  is  now  I 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  correct 
them.  { 

When  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  became  rent 
with  intestine  war,  it  might  have  been  foreseen  i 
that  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  other  surround- ' 
ing  nations  would  at  once  refuse  their  accustomed  j 
tribute,  and  become  again  practically  independent; 
and  some  irregular  invasion  of  these  tribes  might 
have  been  dreaded.     It  was  a  mark  of  conscious 
weakness,  and  not  a  result  of  strength,  that  Reho- 
boam fortified  15  cities  (2  Chron.  xi.  .5-11),  in 
which  his  people  might  find  defence  against  the 
irregular  armies  of  his  roving  neighbours.     But 
a  more  formidable  enemy  came  in,  Rhi^thalr  king 
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of  Egyp^  againtt  whom  the  fortresses  were  of  no 
avail  (^xii.  4),  and  to  whom  Jerusalem  was  forced 
to  open  its  gates ;  and,  from  the  despoiling  of  his 
treasures,  Hehoboam  probably  sustaiDed  a  still 
greater  shock  in  its  moral  effect  on  the  Moabites 
and  Edomites,  than  in  the  direct  loss :  nor  is  it 
easy  to  conceive  that  he  any  longer  retained  the 
commerce  of  the  Bed  Sea,  or  any  very  lucrative 
trade. 

After  Jehosh&phat  followed  the  calamitous 
affinity  with  the  honse  of  Ahab,  and  the  mas- 
sacres of  both  fiuuilies.  Under  Jehoiada  the 
priest,  and  Jehoash  his  pupil,  no  martial  efforts 
were  made ;  but  Amaziah  son  of  Jehoash,  after 
hiring  100,000  Israelites  to  no  purpose,  made 
war  on  the  Edomites,  slew  10,000,  and  threw 
10,000  more  down  from  the  top  of  their  rock 
fxxv.  5,  6,  II,  12).  His  own  force  in  Judah, 
from  20  years  old  and  upwards,  was  numbered 
at  300,000  choice  men,  able  to  handle  spear 
and  shield.  His  son  Uaziah  had  2600  military 
officers,  and  307,500  men  of  war  (xxvi.  12,  13). 
Ahaz  lost,  in  a  single  baule  with  Pekah,  120,000 
valiant  men  (xxviii.  6),  after  the  severe  slaughter 
he  had  received  frt>m  Kezin  king  of  Syria ;  after 
which  no  further  military  strength  is  ascribed  to 
the  kings  of  Judah. 

These  figures  have  caused  no  small  perplexitjTi 
and  have  suggested  to  some  the  need  of  conjec- 
tural emendation.  It  perhaps  deserves  remark, 
that  in  the  book  of  Kings  no  numbers  of  such 
startling  magnitude  are  found.  The  army  as- 
cribed to  Behoboam(l  Kings  xii.  21)  is,  indeed, 
as  in  Chronicles,  180,000  men ;  but  if  we  explain 
it  of  those  able  to  6ght,  the  number,  though  cer- 
tainly large,  may  be  dealt  with  historically. 

As  the  most  important  external  relations  of 
Israel  were  with  Damascus,  so  were  those  of 
Judah  with  Edom  and  Egypt.  Some  revolution 
in  the  state  of  Egypt  appears  to  have  followed  the 
reign  of  ShishaL  Apparently  the  country  must 
have  (alien  under  the  power  of  an  Ethiopian 
dynasty,  fbr  the  name  of  the  Lubim,  who  accom- 
panied Zerah  in  hu  attack  on  Asa,  is  generally 
regarded  as  proving  that  Zerah  was  from  Sennaar, 
the  ancient  Meroe.  But  as  this  invasion  was  sig- 
nally repulsed,  the  attempt  was  not  repeated ;  aod 
Juiah  enjoyed  entire  tranquillitv  from  that 
quarter  until  the  invasion  of  Pharaoh  Necho.  In 
hct  it  may  seem  that  this  success  assisted  the 
reaction,  favourable  to  the  power  of  Judah,  which 
was  already  begun,  in  consequence  of  a  change 
in  the  policy  of  Damascus.  Asa  having  bought, 
by  a  costly  sacrifice,  the  serviceable  aid  of  the 
Damascene  king,  Israel  was  soon  distressed,  and 
Judah  became  once  more  formidable  to  her 
southern  neighbours.  Jehoshaphat  appears  to 
have  re-asserted  the  Jewish  authority  over  the 
Edomites  without  war,  and  to  have  set  his  own 
viceroy  over  them  (1  Kings  xxii.  47^.  Intending 
to  resume  the  distant  commerce  which  had  been 
so  profitable  to  Solomon,  he  built  ships  suitable 
for  long  voya^  (*  ships  o^Tarshish '  as  they  are 
rightly  called  m  1  Kings  xxii.  48),  but  not  having 
The  advantage  of  Tyrian  sailors,  as  Solomon  had, 
he  lost  the  vessels  by  violent  weather  before  they 
had  sailed.  Upon  this,  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel, 
ofiered  the  service  of  his  own  mariners,  probably 
from  the  tribe  of  Asher  and  others  accustomed 
to  the  Mediterranean ;  but  Jehoshaphat  was  too 
dificonraged  to  accept  his  offer,  and  the  experi- 
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ment  was  never  renewed  by  any  Hebrew  king. 
The  Edomites,  who  paid  only  a  forced  allegiance, 
soon  after  revolted  from  Jehoram,  and  elected 
their  own  king  (2  Kings  viii.  20,  22).  At  a 
later  time  they  were  severely  defeated  by  Ama- 
ziah (2  Kinn  xiv.  7),  whose  son,  Uzziah,  fortified 
the  town  of  Elath,  intending,  probably,  to  resume 
maritime  enterprise;  but  it  remained  a  barren 
possession,  and  was  finaHy  taken  from  them  by 
Kezin,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvt  6). 
The  Philistines,  in  these  times,  seem  to  have 
fiillen  from  their  former  greatness,  their  league 
having  been  so  long  dissolved.  The  most  re- 
markable event  in  which  they  are  concerned  is 
the  assault  ou  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of  Jeho- 
ram (2  Chron.  xxi.  IG,  17). 

It  is  strikingly  indicative  of  the  stormy  scenes 
through  which  the  line  of  David  passed,  tliat  the 
treasures  of  the  king  and  of  the  I'emple  were  so 
often  plundered  or  bargained  away.  First,  under 
Behoboam,  all  the  hoards  of  Solomon,  conse- 
crated and  common  alike,  were  carried  off  by 
Shishak  (1  Kings  xiv.  26).  Two  generations 
later,  Asa  emptied  out  to  Benhadad  all  that  had 
since  accumulated  *  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  or 
in  the  king's  house.'  A  third  time,  when  Hazael 
had  taken  Gath,  and  was  preparing  to  march  on 
Jerusalem,  Jehoash,  king  of  Judah,  turned  him 
away  by  sending  to  him  all  *that  Jehoshaphat, 
Jehoram,  Ahaziah  and  Jehoash  himself  had  de- 
dicated, and  all  the  gold  that  was  found  in  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  in  the 
king's  house'  (2  Kings  xii.  1 8).  In  the  very 
next  reign  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  defeated  and 
captured  Amaziah,  took  Jerusalem,  broke  down 
the  walls,  carried  off  hostages,  and  plimdered  the 
gold  and  silver  deposited  in  the  temple  and  in 
the  royal  nalace  (2  Kings  xiv.  11-14).  A  fifth 
sacrifice  of  the  sacred  and  of  the  royal  treasure 
was  made  by  Ahaz  to  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings 
xvL  8).  The  act  was  repeated  by  his  son 
Hezekiah  to  Sennacherib,  who  had  demanded 
*  300  talents  of  silver  and  30  talents  of  gold.'  It 
is  extraordinary',  therefore,  to  find  expressions 
used  when  Nebuchadnezzar  took  the  city,  which 
at  first  sight  imply  tliat  Solomon's  &r-famed 
stores  were  still  untouched  (2  Kings  xxiv.  13). 

The  severest  shock  which  the  house  of  David 
received  was  the  double  musacre  which  it  en- 
dured from  Jehu  and  from  Athaliah.    After  a 
I  long  miuoritv,  a  youthful   king,  the  sole  snr- 
I  viving  male  descendant  of  his  grea^grandfBther, 
{  and  reared  under  the  paternal  rule  of  the  priest 
;  Jehoiada,  to  whom  he  was  indel>ted  not  only  for 
•  his  throne  but  even  for  his  recognition  as  a  sou 
of  Ahaziah,  was  not  in  a  situation  to  uphold  the 
I  royal   authority.    That  Jehoash  conceived  the 
I  priests  to  have  abused  the  power  which  they  had 
'  gained,  sufficiently  appears  in  2  Kings  xii.,  where 
he   complains  that  they   had  for  twenty-three 
years  appropriated  the  money,  which  they  ought 
to  have  spent  on  the   repairs  of  the  temple. 
Jehoiada  gSave  way ;  but^we  see  here  the  begin- 
'  ning  of  a  feud  (hitherto  unknown  in  the  house 
of  David)  between  the  crown  and  the  priestly 
order;  which,  after  Jehoiada's  death,  led  to  the 
murder  of  his  son  Zacbariab.    The  massacre  of 
the  priests  of   Baal,  and  of  Athaliah,   grand- 
daugnter.  of  a  king  of  Sidon,  must  also  have 
destroyed  cordiality  betM-een  the  Phceniciaus  and 
the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  and  when  tlie  victorious 
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Hasael  had  snbjagated  all  Israel  and  abonred 
himself  Dear  Jerusalem,  Jehoash  oonld  look  for 
no  help  from  withoat,  and  had  neither  the  faith 
of  Hezekiah  nor  a  prophet  like  Isaiah  to  support 
him.  The  assassination  of  Jehoash  in  his  bed 
by  *  his  own  servants'  is  described  in  the  Chro- 
nicles as  a  revenge  taken  upon  him  by  the 
priestly  party  for  his  murder  of  '  the  sons '  of 
Jehoiada ;  and  the  same  fate,  from  the  same  in- 
fineuce,  fell  upon  his  son  Amaziah.  if  we  may  so 
interpret  the  words  in  2  Chron.  xxv.  27 :  *  From 
the  time  that  Amaziah  turned  away  from  follow- 
ing Jehovah  they  made  a  conspiracy  against 
him/  &c  Thus  the  house  of  David  appeared  to 
be  committing  itself,  like  that  of  Saul,  to  per- 
manent enmity  with  the  priests.  The  wisdom  of 
Usziah,  during  a  long  reign,  averted  this  col- 
lision, though  a  symptom  of  it  returned  towards 
its  close.  No  fhither  mischief  from  this  cause 
followed,  until  the  reign  of  his  grandson,  the 
weak  and  unfortunate  Ahaz:  after  which  the 
power  of  the  kingdom  rapidly  mouldered  away. 

The  struggle  of  the  crown  against  (what  we 
might  call)  the  constitutional  check  of  the  priests, 
was  perhaps  the  most  immediate  cause  of  the 
ruin  of  Judah.  Ahaz  was  probably  less  guided 
b^  policy  than  by  superstition,  or  by  architectural 
taste,  in  erecting  his  Damascene  altar  (2  Kings 
xvi.  10-18).  But  the  far  more  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings of  Manasseh  seem  to  have  been  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  extirpate  the  national  religion 
because  of  its  supporting  the  priestly  power ;  and 
the  *  innocent  blood  very  much,'  which  he  is 
stigmatized  for  shedding  (2  Kings  xxi.  16),  was 
undoubtedly  a  sanguinary  attack  on  the  party 
opposed  to  his  impious  and  despotic  innovations. 
The  storm  which  ne  had  raised  did  not  burst  in 
his  lifetime ;  but,  two  years  after,  it  fell  on  the 
head  of  his  son  Amon ;  and  Uie  disorsauization 
of  the  kingdom  which  his  madness  had  wrought 
is  commemorated  as  the  cause  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity  (2  Kings  xxiii.  26  ;  xxiv.  3,  4).  It  is 
also  credible  that  the  lon^-continued  despotism 
had  greatly  lessened  patriotic  spirit;  and  that 
the  Jewish  people  of  the  declining  kingdom  were 
less  brave  against  foreign  invaders  than  against 
kindred  and  neighbour  tribes  or  civil  opponents. 
Faction  had  become  very  fierce  within  Jerusalem 
itself  (Elzek.  xxii.),  and  civil  bloodshed  was 
common.  Wealth,  where  it  existed,  was  geue- 
rally  a  source  of  oomipdou,  by  introducing  foreign 
luxury,  tastes,  manners,  superstitions,  immo- 
rality, or  idolatry ;  and  when  consecrated  to  pious 
purposes,  as  by  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  produced 
little  more  than  a  formal  and  exterior  religion. 

The  appointment  of  Hilkiah  to  the  office  of 
high  priest  seems  to  mark  the  era  at  which  (by 
a  reaction  after  the  atrocities  of  Manasseh  and 
Amon)  the  purer  priestly  sentiment  obtained  its 
triu^nph  over  the  crown.  But  the  victory  came 
too  late.  Society  was  corrupt  and  convulsed 
within,  and  the  two  fT^^t  powers  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon  menaced  it  from  without.  True  lovers 
of  their  God  and  of  their  countnr,  like  Jeremiah, 
saw  that  it  was  a  time  rather  n>r  weeping  than 
for  action ;  and  that  the  fkithful  must  resign 
themselves  to  the  bitter  lot  which  the  sins  of 
their  nation  had  earned. 

JU'DAS  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Judah. 
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9.  JUDAS  ISCAB'IOT.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  not  to  elucidate  all  the  cirenmsuucirs 
recorded  respecting  this  person,  but  simply  to 
investigate  his  motives  in  delivering  up  Jesus  t 
the  chief-priests.  The  evangelists  relate  his  prt>- 
oeedings,  bat  give  no  opinion.  The  subject  ).<- 
consequently  open  to  inquiry.  Our  eonelusionji 
must  be  guided  by  the  fiicts  of  the  case,  and  by 
the  known  feelings  and  principles  of  humaii 
nature.  The  only  conceivable  ihotives  for  the 
conduct  of  Judas  are,  a  sense  of  duty  in  bring- 
ing, his  Master  to  justice,  resentment,  avarice, 
dissatisfaction  with  the  procedure  of  Jesus,  and 
a  consequent  scheme  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  own  views.  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  motives,  if  Judas  had  been  actuated  by  a 
sense  of  duty  in  bringing  his  Master  to  justice 
for  anprthing  censurable  in  his  intenUons,  words, 
or  actions,  he  would  certainly  have  alleged  somo 
charge  against  him  in  his  first  interview  with 
the  chief-priests,  and  they  would  have  brought 
him  forward  as  a  witness  against  Jesus,  espe- 
cially when  they  were  at  so  great  a  loss  for  evi- 
dence ;  or  thev  would  have  reminded  lum  of  h\> 
accusations  when  he  appealed  to  them  after  our 
Lord's  condemnation,  saymg,  *  I  have  sinned  in 
that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood ' — a  confu- 
sion which  amounts  to  an  avowal  that  he  had 
never  seen  anything  to  blame  in  his  Master,  bnt 
everythmg  to  approve.  The  second  motive  sup- 
posed, namely,  that  of  resentment,  is  rather  mort- 
plausible.  Jesus  had  certainly  rebuked  him  for 
blaming  the  woman  who  had  anointed  him  in 
the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  at  Bethany  (comp. 
Matt  xxvi.  8-17;  John  zii.  4,  5);  and  Mat- 
thew's narrative  seems  to  connect  his  going  to 
the  chief-priests  with  that  rebuke  (ver.  14): 
*  Then  one  of  the  twelve,  called  JndM  Iscariot, 
went  unto  the  chief-priests;'  bnt  closer  inspee- 
tion  will  convince  the  reader  that  thoee  words 
are  more  properly  connected  with  ver.  3.  Be- 
sides, the  rebuke  was  general,  *  Why  trouble  ye 
the  woman  ?'  Nor  was  it  nearly  so  harsh  as 
that  received  by  Peter,  'Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan'  (Matt.  xvi.  23),  and  certainly  not  sc 
public  (Mark  viii.  32,  33).  Even  if  Judas  had 
felt  ever  so  much  resentment,  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  his  sole  motive;  and  as  nearly  two 
dapr s  elapsed  between  his  contract  with  the  chief- 

S nests  and  its  completion,  it  would  have  subsided 
uring  the  interval,  and  have  yielded  to  that 
covetousness  which  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  was  his  ruling  passion.  St.  John  ex- 
pressly declares  that  Judas  *  was  a  thief,  and  bad 
the  bag,  and  bare  (that  is,  conveyed  away  fhrai 
it,  stole)  what  was  put  therein '  (xii.  6 ;  comp, 
XX.  15,  in  the  original).  This  rebuke^  or  rather 
certain  circumstances  attending  it,  might  have 
determined  him  to  act  as  he  did,  but  is  insuffi- 
cient, of  itself,  to  account  entirely  for  his  conduct, 
by  which  he  endangered  all  his  expectations  of 
worldly  advancement  from  Jesus,  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  seemed  upon  the  vei^  of 
being  fulfilled.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  important 
feature  in  the  case,  that  the  hopes  entertained  by 
Judas,  and  all  the  apostles,  from  their  Master's 
expected  elevation,  as  the  Messiah,  to  the  throne 
of  Judiea,  and,  as  they  believed,  to  the  empire  of 
the  whole  world,  were  never  more  stedfast  than 
at  the  time  when  he  covenanted*  with  the  chief- 
priests  to  deliver  him  into  their  handle     Nor 
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docR  tbe  theory  of  mere  reseutment  agree  with 
the  tenns  of  censure  in  which  the  conduct  and 
character  of  Judas  are  spoken  of  by  our  Lord 
and  the  evangelists.  Since,  then,  this  supposi* 
tion  is  insaificient,  we  may  consider  another 
motive  to  which  his  conduct  is  more  commonly 
ascribed,  namely,  covetousness.  But  if  by 
oovetousness  be  meant  the  eager  desire  to  obtain 
*the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  with  which  the 
chief-priests  *  covenanted  with  him '  (Matt  zxvi« 
15),  it  presents  scarcely  a  less  inadeauate  motive. 
Cain  it  be  conceived  that  Judas  woula  deliberately 
forego  the  prospect  of  immense  wealth  from  his 
Master,  by  delivering  him  up  for  about  four 
pounds  ten  shillings  of  our  money,  upon  the 
highest  computation,  and  not  more  than  double 
in  value,  a  sum  which  he  mi^ht  easily  have  pur- 
loined from  the  bag?  Is  it  likely  that  he  would 
have  made  such  a  sacrifice  for  any  further  sum, 
however  large,  which  we  may  suppose  'they 
promUed  him '  (Mark  xiv.  11),  and  of  which  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  might  have  been  the  mere 
earnest  (Luke  xxii.  5)?  Had  covetousness  been 
his  motive,  he  would  have  ultimately  applied  to 
the  chief-priests,  not  to  bring  again  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  with  the  confession,  *  I  have 
siniied  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent 
blood '  (Matt,  zxvii.  4),  but  to  demand  the  com- 
pletion of  their  agreement  with  him.  We  are 
now  at  liberty  to  consider  the  only  remaining 
motive  for  the  conduct  of  Judas,  namely,  dis- 
satis&ction  with  the  procedure  of  his  Master,  and 
a  consequent  scheme  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
own  views.  It  seems  to  us  likely,  that  the  im- 
patience of  Judas  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
worldly  views,  which  we  conceive  to  have  ever 
actuated  him  in  following  Jesus,  could  no  longer 
be  restrained,  and  that  our  Lord's  observations  at 
Bethany  served  to  mature  a  stratagem  he  had 
meditated  long  before.  He  had  no  doubt  been 
greatly  disappointed  at  seeing  his  Master  avoid 
being  made  a  king,  after  feeding  the  five  thousand 
in  GalUee.  Many  a  fiivourable  crisis  had  he 
seemed  to  lose,  or  had  not  <lared  to  embrace,  and 
now  while  at  Bethany  he  talks  of  his  burial 
(John  xii.  7) ;  and  though  none  of  his  apostles, 
so  firm  were  their  worldly  expectations  from 
their  Master,  could  clearly  understand  such 
*  sayings'  (Luke  xviii,  34);  yet  they  had  been 
made  *  exceeding  sorry'  by  them  (Matt  xvii. 
23).  At  the  same  time  Judas  had  long  been 
convinced  by  the  miracles  he  had  seen  his 
Master  perform  that  he  was  the  Messiah  (John 
vii.  31).  He  had  even  heard  him  accept  this 
title  from  his  apostles  in  private  (Matt  xvi.  16). 
He  had  promis^  them  that  when  ne  should  *  sit 
upon  the  tlirone  of  his  glory,  they  should  sit 
upon  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel '  (Matt  xix.  28).  Yet  now,  when  every- 
thing seelhed  most  favourable  to  the  assumption 
of  empire,  he  hesitates  and  desponds.  Within  a 
few  days,  the  people,  who  had  lately  given  him  a 
trinmphsJ  entry  into  the  city,  having  kept  the 
passover,  would  be  dispersed  to  their  homes,  and 
Judas  and  his  fellow  apostles  be,  perhaps,  re- 
quired to  attend  their  Master  on  another  tedious 
expedition  through  the  country.  Hence  it  seems 
most  probable  that  Judas  resolved  upon  the  plan 
of  delivering  up  his  Master  to  the  Jewish  autho- 
rities, when  he  would  be  com]^iled,  in  self- 
defenoe^  to  prove  his  claims,  by  giving  them  the 
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sign  from  heaven  they  had  so  often  demanded; 
they  would,  he  believed,  elect  him  in  due  form 
as  the  King  Messiah,  and  thus  enable  him  tc 
reward  his  followers.  He  did^  indeed,  receive 
from  Jesus  many  alarming  admonitions  against 
his  design;  but  tbe  plainest  warnings  are  lost 
upon  a  mind  totally  absorbed  by  a  purpose,  and 
agitated  by  many  violent  passions.  The  worst 
he  would  permit  himself  to  expect,  was  a  tem- 
porary displeasure  for  placing  his  Master  in  this 
dilemma ;  but  as  he  most  likdy  believed,  judging 
from  himself  that  Jesus  anticipated  wondly 
aggrandizement,  he  might  calculate  upon  his  for- 
giveness when  the  emergency  should  have  been 
triumphantly  surmounted.  Judas,  could  not 
doubt  his  master's  ability  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  enemies  by  miracle.  He  had  known 
him  do  80  more  than  once  (Luke  iv.  SO ;  John 
viii.  59;  x.  39\  Hence  his  directions  to  the 
officers  to  *■  hold  him  fast,'  when  he  was  appre- 
hended (Matt  xxvi.  48).  With  other  Jews  he 
believed  the  Messiah  would  never  die  (John  xii. 
34) ;  accordingly,  we  regard  his  pecuniary  stipu- 
lation with  the  priests  as  a  mere  artful  cover  to 
his  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  design ;  and 
so  that  he  served  their  purpose  in  causing  the 
apprehension  of  Jesus,  tney  would  little  care  to 
scrutinize  his  motive.  All  they  felt  was  being 
*glad'  at  his  proposal  (Mark  xiv.  11),  and  the 
plan  appeared  to  hold  good  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  our  Lord's  condemnation ;  for  after  his  ap- 
prehension his  miraculous  power  seemed  unabated, 
from  his  healing  Malchns.  Judas  heard  him 
declare  that  he  oould  even  then  *  ask,  and  his 
father  would  give  him  twelve  legions  of  angels '. 
for  his  rescue.  But  when  Judas,  who  awaited 
the  issue  of  the  trial  with  such  different  expecta- 
tions, saw  that  though  Jesus  had  avowed  himself 
to  be  the  Messiah,  he  had  not  convinced  the  San- 
hedrim ;  and,  instead  of  extrica^s  himself  from 
their  power  by  miracle,  had  submitted  to  be 
'condemned,  buffeted,  and  spit  upon/  by  his 
judges  and  accusers;  then  it  should  seem  he 
awoke  to  a  full  view  of  all  the  consequences  of 
his  conduct  The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, *  that  Christ  should  suffer/  and  of  Jesus, 
concerning  his  own  rejection  and  death,  flashed 
on  his  mind  in  their  true  sense  and  fvdl  force, 
and  he  found  himself  the  wretched  instrument  of 
their  fulfilment.  He  made  a  last  desperate  effort 
to  stay  proceedmgs.  He  presented  himself  to  the 
ciiief-pnests,  offered  to  return  the  money,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  sinned  in  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  innocent  blood,  and  upon  receiving  their 
heartless  answer  was  wrought  into  a  phrenzy  of 
despair,  during  which  he  committed  suicide. 
There  is  much  sijinificancy  in  these  words  of 
Matt  xxvii.  3,  *Then  Judas,  when  he  taw  he 
wcu  condemned,*  not  expiring  on  the  cross,  '  re- 
pented himself/  &c.  If  such  be  the  true  hypo- 
thesis of  his  conduct,  then,  however  culpable  it 
may  have  been,  as  originating  in  the  roost  in- 
ordinate covetousness,  impatience  of  the  procedure 
of  Providence,  crooked  policy,  or  any  other  bad 
^nalit^,  he  is  certainly  aiMolved  from  the  direct 
tnteatum  of  procuring  his  Master's  death.  *  The 
difference/  says  Archbishop  Whately,  *  between 
Iscariot  and  his  fellow  apostles  was,  that  though 
they  all  had  the  same  expectations  and  con- 
jectures, he  dared  to  act  on  his  conjectures,  de- 
parting from  the  plain  course  of  his  known  dutj 
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to  follow  the  calculatiocs  of  his  worldly  wisdom, 
acid  the  schemes  of  his  worldly  ambition/ 

3.  JUDAS,  or  JUDE,  somamed  Barsabas,  a 
Christian  teacher  sent  from  Jemsalem  to  Antioch 
along  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  xt.  22,  27, 
32).  He  18  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
^▼enty  disciples,  and  brother  of  Joseph,  also 
sarnamed  Barsabas  (son  of  Sabas),  who  was  pro- 
posed, with  Matthias,  to  fill  up  the  phice  of  the 
traitor  Judas  (Acts  i.  23).  Judas  and  Silas 
(who  was  also  of  the  party)  are  mentioned  to- 
gether as  '  prophets '  and  *  chief  men  among  the 
brethren.* 

4.  JUDAS.    [JUDE.] 

5.  JUDAS,  a  Jew  of  Damascus,  with  whom 
Paul  lodged  (Acts  ix.  11). 

6.  JUDAS,  sumamed  the  Galilsean  (Acts  t. 
37),  so  called  also  by  Josephus,  and  likewise  '  the 
Ganlonite.'  In  company  with  one  Sadoc  he 
attempted  to  raise  a  sedition  among  the  Jews,  but 
was  destroyed  by  Cyrenius  (Quirinus),  then  pro- 
oonsal  of  Syria  and  Judeea. 

JUDE,  OR  JUDAS.  There  were  two  of  this 
taame  among  the  twelve  Apostles ~ Judas,  called 
also  Lebbsus  and  Thaddseus  (Matt.  x.  4 ;  Mark 
iii.  IS,  which  see),  and  Judas  Iscariot  Judas  is 
the  name  of  one  of  oar  Lord's  brethren,  but  it  is 
not  agreed  whether  our  Lord's  brother  is  the 
same  with  the  Apostle  of  this  name  [James]. 
We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  time  of  the  voca- 
tion of  the  Apostle  Jade  to  that  dignity.  Indeed, 
th^  only  circumstance  relating  to  him  which  is 
recorded  in  the  Gospels  consists  in  the  question 
put  by  him  to  our  Lord  (John  xiv.  22).  .  *  Jadas 
saith  unto  him  (not  Iscariot),  Lord,  how  is  it  that 
thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  to  us,  and  Hot  unto  the 
world  ? '  Nor  have  we  any  account  ^ven  of  his 
proceedings  after  our  Lord's  resurrection,  for  the 
traditionary  notices  which  have  been  preserved 
of  him  rest  on  no  very  certain  foundation.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  he  was  sent  to  Edessa,  to 
Abgarus,  king  of  Osroene,  and  that  he  preached 
in  Syria,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia;  in 
which  latter  country  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

JUDE,  EPISTLE  OF.  Doubts  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  from 
the  fact  of  the  writer  having  been  supposed  to 
have  cited  two  Apocryphal  books — Enoch  and 
the  Assumption  of  Moses.  But  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  connected  with  this  point,  it  was 
treated  by  the  ancients  with  the  highest  respect, 
aud  regarded  as  the  genuine  work  of  an  inspired 
writer.  Althouc^h  Origeu  on  one  occasion  speaks 
donbtfuliy,  calling  it  the  '  reputed  Epistle  of 
Jude,'  yet  on  another  occasion,  and  in  the  same 
work,  he  says,  *  Jude  wrote  an  Epistle,  of  few 
lines  indeed,  but  full  of  the  powerful  words  of 
heavenly  grace,  who  at  the  beginning  says, 
*'  Jude,  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  brother 
of  James." '  The  same  writer  calls  it  the  writing 
of  Jude  the  Apostle.  The  modems  are,  however, 
divided  in  opinion  between  Jude  the  Apostle  and 
Jude  the  Lord's  brother,  if  indeed  they  be  dif- 
ferent persons.  The  author  simply  calls  himself 
Jude,  the  brother  of  James,  and  a  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ  This  form  of  expression  has  siven  rise 
tn  various  conjectures.  Hug  supposes  tnar  he  in- 
timates thereby  a  nearer  degree  of  relationship 
than  that  of  an  Apostle.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  circumstance  of 
his  not  naming  himself  an  apostle  b  not  ot  itself 
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necessarily  sufficient  to  militate  against  his  being 
the  Apostle  of  that  name,  inasmuch  as  Sk.  Paul 
does  not  upon  all  occasions  (as  in  Philippians, 
Thessalonians,  and  Philemon)  use  this  title. 
From  his  calling  himself  the  brother  of  James, 
rather  than  the  brother  of  the  LonL  Michaelis 
deduces  that  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  wife,  and  not  a  full  brother  of  our  Lord's, 
as  Herder  contends  [James,  Jude].  From  the 
great  coincidence  both  in  sentiment  and  subject 
which  exists  between  this  Epistle  and  the  second 
of  St.  Peter,  it  has  been  thought  by  many  critics 
that  one  of  these  writers  had  seen  the  other's 
work ;  but  we  shall  reserve  the  discussion  as  to 
which  was  the  earlier  writing  until  we  come  to 
treat  of  St  Peter's  Epistle.  Dr.  Lardner  sup- 
poses that  Jude's  Epistle  was  written  between 
the  years  C4  and  66,  Beausobre  and  L'Eufknt 
between  70  and  75  (from  which  Dodwell  and 
Cave  do  not  materially  differ),  and  Dr.  Mill  fixes 
it  to  the  year  90.  If  Jude  has  quoted  the  apocry  • 
phal  book  of  Enoch,  as  seems  to  be  agreea  upon 
by  most  modem  critics,  and  if  this  book  was 
written,  as  Lucke  thinks,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  age  of  our  Epistle  best  accords 
with  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Mill. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  who  the  persons  were  to 
whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed,  some  supposing 
that  it  was  written  to  converted  Jews,  others  to 
all  Christians,  without  distinction.  Many  of  the 
arguments  seem  best  adapted  to  convince  the 
Jewish  Christians,  as  appeals  are  so  strikingh 
made  to  their  sacred  books  and  traditions. 

The  design  of  this  Epistle  is  to  warn  the  Chris- 
tians against  the  fiilse  teachers  who  had  insinu- 
ated themselves  among  them  and  disseminated 
dangerous  tenets  of  insubordination  and  licen- 
tiousness. The  author  reminds  them,  by  the 
example  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  that  Goa  had 
punished  the  rebellious  Jews ;  and  that  even  the 
disobedient  aneels  had  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  fiilse  teachers  to  whom  he  alludes '  speak 
evil  of  dignities,'  while  the  archangel  Michael 
did  not  even  revile  Satan.  He  compares  them  to 
Balaam  and  Korah,  to  clouds  without  water,  and 
to  raging  waves.  Enoch,  he  says,  foretold  their 
wickedness;  at  the  same  time  he  consoles  be- 
lievers, and  exhorts  them  to  persevere  in  faitfi 
and  love.  The  Epistle  is  remarkable  for  the 
vehemence,  fervour,  and  energy  of  its  composi- 
tion and  style. 

JUDGES.  This  name  is  applied  to  fifteen 
persons  who  at  intervals  presided  over  the  affairs 
of  the  Israelites  during  the  450  years  which 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  accession 
of  Saul.  The  station  and  office  of  these  *  rulers 
of  the  people,'  as  the  original  literally  signifies, 
are  involved  in  great  obscurity,  partly  from  the 
want  of  clear  intimations  in  the  history^n  which 
their  exploits  and  government  are  recorded,  and 
partly  from  the  absence  of  parallels  in  the  histor} 
of  other  nations,  by  which  our  notions  might  be 
assisted.  They  may  be  briefly  described  as 
faithful  men,  who  acted  for  the  most  part  as 
a^nts  of  the  Divine  will,  regents  for  the  In- 
visible King  of  the  chosen  people;  and  who, 
holding  their  commission  directly  from  him,  or 
with  his  sanction,  would  be  more  inclined  to  act 
as  dependent  vassals  of  Jehovah  than  kings,  who, 
as  members  of  royal  dynasties,  would  come  to 
raiim  with  nations  of  independent  rignts  and 
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royal  privileges,  which  'would  drav  away  their 
attention  fr(»m  their  true  plactt  in  the  theocracy. 
In  this  greater  dependence  of  the  judges  upon 
the  Divine  King  we  see  the  secret  of  tli^ir  insti- 
tutiou.  The  Israelites  were  disposed  to  rest  upon 
their  separate  interests  as  tribes;  and  having  thus 
allowed  the  standing  general  government  tr^  re- 
main inoperative  through  disuse,  they  would  in 
cases  of  emergency  have  been  disposed  to  forget 
that  Jehovah  bud  taken  upon  himself  the  functn>n 
of  their  Supreme  Uuler,  and  *  to  make  themselves 
a  king  like  the  nations,'  had  their  attention  not 
been  directed  to  the  appointment  of  officers  whose 
authority  could  rest  on  no  tangible  right  apart 
from  character  and  services,  which,  with  the 
temporary  nature  of  their  power,  rendered  their 
functions  more  accordant  with  the  principles  of 
the  theocracy  than  those  of  any  other  public  offi- 
cers could  be.  And  it  is  probably  in  this  adapt- 
ation to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Hebrew 
theocracy  that  we  shall  discover  the  reason  of 
our  inability  to  iind  any  similar  office  among 
other  nations. 

Witli  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  office  held  by 
these  judgef»,  it  is  usual  to  consider  them  as  com- 
mencifjg  their  career  with  military  exploits  to 
deliver  Israel  from  foreign  oppreuion;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.  Eli  and 
Samuel  were  not  military  men ;  Deborah  judged 
Israel  before  she  plannea  the  war  against  Jabin  ; 
and  of  Juir,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon,  it  is  at  least 
uncertain  whether  they  ever  held  any  military 
command.  The  command  of  the  army  can  there- 
fore be  scarcely  considered  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  these  men,  or  military  exploits 
the  necessary  introduction  to  the  office.  In  many 
cases  it  is  true  that  military  achievements  were 
the  means  b^  which  they  elevated  themselves  to 
the  rank  of  judges ;  but  in  general  the  appoint- 
ment may  \ye  said  to  have  varied  with  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times,  and  with  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances which  in  times  of  trouble  would  dm  w 
the  public  attention  to  persons  who  appeared 
suited  by  their  gifts  or  influence  to  advise  in 
matters  of  general  concernment,  to  decide  in 
questions  arising  between  tribe  and  tribe,  to  ad- 
minister public  affairs,  and  to  appear  as  their 
recoanised  head  in  their  intercourse  with  their 
neignbours  and  oppressors. 

In  nearly  all  the  instances  recorded  the  appoint- 
ment seems  to  have  been  by  the  free  unsolicited 
choice  of  the  people.  The  only  cases  of  direct 
Divine  appoiutmeut  are  those  of  Gideon  and 
Samson,  and  the  last  stood  in  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  having  been  from  before  his  birth  ordained 
'  to  begin  to  deliver  Israel.*  Deborah  was  called 
to  deliver  Israel,  but  was  already  a  judge. 
Samuel  was  called  by  the  Lord  to  be  a  prophet, 
but  not  a  judge,  which  ensued  from  the  hi^h 
gifts  which  the  people  recognised  as  dwelling  in 
him ;  and  as  to  Eli,  the  office  of  judge  seems  to 
have  devolved  naturally,  or    rather   ex^jffuio,        _ 

upon  him  ;  and  his  case  seems  to  be  the  only  one  !  mere  register  of  diseases,  from  which,  however, 
in  which  the  high-priest  appears  in  the  character  I  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  that  there  were  no 
which  the  theocratical  institutions  designed  for  1  healthy  men,  much  less  that  there  were  no 
him.  I  healthy  seasons ;  since  the  book  itself,  for  the 

The  following  clear  summary  of  their  duties  •  nu)6t  part,  mentions  only  a  few  tribes  in  which 
and  privileges  is  given  by  Jahn : — *  The  office  of  the  epidemic  prevailed,  and  notices  long  periods 
judges  or  regents  was  held  during  life,  but  it  was  during  which  it  h.id  universally  ceased.  What- 
not hereditary,  neither  could  they  appoint  their  ever  may  l>e  the  result  of  more  accurate  investi- 
suoceasors.    Their  authority  was  limited  by  the    gation,  it  remains  undeniable  that  the  condition 


law  alone ;  and  in  doubtful  cases  they  were  di- 
rected to  consult  the  Divine  King  through  tt«> 
priest  by  Urim  and  Thummim  (Num.  xxvii.  21). 
They  were  not  obliged  in  common  cases  to  ask 
advice  of  the  ordinary  rulers;  it  was  sufficient  if 
these  did  not  remonstrate  against  the  measures  of 
the  judge.  In  important  emergencii'S,  however, 
they  convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the  rulers, 
over  which  they  presided  and  exerted  a  powerful 
influence.  They  could  issue  orders,  but  not  enact 
laws ;  they  could  neither  levy  taxes  nor  appoint 
officers,  except  perhaps  in  the  arm^.  Their  au- 
thority extended  only  over  those  tnbes  by  whom 
they  had  been  elected  or  acknowledged ;  for  it 
is  clear  that  several  of  the  judges  presided  over 
separate  tribes.  Therl  was  no  income  attached 
to  their  office,  nor  was  there  any  income  appro- 
priated to  them,  unless  it  might  be  a  larger 
share  in  the  spoils,  and  those  presents  whicL 
were  made  them  as  testimonials  of  respect  ( Judg 
viii.  24).  They  bore  no  external  marks  of  dig- 
nity, and  maintained  no  retinue  of  courtierf>, 
though  some  of  them  were  very  opulent.  They 
were  not  only  simple  in  their  mannei's,  moderau- 
in  their  desires,  and  free  from  avarice  and  anibi 
tion,  but  noble  and  magnanimous  men,  who  felt 
that  whatever  they  did  for  their  country  waj 
above  all  reward,  and  could  not  be  recompensed  , 
who  desired  merely  to  promote  the  public  good, 
and  who  chose  nether  to  deserve  well  of  their 
country  than  to  be  enriched  by  its  wealth.  This 
exalted  patriotism,  like  everything  else  connected 
with  politics  in  the  theocratical  state  of  the  He- 
brews, was  partly  of  a  religious  character,  and 
those  regents  always  conducted  themselves  as  the 
officers  of  God ;  in  all  their  enterprises  they  relied 
upon  Him,  and  their  only  care  was,  that  their 
countrymen  should  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Jehovah,  their  invisible  king  (Judg.  viii.  22,  sq. ; 
com  p.  Heb.  xi.).  Still  they  were  not  without 
faults,  neither  are  they  so  represented  by  their 
historians ;  they  relate,  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  the  great  sins  of  which  some 
of  them  were  guilty.  They  were  not  merely  de- 
liverers of  the  state  from  a  foreign  yoke,  but 
destroyers  of  idolatry,  foes  of  pagan  vices,  pro- 
moters of  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  religion,  and 
of  morality ;  restorers  of  theocracy  in  the  minds 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  powerful  instruments  of 
Divine  providence  in  the  promotion  of  the  great 
design  of  preserving  the  Hebrew  constitution, 
and,  bv  that  means,  of  rescuing  the  true  religion 
from  destruction/ 

The  times  of  the  judges  would  certainly  not 
be  considered  so  turbulent  and  barbarous,  much 
less  would  they  be  taken,  contrary  to  the  clearest 
evidence  and  to  the  analogy  of  all  history,  for  a 
heroic  age,  if  they  were  viewed  without  the  pre- 
judices of  a  preconceived  hypothesis.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  book  of  Judges  is  by 
no  means  a  complete  history.  This  no  impartial 
inquirer  can  ever  deny.    It  is,  in  a  manner,  a 
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of  the  Hebrews  daring  this  period  perfectly  oor- 
responds  throughoiit  to  the  sanctions  of  the  law ; 
and  thev  were  always  prosperous  when  they 
compliea  with  the  conditions  on  which  prosperity 
was  promised  them ;  it  remains  undeniable  that 
the  government  of  God  was  clearly  manifested, 
not  only  to  the  Hebrews,  but  to  their  heathen 
neighbours;  that  the  fulfilling  of  the  promises 
and  threatenings  of  the  law  were  so  many  sen- 
sible prooft  of  the  universal  dominion  of  the 
Divine  King  of  the  Hebrews ;  and,  consequently, 
that  all  the  various  fortunes  of  that  nation  were 
so  many  means  of  preserving  the  knowledge  of 
God  on  the  earth.  The  Hebrews  had*  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  desire  a  change  in  their  constitu- 
tion ;  all  required  was,  that  they  should  observe 
the  conditions  on  which  national  prosperity  was 
promised  them. 

The  chronology  of  the  period  in  which  the 
judges  ruled  is  beset  with  great  and  perhaps  in- 
superable difficulties.  There  are  intervals  of  time 
the  extent  of  which  is  not  specified;  as,  for 
instance,  that  from  Joshua's  death  to  the  yoke  of 
Chushan-rishathaim  (ii.  8) ;  that  of  the  rule  of 
Shamgar  (iii.  31) ;  that  between  Gideon's  death 
and  Abimelech's  accession  (viii.  31,  3'^);  and 
I  that  of  Israel's  renewal  of  idolatry  previous  to 
their  oppression  by  the  Ammonites  (x.  6,  7). 
I  Sometimes  round  numbers  seem  to  have  been 
'  given,  as  forty  years  for  the  rule  of  Othniel,  forty 
I  years  for  that  of  Gideon,  and  forty  years  also  for 
the  duration  of  the  oppression  by  the  Philistines. 
I  Twenty  years  are  given  for  the  subjection  to 
'  Jabin,  and  twenty  years  for  the  government  of 
I  Samson;  yet  the  latter  never  completely  con- 
Iquered  the  Philistines,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
succeeded  in  capturing  him.  Some  judges,  who 
are  commonly  considered  to  have  been  successive, 
were  in  all  probability  contemporaneous,  and 
ruled  over  dinerent  districts.  Under  these  cir> 
cumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of 
each  particular  event  in  the  book  of  Judges ;  but 
attempts  have  been  made  to  settle  its  general 
chronology,  of  which  we  must  in  this  place  men- 
tion the  most  successful. 

The  whole  period  of  the  judges,  from  Joshua 
to  Eli,  is  usually  estimated  at  299years,  in  order 
to  meet  the  480  years  which  (I  Kings  vi.  I)  are 
said  to  have  elapsed  from  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  by  Solomon.  But  St  Paul  says  (Acts 
xiii.  20),  '  God  gave  unto  the  people  of  Israel 
judges  about  the  space  of  450  years  until  Samuel 
the  prophet'  Again,  if  the  number  of  3rear8  spe- 
cified by  the  au(£or  of  our  book,  in  stating  facts, 
is  summed  up,  we  have  410  years,  exclusive  of 
those  years  not  specified  for  certain  intervals  of 
time  above  mentioned.  In  order  to  reduce  these 
110  years  and  upwards  to  299,  events  and  reigns 
must  in  computing  their  years  of  duration,  either 
be  entirely  passed  over,  or,  in  a  most  arbitrary 
way,  included  in  other  periods  preceding  or  subse- 
qnent  This  has  been  done  by  Archbishop  Usher, 
whose  system,  here  peculiarly  faulty,  has  been 
adopted  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  excludes  the  repeated  intervals  during 
which  the  Hebrews  were  in  subjection  to  their 
enemies,  and  reckons  only  the  years  of  peace  and 
rest  which  were  assigned  to  the  successive  judges. 
For  example,  he  passes  over  the  eight  years  of 
servitude  mooted  upon  the  Hebrews  by  Chushan- 
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rithathatm,  and,  without  any  interrnption,  con- 
nects the  peace  obtained  by  the  victories  of  Othniel 
with  that  which  had  been  conferred  on  the  land 
by  the  government  of  Joshua;  and  although  the 
sacred  historian  relates  in  the  plainest  terms  poe- 
sible  that  the  Children  of  Israel  served  the  king 
of  Mesopotamia  eight  years,  and  were  afterwards 
delivered  by  Othniel,  who  gave  the  land  rest  forty 
years,  the  archbishop  maintains  that  the  forty  yean 
now  mentioned  began,  not  after  the  successes  of 
this  judge,  but  immediately  after  the  demise  of 
Joshua.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  obvious 
than  that  in  this  case  the  years  of  tranquillity  and 
lion  ought  to  be  reckoned 


the  years  of  oppression 

separately.  Again,  we  are  inarmed  by  the  sacred 
writer,  that  after  the  death  of  Ehud  the  children 
of  Israel  were  under  the  oppression  of  Jabin  king 
of  Hazor  for  twenty  years,  and  that  afterwards, 
when  their  deliverance  was  effected  by  Deborah 
and  Barak,  the  land  had  rest  forty  years.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  this ;  yet  Usher^s  system  leads 
him  to  include  the  twenty  years  of  oppression 
in  the  forty  of  peace,  making  both  but  forty  years. 
All  this  arises  ttom  the  obligation  which  U^er 
unfortunately  conceived  himself  under  of  follow- 
ing the  scheme  adopted  by  the  Masoretic  Jews, 
who,  as  Dr.  Hales  remarlu,  have  by  a  curious 
invention  included  the  four  fijst  servitudes  in 
the  years  of  the  judges  who  put  an  end  to  them, 
contrary  to  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture, 
which  represents  the  administrations  of  the  judges, 
not  as  synchronising  with  the  servitudes,  but  as 
suoceediuK  them.  The  Rabbins  were  indeed  forced 
to  allow  the  fifth  servitude  to  have  been  distinct 
from  the  administration  of  Jephthah,  because  it 
was  too  long  to  be  included  in  that  administra- 
tiou ;  but  they  deducted  a  year  from  the  Scrip- 
ture account  of  the  servitude,  making  it  only  six 
instead  of  seven  years.  They  sank  entirely  the 
sixth  servitude  of  forty  years  imder  the  Philis- 
tines, because  it  was  too  long  to  be  contuned  in 
Samson's  administration ;  and,  to  crown  all,  they 
reduced  Saul's  reign  of  forty  years  to  two  yean 
only. 

The  necessity  for  all  these  tortuous  operatioDS 
has  arisen  from  a  desire  to  produce  a  conformity 
with  the  date  in  1  Kings  vi.  1,  which,  as  already 
cited,  gives  a  period  of  only  480  yean  from  the 
Exode  to  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  temple. 
As  this  date  is  incompatible  with  the  sum  of  the 
different  numbers  given  in  the  book  of  Judses, 
and  as  it  diffen  from  the  computation  of  Jose|&us 
and  of  all  the  ancient  writors  on  the  subject, 
whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  it  is  not  unsatis- 
factory to  find  grounds  which  leave  this  text  open 
to  much  doubt  and  suspicion.  We  cannot  here 
enter  into  any  lengthened  proof;  but  that  the  text 
did  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  copies  of 
the  Scripture  till  nearly  three  centuries  after 
Christ,  is  evident  from  the  absence  of  all  reference 
to  it  in  the  works  of  the  learned  men  who  com- 
posed histories  of  the  Jews  from  the  materials 
supplied  to  them  in  the  sacred  books.  This  might 
be  shown  by  reference  to  various  authors,  who,  if 
the  number  specified  in  it  had  existed,  could  not 
fail  to  have  adduced  it. 

It  only  remains  to  arrange  the  different  systems 
of  the  cnronology  of  this  period  so  as  to  exhibit 
them  in  one  view  to  the  eye  of  the  reader.  It  has 
been  deemed  right,  for  tlie  better  apprehension  o( 
the  differences,,  to  make  the  table  embraee  the 
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whole  period  from  the  exode  to  the  hnilding  of 

(A.D.  330),  JE^.  ad  Autolycitm,  iii.;  Eosebins 

Solomon's  temple.    The  headings  are  taken  from 
Hales,  simply  because,  fh>m  being  the  most  co- 
pious, they  can  afford  a  framework  within  which 

(A.D.  330),  Praparatio  Eoangelica,  x.  14;  Usher 
(1650),  ChronoCogia  Sacra,  p.  71 ;  Jackson  (1762), 

Chronological  Antiquities,  p.  145;  Hales  (1811), 

all  the  explanations  may  be  inserted. 

Analysis  of  Chronoloay,  i.  101;  Kussell  (1827), 
Connectim  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  i. 

The  authorities  for  this  tahle  are:  Joscphus, 

Antiquities,  v.  1-10;  Theophilns,  Bp.  of  Anlioch    147. 
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JUDGES,  BOOK  OF,  the  third  in  the  lUt  of 

them,  and  the  distinguished  protection  with  which 

the  historical  compositions  of  the  Old  Testament 

he  had  honoured  them.    Next  he  states  his  lead- 

It consists  of  two  diTisions,  the  first  comprising 

ing  object,  namely,  to  prove  that  the  calamities 

chaps,  i.-xvii.;  the  second,  being  an  appendix, 

to  which  ihe  Hebrews  had  been  exposed  since  the 

chaps,  xrii.-xxi 

That  the  author,  in  oomposmg  this^iwork,  had 
a  certain  design  in  view,  is  evident  from  ch.  ii. 
1 1-23,  where  he  states  the  leading  features  of  his 

death  of  Joshua  were  owing  to  their  apostacy  from 
Jehovah,  and  to  their  idolatry.    *  They  forsook 
the  Lord,  and  served  Baal  and  Ashtaroth '  (ch.  ii. 

13) ;  for  which  crimes  they  were  deservedly  pu- 

narratiire.   He  introduces  it  by  relating  (ch.  i.) 

nished  and  greatiy  distressed  (ch.  ii.  1.5).   Never- 

the extent  to  which  the  wars  against  the  Ca- 

theless,  when  they  repented  and  obeyed  again  the 

and  what  tribes  had  spared  them  in  consideration 
of  a  tribute  imposed ;  also  by  alluding  (ch.  ii.  1-10) 

out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies  by  the  'judges ' 

whom  he  raised  up,  and  made  them  prosper  (ch. 

to  the  benefits  which  JehoTah  had  conferred  on   ii.  16-23).    To  illustrate  this  theme,'  the'  author 

*  Samson  and  Eli  are  supposed  to  ha^  been       \  Besidea  the  20  yean  under  tht  liztii  mttI- 
judget  simnltaneoosly  during  SO  yean  of  this    tude. 

period. 

• 

no 
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ooUected  seyeral  fragments  of  the  Hebrew  history 
difting  the  period  between  Joshua  and  Eli.  Some 
episodes  occur;  but  in  arguing  his  subject  he 
never  loses  sight  of  his  leading  theme,  to  which, 
on  the  contrary,  he  frequently  recurs  while  stating 
facts,  and  shows  how  it  applied  to  them ;  the  moral 
evidently  being,  that  the  only  way  to  happiness 
>  was  to  shun  idolatry  and  obey  the  commandments 
'  jf  the  Lord.  The  design  of  the  author  was  not 
to  give  a  connected  and  complete  history  of  the 
:  Ilelirews  in  the  period  between  Joshua  and  the 
;  kings;  for  if  he  had  intended  a  plan  of  that  kind, 
i  he  would  also  have  described  the  state  of  the  do- 
i  niestic  affairs  and  of  the  government  in  the  several 
tribtis,  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each 
other,  and  the  extent  of  power  exercised  by  a 
judge ;  he  would  have  further  stated  the  number 
of  tribes  over  whom  a  judge  ruled,  and  the  number 
of  yeara  during  which  the  tribes  were  not  oppressed 
by  their  heathen  neighbours,  but  enjoyed  rest  and 
peace.  The  appendix,  containing  two  narratives 
(that  of  Micah  with  his  *  house  of  ffods,'  and  the 
brutal  outrage  committed  by  the  Benjamites  of 
Gil>eah),  further  illustrates  the  lawlessness  and 
anarchy  prevailing  in  Israel  after  Joshua's  death. 
I!  the  first  and  second  divisions  had  been  by  the 
»ame  author,  the  chronological  indications  would 
also  have  been  the  same.  Now  the  author  of  the 
second  division  always  describes  the  period  of 
which  he  speaks  thus :  *  In  those  davs  there  was 
no  king  in  Israel,  but  every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes'  (ch.  xvii.  6  ;  xviii.  1 ; 
xix.  1 ;  xxi.  25) ;  but  this  expression  never  once 
occurs  in  the  first  division.  If  one  author  had 
composed  both  divisions,,  instead  of  this  chrono- 
logical formula,  we  should  rather  have  expected, 
*  In  the  days  of  the  judges,' '  At  a  time  when  there 
was  no  judge,'  &C.,  which  would  be  consonant  with 
the  tenor  of  the  first  sixteen  chapters.  The  style 
also  in  the  two  divisions  is  different,  and  it  will 
lie  shown  that  the  appendix  was  written  much 
later  than  the  first  part.  All  modem  critics,  then, 
I  agree  in  this,  that  the  author  of  the  first  sixteen 
I  chapters  of  our  book  is  different  from  him  who 
composed  the  appendix.  The  authorship  of  the 
first  bixteen  chapters  has  been  assigned  to  Joshua, 
Samuel,  and  Ezra.  There  is  no  evidence,  however, 
in  support  of  any  of  these  opinions,  and  various 
conclusive  reasons  can  be  assigned  to  show  that 
they  are  incorrect. 

iint  though  we  cannot  determine  the  authorship 
of  the  book  of  Judges,  still  its  age  mav  be  deter- 
mined from  internal  evidence.  The  nrst  sixteen 
chapters  must  have  been  written  under  Saul, 
whom  the  Israelites  made  their  king  in  the  hope 
of  improving  their  condition.  Phrases  used  in  the 
perioa  of  the  Judges  may  be  traced  in  them,  and 
the  author  must  consequently  have  lived  near  the 
time  when  they  were  yet  current  He  ears  that 
in  his  time  *  the  Jebusites  dwelt  with  the  children 
of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem'  (ch.  i.  21)  :  now  this 
was  the  case  only  before  David,  who  conquered 
the  town  and  drove  out  the  Jebusites.  Conse- 
quently, the  author  of  the  first  division  of  the 
hook  of  Judges  must  have  lived  and  written  be- 
fore David,  and  under  king  Saul.  If  he  had  lived 
under  David,  he  would  have  mentioned  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  that  monarch,  as  the  nature 
of  his  subject  did  not  allow  him  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence.  The  omission,  moreover,  of  the  history, 
not  only  of  Samuel  but  also  of  Eli,  indicates  an 
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author  who,  living  in  an  age  very  near  that  of 
Eli,  conddered  his  history  as  generally  known, 
because  so  recent  The  exact  time  when  the 
appendix  was  added  to  the  book  of  Judges  cannot 
indeed  be  determined,  but  its  author  certainly 
lived  in  an  age  much  later  than  that  of  the 
recorded  events. 

It  was  published  at  a  time  when  the  events  re- 
lated were  generally  known,  and  when  the  vera-  ' 
city  of  the  author  could  be  ascertained  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  original  documents.   Several  of  its 
narratives  are  confirmed  by  the  books  of  Samuel 
(comp.  Judg.  iv.  2 ;  vi.  14 ;  xi.,  with  1  Sam.  xii. 
9-12 :  Judg.  ix.  63  with  2  Sam.  xi.  21).    The 
Psalms  not  only  allude  to  the  book  of  Judges  ^ 
(comp.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11,  with  Judg.  yii.  25),  but  j 
copy  from  it  entire  verses  (comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  8,  9 ;  i 
xcvii.  5 ;  with  Judg.  v.  4, 5).    Philo  and  Josephns  ' 
knew  the  book,  and  made  use  of  it  in  their  own  | 
compositions.    The  New  Testament  alludes  to  it  ' 
in  several  places  (comp.  Matt.  ii.  13-23  with  Jud^r. 
xiii.  5;  xvi.  1 7 ;  Acts  xiii.  20 ;  Heb.xLd2).  This  ' 
external  evidence  in  support  of  the  authority  of 
the  book  of  Jud^  is  corroborated  by  many  in- 
ternal proofb  of  Its  authenticity.    All  its  narra- ! 
tives  are  in  character  with  the  age  to  which  they  ' 
belong,  and  agree  with  the  natural  order  of 
thines.    We  find  here  that  shortly  after  the  > 
deam  of  Joshua  the  Hebrew  nation  had,  by  seve- 
ral victories,  gained  courage  and  become  valorous 
(ch.  i.  and  xix.) ;  but  that  it  afterwards  turned 
to  agriculture,  preferred  a  quiet  life,  and  allowed 
the  Canaanites  to  reside  in  its  territory  in  ccm- 
sideration  of  a  tribute  imposed  on  them,  when  the 
ori^nal  plan  was  that  they  should  be  expelled. 
This  changed  their  character  entirely :  they  be- 
came effeminate  and  indolent— a  result  which  we 
find  in  the  case  of  all  nations  who,  fh>m  a  no- 
madic and  warlike  life,  turn  to  agriculture.   The 
intercourse  with  their  heathen  neighbours  fre- 
quently led  the  uncultivated  Hebrews  to  idolatry ; 
and  this,  again,  further  prepared  them  for  servi- 
tude.   They  were  consequently  overpowered  and 
oppressed  by  their  heathen  neighbours.    The  first  ' 
subjugation,  indeed,  by  a  king  of  Mesopotamia,   j 
they  endured  but  eight  years;  but  the  second,   i 
more  severe,  by  Eglon,  lasted  longer :  it  was  the  | 
natural  consequence  of  the  public  spirit  having  , 
gradually  more  and  more  declined,  and  of  Eglon   J 
having  removed  his  residence  to  Jericho  with  a   ', 
view  of  closely  watching  all  their  movements   ' 
(Joseph.  Antiq,  v.  5).    When  Ehud  sounded  the 
trumpet  of  revolt,  the  whole  nation  no  longer  * 
rose  m  arras,  but  only  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  ' 
Ephraim  (ch.  iii.  27) ;  and  when  Barak  called  to 
arms  against  Sisera,  many  tribes  remained  quietly   ; 
with  their  herds  (ch,  v.  14, 15,  26,  28).    Of  the  | 
30,000  men  who  offered  to  follow  Gideon,  be 
could  make  use  of  no  more  than  300,  this  small 
number  only  being,  as  it  would  seem,  filled  with   i 
true  patriotism  and  courage.    Thus  the  people  j 
had  sunk  gradually,  and  deserved  for  forty  years  ! 
to  bear  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines,  to  whom  they   ; 
had  the  meanness  to  deliver  Samson,  who,  how- 
ever, loosed  the  cords  with  which  he  was  tied,   I 
and  killed  a  large  number  of  them  (ch.  xv.).    It 
is  impossible  to  consider  such  an  historical  work, , 
which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  natural  course  of , 
things,  as  a  fiction :  at  that  early  period  of  author-  ' 
ship,  no  writer  could  have,  from  fimcy,  depicted  ' 
the  character  of  the  Hebrews  so  conformably  with  ■ 
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natare  and  ectaUished  fitets.  All  in  this  book 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  ancieut  world.  Martial 
law  we  find  in  it,  as  could  not  bat  be  expected, 
hard  and  wild.  The  conquered  people  are  subjected 
to  rough  treatment,  as  is  the  case  in  the  wars  of 
all  uneiviliied  people;  the  inhabiUnU  of  cities 
are  destroyed  wholesale  (ch.  viii.  16,  if;  xx.). 
Hospitality  and  the  protection  of  strangers  re- 
ceiTed  as  guests  is  considered  the  highest  virtue 
(ch.  xix. ;  comp.  Gen.  xix.). 

In  the  state  of  oppression  in  which  the  Hebrews 
>ften  found  themseWes  during  the  period  from 
Joshua  to  Eli,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  men, 
filled  with  heroism,  should  now  and  then  rise  up 
and  call  the  people  to  arms  in  order  to  deliver 
them  from  their  enemies.    Such  valiant  men  are 
introduced  bv  our  author,  and  he  extols  them, 
indeed,  highfv  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  is  not 
silent  respecUng  their  faults,  which  he  discloses 
in  a  way  proper  to  true  history,  but  impossible  to 
!  fiction,  which  could  have  no  other  object  than 
the  aegraudisement  of  the  national  character  and 
exploits.  And  this  frank,  impartial  tone  pervades 
the  whole  work.    It  begins  with  displaying  the 
Israelites  as  a  refractory  and  obstinate  people, 
and  the  appendix  ends  with  the  statement  of  a 
crime  committed  by  the  Benjamites,  which  had  the 
I  most  disastrous  consequences.    At  the  same  time 
due  praise  is  bestowed  on  acts  of  generosity  and 
justice,  and  valiant  feats  are  carefiilly  recorded. 
i     Objections  have  been  made  to  the  authenticity 
'  of  this  book,  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable 
I  exploits  ascribed  to  ite  heroes.    But  it  will  be 
'  easy  to  show  that,  when  properly  understood, 
thoe  exploits  do  not  necessarily  exceed  the  limits 
of  human  power.    Extraordinary  indeed  they 
were ;  but  they  arc  not  alleged  by  the  Scripture 
itself  to  have  been  supernatural.    Those,  however, 
who  do  hold  them  *o  have  been  supernatural 
riannot  reasonably  tare  excepdon  to  them  on  the 
j^nnd  of  their  extraordinarv  character.    Con- 
sidering the  very  ix-inote  period  at  which  our  book 
was  written— considering  also  the  manner  of  view- 
ing and  describing  events  and  persons  which  pre> 
vailed  witii  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  which  very 
much  difiers  firom  that  of  our  age— taking,  more- 
over, into  aooount  the  brevity  of  the  narratives, 
which  consist  of  historical  fragments,  we  may 
well  wonder  that  there  do  not  occur  in  it  more 
difficulties,  and  that  not  more  doubts  have  been 
raised  as  to  its  historical  authority. 
!     JUDGMENT-HALL  occurs  Matt  xxvii.  27 ; 
I  Mark  xv.  16;  John  xviii.  28,  33;  xix.  9;  Acts 
1  xxiii.  35 ;   Phil.  i.  13.    In   all  these  passa^ 
I  f  xoept  one  ( Mark  xv.  16)  the  English  version 
!  I  gives  an  explanation  of  the  word  rather  than  a 
!  I  translation :  thus.  Matt.  xxviL  27, '  the  common- 
1 1  hall .'  margin, '  or  governor's  house:'  John  xviH. 
! !  28,  33,  *  the  pdgment-hall ;'  margin, '  or  Pilate's 
1 '  house:'  Philipp.  i.  13,  *the  palace;'  mar^n,  *or 
'  I  (Caesar's  court.'    Originally  the  word  signified 
<  I  he  general's  tent  in  a  camp,  but  it  came  at  length 
iQ  be  applied  to  the  residence  of  the  civil  governor 
I  m  provinces  and  cities,  and  was  used  to  signify 
'  whai€ver  appertained  to  the  pnetor  or  governor; 
'  for  instance,  his  residence,  eitner  the  whole  or  any 
I  part  of  it,  as  his  dwelling-house,  or  the  place 
'  where  he  administered  justice,  or  even  the  large 
enclosed  court  at  the  entrance  to  the  proetorian 
rendence. 
Upon  comparing  the  instances  in  which  the 
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evangelists  mention  the  pnertorivm.  It  will  be 
seen,  first,  that  in  John  xviii.  38,  it  means  the 
residence  of  Pilate,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
magnificent  palace  built  b^  Herod,  situated  in  the 
north  part  ot  the  upper  city,  west  of  the  temple, 
and  overlooking  the  temple.  Secondly,  the  word 
is  applied  in  the  New  Testament,  bv  synecdoche, 
to  a  particular  part  of  the  pnetonan  residence. 
Thus,  Matt  xxvii.  27.  and  Mark  xv.  16,  <  And 
the  soldiers  led  Jesus  away  into  the  hall  called 
Pnetorium,  and  gathered  unto  them  the  whole 
band,  and  they  clothed  him  with  purple,'  &c. ; 
where  the  wora  rather  refers  to  the  court  or  area 
in  front  of  the  prsetorium,  or  some  other  court 
where  the  procurator's  guards  were  stationed.  In 
John  xix.  9,  the  word  seems  applied,  when  all  the 
circumstances  are  considered,  to  Pilate's  privaU 
examination  room.  In  like  manner,  when  Felix 
*  commanded  Paul  to  be  kept  in  Herod's  pre- 
torium'  (Acts  xxiii.  25),  the  words  apply  not 
only  to  the  whole  palace  originally  built  at 
Csesarea  by  Herod,  and  now  most  likely  inhabited 
by  the  onctor,  but  also  to  the  keep  or  donjon,  a 
prison  for  confining  offenders,  such  as  existed  in 
our  ancient  royal  palaces  and  grand  baronial 
castles.  Thirdly,  in  the  remaining  instance  of 
the  word,  Phil.  i.  3,  *  So  that  my  bonds  in  Christ 
are  manifest  in  all  the  praetorium,'  *  palace,'  it  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  best  commentators,  used  to 
signify  the  pratorian  camp  at  Rome,  a  select  bodv 
of  troops  constituted  by  Augustus  to  guard  his 
person  and  to  have  charge  of  the  city,  so  that  the 
words  of  the  apostle  really  mean,  *  My  bonds  in 
Christ  are  manifest  to  all  the  pnetorians,  and  by 
their  means  to  the  public  at  large.' 

JU'DITH,  the  name  of  one  of  the  apocryphal 
or  deutero-canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  placed  in  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrine  ver- 
sion between  the  books  of  Tobit  and  Esther.  In 
its  external  form  this  book  bears  the  character  of 
the  record  of  an  historical  event,  describing  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Assyrians  by  ihe  Jews 
through  the  prowess  of  a  woman. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  narrative : — 
Nebuchadnezzar,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Greek, 
Nabuehodonosor,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  having, 
in  the  twel(Ui  year  of  his  reign,  conquered  and 
taken  Arphaxad,  by  whom  his  territory  had  lieen 
invaded,  formed  the  desicn  of  subduing  the  people 
of  Asia  to  the  westward  of  Nineveh  his  capital, 
who  had  declined  to  aid  him  against  Arphaxad. 
With  this  view  he  sent  his  general,  Holofemes, 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  soon  made 
himself  master  of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Libya, 
Cilicia,  and  Idumca.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
coast  made  a  voluntary  submission ;  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  their  territories  from  being 
laid  waste,  their  sacred  groves  burned,  and  their 
idols  destroyed,  in  order  that  divine  honours 
should  be  paid  onlv  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Holo- 
femes, having  finally  encamped  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  (ch.  i.  3),  remained  inactive  for  a 
whole  month — or  two,  according  to  the  Latin 
version.  But  the  Jews,  who  had  not  long  re- 
turned from  captivity,  and  who  had  just  restored 
their  temple  and  its  worship,  prepared  for  war 
under  the  direction  of  their  high-priest  Joacim, 
or  Eliakim,  and  the  senate.  The  high-priest  ad- 
dressed letters  to  the  inhabitants  of  Betnulia  and 
Betomestbam.  near  Esdraelon  (ch.  ir.  6),  chardng 
them  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  mountains.    The 
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JevB  at  the  same  time  kept  a  fast,  and  called  upon 
God  for  protection  against  their  enemies.  Holo- 
femes,  astonished  at  their  andacity  and  prepanip 
tions,  inquired  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
who  these  people  were.  Achior,  the  leader  of  the 
Amm9jiite8,  informed  him  of  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  adding,  that  if  they  ofiended  their  God  he 
wonld  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies, bat  that  otherwise  they  would  be  invincible. 
Holoiernes,  however,  prepares  to  lay  siege  to 
Bethulia,  and  commences  operations  by  taking 
the  mountain  passes,  and  intercepting  the  water, 
in  order  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  surrender. 
Ozias,  the  governor  of  the  cit)'*  holds  oot  as  long 
as  possible ;  but  at  the  end  of  thirty- four  days* 
siege,  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  that  depee 
of  distress  from  drought,  that  they  are  determmed 
to  surrender  unless  relieved  within  five  days. 
Meantime  Judith,  a  rich  and  beautiful  woman, 
the  Widow  of  Manasseh,  forms  the  patriotic  design 
of  delivering  the  city  and  the  nation  With  this 
view  she  entreats  the  governor  and  elders  to  give 
up  all  idea  of  surrender,  and  to  permit  the  gates 
of  the  city  to  be  opened  for  her.  Arrayed  in  rich 
attire,  she  proceeds  to  the  camp  of  Holofemes, 
attended  only  by  her  maid,  beanng  a  bag  of  pro- 
visions. She  is  admitted  into  the  presenoe  of  Ho- 
lofemes, and  informs  him  that  the  Jews  could  not 
be  overcome  so  long  as  they  remained  fvthfbl  to 
God,  but  that  they  had  now  sinned  against  Him 
in  converting  to  their  own  use  the  tithes,  which 
were  sacred  to  the  priests  alone ;  and  that  she 
had  fled  from  the  dty  to  escape  tiie*  impending 
and  inevitable  destruction  which  awaited  it  She 
obtains  leave  to  remun  in  the  camp,  with  the 
liberty  of  retiring  by  night  fbr  the  purpose  of 
prayer,  and  promises  that  at  the  proper  moment 
she  will  herself  be  the  guide  of  Holofemes  to  the 
very  walls  of  Jerasalem.  Judith  is  fhvourably  en- 
tertained ;  Holofemes  is  smitten  with  her  charms, 
gives  her  a  magnificent  entertainment,  at  which, 
haviuff  drank  too  fireely,  he  is  shut  up  with  her 
alone  Tu  the  tent  Taking  advantage  of  her  op- 
portooity,  while  he  is  sunk  in  sleep,  she  seizes 
nis  fUchion  and  strikes  off  his  head.  Giving  it 
to  her  maid,  who  was  outside  the  tent  door,  she 
leaves  the  camp  as  usuaU  under  pretence  of  devo- 
tion, and  returns  to  Bethulia,  displaying  the  head 
of  Holofemes.  The  Israelites,  next  moming.  fkll 
on  the  Assyrians,  who,  panio-strack  at  the  loss  of 
their  general,  are  soon  discomfited,  leaving  an 
immense  spoil  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
The  whole  concludes  with  the  triumphal  song  of 
Judith,  who  accompanies  all  the  people  to  Jera- 
salem to  give  thanks  to  the  Lord.  After  this  she 
returns  to  her  native  city  Bethulia,  gives  ft-eedom 
to  her  maid,  and  dies  at  the  advanced  age  of  105 
years.  The  Jews  enjoying  a  profound  and  happy 
peace,  a  yearly  festival  (aoooroing  to  the  Vulgate) 
16  itistitnted  in  honour  of  the  victory. 

The  diflSculties,  historical,  chronological,  and 
geosrraphical,  comprised  in  the  narrative  of 
Judith  are  so  numerous  and  serious  as  to  be  held- 
by  many  divines  altogether  insuperable.  Events, 
times,  and  manners  are  said  to  be  confounded, 
and  the  chronology  of  the  times  before  and  those 
af^er  the  exile,  or  the  Persian  and  Assyrian,  and 
even  of  tiie  Maccabsan  period,  confusedly  and 
nnaceoantably  blended. 

The  authorship  of  the  book  is  as  uncertain  as 
iti  date.    It  is  not  named  either  by  Philo  or 
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Joeephus ;  nor  have  we  any  indieatkm 

by  which  to  form  a  conjecture  respecting  Hi 

author. 

The  original  language  is  nncertain.  ^cbhora 
and  Jahn  and  Seller,  with  whom  is  Bertholdt 
conceive  it  to  have  been  Greek.  Calmet  states, 
on  the  ftithority  of  Origin,  that  the  Jews  had  the 
book  of  Judith  in  Hebrew  in  his  time.  Jerome 
states  that  it  is  written  in  Chaldee,  from  which 
he  translated  it,  with  tiie  aid  of  an  interpreter, 
givinff  rather  the  sense  than  the  words. 

Although  the  book  of  Juditii  never  fbrmed 
part  of  the  Jewish  canon,  and  finds  no  place  in 
the  ancient  catalogues,  its  authority  in  the  (Chris- 
tian church  has  been  very  great 

Along  with  the  other  deutero-canonical  books, 
it  has  been  at  all  times  read  in  the  church,  ainl 
lessons  are  taken  from  it  in  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  in  course. 

-  JU'LIA  (a  name  common  among  the  BoBans\ 
a  Christian  woman  of  Rome,  to  whom  St.  Paul 
sent  his  salutations  (Rom.  xvi.  15);  she  is 
named  with  Philologus,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  his  wife  or  sister. 

JU'LIUS,  the  centurion  who  had  the  charge  of 
conducting  Paul  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  who 
treated  him  with  much  consideration  and  kind- 
ness on  the  way  (Acts  xxvii.  1,  S). 

JU'NI  AS,  a  person  who  is  joined  witii  Andro- 
nicus  in  Kom.  xvi.  7 :  *  Salute  Andronicus  and 
Juuias,  my  kinsmen  and  fbllow-prisoners,  who 
are  of  note  among  the  aposties.  They  were, 
doubtless,  Jewish  Christians. 

1.  JUSTUS,  suraaroed  Barsabas.    [Josefh.] 

2.  JUSTUS,  a  Christian  at  Corinth,  with 
whom  Paul  lodged  (Acts  xviii.  7). 

3.  JUSTUS,  called  also  JESUS,  a  believing 
Jew,  who  was  with  Paul  at  Romo  when  he  wrote 
to  the  Colossians  (Col.  iv.  11).  The  apostie 
names  him  and  Marcus  as  being  at  that  time  his 
only  fellow-labourers. 


K. 

KA'DESH,,  or  Kadesh-barnea,  a  site  on  Ae 
south-eastern  border  of  (he  Promised  Land  to- 
wards Edom,  of  much  interest  as  being  the  point 
at  which  the  Israelites  twice  encamped  witn  the 
intention  of  entering  Palestine,  and  from  which 
they  were  twice  sent  back ;  the  first  time  in  pur- 
suance of  their  sentence  to  wander  forty  years  in 
the  wildemess,  and  the  second  time  from  the 
reftasal  of  the  kin^  of  Edom  to  permit  a  passa^ 
through  his  temtorieft.  It  was  fh>m  Kadesh 
that  the  spies  entered  Palestine  by  ascending  the 
idountains ;  and  the  murmuring  Israelites,  after- 
wards attempting  to  do  the  same,  were  driven 
back  by  the  Amafekites  and  Canaanites,  and  after- 
wards apparently  by  the  king  of  Arad,  as  fkr  as 
Hormah,  then  called  Zephath  (Num.  xiii.  17; 
xiv.  40-45;  xxi.  1-8;  I>eut  i.  41-44;  eomp. 
Judg.  i.  7).  There  was  also  at  Kadesh  a  foun- 
tain (En-mishpat)  mentioned  long  befbre  the 
exode  of  the  Israelites  (Gen.  xiv.  7) ;  and  the 
miraculous  supply  of  water  took  place  only  on 
the  second  visit,  which  implies  tmit  at  the  first 
there  was  no  lack  of  this  necessary  article.  Afler 
this,  Moses  sent  messengers  to  the  kinir  of  Edom, 
infiDrming  him  that  th^  were  in  Kadnfa, »  cii^ 
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In  the  attennost  part  of  his  border,  tnd  askhig 
leave  to  pass  through  his  country,  so  as  to  con- 
tinue  their  course  round  Moab,  and  approach 
Palestine  from  the  east  This  Edom  refused, 
and  the  Israelites  accordingly  marched  to  Mount 
Hor,  where  Aaron  died;  and  then  alopg  the 
Arabah  (desert  of  Zin)  to  the  Red  Sea  (Num. 
XX.  14-29\  The  name  of  Kadesh  again  occurs 
in  describing  the  southern  quarter  of  Judah,  the 
line  defining  which  is  drawn  '  from  the  shore  of 
the  Salt  Sea,  from  the  bay  that  looked  south- 
ward ;  and  it  went  out  to  the  south  side  of  Ak- 
ral  bim,  and  passed  along  to  Zin,  and  ascended 
up  m  the  south  side  to  Kadesh-bamea '  (Joah. 
XV.  1-3 ;  comp.  Num.  zxxiv.  3,  4> 

From  these  intimations  the  map-makers,  who 
fotmd  it  difficult  to  reconcile  them  with  the  place 
usually  assigned  to  Kadesh  (in  the  desert  about 
midway  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Dead 
Sea\  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  a  second 
Kadesh  nearer  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Wady 
Arabah.  But  it  was  shown  by  Dr.  Kitto  in  the 
Pictorial  Bible  (Note  on  Num.  xx.  1)  that  one 
Kadesh  would  sufficiently  answer  all  the  condi> 
tions  required,  by  being  placed  more  to  the 
south,  nearer  to  Mount  Ilor,  on  the  west  border 
of  the  Wady  Arabah,  than  this  second  Kadesh. 

According  to  this  view  Kadesh  was  laid  down 
in  his  map  m  the  same  line,  and  not  far  from 
the  place  which  has  since  been  assigned  to  it 
from  actnal  observation  b^  Dr.  Robinson.  This 
concurrence  of  different  lines  of  research  in  the 
same  result  is  curious  and  valuable,  and  the 
position  of  Kadesh  will  be  regarded  as  now 
scarcely  open  to  dispute.  It  was  clear  that  the 
discovery  of  the  fountain  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  great  valley  would  go  far  to  fix  the  <|nestion. 
Robinson  accordingly  discovered  a  fountam  called 
Ain  el-Weibeh,  which  is  even  at  this  day  the 
most  frequented  watering-place  in  all  the  Arabah, 
and  he  was  struck  by  the  entire  adaptedness  of 
the  site  to  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Israelites  on  their  second  arrival  at 
KjA&sik.  *  Over  against  us  lay  the  land  of  Edom ; 
we  were  in  its  uttermost  border ;  and  the  great 
Wady  el-Ghuweir  afforded  a  direct  and  easy 
passage  through  the  mountains  to  the  table-land 
above,  which  was  directly  before  us ;  while  fur- 
ther in  the  south  Mount  Hor  formed  a  prominent 
and  striking  object,  at  the  distance  of  two  good 
days'  journey  for  such  a  host'  {Bib.  Researches, 
ii.  638).  Further  on  (p.  610)  he  adds:  *  There 
the  Israelites  would  have  Mount  Hor  in  the 
S.SJ!.  towering  directly  before  them. ..  .in  the 
N.W.  rises  the  mountain  bj  which  they  attempted 
to  ascend  to  Palestine,  with  the  pass  still  called 
Sufah  (Zephath);  while  further  north  we  find 
also  Tell  Arad,  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Arad.  To  all  this  comes  then  the  vicinity  of 
the  southern  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  line  of 
cliffs  or  offset  separating  the  Gh5r  from  the 
Arabah,  answering  to  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim ; 
and  the  desert  of  Zin,  with  the  place  of  the  same 
name  between  Akrabbim  and  Kadesh,  not  im- 
probably at  the  water  of  Hash,  in  the  Arabah. 
in  this  way  all  becomes  easy  and  natural,  and 
the  Scriptural  account  is  entirely  accordant  with 
the  character  of  the  country.' 

KAITMONITES,  one  of  the  nations  of  Canaan, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in  the  north-east 
part  of  Palestiue,  under  Mount  Hermon,  at  the 
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time  that  Abraham  sojourned  in  the  land  (Gen. 
XV.  19).    It  is  supposed  that  the  name  .denotes 

*  an  eastern  people,  and  that  they  were  situated 
to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  or  rather  that  it  was  a 
term  applied  collectively,  like    'Easterns,'   or 

*  Orientals,'  toall  the  people  living  in  the  coun- 
tries beyond  that  river. 

KE'DAR  {black\  a  son  of  Ishmael,  and  the 
name  of  the  tribe  of  which  he  was  the  founder. ' 
The  name  is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  as  that 
of  the  Bedouins  generally,  probably  because  this 
tribe  was  the  nearest  to  them,  and  was  best  ac- 
quainted with  them  (Cant  i.  5 ;  Isa.  xxi.  16,  17  ; 
Ix.  7).  A  great  deal  of  speculation  founded 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  word,  namely,  *  black,' 
may  be  dismissed  as  wholly  useless.  The  Ke- 
darenes  were  so  called  from  Kedar,  and  not 
because  they  lived  in  *  black'  tents,  or  because 
they  were  <  blackened '  by  the  hot  sun  of  Southern 
Arabia ;  neither  of  which  circumstances  could, 
even  if  true,  have  been  foreseen  at  the  time  that 
Kedar  received  his  name. 

KED^EMOTH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Josh.  xiii.  18),  near  the  river  Amon,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth,  on 
the  borders  of  that  river,  from  whence  Moses 
sent  messenj^rs  of  peace  to  Sihon,  king  of  Hesh- 
bon  (Dent.  ii.  26),  die  southern  frontier  of  whose 
kingdom,  and  the  boundary  between  the  kingdom 
of  the  Ammonites  and  the  Moabites,  was  the 
Amon. 

KE'DESH.  There  were  two  cities  of  this 
name ;  one  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23), 
and  the  other  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (xix.  37). 
This  last  was  the  more  considerable  of  the  two; 
it  was  a  Levitical  city,  and  one  of  the  six  cities 
of  refuge.  As  the  Kedesh  whose  kin^  was  slain 
by  Joshua  is  mentioned  among  the  cities  of  the 
north  (xii.  22),  it  was  doubtless  tlie  Kedesh  ot 
Naphtali,  of  which  also  Barak  was  a  native 
(Judg.  iv.  6), 

KED'RON.    [KiDBON.] 

KEl'LAH,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  44),  about  twenty  miles  south-west  firom 
J  crusalem.  When  this  city  was  besieged  by  the 
Philistines,  David  was  commissioned  by  God  to 
relieve  it ;  notwithstanding  which,  if  he  had  not 
made  his  escape,  the  ungrateful  inhabitants  would 
have  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  Saul  (I 
Sam.  xxiii.  1-13).  Keilah  was  a  considerable 
city  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  17,  18), 
and  existed  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome, . 
who  place  it  eight  Roman  miles  from  Eleuthero-  ^ 
polls  on  the  road  to  Hebron. 

KEM'UEL  {assembly  of  God),  third  son  of 
Abraham's  brother  Nahor,  and  father  of  six  sons, 
the  first  of  whom  is  named  Aram,  and  the  last 
Bethuel  (Gen.  xxii.  21,  23).  All  these  are  nn- 
kccwn,  except  the  last,  who  was  the  fhther  of 
Laban  and  Uebekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  15). 

KE'NAZ  (hunting),  1.  A  descendant  of  Esau ; 
also  a  place  or  tract  of  .country  iu  Arabia 
Petrsea,  named  after  him  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  IS, 
42). 

2.  The  younger  brother  of  Caleb,  and  fkther 
of  Othniel,  who  married  Caleb's  daughter  (Josh. 
XV.  17;  Judff.  i.  13;  1  Chron.  iv.  13). 

3.  A  grandson  of  Caleb  (I  Chron.  iv.  15). 
KE'NIXES,  a  tribe  of  Midianites  dweUlng 

among  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  6;  oomp^ 
Num.  xxiv.  20,  21),  or  occupying  in  semi-no- 
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madic  life  the  same  region  with  the  latter  people 
in  Arabia  Petreea.  When  Saul  was  sent  to  de- 
stroy the  Amalekites,  the  Kenites,  who  hjid  joined 
them,  perhaps  upon  compulsion,  were  ordered  to 
depart  from  them  that  they  might  not  share  their 
fate;  and  the  reason  assigned  was,  that  they 
*  shewed  kindness  to  the  children  of  Israel  when 
they  came  out  of  Egypt'    This  kindness  is  sup- 

S>sed  to  have  been  that  which  Jethro  and  his 
mily  showed  to  Moses,  as  well  as  to  the  Israel- 
ites themselves,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
whole  tribe  appears  to  have  been  treated  with 
consideration,  while  the  fkmily  of  Jethro  itself 
accompanied  the  Israelites  into  Palestine,  where 
they  continued  to  lead  a  nomade  life,  occupying 
there  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Tartar 
tribes  in  Persia  at  the  present  day.  To  this 
family  belonged  Heber,  the  husband  of  that  Jael 
who  slew  Sisera,  and  who  is  hence  called  '  Heber 
the  Kenite '  (Judg.  iv.  11).  At  a  later  a^e  other 
families  of  Kenites  are  mentioned  as  resident  in 
Palestine,  amoug  whom  were  the  Rechabites 
(1  Chron.  ii.  55 ;  Jer.  xxxv.  2) ;  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  these  were  subdivisions  of  the  increasing 
descendants  of  Jethro,  as  seems  most  likely,  or 
families  which  availed  themselves  of  the  friendly 
dispositions  of  the  Israelites  towards  the  tribe  to 
settle  in  the  country.  It  appears  that,  whatever 
was  the  general  condition  of  the  Midianites,  the 
tribe  of  the  Kenites  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  in  the  time  of  Jethro  [HobabJ  ;  and 
that  those  families  which  settled  in  Palestme  did 
not  afterwards  lose  that  knowledge,  but  increased 
it,  is  clear  from  the  passages  which  have  been 
cited  [Midianites;  Rechabites]. 

KEN'IZZITES,  a  Canaaniiish  tribe,  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xv.  19,  along  with  others,  over  which  it 
was  promised  that  the  seed  of  Abraham  should 
have  dominion.  The  notion  that  they  spruns 
from  Keuaz,  the  grandson  of  Edom,  and  had 
tneir  dwelling  somewhere  in  Idumaea,  cannot  be 
entertained,  seeing  that  the  tribe  is  named  long 
before  Kenaz  had  existence.  The  Kenizzites  of 
Num.  xxxii.  12  ;  Josh.  xiv.  6,  appear,  however, 
to  be  a  different  race,  the  origin  of  which  may 
without  improbability  be  ascribed  to  Kenaz.  The 
Kenizzites  are  not  named  amons  the  naUons 
whom  the  Israelites  eventually  subdued ;  whence 
it  may  be  supposed  that  they  had  b^  that  time 
merged  into  some  of  the  other  nations  which 
Israel  overcame. 

KETU'RAH  {incense)^  the  second  wife,  or,  as 
she  is  called  in  1  Chron.  i.  S2,  the  concubine  of 
Abraham,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons,  Zimran, 
Jokshan,  Medan,  Midiau,  Ishbak,  and  Shnah, 
whom  he  lived  to  see  groyr  to  man's  estate,  and 
whom  he  established  '  in  the  East  country,'  that 
they  might  not  interfere  with  Isaac  (Gen.  xxv. 
1-6).  As  Abraham  was  100  years  old  when  Isaac 
was  bom,  who  was  given  to  him  by  the  special 
bounty  of  Providence  when  *  he  was  as  good  as 
dead'  (Heb.  xi.  12),  as  he  was  140  years  old 
when  Sarah  died;  and  as  he  himself  died  at  the 
age  of  175  years,  it  has  seemed  improbable  that 
these  six  sons  should  have  been  bom  to  Abraham 
by  one  woman  after  •  he  was  140  years  old,  and 
that  be  should  have  seen  them  all  grow  up  to 
adult  age,  and  have  sent  them  forth  to  form  inde- 
pendent settlements  in  that  last  and  feeble  period 
of  his  lifo.  If  Isaac  was  bom  to  him  out  of  the 
eoorse  of  nature  when  he  was  100  years  old,  how 
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ooold  six  sons  be  bora  to  him  in  fhe  ooune  ol 
nature  after  he  was  140  ?  It  has  therefore  been 
suggested  by  good  commentators,  that  as  Ketorah 
is  called  Abraham's  *  concubine '  in  Chronicles, 
and  as  she  and  Hagar  are  probably  indicated  as 
his  *  concubines '  in  Gen.  xxv.  6,  Ketnrah  had  in 
fact  been  taken  by  Abraham  as  his  secondary  or 
concubine- wife  before  the  death  of  Sarah,  al- 
though the  historian  relates  the  incident  after 
that  event,  that  his  leading  narrative  mieht  not 
be  interrapted.  According  to  the  standard  of 
morality  then  acknowledged,  Abraham  might 
quite  aa  properly  have  taken  Keturah  before^  as 
after  Sarah's  death ;  nor  can  any  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  done  so,  or  why  he  shonld  hare 
waited  till  then,  be  conceived.  This  explanation 
obviates  many  difficulties,  and  does  not  itself  con- 
tain any. 

KIBJtOTH-HATTA'AVAH,  an  encampment 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  [Wandering]. 

KIITRON  (the  turbid),  the  brook  or  winter 
torrent  which  flows  through  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  (as  it  is  now  called),  on  the  east  side  of 
Jerasalem«  'The  brook  Kidron'  is  the  only 
name  by  which  *the  valley'  itself  is  known  in 
Scripture ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  nor  even 
prorable,  that  the  name  *  valley  of  Jeboshaphat ' 
m  Joel  (iii.  12)  was  intended  to  apply  to  this 
valley.  The  word  rendered  *  brook '  (2  8am.  xt. 
23 ;  1  Kings  ii.  S7,  &c.),  may  be  taken  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  Arabic  Wcuijf,  meanins  a  stream  and 
its  bed  or  valley,  or  properlv  3ie  valley  of  a 
stream,  even  when  the  stream  is  dry.  The  Sep- 
tua^t,  Josephus,  and  ,the  Evangelists  (John  - 
xviii.  1),  designate  it  a  storm  brook,  or  winter 
torrent 

The  brook  Kidron  derives  all  its  importance 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  holy  city,  being  nothing 
more  than  the  dry  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  bear- 
ing marks  of  being  occasionally  swept  over  by  a  , 
large  volume  of  water.  No  stream  flows  through 
it,  except  during  the  heavy  rains  of  winter,  when  ' 
the  waters  descend  into  it  from  the  neighbouring  ' 
hills.  But  even  in  winter  there  is  no  constant 
flow,  and  the  resident  missionaries  assured  Dr. 
Robinson  that  they  had  not  during  several  years 
seen  a  stream  running  through  the  valley.  The 
ravine  in  which  the  stream  is  collected  takes  its 
origin  above  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  the  city.  1 
This  ravine  deepens  as  it  proceeds,  and  forms  an  i 
angle  opposite  the  temple.  It  then  takes  a  south- 
east direction,  and,  passing  between  the  village 
of  Siloam  and  the  aty,  rans  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  through  a  singularly  wild  gorge, 
the  course  of  which  few  traTellers  have  traced. 
It  is  in  this  ravine  that  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  Santa  Saba  is  situated.  Dr.  Madden,  who 
went  through  the  valley  to  the  Dead  Sea,  thus 
speaks  of  the  character  which  it  assumes  as  it 
approaches  the  monastery: — *  After  traversing 
for  the  last  hour  a  wild  ravine,  formed  by  two 
rugged  perpendicular  mountains,the  sides  of  whidi 
contained  innumerable  carems,  which  once 
formed  a  sort  of  troglodyte  city,  in  which  the 
evLvly  Christians  resided,  the  sight  of  the  convent 
in  this  desolate  place  was  like  a  glimpse  of  para- 
dise.' On  leaving  the  convent  uie  next  dav  he 
sa^s  that  he  'marched  through  the  bed  of  the 
Kidron,  along  the  horrible  ravine  which  be  en- 
tered Uie  day  before ;'  but  he  g^ves  no  acooont 
of  its  ontlet  into  the  Dead  Sea.    This  defect  to 
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sapoiied  by  Dr.  RobinioD,  who^  on  paving  tlong 
tUe  western  borders  of  the  lake,  came  *  to  the  deep 
ana  almost  impassable  raTine  of  the  Kidron,  mn- 
ningdown  by  Mar  Saba,  and  theooe  called  Wady- 
cr-Rabib,  "  Monk's  Valley  ;**  but  here  also  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Wady  en-Nar,  "  Fire  Valley." 
At  this  place  it  was  running  £.  S.  K.,  in  a  deep 
narrow  channel,  between  perpendicular  walls  of 
rock,  as  if  worn  away  by  the  rushing  waters  be- 
tween these  desolate  chalky  hills.  There  was, 
howeyer,  no  water  in  it  now ;  nor  had  there  ap- 
parently been  any  for  a  long  time.' 

KING,  a  title  applied  in  the  Scriptures  to  men 
(Luke  xxii.  25 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2 ;  1  Pet  ii.  13-17), 
to  God  (1  Tim.  i.  17;  vi.  15,  16),  and  to  Christ 
(Matt  xxvii.  11 ;  Luke  xix.  38;  John  1.  49 ;  tl 
15  ;  xviii.  32-37) — ^to  men,  as  invested  with  regal 
authority  by  their  fellows ;  to  God,  as  the  sole 
proper  sovereign  and  ruler  of  the  universe ;  and 
to  Christ,  as  me  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
King  of  the  Jews,  the  sole  Head  and  Governor  of 
his  church. 

Re^l  authority  was  altogether  alien  to  the  in- 
stimtious  of  Moses  in  their  original  and  unadul- 
terated form.  Their  fundamental  idea  was  that 
Jehovah  was  the  sole  king  of  the  nation  (1  Sam. 
viii.  7^  :  to  use  the  emphatic  words  in  Isa.  xxxiii. 
22, '  The  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  law- 
giver, the  Lord  is  our  king.'  We  consider  It  as 
a  sign  of  that  self-confidence  and  moral  enterprise 
which  are  produced  in  great  men  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  being  what  they  profess,  that  Moses  ven- 
tured, with  his  half-civilized  hordes,  on  the  bold 
experiment  of  founding  a  society  without  a  king, 
and  that  in  the  solicitude  which  he  must  have 
felt  for  the  success  of  his  great  undertaking,  he 
forewent  the  advantages  which  a  regal  govern- 
ment would  have  afforded.  Nor  is  such  an  at- 
tempt a  little  singular  and  novel  at  a  period  and 
in  i^^part  of  the  world  in  which  royalty  was  not 
only  general,  but  held  in  the  greatest  respect,  and 
sometimes  rose  to  the  very  height  of  pure  des- 
potism. Its  novelty  is  an  evidence  bf  the  divine 
original  to  which  Moses  referred  all  his  polity. 
Equally  honourable  is  the  conduct  of  Moses  in 
denying  to  his  lower  nature  the  gratificatioi  s 
which  a  crown  might  have  imparted,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  this  self-denial  on  the  part  of  Moses, 
this  omission  to  create  any  human  kingship,  is  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  import,  aim,  and  spirit 
of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  at  b«ing  divine  iu  their 
origin,  and  designed  to  accomplish  a  special  work 
of  Providence  for  man ;  and,  therefore,  affords, 
by  its  consistenc}^  with  the  very  essence  of  the 
system  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  a  very  forcible 
argument  in  favour  of  the  divine  legation  of 
Moses. 

.  That  great  man,  however,  well  knew  what 
were  the  elements  with  which  he  had  to  deal  in 
framing  institutions  for  the  rescued  Israelites. 
Slaves  they  had  been,  and  the  spirit  of  slavery 
was  not  vet  wholly  eradicated  from  their  souls. 
They  had,  too,  witnessed  in  Eg>'pt  the  more  than 
ordinary  pomp  and  splendour  which  environ  a 
throne,  dazzling  the  eyes  and  captivating  the  heart 
of  the  uncultured.  Not  improbably  the  prosperity 
and  abundance  which  they  had  seen  m  Egypt, 
and  in  which  they  had  been,  in  a  measure,  allowed 
to  partake,  might  have  been  ascribed  by  them  to 
the  regal  form  of  the  Egyptian  government 
may  well,  therefore,  have  apprehended  a 
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not  very  rmnote  de^rture  from  the  fundamental 
type  of  his  institutions.  Accordingly  he  makes 
a  special  provision  for  this  contingency  (Deut. 
xvii.  14),  and  labours,  by  anticipation,  to  guard 
against  the  abuses  of  royal  power.  Should  a  king 
be  demanded  by  the  people,  then  he  was  to  bv  a 
native  Israelite  ;  he  was  not  to  be  drawn  away  by 
the  love  of  show,  especially  bv  a  desire  for  that 
regal  display  in  which  horses  have  always  borne 
so  large  a  part,  to  send  down  to  Egypt,  still  less 
to  cause  the  people  to  return  to  that  laud ;  he  was 
to  avoid  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  large  harem, 
so  common  among  Extern  monarchs ;  he  was  to 
abstain  from  amassing  silver  and  gold ;  he  was  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  law  made  expressly  for  his 
own  study^a  studv  which  he  was  never  to  inter- 
mit till  the  end  of  his  days ;  so  that  his  heart 
might  not  be  lifted  up  above  his  brethren,  that  he 
might  not  be  turned  aside  from  the  living  God, 
but  observing  the  divine  statutes,  and  thus  acknow- 
ledging himself  to  be  no  more  than  the  vicegerent 
of  heaven,  he  might  enjoy  happiness,  and  transmit 
his  authority  to  his  descendants. 

The  Jewish  polity,  then,  was  a  sort  of  sacer- 
dotal republic — we  say  sacerdotal,  because  of  the 
great  influence  which,  from  the  first,  the  priestly 
order  enjoyed,  having  no  human  head,  but  being 
under  the  special  supervision,  protection,  and 
guidance  of  the  Almighty.  The  nature  Of  the 
consequences,  however,  of  that  divine  influence 
avowedly  depended  on  the  degree  of  obedience - 
and  the  general  faithfulness  of  the  nation.  The 
^ood,  therefore,  of  such  a  superintendence  in  its 
immediate  results  was  pot  necessary,  but  contin- 
gent The  removal  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua  by 
death  soon  left  tlie  people  to  the  natural  results 
of  their  own  condition  and  character.  Anarchy 
ensued.  Noble  minds,  indeed,  and  stout  hearts 
appeared  in  those  who  were  termed  Judges;  but 
the  state  of  the  country  was  not  so  satisfactory  as 
to  prevent  an  unenlightened  people,  having  low 
and  gross  affections,  from  preferring  the  glare  of 
a  crown  and  the  apparent  protection  of  a  sceptre, 
to  the  invisible  and,  therefore,  mostly  unrecog- 
nised arm  of  onmipotence.  A  king  accordingly 
was  requested.  The  misconduct  of  Samuel's  sous, 
who  had  been  made  judges,  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  demand  being  put  forth.  I'he 
request  came  with  authority,  for  it  emanated  from 
all  the  elders  of  Israel,  who,  after  holding  a  loi-mul 
conference,  proceeded  to  Samuel,  in  order  to  n.ake 
him  acquainted  with  their  wish.  Samuel  was  dis- 
pleased ;  but,  having  sought  in  prayer  to  learn  thf 
divine  will,  he  is  instructed  to  yield  to  the  demand 
on  a  groimd  which  we  should  not  assuredly  have 
found  stated,  had  the  book  in  which  it  appears 
been  tampered  with  or  fabricated  for  any  courtly 
purposes  or  any  personal  ends,  whether  by 
Samuel  himself,  or  by  David,  or  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors— *  for  they  have  not  rejected  thee  (Samuel), 
but  they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign 
over  them '  (ver.  7,  see  also  ver.  8).  Samuel  was, 
moreover,  directed  to '  protest  solemnly  unto  them, 
and  show  them  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall 
reign  over  them/  Faithfully  did  the  prophet  de- 
pict the  evils  which  a  monarchy  would  inflict  on 
the  people.  In  vain :  they  said,  '  Nay,  but  we 
will  have  a  king  over  us.*  Accordingly,  Saul  the 
son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was,  by 
divine  direction,  selected,  and  privately  anointed 
by  Samuel  *  to  be  captain  over  God's  inheritance  f 
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thus  lie  was  to  hold  only  a  delegated  and  sabor- 
dinate  authority.  Under  the  guidanc«  of  Samuel, 
Saul  was  subsequently  chosen  by  lot  from  among 
the  assembled  tribes;  and  though  his  persons 
appearance  had  no  influence  in  the  choice,  yet 
when  he  was  plainly  pointed  out  to  be  the  indi- 
Tidual  designed  for  Uie  sceptre,  Samuel  called 
attention  to  those  qualities  which  in  less  civilized 
nations  have  a  preponderating  influence,  and  are 
never  without  effect,  at  least,  in  supporting  *  the 
divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king :'  *  See  ye  him 
whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none 
like  him  among  all  the  people,'  for  he  was  higher 
than  any  of  the  people  from  his  shoulders  and 
upward ;  <  and  all  the  people  shouted,  God  save 
the  king.' 

Emanating  as  the  royal  power  did  from  the 
demand  of  the  people  and  the  permission  of  a 
prophet,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  unlimited  in  its 
extent  or  arbitrary  in  its  exercise.  The  govern- 
ment  of  God,  indeed,  remained,  being  rather  con- 
oealed  and  complicated  than  disowned,  much  less 
superseded.  The  king  ruled  not  in  his  own  right, 
nor  in  virtue  of  the  choice  of  the  people,  but  by 
concession  from  on  high,  and  partlv  as  the  servant 
and  partly  as  the  representative  of  the  theocracy. 
How  insecure,  indeed,  was  the  tenure  of  the 
kingly  power,  how  restricted  it  was  in  its  authority, 
appears  clear  from  the  comparative  facility  with 
which  the  crown  was  transferred  from  Saul  to 
David ;  and  the  part  which  the  prophet  Samuel 
took  in  effecting  that  transference  points  out  the 
Quarter  where  lay  the  power  which  limited,  if  it 
did  not  primarily,  at  least,  control  the  royal  au- 
thority. We  must  not,  however,  expect  to.  find 
any  defioite  and  permanent  distribution  of  power, 
any  legal  determmation  of  the  royal  prerogatives 
as  discriminated  from  the  divine  authority ;  cir- 
cumstances, as  their  prompted  certain  deeds,  re- 
stricted or  enlarged  tne  sphere  of  the  monarch's 
action.  Thus,  in  1  Sam.  xi.  4,  sq.,  we  find  Saul, 
in  an  emergency,  assuming,  without  consultation 
or  deliberation,  the  power  of  demanding  some- 
thing like  a  ley^  en  mane,  and  of  proclaiming 
instant  war.  With  the  king  lay  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  last  resort  (2  Sam.  xv.  2  ;  1 
Kings  iii.  16,  sq.).  He  also  possessed  the  power 
of  life  and  death  (2  Sam.  xiv.).  To  provide  for 
and  superintend  the  public  worship  was  at  once 
his  duty  and  his  hignest  honour  (\  Kings  viii. ; 
2  Kings  xii.  4;  xvin.  4;  xxiii.  1).  One  reason 
why  the  people  requested  a  kin^  was,  that  they 
mi^ht  have  a  recognised  leader  in  war  Q  Sam. 
viii.  20).  The  Mosaic  law  offered  a  powerful 
hindrance  to  royal  despotism  (1  Sam.  x.  25). 
The  people  also,  by  means  of  their  elders,  formed 
an  express  compact,  by  which  they  stipulated  for 
their  rights  (1  Kings  xii.  4),  and  were  from  time 
to  time  appealed  to^  generally  in  cases  of  '  great 
pith  and  moment '  (1  Chron.*  xxix.  I ;  2  Kings 
xi.  17.)  Nor  did  the  people  fail  to  intei^pose  their 
will,  where  they  thought  it  necessary,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  monarch  (1  Sam.  xiv.  45).  The 
part  which  Nathan  took  against  David  shows  how 
effective,  as  well  as  bold,  was  the  check  exerted 
by  the  prophets;  indeed,  most  of  the  prophetic 
history  is  the  history  of  the  noblest  opposition 
ever  made  to  the  vices  alike  of  royalty,  priest- 
hood, and  people.  When  needful,  the  prophet 
hesitated  not  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  king, 
nor  was  he  dazzled  or  deterred  by  royal  power 
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and  pomp  (L  Kings  zz.  22,  38 ;  2  Kings  i  15). 
As,  however,  the  monarch  held  the  sword,  the 
instrument  of  death  was  sometimes  made  to  pre- 
vail over  every  restraining  influence  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  17). 

After  the  transfer  of  the  crown  from  Saul  to 
David,  the  royal  power  was  annexed  to  the  house 
of  the  latter,  passing  from  father  to  son,  with 
preference  to  the  eldest  bom,  though  he  might 
be  a  minor.  Jehoash  was  seven  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign  (2  Kings  xi.  21).  This  rule 
was  not,  however,  rigidly  observed,  for  instances 
are  not  wanting  in  which  nomination  of  a 
younger  sun  gave  him  a  preferable  titie  to  the 
crown  (1  Kings  i.  17;  2  Chron.  xi.  21):  the 
people,  too,  and  even  foreign  powers,  at  a  later 
period,  interrupted  the  regular  transmission  of 
rojral  authority  (2  Kings  xxi.  24 ;  xxiii.  24,  30 ; 
xxiv.  17).  The  ceremony  of  anointing,  which 
was  observed  at  least  in  the  case  of  Saul,  David, 
and  Solomon  (1  Sam.  ix.  14 ;  z.  1 ;  xv.  1 ;  xvi.  12 ; 
2  Sam.  ii.  4 ;  v.  1 ;  1  Kings  i.  34 ;  xxxix.  5),  and 
in  which  the  prophet  or  high-priest  who  per- 
formed the  rite  acted  as  the  representative  of  the 
theocracy  and  the  expounder  of  the  will  of  heaven, 
must  have  given  to  the  spiritual  power  very  con- 
siderable influence.  Indeed,  the  ceremony  seems 
to  have  been  essential  to  constitute  a  legitimate 
monarch  (2  Kings  xi.  12;  xxiii.  30^;  and  thus 
the  authorities  of  the  Jewish  church  neld  in  their 
hands,  and  had  subject  to  their  will,  a  most  im- 
portant power,  which  they  could  use  either  for 
their  own  purposes  or  the  common  good.  We 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  Saul  that  personal  and 
even  external  qualities  had  their  influence  in 
procuring  ready  obedience  to  a  sovereign ;  and 
further  evidence  to  the  same  effect  may  be  A)und 
in  Ps.  xiv.  3;  Ezek.  xxviii.  12:  such  qualities 
would  naturally  ^cite  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  who  appear  to  have  manifested  their  ap- 
proval by  acclamations  (1  Sam.  x.  24;  1  Kings 
i.  25 ;  2  Kings  Ix.  13 ;  xi.  13 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  1 1 ). 
Jubilant  music  formed  a  part  of  the  popular  re- 
joicings (1  Kings  i.  40);  thank-offerings  were 
made  (1  Kings  i.  25) ;  the  new  sovereign  rode  iu 
solemn  procession  on  the  royal  mule  of  his  pre- 
decessor (1  Kings  i.  38),  and  took  possession  of 
the  royal  harem — ^an  act  which  seems  to  have 
been  scarcely  less  essential  than  other  observances 
which  apf^ear  to  us  to  wear  a  higher  character 
(1  Kings  li.  13,  22  ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  22).  A  numerous 
harem,  indeed,  was  among  the  most  highly  esti- 
mated of  the  royal  luxuries  (2  Sam.  v.  13 ;  1  Kings 
xi.  1 ;  XX.  3).  It  was  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  eunuchs,  and  passed  from  one  monarch 
to  another  as  a  part  of  the  crown-property  (2  Sam. 
xii.  8).  The  law  fDeut  xvii.  1 7),  foreseeing  evils 
such  as  that  by  which  Solomon,  in  his  later  years, 
was  turned  away  from  his  fidelity  to  God,  had 
strictiy  forbidden  many  wives ;  but  Eastern  pas- 
sions and  usages  were  too  strong  for  a  mere 
written  prohibition,  and  a  corrupted  religion 
became  a  pander  to  royal  lust,  interpreting  the 
divine  command  as  sanctioning  eighteen  as  the 
minimum  of  wives  and  concubines.  In  the  ori- 
ginal distribution  of  the  land  no  share,  of  course, 
was  reserved  for  a  merely  possible  monarch ;  ^et 
the  kings  were  not  without  several  sources  of  in- 
come. In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  monarchy 
the  simple  manners  which  prevailed  would  ren- 
der copious  revenues  unnecessary ;  and  a  tlirooe 
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wMoh  was  the  result  of  a  spooiaaeoas  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  would  easily  find  support 
in  free-will  offering  especially  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where  the  great  are  nerer  approached 
without  a  present  There  seems  also  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  amount  of  the  eontributiona 
made  by  the  people  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
monarch  depended,  in  a  measure,  on  the  degree 
of  popularity  which,  in  any  particular  case,  he 
enjoyed,  or  the  degree  of  service  which  he  ob- 
viously rendered  to  the  state  (1  Sam.  x.  27;  xvi. 
20;  2  Sam.  Tiii.  11;  1  Kings  x.  11,  25,  sq.). 
That  presents  of  small  value  and  humble  nature 
were  not  despised  or  thought  unfit  for  the  accept- 
ance of  royalty,  may  be  learnt  from  that  which 
Jesse  sent  to  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  20),  *  an  ass,  with 
bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  kid.'  The 
indirect  detail  *  of  the  substance  which  was  king 
David's,'  found  in  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25,  sq.  (comp. 
1  Sam.  yiii.  14 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10,  sq.),  shows 
at  how  early  a  period  the  Israelitish  throne  was 
in  possession  of  very  large  property,  both  personal 
and  real.  The  royal  treasury  was  replenished  by 
confiscation,  as  in  the  case  of  Naboth  (1  Kings 
xxi.  16 ;  comp.  Ezek.  xlvi.  16,  sq. ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  4). 
Nor  were  taxes  unknown.  Samuel  had  predicted 
(1  Sam.  viii.  15),  *He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your 
seed  and  of  your  vineyards,'  &c. ;  and  so  in  other 
pai»ages  (I  Kings  t.  13 ;  ix.  21)  we  find  that 
levies  both  of  men  and  money  were  made  for  the 
monarch's  purposes ;  and,  ip.  cases  of  special  need, 
these  exactions  were  large  and  rigorously  levied 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  35),  as  when  Jehoiakim  '  taxed 
the  land  to  give  the  money  aocordinff  to  the  com- 
mandment of  Pharaoh ;  he  exacted  Uie  silver  and 
the  gold  of  the  people  of  the  land,  of  every  one 
according  to  his  taxation.'  So  long,  however,  as 
the  native  vigour  of  a  young  monarchy  made 
victory  easy  and  frequent,  large  revenues  came  to 
the  kinff  from  the  spoils  of  war  (2  Sam.  viiL  2, 
sq.).  Commerce  also  then  supplied  abundant 
resources  (1  Kins^x.  15). 

According  to  Oriental  custom,  much  ceremony 
and  outwara  show  of  respect  were  observed. 
Those  who  were 'intended  to  be  received  with 
special  honour  were  placed  on  the  king's  right 
hand  (1  Kings  ii.  19).  The  most  profound  homage 
was  paid  to  the  monarch,  which  was  required  not 
merely  by  common  usage,  but  by  the  voice  of 
religious  wisdom  (Prov.  xxiv.  2 1)— a  requirement 
which  was  not  unnatural  in  re^rd  to  an  office 
that  was  accounted  of  divine  origin,  and  to  have 
a  sort  of  vice-divine  authority.  Those  who  pre- 
sented tiiemselves  before  the  royal  presence  fell 
with  tiieir  face  towards  the  ground  till  their  fore- 
head touched  it  (1  Sam.  xxv.  23 ;  2  Sam.  ix.  6 ; 
xix.  18),  thus  worshipping  or  doing  obeisance  to 
the  monarch,  a  ceremony  from  which  even  the 
royal  spouse  was  not  exempted  (1  Kings  i.  16). 
A  kiss  was  among  the  established  tokens  of 
reverence  (1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  Ps.  ii.  12),  as  were  also 
hyperbolical  wishes  of  good  (Dan.  ii.  4 ;  iii.  9). 
Serious  offences  against  the  lung  were  punished 
with  death  (1  Kings  xxi.  10). 

Deriving  their  power  originally  from  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  and  being  one  of  the  same  race,  the 
Hebrew  kings  were  naturally  less  despotic  than 
other  Oriental  sovereigns,  mingled  more  with  their 
subjects,  and  were  by  no  means  difficult  of  access 
(2  Sam.  xix.  8 ;  1  Kings  xx.  39 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  7 ; 
1  King*  iii.  16 ;  2  Kings  vi.  26 ;  viii.  3).    After 
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death  the  monarchs  were  interred  is  the  royal 
cemetery  in  Jerusalem :  *  So  David  slept  with  nis 
fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David' 
(1  Kings  ii.  10;  xi.  43;  xiv.  31).  But  bad  kings 
were  excluded  *from  the  sepnldires  of  the  kings 
of  Israel '  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  27).  In  1  Kings  iv. 
will  be  found  an  enumeration  of  the  high  officers 
of  state  under  the  reign  of  Solomon  (see  also 
1  Kin^  X.  5 ;  xii.  18 ;  xviiL  3 ;  2  Kings  viii.  16 ; 
X.  22 ;  xviii.  18 ;  xix.  2 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25 ; 
Isa.  xxii.  15 ;  Jer.  Hi.  25).  The  misdeeds  of  the 
Jewish  crown,  and  the  boldness  with  which  they 
were  reproved,  may  be  seen  exemplified  in  Jer. 
xxii. :  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Execute  judgment 
and  righteousness,  and  do  no  wrong;  do  no  vio- 
lence to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  nor  liie 
widow;  neither  shed  innocent  blood.  But  if  ye 
will  not  hear  these  words,  this  house  shall  become 
a  desolation/  &c. 

KINGS,  BOOKS  OF.  The  two  books  of  Kings 
formed  anciently  but  one  book  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  j^ut  great  stress  cannot  always  be 
laid  on  the  Jewish  forms  of  the  sacred  books,  as 
they  were  arranged  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 

The  books  of  Kings  contain  the  brief  annals  of 
a  lon^  period,  Arom  the  accession  of  Solomon  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth.  The  first 
chapters  describe  the  reign  of  Solomon  over  the 
united  kingdom,  and  the  revolt  under  Rehoboam. 
The  history  of  die  rival  states  is  next  narrated  in 
parallel  sections  till  the  period  of  Israel's  downfal 
on  the  invasion  of  Shalmanezer.  Then  the  remain- 
ins  years  of  the  principality  of  Jndah  are  recorded 
till  the  conquest  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  In  the 
article  Israel,  the  period  comprised  has  been 
exhibited  under  the  name  and  reign  of  the  kings 
who  are  mentioned  in  these  books,  and  there  also, 
and  in  the  article  Judah,  the  chronology  of  the 
books  has  been  sufficientlpr  considered. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  this  succinct 
history  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  very  brief, 
but  very  suggestive.  It  is  not  a  biography  of  the 
sovereigns,  nor  a  mere  record  of  political  occur- 
rences, nor  yet  an  ecclesiastical  register.  Kin^, 
church,  and  state  are  all  comprised  in  their 
sacred  relations.  It  is  a  theocratic  history,  a 
retrospective  survey  of  the  kingdoms  as  existing 
under  a  theocratic  government.  The  character 
of  the  sovereign  is  tested  by  his  fidelity  to  the 
religious  obligations  of  his  office,  and  this  decision 
in  reference  to  his  conduct  is  generally  added  to 
the  notice  of  his  accession.  The  new  Jrinc's 
reli^ous  character  is  commonly  portrayed  by  its 
similarity  or  opposition  to  the  way  of  David,  of  his 
father,  or  of  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  *  who  made 
Israel  to  sin.'  Ecclesiastical  affiurs  are  noticed 
with  a  similar  purpose,  and  in  contrast  with  past 
or  prevalent  apostacy,  especially  as  manifested  in 
the  popular  superstitions,  whose  shrines  were  on 
the  '  high  places.'  Political  or  national  incidents 
are  introduced  in  general  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
trating the  inflaence  of  religion  on  civic  pros- 
perity;  of  showing  bow  the  tneocracv  maintained 
a  vigilant. and  ven^'eful  guardianship  over  its 
rights  and  privileges — adherence  to  its  principles 
securing  peace  and  plenty,  disobedience  to  them 
bringing  along  with  it  sudden  and  severe  retri- 
bution. The  books  of  Kings  are  a  verification  of 
the  Mosaic  warnings,  and  the  author  of  them  hat 
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kept  this  steadily  in  Tieir.  He  has  giTon  a  hricf 
history  of  his  people,  arranged  under  the  Tarioos 
political  chieft  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  shoir  that 
the  govemment  was  essentially  theocratic,  that 
its  spirit,  as  developed  in  the  Mosaic  writings, 
was  never  extinct,  however  modified  or  inactive 
it  might  sometimes  appear. 

Thus  the  books  of  Kings  appear  in  a  religions 
costume,  qnite  different  fh>m  Ixie  form  they  woold 
have  assumed  either  as  a  political  or  ecclesiastical 
narrative.  In  the  one  case  legislative  enactments, 
royul  edicts,  popular  movements,  would  have  oo- 
cupied  a  prominent  place ;  in  the  other,  sacerdotal 
arrangements,  Levitical  service,  music  and  pa- 
geantry, would  have  filled  the  leading  sections  of 
the  treatise.  Tn  either  view  the  points  adduced 
would  have  had  a  restricted  reference  to  the 
palace  or  the  temple,  the  sovereign  or  the  pontiff, 
the  court  or  the  priesthood,  the  throne  or  the 
altar,  the  tribute  or  tithes,  the  nation  on  its  fiirms, 
or  the  tribes  in  the  courts  of  the  sacred  edifice. 
But  the  theocracy  conjoined  both  the  political 
and  religious  elements,  and  the  inspired  annalist 
unites  them  as  essential  to  his  aesign.  The 
agency  of  divinity  is  constantly  recognised,  die 
hand  of  Jehovah  is  continuallj[  acknowledged. 
The  chief  or^n  of  theocratic  influence  enjoys 
peculiar  prominence.  We  refer  to  the  incessant 
agency  of  the  prophets,  their  ^r^t  power  and 
peculiar  modes  of  action  as  detailed  by  the  com- 
poser of  the  books  <^  Kings.  They  interfered 
with  the  succession,  and  their  instrumentality 
was  apparent  in  the  schism.  They  roused  the 
people,  and  they  braved  the  sovereign.  The 
balance  of  power  was  in  their  hands ;  the  regal 
dignity  seemed  to  be  sometimes  at  their  disposal. 
In  times  of  emergency  they  dispensed  with  usual 
modes  of  procedure,  and  assumed  an  authority 
with  which  no  subject  in  an  ordinary  state  can 
safely  be  intrusted,  executing  the  law  with  a  sum- 
mary promptness  which  rendered  opposition  im- 
possible, or  at  least  unavailing.  They  felt  their 
divine  commission,  and  that  they  were  the  cus- 
todiers of  the  rights  of  Jehovah,  while  at  tiie 
same  time  they  protected  the  interests  of  the 
nation.  The  divine  prerogative  was  to  them  a 
vested  right,  piarded  with  a  sacred  jealousy  from 
royal  usurpation  or  popular  invasion :  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  were  as  religiously  protected 
against  encroachments,  too  easily  made  under  a 
form  of  govemment  which  had  not  the  safc^ard 
of  popular  representation  or  aristocratic  privilege. 
The  priestb(M>d  was  in  many  instances,  though 
there  are  some  illustrious  exceptions,  merely  the 
creature  of  the  crown,  and  therefore  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  prophets  to  assert  its  dignity  and 
stand  forth  in  the  majestic  insignia  of  an  embassy 
from  heaven. 

The  truth  of  these  sentiments  as  to  the  method, 
design,  and  composition  of  tiie  books  of  Kings,  is 
confirmed  by  ample  evidence. 

1.  Large  space  is  occupied  with  the  building 
of  the  temple — ^the  palace  of  the  Divine  Protector 
— ^his  throne  in  it  being  above  the  mer^-seat 
and  between  the  cherubim  (ch.  v.-viii.).  Care  is 
taken  to  record  the  miraculous  phenomenon  of 
the  descent  of  the  Shekinah  (ch.  viii.  10).  The 
prayer  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  house 
IS  full  of  theocratic  views  and  aspirations. 

2.  Reference  is  often  made  to  the  Mosaic  Law 
with  its  provisions ;  and  allusions  to  the  earlier 
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history  of  the  people  ft«quently  occur  (t  Kings 
ii.  3;  iii.  14;  vi.  II,  12;  viii.  58,  &c.;  2  Kin^. 
X.  81 ;  xiv.  6 ;  xvii.  13,  16,  37 ;  xviii.  4-6 ;  xxi.  I 
1-8).  Allusions  to  the  Mosaie  code  are  found  < 
more  frequently  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
book,  when  the  kingdom  was  drawiuff  near  its 
termination,  as  if  to  account  for  its  decay  and  j 
approaching  fhte.  | 

3.  Phrases  expressive  of  Divine  luterftoence 
are  fi^uently  introduced  (1  Kings  xi.  31 ;  xii. ; 
IS  ;  xiii.  1,  2,  9 ;  and  xx.  18,  &c.). 

4.  Prophetic  interposition  is  a  very  prominent  I 
theme  of  record.    It  fills  the  vivid  fbregroond  of ' 
the  historical  picture.    Nathan  was  occupied  in 
the  succession  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  i.  45) ;  Ahijah  I 
was  concerned  in  the  revolt  (xi.  29-40).     Sht*- 1 
maiah  disbanded  the  troops  which  Rehoboam  had  I 
mustered  (xii.  21).    Ahijah  predicted  the  ruin 
of  Jeroboam,  whose  elevation  he  had  promoted  ' 
(xiv.  7).    Jehu,  the  prophet,  doomed  the  house  , 
of  Baasha  (xvi.  1).    llie  reign  of  Ahab  and 
Ahaziah  is  marked  b^  the  bold,  rapid,  myste^ 
rious  movements  of  ESijah.    Under  Ahab  occurs 
the  prediction  of  Micaiah  (xxii.  8).    The  actions 
and  oracles  of  Elisha  form  the  marvellous  tc^ics 
of  narration  under  several  reigns.    The  agency 
of  Isaiah  is  also  recopised  (2  Kings  xix.  20; 
XX.  16).    Besides,  1  Kings  xiii.  presents  another 
instance  of  prophetic  operation ;  and  in  xx.  35 
the  oracle  of  an  unknown  prophet  is  also  re- 
hearsed.   Huldsdi,  the  prophetess,  was  an  im- 
portant  personage   under   the    ^vemment   of 
Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  14).    Care  is  also  taken  to 
report  the  fhlfilment  of  striking  prophecies,  in 
the  usual  phrase,  *  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord '  (1  Kings  xii.  15 ;  xv.  29 ;  xvi.  12 ;  2  Kinss 
xxiii.  15-18 ;  IX.  36 ;  xxiv.  2>    So,  too^  the  Old 
Syriac  version  prefixes, '  Here  follows  the  book 
of  the  kings  who  flourished  among  the  ancient 
people ;  and  in  this  is  also  exhibited  the  history 
of  the   prophets  who  flourished  during  their 
times.^ 

6.  Theocratic  influence  is  recognised  both  in 
the  deposition  and  succession  of  kinos  (1  Kings 
xiii.  33;  xv.  4,  5,  29,  80;  2  Kings  xi.  17,  ftc!). 
It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  object  of  the  author 
of  the  Books  of  Kings  was  to  describe  the  historv 
of  the  kingdoms,  especially  in  conneotioa  with 
the  theocratic  element 

The  authorship  and  age  of  this  historical  trea- 
tise may  admit  of  several  suppositions.  What- 
ever were  the  original  sources,  the  books  are 
evidently  the  composition  of  one  writer.  The 
style  is  generally  uniform  throughout  The 
same  forms  of  expression  are  used  to  denote  the 
same  thing,  «.  g,  the  male  sex  (1  Kings  xiv.  10, 
&c.) ;  the  deatii  of  a  king  (1  Kings  xi.  43,  &c.) ; 
modes  of  allusion  to  the  law  (1  Kings  xi.  13) ; 
fidelity  to  Jehovah  (1  Kings  viii.  63,  &c). 
Similar  idioms  are  ever  recurring,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  uniformity  of  style.  The  sources  whence 
this  historic  information  has  been  derived  have 
been  variously  named.  That  annals  contempo- 
rary with  the  events  which  they  describe  were 
written  in  the  early  period  of  the  Jewish  state, ' 
may  be  at  once  admitted.  Eichhom  supposes 
that  the  sources  of  *  Kings '  were  private  histo* 
rical  works.  Bertholdt,  Havemick,  and  Movers ; 
hold  that  the  books  are  extracts  from  the  public 
annals.  The  inspired  historiographer  refers  his 
readers  to  these  sources  of  evidence  in  such  fkw 
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qotnt  phruef  as  <  the  me  of  the  aeli.'  Sneh  a 
reference  is  made  especially  to  the  sooroes,  when 
other  royal  acts  than  those  narrated  in  the  books 
of  Kinas  are  glanced  at.  These  sources  are 
styled  £e  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  or  Israel.  Similar  phraseology  is  used  in 
Esther  x.  2 ;  vi.  1,  to  denote  the  official  annals  of 
the  Persian  empire.  Pablic  documents  are 
spoken  of  in  the  same  way  (Neh.  xii.  23). 
There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  book 
referred  to  in  this  last  passage  is  that  styled 
Chronicles  in  our  copy  of  the  Scriptures.  So  we 
infer  that  the  *  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings'  so  ofVen  alluded  to,  was  an  authentic 
document,  public  and  official.  Once  indeed  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  work  entitled  '  The  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  Solomon.' 

That  the  pi-ophets  themselves  were  employed 
in  recording  contemporaneous  events  is  evident 
from  2  Chron.  xx.  34;  1  Chron.  xxix.  29.  In 
the  course  of  the  narrative  we  meet  with  many 
instances  of  description,  having  the  freshness  and 
form  of  nature,  and  which  are  apparently  direct 
quotations  from  some  journal,  written  by  one 
who  testified  what  he  had  seen  (1  Kings  xx.  10 ; 
2  Kincs  xii.  1.5;  xiv.  8).  Thus  the  credibility 
of  the  historv  contained  m  these  books  rests  upon 
a  sure  foundation. 

NoW|  the  compiler  from  these  old  documents 
—he  who  shaped  them  into  the  form  they  have 
in  our  present  books  of  KinffS—must  have  lived 
in  a  late  ase.  The  Second  Book  of  Kings  con- 
cludes with  an  account  of  the  liberation  of  Je- 
boiachin,  king  of  Judah,  from  prison  in  Babylon 
—an  event  which,  according  to  Jahn,  happened 
in  the  twenty -sixth,  or,  according  to  Pndeaux, 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Jabn  and  Havernick  place  the  com- 
position of  *  Kings  *  in  the  reign  of  Evil-mero- 
dach ;  and  De  Wette,  towards  the  end  of  the 
Captivity.  Jewish  tradition  makes  Jeremiah  the 
author.  Calmet  ascribes  the  authorship  to  Ezra. 
The  former  opinion,  adopted  by  Grotius,  and 
lately  revindicated  by  Havernick,  certainly  ap- 
pears the  more  probable.  It  explains  the  close 
similarity  of  the  books  of  Kings  and  Jeremiah  in 
spirit,  style,  and  tendency,  more  easily  and  more 
satis&ciorily  than  any  other  conjecture  of  like 
nature.  The  age  of  the  book  of  Kings  may  be 
intermediate  between  the  early  work  of  Samuel 
and  the  later  treatise  of  Chronicles. 

KIR,  a  people  and  country  subject  to  the  As- 
syrian empire,  to  which  the  conquered  Damas- 
cenes were  transplanted  (2  Kings  xvi.  9;  Isa. 
xxii.  6 ;  Amos  i.  5  >,  and  whither  also  the  Ara- 
maeans in  the  east  of  Syria  once  wandered  (Amos 
ix.  7).  This  is  supposed  by  Major  Rennel  to  be 
the  same  country  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
JTtfrdistan  or  Aourdistan.  There  are,  however, 
objections  to  this  view,  which  do  not  apply  so 
strongly  to  the  notion  of  RosenmuUer  and  others, , 
that  it  was  a  tract  on  the  river  Cyrus,  or  rather 
Kuros,  in  Zend  Koro,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and 
runs  into  the  latter  after  being  joined  by  the 
Anixes.  trurjistan,  or  Grusia  (Grusiana),  com- 
monly called  Georgia,  seems  also  to  have  derived 
its  name  fh>m  this  river  Kur,  which  flows 
through  it 
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KIS'JATH.  This  word  means  Umtn  or  ci^, 
and  is  much  used  in  the  formation  of  names  of 
places,  like  our  own  town.  The  following  are  the 
principal  places  distinguished  by  this  term  \-^ 

1.  K^K-JATHAaM  {double  town),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  in  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  as  it  was  possessed  by  the  gigantic 
Emim  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  who  were  expelled  by  the 
Moabites  (Dent  ii.  9,  10),  who  m  their  turn 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Amorites,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  the  Israelites.  Kir-jathaim  was 
then  assigned  to  Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  37 ;  Josh, 
xiii.  19).  But  during  the  Assyrian  exile  the 
Moabites  again  took  possession  of  this  and  other 
towns  (Jer.  xlviii.  1-23 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  9).  Euse- 
bius  places  it  about  half  an  hour  west  of  the 
ruins  of  Medeba.  There  was  another  place  of 
this  name  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (1  Chroo. 
vi.  76). 

2.  KIR'JATH-AR'BA,  the  ancient  name  of 
Hebron,  but  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
(vi.  26)    [Hebron]. 

3.  KIR'JATH-BAAL  {cUy  (f  Baal),  This 
city  is  more  usually  called  Kibjath-jearim. 

4.  KIR'JATH-HU'ZOTH  {cUy  of  streets),  a 
town  in  Moab  (Num.  xxii.  89). 

5.  KIR'JATH-JE'ABIM  {city  rf/orests\  one 
of  the  towns  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17).  It 
was  to  this  place  that  the  ark  was  brought  from 
Bethshemesh,  after  it  had  been  removed  from  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  and  where  it  remained  till 
removed  to  Jerusalem  by  David  (1  Sam.  vii. ;  1 
Chron.  xiii.).  This  was  one  of  the  ancient  sites 
which  were  a^ain  inhabited  after  the  exile  (Ezra 
ii.  25 ;  Neh.  vii.  29).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak 
of  it  as  beins  in  their  dav  a  village  nine  or  ten 
miles  from  Diospolis  (Lydda),  on  the  road  to  Je- 
rusalem. Dr.  Robinson  thinks  it  possible  that  the 
ancient  Kirjath-jearim  may  be  recognised  in  the 
present  Kuryet^el-Enab.  The  close  correspond- 
ence of  name  and  position  seems  to  warrant  this 
conclusion.  This  ^lace  is  that  which  ecclesiastical 
tradition  has  idenufied  with  the  Anathoth  of  Je- 
remiah, which  Dr.  Robinson  refers  to  Anata 
[Anathoth].  It  is  now  a  poor  village,  its  prin- 
cipal buildings  being  an  old  convent  of  the  Mi- 
norites, and  a  Latin  church.  The  latter  is  now 
deserteid,  but  not  in  ruins,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  solidly  constructed  churches 
in  Palestine  (Robinson,  ii.  109;  334-337). 

6.  KIR'JATH-SAN'N  AH  {citif  of  palms ;  Josh. 
XV.  49),  otherwise  Kikjath-sepher  (city  of  the 
book),  a  city  of  the  trilw  of  Judah,  called  also 
Debir,  which  see  (Josh.  xv.  15,  16;  Judg.  i.  11, 
12). 

KIR'-MCAB  (•  the  toall,  stronghold,  or  citadel 
(f  Moab  *),  Isa.  xv.  1 ;  called  also  Kib-haresbtb 
and  KiR-RERES  {brick-jortress ;  Isa.  xvi.  7,  1 1 ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  31),  a  fortified  city  in  the  territory  of 
Moab.  Joram  king  of  Israel  took  the  city,  and 
destroyed  it,  except  the  walls ;  but  it  appears  from 
the  passages  here  cited  that  it  must  have  been  re- 
built before  the  time  of  Isaiah.  Aliulfeda  describes 
Karak  as  a  small  town,  with  a  castle  on  a  high 
hill,  and  remarks  that  it  is  so  strong  that  one 
must  deny  himself  even  the  wish  to  take  it  by 
force.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  when  in 
possession  of  the  Franks,  it  was  invested  by  Sa* 
ladin ;  but  after  lying  before  it  a  month  he  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  The  first  person 
who  visited  the  place  in  modem  times  was  See^ 
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sen,  who  sa^s,  'Karak,  formerlj  a  city  and 
bishop's  dee,  lies  on  the  top  of  the  hill  near  the 
end  of  a  deep  valley,  and  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  lofty  mountaina.  The  hill  is  Tery 
steep,  and  in  many  places  the  sides  ara  quite  per- 
pendicular. The  walls  round  the  town  are  for 
the  most  psMrt  destroyed,  and  Karak  can  at  present 
boast  of  little  more  than  being  a  small  country 
town.  The  castle,  which  is  uninhabitedi  and  in 
a  state  of  great  decay,  waa  formerly  one  of  the 
strongest  in  these  countries.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  consist  of  Mohammedans  and  Greek 
Christians.  The  present  bishop  of  Karak  resides 
at  Jerusalem.  From  this  place  one  enjoys,  by 
looking  down  the  Wady  ICarak,  a  fine  view  of 
part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even  Jerusalem  may 
be  distinctly  seen  in  clear  weather.  The  hill  on 
which  Karak  lies  is  composed  of  limestone  and 
brittle  marl,  with  many  beds  of  blue,  black,  and 
grey  flints.  In  the  neighbouring  rocks  there  are 
a  number  of  curious  grottoes;  in  those  which  are 
under  ground  wheat  is  sometimes  preserved  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.'  A  fhller  account  of  the 
place  is  given  by  Burckhardt,  by  whom  it  was 
next  visited ;  and  another  description  is  furnished 
by  Irby  and  Mangles.  From  their  account  it 
would  seem  that  the  caverns  noticed  by  Seetzen 
were  probably  the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  town. 
We  also  learn  that  the  Christians  of  Karak  (which 
^hey  and  Burckhardt  call  Kerek)  are  nearly  as  nu- 
merous as  the  Turks,  and  boast  of  being  stronger 
and  braver.  They  were,  however,  on  good  terms 
with  the  Turks,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  equal  free- 
dom with  them. 

KISH,  son  of  Ner,  and  &ther  of  King  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

KI'SHON,  a  river  which,  after  traversing  the 
plain  of  Acre,  enters  the  bay  of  the  same  name  at 
Its  south-east  comer.  It  is  celebrated  in  Scrip- 
ture for  the  overthrow  of  the  host  of  Sisera  in  its 
overflowing  stream  (Judg.  iv.  13 ;  v.  21).  It  has 
been  usual  to  trace  the  source  of  this  river  to 
Mount  Tabor ;  but  Dr.  Shaw  affirms  that  in  tra- 
velling along  the  south-eastern  brow  of  Mount 
Carmel,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
sources  of  the  river  Kishon,  three  or  four  of 
which  lie  within  less  than  a  furlong  of  each  other, 
and  are  called  Ras  el-Kishon,  or  Uie  head  of  the 
Kishon.  These  alone,  without  the  lesser  contri- 
butions near  the  sea,  discharge  water  enough  to 
form  a  river  half  as  large  as  the  Isis.  During 
the  rainy  season  all  the  waters  which  fUl  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  Carmel,  or  upon  the  rising 
grounds  to  the  southward,  empty  themselves  into 
it  in  a  number  of  torrents,  at  which  time  it  over- 
flows its  banks,  acquires  a  wonderful  rapiditjr, 
and  carries  all  before  it  It  was  doubtless  m 
such  a  season  that  the  host  of  Sisera  was  swept 
away,  in  attempting  to  ford  it.  But  such  inunda- 
tions are  only  occasional,  and  of  short  duration, 
as  is  indeed  implied  in  the  destruction  in  its 
waters  of  the  fugitives,  who  doubtless  expected 
to  pass  it  safely. 

The  course  of  the  stream,  as  estimated  from  the 
sources  thus  bdicated,  is  not  more  than  seven 
miles.  It  runs  very  briskly  till  within  half  a 
league  of  the  sea ;  but  when  not  augmented  by 
rains,  it  never  falls  intc  the  sea  in  a  full  stream, 
bur  insensibly  percolates  through  a  bank  of  sand, 
which  the  north  winds  have  thpown  up  at  its 
month.    It  was  in  this  state  inat  Shaw  himself 
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ftnnd  it  in  the  month  of  April,  1 733,  when  It  vis 
crossed  by  him. 

Notwithstandinff  Shaw's  contradletion,  the  as- 
sertion that  the  nlishon  derives  its  source  ftt>m 
Mount  Tabor  has  been  repeated  by  modem  tra- 
vellers as  confidently  as  by  their  andent  prede- 
cessors. We  have  had  opportnnitiea  of  seeing 
much  of  streams  similarly  constituted ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  difficnlt  to  reconcile  the  seem- 
ingly conflicting  statements  with  reference  to  the 
Kuhon.  On  fhrther  inquiry,  and  more  extensive 
comparison  of  observations  made  at  di^rent  times 
of  the  year,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
remoter  source  of  the  river  is  really  in  Mount 
Tabor ;  but  that  the  supply  from  this  source  is  cut 
off  in  early  snnuner,  when  it  ceases  to  be  main- 
tained by  rains  or  contributory  torrents ;  whereas 
the  copious  supply  from  the  nearer  springs  at  Ras 
el-Kishon,  with  other  springs  lower  down,  keep  it 
up  fh>m  that  point,  as  a  perennial  stream,  even 
during  the  drought  of  summer.  Thus  daring  one 
part  of  the  yearthe  source  of  the  river  may  appear 
to  be  in  Mount  Tabor,  while  during  another  part 
the  source  of  the  diminished  stream  is  at  Ras  el- 
Kishon. 

The  Scriptural  account  of  the  overthrow  of 
Sisera's  host  manifestly  shows  that  the  stream 
crossed  the  plain,  and  must  have  been  of  oon- 
siderable  size. 

The  transaction  of  the  prophet  Eliiah,  who,  after 
his  sacrifice  on  Carmel,  commanded  the  priests  of 
Baal  to  be  slain  at  the  river  Kishon  (1  Kinss 
xviii.  40),  requires  no  explanation,  seemg  that  it 
took  place  at  the  perennial  lower  stream.  This 
also  explains,  what  has  sometimes  been  asked, 
whence,  in  that  time  of  drought,  the  water  was 
obtained  with  which  the  prophet  innndatcd  his 
altar  and  sacrifice. 

KISS.  Originally  the  act  of  kissing  had  a 
symbolical  character,  and,  though  thisimportmay 
now  be  lost  sight  of,  yet  it  must  be  recognised  the 
moment  we  attempt  to  understand  or  explun  its 
signification.  Acts  speak  no  len,  sometimes  &r 
more  forcibly,  than  words.  In  the  language  of 
action,  a  kiss,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  bringing  into ! 
contact  of  parts  of  the  body  of  two  persons,  was 
naturally  the  expression  and  the  symbol  of  affec- 
tion, regard,  respect,  and  reverence ;  and  if  any  I 
deeper  source  of  its  origin  were  sought  for,  it! 
would,  doubtiess,  be  found  in  the  fondling  and 
caresses  with  which  the  mother  expresses  her  ten- ' 
demess  for  her  babe.  That  the  custom  is  of  very 
early  date  appears  from  Gen.  xxix.  13,  where  we 
read-—*  When  Laban  heard  the  tidings  of  Jacob, 
his  sister's  son,  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced 
him  and  kissed  him,  and  brought  him  to  his  house :' 
the  practice  was  even  then  established  and  recog- 
nised as  a  matter  of  course.  In  Gen.  xxvii.  2e, 
27,  a  kiss  is  a  sign  of  affection  between  a  parent 
and  child.  It  was  also,  as  with  some  modem  na- 
tions, a  token  of  friendship  and  regard  be8U>wed 
when  friends  or  relations  met  or  separated  (Tobit 
vii.  6 ;  X.  12  ;  Luke  vii.  45 ;  xv.  20 ;  Acts  xx.  37 ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  48 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  9).  The  church  of 
Ephesns  wept  sore  at  Paul's  departure,  and  fell 
on  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  When  Orpah  quitted 
Naomi  and  Ruth  ^Ruth  i.  14),  after  the  three  had 
lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept,  she  'kissed  her 
mother-in-law,  but  Ruth  clave  unto  her.'  It  was 
usual  to  kiss  the  mouth  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4;  Exod. 
iv.  27 ;  xviii.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xx.  41 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  SM) 
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or  the  beard,  which  was  then  taken  hold  of  by  the 
hand  (2  Sam.  xz.  9).  Kissing  of  the  feet  was  an 
expression  of  lowly  and  tender  regard  (Luke  vii. 
38).  Kissing  of  the  hand  of  another  appears  to 
be  a  modem  practice :  the  passage  of  Job  xxxi. 
21,  *  Or  my  month  hath  kissed  my  hand,'  is  not 
in  point,  and  refers  to  idolatrous  usages,  namely, 
the  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  was  the 
custom  to  throw  kisses  towards  the  images  of  the 
gods,  and  towards  the  sun  and  moon  (1  Kings 
xix.  18 ;  Hosea  xiii.  2).  'rhe  kissing  of  princes 
was  a  token  of  homage  (Ps.  ii.  12;  1  Sam.  x.  1). 
Xenophon  says  that  it  was  a  national  custom  with 
the  Persians  to  kiss  whomsoever  they  honoured. 
Kissing  the  feet  of  princes  was  a  token  of  subjec- 
tion and  obedience  *,  which  was  sometimes  carried 
90  far  that  the  print  of  the  foot  received  the  kiss, 
so  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  very  dust 
had  become  sacred  by  the  royal  tread,  or  that  the 
subject  was  not  worthy  to  salute  even  the  prince's 
foot,  but  was  content  to  kiss  the  earth  itself  near 
or  on  which  he  trod  (Isa.  xlix.  i8 ;  Micah  vii.  1 7 ; 
Ps.  Ixxii.  9).  The  Rabbins,  in  the  meddlesome, 
scrupulous,  and  falsely  delicate  spirit  which  ani- 
mated much  of  what  they  wrote,  did  not  permit 
more  than  three  kinds  of  kisses,  the  kiss  or  reve- 
rence, of  reception,  and  of  dismissal. 

The  peculiar  tendency  of  the  Christian  religion 
to  encourage  honour  towards  all  men,  as  men,  to 
foster  and  develop  the  softer  affections,  and,  in 
the  trying  condition  of  the  early  church,  to  make 
its  members  intimately  known  one  to  another, 
and  unite  them  in  the  closest  bonds,  led  to  the 
observance  of  kisdng  as  an  accompaniment  of 
that  social-  worship  which  took  its  origin  in  the 
very  cradle  of  our  religion.  Hence  the  exhorta- 
tion— *  Salute  each  other  with  a  holy  kiss'  (Rom. 
xvi.  16  ;  see  also  1  Cor.  xvi.  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12 ; 
1  Thess.  V.  26 ;  in  1  Pet  v.  14,  it  is  termed  *a 
kiss  of  charity').  The  observance  was  continued 
in  later  days,  and  has  not  ^et  wholly  disap- 
peared, though  the  peculiar  circumstances  have 
vanished  which  gave  propriety  and  emphasis  to 
such  an  expression  of  brotherly  love  and  Chris- 
tian iViendship. 

KITE.    [Glede.1 

KNEADInG-TROUGHS.    [Bbead.] 

KCVHATH  {assembly),  son  of  Levi,  and  fether 
of-Amram,  Izhar,  Hebron,  and  Uzziel  (Gen. 
xlvi.  11).  The  descendants  of  Kohath  formed 
one  of  the  three  ^eat  divisioas  of  the  Levitical 
tribe.  This  division  contained  the  priestly  £Eunily 
which  was  descended  from  Aaron,  the  son  of 
Amram.  In  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  as 
settled  in  the  wilderness,  the  Kohathites  had  the 
distinguished  charge  of  bearing  the  ark  and  the 
sacred  vessels  (Exod.  vi.  16  ;  Num.  iv.  4-6). 

KCPHER,  or  Copher,  occurs  twice  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon  (i.  14;  iv.  13),  and  is  iu  both 
places  translated  camphire  in  the  Authorized 
Version.  It  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a 
bunch  of  grapes  (Botrtts  kophcr\  also  camphor. 
The  word  camphire  is  the  old  mode  of  spelling 
camphor,  but  this  substance  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  ancient  commerce ;  at  least 
we  cannot  adduce  any  proof  that  it  was  so.  The 
word  Kopher  closely  resembles  the  Greek  Kupros, 
usually  written  Cypros,  Indeed,  as  has  been 
observed,  it  is  the  same  word,  with  the  Greek 
pronunciation  and  termination.  Mariti  remarks, 
that  *  the  shrub  known  in  the  Hebrew  langu»ge 
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by  the  name  of  kopher  is  common  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  and  thence  had  its  Latin  name :'  also, 
that  *  the  Botrus  Cypri  has  been  supposed  to  be 
a  kind  of  rare  and  exquisite  grapes,  transplanted 
from  Cyprus  to  Engaddi;  but  the  Botrus  is 
known  to  the  natives  of  Cyprus  as  an  odoriferous 
shrub  called  henna,  or  alkanna.*  This  identity 
is  now  universally  acknowledged:  the  Ku^os, 
therefore,  must  have  been  Latcsonia  inermis,  as 
the  Hinna  of  the  Arabs  is  well  known  to  be.  If 
we  examine  the  works  of  Oriental  travellers  and 
naturalists,  we  shall  find  that  this  plant  is  uni- 
versally esteemed  in  Eastern  countries,  and 
appears  to  have  been  so  from  the  earliest  times, 
both  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers 
and  the  colouring  properties  of  its  leaves. 


S84.    [LawionU  inennb.] 

Thus  Rauwolff,  when  at  Tripoli,  *  found  there 
anodier  tree,  not  unlike  unto  our  privet,  by  the 
Arabians  called  Alcana,  or  Henna,  and  by  the 
Grecians,  in  their  vulgar  tongue,  Schenna,  which 
they  have  from  E^pt,  where,  but  above  all  in 
Cayre,  they  grow  m  abundance.  The  Turks  and 
Moors  nurse  these  up  with  great  care  and  dili- 
gence, because  of  their  sweet-smelling  flowers. 
They  also,  as  I  am  informed,  keep  their  leaves 
^11  winter,  which  leaves  they  powder  and  mix 
with  the  juice  of  citrons,  and  stain  therewith 
affainst  great  holidays  the  hair  and  nails  of  their 
children  of  a  red  colour,  which  colour  may  per- 
haps  be  seen  with  us  on  the  manes  and  tails  of 
Turkish  horses.'  This  custom  of  dyeing  the 
nails  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet,  of  an  iron-rust  colour,  with  henna,  exists 
throughout  the  East,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Ganges,  as  well  as  in  Northern  Africa.  In 
some  parts  the  practice  is  not  confined  to  women 
and  children,  but  is  also  followed  bj  men,  espe- 
cially in  Persia.  In  dyeing  the  beard,  the  hair 
is  turned  to  red  by  this  application,  which  is  then 
changed  to  black  by  a  i>reparation  of  indi^.  In 
dyeing  the  hair  of  children,  and  the  tails  and 
manes  of  horses  and  asses,  the  process  is  allowea 
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to  stop  a1  the  red  colour  which  the  hama  pro- 
duces, la  reference  to  this  jiniversal  practice  of 
the  East,  Dr.  Harris  observes  that '  the  expression 
iu  Deut.  xxi.  12,  '*pare  her  nails,"  tdrj  perhaps 
rather  mean  "  adorn  her  nails,"  and  imjply  the 
antiquity  of  this  practice.  This  is  a  universal 
custom  m  Egypt,  and  not  to  conform  to  it  would 
be  considered  indecent  It  seems  to  have  been 
practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  for  the  nails 
of  tlie  mummies  are  most  commonly  of  a  reddish 
hue.'  Seeing,  then,  that  the  henna  is  so  uni- 
versally admired  in  the  East,  both  on  account  of 
the  fragrance  of  its  flowers  and  the  dye  yielded 
by  its  leaves,  and  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  Cypros  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  this  word  is  so 
similar  to  the  kopher  of  the  Hebrews,  there  is 
every  probability  of  this  last  beinp;  the  henna  of 
the  Arabs,  Lawtonia  alba  of  botanists. 

KO'RAH  (tc«),  a  Levite,  son  of  Izhar,  the 
brother  of  Amram,  the  fitther  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  who  were  therefore  cousins  to  Korah 
(Ezod.  vi.  21).  From  this  near  relationship  we 
may,  with  tolerable  certainty,  conjecture,  that 
the  source  of  the  discontent  which  led  to  the  steps 
afterwards  taken  by  this  unhappy  man,  lay  in 
his  jealousy  that  the  high  honours  and  privileges 
of  the  priesthood,  to  which  he,  who  remainea  a 
simple  Levlte,  might,  apart  from  the  divine  ap- 
pointment, seem  to  have  had  as  good  a  claim, 
should  have  been  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
family  of  Aaron.  When  to  this  was  added  the 
civil  authority  of  Moses,  the  whole  power  orer 
the  nation  would  seem  to  him  to  have  been  en- 
grossed by  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  Amram. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings  he  or- 
ganized a  conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  redressing 
what  appeared  to  him  the  evil  and  injostioe  of 
this  arrangement  Dathan,  Abiram,  and  On, 
the  chief  persons  who  joined  him,  were  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben ;  but  he  was  also  supported  by 
many  more  from  other  tribes,  making  up  the 
number  of  250,  men  of  name,  rank,  and  influence, 
all  who  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the 
families  of  which  uiey  were  the  heads.  The 
private  object  of  Korah  was  apparently  his  own 
aggrandizement,  but  his  ostensible  object  was  the 
ceneral  good  of  the  people;  and  it  is  perhaps 
firom  want  of  attention  to  this  distinction  that 
the  transaction  has  not  been  well  understood. 
The  design  seems  to  have  been  made  acceptable 
to  a  large  body  of  the  nation,  on  the  ground  that 
the  first-born  of  Israel  had  been  deprived  of 
their  sacerdotal  birthright  in  fkvour  of  the  Levites, 
while  the  Levites  themselves  announced  that  the 
priesthood  had  been  conferred  by  Moses  (as  they 
considered)  on  his  own  brother's  family,  in  pre- 
ference to  those  who  had  equal  claims ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  Reubenites  may  have 
considered  the  opportunity  a  favourable  one  for 
the  recovery  of  their  birthright— the  double 
portion  and  civil  pre-eminence— which  had  been 
forfeited  by  them  and  given  to  Joseph. 

The  leading  conspirators  having  organized 
their  plans,  repaired  in  a  body  to"  Moses  and 
Aaron,  boldly  charged  them  with  their  usurpa- 
tions, and  required  them  to  lay  down  their  ill- 
gotten  power.  Moses  no  sooner  heard  this  than 
he  fell  on  h»  flice,  confounded  at  the  enormity  of 
so  outrageou3  a  revolt  against  a  system  framed  so 
carefully  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  He  left 
the  matter  in  the  Lord's  hands,  and  desired  them 
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to  oome  on  the  morrow,  provided  with  oensefs  ibr 
incense,  Oiat  the  Lord  himself,  by  some  manifeat 
token,  might  make  known  his  wAl  in  this  great 
matter.  As  this  order  was  particularly  addressed 
to  the  rebellious  Levites,  the  Reubenites  left  the 
place,  and  when  afterwards  called  back  by  Moses, 
returned  a  very  insolent  refusal,  charging  him 
with  having  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of 
E^ypt  under  false  pretences, '  to  kill  them  in  the 
wilderness.' 

The  next  day  Korah  and  his  company  appeared 
before  the  tabernacle,  attended  by  a  multitude 
of  people  out  of  the  general  body  of  the  tribes. 
Then  tne  Shekinah,  or  symbol  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, which  abode  between  the  cherubim,  ad- 
vanced to  the  entrance  of  the  sacred  fiibric,  and  a 
voice  therefrom  commanded  Moses  and  Aaron  to 
stand  apart,  lest  they  should  share  in  the  destruc- 
tion which  awsdted  the  whole  congregation.  On 
hearinff  these  awful  words  the  brothers  fell  on 
their  mces,  and,  by  strong  intercession,  moved 
the  Lord  to  oon^ie  his  wrath  to  the  leaders  in 
the  rebellion,  and  spare  their  unhappy  dupes. 
The  latter  were  then  ordered  to  separate  them- 
selves from  their  leaders  and  from  the  tents  in 
which  they  dwelt  The  terrible  menace  involved 
in  this  direction  had  its  weight,  and  the  command 
was  obeyed;  and  after  Moses  had  appealed  to 
what  was  to  happen  as  a  proof  of  the  authority 
by  which  he  actcni,  the  earth  opened,  and  received 
and  closed  over  the  tents  of  Korah,  Dathan,  aud 
Abiram.  The  Reubenite  conspirators  were  in 
their  tents,  and  perished  in  them;  and  at  the 
same  instant  Korah  and  his  250,  who  were  offer- 
ing incense  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  were 
destroved  by  a  fire  which  '  came  out  from  the 
Lord ;  that  is,  most  probably,  in  this  case,  from 
out  of  the  cloud  in  which  his  presence  dwelt. 
The  censers  which  they  had  used  were  afterwards 
made  into  plates,  to  form  an  outer  covering  to 
the  altar,  and  thus  became  a  standing  monument 
of  this  awful  transaction  (Num.  zvi.).  On,  al- 
though named  in  the  first  instance  along  with 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  does  not  further  appear 
either  in  the  rebellion  or  its  punishment  It  is 
hence  supposed  that  he  repented  in  time:  and 
Abendana  and  other  Rabbinical  writers  allege 
that  his  wife  prevailed  upon  him  to  abandon  the 
cause. 

It  might  be  supposed  from  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive that  the  entire  families  of  the  conspirators 
perished  in  the  destruction  of  their  tents.  Doubt- 
less all  who  were  in  the  tents  perished ;  but  as 
the  descendants  of  Korah  afterwards  became  emi- 
nent in  the  Levitical  service,  it  is  clear  that  his 
sons  were  spared.  They  were  probably  living  in 
separate  tents,  or  were  among  tnose  who  sundered 
themselves  from  the  conspirators  at  the  command 
of  Moses.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
sons  of  Korah  were  children  when  their  father 
perished.  The  Korahites  were  appointed  by 
David  to  the  office  of  guarding  the  doors  of  the 
temple,  and  of  singing  praises.  They,  in  fact, 
occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  the  choral  ser- 
vice of  the  temple,  and  several  of  the  Psalms 
(xlii.  xliv.-xlix.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxvii.  Ixxxviii.) 
are  inscribed  to  them.  Heman,  the  master  of 
song  under  David,  was  of  this  fhmily,  and  his 
genealogy  is  traced  through  Korah  up  to  Levi 
(lChron.vi.31-58> 
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LA'BAN,  son  of  Bethnd,  and  grandson  of 
Nahor,  brother  of  Rebekah,  and  father  of  Jacob's 
two  wiyes.  Leah  and  Rachel  [Jacob]. 

LA'CHISH,  a  city  in  the  sooth  of  Jadah,  in 
the  plain  between  Adoraim  and  Azekah  ( Jofih.  z. 
3,  5,  31 ;  XT.  39).  It  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  zi.  9),  and  seems  after  that 
time  to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  having  for  a 
time  bruved  the  assaults  of  the  Assyrian  army 
under  Sennacherib  (2  Kin^  xviii.  17;  zix.  8; 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  9).  Eosebius  and  Jerome  place 
it  seven  Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  to- 
wards the  south.  There  has  not  been  any  more 
recent  notice  of  the  place,  and  no  modem  vestige 
of  the  name  or  site  has  been  discovered. 

LA'lSn.    [Dan.] 

LAKES.    [Palestivs.] 

LA'MECH,  son  of  Methnsael,  and  &ther  of 
Jabal,  Jubal,  Tubal-cab,  and  Naamah  (Gen.  iv. 
18,  24»  &c.).  He  is  recorded  to  have  taken  two 
wires,  Adah  and  Zillah ;  and  there  appears  no 
reason  why  the  &ct  should  have  been  mentioned, 
unless  to  point  him  out  as  the  aatbor  of  the  evil 
practice  of  polygamy.  The  manner  in  which  the 
sons  of  Lamech  distinguished  themselves  as  the 
inventors  of  useful  arts,  is  mentioned  under  their 
several  names.  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  Lamech  is  the  poetical 
address  which  he  is  very  abruptly  introduced  as 
making  to  his  wives.  This  is  not  only  remark- 
able .  in  itself,  but  is  the  first  and  most  andent 
piece  of  poetry  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  and, 
indeed,  the  only  example  of  Antediluvian  poetry 
extant: — 

<  Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice  I 

Wives  of  Lamech,  receive  my  speech  I 

If  I  slew  a  man  to  my  wounding. 
And  a  youig  man — to  my  hurt: 

If  Cain  was  avenged  seven  times, 
Then  Lamech — seventy  times  seven.' 

This  exhibits  the  parallelism  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  development  of 
which  belongs  to  another  article  [Poetry].  It 
has  all  the  appearance  of  an  extract  from  an  old 
poem,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  to  the  time  of  Moses.  It  is 
very  dimcnlt  to  discover  to  what  it  refers,  and 
the  best  explanation  can  be  nothing  more  than  a 
conjecture.  So  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  it 
would  st'em  to  be,  as  Bishop  Lowth  explains,  an 
apology  for  committing  homicide,  in  his  own  de- 
fence, upon  some  man  who  had  violentiy  assaulted 
him,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  struck  and  wounded 
him :  and  he  opposes  a  homicide  of  this  nature 
to  the  wilful  and  inexcusable  fkratricide  of  Cain. 
Under  this  view  Lamech  would  appear  to  have 
intended  to  comfort  his  wives  by  tne  assurance 
that  he  was  really  exposed  to  no  danger  from 
this  act,  and  that  any  attempt  upon  his  life  on 
the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased  would  not 
fail  to  bring  down  upon  them  the  severest  ven- 
geance. 

2.  LAMECH,  son  of  Methuselah,  and  father 
of  Noah  (Gen.  v.  28-31). 

LAMENTATIONS.  This  book  is  called  by 
the  Hebrews,  '  how,'  from  the  first  word  of  the 
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book ;  but  sometimes  they  call  it  *  ^ftirs,'  or  '  1«- 
mentation,*  in  allusion  to  the  mournful  characroi 
of  the  work,  of  which  one  would  conceive,  sayf 
Bishop  Lowth,  *  that  every  letter  was  written 
with  a  tear,  every  word  the  sound  of  a  broken 
heart'  From  this,  or  rather  from  the  translation 
of  it  in  the  Septuagint,  comes  our  tide  of  La- 
mentations. 

The  ascription  of  the  Lamentations  in  th6  title 
is  of  no  authority  in  itself,  but  its  correctness  has 
never  been  doubted.  The  style  and  manner  of 
the  book  are  those  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  circum- 
stances alluded  to,  those  by  which  he  is  known  to 
have  been  surrounded.  This  reference  of  the- 
Lamentations  to  Jeremiah  occurs  in  the  intro- 
ductory verse  which  is  found  in  the  Septuagint  :-- 
*  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  Israel  had  been  car- 
ried away  captive,  and  Jerusalem  was  become 
desolate,  that  Jeremiah  sat  weepinff,  and  lamented 
with  this  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and  said.' 

It  is  disputed  whether  or  not  this  verse  existed 
in  the  Hebrew  copies  from  which  the  translation 
of  the  Seventy  was  made.  We  are  certainly  not 
bound  by  its  authority  if  disposed  to  question  the 
conclusion  which  it  supports.  But  it  at  least 
shows  the  opinion  which  prevailed  as  to  the 
author,  and  the  occasion  of  the  book,  at  the  time 
the  translation  was  made.  That  opinion  is  now 
all  but  universally  acquiesced  in.  It  is  adopted 
by  nearly  all  commentators,  who,  as  they  pro- 
ceed through  the  book,  find  tiiat  they  cannot  fol- 
low out  the  details  on  any  other  supposition.  We 
may,  under  this  view,  regpard  the  two  first  chap- 
ters as  occupied  chiefly  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  siege,  and  those  immediately  following  that 
event  In  the  third  the  prophet  deplores  the 
calamities  and  persecutions  to  which  he  had  him- 
self been  exposed :  the  fourth  refers  to  the  ruin 
and  desolation  of  the  ci^,  and  the  unhappy  lot 
of  Zedekiah ;  and  the  fifth  and  last  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  prayer  in  the  name,  or  on  behalf  o^  the 
Jews  in  their  dispersion  and  captivity.  As  Jere 
miah  himself  was  eventually  compelled  to  with- 
draw into  Egypt  much  against  his  will  (Jer. 
xiiii.  6),  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  last  chap- 
ter was  possibly  written  there.  Pareau  refers 
chap.  i.  to  Jer.  xxxvii.  5,  sqq. ;  chap.  iii.  to  Jer. 
xxxviii.  2,  sqq.;  chap.  iv.  to  Jer.  xxxix.  1,  sqq., 
and  2  Kings  xxv.  1,  sqq. ;  chap.  ii.  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  and  temple ;  chap.  v.  is  admitted 
to  be  the  Utest,  and  to  refer  to  the  time  after  that 
event  Ewald  says  that  the  situation  is  the  same 
throughout,  and  only  the  time  different  In 
chaps,  i.  and  ii.  we  find  sorrow  without  consola- 
tion ;  in  chap.  iii.  consolation  for  the  poet  him- 
self; in  chap.  iv.  the  lamentation  is  renewed  with 
greater  violence ;  but  soon  the  whole  people,  as  if 
urged  by  their  own  spontaneous  impulse.  Ml  to 
weeping  and  hoping. 

Dr.  Blayney,  regarding  both  the  date  and 
occasion  of  the  Lamentations  as  established  by 
the  internal  evidence,  adds,  *  Nor  can  we  admire 
too  much  the  flow  of  that  full  and  graoefnl  pa- 
thetic eloquence,  in  which  the  author  poors  out 
the  effusions  of  a  patriotic  heart  ana  piously 
weeps  over  the  ruins  of  his  venerable  country.' 
'  Never,'  says  an  unquestionable  judge  of  these 
matters,  *  was  there  a  more  rich  and  elegant  va- 
riety of  beautiful  images  and  adjuncts,  arranged 
together  within  so  small  a  compass,  nor  moif 
happily  chosen  and  applied/ 
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In  the  ancient  copies  this  book  is  snpposed  to 
have  occupied  the  place  which  is  now  assigned 
to  it,  after  Jeremiah.  Indeed,  from  the  manner 
;  in  which  Josephns  reckons  up  the  books  of  the 
I  Old  Testament,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Jere- 
I  miah  and  it  originally  formed  but  one  book.  In 
the  Bible  now  u»Bd  by  the  Jews,  however,  the  book 
of  Lamentations  stands  in  the  Hagiographa,  and 
among  the  five  Megilloth,  or  books  of  Ruth, 
Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Solomon's  Song.  They 
believe  that  it  was  not  written  by  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  but  by  the  spirit  of  God  (between 
which  they  make  a  distinction),  and  give  this 
as  a  reason  for  not  placing  it  among  the  prophets. 
It  is  read  in  their  synagogues  on  the  ninth  of 
the  month  Ab,  which  is  a  fast  for  the  destruction 
of  the  holy  city. 

LAMP.  Lamps  are  Tery  often  meutioned  in 
Scripture;  but  there  la  nothing  to  give  any 
notion  of  their  form.    Almost  the  only  fact  we 


From  the  fkct  that  lamps  were  carried  in  die 
pitchers  of  Gideon's  soldiers,  from  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  march,  they  were  Uken  out,  and  borne 
in  the  hand  (Judg.  viL  16,  20),  we  may  with 
certainty  infer  that  the^  were  not,  like  many  of 
the  classical  lamps,  entirely  open  at  top,  but  fo 
shaped  that  the  oil  could  not  easily  be  spilled. 


ttS.    [Egyptian  Lunpt.] 

ean  gather  is,  that  Testable  oils  were  burnt  in 
them,  and  especially,  if  not  exclusively,  olive-oil. 
This,  of  the  nnest  quality,  was  the  oil  used  in  the 
seven  lamps  of  the  Tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvii.  30). 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  while  the  golden 
candlestick,  or  rather  candelabrum,  is  so  mi- 
nutely described,  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  shape, 
or  even  the  material,  of  the  lamps  (Exod.  xxv. 
37).  ITiis  was,  perhaps,  because  they  were  to  be 
of  the  common  forms,  already  familiarly  known 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  same  probably  which 
were  used  in  Egypt,  which  they  had  just  quitted. 
They  were  in  this  instance  doubtless  of  gold, 
although  metal  is  scarcely  the  best  substance  for 
a  lamp.  The  golden  candlestick  may  also  sug- 
gest, that  lamps  in  ordinary  use  were  placed  on 
stands,  and  where  more  than  one  was  required, 
on  stands  with  two  or  more  branches.  The 
modem  Orientals,  who  are  satisfied  with  very 
little  light  in  their  rooms,  use  stands  of  brass  or 
wood,  on  which  to  raise  the  lamps  to  a  sufficient 
height  above  the  floor  on  which  they  sit  Such 
stands  are  shaped  not  unlike  a  tall  candlestick, 
spreading  out  at  the  top.  Sometimes  the  lamps 
are  placed  on  brackets  against  the  wall,  made 
for  tne  purpose,  and  often  upon  stools.  Doubt- 
less the  same  contrivances  were  employed  by  the 


tS6.    [Clutioil  LunpB.J 

This  was  remarkably  the  case  in  the  Egyptian 
spcdmens,  and  is  not  rare  in  the  classical. 
Gideon's  lamps  must  also  have  had  handles;  bnt 
that  the  Hebrew  lamps  were  always  furnished 
with  handles  we  are  not  bound  to  infer:  in 
Egypt  we  find  lamps  both  with  and  without 
himdles. 

Although  the  lamp-oils  of  the  Hebrews  were 
exclusively  vegetable,  it  is  probable  that  animal 
fkt  was  used,  as  it  is  at  present  by  the  Western 
Asiatics,  by  bemg  placed  in  a  kind  of  lamp^  and 
burnt  by  means  of  a  wick  inserted  In  it  This 
we  have  often  witnessed  in  districts  where  oil- 
yielding  plants  are  not  common. 

Cotton  wicks  afre  now  used  throughout  Asia ; 
but  the  Hebrews,  like  the  Egyptians,  probably 
employed  the  outer  and  coarser  fibre  of  flax; 
ana  perhaps  linen  yam,  if  the  Kabbins  are  cor- 
rect in  alleging  that  the  linen  dresses  of  the 
priests  were  unravelled  when  old,  to  ihmish 
wicks  for  the  sacred  lamps  [Candlestick]. 

It  seems  that  the  Hebrews,  like  the  modem 
Orientals,  were  accustomed  to  bum  lamps  over- 
night in  their  chambers ;  and  this  practice  may 
appear  to  give  point  to  the  expression  of  *  outer 
darkness,'  which  re^tedly  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  (Matt  viii.  12 ;  xxii.  13) :  the  force  is 
greater,  however,  when  the  contrast  implied  in 
the  term  outer  is  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
effect  produced  by  sudden  expulsion  into  the  dark- 
ness of  night  from  a  chamber  highly  illuminated 
for  an  entertainment  This  custom  of  Imraing 
lamps  at  night,  with  the  effect  produced  by  their 

foing  out  or  being  extinguished,  supplies  various 
gures  to  the  sacred  writers  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17 ; 
Prov.  xiii.  9 ;  xx.  20).  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  keeping  up  of  a  lamp's  light  is  used  as  a 
symbol  of  enduring  and  unbroken  snooesdon  (1 
Kings  xi.  36;  xv.  4;  Ps.  cxxxii.  17\ 

It  appears  from  Matt  xxv.  1,  that  the  Jewv 
used  lamps  and  torches  in  their  marriage  oere- 


LANTERN 

monies,  or  ntber  whem  the  bridegroom  earoe  to 
condact  home  the  bride  by  night  This  is  still 
the  custom  in  those  parts  of  the  East  where,  on 
accoant  of  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  bridal  pro* 
cessiou  takes  place  in  the  night-time.  The  con- 
nection of  lamps  and  torches  with  marriage 
ceremonies,  it  may  be  observed,  is  still  preserved 
in  Western  Asia,  even  where  it  is  no  longer  usual 
to  bring  home  the  bride  by  night  During  two, 
or  three,  or  more  nights  preceding  the  wedding, 
the  street  or  quarter  in  which  the  bridegroom 
lives  is  illuminated  with  chandeliers  and  lanterns, 
or  with  lanterns  and  small  lamps  suspended  from 
cords  drawn  across  from  the  bridegroom's  and 
several  other  houses  on  each  side  to  the  houses 
opposite;  and  several  small  silk  flags,  each  of 
two  colours,  generally  red  and  green,  are  attached 
to  other  cords.  Lamps  of  this  kind  are  some- 
times hung  over  doors.  There  are  some  indica^ 
tions  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  lamps  of 
gUss;  and,  if  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Jews  also  might  not  have  had  them,  especially  as 
this  material  is  more  proper  for  lamps  intended 
to  be  hung  up,  and  therefore  to  cast  their  light 
down  from  above.  The  Jews  certainly  used 
lamps  in  other  festivals  besides  those  of  marriage. 
If  tois  custom  had  not  been  so  general  in  tne 
ancient  and  modern  East,  it  mi«it  have  been 
supposed  that  the  Jews  adopted  it  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, who,  according  to  Herodotus,  had  a  *  Feast 
of  Lamps,'  which  was  celebrated  at  Sais,  and, 
indeed,  throughout  the  country  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year.  The  description  which  the 
historian  gives  of  the  lamps  employed  on  this 
occasion,  strictly  applies  to  those  in  modem  use 
already  described,  and  the  concurrence  of  both 
these  sources  of  illustration  strengthens  the  pro- 
bable analogy  of  Jewish  usage.  He  speaks  of 
them  as  *  small  vases  filled  with  salt  and  olive-oil, 
in  which  the  wick  floated,  and  burnt  during  the 
whole  night'  It  does  not  indeed  appear  of  what 
materials  these  vases  were  made;  but  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  them  to  have  been  of  gl&ss. 

The  later  Jews  had  even  something  like  this 
feast  among  themselves.  A  *  Feast  of  Lamps' 
was  held  every  year  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
month  Chisleu.  It  was  founded  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabceus  in  celebration  of  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  worship,  and  has  ever  since  been  observed 
by  the  lighting  up  of  lamps  or  candles  on  that 
day  in  sil  the  countries  of  their  dispersion. 
Other  Orientals  have  at  this  day  a  similar  feast, 
of  which  the  *  Feast  of  Lanterns'  among  the 
Chinese  Ls,  perhaps,  the  best  known. 

LANGUAGE.    [Tongues,  Confusion  of.] 

LANTERN.  This  word  occurs  only  in  John 
xviii.  3,  where  the  party  of  men  which  went  out 
of  Jerusalem  to  apprehend  Jesus  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane  is  described  as  being  provided 
*  with  lantenu  and  torches.*  In  the  article  Lmp 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  Jewish  lantern,  or, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  lamp-frame,  was  similar  to 
that  now  in  use  among  the  Orientals. 

As  the  streets  of  Eastern  towns  are  not  lighted 
at  night,  and  never  were  so,  lanterns  are  UMd  to 
an  extent  not  known  among  us.  Such,  doubtless, 
was  also  formerly  the  case ;  and  it  is  therefore 
remarkable  that  the  only  trace  of  a  lantern  which 
the  Egyptian  monuments  offer,  is  that  contained 
in  the  present  engraving  (No.  227).  In  this  case 
it  seems  to  be  borne  by  the  uighi-watcht  or  civic 
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guard,  and  is  shaped  like  those  in 

among  ourselves.    A  similar  lantern  is  at  this 


day  used  in  Persia,  and  perhaps  docs  not  mate* 
rially  differ  from  those  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
More  common  at  present  in  Western  Asia  is  a 
large  folding  lantern  of  waxen  cloth  strained 
over  rings  of  wire,  with  a  top  and  bottom  of 
tinned  copper.  It  is  usually  about  two  feet  long 
by  nine  mches  in  diameter,  and  is  carried  by 
servants  before  their  masters,  who  often  pay 
visits  to  their  friends  at  or  after  supper-time. 
In  many  Eastern  towns  the  municipal  law  for- 
bids any  one  to  be  in  the  streets  after  nightfidl 
without  a  lantern. 

LAODICEA.  There  were  four  places  of  this 
name,  which  it  may  be  well  to  distinguish,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  bein^  confounded 
with  one  another.  The  first  was  in  the  western 
part  of  Phrygia,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia ;  the 
second,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  same  country, 
denominated  Laodicea  Combnsta ;  the  third,  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  called  Laodicea  ad  Mare,  and 
serving  as  the  port  of  Aleppo ;  and  the  fourth,  in 
the  same  country,  called  Laodicea  ad  Libanum, 
from  its  proximitv  to  that  mountain.  The  third 
of  these,  that  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  was  destroyed 
by  the  great  earthquake  of  Aleppo  in  August, 
1822,  and  at  the  time  of  that  event  was  supposed 
by  manv  to  be  the  Laodicea  of  Scripture,  al- 
though m  fact  not  less  than  four  hundred  miles 
from  it  But  the  first  named,  lying  on  the  con- 
fines of  Phrygia  and  Lydja,  about  fbrty  miles 
east  of  Ephesus,  is  the  only  Laodicea  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  and  is  that  one  of  the  *  seven 
churches  in  Asia'  to  which  St  John  was  com- 
missioned to  deliver  the  awful  warning  contained 
m  Rev.  iii.  14-19.  The  fhlfilment  of  this  warn- 
ing is  to  be  sought,  as  we  take  it,  in  the  histor}- 
of  the  Christian  church  which  existed  in  tlia* 
city,  and  not  in  the  stone  and  mortar  of  the  city 
itself;  for,  although  it  is  true  that  the  city  is 
utterly  ruined,  it  b  not  the  city,  but '  (he  church 
of  the  Laodioeans,'  which  is  denounced. 

Laodicea  was  the  capital  of  Greater  Phrygia 
and  a  very  considerable  city  at  the  time  it  was 
named  in  Scripture ;  but  the  frequency  of  earth- 
(|uakes,  to  which  this  district  has  always  been 
liable,  demolished,  some  ages  after,  great  part  of 
the  city,  destroyed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
eventually  obliged  the  remainder  to  abandoo  the 
spot  altogether. 


;  M6  LAPWING 

I 

LAodieea  IS  now  a  dewrted  place,  called  bj  tiie 
Turks  Eski-luMar  (  Old  Castle).  Prom  its  nuns, 
Laodicea  seems  to  have  been  situated  upon  six  or 
seven  hills,  taking  up  a  large  extent  of  ground. 
To  the  nordi  and  north-east  runs  the  river  Lycus, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant;  but  nearer  it 
is  watered  by  two  small  streams,  the  Asopus  and 
Caprus,  the  one  to  the  west,  and  the  other  to  the 
south-east,  both  passing  into  the  Lycus,  which 
last  flows  into  the  Mosander. 

Laodicea  preserves  great  remains  of  its  import- 
ance as  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of 
.  Asia  under  the  emperors ;  namely,  a  stadium,  in 
uncommon  preservation,  three  theatres,  one  of 
which  is  450  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  ruins  of 
;  several  other  buildings.    Col.  Leake  says :  *  There 
are  few  ancient  sites  more  likely  than  Laodicea 
i  to  preserve  many  curious  remains  of  antiquity 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  its  opulence,  and 
the  earthquakes  to  which  it  was  subject,  rendering 
it  probable  that  valuable  works  of  art  were  often 
,  there  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  public  and 
i  private  edifices.*  ^ 

I  LAPWING.  The  original  word  thus  rendered 
i  in  our  version  has  b^n  surmised  to  mean 
,  *■  double-crest;'  and  is  supposed  on  good  pounds 
I  to  mean  the  hoopoe,  rather  than  the  lapwing. 


SSS.  [Hoopoe.] 


The  hoopoe  is  not  uncommon  in  Palestine  at 
this  day,  and  was  from  remote  ages  a  bird  of 
mystery.    The  summit  of  the  augural  rod  is  said 
to  have  been  carved  in  the  form  of  a  hoopoe's 
head ;  and  one  of  the  kind  is  still  used  by  Indian 
gosseins,  and  even  Armenian  bishops,  attention 
being  no  doubt  drawn  to  the  bird  by  its  pecu- 
liarly arranged  black  and  white  bars  upon  a 
delicate  vinous  fkwn-colonr,  and  fbrthcr  embel- 
i  lished  with  a  beautiful  fau-shaped  crest  of  the 
I  same  colour,  tipped  with  white  and  black.    Its 
I  appellations  in  all  languages  appear  to  be  either 
i  imitations  of  the  bird's  voice  or  indications  of  its 
I  filthy  habits ;  which,  however,  modem  ornitho- 
logists deny,  or  do  not  notice.     In  Egypt  these 
birds  are  numerous;    forming,   probably,   two 
species,    the   one   permanently    resident   about 
!  human  habitations,  the  other  miffratoi7,  and  the 
'  same  that  visits  Europe.    The  latter  wades  in 
the  mud  when  the  Nile  has  subsided,  and  seeks 
'  for  worms  and  insects ;  and  the  former  is  known 
to  rear  its  young  so  much  immersed  in  the  shards 
and  fragments  of  beetles,  &c.  as  to  cause  a  dis- 
agreeable smell  about  its  nest,  which  is  always  in 
holes  or  in  hollow  trees.     Though  an  unclean 
bird  in  the  Hebrew  law,  the  common  migratory 
I  htMOoe  b  eaten  in  Egypt,  and  sometimes  also  in 
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Italj;  but  tiie  stationary  spedes  is  eoBMdbnd 
inedible.  It  is  unnecessarv  to  give  fiutfaer  de- 
scription of  a  bird  so  well  known  as  the  hoopoe, 
which,  though  not  common,  is  nevertheless  an 
annual  visitant  of  England,  arriving  soon  after 
the  cuckoo. 

LAYER,  a  basin  to  contain  the  water  used  by 
the  priests  in  their  ablutions  during  their  sacn^d 
ministrations.  There  was  one  of  brass  (fiibricated 
out  of  the  metal  mirrors  which  the  women  brought 
from  Egypt,  Exod.  xxxviii.  8).  It  had  a  '  foot ' 
or  base,  which,  from  the  manner  in  which  *  the 
laver  and  its  ^ot'  are  mentioned,  most  have  been 
a  conspicuous  feature,  and  was  perhaps  separable 
from  tne  basin  itself  for  the  purpose  of  removaL 
We  are  not  informed  of  the  sixe  or  shape  of  this 
laver ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  large.  It  stood 
between  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  and  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxx.  18-21 ;  xL  30-32). 
The  water  of  this  laver  seems  to  have  served  the 
double  purpose  of  washing  the  parts  of  the  sacrt* 
fices,  and  tne  hands'and  feet  of  the  priests.  But 
in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  when  the  number  of 
both  priests  and  victims  had  greatly  increased, 
ten  lavers  were  used  for  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
molten  sea  for  the  personal  ablutions  of  the  priests 
(2  Chron.  iv.  6).  These  lavers  are  more  minutely 
described  than  that  of  the  tabernacle.  So  fiu-  as 
can  be  made  out  from  the  description,  they  con- 
sisted of  a  square  base  or  stand  mounted  upon 
rollers  or  wheels,  and  adorned  with  figures  of 
palm-trees,  cherubim,  lions,  and  oxen.  The  stand 
doubtless  formed  a  hollow  basin  for  receiving  the 
water  which  fell  from  the  laver  itself  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  from  it  by  mean»  of  j 
cooks  (1  Rings  vii.  27-39).  Each  of  the  lavers  j 
contained  forQr  baths,  or,  according  to  the  usual  I 
computation,  about  800  English  gallons. 

In  the  second  temple  there  appears  to  have 
been  only  one  laver.    Of  its  siae  or  shape  we 
have  no  information,  but  it  was  probably  like  | 
those  of  Solomon's  temple.  { 

LAWYER.    This  word,  in  its  general  sense,  ; 
denotes  one  skilled  in  the  law,  as  m  Tit  iiL  13. 
When,  therefore,  one  is  called  a  lawyer,  this  la 
understood  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  laua 
in  which  he  lived  or  to  which  he  belonged 
Hence  among  the  Jews  a  lawyer  was  one  verst-d 
in  the  laws  of  Moses,  which  he  tau^t  in  the 
schools  and  synagogues  (Matt,  xxviii.  35  ;  Luke 
X.  25).  The  same  person  who  is  called  •  a  lawyer  * 
in  these  texts,  is  in  the  parallel  passage  (Mark 
xii.  28)  called  a  scribe ;  whence  it  has  been  in   ; 
ferred  that  the  functions  of  the  lawyers  and  tbt  | 
scribes  were  identical.    The  individual  may  have  ; 
been  both  a  lawyer  and  a  scribe ;  but  it  does  not  ' 
thence  follow  that  all  lawyers  were  scribes.  Some  ; 
suppose,  however,  that  the  •scribes'  were  tlie  . 
public  expounders  of  the  hiw,  while  the  *  lawyers'  i 
were  the  private  expoonders  and  teachers  of  it  I 
But  thia  is  a  mere  eonjectnre;  and  nothing  more  | 
is  really  known  than  that  the  *  lawyers '  were  ex- 
poanders  of  the  law,  whether  publicly  or  privately,  i 
or  both*  I 

LAZ'ARUS  (an  abridged  form  of  dia  Hebrew 
name  Eleazer),  an  inhabitant  of  Bethany,  brother 
of  Mary  and  Martha,  who  was  honoured  with  the 
friendship  of  Jesus,  by  whom  he  was  raised  from 
the  dead  after  he  had  been  four  days  in  the  tomb. 
This  great  miracle  is  minutely  described  in  John 
xi.    The  credit  which  Christ  obtained  among  the 
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people  by  thit  illustrious  act,  of  which  the  life  and 
presence  of  Lazarus  afforded  a  standing  evidence, 
induced  the  Sanhedrim,  in  plotting  against  Jesus, 
to  contemplate  the  destruction  of  Lazarus  also 
(John  xiL  10).  Whether  they  accomplished  this 
object  or  not,  we  are  not  informed :  but  the  pro- 
bability seems  to  be  that  when  they  had  satiated 
their  malice  on  Christ,  they  left  Lazarus  un- 
molested. 

LEAD,  a  well-known  metal,  the  first  Scriptural 
notice  of  which  occurs  in  the  triumphal  song  in 
which  Moses  celebrates  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh, 
whose  host  is  there  said  to  have  *$unk  like  lead* 
in  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  (Exod.  xr.  10). 

Before  the  use  of  quicksilver  was  known,  lead 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  purifyjng  silver,  and 
separating  it  from  oUier  mineral  substances.  To 
this  Jeremiah  alludes  where  he  figuratively  de- 
scribes the  corrupt  conditioitof  the  people :  *  In 
their  fire  the  lead  is  consumed  (in  the  crucible) ; 
the  smelting  is  in  vain,  for  the  evil  is  not  sepa- 
rated'(Jer.vi.  29). 

Job  (xix.  23,  24)  expresses  a  wish  that  his 
words  were  engraven  *  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead.' 
These  words  are  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to 
engraving  on  a  leaden  tablet;  and  it  is  unde- 
niable ^at  such  tablets  were  anciently  used  as  a 
writing  material.  But  our  authorized  transktors, 
bj  rendering  '  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock 
for  ever,'  seem  to  have  entertained  the  same  view 
with  Rosenmiiller,  who  supposes  that  molten  lead 
was  to  be  poured  into  letters  sculptured  on  stone 
wiUi  an  iron  chisel,  in  order  to  raise  the  in- 
scription. 

Althouffh  the  Hebrew  weights  were  usually  of 
stone,  ana  are  indeed  called  'stones,'  a  leaden 
weight  denominated  anach,  which  is  the  Arabic 
wora  for  lead,  occurs  in  Amos  vii.  7,  8.  In  Acts 
zxvii.  28,  a  plummet  for  taking  soundings  at  sea 
is  mentioned,  and  this  was  of  course  of  lead. 

The  ancient  uses  of  lead  in  the  East  seem  to 
have  been  very  few ;  nor  are  they  now  numerous. 
One  may  travel  far  in  Western  Asia  without  dis- 
covering any  trace  of  this  metal  in  any  of  the 
numerous  useful  applications  which  it  is  made  to 
serve  in  European  countries. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  trace  of  lead  has 
been  yet  found  within  the  limits  of  Palestine.  But 
ancient  lead-mines,  in  some  of  which  the  ore  has 
been  exhausted  by  working,  have  been  discovered 
by  Mr.  Burton  in  the  mountains  between  the  Bed 
Sea  and  the  Nile ;  and  lead  b  also  said  to  exist  at 
a  place  called  Sheff,  near  Mount  Sinai. 

LE^AH  (wearied),  one  of  the  two  daughters  of 
Laban  who  became  the  wives  of  Jacob  [Jacob]. 

LEAVEN  AND  FERMENT.  The  organic 
chemists  define  the  process  of  fermentation,  and 
the  substance  which  excites  it,  as  follows: — 
*  Fermentation  is  nothing  else  but  the  putre- 
faction of  a  substance  containing  no  nitrogen. 
Ferment,  or  yeast,  is  a  substance  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  the  atoms  of  which  are  in  a  con- 
tinual motion.'  This  definition  is  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the  ancients,  and  eives 
point  and  force  to  many  passages  of  Sacred  Writ 
(Ps.  Ixxix.  21 ;  Matt  xvi.  6, 1 1, 12 ;  Mark  viii.  1 5 ; 
Luke  xii.  1 ;  xiii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  v.  5-8;  Gal.  v.  9). 
Zeamn,  and  fermented  or  even  some  readily  fer- 
mentible  substances  (as  honey),  were  prohibited 
in  many  of  the  typical  institutions  both  of  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles.    Plntarch  assigns  as  the  rea- 
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son  why  the  priest  of  Jujnter  was  not  allowed  to 
touch  leaven,  *  that  it  comes  out  of  corruption,  and 
corrupts  that  with  which  it  is  mingled.'  All  fer- 
mented substances  were  prohibited  in  the  Paschal 
Feast  of  the  Jews  (Exod.  xii.  8,  19,  20);  also 
during^ the  succeeding  seven  days,  usually  called  I 
*  The  reast  of  Unleavened  Bread,'  though  bread 
is  not  in  the  original.  God  forbade  either yer-l 
ment  or  koneg  to  be  ofiered  to  Him  in  his  temple 
(i.e.  in  the  symbolical  rites),  while  they  were 
permitted  in  offerings  designed  to  be  consumed 
as  food  (NunL  xv.  20,  21).  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  symbolism,  God  prescribes  that  aalt  shall 
always  constitute  a  part  of  the  oblations  to  Him 
(Lev.  ii.  13).  Salt  prevents  corruption  or  decay, 
and  pre|erves  flesh.  Hence  it  is  used  as  a  sjrmbol 
of  incorrup^ion  and  perpetuity.  Thus  St  Paul 
(comp.  Goi.  fv.  6 ;  Eph.  iv.  29)  uses  '  salt '  as  pre- 
servative froiu  corruption,  on  the  same  principle 
which  leads  him  to  employ  that  which  is  unfer' 
mented  as  an  emblem  of  purity  and  uncorrupted- 


*  The  usual  leaven  in  the  East  is  dough  kept  till  • 
it  becomes  sour,  and  which  is  kept  from  one  day  > 
to  another  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  leaven  in  < 
readiness.  .  Thus,  if  there  should  be  no  leaven  in  { 
all  the  country  for  any  length  of  time,  as  much  , 
as  might  be  required  could  easily  be  produced  in , 
twentjr-four  hours.  Sour  dough,  however,  is  not , 
exclusively  used  for  leaven  in  the  East,  the  /esi 
cfwine  bems  in  some  parts  employed  as  yeast'     | 

LEB'ANON,  a  lone  chain  of  mountains  on  the 
northern  border  of  Palestine.  The  term  Libanns 
is  more  convenient  in  use  than  the  Hebrew  form 
Lebanon,  as  enabling  us  to  distinguish  the  parallel , 
ranges  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  which  have 
no  such  distinctive  names  in  connection  with  the 
Hebrew  designation.  Lebanon  seems  to  be  applied 
in  Scripture  to  either  or  both  of  these  ranges ; 
and  we  shall  also  use  it  in  this  general  sense : 
but  Libanus  means  distinctivelv  the  westernmost 
of  those  ranges,  which  taces  the  Mediterranean, 
and  Anti-Libanus  the  eastern,  fiicing  the  plain  oi 
Damascus ;  in  which  sense  these  names  will  be 
used  in  this  article.  The  present  inhabitants 
of  the  country  have  found  the  convenience  el 
distingubbing  these  parallel  ranges ;  and  give  to 
Libanus  the  name  of  '  Western  Mountain '  (Jebel 
esh-Sharki),  and  to  Anti-Libanus  that  ol  *  Eastern 
Mountain'  (Jebel  el-Gharbi);  although  Jebel 
Libnan  (the  same  name  in  fact  as  Lebanon) 
occurs  among  the  Arabs  with  special  reference 
to  the  eastern  range. 

These  two  great  ranges,  which  together  form 
the  Lebanon  of  Scripture,  commence  about  the 
parallel  of  Tripoli  (lat  34<'  28'},  run  in  a  genenj 
direction  from  N  JL  to  S.W.,  through  about  one 
degree  of  latitude,  and  form,  at  their  southern 
termination,  the  natural  frontier  of  Palestine. 
These  parallel  ranges  enclose  between  them  a 
fertile  and  well-watered  valley,  averaging  about 
fifteen  miles  in  width,  which  is  the  CGBle-Syria 
(Hollow  Syria)  of  the  ancients,  but  is  called  by ' 
the  present  inhabitants,  by  way  of  pre-eminence, ' 
el-Bekaa,  or  'the  Valley,'  which  is  watered 
through  the  greater  portion  of  its  length  by  the 
river  Litany,  the  andent  Leontes.  i 

Nearly  opposite  Damascus  the  Anti-Libanus' 
separates  into  two  ridges,  which  diverge  some- 
what, and  enclose  the  fertile  Wady  et-Teim. 
The  easternmost  of  these  two  ridges,  which  has 
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olreftdY  been  pointed  oat  af  th«  Htimon  of  Scnp- 

tnre  [Hbrmon],  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  contiunet  its 
S.W.  course,  and  is  the  proper  prolongation  of 
Anti-Libanns.  From  the  base  of  the  higher  part 
of  this  ridge,  a  low  broad  spar  or  moantainous 
tract  runs  off  towards  the  sooth,  forming  the  high 
land  which  shuts  in  the  basin  and  Lakeof  el-HuIeh 
on  the  east.  This  tract  is  called  Jebel  Heish,  the 
higher  portion  of  which  terminates  at  Tel  el-Faras, 
nearly  three  hours  north  of  Fiek.  The  other 
ridge  of  Anti-Libanns  takes  a  more  westerly 
direction.  It  is  long,  low,  and  leyel ;  and  con- 
tinues to  border  the  lower  pnart  of  the  great  valley 
of  Bekaa,  until  it  seems  to  unite  with  the  higher 
bluffs  and  spurs  of  Lebanon,  and  thus  entirely 
to  close  that  valley.  In  fact,  onl^  a  narrow  gorge 
is  here  left  between  precipices,  m  some  places  of 
great  height,  through  which  the  Litany  finds  its 
way  down  to  the  sea,  north  of  Tyre.  The  chain 
of  Lebanon,  or  at  least  its  higher  ridges,  may  be 
said  to  terminate  at  the  point  where  it  is  thus 
broken  through  by  the  Litany.  But  a  broad  and 
lower  mountainous  tract  continues  towards  the 
south,  bordering  the  basin  of  the  Huleh  on  the 
west  It  rises  to  its  greatest  elevation  about  Safed 
(Jebel  Safed);  and  at  length  ends  abruptly  in 
the  mountains  of  Nazareth,  as  the  northern  wall 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Tbis  high  tract  may 
very  properly  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of 
Lebanon. 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon  are  of  limestone 
rock,  generally  of  a  whitish  hue,  and  from  the 
aspect  which  the  ranee  thus  bears  in  the  distance, 
in  its  cliffs  and  naked  parts,  the  name  of  Lebanon 
r  which  signifies  '  white ')  has  been  supposed  to  be 
aerived ;  but  others  seek  its  origin  in  the  snows 
which  rest  long  upon  its  summits,  and  perpetually 
upon  the  highest  of  them. 

Of  the  two  ranges,  that  of  Libanus  is  by  fiu- 
the  highest.  Its  U[^ermo8t  ridge  is  marked  by 
a  line,  drawn  at  the  distance  of  about  two  hoars' 
journey  from  the  summit,  above  which  all  is 
barren;  but  the  slopes  and  vsllers  below  this 
line  afford  pasturage,  and  are  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, by  reason  of  the  numerous  springs  which 
are  met  with  in  all  directions.  Cultivation  is, 
however,  chiefly  found  on  the  seaward  slopes, 
where  numerous  villages  flourish,  and  every  inch 
of  ground  is  turned  to  account  by  the  industrious 
natives,  who,  in  the  absence  oi  natural  levels, 
construct  artificial  terraces  in  order  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  being  swept  away  b^  the  winter 
rains,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retam  the  water 
requisite  for  the  irrigation  of  the  crops.  When 
one  looks  upward  from  below,  the  vegetation  on 
these  terraces  is  not  visible;  so  that  the  whole 
mountain  appears  as  if  composed  only  of  immense 
rugffed  masses  of  naked  whitish  rock,  traversed 
by  deep  wild  ravines,  running  down  precipitously 
to  the  plain.  No  one  would  suspect  among  these 
rocks  tne  existence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  thrifty 
villages,  and  a  numerous  population  of  moun- 
taineers, hardy,  industrious,  and  brave.  Here, 
amidst  die  crags  of  the  rocks,  are  to  be  seen  the 
remdns  of  the  renowned  cedars;  but  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  firs,  oaks,  brambles,  mul- 
berry-trees, fig-trees,  and  vines. 

Although  the  general  elevation  of  Anti-Libanos 
is  inferor.to  that  of  Libanus,  the  eastenimost  of 
the  branches  into  which  it  divides  towards  its 
termination  (Jebel  esh-Sbeikh)  rises  lofUly,  and 
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Oferlops  all  the  odier  summits  of  Imvak  Oar 
information  respecting  And-Iibanos  is  loH  dis- 
tinct than  that  concerning  the  opposite  ran|^  It 
appears,  however,  that  it  has  fewer  inhabitants, 
and  is  scarcel  v  in  any  part  cultivated. 

None  of  the  summits  of  Libanus  or  Anti- 
Libanus  have  been  measured.  By  comparing  the 
accounts  of  different  travellers,  however,  as  to 
the  continuance  of  snow  upon  the  higher  summits, 
and  adjusting  them  with  reference  to  the  pdnt  of 
perpetual  congelation  in  that  latitude,  a  roosh 
estimate  may  be  formed,  that  the  average  hei^t 
of  the  Libanus  mountains,  from  the  top  of  which 
the  snow  entirely  disappears  in  summer,  must  be 
considerably  below  11,000  feet,  probablv  about 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  the 
higher  points,  particularly  the  Sannin,  which  is 
the  highest  of  all,  must  be  above  that  limit,  as 
the  snow  rests  on^hem  all  the  year.  By  the 
same  rule  the  average  height  of  the  Anti-Libanos 
ran^  is  reckoned  as  not  exceeding  9000  feet; 
but  its  highest  point,  in  the  Jebel  es-Sheik,  or 
Mount  Hermon,  is  considered  to  be  somewhat 
more  lofty  than  the  Sannin,  the  highest  point  of 
Libanus. 

In  Scripture  Lebanoh  is  vexr  generally  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  cedar-trees  in  which 
it  abounded  ;  but  its  wines  are  also  noticed 
(Hosea  xiv.  8) ;  and  in  Cant.  iv.  11;  Hosea  xiv. 
7,  it  is  celebrated  for  various  kinds  of  fragrant 
plants. 

LEECH  occurs  only  in  Prov.  xxx.  15.  '  The 
Aorse-leech*  is  properly  a  specia  of  leech  dis- 
carded for  medical  purposes  on  account  of  the 
coarseness  of  its  bite.  The  leech,  as  a  symbol, 
in  use  among  rulers  of  every  class  and  in  all 
ages,  for  avarice,  rapine,  plunder,  rapacity,  and 
even  assiduity,  is  too  well  known  to  need  illus- 
tration. 

LEES.  The  original  word  (Shemarim)  thus 
rendered  is  generally  understood  to  denote  the 
lees  or  dregs  of  wine.  But  this  cannot  be  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  Isa.  xxv.  6,  where,  we 
think,  it  must  refer  to  some  rich  preserves  SLppro- 
priate  to  the  feast  of  which  that  text  speaks.  The 
verse  may  be  rendered  thus : — *  And  Jehovah  of 
hosts  shall  make  to  all  peoples  in  this  mountain 
a  feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  of  preserves,  of  the 
richest  fatness,  of  preserves  well  refined.'  Con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion  has  obtained  amonff 
Biblical  critics  in  regard  to  both  the  literal 
meaning  and  prophetic  bearing  of  this  text  The 
most  usual  interpretation  supposes  a  reference  to 
,vnne»  on  the  lees ;  but  there  are  strong  objections 
to  this  view,  the  most  obvious  of  which  is,  that  it 
is  exceedingly  inappropriate.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  wine  in  the  original,  but  simply  of  dregs ; 
and  interpreters  have  been  forced  to  suppose  a 
reference  to  the  former,  from  a  conviction  that 
the  latter  was  sltogether  inapt  The  mention  of 
dregs  does  not  naturally  call  up  the  idea  of  wine 
which  has  been  drawn  from  them.  We  agree 
with  the  great  majority  of  interpreters,  that  a 
signal  blessing  is  here  referred  to ;  but  we  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  suppose  that  wine  drawn 
off  from  dregs  is  made  the  emblem  of  that  bless- 
ing. Such  wine  would  evidentiy  not  answer  the 
purpose.  It  was  not  the  best  wine.  We  re^rd 
It  as  indicating  somethiuff  excellent  in  its  kind, 
and  the  best  of  its  kind.  It  seems  to  refer  to  some 
rich  preserves  made  from  grapes  or  other  fruits. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  how  these  preserves  were 
prepared.  *  In  the  East  grapes  enter  very  largely 
into  the  provisions  at  an  entertainment  Thus 
Norden  was  treated  by  the  Aga  of  Assaoun  with 
coffee,  and  some  bunches  of  gra^s  of  an  excel- 
lent taste/  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some 
solid  preparation  of  the  dried  grape  is  here  in- 
tended. The  very  best  grapes  were  anciently, 
and  still  are,  employed  to  make  such  prepara- 
tions in  Palestine.  The  finest  grapes  in  that 
country  grow  in  the  vineyards  around  Hebron. 
'  The  produce  of  these  vineyards,'  says  Professor 
Robinson,  *  is  celebrated  throughout  Palestine. 
No  wine,  however,  nor  'Arak  is  made  from  them, 
except  by  the  Jews,  and  this  is  not  in  great 
quantity.  The  wine  is  good.  TTte  finest  granes 
are  dried  tu  raisin*  ;  and  the  rest,  being  trodden 
and  pressed,  the  juice  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Dibs,  is  much  used  by 
all  classes,  wherever  vineyards  are  found,  as  a 
condiment  with  their  food.  It  resembles  thin 
molasses,  but  is  more  pleasant  to  the  taste.'  The 
fact  here  stated  regarding  the  use  made  of  the 
finest  grapes,  supplies  us  with  an  article  worthy 
of  the  feast  mentioned  in  the  text  Bnckingham 
mentions  the  following  fiicts :— *  By  way  of  des- 
sert, some  walnuts  and  dried  figs  were  afterwards 
served  to  us,  besides  a  veiy  curious  article,^  pro- 
bably resembling  the  dried  wine  oi  the  ancients, 
which  they  are  said  to  have  preserved  in  cakes. 
They  were  of  the  size  of  a  cucumber,  and  were 
made  out  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape 
formed  into  a  jelly,  and  in  this  state  wound  round 
a  central  thread  of  the  kernel  of  walnuts ;  the 
pieces  of  the  nuts  Uins  forming  a  support  for  the 
outer  coat  of  jelly,  which  became  harder  as  it 
dried,  and  would  teep,  it  is  said,  fresh  and  good 
for  many  months,  forming  a  welcome  treat  at  all 
times,  and  being  particularly  well  adapted  for 
sick  or  delicate  persons,  who  mi^ht  require  some 
grateful  provisions  capable  of  being  carried  in  a 
small  compass,  and  without  risk  of  injury  on  a 
journey.* 

After  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  we 
conclude  that  the  shemarim  of  this  text  was  a 
solid  article,  different  from  grape-cake^  as  not 
being  pressed  in  any  particular  form,  and  dif- 
ferent from  dried  grapeSf  as  being  refined  and 
prep&red  for  being  served  up  at  a  sumptuous 
entertainment 

Neither  of  the  other  passages  (Jer.  xlviii.  U, 
Zeph.  i.  12),  where  the  word  under  discussion 
occurs,  is  invested  with  special  interest.      The 
wine  was  separated  from  the  lees,  sometimes  at 
least   by  bemg  drawn  off  from  one  vessel   to 
another,  as  appears  from  Jeremiah  xlviii.  11, 
which  Bishop  Lowth  renders  thus  :— 
*  Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from  his  youth. 
And  he  hath  settled  upon  his  lees ; 
Nor  hath  he  been  drawn  off  from  vessel  to 

vessel. 
Neither  hath  he  gpne  into  captivity : 
Therefore  his  taste  remaineth  in  lum. 
And  his  flavour  is  not  changed.' 

Moab  is  here  represented  as  spending  a  life  of 
quiet  indifference,  living  undisturbed  in  sin. 
Such,  too,  was  the  situation  of  those  of  whom 
Jehovah  says  (^eph.  i.  12), '  I  will  punish  the 
men  that  are  settled  on  their  lees ;'  that  is,  those 
who  disreguded  his  admonitions,  and  prosecuted 
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fheir  sinfiil  courses,  unmoved  by  his  threaten- 
ings. 

LEGION,  a  division  of  the  Roman  army.  It 
always  comprised  a  large  bod^  of  men ;  but  (he 
number  varied  so  much  at  different  times,  that 
there  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  state- 
ments with  reference  to  it.  The  legion  appears 
to  have  originally  Contained  about  3000  men,  and 
to  have  risen  gradually  to  twice  that  number,  or 
even  more.  In  and  about  the  time  of  Christ  it 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  6000  men ;  but  this 
was  exclusive  of  horsemen,  who  usually  formed 
an  additional  body  amountinj^  to  one-tenth  of  the 
infantry.  As  all  the  divisions  of  the  Roman 
army  are  noticed  in  Scripture,  we  may  add  that 
each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts  or  regi- 
ments, each  cohort  into  three  maniples  or  bands, 
and  each  maniple  into  three  centuries  or  com- 
panies of  100  each.  This  smaller  division  into 
centuries  or  hundreds,  ft-om  the  form  in  which  it 
is  exhibited  as  a  constituent  of  the  larger  divi- 
sions, clearly  shows  that  6000  had  become  at 
least  the  formal  number  of  a  legion. 

The  word  legion  came  to  be  used  to  express  a 
great  number  or  multitude.  Thus,  the  unclean 
spirit  (Mark  v.  7),  when  asked  his  name,  answers, 
*  My  name  is  Legion,  for  we  are  nuiny.' 

LENTILES.  Lentiles  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  used  for  making  a  kind  of  pottage.  The 
red  pottage  for  which  >^u  bartered  his  birthright 
was  of  lentiles  (Gen»  xxv.  29-34).  The  term  red 
was,  as  with  us,  extended  to  yellowisk  brown, 
which  must  have  been  the  true  colour  of  the 
pottage,  if  derived  from  lentiles.  The  Greeks 
and  ftomans  also  called  lentiles  red.  Lentiles 
were  among  the  provisions  brought  to  David 
when  he  fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28), 
and  a  field  of  lentiles  wa^  «he  scene  of  an  exploit 
of  one  of  David's  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11). 
From  Ezek.  iv.  9,  it  would  appear  that  lentiles 
were  sometimes  used  as  bread.  This  was,  doubt- 
less, in  times  of  scarcity,  or  by  the  poor.  Son- 
nini  assure*  us  that  in  southernmost  Egypt  where 
cvrn  is  comparatively  scarce,  lentiles  mixed  with 
a  little  barley  form  almost  the  only  bread  in  use 
among  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  called  hettattt  ia 
of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  and  is  not  bad,  although 
rather  heavy.  In  that  country,  indeed,  probaWy 
even  more  than  in  Palestine,  lentiles  anciently, 
as  now,  formed  a  chief  article  of  food  among  the 
labouring  classes.  Large  quantities  of  lentiles 
were  exported  from  Alexandria.  Pliny,  in  men- 
tioning two  Egyptian  varieties,  incidentally  lets 
us  know  that  one  of  them  was  red,  by  remarking 
that  they  like  a  red  soil,  and  bv  speculating 
whether  the  pulse  mav  not  have  thence  derived 
the  reddish  colour  which  it  imparted  to  the 
pottage  made  with  it  This  illustrates  Jacob's 
red  pottage.  Dr.  Shaw  also  states  that  these 
lentiles  easily  dissolve  in  boiling,  and  form  a  red 
or  chocolate  coloured  pottage,  much  esteemed  in 
North  Africa  and  Western  Asia.  Putting  these 
facts  together,  it  is  likely  that  the  reddish  lentile, 
which  is  now  so  common  in  Egypt,  ia  the  sort  to 
which  all  these  statements  refer. 

The  tomb-paintings  actually  exhibit  ithe  opera- 
tion of  preparing^  pottage  of  lentiles,  or,  as  Wil- 
kinson describes  it,  'a  man  engaged  in  cooking 
lentiles  for  a  soup  or  porridge;  his  companion 
brings  a  bundle  of  fiiggots  for  the  fire,  and  the 
leutues  themselves  are  seen  standing  near  him  io 
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wiuker  baskets.'    The  lentiles  of  Palestine  hsre 
beeu  little  uotioed  by  travellers. 


The  lentile  is  as  annual  plant,  and  the 
smallest  of  all  the  legaminoss  which  are  culti- 
Tated.  It  rises  with  a  weak  stalk  about  eighteen 
inches  high»  haTiog  pinnate  leares  at  each  joint 
composed  of  severiQ  pairs  of  narrow  leaflets,  and 
terminating  in  a  tendril,  which  supports  tt  by 
ftatenkig  about  some  other  plant    The  small 


•  tSO.    [Leniaca— Ooer  leiu.] 

flowers,  which  come  oat  of  the  sides  of  the 
branches  on  short  peduncles,  three  o/four  toge- 
ther, are  purple,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  short 
and  flat  legumes,  which  contain  two  or  three  flat 
round  seeds  slightly  curved  in  the  middle.  The 
flower  apnears  in  May,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in 
July,  when  ripe,  the  plants  are  rooted  up,  if 
they  have  been  sown  along  with  other  plante,  as 
is  sometimes  done ;  but  they  are  cut  down  when 
grown  by  themselves.  They  are  threshed,  win- 
nowed, and  cleaned  like  com. 

LEOPARD  (Cant  iv.  8 ;  Isa.  xi.  6 ;  Jer.  v.  6 ; 
xiii.  23;  Hos.  xiii.  7;  Hab.  i.  8;  Dan.  viL  6; 


SeT.  xiii.   2;   Bodus.   zxriiL   28).     Though 
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sooIogiftB  differ  in  opmion  respecting  the  idenlitf 
of  the  leopard  and  the  puither,  and  dispute,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  distinct,  how  these  names 
should  be  respectively  applied,  and  by  what 
marks  the  auhnals  should  be  distinguished, 
nevertheless  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
leopard  of  the  Bible  is  that  great  spotted  feline 
which  anciently  infested  the  Syrian  mountains, 
and  even  now  occurs  in  the  wooded  ranges  of 
Libanus.  The  variety  of  le<^;Hird,  or  rather 
panther,  of  Syria,  is  considerably  below  the 
stature  of  a  lioness,  but  very  heavy  m  proportion 
to  its  bulk.  Its  ffeneral  form  is  so  well  Known 
as  to  require  no  description  beyond  stating,  that 
the  spots  are  rather  more  irregular,  and  the 
colour  more  mixed  with  whitish,  than  in  the 
other  pautherine  felinse,  excepting  the  Fells 
Uncia,  or  Pel  is  Irbis,  of  High  Asia,  which  is 
shaggy  and  almost  white.  It  is  a  nocturnal,  cat- 
like animal  in  habits,  dangerous  to  all  domestic 
cattle,  and  sometimes  even  to  man. '  In  the 
Scriptures  it  is  oonstantiy  placed  in  juxtapositioD 
with  the  lion  or  the  wolf;  which  last,  if  the 
hprvna  be  intended,  forms  a  natural  association. 
There  is  in  Asia  Minor  a  spedes  or  Tariety  of 
panther,  much  larger  than  the  Syrian,  not  on- 
frequent  on  the  borders  of  the  snowy  tracts 
eyen  of  Mount  Ida,  above  ancient  Troy ;  and  the 
group  of  these  spotted  animals  is  sproid  over  the 
whole  of  Southern  Asia  to  Africa.  Prom  several 
names  of  places,  it  appears  tiiat,  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  Israelitish  dominion,  it  was  sufficiently 
numerous  in  Palestine.  Leopard  skins  were 
worn  as  a  part  of  ceremonial  costume  by  the 
superiors  of  the  Ea^ptian  priesthood,  and  by 
other  personages  in  Nubia;  and  the  animal  itself 
is  represented  in  the  processltos  of  tributary 
nations. 

LEPROSY.     Leprosy  is  a  name  that  was 
given  bv  the  Greek  physicians  to  a  scaly  disease  \ 
of  the  skin.    During  the  dark  ages  it  was  indis-  ' 
criminately  applied  to  all  chronic  diseases  of  the  ' 
skin,  and  more  particularly  to  elephantiasis,  to  ; 
which  latter,  however,    it  does   not  bear    the  ' 
slightest  resemblance.  The  disease,  as  it  is  kaown  ' 
at  the  present  day,  commences  by  an  eruptioik  of 
small  reddish  spots  sligbtiy  raised   above  the 
leyel  of  the  skin,  and  grouped  in  a  circle.    These 
spots  are  soon  covered  by  a  very  thin,  semi-tr&ns- 
psirent  scale  or  epidermis,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
and  very  smooth,  which  in  a  littie  time  fiilb  off, 
and  leaves  the  skin  beneath  red  and  uneven. 
As  the  circles  increase  in  diameter  the  skin  re- 
covers its  healthy  appearance  towards  the  centre 
fresh  scales  are  formed,  which  are  now  thicker, 
and  superimposed  one  above  the  other,  especially 
at  the  edges,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  scale 
appears  to  be  depressed.    The  scales  are  of  a 
greyish  white  colour,  and  have  something  of  a 
micaceous  or  pearlv  lustre.    The  circles  are  gene- 
rally of  the  size  of  a  shilling  or  half-crown,  but 
they  have  been  known  to  attain  half  a  foot  in 
diameter.     The    disease    generally  afiects  the 
knees  and  elbows,  but  sometimes  it  extends  over 
the  whole  body;  in  which  case  the  circles  be- 
come confluent    It  does  noi  at  all  affect  the 
general   health,  and  the  only  inconvenience  it 
causes  the  patient  is  a  slight  itching  when  the 
skin  is  heated ;  or,  in  inveterate  cases,  when  the 
skin  about  the  joints  is  much  thickened,  it  may 
in  some  degree  impede  the  free  motion  of  the 
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limbs.  It  M  oomiiion  to  both  >exe8,  to  almost  all 
agiiS,  and  all  ranks  of  society.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  infectious,  but  it  is  always  di£5cuU  to  be 
cured,  and  in  old  persons,  when  it  is  of  lonjg 
standing,  may  be  pronounced  incurable.  It  is 
commonly  met  witn  in  this  country  and  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  On  turning  to  the  Mosaic 
account,  we  find  three  species  mentioned,  which 
were  all  included  under  the  generic  term  of 
Bah^nt,  or  *  bright  spot.'  The  first  is  called 
B6h€uu  whidi  signifies  *  brightness,'  but  In  a 
subordinate  degree.  This  species  did  not  render 
a  person  unclean.  The  second  was  called  Baheret 
lebandK  or  a  bright  white  Baheret.  The  third 
was  Bah^et  kehdh,  or  dusky  BahA-et,  spreading 
in  the  skin.  These  two  last  were  also  called  'a 
stroke,'  as  if  a  chastisement,  and  rendered  a 
person  unclean.  The  characteristic  marks  of  the 
Bayret  Ubamk  mentioned  by  Moses,  are  a 
glossy  white  and  spreading  scale  upon  an  ele- 
▼ated  base,  the  elevation  depressed  in  the  middle, 
the  hair  on  the  patches  participating  in  the 
whiteness,  and  the  patches  themselves  perpetually 
increasing.  There  are  some  other  slight  aflTec- 
tions  mentioned  by  name  in  Leviticus,  which  the 

?riest  was  required  to  distinguish  from  leprosy, 
fa  person  had  any  of  the  above  diseases  he  was 
brought  before  the  priest  to  be  examined.  If  the 
priest  found  the  distinctive  signs  of  a  contagious 
leprosy,  the  person  was  immediately  declared 
unclean.  If  the  priest  had  any  doubt  on  the 
subject,  the  person  was  put  under  confinement 
for  seven  days,  when  he  was  examined  a  second 
time.  If  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  week  the 
eruption  had  made  no  advance,  he  was  shut  up 
for  another  s^ven  days ;  and  if  then  the  disease 
was  still  stationary,  and  had  none  of  the  dis- 
tinctive signs  above  noticed,  he  was  declared 
clean  (Lev.  xiii.). 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  subjoin  a  description 
of  elephantiasis,  or  the  leprosy  of  the  middle 
ages,  as  this  is  the  disease  from  which  most  of 
the  prevalent  notions  concerning  leprosv  have 
lieen  derived,  and  to  which  the  notices  of  lepers 
contained  in  modem  books  of  travels  exclusively 
refer. 

Elephantiasis  first  of  all  mak^  its  appearance 
by  spots  of  a  reddish,  yellowish,  or  livid  hue, 
irregularly  disseminated  over  the  skin  and 
slightly  raised  above  its  surface.  These  spots 
are  glossy,  and  appear  oily,  or  as  if  they  were 
covered  with  varnish.  After  they  have  remained 
in  this  way  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  they  are 
succeeded  by  an  eruption  of  tubercles.  'These 
are  soft,  roundish  tumours,  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  olive,  and  are  of  a 
reddish  or  livid  colour.  They  are  principally 
developed  on  the  face  and  ears,  but  in  the  course 
of  years  extend  over  the  whole  body.  The  face 
becomes  frightfully  deformed;  the  forehead  is 
traversed  by  deep  lines  and  covered  with  nume- 
rous tubercles ;  the  eyebrows  become  bald, 
swelled,  furrowed  by  oblique  lines,  and  covered 
with  nipple-like  elevations;  the  eyelashes  fall 
out,  and  tne  eyes  assume  a  fixed  and  staring  look ; 
the  lips  are  enormouslv  thickened  and  shining ; 
the  beard  fill  Is  out;  the  chin  and  ears  are  en- 
larged and  beset  with  tubercles;  the  lobe  and 
alsB  of  the  nose  are  frightfully  enlarged  and 
deformed ;  the  nostrils  irregularly  dilated,  inter- 
Bally  ooostricted,  and  excoriated;  the  voice  is 
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hoarse  and  nasal,  and  the  breath  intolerably  fetid. 
After  some  time,  generally  after  some  years, 
many  of  the  tubercles  ulcerate,  and  the  matter 
which  exudes  from  them  dries  to  crusts  of  a 
brownish  or  blackish  colour;  but  this  process 
seldom  terminates  in  cicatrization.  The  extre- 
mities are  affected  in  the  same  way  as  the  face. 
The  hollow  of  the  foot  is  swelled  out,  so  that  the 
sole  becomes  flat ;  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is 
greatly  impair<ldl  and,  in  the  hands  and  feet, 
often  entirely  losff  the  joints  of  the  toes  ulcerate 
and  fkll  on  one  after  Uie  other;  insupportable 
foBtor  exhales  from  the  whole  body.  The 
patient's  general  health  is  not  affected  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  his  sufferings  are  not  always 
of  the  same  intensity  as  his  external  deformity. 
Often,  however,  his  nights  are  sleepless  or  dis- 
turbed by  frightfhl  dreams ;  he  becomes  morose 
and  melancholy;  he  shuns  the  sight  of  the 
healthy,  because  he  feels  what  an  object  of  disgust 
he  is  to  them,  and  life  becomes  a  loathsome  bur- 
den to  him ;  or  he  falls  into  a  state  of  apathy, 
and  after  many  years  of  such  an  existence  he 
sinks  either  fit)m  exhaustion,  or  from  the  super- 
vention of  internal  disease.  The  Greeks  gave 
the  name  of  elephantiasis  to  this  disease,  because 
the  skin  of  the  person  affected  with  it  was  thought 
to  resemble  that  of  an  elephant,  in  dark  colour, 
ruggedness,  and  insensibility,  or,  as  some  have 
thought,  because  Uie  foot,  after  the  loss  of  the 
toes,  when  the  hollow  of  the  sole  is  filled  np  and 
the  ankle  enlarged,  resembles  the  foot* of  an 
elephant  About  the  period  of  the  Crusades 
elephantiasis  spread  itself  like  an  epidemic  over 
all  Europe,  even  as  far  north  as  the  Faroe 
Islands;  and  henceforth,  owing  to  the  above- 
named  mistakes,  every  one  became  fkmiliar  with 
leprosy  under  the  form  of  the  terrible  disease 
that  has  just  been  described.  Leper  or  lazar- 
houses  abounded  everywhere ;  as  many  as  2000 
are  said  to  have  existed  in  France  alone.  The 
disease  was  considered  to  be  contagiotis  possibly 
only  on  account  of  the  belief  that  was  entertained 
respecting  its  identity  with  Jewish  leprosy,  and 
the  btrictest  regulations  were  enacted  for  seclud- 
ing the  diseased  from  society.  Towards  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
disease  gradually  disappeared  from  Europe,  and 
is  now  confined  to  intertropical  countries.  It 
existed  in  Faroe  as  late  as  1676,  and  in  the 
Shetland  Islands  in  1736,  long  after  it  had  ceased 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  best 
authors  of  the  present  day  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  disease  do  not  con- 
sider it  to  be  contagious.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  being  hereditary. 

LE'VI  {a  joining),  the  third  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah,  bom  in  Mesopotamia  B.C.  1750  (Gen.  xxix. 
34).  No  circumstance  is  recorded  of  him  save 
the  part  which  he  and  his  full  brother  Simeon 
took  in  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites,  to  avenge 
the  wrong  done  to  their  sister  Dinah  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  25,  26\  This  transaction  was  to  his  last 
hour  regarded  by  Jacob  with  abhorrence,,  and  he 
failed  not  to  allnide  to  it  in  his  dying  declaration. 
As  Simeon  and  Levi  were  unit»i  in  that  act,  so 
the  patriarch  couples  them  in  his  prophecy : 
*  Accursed  be  their  anger,  for  It  was  fierce;  and 
their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel !  I  iwill  divide 
them  in  Jacob,  and  disperse  them  in  Israel.' 
And,  accordingly,  their  desoendanto  were  afUp- 
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wards,  in  different  ways,  dispersed  among  the  other 
tribes ;  although,  in  the  case  of  Leri,  this  carse 
was  eventually  turned  into  a  benefit  and  blessing. 
LEVl'ATHAN  (Job  iii.  8  ;  xli.  1 ;  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
14 ;  civ.  26  ;  Isa.  xxvii.  1)  [Behemoth,  Croco- 
dile, Dragon].  Gesenius  very  justly  remarks 
that  this  word,  which  denotes  any  twisted  animal, 
is  especially  applicable  to  every  great  tenant  of 
the  waters,  such  as  the  great  marine  serpents  and 
crocodiles,  and,  it  may  be  adde^,  the  colossal 
serpents  and  great  monitors  of  the  desert  In 
general  it  points  to  the  crocodile,  and  Job  xli.  is 
unequivocally  descriptive  of  that  Saurian.  Pro- 
bably the  Egyptian  crocodile  is  therein  depicted 
in  all  its  magnitude,  ferocity,  and  indolence, 
such  as  it  was  m  early  days,  when  as  yet  uncon- 
scious of  the  power  of  man,  and  only  individually 
tamed  for  the  purposes  of  an  imposturCi  which 
had  sufficient  authority  to  intimidate  the  public 
and  protect  the  species,  under  the  sanctified 
pretext  that  it  was  a  type  of  pure  water,  and  an 
emblem  of  the  importance  of  irrigation ;  though 
the  people  in  general  seem  ever  to  have  been 
disposed  to  consider  it  a  personification  of  the 
destructive  principle.  At  a  later  period  the 
Egyptians,  probably  of  such  places  as  Tentyris, 
where  crocodiles  were  not  held  in  veneration, 
not  only  hunted  and  slew  them,  but  it  appears 
from  a  statue  that  a  sort  of  Bestiarii  could  tame 
them  sufficiently  to  perform  certain  exhibitions 
mounted  on  their  backs.  The  intense  mosky 
odour  of  its  flesh  must  have  rendered  the  croco- 
dile, at  all  times,  very  unpalatable  food,  but 
breast-armour  was  made  of  the  homy  and  ridged 
parts  of  its  back.  *We  have  ourselves  witnessed 
a  periodical  abstinence  in  the  great  Saarians,  and 
have  known  negro  women,  while  bathing,  play 
with  young  alligators ;  which,  they  asserted,  they 
could  do  without  danger,  unless  they  hurt  them 
and  thereby  attracted  the  vengeance  of  the 
mother;  but  the  impunity  most  likely  resulted 
from  the  period  of  inactivity  coinciding  with  the 
then  state  of  the  young  animals,  or  tcom  the 
negro  women  being  many  in  the  water  at  the 
same  time.  The  occurrence  took  place  at  Old 
Harbour,  Jamaica. 

LE'VITES,  the  descendants  of  Levi,  through 
his  sons  Gershon,  Kuhath  and  Merari,  whose 
descendants  formed  so  many  sub-tribes  or  great 
families  of  the  general  body.  In  a  narrower 
sense  the  term  Levites  designates  the  great  body 
of  the  tribe  employed  in  the  subordinate  offices 
of  the  hierarchy,  to  distinguish  them  from  that 
one  family  of  their  body — ^the  family  of  Aaron — 
in  which  the  priestly  functions  were  vested. 

While  the  Israelites  were  encamped  before 
Mount  Sinai,  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  which  Moses 
and  Aaron  belonged,  was,  by  special  ordinance 
from  the  Lord,  set  specially  apart  for  sacerdotal 
services,  in  the  place  of  the  first-bom  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  and  families  to  whom  such  func- 
tions, according  to  ancient  usage,  belonged ;  and 
which  indeed  had  already  been  set  apart  as  holy, 
in  commemoration  of  the  first-bom  of  the  Israel- 
ites having  been  spared  when  the  first-bom  of 
the  Egyptians  were  destroyed  (Num.  iii.  12,  13, 
40-51 ;  Exod.  xiii.).  When  it  was  determined 
to  set  apart  a  single  tribe  of  Levi  for  this  service, 
the  numbers  of  the  first-born  in  Israel  and  of  the 
tribe  selected  were  respectively  taken,  when  it 
was  finind  that  the  former  amounted  to  22,273, 
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and  the  latter  to  22,000.  Those  of  the  first-bom 
beyond  the  number  of  the  Levites  were  then 
redeemed  at  the  rate  of  five  shekels,  or  1 28.  Sd. 
each,  and  the  money  assigned  to  the  priests.  At 
the  same  time  the  cattle  which  the  Levites  then 
happened  to  possess  were  considered  as  equivalent 
to  all  the  firstlings  of  the  cattle  which  the  Israel- 
ites had;  and,  accordingly,  the  firstlings  were 
not  required  to  be  brought,  as  in  subsequent 
years,  to  the  altar  and  to  the  priesthood  (Num. 
iii.  4r-61). 

In  the  wilderness  the  office  of  the  Levites  was 
to  carry  the  Tabernacle  and  its  utensils  and  fur- 
niture from  place  to  place,  after  they  had  been 
packed  up  by  the  priests  (Num.  iv.  4-15).  In 
this  service  each  of  the  three  Levitical  families 
had  its  separate  department;  the  Gershonites 
carried  the  hangings  and  cords  of  the  Tabemacle, 
for  which  they  were  allowed  two  wains,  each 
drawn  by  four  oxen  (Num.  iii.  25,  26 ;  iv.  24-28 ; 
vii.  7).  The  Kohathites  carried  the  ark,  the  table 
of  shew-bread,  the  candlestick,  the  two  altars, 
and  such  of  the  hangings  as  belonged  to  the 
sanctuary ;  for  this  they  had  no  wains  or  oxen, 
the  whole  bein^  carried  upon  their  shoulders 
(Num.  iii.  31;  iv.  4-15;  vii,  9);  the  Merarites 
had  charge  of  the  substantial  parts  of  the  Taber- 
nacle— the  boards,  pillars,  bars,  bases,  &&,  and 
also  all  the  ordinary  vessels  of  service,  for  which 
they  were  allowed  four  wains  and  eight  oxen 
(Num.  iii  36,  37;  iv.  31,  32;  vii.  8).  In  this 
manner  they  proceeded  in  all  their  journeys; 
and  when  they  settled  in  a  place,  and  had  erected 
the  Tabernacle,  the  different  families  pitched 
their  tents  around  it  in  the  following  manner: 
the  Gershonites  behind  it  on  the  west  (Num.  iii. 
23),  the  Kohathites  on  the  south*(iii.  29),  the 
Merarites  on  the  north  (iii.  35),  and  the  priests 
on  the  east  (iii.  38).  They  all  assisted  Aaron 
and  his  sons  in  taking  care  of,  and  attending  on, 
the  Tabernacle,  when  it  was  pitched;  but  they 
were  allowed  to  take  no  part  in  the  services  of  the 
altar  (xviii.  2-7). 

This  was  the  nature  of  their  service  in  the 
desert ;  but  when  they  entered  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, and  the  tabernaele  ceased  to  be  migratory, 
the  range  of  their  service  was  considerably 
altered.  While  part  attended  at  the  tabemacle, 
the  rest  were  distributed  through  the  country  in 
the  several  cities  which  were  allotted  to  them. 
These  cities  are  commonly  reckoned  forty-eight ; 
but  thirteen  of  them  were  reserved  for  the  priests, 
so  that  only  thirty-five  belonged  to  the  Levites. 
The  names  of  these  cities,  and  the  tribes  in  which 
they  were  situated,  are  given  in  Josh.  xxi.  20-42 ; 
1  Chron.  vi.  64-81.  Of  the  forty -eight  cities  six 
were  cities  of  refuge  for  the  unintentional  homi- 
cide, of  which  one,  Hebron,  was  •  priestiy  city 
(Dent.  iv.  41-43 ;  Josh.  xx.  2-9). 

In  the  time  of  David,  when  the  number  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  had  much  increased,  a  third 
and  very  important  alteration  was  effected,  as 
much,  or  more,  with  reference  to  the  Temple,  for 
which  he  made  every  possible  preparation,  as  for 
the  existing  service  at  the  Tabernacle.  While 
the  priests  were  divided  into  twenty-four  courses, 
that  they  might  attend  the  Temple  in  rotation 
weekly,  and  only  officiate  about  two  weeks  in  the 
year,  the  Levites  were  also  divided  into  twenty- 
four  courses.  In  the  book  of  Chronicles  we  hare 
four  times  twenty -four  courses  of  Levites  men- 
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doned,  but  all  their  employments  are  not  dis- 
tiuctly  stated  (1  Chron.  xxili.  7-23;  xxiv.  20-31 ; 
XXV.  1-31;  xxvi.  1-12).  The  most  conspicuous 
classification  is  that  of  twenty-four  courses  of  por- 
ters and  servitors,  and  twenty- four  of  musicians. 

'The  office  of  the  porters  was  to  open  and  shut 
the  doors  and  gates  of  the  Temple-courts,  at 
which  they  also  attended  throughout  the  day  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  any  harmful  or  unclean 
person  or  thing  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  17,  18).  They 
had  also  the  chu-g^  of  the  treasure-chambers  in 
their  respective  wards ;  for  we  find  four  of  the 
chief  porters  holding  this  trust  in  1  Chron.  iz.  26, 
and  their  names  ana  the  articles  in  their  charge 
are  given  in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  20-29;  2  Chron. 
xxxi.  12-14. 

Besides  acting  as  porters  and  servants  during 
the  day,  we  learn  that  they  were  also  the  guards 
of  the  Temple.  Without  entering  into  specific 
details,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  guards  to  the  Temple  at  night  is  stated  to 
have  been  twenty-four,  of  whom  three  were 
priests.  These  are  described  as  having  been 
under  an  overseer  called  '  the  man  of  the  moun- 
tain of  the  house.'  He  went  his  rounds  to  see 
that  the  guards  were  at  their  posts :  if  he  found 
any  one  seated  who  should  have  been  standing, 
he  said,  *  Peace  be  unto  thee;'  but  if  he  found 
any  one  asleep,  he  struck  him,  and  sometimes  set 
fire  to  his  clothes. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  one  division  of  the  Le- 
vi tes  was  employed  as  porters  during  the  day, 
and  another  as  guards  during  the  night ;  a  third 
division  served  as  musicians.  A  catalo^e  of 
these  is  given  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  1-9,  acoordmg  to 
their  employments;  and  another,  according  to 
their  courses,  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  9-31.  We  shall 
have  to  speak  of  Music  under  that  head,  and 
need  only  here  state  that  on  grand  occasions, 
when  a  full  band  was  formed,  the  fiimily  of 
Heman  sung  in  the  middle  (1  Chron.  vi.  33-38), 
the  family  of  Asaph  on  the  right  hand  (vi.  39-43), 
and  the  family  of  Ethan  on  the  left.  The  ordi- 
nary place  for  the  musicians,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, was  at  the*  east  end  of  the  court  of  the 
pi-iests,  between  the  court  of  Israel  and  the  altar. 

It  seems  that  the  singers  could  never  be  under 
twelve,  because  that  number  was  particularly 
mentioned  at  their  first  appointment  (1  Chron. 
XXV.  9) ;  but  there  was  no  objection  to  any  larger 
number.  The  young  sons  of  the  Levites  were, 
on  such  occasions  only,  allowed  to  enter  the  court 
uf  the  priests  with  their  fathers,  that  their  small 
voices  mi^ht  relie'v^  the  deep  bass  of  the  men ; 
and  for  this  authority  was  supposed  to  be  found 
in  Ezra  iii.  9. 

The  Levites  were  not  at  liberty  to  exercise  anpr 
properly  sacerdotal  functions ;  but  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions  they  were  permitted  to  assist  in 
preparing  the  sacrifices,  without,  however,  in 
any  way  concerning  themselves  with  the  blood 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  34 ;  xxx.  16,  17  ;  xxxv.  1). 

In  Num.  iv.  3  the  Levites  are  described  as 
commencing  their  actual  service  at  thirty  years 
of  age ;  but  in  Num.  viii.  24,  25,  twenty-five  is 
the  age  mentioned ;  and  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24,  25, 
and  Ezra  iii.  8,  twenty.  The  reason  of  these 
apparent  discrepancies  is,  that  from  twenty-five 
r  J  thirty  they  were  in  the  state  of  probationers, 
doing  some  things,  but  excluded  from  others 
(Aben  Ezra,  on  Num.  viii.).    At  thirty  they  be- 
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cams  qualified  for  every  part  of  the  Levitical 
service.  This  was  under  the  Tabernacle;  but 
when  the  Temple  was  built,  and  bodily  strength 
was  less  required,  the  age  was  reduced  to  twenty. 
After  fifty  they  were  no  longer  called  upon  to 
serve  as  a  matter  of  obligation ;  but  they  might 
attend  if  they  thought  proper,  and  perform  any 
usual  service  which  was  not  considered  burthen- 
some.  Thus,  in  the  wildeme&,  they  ceased  at 
that  age  to  carry  auv  part  of  the  burdens  when 
the  ark  and  Tabernacle  were  removed  CNum.  viii. 
25, 26).  ^ 

When  the  Levitical  body  was  first  set  apart 
for  its  sacred  duties,  the  existing  members  were 
consecrated  in  the  manner  particularly  described 
in  Num.  viii.  6,  22.  They,  and  in  them  their 
descendants,  were  thus  inducted  into  their  par^ 
ticular  office ;  and,  in  later  times,  when  any  one 
became  of  age,  it  was  sufficient  for  his  admission 
to  prove  that  he  belonged  to  a  Levitical  family, 
and,  probably,  to  oflFer  some  trifling  sacrifice.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Levites,  when  at  home, 
had  any  particular  dress  to  distinguish  them  from 
their  countrymen ;  nor  is  there  any  positive  evi- 
dence that  they  had  any  distinctive  garb,  even 
when  on  actual  service  at  the  tabernacle  or 
temple.  Josephus  relates  that  only  six  years  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  the  Romans, 
the  Levites  were  allowed  by  Agrippa  to  wear  a 
linen  tunic,  like  the  priests— an  innovation  with 
which  the  latter  were  highly  displeased.  This 
shows  that  the  dress  of  the  Levites,  even  when 
on  duty,  had  not  previously  been  in  any  respect 
similar  to  that  of  the  priests. 

The  subsistence  of  the  Levites  was  provided 
for  in  a  peculiar  manner.  It  consisted,  first,  of  a 
compensation  for  the  abandonment  of  their  right 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  land  of  Canaan;  and, 
secondly,  of  a  remuneration  for  their  services  in 
their  official  capaciu*  as  devoted  to  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  territorial  compensation 
lay  in  the  48  cities  which  were  granted  to  the 
whole  tribe,  including  the  priests.  These  cities 
were  scattered  among  the  diflferent  tribes,  as 
centres  of  instruction,  and  had  1000  square 
cubits,  equal  to  above  305  English  acres,  attached 
to  each  of  them,  to  serve  for  gardens,  vineyards, 
and  pasturage.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this 
alone  coiild  not  have  been  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  one-twelfth  of  the  soil,  seeing 
that  the  produce  of  305  acres  could  not  in  any 
case  have  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  cities.  The  further  provision,  therefore, 
which  was  made  for  them  must  be  regarded  as 
partly  in  compensation  for  their  sacrifice  of  ter- 
ritory, although  we  are  disposed  to  look  upon  it 
as  primarily  intended  as  a  remuneration  for  the 
dedication  of  their  services  to  the  public.  This 
proffcion  consisted  of  the  tithe,  or  tenth  of  the 
produce  of  the  grounds  allotted  to  the  other 
tribes.  The  simplest  view  of  this  payment  is  to 
regard  it,  first,  as  the  produce  of  about  as  much 
land  as  the  Levites  would  have  been  entitled  to 
if  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  ter- 
ritory as  the  other  tribes ;  and  also  as  the  produce 
of  so  much  more  land,  which  the  other  tribes 
enjoyed  in  consequence  of  its  not  having  been 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  In  giving  the  pro- 
duce of  this  land  to  the  Levites  the  Israelites 
were  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  simply  releasing 
them  from  the  cares  of  agriculture,  to  enable 
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tbem  to  deyotu  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  land  which  produced  the  tithe 
was  just  so  mach  land  held  by  the  other  tribes 
in  their  behalf;  and  the  labour  of  caltivating 
this  land  was  the  salary  paid  to  the  Levites  for 
their  official  services.  The  tenth  was  paid  to  the 
whole  tribe  of  Levi ;  bat  as  the  Levites  had  to 
give  oat  of  this  one-tenth  to  the  priests,  their  own 
allowance  was  only  nine-tenths  of  the  tenth.  A 
more  particular  account  of  tithes  belongs  to  an- 
other head  [Tithes].  Tlie  Levites  had  also  a 
certain  interest  in  the  *  second  tithe,'  bemg  the 
portion  which,  after  the  first  tithe  had  been  paid, 
the  cultivator  set  apart  for  hospitable  feasts,  which 
were  held  at  the  plaoe  of  the  sanctoary  in  two 
out  of  three  years,  but  in  the  third  year  at  home. 
This  interest,  however,  extended  no  farther  than 
that  the  offerer  was  particularly  enjoined  to  in- 
vite the  priests  and  Levites  to  such  feasts. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Levites  occurs  at  their  first  senaration  in  the 
desert,  when  there  were  32^00,  of  a  month  old 
and  upwards ;  of  whom  8580  were  fit  for  service, 
or  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50  (Num.  Hi.  22, 
28,  34 ;  iv.  2,  34-49).  Thirty-eight  years  after, 
just  before  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan,  they  had 
mcreosed  to  23,000,  not  one  of  whom  had  been 
bom  at  the  time  of  the  former  ennmeration 
(Num.  zxvi.  57,  62-65).  About  460  years  after 
the  entry  into  Canaan  (b.c.  1015)  they  were 
again  numbered  by  David,  a  little  before'  his 
death,  and  were  found  to  have  increased  to  38,000 
men  fit  for  Levitical  service — of  whom  24,000 
were  '  set  over  the  work  of  the  Lord,'  6000  were 
ofllcers  and  judges,  4000  were  porters,  and  4000 
were  musicians  (1  Cbron.  xxiii.  3,  4,  5\  If  the 
same  proportion  then  existed  between  tnose  come 
of  age  and  those  a  month  old  which  existed  when 
the  tribe  Quitted  Egypt,  the  entire  number  of  the 
Levitical  Wy,  in  the  time  of  David,  must  have 
been  96,433. 

After  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  those  of  the 
Levites  who  resided  in  the  territories  of  those 
tribes,  having  resisted  the  request  of  Jeroboam  to 
transfer  their  services  to  his  idolatrous  establish- 
ments at  Dan  and  Bethel,  were  obliged  to  abandon 
their  possessions  and  join  their  brethren  in  Judah 
and  Bienjamin  (2  Chron.  xi.  12,  13,  14;  xiii.  9); 
and  this  concentration  of  the  Levitical  body  in 
the  kin^om  of  Judah  must  have  had  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  its  condition  and  history. 
That  kingdom  thus  actually  consisted  of  three 
tribes — Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi— of  which 
one  was  devoted  to  sacerdotal  uses.  This  altered 
position  of  the  Levites— afWr  they  had  been  de- 
prived of  most  of  their  cities,  and  the  tithes  from 
ten  of  the  tribes  were  cut  off^— presents  a  subject 
for  much  interesting  investigation,  into  which  we 
cannot  enter.  Their  means  most  have  beenjfnich 
reduced;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  tiiat'Jndah 
and  Benjamin  alone  were  able,  even  if  willing, 
to  undertake  the  support  of  the  whole  Levitical 
body  on  the  same  scale  as  when  the  dues  of  all 
Israel  flowed  into  its  treasuries.  In  the  subsequent 
history  of  Judah  the  Levites  appear  less  n^quently 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  chief  public 
measure  in  which  they  were  enjgaged  was  the 
restoration  of  the  house  of  David  m  the  person  of 
Toung  Joash  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  1-11) :  which  may 
be  regarded  as  mainly  the  work  of  the  Levitical 
body,  including  the  priests. 
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Under  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  only  341  Levite% 
according  to  Ezra  (ii.  4(M2),  or  350,  according 
to  Nehemiah  (vii.  43-45),  returned  with  Zemb 
babel  to  Jerusalem.  This  is  less  surprising  than 
might  at  first  sight  appear;  for  if,  before  the 
captivity,  the  great  body  of  them  had  been  id 
straitened  eir^mmstances  and  without  fixed  pos- 
sessions in  Judah,  it  was  only  consistent  with 
human  prudence  that  those  who  had,  in  all 
probability,  comfortably  settled  themselves  in 
Babylon,  should  not  be  anxious  to  return  in 
such  numbers  to  Palestine  as  were  likely  to 
produce  similar  effects.  A  few  more  are  men- 
tioned in  Neh.  xii.  24-26.  Those  who  did  retsm 
seem  to  have  had  no  very  correct  notion  of  their 
obligations  and  duties  ;  for  there  were  many  who 
formed  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  idolaters 
of  the  land,  and  thereby  corrupted  both  their 
morab  andgenealo^es.  But  th<nr  were  prevailed 
upon  to  rerorm  this  abuse;  and,  ts  a  token  of 
obedience,  signed  the  national  covenant  with 
Nehemiah,  and  abode  at  Jerusalem  to  infloence 
others  by  their  authority  and  example  (Neh.  x. 
9-13;  xi.  15-19). 

The  Levites  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Apocry- 
phal books,  and  very  slightiy  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Luke  X.  32;  John  i.  19;  Acts  iv.  86);  but 
the  *  scribes'  and  the  *  lawyers,'  so  often  named 
in  the  Gospels,  are  usually  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  them. 

It  would  be  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  the 
duties  of  the  Levitical  body  if  we  regarded  Aem 
as  limited  to  their  services  at  the  sanctuary.  On 
the  contrary,  we  see  in  their  establishment'a  pro- 
vision for  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  which  no  ancient 
lawgiver  except  Moses  ever  thought  of  attending 
to.  But  that  this  was  one  prindpal  otiject  for 
which  a  twelfth  of  the  population— the  tribe  of 
Levi— was  set  apart,  is  clearly  intimated  in 
Deut  xxxiL  9, 10 :  *  They  shall  teach  Jacob  thy 
judgments  and  Israel  thy  law;  they  shall  put 
incense  before  thee,  and  whole  burnt  sacrifice 
upon  thine  altar.'  They  were  to  read  the  volume 
of  the  law  publicly  every  seventh  year  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xxxi.  10-13).  *  This 
public  and  solemn  periodical  instruction,'  observes 
bean  Graves  (Lectures,  p.  1 70),  *  though  eminently 
useful,  was  certainly  not  the  entire  of  th«r  duty ; 
they  were  bound  from  the  spirit  of  this  ordinance 
to  take  care  that  at  all  times  the  aged  should  be 
improved  and  the  children  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  and  fear  of  God,  the  adoration  of  his 
majesty,  and  the  observance  of  his  law ;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  peculiar  situation  and  privile^ 
of  the  trilie  of  Levi,  as  regulated  by  the  divine 
appointment,  admirably  fitted  them.' 

LEVITICUS,  the  third  book  of  Moses. 

Contents. — Leviticus  contains  the  further  state- 
ment and  development  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation, 
the  beginnings  of  which  are  described  in  Exodus. 
It  exhibits  the  historical  progress  of  this  l^s- 
lation ;  consequently  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  laws  detailed  in  it  in  a  systematic  form. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  order  observed, 
which  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
of  which  the  plan  may  easily  be  perceived.  The 
whole  is  intimately  connected  with  the  contents 
of  Exodus,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  book  that 
sanctuary  is  described  with  which  all  external 
worship  was  connected  (Exod.  xxxv.-xL). 
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Some  eritiet  hare  itmraondy  endcftToared  to 
pTOTe  that  the  laws  oontaiDed  in  Leyiticos  ori- 
ginated in  a  period  mach  later  than  is  usaallr 
supposed.    Bat  the  follo.wing  observations  sam- 
cientlv  snpport  their  Mosaicu  ori^n,  and  show 
that  the  whole  of  Leviticus  is  historically  genuine. 
The  laws  in  ch.  L-vii.  contain  manifest  vestiges 
of  the  Mosaical  period.     Here,  as  well  as  in 
Exodus,  when  the  priests  are  mentioned,  Aaron 
and  his  sons  are  named ;  as,  for  instance,  in  ch.  L 
4,  7,  8,  11,  &c.    The  labemacle  is  the  sanctuary, 
and  no  other  place  of  worship  is  mentioned  any- 
where.  Expretvions  like  the  fbllowiug  constantly 
occur,  brfcre  the  tabernade  of  the  con^egation^  or 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (ch.  i. 
3 ;  iii.  R,  IS,  &c).     The  Israelites  are  always  de- 
scribed as  a  congregation  (ch.  iv.  18,  sq.),  under 
the  command  of  the  elden  of  the  congregation 
(ch.  iv.  15),  or  of  a  ruler  (ch.  iv.  22).     Every 
thing  has  a  reference  to  life  in  a  camp,  and  that 
camp  commanded  by  Moses  (ch.  iv.  12,  21  ;  vi. 
1 1 ;  xiv.  8 ;  xvi.  26,  28).     A  later  writer  could 
scarcely  have  placed  himself  so  entirely  in  the 
times,  and  so  completely  adopted  the  modes  of 
thinking  of  the  age,  of  Moses :  especially  if,  as 
has  been  asserted,  these  laws  gradually  sprung 
from  the  usages  of  the  people,  and  were  written 
down  at  a  later  period  witn  the  object  of  sanc- 
tioning them  by  the  authority  of  Moses.    They 
so  entirely  befit  the  Mosaical  age,  that,  in  order 
to  adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  any  later 
period,  they  must  have  undergone  some  modi- 
fication, accommodation,  and  a  peculiar  mode  of 
interpretation.    This  inconvenience  would  have 
been  avoided  by  a  person  who  intended  to  forge 
laws  in  fiivour  of  the  later  modes  of  Levitical 
worship.    A  forger  would  have  endeavoured  to 
identify  the  past  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
present. 

in  ch.  xvii.  occurs  the  law  which  fbrbids  the 
slaughter  of  any  beast  except  at  the  sanctuary. 
This  law  could  not  be  strictly  kept  in  Palestine, 
and  had  therefore  to  undergo  some  modification 
(Deut  xii.).  Our  opponents  cannot  show  any 
rational  inducement  R>r  contriving  such  a  fiction. 
The  law  (ch.  xvii.  6,  7)  is  adapted  to  the  nation 
only  while  emimting  from  Eeypt  It  was  the 
object  of  this  law  to  guard  the  Israelites  from 
falling  into  the  temptation  to  imitate  the  Egyptian 
rites  and  sacrifices  offered  to  he-goats;  which 
word  signifies  also  demons  represented  under  the 
form  of  he-goatB,  and  which  were  supposed  to 
inhabit  the  desert 

The  laws  concerning  food  and  pnfificadons 
appear  especially  important  if  we  remember  that 
the  people  emigrated  from  Eg^-pt  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  these  laws  is  undoubtedly 
Mosaical,  but  in  the  individual  application  of 
them  there  is  much  which  strongly  reminds  us 
of  Egypt  Th'is  is  also  the  case  in  Lev.  xviiL  sq., 
where  the  lawgiver  has  manifestly  in  view  the 
two  opposites,  Canaan  and  Egypt.  That  the 
lawgiver  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Egypt, 
is  proved  by  such  remarks  as  those  about  tne 
Eg}*ptian  marriages  with  sisters  (ch.  xviii.  3)  ;  a 
custom  which  stands  as  an  exception  among  the 
prevailing  habits  of  antiquity. 

The  b<x>k  of  Leviticus  has  a  prophetical  cha- 
racter. The  lawgiver  represents  to  himself  the 
fVitnre  history  of  his  people.  This  prophetical 
character  is  especially  manifest  in  chs.  xxv., 
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xxvL,  where  the  law  appears  in  a  tmly  soblime 
and  divine  attitude,  and  when  its  predictiona 
refer  to  the  whole  futurity  of  the  nation.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  that  these  were  prophecies  de- 
livered after  the  event  unless  we  would  assert 
that  this  book  was  written  at  the  close  of 
Israelitish  history.  We  must  rather  grant  that 
passages  like  this  are  the  real  basis  on  which  the 
authority  of  later  prophets  is  chiefly  built  Such 
passages  prove  also,  in  a  striking  manner,  that 
the  lawgiver  had  not  merely  an  external  aim, 
but  that  his  law  had  a  deeper  purpose,  which  was 
clearly  understood  by  Moses  himself.  That 
purpose  was  to  regulate  the  national  life  in  all 
Its  bearings,  and  to  consecrate  the  whole  nation 
to  God.    See  especially  ch.  xxv.  18,  sq. 

But  this  ideal  tendency  of  the  law  does  not 
preclude  its  applicability  to  matters  of  fact  The 
law  had  not  merely  an  ideeU^  but  also  a  real  cha- 
racter, evidenced  by  its  relation  to  the  fiiithless- 
ness  and  disobedience  of  the  nation.  The  whole 
future  history  of  the  c(»venant  people  was 
regulated  by  the  law,  which  has  manifested  its 
eternal  power  and  truth  in  the  historv  of  the  people 
of  Israel.  Although  this  section  has  a  general 
bearinff,  it  is  nevertheless  manifest  that  it  ori- 
ginated in  the  times  of  Moses.  At  a  later 
period,  for  instance,  it  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable to  promulgate  the  law  concerning  the 
Sabbath  and  the  year  of  Jubilee :  for  it  was  soon 
sufficiently  proved  how  far  the  nation  in  reality 
remained  behind  the  ideal  Israel  of  the  law. 
The  sabbatical  law  bears  the  impress  of  a  time 
when  the  whole  legislation,  in  its  fulness  and 
fflory,  was  directly  communicated  to  the  people, 
m  such  a  manner  as  to  attract,  penetrate,  and 
command. 

LIBERTINES.  'Certain  of  the  synago^^ue, 
which  is  called  (the  svnagogue)of  the  LiberttneM, 
and  Cyrenians,  and  Alexaxidrians,'  &c,  are 
mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  9.  There  has  been  much 
diversity  in  the  interpretation  of  this  word. 
The  most  probable  opinion,  and  that  which  is 
now  generally  entertained,  is,  that  the  Labertini 
were  Jews,  whom  the  Romans  had  taken  in  war 
and  conveyed  to  Rome,  but  afterwards  freed; 
and  that  this  syna^gue  had  been  built  at  their 
expense.  Libertini  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded 
as  a  word  of  Roman  origin,  and  to  be  explained 
with  refiyence  to  Roman  customs.  Further,  we 
know  that  there  were  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
many  libertini,  or  *  freed-men,'  of  the  Jewish 
relinon  at  Rome. 

LIB'NAH,  one  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  Ca-< 
naanites,  taken  by  Joshua  immediately  after 
Makkedah  (Josh.  x.  20,  30).  It  lay  within  the 
territory  assigned  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  42),  and 
became  one  of  the  Levitical  towns  in  that  tribe 
(Josh.  xxi.  13;  1  Chron.  vi.  57).  It  was  a 
stroDglv  fortified  place.  The  Assyrian  king 
Sennacherib  was  detained  some  time  before  it 
when  he  invaded  Judsa  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah ; 
and  it  was  before  it  that  he  sustained  that 
dreadful  stroke  which  constrained  him  to  wiOi- 
draw  to  his  own  country  (2  Kinss  xix.  8 ;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  S).  In  the  reign  of  Kin^  Jehoram, 
Libnah  is  said  to  have  revolted  from  him  (2  Kings 
viii.  22;  2  Chron.  xxi.  10).  Libnah  existed  as  a 
village  in  the  time  of  Eusebins  and  Jerome,  and 
is  placed  by  them  in  the  district  of  Eleuthero- 
polis. 
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LIFNATH,  or,  more  fully,  Shihob-Libnath, 
a  stream  near  Carmel,  on  the  borders  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  26).  Michaelis  conceives  this  to  be 
the  * fflass-river/  i.e.  the  Belus,  from  whose 
sands  the  first  glass  was  made  by  the  Phoenicians. 
LIB'YA.  This  name,  in  its  largest  accepta- 
tion, was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  whole 
of  Africa.  But  Libya  Proper,  which  is  the 
Libya  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  country  of 
the  Lubim  in  the  Old,  was  a  large  tract,  lying 
along  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  west  of  Egypt. 

Libya  u  supposed  to  have  been  first  peopled 
by,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from,  the 
Lehabim  or  Lubim  [Nations,  Dispersion  of]. 
These,  its  earliest  inhabitants,  appear,  in  the 
time  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  have  consisted  of 
wandering  tribes,  who  were  sometimes  in  alliance 
with  Egypt,  and  at  others  with  the  Ethiopians, 
as  they  are  said  to  have  assisted  both  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  in  their 
expeditions  against  Judcea  (2  Chron.  xii.  4;  xiv. 
8 ;  xvi.  9).  They  were  eventually  subdued  by 
the  Carthiaginians ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  that 
people  to  bring  the  nomade  tribes  of  Northern 
Africa  which  they  mastered  into  the  condition  of 
cultivators,  that  by  the  produce  of  their  industry 
they  might  be  able  to  raise  and  maintain  the 
numerous  armies  with  which  they  made  their 
foreign  conquests.  But  Herodotus  assures  us 
that  none  of  the  Libyans  beyond  the  Carthagi- 
nian territory  were  tillers  of  the  ground.  Since 
the  lime  of  the  Carthaginian  supremacy  the 
oountry,  with  the  rest  of  the  East,  has  snocessively 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
Saracens,  and  Turks.  The  name  of  Libya  occurs 
in  Acts  ii.  10,  where  *the  dwellers  in  the  parts 
of  Libya  about  Cyrene'  are  mentioned  among 
the  stranger  Jews  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  feast  of  Pentecost. 

LICE  occurs  in  Exod.  viii.  16,  17,  18  (Hcb. 
12,  1.3,  14);  Ps.  cv.  31.  The  name  of  the 
creature,  employed  in  the  third  plague  upon 
Eaypt,  miraculously  produced  from  the  dust  of 
the  land.  Its  exact  nature  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. Those  who  suppose  the  name  to  be 
derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  which  means  tofix^ 
settle,  or  establish^  infer  lice  to  be  meant,  from 
rheir  fixinff  themselves  on  mankind,  animals,  &c. 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  further  inferred^  from  the 
words  *  in  man  and  in  beast/  that  it  ^was  the 
*  tick.*  it  is  probable,  however,  that  not  lice, 
but  some  species  of  gnats  is  the  proper  rendering. 
It  is  not  a  valid  objection,  that  if  this  plague 
•were  gnats,  &o.,  the  plague  of  flies  would  be 
anticipated,  since  the  latter  most  likely  consisted 
of  one  particular  species  having  a  different  desti- 
nation [Fly]  ;  whereas  this  may  have  consisted 
of  not  only  mosquitoes  or  gnats,  but  of  some 
other  species  which  also  attack  domestic  cattle, 
as  the  aatruSf  or  tabanns^  or  zimh ;  on  which  sup- 
position these  two  plagues  would  be  sufficiently 
distinct 

But  since  mosquitoes,  gnats,  &c.,  h&ve  ever 
been  one  of  the  evils  of  Egypt,  there  must  have 
been  some  peculiarity  attending  them  on  this 
occasion,  which  proved  the  plague  to  be  *the 
finger  of  God.*  From  the  next  chapter,  ver.  31, 
it  appears  that  the  flax  and  the  barley  were 
smitten  by  the  hail ;  that  the  former  was  begin- 
ning to  grow,  and  that  the  latter  was  in  the  ear 
-which,  according    to   Shaw,  takes    place    in 


Egypt  in  March.    Hence  these  gnats  would  be 
sent  about  February,  t.  e.  before  the  increase  or  | 
the  Nile,  which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  May.  | 
or  beginning  of  June.    Since,  then,  the  innn-  j 
merable  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  gnats,  &c.,  which  | 
every  year  affect  the  Epptians  come,  according 
to  Hasselquist,  at  the  mcrease  of  the  Nile,  t)u 
appearance  of  them  in  February  would   be  as 
much  a  variation  of  the  course  of  nature  as  the 
appearance  of  the  gadfly  in  January  would  be  in 
England.    They  were  also  probably  numerous 
and  fierce  beyond  example  on  this  occasion ;  and 
as  the  Egyptians  would  he  utterly  unprepared 
for  them  (for  it  seems  that  this  plague  was  not 
announced),  the  effects  would  be  signally  dis- 
tressing.    For  a  description  of  the  evils  intiicteii 
Iw  these  insects  upon  man,  see  Kirby  and  Speuce, 
futroduction  to  Entomologi/^  Loud.  1828i,  i.  115, 
&c. 

LIGHT  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
immediate  result  and  offspring  of  a  divine  com- 
mand (Gen.  i.  3).  The  earth  was  void  and  dark, 
when  God  said, '  Let  light  be,  and  light  was.' 
This  is  represented  as  having  preceded  the  plac- 
ing of 'lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  the 
greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light 
to  rule  the  night:  he  made  the  stars  also*  (Gen. 
i.  14,  sq.).  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained 
as  to  the  facility  with  which  these  two  separate 
acts  may  be  reconciled,  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  the  origin  of  light,  as  of  every  other  part  of 
the  universe,  is  thus  referred  to  the  exertion  of 
the  divine  will :  as  little  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  narrative  in  the  original  is  so  simple,  yet  at 
the  same  time  so  majestic  and  impressive,  both 
in  thought  and  diction,  as  to  fill  the  heart  with 
a  lofty  and  pleasurable  sentiment  of  awe  and 
wonder. 

The  divine  origin  of  light  made  the  subject 
one  of  special  interest  to  the  Biblical  nations — 
the  rather  because  light  in  the  East  has  a  clear- 
ness, a  brilliancy,  is  accompanied  by  an  intensity 
of  heat,  and  is  followed  in  its  influence  by  a 
largeness  of  good,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of 
less  genial  climes  can  have  no  conception.    Light 
easily  and  naturally  became,   in  consequence,  j 
with  Orientals,  a  representative  of  the  highest 
human  good.     All  the  more  joyous  emotions  of 
the  mind,  all  the  pleasing  sensations  of  the  frame, 
all  the  happy  hours  of  domestic  intercourse,  were 
described  under  imagery  derived  fh)m  light  (1 
Kiuj^  xi. '36;  Isa.  Ivii.  8;  Esther  viii.  16;  Pa. 
xcvii.  11).     Tlie  transition  was  natural  from 
earthly  to  heavenly,  from  corporeal  to  spiritual 
things ;  and  so  light  came  to  typify  true  relisiou 
and  the  felicity  which  it  imparts.    But  as  light 
not  only  came  from  God,  but  also  makes  man's 
way  clear  before  him,  so  it  was  employed  to  sig- 
nify moral  truth,  and  pre-eminently  that  divine 
system  of  truth  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Bible, 
from  its  earliest  gleamings  onward  to  the  perfect 
day  of  the  Great  Sun  of  Kighteousness.    The  ' 
application  of  the  term  to  religious  topics  had  ' 
the   greater  propriety  because  the  light  in  the 
world,    being   accompanied    by    heat,    purifies,  | 
quickens,  enriches ;  which  efforts  it  is  the  pecu-  ' 
liar  province  of  true  religion  to  produce  in  the  ' 
hnmau  soul  (Isa.  viii.  20 ;  Matt,  iv.  16 ;  Ps.  cxix. 
105;  2  Pet  i.  19;  Eph.  v.  8;  2  Tim.  L  10:  I 
Pet.  ii.  9). 
It  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  special  providence 
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under  which  the  diyine  lessons  of  the  Bible  were 
delivered,  that  the  views  which  the  Hebrews  took 
on  this  subject,  while  thejr  were  high  and  worthy, 
did  not  pass  into  superstition,  and  so  cease  to  be 
truly  religious.  Other  Eastern  nations  beheld 
the  son  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in 
brightness,  and  their  hearts  were  secretly  enticed, 
and  their  mouth  kissed  their  hand  in  token  of 
adoration  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27).  This  '  iniquity ' 
the  Hebrews  not  only  avoided,  but  when  they 
considered  the  heavens  they  recognised  the  work 
of  God's  fiuffer^  and  l#nit  a  lesson  of  humility 
as  well  as  of  reverence  Q's.  viii.  3,  sq.). 

Among  the  personifications  on  this  point  which 
Scripture  presents  we  may  specify,  1.  God.  The 
Apostle  James  (i.  17)  declares  that  *  every  good 
and  perfect  gift  comcth  down  from  the  Father  of 
lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning;'  obviously  referring  to  the 
faithfulness  of  God,  and  the  constancy  of  his 
goodness,  which  shine  on  undimmed  and  unsha- 
dowed. So  Paul  (1  Tim.  vi.  16);  *God  who 
dwelleth  in  the  li^ht  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto.'  Here  the  idea  intended  by  the  imagery  is 
the  incomprehensibleness  of  the  self-existent  and 
eternal  God. 

2.  Light  is  also  applied  to  Christ :  '  The  peo- 
ple who  sat  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light ' 
(Matt.  iv.  16 ;  Luke  ii.  32 ;  John  i.  4,  sq.)-  *  He 
was  the  true  light ;'  '  I  am  the  light  of  the  world' 
(John  viii.  12;  xii.  35,  36). 

3.  It  is  further  used  of  angels,  as  in  2  Cor. 
xi.  14 :  *  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an 
angel  of  light.'  4.  Light  is  moreover  employed 
of  men :  John  the  Baptist '  was  a  burning  and 
a  shining  light '  (John  v.  35)  ;  *  Ye  are  the  li^ht 
of  the  world '  (Matt.  t.  14 ;  see  also  Acts  xiii. 
47  ;  Epb.  V.  8). 

LIGN  ALOES.    [Aloes.] 

LI  G  URE.  The  Hebrew  word  Leshem  is  thus 
rendered  in  Exod.  xxviii.  19;  xxxix.  12 ;  and  in 
Rev.  xxi.  20  it  is  rut  as  equivalent  to  the  Jacinth 
or  Hyacinth;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  ligure 
and  the  jacinth  are  regarded  as  the  same  stone. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  jacinth  is  orange- 
ye)Iow-red;  which  passes  over  sometimes  into 
reddish-brown,  sometimes  into  brownish  and  pale 
red,  and  sometimes  into  imperfect  pistachio  green. 
It  is  harder  than  the  emerald,  but  the  artists  of 
antiquity  frequently  engraved  upon  it.  It  comes 
to  us  from  the  East  Indies. 

LILY.  This  plant  is  mentioned  in  the 
well-known  and  beautiful  passage  (Matt  vi. 
26) :  *  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and 
yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon,  in  all 
his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these  ;*  so 
also  in  Luke  xii.  27.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the 
plant  alluded  to  must  have  been  indigenous  or 
grown  wild,  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
must  have  been  of  an  ornamental  character,  and, 
from  the  Greek  name  given  to  it,  pf  a  liliaceous 
nature.  Travellers  in  Palestine  mention  that  ui 
the  month  of  January  the  fields  and  groves  every- 
where abound  with  various  species  of  lily,  tulip, 
and  narcissus.  Benard  noticed,  near  Acre,  on 
Jan.  18th,  and  about  Jaffa,  on  the  23rd,  tulips, 
white,  red,  blue,  &c.  Gumpenberg  saw  the 
meadows  of  Galilee  covered  with  the  same  flowers 
on  the  31st.  Tulips  figure  conspicuously  among 
the  flowers  of  Palestine.    So  Pococke  says,  'I 
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saw  many  tulips  growing  wild  in  the  fields  (in 
March),  and  any  one  who  considers  how  })eautifiil 
those  flowers  are  to  the  eye,  would  be  apt  to  con- 
jecture that  these  are  the  lilies  to  which  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  to  be  compared.'  This 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  plant  intended 
than  some  others  which  have  been  adduced,  as, 
for  instance,  the  scarlet  amaryllU^  having  white 
flowers  with  bright  purple  streaks,  found  by  Salt 
at  Adowa.  Others  have  preferred  the  CVoim 
imperial,  which  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  Cash- 
mere. Most  authors  have  united  in  considering 
the  white  lily,  Lilium  candidum,  to  be  the  plant 
to  which  our  Saviour  referred ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  has  ever  been  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
Palestine.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  cor- 
respondent at  Aleppo,  who  has  resided  long  in 
Syria,  but  is  acquainted  only  with  the  botany  of 
Aleppo  and  Antioch :  •  I  never  saw  the  white  lily 
in  a  wild  state,  nor  have  I  heard  of  its  being  so 
in  Syria.  It  is  cultivated  here  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  in  pots  as  an  exotic  bulb,  like  the  daffodil.' 
The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bow- 
ring  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  subject:  *I 
cahnot  describe  to  you  with  botanical  accuracy 
the  lilv  of  Palestine.  I  heard  it  called  by  the 
title  of  Lilia  tyriaca,  and  I  imagine  under  this 
title  Its  botanical  characteristics  may  be  hunted 
out  Its  colour  is  a  brilliant  r^d ;  its  size  about 
half  that  of  the  common  tiger  lily.  The  white 
lily  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  part 
of  Syria.  It  was  in  April  and  May  that  1 
observed  m^  flower,  and  it  was  most  abundant 
in  the  distnct  of  Galilee,  where  it  and  the  JRho- 
dodendron  (which  grew  in  rich  abundance  round 
the  paths)  most  strongly  excited  my  attention.' 
On  this  Dr.  Lindley  observes.  *  It  is  clear  that 
neither  the  white  lily,  nor  the  Oporanthut  luteus, 
nor  Ixiolirion,  will  answer  to  Dr.  Bowriug's 
description,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  Cbalce- 
donian  or  scarlet  martagon  lily,  formerly  called 
the  lily  of  Byzantium,  found  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Levant,  and  which,  with  its  scarlet  turban- 
like  fiowers,  is  indeed  a  most  stately  and  striking 
object.'  As  this  lily  (the  Lilium  chalcedonicum 
of  botanists)  is  in  flower  at  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  is  supposed 
to  have  been  spoken,  is  indigenous  in  the  verj* 
locality,  and  is  conspicuous,  even  in  the  garden, 
for  its  reiAirkable  showy  flowers,  there  can  now 
belittle  doubt  that  it  is  the  plant  allud^  to  by 
our  Saviour. 

LINEN,  FINE.  The  word  Shesh,  thus  trans- 
lated in  the  Authorized  Version,  occurs  twenty- 
eight  times  in  Exodus,  once  in  Genesis,  once  in 
Proverbs,  and  three  times  in  Ezekiel.  Consider- 
able doubts  have,  however,  always  been  enter- 
tained respecting  the  true  meaning  of  the  word ; 
but  it  appears  to  us.  to  signify  hemp,  which  is  a 
plant  that  in  the  present  day  is  extensively  dis- 
tributed, being  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  extend- 
ing through  Persia  to  the  southernmost  parts  of 
India.  In  the  plains  of  that  country  it  is  culti- 
yated  on  account  of  its  intoxicating  product,  so 
well  known  as  bang;  in  the  Himalayas  both  on 
this  account  and  for  its  yielding  the  ligneous  fibre 
which  is  used  for  sack  and  rope-making.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  might  easily  have  been  culti- 
vated in  Eg}'pt.  Hermlotus  mentions  it  as  being 
employed  by  the  Thracians  for  making  garments. 
'  These  were  so  like  linen,  that  none  but  a  very 
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ezperienoed  person  ooold  tell  -whether  iSbej  were 
of  hemp  or  flax  ;  one  who  had  never  seen  hemp 
would  certainly  suppose  them  to  be  linen.'  Hemp 
is  used  in  the  present  day  for  smockf rocks  and 
tunics ;  and  Russia  sheeting  and  Russia  duck  are 
well  known.  Dioscorides  describes  it  as  being 
employed  for  making  ropes,  and  it  was  a  good 
d-al  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  for  this  purpose. 
Though  we  a*^  unable  at  present  to  prove  that  it 
was  cultivated  in  Egypt  at  an  early  period,  and 
used  for  making  garments,  yet  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  its  havine  been  so.  Indeed,  as  it 
was  kuowii  to  various  Asiatic  nations,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  unknown  to  the  Egyptians. 
Hemp  might  thus  have  been  used  at  an  early 
period,  along  with  flax  and  wool,  for  making 
cloth  for  garments  and  for  hangings,  and  would 
be  much  valued  until  cotton  and  the  finer  kinds 
of  linen  came  to  be  known. 

LKNUS,  one  of  the  Christians  at  Rome  whose 
salutations  Paul  sent  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  bishop  of  Rome 
after  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul. 

LION,  the  most  powerful,  daring,  and  im- 
pressive of  all  carnivorous  animals,  the  most 
magnificent  in  aspect  and  awful  in  voice.  Being 
very  common  in  Syria  in  earlv  times,  the  lion 
naturally  supplied  many  forcible  images  to  the 
poetical  language  of  Scripture,  and  not  a  few  lus- 
torieal  incidents  in  its  narratives.  This  is  shown 
by  the  great  number  of  passages  where  this  ani- 
mal, iu  all  the  stages  of  existence — as  the  whelp, 
the  young  adult,  the  fully  mature,  the  lioness — 
occurs  under  different  names,  exhibiting  that 
multiplicity  of  denominations  which  always  re- 
sults when  some  ^eat  image  is  constantly  present 
to  the  popular  mind.  Thus  we  have,  1.  Gor,  a 
lion*s  whelp,  a  very  young  lion  (Gen.  xlix.  9 ; 
Deut  xxxiii.  20;  Jer.  11.  38;  Esek.  xix.  2; 
Nahum  ii.  11,  12,  &c.).  2.  Chephir,  a  yonng 
lion,  when  first  leaving  the  protection  of  the  old 
pair  to  hunt  independently  (E^zek.  xix.  2,  8; 
Ps.  xci.  13;  Prov.  xix.  12,  8cc.).  3.  Aru  an 
adult  and  vigorous  lion,  a  lion  having  paired, 
vigilant  and  enterprising  in  search  of  prey 
(Nahum  ii.  12 ;  2  Sam.  xviL  10;  Num.  xxiii.  24). 
This  is  the  common  name  of  the  animal.  4. 
Sachiily  a  mature  lion  in  fiiU  strenffth ;  a  black 
lion  ?  (Job  iv.  10 ;  x.  16 ;  Ps.  xci.  13 ;  Prov. 
xxvi.  13;  Hosea  v.  14;  xiii.  7).  This  denomi- 
nation na^  very  possibly  refer  to  a  distinct 
variety  of  lion,  and  not  to  a  black  species  or  race, 
because  neither  black  nor  white  lions  are  recorded, 
excepting  in  Oppian ;  but  the  term  may  be  safely 
refeired  to  the  colour  of  the  skin,  not  of  the  fur ; 
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Ibr  ■ome  lions  have  the  fbrmer  ikir,  sod  erfia 
rosy,  while  in  other  races  it  is  perfectly  black. 
An  Asiatic  lioness,  formerly  at  Exeter  Change, 
had  the  naked  part  of  the  nose,  the  roof  of  Sie 
month,  and  the  bare  soles  of  all  the  feet  pare 
black,  though  the  far  itself  was  very  pale  buff. 
5.  ZatjA,  a  fierce  lion,  one  in  a  state  of  farj 
(Job  iv.  11 ;  Prov.  xxx.  30;  Isa.  xxx.  6).  6. 
Lalna,  a  lioness  (Job  iv.  11,  where  the  lion's 
whelps  are  denominated  '  the  loas  of  Labiah,' 
(or  of  the  lioness). 

The  lion  is  the  larg^  and  most  fbrmidably 
armed  of  all  camassier  anhnals,  the  Indian  tiger 
alone  claiming  to  be  his  equal.  One  full  grown, 
of  Asiatic  race,  weighs  above  450  poom£,  and 
those  of  Africa  often  above  500  pounds.  The  &I1 
of  a  fore  paw  in  striking  has  been  estimated  to  be 
>  twenty-five  pounds'  weight,  and  the  grasp 


01  the  claws,  cutting  fixir  inches  in  depth,  is 
ciently  powerful  to  break  the  vertebrae  of  an  ox. 
The  huge  laniary  teeth  and  jagged  molars  worked 
by  powerful  jaws,  and  the  tongue  entirely  covered 
with  homy  papills,  hard  as  a  rasp,  are  all  subser- 
vient to  an  immensely  strong,  mnsenlar  stmctore, 
capable  of  prodigious  exertion,  and  minister  to 
the  self-confidence  which  these  means  of  attock 
inspire.  In  Asia  the  lion  rarely  measures  more 
than  nine  feet  and  a  half  from  the  nose  to  the  <md 
of  the  tail,  though  a  tiger^in  of  which  we  took 
the  dimensions  was  but  a  trifle  less  than  13  feet 
In  Africa  they  are  considerably  larjjper,  and  sup- 
plied with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  mane. 
Both  tiger  and  lion  are  furnished  with  a  small 
homy  apex  to  the  tail— a  fiust  noticed  by  the 
ancients,  but  only  verified  of  late  years,  because 
this  object  lies  concealed  in  the  liair  of  the  tip» 
and  is  very  liable  to  drop  off.  All  the  varieties 
of  the  lion  are  spotted  when  whelps ;  bat  they 
become  gradually  buff  or  pale.  One  African 
variety,  very  large  in  size,  perhaps  a  distinct 
species,  has  a  peculiar  and  most  ferocioos  phy- 
siognomy, a  dense  black  mane  extending  half 
way  down  the  back,  and  a  black  fringe  along 
the  abdomen  and  tip  of  the  tail ;  while  those  of 
southern  Persia  and  the  Dekkaa  are  nearly  des- 
titute of  that  defensive  ornament  The  roaring 
voice  of  the  species  is  notorious  to  a  proverb^  but 
the  warning  crv  of  attack  is  short,  snappirii,  and 
sharp.  Like  all  the  felinn,  they  are  more  or  less 
nocturnal,  and  seldom  go  abroad  to  pursue  thdr 

Erey  till  after  sunset  When  not  pressed  by 
unger,  they  are  naturaliv  indolent,  and,  finom 
their  habits  of  uncontrolled  snperiori^,  perhaps 
capricious,  but  often  less  sanguinary  and  vindidive 
than  is  expected. 

Lions  are  monogamous,  the  male  living  con- 
stantly with  the  lioness,  both  hunting  together, 
or  for  each  other  when  there  is  a  litter  of  whelps; 
and  the  mutual  affection  and  care  for  their  off^ 
spring  which  they  displav  are  remarkable  in  ani- 
mals by  nature  doomld  to  live  by  blood  and 
slaughter.  It  is  while  seeking  prey  fat  th«ir 
young  that  they  are  most  dangerous;  at  other 
times  they  bear  abstinence,  and  when  pressed  by 
hunger  will  sometimes  feed  on  carcasses  found 
dead.  They  live  to  more  than  fifty  years ;  con- 
sequently, having  annual  litters  of  from  three  to 
five  cubs,  they  multiply  rapidly  when  not 
seriousl:^  opposed.  In  ancient  times,  when  the 
devastations  of  Egyotian,  Persian,  Greek,  and 
Romi^  armies  passed  over  Palestine,  there  cma 
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be  Utde  doubt  that  the^  destroyers  made  their 
appearance  in  great  numbers.  The  fiict,  indeed, 
in  aues'.«a  by  the  impression  which  their  increase 
made  upon  the  mixe^  heathen  population  of  Sa- 
maria, vhen  Israel  was  carried  away  into  cap- 
tivity (2  Kings  xvii.  25,  26). 

The  Scriptures  present  many  striking  pictures 
of  lions,  touched  with  wonderful  force  and  fide- 
lity :  even  where  the  animal  is  a  direct  instru- 
ment of  the  Almighty,  while  true  to  his  mission, 
he  still  remains  so  to  his  nature.  Thus  nothing 
can  be  more  graphic  thka  the  record  of  the  man 
of  God  (1  Kings  xiiL  28),  disobedient  to  his 
charge,  struck  down  from  his  ass,  and  lying 
dead,  while  the  lion  stands  by  him,  without 
touching  the  lifeless  body,  or  attacking  the  living 
animal,  usually  a  fiivourite  prey.  See  also  Gen. 
xlix.  9 ;  Job  iv.  10,  11 ;  Nahum  ii.  11,  12.  Sam- 
son's adventure  also  with  the  young  lion  (Judg. 
xiv.  5,  6\  and  the  picture  of  the  young  lion 
coming  up  from  the  underwood  cover  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  all  attest  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  animal  and  its  habits.  Finally,  the 
lions  in  the  den  with  Daniel,  miraculously  leav- 
ing him  unmolested,  still  retain,  in  all  other 
respects,  the  real  characteristics  of  their  nature. 

The  lion,  as  an  emblem  of  power,  was  symbol- 
ical of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  9).  I'he 
hrpe  recurs  in  the  prophetical  visions,  and  the 
ngure  of  this  animal  was  among  the  few  which 
the  Hebrews  admitted  in  sculpture,  or  in  cast 
metal,  as  exemplified  in  the  throne  of  Solomon. 
Lions,  in  remote  antiquity,  appear  to  have  been 
trained  for  the  chace,  and  are,  even  now,  occa- 
sionally domesticated  with  safety.  Placability 
and  attachment  are  displayed  by  them  even  to 
the  degree  of  active  defence  of  their  friends,  as 
was  exemplified  at  Birr,  in  Ireland,  in  1839, 
when  *  a  keeper  of  wild  beasts,  being  within  the 
den,  had  fallen  accidentally  upon  a  tiser,  who 
immediately  caught  the  man  by  the  thigh,  in  the 
presence  of  numerous  spectators;  but  a  lion, 
being  in  the  same  compartment,  rose  up,  and 
seizing  the  tiger  by  the  neck,  compelled  it  to  let 
go,  and  the  man  was  saved.'  Numerous  anec- 
dotes of  a  similar  character  are  recorded  both  by 
ancient  and  modem  writers. 

Zoologists  consider  Africa  the  primitive  abode 
of  lions,  their  progress  towards  the  north  and 
west  having  at  one  time  extended  to  the  forests 
of  Macedonia  and  Greece ;  but  in  Asia,  never  to 
the  south  of  the  Nerbndda,  nor  east  of  the  lower 
Granges.  Since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and 
even  since  the  havoc  which  the  ostentatious  bar- 
barism of  Roman  grandees  made  among  them, 
they  have  diminished  in  number  exceedingly, 
although  at  the  present  day  individuals  are  not 
unfi-equently  seen  in  Barbary,  within  a  short  dis- 
tance ofCeuta. 

LITTElt  The  word  translated  litter,  in  Isa. 
Ixvi.  20,  is  the  same  whiA,  in  Num.  viL  3,  de- 
notes the  wains  or  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  in  which 
the  materials  of  the  tabernacle  were  removed 
from  place  to  place.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a 
litter,  which  is  not  drawn,  but  carried.  This  is 
the  only  place  in  whicft  the  word  occurs  in  the 
Authorized  translation.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
infer  from  this  that  the  Hebrews  had  no  vehicles 
of  the  kind.  Litters  or  palanquins  were,  as  We 
kiiuw,  ill  use  among  the  andeut  Egyptians. 
They  "were  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  men  (No. 
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233),  and  appear  to  have  been  used  for  carrying 
[>ersons  of  consideration  short  distances  on  visits, 
like  the  sedan  chairs  of  a  former  day  in  England. 
We  doubt  if  the  Hebrews  had  this  kind  of  litter, 
as  it  scarcely  agrees  with  their  simple,  nnlux- 
urious  habits ;  but  that  they  had  litters  borne  by 
beasts,  such  as  are  still  common  in  Western  Asia, 
seems  in  the  highest  degree  probable. 

In  Cant  iii.  9  we  find  a  word  which  oecors 
nowhere  else  in  Scripture,  and  is  applied  to  a 
vehicle  used  by  king  Solomon.  This  word  is 
rendered  *  chanot  *  in  our  Authorised  version, 
although  unlike  any  other  word  so  rendered  in 
that  version.  It  literally  means  a  moving  conchy 
and  is  usually  conceived  to  denote  a  kind  of 


sedan,  litter,  or  rather  palanquin,  in  which  great 
personages  and  women  were  borne  fVom  place  to 
place.  The  name,  as  well  as  the  object,  immedi- 
ately suggests  that  it  may  have  been  nearly  the 
same  thmg  as  the  moving  throne  or  aeat  of  the 
Persians.    It  consists  of  a  light  frame  fixed  on 


two  strong  poles,  like  those  of  our  sedan-chair. 
The  frame  is  generally  covered  with  cloth,  and 
ha^  a  door,  sometimes  of  lattice  work,  at  each 
side.  It  is  carried  by  two  mules,  one  between 
the  poles  before,  the  other  behind.  These  con- 
veyances are  used  by  great  persons  when  disposed 
for  retirement  or  ease  during  a  journey,  or  when 
sick  or  feeble  from  age.  But  thev  are  chiefly 
used  by  ladies  of  consideration  in  their  journeys 
(No.  234). 

The  popular  illustrators  of  Scripture  do  not 
appear  to  nave  been  acquainted  with  this  and  the 
other  litters  of  Western  Asia;  and  have,  there- 
fore, resorted  to  India,  and  drawn  their  illustra- 
tions from  the  palanquins  borne  by  men,  and 
from  the  howdahg  of  elephants.  This  is  unneces- 
sary, as  Western  Asia  still  supplies  conveyances 
of  this  description,  more  suitable  and  more  likely 
to  have  been  anciently  in  use,  than  any  which 
the  further  east  can  produce.  If  the  one  already 
described  should  seem  too  humble,  there  are  other 
takht-ravans  of  more  imposing  appearance.  Some 
readers  may  remember  the  *  litter  of  red  cloth. 
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adorned  with  pearls  and  jewels/  together  with 
ten  mules  (to  bear  it  by  turns),  which  the  king 
Zahr  Shah  prepared  for  the  journey  of  his 
daughter.  This  was,  doubtless,  of  the  kind  which 
is  borne  by  four  mules,  two  behiud  and  two  be- 
fore. In  Arabia,  or  in  the  countries  where  Ara- 
bian usages  prevail,  two  camels  are  usually  em- 
ployed to  bear  the  takht-ravan,  and  sometimes 
two  horses.  When  borne  by  camels,  the  head  of 
the  hindmost  of  the  animals  is  bent  painfully 
down  under  the  vehicle.  This  is  the  most  com- 
fortable kind  of  litter,  and  two  light  persons  may 
travel  in  it. 


t35. 


The  ahihreeyeh  is  another  kind  of  camel -litter, 
resembling  the  Indian  howdafi,  by  which  name 
(or  rather  Iiddaj)  it  is  sometimes  called.  It  is 
ooraposed  of  a  small  square  platform  with  a 
canopy  or  arched  covering.    It  accommodates 


bat  one  person,  and  is  placed  upon  the  back  of  a 
camel,  and  rests  upon  two  square  camel-chests, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  animal.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent, not  only  from  the  text  in  view,  but  from 
others,  that  the  Hebrews  had  litters ;  and  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  the  sam^ 
as  those  now  employed  in  Palestine  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  where  there  are  still  the 
same  circumstances  of  climate,  the  same  domestic 
animals,  and  essentially  the  same  habits  of  life, 
as  in  the  Biblical  period. 

LIVER  occurs  in  Exod.  xxix.  13,  22;  Lev. 
iii.  4,  10,  15;  iv.  9;  vii.  4;  viii.  16,  25;  ix.  10, 
19 ;  Prov.  vii.  23  ;  Lam.  ii.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxi.  21. 
I  n  all  the  instances  where  the  word  occurs  in  the 
Pentateuch,  it  forms  part  of  the  phrase  translated 
in  the  Authorized  Version  *  the  caul  that  is  above 
the  liver,'  but  which  Gesenius  understands  to  be 
the  great  lobe  of  the  liver  itself,  rather  than  the 
caul  over  it.  Jahn  thinks  the  smaller  lobe  to  be 
meant.  It  appears  from  the  same  passages  that 
it  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  and  not  eaten  as 
sacrificial  food.  The  liver  was  supposed  by  the 
»ncieui  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  to  be  the  seat 
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of  the  passions,  pride,  love,  &c  Thus,  Oen.  xliz. 
6,  *  with  their  assembly  let  not'  literally  *  my 
liver  be  united.*  Wounds  in  the  liver  were  sup- 
posed to  be  mortal;  thus  the  expressions  m 
Prov.  vii.  23,  *  a  dart  through  his  liver,*  and  Lam. 
ii.  11,  *my  liver  is  poured  out  upon  the  earth,' 
are  each  of  them  a  periphrasis  for  death  itselll 
The  passage  in  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxi.  21)  contains  an 
interesting  reference  to  the  most  ancient  of  all 
modes  of  divination,  by  the  inspection  of  the 
viscera  of  animals  and  even  of  mankind  sacri- 
ficially  slaughtered  for  the  purpose.  It  is  there 
said  that  the  kmg  of  Babylon,  among  other  modes 
of  divination,  referred  to  in  the  same  verse, 
*  looked  upon  the  liver.'  The  liver  was  always 
considered  the  most  important  organ  in  the  an- 
cient art  of  divination  by  the  entrails.  Philo- 
stratus  felicitously  describes  it  as  *  the  prophesy- 
ing tripod  of  all  divination.'  It  is  an  interesting 
inquiry  how  this  regard  to  it  originated.  Vitruvius 
suggests  a  plausible  theory  of  the  first  rise  of  di- 
vination by  the  liver.  He  sa^s  the  ancients 
inspected  the  livers  of  those  animals  which  fre- 
quented the  places  where  they  wished  to  settle; 
and  if  thev  found  the  liver,  to  which  they  chiefly 
ascribed  the  process  of  sanguification,  was  injured, 
thev  concluded  that  the  water  and  nourishment 
collected  in  such  localities  were  unwholesome 
(i.  4).  But  divination  is  coeval  and  co-extensive 
with  a  belief  in  the  divinity.  We  know  that  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel  there  were 
certain  means  of  communication  between  God 
and  man,  and  that  those  means  were  connected 
with  the  sacrifice  of  animals ;  and  we  prefer  to 
consider  those  means  as  the  source  of  divination 
in  later  ages,  conceiving  that  when  the  real 
tokens  of  the  divine  interest  with  which  the  pri- 
mitive families  of  man  were  favoured  ceased,  in 
consequence  of  the  multiplying  of  human  trans- 
gressions, their  descendants  endeavoured  to  obtain 
counsel  and  information  by  the  same  external 
observances.  We  believe  that  thus  only  will  the 
minute  resemblances  be  accounted  for,  which  we 
discover  between  the  different  methods  of  divina- 
tion, utterly  untraceable  to  reason,  but  which  have 
prevailed  from  unknown  antiquity  among  the 
most  distant  regions.  It  is  further  important  to 
remark  that  the  first  recorded  instance  of  divina- 
tion is  that  of  the  teraphim  of  Laban,  a  native  of 
Padan-aram,  a  district  bordering  on  that  country 
(1  Sara.  xix.  13,  16),  but  by  which  teraphim  both 
the  Sept.  and  Josephus  understood  *  the  liver  of 
goats.' 

LIZARD.  Under  this  denomination  the 
modem  zoologist  places  all  the  cold-blooded 
animals  that  have  the  conformation  of  serpents 
with  the  addition  of  four  feet.  Thus  viewed,  as 
one  great  family,  they  constitute  the  Saurians, 
Lacertinffi,  and  Lacertidse  of  authors ;  embracing 
numerous  generical  divisions,  which  commence 
with  the  largest,  that  %  the  crocodile  group,  and 
pass  through  sundry  others,  a  variety  of  species, 
ibnnidable,  disgusting,  or  pleasing  in  appearance 
— some  equally  frequenting  the  land  and  water, 
others  absolutely  confined  to  the  earth  and  to  the 
most  arid  deserts ;  and  though  in  general  harm- 
less, there  are  a  few  with  disputed  properties, 
some  beinc  held  to  poison  or  corrode  by  means 
of  the  exudation  of  an  ichor,  and  others  extolled 
as  of  medical  use  in  pharmacy ;  but  these  pro- 
perties in  most,  if  not  in  all,  are  undetermined 
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or  illusorj.  Of  some  genera,*8acli  as  the  cro- 
codile and  chameleoo,  we  have  already  made 
mention  [Chameleon  ;  Crocodile  ;  Dragon  ; 
Lkviatban],  and  therefore  we  shall  confine  our 
present  remarks  to  tlie  lizards  that  are  inhabitants 
of  Western  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  to  those  more 
particularly  noticed  in  the  bible.  Of  these  com> 
mentators  indicate  six  or  seven  species,  whereof 
some  indeed  may  be  misapprehended ;  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  regions  of  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt  are  overrun  with  animals  of  this 
family,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  allusion 
to  more  than  one  ^uus  in  the  Scriptures,  where 
so  many  observations  and  similes  are  derived 
from  the  natural  objects  which  were  &miliar  to 
the  various  writers.  In  Lev.  xi.  29  mention  is 
made  of  a  species  called  /za5,  which  Bochart 
refers  to  one  of  the  group  of  Monitors  or  Varanus, 
the  Nilotic  lizard.  Like  the  other  of  this  form, 
it  is  possessed  of  a  tail  double  the  length  of  the 
body,  but  is  not  so  well  known  in  Palestine, 
where  there  ts  only  one  real  river  (Jordan), 
which  is  not  tenanted  by  tliis  species.  We  have 
already  shown  that  the  true  crocodile  frequented 
the  shores  and  marshes  of  the  coast  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  period  ;  and  therefore  it  may 
well  have  had  a  more  specific  name  than  Levia- 
than— a  word  apparently  best  suited  to  the  dig- 
nified and  lofty  diction  of  the  prophets,  and  clearly 
of  more  general  signification  than  the  more  collo- 
quial designation.  Jerome  was  of  this  opinion ; 
and  it  is  thus  likely  that  tzab  was  applied  to  both, 
as  waran  is  now  considered  only  a  variety  of,  or 
a  young,  crocodile.  There  is  a  second  of  the 
same  group,  Lacerta  Scincus  of  Merrem  (  Varanus 
Arenarius\  Waran-el-hard,  also  reaching  to  six 
feet  in  length ;  and  a  third,  not  as  yet  clearly 
described,  which  appears  to  be  larger  than  either, 
growing  to  nine  feet,  and  covered  with  bright 
cupreous  scales.  This  last  prefers  rocky  and 
stony  situations.  It  is  in  this  section  of  the 
Saurians  that  most  of  the  gigantic  fossil  species, 
the  real  *  children  of  the  giants,'  are  found  to  be 
located ;  and  of  the  existing  species  some  are  re- 
ported to  possess  great  strength.  One  of  the  last- 
mentioned  pursues  its  prey  on  land  with  a  rapid 
bounding  action,  feeds  ou  the  larger  insects,  and 
is  said  to  attack  game  in  a  body,  sometimes 
destroying  even  sheep.  The  Arabs,  in  agreement 
with  the  ancients,  assert  that  this  species  will  do 
fierce  and  victorious  battle  with  serpents. 
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S37.    [UeertaStAUio.] 

We  come  next  to  the  gronp  of  lizards  more 
properly  so  called,  which  Hebrew  commentators 
take  to  be  the  UtaaK  a  name  having  some  allu- 
sion to  poison  and  adhesiveness.  The  word 
occurs  only  once  (Lev.  xi.  30),  where  Saurians 
alone  appear  to  be  indicated.  If  the  Hebrew  root 
were  to  guide  the  decision,  Utaah  would  be  another 


name  for  the  gecko  or  anakah,  for  there  b  but  one 
species  which  can  be  deemed  venomous ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  adhesiveness,  though  the 
geckos  possess  it  most,  numerous  common  lizards 
run  up  and  down  perpendicular  walls  with  great 
facili^.  We,  therefore,  take  chomet,  or  the 
sand  lizard  of  Bochart,  to  be  the  true  lizard, 
several  (probably  many)  species  existing  in  my- 
riads on  the  rocks  in  sandy  places,  and  in  ruins  in 
every  part  of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
There  is  one  s^)ecie8  particularly  abundant  and 
small,  well  known  in  Arabia  by  tiie  name  of  Sara- 
bandi.  W^e  now  come  to  the  Stelliones,  which 
have  been  confounded  with  the  noxious  geckos 
and  others  from  the  time  of  Aldrovandus,  and 
thence  have  been  a  source  of  inexfricable  trouble 
to  commentators.  They  are  best  known  by  the 
bundles  of  starlike  spines  on  the  body. 

Next  we  place  the  Geckotians,  among  which 
comes  anakah^  in  our  versions  denominated yir- 
rett  but  which  is  with  more  propriety  transferred 
to  the  noisy  and  venomous  {Wtt-ours  of  the  Arabs. 
The  particular  species  most  probably  meant  is 
ike  lacerta  gecko  of  Hasselquist,  the  gecko  lobatUM 
of  Geoffry.  distinguished  by  having  the  soles  of 
the  feet  dilated  and  striated  like  open  fans,  from 
whence  a  poisonous  ichor  is  said  to  exude,  in- 
flaming the  human  skin,  and  infecting  food  that 
may  have  been  trod  upon  by  the  animal.  Hence 
the  Arabic  name  of  ahu-burSj  or  *  fiither-leprosy/ 
at  Cairo. 

To  these  we  add  the  Chameleons,  already 
described  [Chameleon];  and  then  follows  the 
Scincus. 

Of  the  species  of  Sept,  that  is,  viviparous 
serpent-lizards,  having  the  body  of  snakes,  with 
four  weak  limbs,  a  species,  with  only  three  toes 
on  each  foot,  appears  to  extend  to  Syria. 

LOAN.  The  Mosaic  laws  which  relate  to  the 
subject  of  borrowing,  lending,  and  repaying,  are 
in  substance  as  follows : — If  an  Israelite  became 
poor,  what  he  desired  to  borrow  was  to  be  freely 
lent  to  him,  and  no  interest,  either  of  money  or 
produce,  could  be  exacted  from  him;  interest 
might  be  taken  of  a  foreigner,  but  not  of  an 
Israelite  by  another  Israelite  (Exod.  xxii.  25; 
Dent,  xxiii.  19,  20;  Lev.  xxv.  35,  38).  At  the 
end  of  every  seven  years  a  remission  of  debts  was 
ordained ;  every  creditor  was  to  remit  what  he 
had  lent:  of  a  foreigner  the  loan  might  be  exacted, 
but  not  of  a  brother.  If  an  Israelite  wished  to 
borrow,  he  was  not  to  be  refused  because  the  year 
of  remission  was  at  hand  ( Deut.  xv.  l-l  1 ).  Pledges 
might  be  taken,  but  not  as  such  the  niill  or  the 
upper  millstone,  for  that  would  be  to  take  a  man's 
life  in  pledge.  If  the  pledge  was  raiment,  it  was 
to  be  given  back  before  sunset,  as  being  needful 
for  a  covering  at  night.  The  widow's  garment 
could  not  be  taken  in  pledge  (Exod.  xxii.  26,  27 ; 
Deut.  xxiY.  6,  17). 

These  laws  relating  to  loons  may  wear  a  strange 
aspect  to  the  mere  modem  reader,  and  cannot  be 
understood,  either  in  their  bearing  or  their  sanc- 
tions, unless  considered  from  the  Biblical  point  of 
view.  The  land  of  Canaan  (as  the  entire  world) 
belonged  to  its  Creator,  but  was  ffiven  of  God  to 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  under  certain  con- 
ditions, of  which  this  liberality  to  the  needy  was 
one.  The  power  of  getting  loans  therefore  was  a 
part  of  the  poor  man^  inheritance.  It  was  a  lien 
on  the  land  (the  source  of  all  property  with  a|pi- 
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cnltaral  people),  which  was  u  Talid  as  the  tenure 

of  any  given  portion  by  the  tribe  or  fiunily  to 
whose  lot  it  hiui  fiB.Uen.  This  is  the  light  in  which 
the  Mosaic  polity  represents  the  matter,  and  in 
'  this  light,  so  long  as  that  polity  retained  its  force, 
I  would  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  regarded  by 
I  the  owners  of  property.  Thus  the  execution  of 
I  this  particular  law  was  secured  by  the  entire  force 
I  with  which  the  constitution  itself  was  recom- 
mended and  sustained.  But  as  human  selfishness 
I  might  in  time  endanger  this  particuliirsetof  laws, 
so  Moses  applied  special  support  to  the  possibly 
weak  part  Hence  the  emphasis  with  which  he 
enjoins  the  duty  of  lendin||[  to  the  needy.  Of  this 
emphasis  the  very  essence  is  the  sanction  supplied 
by  that  special  providence  which  lay  at  the  very 
basis  of  the  Mosaic  commonwealth ;  so  that  lend- 
ing to  the  destitute  came  to  be  enforced  with  all 
the  power  denTable  from  the  express  will  of  God. 
That  the  system  of  law  regarding  loans  was 
carried  into  effect  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  It 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  general  constitu- 
tion, and  therefore  came  recommended  with  the 
entire  sanction  which  that  system  had  on  its  owi^ 
behalf;  nor  were  there  an^  predominant  antago- 
nist principles  at  work  which  would  prevent  wis 
from  proceeding  step  by  step,  in  its  proper  place 
and  time,  with  the  residue  of  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion. Nor  do  the  passa^  of  Scripture  (Job  xxii. 
6 ;  xxiv.  3 ;  Matt  zviii.  28 ;  ProT.  xxviii.  8 ; 
Ezek.  xviii.  8 ;  Ps.  xr.  5 ;  cix.  II),  which  give  us 
reason  to  think  that  usury  was  practised  and  the 
poor  debtor, oppressed,  show  anything  but  those 
breaches  to  'which  laws  are  always  liable,  espe- 
cially in  a  period  when  morals  grow  corrupt  and 
institutions  in  consequence  decline. 

While,  however,  the  benign  tendency  of  the 
laws  in  question  is  admitted,  may  it  not  be  ques- 
tioned whetiier  they  were  strictiy  just  ?  Such  a 
doubt  could  arise  only  in  a  mind  which  viewed 
the  subject  from  the  position  of  our  actual  sode^. 
A  modem  might  plead  that  he  had  a  right  to  do 
what  he  pleamd  with  his  own ;  that  his  property 
of  every  kind--Iand,  food,  money— was  his  own ; 
and  that  he  was  justified  to  turn  all  and  each  part 
to  account  for  his  own  benefit  Apart  from  reli- 
gious considerations  this  position  is  impregnable. 
But  such  a  view  of  property  finds  no  support  in 
the  Mosaic  institutions.  In  them  property  has  a 
divine  origin,  and  its  use  is  entrusted  to  man  on 
certain  conditions,  which  conditions  are  as  valid 
as  is  the  tenure  of  property  itself.  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  the  entire  land— all  property— was  a  great 
loan,  a  loan  lent  of  God  to  the  people^ of  Israel, 
who  might  well  therefore  acquiesce  in  any  ar- 
rangement which  required  a  portion— a  small 
portion — of  this  loan  to  be  under  certain  circum- 
stances accessible  to  the  destitute.  This  view 
receives  confirmation  from  the  fiict  that  interest 
might  be  taken  of  persons  who  were  not  Hebrews, 
and  therefore  lay  beyond  the  sphere  embraced  by 
this  special  arrangement 

UtA  the  Hebrews  enjoyed  a  free  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  the  permission  to  take  usury 
of  foreigners  might  have  had  the  effect  of  impo- 
verishing Palestine  by  affording  a  strong  induce- 
ment for  employing  capital  abroad;  but  under 
the  actual  restrictions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  this  evil 
was  impossible.  Some  not  inconsiderable  advan- 
tages must  have  em^ued  from  the  observance  of 
these  laws.    The  entire  alienation  and  loss  of  the  I 
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lent  property  were  prevented  by  that  peodiar  in- 
stitution which  restored  to  every  man  bis  property 
at  the  great  year  of  release.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  jubilees  the  system  under  consideration 
would  tend  to  prevent  those  inequalities  of  sodal 
condition  which  always  arise  rapidly,  and  which 
have  not  seldom  brought  disaster  and  ruin  on 
states.  The  afilnent  were  required  to  part  with 
a  portion  of  their  affluence  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  needy,  without  exacting  tluit  recompense 
which  would  only  make  the  rich  richer  and  th« 
poor  more  needy ;  thus  superinducing  a  state  of 
things  scarcely  more  injunous  to  the  one  than  to 
the  other  of  these  two  parties.  There  was  also 
in  this  system  a  strongly  conservative  influence. 
Agriculture  was  the  foundation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Had  money-lending  been  a  trade,  money- 
making  would  also  have  been  eagerly  pursntKi. 
Capital  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  land ;  the 
agriculturist  would  pass  into  the  usurer;  huge 
inequalities  would  anse ;  commerce  would  assume 
predominance,  and  the  entire  commonwealth  be 
overturned — changes  and  evils  which  were  pre- 
vented, or,  if  not  so,  certainly  retarded  and  abated, 
by  the  code  of  laws  regarding  loans.  As  it  was, 
the  gradually  increasing  wealui  of  the  country  was 
in  the  main  laid  out  on  the  soil,  so  as  to  augment 
itB  productiveness  and  distribute  its  bounties. 

These  views  may  prepare  the  reader  for  con- 
sidering the  doctrine  of  *  the  Great  Teacher '  on 
the  subject  of  loans.  It  is  found  forcibly  ex- 
pressed in  Luke's  Gospel  (vi.  34,  35):  'If  ye 
lend  to  them  of  whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what 
thank  have  ye?  for  sinners  also  lend  to  sinners,  to 
receive  as  much  again :  but  love  ye  your  enemies, 
and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  asain ; 
and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shul  be 
the  children  of  the  Highest ;  for  he  is  kind  unto 
the  unthankftil  and  to  the  evil.'  The  meaning  of 
the  passage  is  distinct  and  fall,  unmistakeable, 
and  not  to  be  evaded.  He  commands  men  to 
lend,  not  as  Jews  to  Jews,  but  even  to  enemies, 
without  asking  or  receiving  any  return,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Great  Benetactor  of  the  Universe, 
who  sends  down  his  rains,  and  bids  his  sun  to 
shine  on  the  fields  of  the  unjust  as  well  as  of  the 
just.  To  attempt  to  view  this  command  in  the 
light  of  reason  and  experience  would  require 
space  which  cannot  here  be  given ;  but  we  must 
add,  that  any  attempt  to  explain  the  injunction 
awa^  is  most  unworthy  on  the  part  of  professed 
disciples  of  Christ ;  and  that,  not  impossibly  at 
least,  fidelity  to  the  behests  of  Him  whom  we 
call  Lord  and  Master  would  of  itself  answer 
all  doubts  and  remove  all  misgivings,  by  practi- 
cally showing  that  this,  as  every  other  doctrine 
that  fell  firom  His  lips,  is  indeed  of  God  (John 
vii.  17). 

LOAVES.     TBiUEAD.] 

LOCUST.  There  are  ten  Hebrow  words  whiph 
appear  to  signify  *  locust'  in  the  Old  Testament 
It  has  been  supposed,  however,  that  some  of  these 
words  denote  merely  the  different  states  through 
which  the  locust  passes  after  leaving  the  egg,  viz. 
the  larva,  the  pupa,  and  the  perfect  insect— all 
which  much  resemble  each  other,  except  that  the 
larva  has  no  wings,  and  that  the  pupa  possesses 
only  the  rudiments  of  those  members,  which  are 
fully  developed  only  in  the  adult  locust  (Mi- ' 
chaelis,  Supplem.  ad  Lex,  Hebr.  ii.  667,  1080).  I 
But  this  supposition  is  manifesUy  wrong  with  re>  { 
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nrd  to  Ibnr  of  the  terms,  became,  in  Lev;  zi.  9% 
the  word  *  after  his  kind/  or  species,  is  added 
after  each  of  them  (comp.  Ter.  14,  15,  16).  It 
is  most  probable,  therefore,  that  all  the  rest 
are  also  the  names  of  species,  bnt  we  know  not 
how  to  distinguish  the  several  species  from  each 
other. 

Locasfs,  like  many  other  of  the  j^eral  pro- 
yisions  of  nature,  may  occalion  incidental  and 
partial  evil ;  bnt  upon  the  whole  they  are  an  im- 
mense benefit  to  those  portions  of -the  world  which 
they  inhabit;  and  so  connected  is  the  chain  of 
being  that  we  may  safely  believe  that  the  advan- 
tage is  not  confined  to  those  regions.  '  They  clear 
the  way  fbr  the  renovation  of  vegetable  produc- 
tions which  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by 
the  exuberance  of  some  particular  species,  and 
are  thus  fulfilling  the  law  of  the  Creator,  that  of 
all  which  he  has  made  should  nothing  be  lost 
A  region  which  has  been  choked  up  by  shrubs 
and  perennial  plants  and  hard  half-withered  im- 
palatable  grasses,  after  having  been  laid  bare  by 
these  scourges,  soon  appears  in  a  fkr  more  beau- 
tiful dress,  with  new  herbs,  superb  lilies,  fresh 
annual  grasses,  and  young  and  juicy  shrubs  of 
perennial  kinds,  affording  delicious  herba^  for 
the  wild  cattle  and  game.'  Meanwhile  their  ex- 
cessive multiplication  is  repressed  by  numerous 
causes.  Contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  with  all 
other  insects,  the  males  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  females.  It  is  believed  that  if  they  were 
equal  in  number  they  would  in  ten  years  annihi- 
late the  vegetable  system.  Bendes  all  the  crea- 
tures that  feed  upon  them,  rains  are  very  de- 
structive to  their  eggs,  to  the  larvae,  pupcB,  and 
perfect  insect  When  perfect,  they  always  fly 
with  the  wind,  and  are  therefore. constantly  beinff 
carried  out  to  sea,  and  often  ignorantly  descend 
upon  it  as  if  upon  land.  Myriads  are  thus  lost 
in  the  ocean  every  year,  and  become  the  food  of 
fishes.  On  land  they  afibrd  in  all  their  seyeral 
states  sustenance  to  countless  tribes  of  birds, 
beasts,  reptiles,  &c;  and  if  their  office  as  the 
scavengers  of  nature,  commissioned  to  remove 
all  superfluous  productions  ftt>m  the  face  of  the 
earth,  sometimes  inddmtally  and  as  the  operation 
of  a  general  law,  interferes  with  the  labours  of 
man,  as  do  storms,  tempests,  &c.,  they  have,  from 
all  antiquity  to  the  present  hour,  afforded  him  an 
excellent  supply  till  the  land  acquires  the  benefit 
of  their  visitations,  by  yielding  him  in  the  mean- 
time ao  agreeable,  wholesome,  and  nutritions 
aliment  They  are  eaten  as  meat,  are  ground 
into  flour,  and  made  into  bread.  They  are  even 
an  extensive  article  of  commerce.  Diodorus 
Siculus  mentions  a  people  of  Ethiopia  who  were 
so  fond  of  eating  them  that  they  were  called 
Acridophagi,  'eaters  of  locusts.''  Whole  armies 
have  been  relieved  by  them  when  in  danger  of 
perishing.  Their  great  flights  occur  only  every 
fourth  or  fifth  season.  Those  locusts  which  come 
in  the  first  instance  only  fix  on  trees,  and  do  not 
'  destroy  grain:  it  is  the  young  before  they  are 
able  to  fly  which  are  chiefly  injurious  to  the 
crops.  Nor  do  all  the  species  ft«d  upon  vese- 
tabies ;  one,  comprehending  many  varieties,  the 
truxalis,  feeds  upon  insects.  Latreille  says  the 
house-cricket  will  do  so.  *  Locusts,'  remarks  a 
yery  sensible  tourist,  'seem  to  devour  not  so 
much  from  a  ravenous  appetite  as  from  a  rage 
for  destroying.'    Destruetioo,  therefore,  and  not 
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ibod,  ittAe  chief  impulse  of  their  devastations, 
and  in  mis  consists  their  utility ;  they  are  in  fact 
omnivorous.  The  most  poisonous  plants  are  in- 
different to  them ;  they  will  prey  even  upon  the 
crowfoot,  whose  causticity  bums  the  very  hides 
of  beasts.  They  simply  consume  everything  with- 
out predilection,  vegetable  matter,  linen,  woollen, 
silk,  leather,  &c. ;  and  Pliny  does  not  exaggerate 
when  he  says,  'and  even  the  doors  of  houses,' 
for  they  have  been  known  to  consume  the  very 
varnish  of  furniture.  They  reduce  everything 
indiscriminately  to  shreds,  which  become  ma- 
nure. It  might  serve  to  mitigate  popular  mis- 
apprehensions on  the  subject  to  consider  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  if  locusts  had 
been  carnivorous  like  wasps.  All  terrestrial 
beings,  in  such  a  case,  not  excluding  man  himself, 
would  have  become  their  victims.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  things  respecting  them  yet  unknown 
to  us  which  would  still  further  justify  the  belief 
that  this,  like  '  every '  other  *  work  of  God  is 
good ' — benevolent  upon  the  whole. 
LOG.  [Weights  and  Measdres.! 
LOIS,  the  grandmother  of  Timothy,  not  by 
the  side  of  his  father,  who  was  a  Greek,  but  by 
that  of  his  mother.  Hence  the  Syriac  has  *  thy 
mother's  mother.'  She  is  commended  by  St 
Paul  for  her  &ith  (2  Tim.  i.  5) ;  for  although 
she  might  not  have  known  that  the  Christ  was 
come,  and  that  Jesns  of  Nazareth  was  he,  she  yet 
believed  in  the  Messiah  to  come,  and  died  in  tnat 
&ith. 

LONGEVITY,  fhe  lengthened  ages  of  some 
of  the  ante  and  post-diluvian  fathers,  as  given  by 
Moses  in  the  Hebrew  text,  are  as  follows: — 

Y«an. 

Adam Gen.  v.      5  930 

Seth „  8         919 

Enos H  U  905 

Cainan „  14  910 

Mahalaleel      .     .     .      „  17  895 

Jared ,  20  969 

Enoch n  93  365 

Methuselah     •     .     .      „  97  969 

Lamech     .     .     .     .      „  31  777 

Noah n    ix.  99  950 

Shem „    xi.  10,  11     600 

Arphaxad.     ...        „        12,  13    438 

Salah „  14,  15    433 

Eber „  16,17    464 

Peleg 18,  19    239 

Ken „  20,21     239 

Serug „  92,  23     230 

Nahor ,  24,  25    148 

Tenth „  32  205 

Abraham  ....       „  xxv.  7  175 

Infidelity  has  not  failed,  in  various  ages,  to 
attack  revelation  on  the  score  of  the  supposed  ab- 
surdity of  assigning  to  any  class  of  men  this 
lengthened  term  of  existence.  In  reference  to 
this  Josephus  remarks :—'  Let  no  one  upon  com- 
paring the  lives  of  the  ancients  with  our  lives, 
and  with  the  few  years  which  we  now  live,  think 
that  what  we  say  of  them  is  false ;  or  make  tbi 
shortness  of  out  lives  at  present  an  argument  tha 
neither  did  they  attain  to  so  long  a  duration  ol 
life.'  When  we  consider  the  compensating  pro- 
cess which  is  going  on,  the  marvel  is  that  the 
human  fVame  should  not  last  longer  than  it  docs. 
Some,  however,  have  sup|>osed  that  the  yean 
above  named  are  hautr^  consisting  of  about  thirty 
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dajs ;  bat  this  supposition,  with  a  vieir  tc^edaoe 
the  lives  of  the  ante-diluvians  to  our  stanflird,  is 
replete  with  difficulties.  At  this  rate  the  whole 
time,  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  Flood, 
would  not  be  more  than  about  140  years ;  and 
Methuselah  himself  would  not  have  attained  to 
the  age  which  many  eren  now  do,  whilst  many 
must  have  had  children  when  mere  infants !  Be- 
sides, if  we  compute  the  age  of  the  postdiluvians 
by  this  mode  of  calculation— and  why  should  we 
not  ? — we  shall  find  that  Abraham,  who  is  said  to 
have  died  in  a  good  old  age  (Gen.  xxv.  8)  could 
not  have  been  more  than  Jifieen  years  old !  Moses 
must  therefore  have  meant  aolar^  not  lunar  years 
— not,  however,  exactly  so  long  as  ours,  for  the 
ancients  generally  reckoned  tYelve  months,  of 
thirty  days  each,  to  the  year. 

But  it  is  asked,  if  Moses  meant  solar  years, 
how  came  it  to  pass  that  the  patriarchs  did  not 
begin  to  beget  children  at  an  earlier  period  than 
they  are  reported  to  have  done  ?  Seth  was  105 
years  old,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  when  he 
begat  Enos;  and  Methuselah  187  when  Lamech 
was  bom  1  St.  Augustine  (i.  15)  explains  this 
difficulty  in  a  two-fold  manner,  by  supposing 

1.  Either  that  the  age  of  puberty  was  later  in 
proportion  as  the  lives  of  the  ante-diluvians  were 
longer  than  ours ;  or 

2.  That  Moses  does  not  record  the  first-bom 
sons,  but  as  the  order  of  the  genealogy  required, 
his  object  being  to  trace  the  succession  from  Adam, 
through  Seth,  to  Abraham. 

As  to  the  probable  reasoiH  why  God  so  pro- 
longed the  life  of  man  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world,  and  as  to  the  subordinate  means  by  which 
this  might  have  been  accomplished,  Josephus 
says :  *  For  those  ancients  were  beloved  of  God, 
and  lately  mad^  by  God  himself;  and  because 
their  food  was  then  fitter  for  the  prolongation  of 
life,  they  might  well  live  so  great  a  number  of 
years :  and  because  God  afibrded  them  a  longer 
time  of  life  on  account  of  their  virtue  and  the 
good  use  they  made  of  it  in  astronomical  and 
geometrical  discoveries,  which  would  not  have 
afibrded  the  time  for  foretelling  the  periods  of 
the  stars  unless  they  had  lived  600  years;  for  the 
great  year  is  completed  in  that  interval/ 

In  the  above  passage  Josephus  enumeratesybur 
causes  of  the  longevity  of  the  earlier  patriarchs. 
As  to  the  first,  viz.,  their  being  dearer  to  God 
than  other  men,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained; for  the  profligate  descendants  of  Cain 
were  equally  long-lived,  as  mentioned  above, 
with  others.  Neither  can  we  agree  in  the  second 
reason  he  assigns;  because  we  find  that  Noah 
and  others,  though  bom  so  long  subsequently  to 
the  creation  of  Adam,  yet  lived  to  as  great  an 
age,  some  of  them  to  a  greater  age  than  he  did. 
If,  again,  it  were  right  to  attribute  longevity  to 
the  superior  quality  of  the  food  of  the  ante- 
diluvians, then  the  seasons,  on  which  this  de- 
pends, must,  about  Mo3es*  time — for  it  was  then 
that  the  term  of  human  existence  was  reduced  to 
its  present  standard — have  assumed  a  fixed  cha- 
racter. But  no  change  at  that  tin^  took  place  in 
the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  boaies,  by  which 
the  seasons  of  heat,  cold,  &c.,  are  regulated: 
hence  we  must  not  assume  that  it  was  the  nature 
of  the  fruits  they  ate  which  caused  longevity. 
How  far  the  ante-diluvians  had  advanced  in  sci- 
entific research  generally,  and  in  astronomical 
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disoorery  particularly,  we  are  not  infonned ;  not 
can  we  place  any  dependence  upon  what  Jose- 
phus says  about  the  two  inscribed  pillars  which 
remained  from  the  old  world.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, able  to  determine,  with  any  confidence,  that 
God  permitted  the  earlier  ^generations  of  man  to 
live  so  long,  in  order  that  they  might  arrive  at  a 
high  degree  of  mental  excellence.  From  the  brie/ 
notices  which  the  SAiptures  afford  of  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  ante-diluvians,  we  should 
rather  infer  that  they  had  not  advanced  very  far 
in  discoveries  in  natural  and  experimental  philo- 
sophy [see  Ante-diluvians],  We  must  suppose 
that  they  did  not  reduce  their  language  to  alpha- 
betical order ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  do  so  at  a 
time  when  human  life  was  so  prolonged,  that  the 
tradition  of  the  creation  passed  through  only  two 
hands  to  Noah.  It  would  seem  that  the  book 
ascribed  to  Enoch  is  a  work  of  post-diluvian 
origin.  Possibly  a  want  of  mental  employment, 
together  with  the  labour  they  endured  ere  they 
were  able  to  extract  from  the  earth  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  might  have  been  some  of  the  prox- 
imate causes  of  that  degeneracy  which  led  God 
in  judgment  to  destroy  the  old  world.  If  the 
ante-diluvians  began  to  bear  children  at  the  age 
on  an  average  of  100,  and  if  they  ceased  to  do  so 
at  600  years,  the  world  mi^ht  then  have  been  far 
more  densely  populated  than  it  is  now.  Sup- 
posing, moreover,  that  the  earth  was  no  more 
productive  antecedently  than  it  was  subsequently 
to  the  fiood ;  and  that  the  ante-diluvbn  fathers 
were  ignorant  of  those  mechanical  arts  which  so 
much  abridge  human  labour  now,  we  can  easily 
understand  how  difficult  they  must  have  found  it 
to  secure  for  themselves  the  commtm  necessaries 
of  life,  and  this  the  more  so  if  animal  food  was 
not  allowed  them.  The  prolonged  life,  then,  of 
the  generations  before  the  flood,  would  seem  to 
have  been  rather  an  eml  than  a  blessing,  leading 
as  it  did  to  the  too  rapid  peopling  of  the  earth. 
We  can  readily  conceive  how  this  might  conduce 
to  that  awfbl  state  of  things  expressed  in  the 
words,  *  And  the  whole  earth  was  filled  with 
violence.'  In  the  absence  of  any  well  regulated 
system  of  government,  we  can  imagine  what  evils 
must  have  arisen ;  the  unprincipled  would  oppress 
the  weak,  the  crafty  would  outwit  the  unsuspect- 
ing, and,  not  having  the  fear  of  Grod  before  their 
eyes,  destruction  and  misery  would  be  in  their 
ways.  Still  we  must  admire  the  providence  ot 
God  in  the  longevity  of  man  immediately  after 
the  creation  and  the  flood.  After  the  creation, 
when  the  world  was  to  be  peopled  by  one  man 
and  one  woman,  the  age  of  the  greatest  part  of  j 
those  on  record  was  900  and  upwards.  But  after 
the  flood,  when  there  were  three  couples  to  re- 
(leople  the  earth,  none  of  the  patriarchs,  except 
Shem,  reached  the  age  of  500;  and  only  the 
three  first  of  his  liue,  viz.,  Arphaxad,  Selah,  and 
Eber,  came  near  that  age,  which  was  in  the  first 
century  afler  the  flood.  In  the  second  century 
we  do  not  find  that  any  attained  the  age  of  240 ; 
and  in  the  third  century  (about  the  latter  end  of 
which  Abraham  was  born)  none,  except  Terah,  i . 
arrived  at  200 ;  by  which,  time  the  world  was  so  • 
well  peopled,  that  they  had  built  cities,  and  were  1 1 
formed  into  distinct  nations  under  their  respective 
kings.    See  Gen.  xv. 

That  the  common  age  of  man  has  beeq  the 
same  in  all  times  since  the  world  was  peopled,  ia 
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manifest  from  pro&iie  as  well  as  sacred  history. 
Plato  lived  to  the  age  of  81,  and  was  accounted 
an  old  man ;  and  those  whom  Pliny  reckons  up 
(vii.  48)  as  rare  examples  of  long  life,  may,  for 
the  most  part,  be  eqnalled  in  modem  times.  We 
cannot,  then,  but  see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  pro- 
portion that  there  is  between  births  and  deaths ; 
for  by  this  means  the  population  of  the  world  is 
kept  up.  If  the  fixed  standard  of  human  life 
were  that  of  Methiiselah's  age,  or  even  that  of 
Abraham's,  the  world  would  soon  be  overstocked ; 
i»r  if  the  age  of  man  were  limited  to  that  of  divers 
other  animals,  to  10,  20,  or  SO  years  only,  tiie 
decay  of  mankind  would  then  be  too  fast.  But 
on  the  present  scale  the  balance  is  nearly  even, 
and  life  and  death  keep  an  equal  pace.  In  thus 
maintaining  throughout  all  ages  and  places  these 
proportions  of  mankind,  and  all  other  creatures, 
Goa  declares  himself  to  be  indeed  the  ruler  of 
the  world. 
LOOKING-GLASSEa  [Mirrob8.] 
LORD,  a  Saxon  word  signifying  ruler  or 
governor.  In  the  Authorized  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  it  is  used  without  much  discrimination 
for  all  the  names  applied  to  God,  which  cannot 
be  helped,  as  our  language  does  not  afford  the 
same  number  of  distiuguiSiing  titles  as  the  He- 
brew. When,  however,  the  word  represents  the 
dread  name  of  Jehovah,  it  is  printed  in  small 
capitals,  Lobd,  and  is  by  this  contrivance  made 
a  distinguishing  term.  As  the  Hebrew  name 
Jehovah  is  one  never  used  with  reference  to  any 
but  the  Almighty,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Septuagint,  imitated  by  our  own  and  other  ver- 
sions, has  represented  it  by  a  word  which  is  also 
used  for  the  Hebrew  '  Adonai,*  which  it  applied 
not  only  to  God,  but,  like  our  *  Lord,'  to  creatures 
also»  as  to  angels  (Gen.  xix.  2;  Dan.  x.  16,  17), 
to  men  in  authority  (Gen.  xlii.  30,  33),  and  to 

arietors,  owners,  masters  (Gen.  xlv,  8).  The 
ns  idea  of  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Englisn  words,  is  that  of  an  owner  or  proprietor, 
whether  God  or  man ;  and  it  occurs  in  the  infe- 
rior application  with  great  freouency  in  the  New 
Testament  This  application  is  either  literal  or 
complimentary ;  literal,  when  the  party  is  really 
an  owner  or  master,  as  in  Matt  x.  24 ;  xx.  8 ; 
xxi.  40;  Acts  xvi.  16,  19;  Gal.  iv.  1,  &c;  or 
when  he  is  so  as  having  absolute  authority  over 
another  (Matt.  ix.  38  ;  Luke  x.  2),  or  as  being  a 
supreme  lord  or  sovereign  (Acts  xxv.  26) ;  and 
complimentary^  when  used  as  a  title  of  address, 
especially  to  superiors,  like  the  English  Master, 
Sir,  as  in  Matt  xiii.  27 ;  xxi.  20 ;  Mark  vii.  8 ; 
Luke  ix.  54. 

It  canuot  but  be  deemed  desirable  that,  ingtead 
of  the  extensive  use  of  the  word  Lord  which  we 
have  described,  discriminating  terms  should  be 
adopted  in  translations.  Apart  from  the  Jewish 
superstitions  which  influenced  the  Seventy  in 
their  translation,  there  can  be  no  good  reason 
why  the  name  Jehovah  should  not  be  retained 
wherever  it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew.  Then  Lobd 
might  repi^esent  Adonai;  or  perhaps  Sir,  or  Mas- 
ter, might  be  used  when  that  word  is  applied  to 
creatures;  and  God  would  very  properly  repre- 
sent Elohim, 

LORD'S  DAY.  The  expression  so  rendered 
in  the  Authorized  English  Version  occurs  only 
OBoe  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  in  Rev.  L  10, 
and  18  there  unaccompanied  by  any  other  words 
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tending  to  explain  its  meaning.  It  is,  however, 
well  known  that  the  same  phrase  was,  in  after 
ages  of  the  Christian  church,  used  to  signify  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  on  which  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  was  commemorated.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  same  name  was  given  to  that 
day  during  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  was  in 
the  present  instance  used  b^  St  John  in  this 
sense,  as  referring  to  an  institution  well  known, 
and  therefore  requiring  no  explanation  [see^ 
article  Sabbath^. 

LOT  (a  covering) ;  son  of  Haran  and  nephew 
of  Abraham,  who  by  the  early  death  of  his  &ther 
had  already  come  into  possession  of  his  property 
when  Abraham  went  mto  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xi.  31).  Their  united  substance,  consisting 
chiefiy  in  cattle,  was  not  then  too  large  to  pre- 
vent them  fh>m  living  together  in  one  encamp- 
ment Eventually,  however,  their  possessions 
were  so  greatly  increased,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  separate ;  and  Abraham  with  rare  generoaitv 
conceded  the  choice  of  pasture-grounds  to  his 
nephew.  Lot  availed  himself  of  this  liberality  of 
his  uncle,  as  he  deemed  most  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage, bv  fixing  his  abode  at  Sodom,  that  his 
flocks  might  pasture  in  and  around  that  fertile 
and  well-watered  neighbourhood  (Gen.  xiii.  5-13). 
He  had  soon  very  great  reason  to  regret  this 
choice ;  for  although  his  flocks  fed  well,  his  soul 
was  starved  in  that  vile  place,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly. 
There  *  he  vexed  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to 
day  with  the  filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked' 
(2  Pet  ii.  7). 

About  eight  years  after  his  separation  from 
Abraham  (b.c.  1913),  Lot  was  carried  away  pri- 
soner by  Chedorlaomer,  along  with  the  otoer 
inhabitants  of  Sodom,  and  was  rescued  and 
brought  back  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.),  as  related 
under  other  heads  [Abraham;  Chedorlaomer]. 
This  exploit  procured  for  Abraham  much  cele- 
brity in  Canaan;  and  it  ought  to  have  procured. 
for  Lot  respect  and  gratitude  ttom  the  people 
o:'  Sodom,  who  had  been  delivered  from  hard 
slavery  and  restored  to  their  homes  on  his 
account  Bat  this  does  not  appear  to  have  bee:i . 
the  result 

At  length  the  guilt  of  '  the  cities  of  the  plain ' 
brought  down  the  signal  judgments  of  Heaven. 
The  avenging  angels,  after  having  been  enter- 
tained by  Abraham,  repaired  to  Sodom,  where 
they  were  received  and  entertained  by  Lot  'who 
was  sitting  in  the  gate  of  the  town  when  they 
arrived.  While  they  were  at  supper  the  house 
was  beset  by  a  number  of  men,  who  demanded 
that  the  strangers  should  be  ^ven  up  to  them, 
for  the  unnatund  purposes  which  have  given  a 
name  of  infamy  to  Sodom  in  all  generations.  Lot 
resisted  this  demand,  and  was  loaded  with  abuse 
by  the  vile  fellows  outside  on  that  account  They 
had  nearlv  forced  the  door,  when  the  angels  smote 
them  with  instant  blindness,  by  which  their  at- 
tempts were  rendered  abortive,  and  the^  were 
constrained  to  disperse.  Towftrds  momins  the 
angels  apprised  Lot  of  the  doom  which  nuug 
over  the  place,  and  urged  him  to  hasten  thence 
with  his  family.  He  was  allowed  ■  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  this  deliverance,  to  the  Ikmilies  of  hie 
daughters  who  had  married  in  Sodom;  but  the 
warning  was  received  bv  those  fieimilies  with  in* 
credulity  and  insult,  and  he  therefore  left  Sodom 
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accompanit^  (vnly  bj  his  wife  and  tiro  danghterF. 
As  they  went,  being  hasteDed  bv  the  angels,  the 
wife,  anxious  for  those  who  had  been  left  behind, 
or  reluctant  to  remove  from  the  place  which  had 
long  been  her  home,  and  where  much  valuable 

Eroperty  was  necessarily  left  behind,  lingered  be- 
inci  the  rest,  aud  was  suddenly  inTo]v(!d  in  the 
destruction,  by  which — smothered  and  stiffened 
as  she  stood  by  saline  incrustations— she  becaice 
•a  pillar  of  salt' 

Lot  and  his  daughters  then  hastened  on  to 
Zoar,  the  smallest  of  the  fire  cities  of  the  plain, 
which  had  been  spared  on  purpose  to  afford  him 
a  refuge:    but,   being  fearful,  after  what  had 
passed,  to  remain  among  a  people  so  corrupted, 
be  soon  retired  to  a  cavern  in  tne  neighbouring 
mountains,  and  there  abode.    After  some  stay  in 
this  plac«,  the  daughters  of  Lot  became  appre- 
hensive leet  tlie  family  of  their  father  should  be 
lost  for  want  of  descendants,  than   which  no 
greater  calamity  was  known  or  apprehended  in 
those  times  *  and  in  the  belief  that,  after  what 
had  passed  in  Sodom,  there  was  no  hope  of  their 
obtaining  suitable  husbands,  the^,   by  a    con- 
.trivance  which  has  in  it  the  tamt  of  Sodom, 
'where  they  had  been  brought  up,  made  their 
fkther  drunk  with  wine,  and  in  that  state  seduced 
'him  into  an  act  which,  as  they  well  knew,  would 
in  soberness  have  been  most  abhorrent  to  him. 
They  thus  became  the  mothers,  and   he    the 
father,  of  two  sous,  named  Moab  and  Ammon, 
from   whom    sprung    the   Moabites    and    Am- 
.monites,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  his- 
*tory  (Gen.  xix.).    This  circumstance  is  the  last 
which  the  Scripture  records  of  the  history  of 
Lot;  and  the  ume  and  phice  of  his  death  are 
unknown. 
LOTS,  FEAST  OF.    [Pubim.] 
LOVE  FEAST,  usually  termed  A^pe,  and 
signifying  the  social  meal  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
'tians^  which  generally  accompanied  the  Eucha- 
rist.    If  we  reflect  on  the  profouud  impression 
which  the  transactions  of  *  th^  night  on  which 
the  Lord  was  betrayed'   (I   Cor.  xi.  23)  must 
have  made  on  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  nothing 
.can  be  conceived    more  natural,  or  in  closer 
accordanoe  with  the  genius  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, than  a  wish  to  perpetuate  the  commemora- 
*tion  of  his  death  in  connection  with  their  social 
meal.     The  primary  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
liad  impressed  a  sacredness  on  the  previous  repast 
'(comp.  Matt  xxvi.  26,  Mark  xiv.  22,  with  Luke 
•xxii.  20,  1  Cor.  xi.  25) ;  and  when  to  this  con- 
sideration we  add  the  ardent  faith  and  love  of  the 
^ew  converts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  loss  of 
^property  with  the  disruption  of  old  connections 
and  attachments  on  the  other,  which  must  have 
heightened  the  feeling  of  brotherhood,  we  need 
not  look  further  to  account  for  the  institution  of 
the  AgapKoe,  at  once  a  symbol  of  Christian  love 
and  a  striking  exemplification  of  its  benevolent 
energy.     However  soon  its  purity  was  soiled,  at 
first  it  was  not  undeserving  of  the  eulogy  pro- 
nounced by  the  great  orator  of  the  church — *  A 
custom  most  beautiful  and  most  beneficial ;  for 
it  was  a  supporter  of  love,  a  8olac*c  of  poverty, 
k  moderator  of  wealth,  and  a  discipline  of  humi- 
lity!' 

Thus  the  common  meal  and  the  Eucharist 
ibrmed  together  one  whole,  and  were  conjointly 
denominated  the  Lord's  Supper  and  agape.  They 


I  were  also  aignified  (according  to  Mosb^m. 
Neander.  and  other  eminent  critics)  by  the 
phra.«es  hrnaking  of  bread  (Acts  ii.  42,  46,  xx.  7). 
We  find  the  term  agapa  thus  applied  once,  at 
least,  in  the  New  Testament  (Jude  12).  *  These 
are  spots  in  your  feasts  of  charity.' 

The  following  is  the  description  given  by  Ter- 
tullian  of  these  feasts.  *Tbe  nature  of  our 
Cixnuy  he  says,  *  may  be  gathered  from  its  name, 
which  is  the  Greek  term  for  love.  However 
much  it  may  co&t  us,  it  is  real  gain  to  incur  such 
expense  in  the  cause  of  piety:  for  we  aid  the 
poor  by  this  refreshment ;  we  do  not  sit  down  to 
it  till  we  have  first  tasted  of  prayer  to  God ;  we 
eat  to  satisfy  our  hunger ;  we  drink  no  more  than 
befits  the  temperate ;  we  feast  as  those  who  re- 
collect that  they  are  to  spend  the  night  in  devo- 
tion ;  we  converse  as  those  who  know  that  the 
Lord  is  an  ear-witness.  After  water  for  wash- 
ing hands,  and  lights  have  been  brought  in, 
every  one  is  re<}nired  to  sing  something  to  the 
praise  of  Grod,  either  from  the  Scriptures  or  from 
his  own  thoughts ;  by  this  means,  if  any  one  has 
indulged  in  excess,  he  is  detected.  The  f^ast  is 
closed  with  prayer.*  Contributions  or  obUtions 
of  provisiouB  or  money  were  made  on  these 
occasions,  and  the  surplus  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  presiding  elder — compare  1  Tim.  v.  17,  by 
whom  it  wa$  aj^lied  to  the  relief  of  orphans  and 
widows,  the  sick  and  destitute,  priaoners  and 
strangers. 

From  the  passages  in  the  Epistles  of  Jnde  and 
Peter,  already  quoted,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  language  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi.,  it  ap- 
pears that  at  a  very  earl^  period  the  Agape  were 
perverted  from  their  original  design:  the  rich  I 
frequentlY  practised  a  selfish  indulgence,  to  the 
neglect  oftheir  poorer  brethren :  *  every  erne  taieik 
before  other  hU  own  iupper'  (1  Cor.  xi.  21); 
i.e.  the  rich  feasted  on  the  provisions  they 
brought,  without  waiting  for  the  poorer  mem- 
bers, or  granting  them  a  pordon  of  their  abun- 
dance. 

On  aoeoont  of  these  and  similar  irregularities, 
and  probably  in  part  to  elude  the  notice  of  their 
persecutors,  the  Christians,  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  fk^quentlr  celebrated  the 
Eucharist  by  itself  and  before  daybreak.  From 
Pliny's  Epistle  it  appears  that  the  agape  were 
suspected  by  the  Roman  authorities  of  belonging 
to  tne  class  of  unions  or  secret  societies  which  were 
often  employed  for  political  purposes,  and  as 
such  denounced  by  the  imperial  edicts. 

In  modem  times  social  meetings  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  the  agape,  and  in  alluaion  to 
them  termed  '  Love  Feasts,'  have  been  regularly 
held  by  the  church  of  the  United  Bretluren  and 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  also  in  Scotland  by 
the  fbllowers  of  Mr.  Robert  Sandeman. 
LU'BIM,  the  Libyans.  [Libta.] 
LU'CIFER,  a  word  that  occurs  once  in  the 
English  Versioii  in  the  lines — 

'  How  art  thou  fitllen  from  heaTen, 
Luctfer,  eon  of  the  morning! 
How  art  thou  filled  to  the  ground, 
That  didst  weaken  the  nations  I' 
(Isa.  xiv.   12).     The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word  seems  to  be  'brilliant,'  *  splendid,*  *illas- 
trious,*  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  Hebrew 
name   of  the    morning  star.     Tertnllian   and 
Gregviry  the  Great  nnderstood  this  pawige  oi 
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Isaiali  m  reference  to  the  fall  of  Sfttan;  in  oon- 
•eqaenoe  of  which  the  name  Lucifer  has  since 
been  applied  to  Satan ;  and  this  is  now  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  word.  Bat  Dr.  Henderson, 
who  in  his  Isaiah  renders  the  line,  '  Illustrious 
«on  of  the  morning!'  justly  remarks  in  his  an- 
notation: -*The  application  of  this  passage  to 
Satan,  and  to  the  rail  of  the  apostate  angels,  is 
one  of  those  gross  perversions  of  Sacred  Writ 
which  so  extensively  obtain,  and  which  are  to  be 
traced  to  a  proneness  to  seek  for  more  in  any 
given  passage  than  it  really  contains,  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  influenced  by  sound  rather  than  sense, 
and  an  implicit  faith  in  received  interpretations. 
The  scope  and  connection  show  that  none  but 
the  king  of  Babylon  is  meant.  In  the  figurative 
language  of  the  Hebrews  a  star  signifies  an 
illustrious  king  or  prince  (Num.  xxiv.  17; 
oomp.  Rev.  ii.  28:  xxii.  16).  The  monarch  here 
referred  to,  having  surpassed  all  other  kings  in 
royal  splendour,  is  compared  to  the  harbinger  of 
day,  whose  brilliancy  surpasses  that  of  the 
surrounding  stars.  Falling  from  heaven  denotes 
a  sudden  political  overthrow — a  removal  from 
the  position  of  high  and  conspicuous  dignity 
formerly  occupied  (oomp.  Rev.  vi.  13;  viii.  lo). 

LU'CIUS  of  Cyrene,  a  person  named  along 
with  Barnabas,  Saul,  and  others,  as  'prophets 
and  teachers'  in  the  church  at  Antioch  (Acts 
xiii.  1).  Lucius  was  probably  one  of  '  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Gyrenians,'  and  was  without  doubt 
one  of  the  men  of  Cyrene,  who  went  abroad  in 
consequence  of  the  persecution  raised  on  the 
death  of  Stephen  (Acts  vi.  9;  xi.  20).  Some 
suppose  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples ; 
and  the  tradition  is,  that  he  was  eventually 
bishop  of  Cyrene.  This  is  probably  the  same 
Lucius  who  is  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  21  as 
Paul's  kinsman ;  and  he  has  been  supposed  by 
some  the  same  with  Luke  the  Evangelist 

LUD,  fourth  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22).  For 
his  descendants,  see  Nations,  Dispersion  of. 

LU'DIM,  the  descendante  of  (Gen.  x.  13),  con- 
cerning^ whom  see  Nations,  Dispersion  of. 

LURE.  This  name  is  a  contraction  of  Lu- 
canust  and  indicates  that  Luke  was  descended 
from  heathen  ancestors,  and  that  he  was  either  a 
slave  or  a  freedman.  According  to  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  the  autlior  of  the  Gospel  is  the  same 
Luke  who  is  mentioned  in  Paul's  Epistles 
(Philem.  24;  2  Tim.  iv.  11 ;  Coloss.  iv.  14),  and 
who  is  called,  in  the  last-mentioned  passage, 
*  the  physician.'  This  tradition  is  confirmed  oy 
the  Acts  of  the  Apo&tles,  according  to  which  the 
author  of  that  work  accompanied  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  his  journeys  (Acts  xvi.  10,  so.;  xx. 
5-13).  Luke  accompanied  Paul  also  in  his  last 
journeys  to  Jerusalem  and  Rome  (Acts  xxi. 
1-17  ;  xxvii.  28).  The  profession  of  a  physician 
harmonises  also  with  the  condition  of  a  freedman, 
indicated  by  the  form  of  the  name.  The  higher 
ranks  of  the  Komans  were  disinclined  to  practise 
medicine,  which  they  left  rather  to  their  freed- 
men.  It  harmonises  with  this  that  Paul  (Coloss. 
iv.  14)  distinguishes  Luke  from  the  Christians  of 
Jewish  descent,  whom,  in  verses  11  and  12,  he 
styles,  '  being  of  the  Circumcision.'  Eusebius 
states  that  Antioch  in  Syria  was  the  native  city 
of  Luke.  In  this  city  there  'was  at  an  early 
Deriod  a  congregation  of  Christians  converted 
from  heathenism.    Sbce  Luke  was  a  physician. 
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we  must  SQppote  that  he  was  a  man  of  education. 
To  those  sceptics  who  excuse  their  disbelief  of 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  by  the  as- 
sertion that  their  authors  were  ill-informed  Jews, 
greedy  of  the  marvellous,  it  must  appear  of 
some  importance  to  meet  in  Luke  a  well-informed 
Greek,  skilled  even  in  the  medical  sciences.  The 
higher  degree  of  bis  education  is  further  proved 
by  the  classical  style  in  which  the  introduction 
to  his  Gospel,  and  the  latter  portion  of  the  Acts, 
are  written ;  and  also  by  the  explicit  and  learned 
details  which  he  giv^s  in  the  Acts  on  various* 
antiquarian,  historical,  and  geographical  subjects. 
It  is  important  to  notice  what  he  himself  says, 
in  his  introductiop,  of  the  relation  borne  by  his 
writings  to  those  of  others.  It  is  evident  that 
even  then  'many'  had  attempted  to  compose  a 
history  of  our  Lord  from  the  statements  of  eye- 
witnesses and  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  word  of 
God.  As  these  *many'  are  distinguished  from 
e^e-witnesses,  we  must  suppose  that  many  Chris- 
tians wrote  brief  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
although  they  had  not  been  eye-witnesses.  It  is 
possible  that  Luke  made  use  of  such  writings. 
He  states  that  he  had  accurately  investigated  the 
truth  of  the  accounts  communicated,  and  that, 
following  the  example  of  the  '  many,*  he  had 
made  use  of  the  statements  of  eye-witnesses, 
whom  he  must  have  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  meeting  with  when  he  travelled  with  Paul. 

The  Gospel  of  St  Luke  contains  exceedingly 
valuable  accounts,  not  extant  in  the  books  of  the 
other  evangelists  ;  for  instance,  those  concerning 
the  childhood  of  Jesus,  the  .  admirable  parables 
in  chapters  xv.  and  xvi.,  the  narration  respect- 
ing the  disciples  at  Emmaus,  the  section  from 
chap.  ix.  51  to  xix.  27,  which  contains  parti- 
culars mostly  wanting;  in  the  other  evangelists. 
It  has  been  usual,  since  the  days  of  Schleier- 
macher,  to  consider  this  portion  as  the  report  of 
a  single  journey  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  contains  accounts  belonging  to 
several  journeys,  undertaken  at  different  periods. 
As  to  the  statements  of  the  ancients  concerning 
the  date  or  time  when  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
was  written,  we  find  in  Irensus,  that  Mark  and 
Luke  wrote  after  Matthew.  According  to  Euse- 
bius, Orieen  stated  that  Luke  wrote  after  Mat- 
thew and  Mark;  but  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
according  to  the  same  writer,  asserted,  on  the 
authority  of  the  *  tradition  of  the  earlier  eldere,* 
that  the  Gospels  containing  the  genealogies  were 
written  before  the  others.  According  to  this 
view,  Mark  was  written  after  Luke.  It  is  how- 
ever likely  that  this  statement  arose  from  a 
desire  to  explain  why  the  genealogies  were 
omitted  by  Mark  and  John. 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  book  of  Acts 
leaves  St  Paul  a  captive,  without  relating  the 
result  of  his  captivity,  most  critics  have,  vith 
considerable  probability,  inferred  that  Luke  ac- 
companied St  Paul  to  Rome,  that  he  employed 
his  leisure  while  there  in  composing  the  Acts, 
and  that  he  left  off  writing  before  the  fate  ot 
Paul  was  decided.  Now,  tince  the  Gospel  of  St 
Luke  was  written  before  the  Acts,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  it  was  written  a  considerable  time 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  likely  tliat  Luke,  during  Paul's  captivity 
at  Ccesarea,  employed  his  leisure  in  collecting  the 
I  accounts  contained  in  his  Gospel  in  the  localitief 
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where  the  eTents  to  which  they  relate  happened. 
The  most  ancieDt  testimonies  in  behalf  or  Luke's 
Gospel  are  those  of  Marcion,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  and  of  Irenseus,  in  the  latter 
half  of  that  century. 

Besides  the  Gospel  'which  bears  his  name, 
Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  work 
contains  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  church  in  two  great  sections :  the  first 
embracing  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the 
Jews,  chiefiy  by  the  instrumentality  of  reter 
(ch.  i.-zii.);  and  the  second,  its  spread  among  the 
heathen,  chiefly  by  the  instrumentality  of  Paul 
(ch.  xiii.-xxviiu). 

That  the  accounts  of  Luke  are  authentic  ma^ 
be  perceived  more  especially  from  a  close  exami> 
nation  of  the  inserted  discourses  and  letters.  The 
characteristic  marks  of  authenticity  in  the  oration 
of  the  Roman  lawyer  Tertullus,  in  ch.  xxiv.,  and 
in  the  official  letters  in  ch.  xxiii.  26,  sq.;  xt. 
23,  sq. ;  can  scarcely  be  overlooked.  The  ad< 
dress  of  Paul  to  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian 
church  is  characteristically  Pauline,  and  even  so 
fnli  of  definite  allusions  and  of  similarity  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  that  it  furnishes  a  con- 
firmation of  the  authenticity  of  that  letter. 

As  for  the  t>fsti monies  in  behalf  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Acts,  they  are  the  same  as  for  Luke's 
Gospel.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Irenseus,  and 
Tertullian,  expressly  mention  the  Acts,  and  Eu- 
sebius  reckons  them  among  the  Homologoumena. 
However,  the  book  of  Acts  was  not  read  and 
quoted  so  often  in  the  early  church  as  other  parts 
of  Scripture. 

LUNATICS.    [Demoniacs.] 

LUZ,  the  ancient  name  of  Bethel  (Gen. 
xxviii.  19)  [Bethel].  The  spot  to  which  the 
name  of  Bethel  was  given  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  at  a  little  distance  in  the  environs  of 
Luz,  and  they  are  accordingly  distinguished  in 
Josh.  xvi.  2,  although  the  name  of  Bethel  was 
eventually  extended  to  that  town.  A  small  place 
of  the  same  name,  founded  by  an  inhabitant  of 
this  Laz,  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  i.  26. 

LYCACNIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
having  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  Galatia  on  the 
north,  Phrygia  on  the  west,  and  Isauria  and 
CUicia  on  the  south.  It  extends  in  length  about 
twenty  geographical  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  thirteen  in  breadth.  It  was  an  undulating 
plain,  involved  among  mountains,  which  were 
noted  for  the  concourse  of  wild-asses.  The  soil 
was  so  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  that  few 
of  the  brooks  supplied  drinkable  water,  so  that 
good  water  was  sold  for  money.  But  sheep 
Uirove  on  the  pasturage,  and  were  reared  with 
great  advantage.  It  was  a  Roman  province  when 
visited  by  Paul  (Acts  xiv.  6),  and  its  chief  towns 
were  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe,  of  which  the 
first  was  the  capital.  *  The  speech  of  Lycaonia ' 
(Acts  xiv.  U)  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Assyrian  language,  also  spoken  by 
the  Cappadocians ;  but  it  is  more  usuall3r  con- 
ceived to  have  been  a  corrupt  Greek,  intermingled 
with  many  Syriac  words. 

LYCIA,  a  province  in  the  south-west  of  Asia 
Minor,  having  Pamphylia  on- the  east,  Phrygia 
on  the  north,  C!aria  on  the  west,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  south.  Great  part  of  the  country, 
ho\?ever,  consists  of  a  peninsula  projecting  south 
into  the  Mediterranean.    It  is  mountainous,  and 
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IS  "watered  by  numerous  small  rivers  which  flo# 
fh)m  the  mountains.  Its  inhabitants  were  be- 
lieved to  be  descendants  of  Cretans,  who  came 
thither  under  Sarpedon,  brother  of  Minos.  One 
of  their  kings  was  Bellerophon,  celebrated  in 
mythology.   The  Lycians  were  a  warlike  people, 

Sowerful  on  the  sea,  and  attached  to  Aeir  in- 
ependence,  which  they  successfully  maintained 
against  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  were  after- 
wards allowed  by  the  Persians  to  retain  their 
own  kings  as  satraps.  Lycia  is  named  in  1  Mace 
XV.  23,  as  one  of  the  countries  to  which  the  Ro- 
man senate  sent  its  missive  in  fiivonr  of  the  Jews. 
The  victory  of  the  Romans  over  Antiochus  (b.c. 
189)  gave  Lycia  rank  as  a  free  state,  which  it 
retained  till  the  time  of  Claudius,  when  it  was 
made  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  Lycia 
oontainea  many  towns,  two  of  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament ;  Patara  (Acts  xxi. 
1,  2);  Myra  (Acts  xxvii.  5);  and  one,  Phaselis, 
in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Mace.  xv.  23). 

LYD'DA,  a  town  within  the  limits  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  nine  miles  east  of  Joppa,  on  the  road 
between  that  port  and  Jerusalem.  It  bore  in 
Hebrew  tlie  name  of  Lod.  and  appears  to  have 
been  first  built  by  the  Benjamites,  although  it 
lay  beyond  the  limits  of  their  territory ;  and  we 
find  it  again  inhabited  by  Benjamites  after  the 
Kxile  (1  Chron.  viii.  12;  Em  ii.  33;  Neh.  xi. 
35).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha  (I  Mace 
xi.  34),  as  having  been  taken  from  Samaria  and 
annexed  to  Judeea  by  Demetrius  Nicator ;  and  at 
a  later  date  its  inhabitants  are  named  among 
those  who  were  sold  into  slavery  by  Cassiufi 
when  he  inflicted  the  calamity  of  his  presence 
upon  Palestine  after  the  death  of  Julius  Cssar. 
In  the  New  Testament  the  place  is  only  noticed, 
under  the  name  of  Lydda,  as  the  scene  of  Peter's 
miracle  in  healii^  ^neas  (Acts  ix.  32,  35). 
Some  years  later  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes 
by  Cestius  Gallus,  in  his  march  against  Jeru- 
salem; but  it  must  soon  have  revived,  for  not 
long  after  we  <ind  it  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
toparchies  of  the  later  Judsea,  and  as  such  it  sur- 
rendered to  Vespasian.  At  that  time  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  as  a  village  equal  to  a  dty ; 
and  the  Kabbins  have  much  to  say  of  it  as  a  seat 
of  Jewish  learning,  of  which  it  was  the  most 
eminent  in  Jad;€a  after  Jabneh  and  Bethar.  la 
the  general  change  of  names  which  took  place 
under  the  Roman  dominion,  Lydda  became  Dios- 
polis,  and  under  this  name  it  occurs  in  coins  of 
Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  is  often  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome.  It  was  early  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  and  is  known  to  have  continued  such 
until  at  least  a.d.  518.  Lydda  early  became 
connected  with  the  homage  paid  to  the  celebrated 
saint  and  martyr  St  George,  who  is  said  to  have  | 
been  a  q^tive  of  this  place,  and  who  was  not  less  ! 
renowned  in  the  east  than  afUrwards  in  the  west  > 
A  church  was  here  erected  in  honour  of  him  by 
the  Emperor  Justinian.  This  church,  whi<£ 
stood  outside  the  town,  had  just  been  levelled  to 
the  ground  by  the  Moslems  when  the  Crusaders 
arrived  at  Lydda;  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt  by 
them,  and  they  established  a  bishopric  of  Lyddia 
and  Ramleh.  The  church  was  destroyed  by  Sa- 
ladin  in  1191 :  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  ever  rebuilt,  although  there  was  in  later  cen- 
turies an  unfo6nded  impression  that  the  church, 
the  rains  of  which  were  then  seen,  and  which 
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fftill  exist,  had  been  built  by  our  king  Richard. 
From  that  time  there  has  been  little  notice  of 
Lydda  by  travellers.  It  now  exists,  under  its 
ancient  name  of  Lud,  as  a  considerable  village  of 
small  houses,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from 
ordinary  Moslem  villages,  save  the  ruins  of  the 
celebrated  church  of  St.  George,  which  are  situ- 
ated in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  The  build- 
ing must  have  been  very  large.  The  walls  of 
the  eastern  end  are  standing  only  in  the  parts 
near  the  altar,  including  the  arch  over  the  latter; 
but  the  western  end  remains  more  perfect,  and 
bus  been  built  into  a  large  mosque,  the  lofty  mi- 
naret of  which  forms  the  landmark  of  Lud. 

LYiy  lA,  a  province  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor, 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Lud,  the 
fourth  ion  of  Sbem  (Gen.  z.  22 ;  see  Nations, 
Dispersion  of).  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Greater  Phrygia,  on  the  north  by  iEolis  or 
Mysia,  on  the  west  by  Ionia  and  the  ^gean  Sea, 
and  on  the  south  it  was  separated  from  Caria  by 
the  Mseander.  The  country  is  for  the  most  part 
level.  Ainonff  the  mountains,  that  of  Tmolus 
was  celebrated  for  its  saffron  and  red  wine.  In 
the  palmy  days  of  Lydia  its  kin^  ruled  from  the 
shores  of  the  iE^an  to  the  river  HalyS;  and 
Croesus,  who  was  its  king  in  the  time  of  Solon 
and  of  Cyrus,  was  reputed  the  richest  monarch 
in  the  world.  He  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
an  army  of  420,000  foot  and  60,000  horse  against 
Cyru^  by  whom,  however,  he  was  defeated,  and 
his  kingdom  annexed  to  the  Persian  empire 
(Herod,  i.  6).  Lydia  afterwards  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Seleuddse;  and  it  is  related 
in  1  Mace  viiL  3,  that  Antiochus  the  Great  was 
compelled  by  the  Romans  to  cede  Lydia  to  king 
Eumenes.  In  the  time  of  the  travels  of  the 
Apostles  it  was  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Its  chief  towns  were  Sardis  (the  capital),  Thya- 
tira,  and  Philadelphia,  all  of  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  although  the  name 
of  the  province  itself  does  not  occur.  The  man- 
ners of  the  Lydians  were  corrupt  even  to  a 
proverb. 
LYiyiA,  a  woman  of  Thyatira,  *  a  seller  of 
irple,'  who  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Philippi  in 
aoedonia  (Acts  xvi.  14,  15).  Lydia  was  not  by 
birth  a  Jewess,  but  a  proselyte,  as  the  phrase 
'  who  worshipped  God'  imports.  She  was  con- 
verted by  the  preaching  of  Paul ;  and  after  she 
and  her  household  had  been  baptised,  she  pressed 
the  use  of  her  house  so  earnestly  upon  him  and 
his  associates,  that  they  were  constrained  to 
accept  the  invitation.  The  Lydians  were  fiimous 
for  the  art  of  dyeing  purple  vests,  and  Lydia,  as 
'  a  seller  of  purple,'  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
dealer  in  vests  so  dyed,  rather  than  in  the  dye 
itself.^ 

LY^'NIAS,  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  when  John 
commenced  his  ministry  as  the  harbinger  of 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  1).  He  is  supposed  to  h^.ve 
been  son  or  grandson  of  another  Lysanias,  known 
in  history,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Mark 
Antony,  and  part  of  his  territories  given  to  Cleo- 
patra [Abilene]. 

LYS'lAS,  or  Cijiudius  Ltsias,  chiliarch  and 
commandant  of  the  Roman  troops  who  kept 
guard  at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  by  whom  Paul 
was  secured  from  the  fury  of  the  Jews,  and  sent 
under  guard  to  the  procurator  Felix  at  Csesarea 
(Acts  xxi.  27  ;  xxlii.  31). 
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LYSTRA,  a  city  of  Lycaonia  in  Asia  Minor, 
to  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  fled  from  the  danger 
which  threatened  them  at  Iconium  (Acts  xiv.  6). 
Here,  Paul  having  miraculously  cured  a  cripple, 
they  were  both  adored  as  gods ;  but  afterwards, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews,  Paul  was  stoned 
and  left  fon  dead  (Acts  xiv.  8-21).  Timothy  was 
a  native  of  Lystra  (Acts  xvi.  1).  This  city  was 
south  of  Iconium,  but  its  precise  site  is  un- 
certain, Bs  well  as  that  of  Derbe,  which  is  men- 
tioned along  with  it 
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M  A'ACAH,  or  Maacath,  a  city  and  region  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  not  far  from  Geshur, 
a  district  of  Syria  (Josh.  xiii.  13  ;  2  Sam.  x.  6, 8 ; 
1  Chron.  xix.  7).  Hence  the  adjacent  portion  of 
Syriais  called  Aram-Maachah  or  Syriaof  Maachah 
(1  Chron.  xix.  7).  The  Israelites  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered this  territory  as  included  in  their  grant,  but 
were  never  able  to  get  possession  of  it  (Josh.  xiii. 
13).  In  the  time  of  Ihivid  the  small  state  had  a 
king  of  its  own,  who  contributed  1000  men  to  the 
grand  alliance  of  the  Syrian  nations  against  the 
Jewish  monarch  (2  Sam.  x.  6, 8).  The  lot  of  the 
half-tribe  gf  Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan  ex- 
tended to  this  country,  as  had  previously  the 
dominion  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (Dent.  iii.  14; 
Josh.  xii.  5).  Near,  or  within  the  ancient  limits 
of  Maacah,  was  the  town  called  for  that  reason 
Abel  beth -Maacah  [Abel]. 

MAACAH,  or  Maachah,  is  also  the  name  of 
several  persons  in  the  Old  Testament,  male  and 
female,  who  may  be  mentioned  to  distinguish 
them  from  one  another,  namvly — 

1.  MAACAH,  the  father  of  Achish,  king  of 
Gath(l  Kings  ii.  39). 

2.  MAACAH,  the  father  of  Hanan,  one  of 
David's  worthies  (I  Chron.  xi.  43). 

3.  MAACAH,  the  father  of  Shephatiah,  the 
military  chief  of  the  Simeonites  in  the  time  of 
David  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  16). 

4.  MAACAH,  a  person  whose  sex  does  not  ap- 
pear, one  of  the  offspring  of  Nahor's  concubine 
Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

5.  MAACAH,  a  concubine  of  Caleb  (1  Chron. 
ii.  48). 

6.  MAACAH,  grand-daughter  of  Benjamin, 
who  was  married  to  Machir,  son  of  Manasseh 
(I  Cairon.  vii.  16). 

7.  MAACAH,  danffhter  of  Talmai,  kinf  of 
Geshur,  wife  of  David  and  mother  of  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  iii.  3).  In  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  we  read  of 
David's  invading  the  land  of  the  Geshurites,  and 
the  Jewish  commentators  allege  that  he  then  took 
the  daughter  of  the  king  captive,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  great  beauty,  married  her,  after 
she  had  been  made  a  proselyte  according  to  the 
law  in  Deut.  xxi.  But  this  is  a  gross  mistake, 
for  the  Geshur  invaded  by  David  was  to  the  south 
of  Judah,  whereas  the  Geshur  over  which  Talmai 
ruled  was  to  the  north,  and  was  regarded  as  part 
of  Syria  (2  Sam.  xv.  8).  The  fact  appears  to  be 
that  David,  having  man'ied  the  daughter  of  this 
king,  contracted  an  alliance  with  him,  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  interest  against  Isbbosheth  in  those 
parts. 

8.  MAACAH,  daughter  of  Abishalom,  wife 
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of  Relioboam,  and  mother  of  Abtjam  (1  Kings 
XT.  1 ).  In  Terse  10  we  read  that  Asa's  *  mothers 
name  was  Maacah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom/ 
It  is  evident  that  here  *■  mother '  is  used  in  a  loose 
sense,  and  means  *  grandmother/  which  the  Maa- 
cah  named  in  verse  I  mast  have  been  to  the  Asa 
of  verse  10.  The  Abishalom  who  was  the  father 
of  this  Maacah  is  called  Absalom  in  2  Chron.  xi. 
20,  21,  and  is  generally  supposed  by  the  Jews  to 
have  been  Al»alom  the  son  of  David ;  which 
seems  not  improbable,  seeing  that  Rehoboam's 
other  two  wives  were  of  his  father's  family  (2 
Chron.  xi.  18).  But  Josephus  says  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Tamar,  the  daughter  of  Absalom, 
and  consequently  his  granddaughter.  This  seems 
not  unlikely  [Abijah].  It  would  appear  that 
Asa's  own  mother  was  dead  before  he  began  to 
reign;  for  Maacah  bore  the  rank  and  state  of 
queen-mother  (resembling  that  of  the  Sultaness 
Vaiide  among  the  Turks),  the  powers  of  which 
she  so  much  abused  to  the  encomtkgement  of 
idolatry,  that  Asa  commenced  his  reforms  by 
*  removing  her  from  being  queen,  because  she  had 
made  an  idol  in  a  grove  (I  Kings  xv.  13 ;  8 
Chron.  XV.  16). 

MACCABEES.  The  etymolo^  of  this  word 
is  too  uncertain  to  reward  the  inquiries  made 
respecting  it.  As  a  family,  the  Maccabees  com- 
menced their  career  of  patriotic  aa^  religious 
heroism  during  the  persecution  or  Anti&hus 
Kpiphanes,  about  the  ^ear  b.c.  167.  At  this 
time  the  aged  Mattathias,  a  descendant  of  the 
Asmonaeans,  and  his  five  sons,  inhabited  the  town 
of  Modiu,  to  which  place  Antiochus  sent  certain 
of  his  officers  with  instructions  to  erect  an  altar 
for  heathen  sacrifices,  and  to  engage  the  inha* 
bitants  in  the  celebration  of  the  most  idolatrous 
and  supersti tious  rites.  The  venerable  Mattathias 
openly  declared  his  resolution  to  <^pose  the 
orders  of  the  tyrant,  and  one  of  the  recreant  Jews 
approaching  the  altar  which  had  been  set  np,  he 
rushed  upon  him,  and  slew  him  with  his  own 
hand.  His  part  thus  boldly  taken,  he  called  his 
sons  and  his  friends  around  him,  and  imme- 
diately fled  to  the  mountains,  inviting  all  to  fol> 
low  him  who  had  any  zeal  for  God  and  the  law. 
A  small  band  of  resolute  and  devoted  men  was 
thus  formed,  and  the  governor  of  the  district  saw 
reason  to  fear  that  a  general  insurrection  would 
be  the  consequence  of  their  proceeding.  By  a 
sudden  attack  directed  against  them  on  the  Sab- 
bath, when  he  knew  the  strictness  of  their  prin- 
ciples would  not  allow  them  to  take  measures  for 
their  defence,  he  threw  them  into  disorder,  and 
slew  about  a  thousand  of  their  number,  consisting 
of  men,  women,  and  children. 

Warned  by  this  event,  and  yielding  to  the 
necessity  of  their  present  condition,  Mattathias 
and  his  sons  determined  that  for  the  future  they 
would  defend  themselves  on  the  Sabbath  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  other  days.  The  mountain- 
hold  of  the  litfle  band  was  now  guarded  more 
cautiously  than  before.  Fresh  adherents  to  the 
holy  cause  were  continually  fioeking  in ;  and  in 
a  few  months  the  party  found  itself  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  attacks  upon  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  the  neighbourhood,  throwing  down  the 
heathen  altars,  and  punishing  the  reprobates  who 
had  taken  part  with  the  enemies  of  God. 

By  the  death  of  Mattathias,  the  leadership  of 
the  party  devolved  upon  his  son  Judas  Macca- 
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hmUf  whose  worth  and  heroic  courage  pointed 
him  out  as  noost  capable  of  calrrring  on  the  ei»- 
terprise  thus  nobly  begun.  Judas  lost  no  time 
in  attacking  the  enemy.  He  made  himself 
master  of  several  towns,  which  he  Ibrtified 
and  garrisoned.  Apoilonins,  genenl  of  the  arm  j 
in  Samaria,  hastened  to  stop  the  progress  of  tlie 
insurgents.  Judas  met  him  oit  the  way,  joined 
battle  with  him,  slew  him  and  routed  has  army. 
The  same  success  attended  him  in  his  eneoanter 
with  Seron,  general  of  the  Syrians ;  and  it  now  , 
became  evident  to  Antiochus  that  the  Jewish  na- ; 
tion  would  soon  be  delivered  lirom  his  yoke,  unless  ' 
he  proceeded  against  them  with  a  more  formidable 
fbrce.  While,  tberefi>re,  he  bimftlf  went  into 
Persia  to  recruit  his  trcasores,  Lysias,  whom  he 
left  as  regent  *at  home,  sent  an  army  into  Jmdsea, 
composed  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  seven  thou- 
sand cavalry,  lliis  powerful  array  was  farther 
increased  by  auxiliaries  from  the  provinoei,  and 
by  bands  of  Jews,  who  dreaded  nething  mere 
than  the  triumph  of  those  virtuous  men  of  their 
own  nation,  who  were  stn^eling  to  save  it  firom 
reprobation.  So  unequal  did  the  ftroes  of  Jndas 
appear  to  an  encounter  with  sodi  an  anny,  that 
in  addressing  Ids  followers  he  uiged  those  among 
them  who  mtd  any  especial  reason  to  knre  the 
present  worid  to  retire  at  once  f  while  to  those 
who  remained  he  pointed  out  the  promises  of  God 
as  the  best  support  of  their  courage  and  fidelity. 
By  a  forced  march  he  reached  a  portion  of  the 
enemy  encamped  at  Emmans,  while  vtlcrly  vn- '. 
prepared  for  his  approach.  Complete  success 
attended  this  bold  proceeding.  The  several 
parts  of  the  hostile  army  were  snooessrvelT  pat 
to  flight,  a  splendid  booty  was  secured,  and  Judas 
gained  a  position  which  made  even  the  most 
powerful  of  his  opponents  tremU^  Another  and 
more  numerous  army  was  sent  against  him  the 
following  year,  but  with  no  better  success.  At 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  determined  followers, 
Judas  defeated  the  army  of  Lysia^  consisting  of 
sixty  thousand.  A  way  was  thereby  opened  for  , 
his  progress  to  Jerusalem,  whither  he  imme- 
diately hastened,  with  the  devout  purpose  of 
purifying  the  temple  and  restoring  it  to  its 
K>rmer  glory.  The  solemn  religious  rites  hav- 
ing been  performed  which  were  necessary  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  sacred  edifice,  the  Festival  of  the 
Purification  was  instituted,  and  added  to  the 
number  of  the  other  national  festivals  of  more 
ancient  date. 

Judas  had  full  occupation  for  his  courage  and 
ability  in  repelling  the  incursions  of  those  nume- 
rous foes  who  dreaded  the  restoration  of  order 
and  religion.  But  every  day  added  to  his  sne- 
cesses.  Having  overthrown  the  Syrian  com- 
manders sent  against  him,  he  occupied  Sanuma, 
made  himself  master  of  the  strong  city  of  Hebron, 
of  Azotus,  and  other  important  places,  taking 
signal  vengeance  on  the  people  of  Joppa  and 
Jamnia,  who  had  treacherously  plotted  the  de- 
struction of  numerous  faithful  Jews. 

Antiochus  Epipbanes  was  succeeded  by  Anti- 
ochus Eupator.  At  first  this  prince  acted  towards 
the  Jews  with  moderation  and  tolerance.  Bathe 
soon  afterwards  invaded  Judeea  with  a  powerful 
army,  and  was  only  induced  to  make  peace  with 
Maccabceus  by  the  fears  which  he  entertained  of 
a  rival  aspirant  to  the  throne.  His  jantion  did 
not  save  him.     He  was  put  to  death  by  his  own 
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uncle,  Demetrius,  who.  obtaining  the  throne  of 
Syria,  made  peace  wiih  Judas,  but  took  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  his  general,  Nicauor,  aiid  a  body  of 
troops.  This  state  of  things  was  not  allowed  to 
last  long.  ENfmetrittS  listened  to  the  reports  of 
Nicanor's  enemies,  and  threatened  to  deprive 
him  of  his  command  unless  he  could  disprove  the 
accusation  that  he  had  entered  into  a  league  with 
Judas,  aud  was  betraying  the  interests  of  his 
sovereign.  Nicanor  immediately  took  measures 
to  satisfy  Demetrius,  and  Judas  saw  it  necessary 
to  escape  from  Jerusalem,  aud  put  himself  in  a 
posture  of  defence.  A  battle  took  place  in  which 
he  defeated  his  enemy.  Another  was  soon  after 
fought  at  Beth-horon,  where  he  was  again  vic- 
torious. Nicanor  himself  fell  in  this  battle,  and 
his  head  and  right  hand  were  sent  among  the 
spoils  to  Jerusalem.  But  the  forces  of  Deme- 
trius w«re  still  numerous.  Judas  had  retired  to 
Laish  with  about  three  thousand  followers.  He 
was  there  attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers. 
Only  eight  hundred  of  his  people  remained 
faithful  to  him  on  this  occasion.  Resolved  not 
to  flee,  he  bravely  encountered  the  enemy,  and 
was  speedily  slain,  regarding  his  life  as  a  fitting 
sacrifice  to  the  cause  in  whico  he  was  engaged. 

Simon  and  Jonathan,  the  brothers  of  Judas, 
rallied  around  them  ihe  bravest  of  their  com- 
panions, and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tekoa.  Jonathan  proved  him- 
self a  worthy  successor  of  his  heroic  brother, 
and  skilfully  evaded  the  first  attack  of  Bacchides, 
the  Syrian  general.  For  two  years  after  this, 
the  brothers  were  left  in  tranquillity,  aud  they 
established  themselves  in  a  little  fortress  called 
Hethtasi,  situated  among  the  rocks  near  Jericho. 
The  skill  and  resolution  with  which  they  pursued 
their  measures  rendered  them  formidable  to  the 
enemy ;  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  Syria  some 
time  after  obliged  Demetrius  to  make  Jonathan 
the  general  of  his  forces  in  Judsa,  and  to  invest 
him  with  the  authority  of  governor  of  Jerusalem. 
To  this  he  was  compelled  by  the  rivalry  of 
Alexander  Balas  ;  but  his  policy  was  too  late  to 
secure  the  attachment  of  his  new  ally.  Jonathan 
received  offers  from  Alexander  to  support  his 
interests  among  the  Jews,  and  the  high-priesthood 
was  the  proffered  reward.  1'he  invitation  was 
accepted ;  and  Jonathan  became  the  firrt  of  tlie 
Asroonsan  line  through  which  the  high-priesthood 
was  so  long  transmitted.  Alexander  Balas  left 
nothing  undone  which  might  tend  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  Jonathan.  He  gave  him  a  high  rank 
among  the  princes  of  his  kingdom,  and  adorned 
him  with  a  purple  robe.  Jonathan  continued  to 
enjoy  his  prosperity  till  the  year  b.c.  143,  when 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  Trypho,  who 
aspired  to  the  Syrian  throne.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Simon,  who  confirmed  the  Jews 
in  their  temporary  independence;  and  in  the  year 
B.C.  141  they  passed  a  decree  whereby  the  dignity 
of  the  high -priesthood  and  of  prince  of  the  Jews 
was  rendered  h<^reditary  in  the  family  of  Simon. 
He  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  bis  son-in-law, 
Ptolemy,  governor  of  Jericho;  but  was  succeeded 
by  his  sou,  the  celebrated  John  Hyrcanus,  who 
possessed  the  supreme    authority  above  thirty 

Sears,  and  at  his  death  left  it  to  be  enjoyed  by 
is  son  Aristobulus,  who,  soon  after  his  accession 
to  power,  assumed  the  title  of  king.   This  dignity 
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oontinned  to  be  enjoyed  by  descendants  of  the 
AsmonsEan  family  till  the  year  b.c.  34,  when  it 
ceased  with  the  downfall  of  Antigonhs,  who, 
conquered  by  Herod  and  the  Romans,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  common  executioner. 

MACCABEES,  BOOKS  OF  fApocRTPHA]. 
The  books  of  Maccabees  are  the  titles  of  certun 
Jewish  histories  tontaining  principally  the  details 
of  the  heroic  exploits  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
article. 

There  were  in  all  four  books  (to  which  some 
add  a  fifth)  known  to  the  ancients,  of  which  three 
are  still  read  in  the  eastern,  and  two  in  the  western 
church.  Of  these  the  t%ird  is  the  first  in  order  of 
time.  We  shall,  however,  to.  avoid  conftision, 
speak  of  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
commonly  enumerated. 

The  First  Book  of  Maocabebs  contains  a 
lucid  and  authentic  history  of  the  undertakings 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  against  the  Jews,  from 
the  year  B.C.  1 75  to  the  death  of  Simon  Macca- 
bseus,  B.C.  135.  This  history  is  confessedly  of 
great  value.  Although  its  brevity,  observes  De 
Wette,  renders  it  in  some  instances  unsatisfactory, 
defective,  and  uncritical,  and  occasionally  extra- 
vagant, it  is  upon  the  whole  entitled  to  credit, 
chronologically  accurate,  and  advantageously  dis- 
tinguished above  all  other  historical  productions  of 
this  period.  It  is  the  second  book  in  order  of  time. 
There  is  little  question  that  this  book  was 
written  in  Hebrew,  although  the  original  is  now 
lost.  The  Greek  version  abounds  in  Hebraisms 
and  errors  of  translation. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known ;  but  he  must 
have  been  a  Palestinian  Jew,  who  wrote  Gonie 
considerable  time  after  the  death  of  Simon  Macca- 
bffius,  and  even  of  Hyrcanus,  and  made  use  of 
several  written,  although  chiefly  of  traditionary, 
sources  of  information.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  author  was  present  at 
several  of  the  events  which  he  so  graphically 
describes. 

The  Second  Book  op  Maccabees  (the  third 
in  order  of  time)  is  a  work  of  very  inferior  cha- 
racter to  the  first.    It  is  an  abridgment  of  a  more 
I  ancient  wonk,  written  by  a  Jew  named  Jason,  who 
j  lived  at  Cyrene  in  Africa,  comprising  the  prin- 
I  cipal  transactions  of  the  Jews  which  occurred 
>  during  the  reigns  of  Seleucus  IV.,   Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  Antiochus  Eiipator.     It  partly 
I  goes  over  the  same  ground  with  the  first  book, 
;  but  commences  ten  or  twelve  years  earlier,  and 
I  embraces  in  all  a  period  of  fifteen  years.     It  does 
I  not  appear  that  the  author  of  either  saw  the  other's 
work.    The  second  book  of  Maccabees  is  divided 
I  into  two  unconnected  parts.    It  oommences  with 
a  letter  from  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  and  Judspa 
,  to  the  Greek  Jews  in  Egypt,  written  b.c.  123 
I  (which  refers  to  a  former  letter  written  to  the 
<  same,  b.c.  143,  acquainting  them  of  their  snffer- 
!  ings),  and  informs  them  that  their  worship  was 
'  now  restored,  and  that  they  were  celebrating  the 
,  Feast  of  Dedication.     The  second  part  (ii.  18) 
I  contains  a  still  more  ancient  letter,  written  B.c. 
I  1 59,  to  the  priest  Aristobulus,  the  tutor  of  King 
Ptolemy,  recounting,  besides  some  curious  matter, 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.     The  third 
part  contains  the  preface,  in  which  the  author 
I  states  that  he  is  about  to  epitomise  the  five  books 
I  of  Jason.    The  work  commences  with  the  attack 
I  of  Heliodorus  on  the  temple,  and  closes  with  the 
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death  of  Nicanor,  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  The 
history  supplies  some  blanks  in  the  first  book; 
bat  the  letters  prefixed  to  it  contradict  some  of 
the  tacts  recorded  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and 
are  consequently  supposed  to  have  been  added  by 
.another  hand.  Neither  are  the  letters  themselves 
considered  genuine,  and  they  were  probably 
written  long  after  the  death  of  Nicanor,  and 
even  of  John  Hyrcanus.  This  book  gives  a 
different  account  of  the  place  and  manner  of  the 
death  of  AntiochosEpiphanes  from  that  contained 
in  the  first  book. 

The  narrative,  as  De  Wette  observes,  abounds 
in  miraculous  adventures,  historical  and  chrono- 
logical errors,  extraordinary  and  arbitrary  em- 
bellishments, affected  descriptions,  and  moralising 
reflections.  We  are  not  aware  when  either  Jason 
himself  or  his  epitomiser  lived.  Jahn  refers  the 
age  of  the  epitomiser  to  some  time  previous  to  tlie 
middle  of  the  last  century  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  De  Wette  maintains  that  Jason  must 
have  written  a  considerable  time  after  the  year 
B.C.  161. 

Jerome  observes  that  the  phraseology  of  this 
book  evinces  a  Greek  original.  The  elegance 
and  parity  of  the  st)ie  have  misled  some  per- 
sons into  the  supposition  that  its  author  was 
Josephus. 

The  Thibd  Book  of  Maccabees,  still  read 
in  the  Greek  church,  is,  84^  has  been  already  ob- 
served, the  first  in  order  ot  time.  It  contains  an 
account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Egyptian  Jews 
by  Ptolemy  Philopator,  who  is  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Jerusalem  after  his  victory  at  Raphia 
over  Antiochns  the  Great,  b.c.  217,  and  after 
sacrificing  in  the  temple,  to  have  attempted  to 
force  his  way  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  when  he 
was  prostrated  and  rendered  motionless  by  an 
invisible  hand.  Upon  his  return  to  Egypt,  he 
revenged  himself  by  shutting  up  the  Jews  in  the 
Hippodrome,  and  exposing  them  to  be  crashed 
beneath  the  feet  of  elephants.  This  book  contains 
an  account  of  their  deliverance  by  divine  inter- 
position. It  is  anterior  in  point  of  date  to  the 
Maccabeean  period,  and  has  received  its  designa- 
tion from  a  general  resemblance  to  the  two  first 
books  in  the  heroic  character  of  the  actions  which 
it  describes.  Calmet  {Commentary)  observes  that 
this  book  is  rejected  as  apocryphal  in  the  Latin 
Church ;  not,  however,  as  not  containing  a  true 
history,  but  as  not  being  inspired,  as  he  considers 
the  first  two  books  to  be.  It  is  nevertheless  re- 
garded bv  De  Wette  as  a  tasteless  fable,  and  not- 
witlistanding  the  relation  which  it  contains  of  an 
annual  festival,  considered  by  him  as  most  pro- 
bably destitute  of  any  historical  foundation. 
Dr.  Milman  {Hist,  of  the  Jews)  describes  it  as  a 
*  romantic  stor^.* 

The  author  is  unknown. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees,  which  is 
also  found  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  ma- 
nuscripts, is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Supremacy  rf  Beason,  attributed  to  Jose- 
phus, with  which  it  for  the  most  part  accords.  It 
consists  of  an  inflated  amplification  of  the  history 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar,  and  of  the  seven 
brothers,  whose  torments  and  death,  with  that  of 
their  mother,  form  the  subject  of  2  Mace.  ch. 
vi.  vii. 

Oalmot  has  pointed  out  several  contradictions 
between  this  and  the  second  book,  as  well  as  the 
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books  of  Moses,  together  with  some  opinioDS 
derived  from  the  Stoics,  such  as  the  equality  of 
crimes;  which,  he  supposes,  together  with  its 
tedious  descriptions,  have  consigned  it  to  the  nnk 
of  an  Apocryphal  book. 

What  has  been  called  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Maccabees  is  now  extant  only  in  the  Arabic  and 
Syriac  languages. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  author,  who 
could  scarcely  have  been  Josephus,  as  he  disagrees 
in  many  things  with  that  historian. 

The  work  consists  of  a  history  of  Jewish  affiiirs. 
commencing  with  the  attempt  on  the  treasury  at 
Jerusalem  by  Heliodorus,  and  ending  with  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  last  of  the  Asmonssan  prinoes, 
and  with  the  inhuman  execution  by  Herod  of  hLs 
noble  and  virtuous  wife  Mariamne,  and  of  bis  two 
sons.  This  history  thus  fills  up  the  chasm  to  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Cotton  has  pointed  out  among  the  <  remark- 
able peculiarities'  found  in  this  book  the  phrases, 
*  Peace  be  unto  thee/ and  'God  be  merciful  to 
them,'  showing  that  the  practice  of  prayer  for  the 
dead  was  at  tliis  time  prevalent  But  the  most 
remarkable  passage  in  reference  to  this  subject  is 
2  Mace.  xii.  40-45,  where  Judas  forwards  to  Jeru- 
salem 2000,  or  according  to  the  Syriac  3000,  and 
according  to  the  Vulgate  12,000  drachmas  of 
silver,  to  make  a  sin-offering  for  the  Jews  slain  in 
action,  on  whose  persons  were  found  things  con- 
secrated to  idols,  which  they  had  sacrilegiously 
plundered  in  violation  of  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut. 
vii.  25, 26).  The  author  of  the  book  remarks  that 
it  was  a  holy  and  good  thought  to  pray  for  the 
dead,  which,  he  observes,  would  have  been  super- 
fluous had  there  been  no  resurrection.  Calmet 
observes  that,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Jews 
and  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  the  pains  of 
hell  for  those  who  died  in  mortal  sin  (as  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  of  these  Jews)  were  alle- 
viated by  the  prayers  and  alms  of  the  living,  if 
not  entirely  removed;  and  cites  a  passage  from  a 
very  ancient  Christian  Liturgy  to  the  same  effect. 
This  learned  commentator  supposes  that  the 
ancient  and  Catholic  practice  of  prayer  for  the 
dead  had  its  origin  in  this  usa^  of  the  Jews, 
although  he  admits  it  to  be  a  distinct  thing  from 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  as  held  in  the  Boman 
Church. 

The  first  two  books  of  Maccabees  have  been  at 
all  times  treated  with  a  very  high  degree  of 
respect  in  the  Christian  Church.  Origen,  pro- 
fessing to  give  a  cataloeue  of  the  twenty-two 
canonical  Iwoks,  of  which,  however,  he  actually 
enumerates  only  twenty-one,  adds, '  besides,  there 
are  the  Maccabees.'  This  has  eiven  rise  to  the 
notion  that  he  intended  to  include  these  books  in 
the  canon,  while  others  have  observed  that  he  has 
omitted  the  minor  prophets  from  his  catalogue. 
In  his  preface  to  the  Psalms  he  excludes  the  two 
books  of  Maccabees  from  the  books  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, but  in  his  Princip,  (ii.  1),  and  in  his  Com^ 
meat,  ad  Rom,  ch.  v.,  he  speaks  of  them  as  inspired, 
and  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  other  books. 
St.  Jerome  says  that  the  Church  does  not  acknow- 
ledge them  as  canonical,  although  he  elsewhere 
cites  them  as  Holy  Scripture.  Bellarmine  ac- 
knowledges that  these,  with  the  other  deutero- 
canonical  books,  are  rejected  bv  Jerome,  as  they 
had  not  been  then  determined  by  any  general 
council.    The  first  councils  which  indudiS  them 
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in  the  canonical  Scriptures  Trere  those  of  Hippo 
iiid  Carthage.  They  were  received  with  tne 
)iher  Apocryphal  books  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
liasnage,  cited  by  Larduer  (  Credibility),  thinks 
^hat  the  word  '  Canonical '  ma^  be  snppmed  to  be 
used  here  [by  the  councils  of  Uippo  and  Carthage] 
loosely,  so  as  to  comprehend  not  only  those  books 
which  are  admitted  as  a  rule  of  iaith,  but  those 
which  are  esteemed  useful,  and  may  be  publicly 
read  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  in  contra- 
distinction to  such  books  as  were  entirely  rejected. 
This  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Professor  Jahn,  who  expresses  himself  in  nearly 
the  same  words.  Dr.  Lardner  conceives  that 
Augustine  also,  unless  lie  would  contradict  him- 
self, must  be  understood  to  have  used  the  word  in 
the  same  sense. 

MACEDONIA,  a  country  lying  to  the  north 
of  Greece  Proper,  having  on  the  east  Thrace  and 
the  iEgean  Sea,  on  the  west  the  Adriatic  and 
lllyria,  on  the  north  Dardania  and  Mssia,  and 
on  the  south  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  The  country 
is  supposed  to  have  been  first  peopled  by  Chittim 
or  Kittim,  a  son  of  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4)  [Nations, 
Dispersion  of]  ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  probable- 
that  the  Maceaoniaqs  are  sometimes  mtended 
when  the  word  Chittim  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Macedonia  was  the  original  kingdom  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  by  means  of  whose  victories 
the  name  of  the  Macedonians  became  celebrated 
throughout  the  East,  and  is  often  used  for  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  generally.  The  rise  of  the  great 
empire  formed  by  Alexander  is  described  by  the 
prophet  Daniel  under  the  emblem  of  a  goat  with 
one  horn  (Dan.  viii.  d-8).  As  the  horn  was  a 
genera]  symbol  of  power,  and  as  the  oneness  of  the 
horn  implies  merely  the  unity  of  that  power,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  go  the  lengths  of  some  over- 
zealous  illustrators  of  Scripture,  who  argue  that 
if  a  one-homed  goat  were  not  a  recognised  symbol 
of  Macedonia  we  should  not  be  entitled  to  con- 
clude that  Macedonia  was  intended.  We  hold 
that  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  matter, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  usual  symbol  of 
Macedonia.  It  is,  however,  curious  and  interest- 
ing to  know  that  Daniel  did  describe  Macedonia 
under  its  usual  symbol,  as  coins  still  exist  in 
which  that  country  is  represented  under  the  figure 
of  a  one-horned  goat  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject — more  curious  than  valu- 
able— but  the  kernel  of  it  lies  in  this  fact. 

When  subdued  by  the  Romans  under  Paulus 
^milius  (B.C.  168),  Macedonia  was  divided  into 
four  provinces;  but  afterwards  (b.c.  142)  tlie 
whole  of  Greece  was  divided  into  two  great  pro- 
vinces, Macedonia  and  Achaia  [Greece,  Achaia]. 
Macedonia  therefore  constituted  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, governed  by  a  proconsul,  in  the  time  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles, 

The  Apostle  Paul  being  summoned  in  a  vision, 
while  at  Troas,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Ma- 
cedonia, proceeded  thither,  and  founded  the 
churches  of  Thessalonica  and  Philippi  (Acts  xvi. 
9),  A.D.  55.  This  occasions  repeated  mention  of 
the  name,  either  alone  (Acts  xviii.  5 ;  xix.  21 ; 
Rom.  XV.  26;  2  Cor.  i.  16:  xi.  9;  Phil.  iv.  15j, 
or  along  witli  Achaia  (2  Cor.  ix.  2 ;  I  Thess.  i. 
8).  The  principal  cities  of  Macedonia  were 
Ampbipolifi,  Thess^alonica,  and  Pella  (Liv.  xlv. 
29);  the  towns  of  the  province  named  in  the 
Mew  Testament,   and  noticed  in   the  present 
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work,  are  Amphipolis,  Thessalonica,  Neapolis, 
Apollonia,  and  Beroea. 

MACHPE'LAH  {twofold,  double),  the  name  of 
the  plot  of  ground  containing  the  cave  which 
Abraham  bought  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  for  a 
family  sepulchre  (Gen.  xxiii.  9,  17)  [Hebbon]. 

MADAl,  third  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2), 
from  whom  the  Medes,  &c.,  are  supposed  to  have 
descended  (Goo ;  Nations,  Dispersion  of]. 

MADMAN'NAH,  a  city  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xv. 
31  \  verpr  far  south  towards  Gaza  (1  Chron.  ii. 
49),  which  in  the  first  distribution  of  lands  had 
been  assi^ed  to  Judah.  Ensebius  and  Jerome 
identify  it  with  a  town  of  their  time,  called 
Menois,  near  the  city  of  Gaza. 

MADME'NAH,  a  town  only  named  in  Isa.  x. 
31,  where  it  is  manifestly  placed  between  Nob 
and  Gibeah.  It  is  ^nerally  confounded  with 
the  preceding,  which  is  much  too  far  southward 
to  suit  the  context. 

MAG'DALA,  a  town  mentioned  in  Matt  xv. 
39,  and  the  probable  birthplace  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene, t.  e.  Mary  of  Magdala.  It  must  have  taken 
its  name  from  a  tower  or  castle,  as  the  name 
signifies.  It  was  situated  on  the  lake  Genne 
sareth,  but  it  has  usually  been  placed  on  the  eaet 
side  of  the  lake,  although  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  route  of  Christ  before  he  came  to,  and 
after  he  left,  Magdala,  would  show  that  it  must 
have  been  on  its  western  shore.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (compiled  at 
Tiberias),  which  seyeral  times  speaks  of  Magdala 
as  bein^  adjacent  to  Tiberias  and  Hamath,  or  the 
hot-sprmsB.  It  was  a  seat  of  Jewish  learning 
aAer  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Ral^ 
bins  of  Maj^dala  are  odea  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud.  A  small  Moslem  village,  bearing  the 
name  of  Mejdel,  is  now  found  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  about  three  miles  north  by  west  of  Tiberias : 
and  although  there  are  no'  ancient  ruins,  the 
name  and  situation  are  very  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  conclusion  that  it  represents  the  Magdala 
of  Scripture.  This  was  prolmbl;^  also  the  Mig- 
dal-el,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  mentioned  in 
Josh.  xix.  38. 

MAGI.  The  Magi  were  originally  one  of  the 
six  tribes  into  which  the  nation  of  the  Medes 
was  divided,  who,  like  the  Levites  under  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  were  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  religion:  an  office  which  was  held  in  the 
highest  honour,  gave  the  greatest  influence,  and 
which  they  probably  acquired  for  themselves  only 
after  a  long  time,  as  well  as  many  worthy  efforts 
to  $erve  their  country,  and  when  they  had  proved 
themselves  superior  to  the  rest  of  their  brethren. 
As  among  other  ancient  nations,  as  the  Egyptians, 
and  Hebrews,  for  instance,  so  among  the' Medes, 
the  priestly  caste  had  not  only  religion,  but  the 
arts  and  all  the  higher  culture,  in  their  charge. 
Their  name  points  immediately  to  their  sacer- 
dotal character  (from  Mag  or  Mog,  which  de- 
notes '  priest'),  either  because  religion  was  the 
chief  object  of  their  attention,  or  more  probably 
because,  at  the  first,  religion  and  art  were  so 
allied  as  to  be  scarcely  more  than  different  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  idea. 

Little  in  detail  is  known  of  the  Magi  during 
the  independent  existence  of  the  Median  govern- 
ment ;  they  appear  in  their  greatest  glory  after 
the  Medes  were  united  with  the  Persians.  This 
doubiless  is  owing  to  the  general  imperfection  uf 
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the  historical  materials  which  relate  to  the  earlier 
periods.  So  great,  however,  was  the  inflaence 
which  the  Maj^  attained  under  the  united  em- 
pire, that  the  Medes  were  not  ill  compensated  for 
their  loss  of  national  independence.  Under  the 
Medo- Persian  sway  the  Magi  formed  a  sacred 
caste  or  college,  which  was  very  fieimous  in  the 
ancient  world  for  the  practice  of  divination, 
astrology,  and  magic.  According  to  Strabo  the 
Magi  practised  different  sorts  of  divination — 1.  bv 
evoking  the  dead ;  2.  by  cups  or  dishes  (Joseph  s 
divining  cup,  Gen.  xliv.  5);  3.  by  means  of 
water.  By  the  employment  of  these  means  the 
Magi  affected  to  disclose  the  future,  to  influence 
the  present,  and  to  call  the  past  to  their  aid. 
Even  the  visions  of  the  night  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  interpret,  not  empirically,  but  accord- 
ing to  such  established  and  systematic  rules  as  a 
learned  priesthood  might  be  expected  to  employ. 
The  success,  however,  of  their  efforts  over  the 
invisible  world,  as  well  as  the  holy  office  which 
they  exercised,  demanded  in  themselves  peculiar 
deanlinesfi  of  bod^,  a  due  regard  to  which  and 
to  the  general  pnnciples  of  their  caste  would 
naturally  be  followed  by  professional  prosperity, 
which  in  its  turn  conspired  with  prevailing  super- 
stition to  give  the  Magi  great  social  considera- 
tion, and  make  them  of  high  importance  before 
kings  and  princes  —  an  influence  which  thev 
appear  to  have  sometimes  abused,  when,  descend- 
ing from  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  hi^h  office, 
they  took  part  in  the  strife  and  competitions  of 
politics,  and  found  themselves  sufficiently  power- 
All  even  to  overturn  thrones. 

Abuses  bring  reform ;  and  the  Magian  religion, 
which  had  lost  much  of  its  original  character, 
and  been  debased  by  some  of  the  lowest  elements 
of  earthly  passions,  loudly  called  for  a  renova- 
tion, when  Zoroaster  appeared  to  bring  about  the 
needful  ch\nge.  As  to  the  time  of  his  appear- 
ance, and  in  general  the  particulars  of  his  history, 
differences  of  opinion  prevail,  after  all  the  critical 
labour  that  has  been  expended  on  the  subject 
Winer  says  he  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ.  He  was  not  the 
founder  of  a  new  system,  but  the  renovator  of 
an  old  and  corrupt  one,  being,  as  he  himself  inti- 
mates, the  restorer  of  the  word  which  Ormuzd 
had  formerly  revealod,  but  which  the  influence  of 
Dews  Iiad  degraded  into  a  false  and  deceptive 
magic.  To  destroy  this,  and  restore  the  pure  law 
of  Ormuzd,  was  Zoroaster^s  mission.  After  much 
and  long-continued  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
adherents  and  defenders  of  existing  corruptions, 
he  succeeded  in  his  virtuous  purposes,  and  caused 
his  system  eventually  to  prevail.  The  Magi,  as  a 
caste,  did  not  escape  from  his  reforming  hand. 
He  appears  to  have  remodelled  their  institute, 
dividing  it  into  three  great  classes: — 1,  learners  ; 
2,  mastei-s ;  3,  perfect  scholars.  The  Magi  alone  i 
he  allowed  to  perform  the  religious  rilts ;  they 
possessed  the  forms  of  prayer  and  worship ;  they 
knew  the  ceremonies  which  availed  to  conciliate 
Ormuzd,  and  were  obligatory  in  the  public  offer- 
ings. They  accordingly  became  the  sole  medium 
of  communication  between  the  Deity  and  his 
creatures,  and  through  them  alone  Ormuzd  made 
his  will  known;  none  but  they  could  see  into 
the  future,  and  they  disclosed  their  knowledge  to  I 
those  only  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  conciliate  . 
their  good  wilL    Hence  the  power  which  the  j 
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Magian  priesthood  possessed.  The  general  belier 
in  the  trustworthiness  of  their  predictions,  espe- 
cially when  founded  on  astrological  calculations, 
the  all  but  universal  custom  of  oonsuhing  the  will 
of  the  divinity  before  entering  on  any  important 
undertakins,  and  the  blind  fkith  whioh  was  re- 
posed in  all  that  the  Magi  did,  reported,  or  com- 
manded, combined  to  create  for  that  sacerdotal 
caste  a  power,  both  in  public  and  in  private 
concerns,  which  has  probably  never  IxM^n  ex- 
ceeded. Neither  the  fanctions  nor  the  indnence 
of  this  sacred  caste  were  reserved  for  peculiar, 
rare,  and  extraordinary  occasions,  but  ran  through 
the  web  of  human  life.  At  the  break  of  day  they 
had  to  chant  the  divine  hynms.  This  office  being 
performed,  then  came  the  daily  sacrifice  to  be 
offered,  not  indiscriminately,  but  to  Che  divinities 
whose  day  in  each  case  it  was— an  office  there- 
fore which  none  but  the  initiated  could  fulfil.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
the  Magi  were  held,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it 
was  considered  a  necessary  part  of  a  princely 
education  to  have  been  instructed  in  the  peculiar 
learning  of  their  sacred  order,  which  was  an 
honour  conceded  to  no  other  but  royal  person- 
ages, except  in  very  rare  and  very  peculiar  in- 
stances. This  Magian  learning  embraced  every- 
thing which  regarded  the  hi^er  culture  of  the 
nation,  being  known  in  history  under  the  desig- 
nation of  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  It 
comprised  the  knowledge  of  all  the  sacred  rites, 
customs,  usages,  and  observances,  which  related 
not  merely  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  but  to  the 
whole  private  life  of  every  worshipper  of  Ormuzd  | 
— ^the  duties  which,  as  such,  he  had  to  observe, 
and  the  punishments  which  followed  the  neglect 
of  these  obligations;  whence  may  be  learnt  how 
necessary  the  act  of  the  priest  on  all  occasions 
was.  Under  the  veil  of  religion  the  priest  had 
bound  himself  up  with  the  entire  of  public  and 
domestic  life.  The  judicial  office,  too,  appears  to 
have  been,  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  in  tne  hands 
of  the  Magi,  for  from  them  was  chosen  the  col- 
lege or  bench  of  royal  judges,  which  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  history  of  that  monarch.  Men 
who  held  these  offices,  possessed  this  learning,  and 
exerts  this  influence  with  the  people,  may  have 
proved  a  check  to  Oriental  despotism,  no  less 
powerful  than  constitutional,  though  they  were 
sometimes  unable  to  guarantee  their  own  lives 
against  the  wrath  of  the  monarch. 

If  we  turn  to  the  books  of  Scripture  we  find  the 
import  of  what  has  been  said  confirmed,  espe- 
cially in  the  book  of  Daniel,  where  the  great  in- 
fluence of  the  Magi  is  well  illustrated. 

The  Magi  were  not  confined  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  Since  they  are  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus as  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  the  Medes, 
they  may  have  been  primitively  a  Median  priest- 
hood. If  so  they  extended  themselves  into  other 
lands.  Possibly  Ma^i  may  have  been  at  first  not 
the  name  of  a  particular  tribe  or  priestly  caste, 
but  a  general  designation  for  priests  or  learned 
men ;  as  Pharaoh  denoted  not  an  individual,  but 
generally  king  or  ruler.  However  this  may  be, 
the  Chaldfcaus  also  had  an  organized  order  of 
Magi,  a  ca&te  of  sacerdotal  scholars,  which  bore 
the  name  of  *  wise  men  '  (Jer.  1.  35) ;  *  the  wise 
men  of  Babylon'  (Dan.  ii.  12),  among  whom 
Daniel  is  classed  (ii.  18, 24).  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans  they  were  known  under  the  name  of 
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Chald<eaDS,and  also  of  Magi.  They  lived  scat- 
tered over  the  land  in  different  places  (Dan.  ii. 
1 4),  and  had  possessions  of  their  own.  The  temple 
of  Belos  was  employed  by  them  for  astronomical 
observations,  bnt  their  astronomy  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  practised 
by  the  Babylonians,  and  was  specially  directed  to 
vain  attempts  to  foretell  the  future,  predict  the 
late  of  individuals  or  of  communities,  and  sway 
the  present,  in  alliance  with  aogury,  incantation, 
and  magic  (Isa.  xlvii.  9,  13;  Dan.  iL). 

It  is  easy  to  understand  bow  the  lofty  science 
(so  called)  of  these  Magi — lofty  while  its  scholars 
surpassed  the  rest  of  the  world  in  knowledge,  and 
were  the  associate^  the  advisers,  the  friends,  and 
the  monitors  of  great  and  flourishing  monarchs,  of 
indeed  successively  the  rulers  of  the  world — 
mi^ht,  could  indeed  hardly  &il,  as  resting  on  no 
basis  of  fact  or  reality,  in  process  of  time,  to  sink 
into  its  own  native  insijniificance,  and  become 
either  a  mere  bugbear  to  xrighten  the  ignorant,  or 
an  instrument  to  aid  the  fraudulent :  thus  hasten- 
ing on  to  the  contempt  into  which  all  falsities  are 
sure  sooner  or  later  to  fall.  The  decline  was  in- 
deed gradual ;  ages  passed  ere  it  was  completed ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  have  the  support 
afforded  by  the  mighty  and  splendid  thrones  of 
Asia,  it  began  to  lose  its  authority,  which  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  the  advent  of  Christ 
prevented  it  from  ever  regaining.  The  estima- 
tion, however,  in  which  Simon  Magus  was  evi- 
dently held,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  {}  some  great 
one,'  &c.),  gives  reason  to  think  that  Magianism 
still  retained  a  large  share  of  its  influence  at  the 
commencement  of  our  era.  It  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  held  a  sort  of  middle  position,  talf  way 
between  its  ancient  splendour  and  its  coming  de- 
gradation :  whence  we  may  understand  the  pro- 
priety of  the  visit  paid  by  the  Magi  to  the  new- 
born King  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  ii.,  *  star  in  the 
East  '>  For  if  the  s^rstem  had  been  then  sunk  so 
low  as  to  correspond  in  any  degree  with  our  con- 
ception of  these  pretended  arts,  it  is  difiicult  to 
assign,  at  least  to  the  unbeliever,  a  sufficient 
reason  why  the  visit  was  made,  or  at  any  rate 
why  it  was  recorded ;  but  its  credibilitv  is  ma- 
terially furthered  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  such  as  to  allow  us  to  regard  that  visit  as  a 
homage  paid  by  the  representativt^  of  the  highest 
existing  mHuences  to  the  rising  star  of  a  new  day, 
in  the  fuller  light  of  which  they  were  speedily  to 
vanish. 

MAGICIANS,  the  title  which  in  our  version  is 
applied  to  the  *  wise  men '  of  Eg>'pt  (Gen.  xli.  8, 
•22;  Kxod.  vii.  11 ;  viii.  7,  18,  19;  ix.  11),  and  of 
Babylon  ( Dan.  i.  20 ;  ii.  2)  The  Hebrew  word 
properly  denotes  '  wise  men,'  as  they  called  them- 
selves and  were  called  by  others;  but,  at  we 
should  c:ill  them,  *  men  eminent  in  learning  and 
science,'  their  exclusive  possession  of  which  in 
their  several  countries  enabled  them  occasionally 
to  produce  effects  which  were  accounted  super- 
natural by  the  people. 

M  A'GOG,  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2).  In  Eze- 
kiel  (xxxviii.  2 ;  xxxix.  ())  it  occurs  as  the  name 
of  a  nation,  coupled  with  Gog,  and  is  supposed  to 
represent  certain  Scythian  or  Tartar  tribes  de- 
scended from  the  son  of  Japhet  [Natioks,  Dis- 
persion of]. 

MA'HALATH,  the  title  of  Psalms  liiL  and 
Ixxxviii.    (Psalms.! 
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MAHANA'IM  (tiro  hosts),  a  place  beyond  the 
Jordan,  north  of  the  river  Jabbok,  which  derived 
its  name  from  Jacob's  having  been  there  met  by 
the  angels  on  his  return  from  Padan-aram  (Gen. 
xxxii.  2).  The  name  was  eventnallv  extended 
to  the  town  which  then  existed,  or  which  after- 
wards arose  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  town 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xiii.  26»  30),  and  was  a  city  of  the  l^evites  (Josh. 
xxi.  39).  It  was  in  this  city  that  Uhbosheth, 
the  son  of  Saul,  reigned  (2  Sam.  ii.  S\  probably 
because  he  found  the  influence  of  David*s  name 
less  strong  on  the  east  than  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan.  The  choice,  at  least,  seems  to  show  that 
Mahanaim  was  then  an  important  and  strong 
place.  Hence,  many  years  ^af^er,  David  himself 
repaired  to  Mahanaim  when'he  sought  refuge  be- 
yond the  Jordan  from  his  son  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  24,  27 ;  1  Kings  ii.  8):  We  only  read  of 
Mahanaim  again  as  the  station  of  one  of  the  twelve 
officers  who  had  charge,  in  monthly  rotation,  of 
raising  the  provisions  for  the  royal  establishments 
under  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  14).  The  site  has 
not  yet  been  identified. 

MAHEK-SHALAI^HASH-BAZ,  words  prog- 
nosfic  of  the  sudden  attack  of  the  Assvrian  amiy^ 
(*he  hasteth  to  the  spoil'),  which  the  prophet' 
Isaiah  was  first  commanded  to  write  in  large  cha- 
racters upon  a  tablet,  and  afterwards  to  give  as  a 
8]{rmbolical  name  to  a  son  that  was  to  be  bom  to 
him  (Isa.  viii.  1,  3).  It  is,  as  Dr.  Henderson  re- 
marks,  the  longest  of  any  of  the  Scripture  names, 
but  has  its  parallels  in  this  respect  in  other  lan- 
guages, especiallv  in  our  own  during  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

MAH'LON,  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Elimelech 
and  Naomi,  and  first  husband  of  Ruth  the  Moab- 
itess  (Ruth  i.  2,  sq.).    [Ruth.] 

MAKKFDAH,  a  royal  citv  of  the  ancient 
Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  16),  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  was  the  cave  in  which  the  five  kings 
who  confederated  against  Israel  took  refuge  after 
their  defeat  (Josh.  x.  10-29).  It  afterwards  be- 
longed to  Judah  (Jo6h.  xv.  41 ).  Makkedah  is 
placed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  8  Roman  miles  to 
the  east  of  Eleutheropolis. 

M  AL'ACHI,  the  last  of  the  minor  prophets,.and 
consequently  the  latest  writer  in  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament  Nothing  is  known  of  his  person 
or  history.  It  appears  £at  he  lived  after  Zecha 
riah,  since  in  his  lime  the  socrmd  temple  was 
already  built  (ch.  iii.  10) ;  and  ii  is  probable  that 
he  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiab  (conip.  ch. 
ii.  11,  with  Neh.  xiii.  23-27,  and  ch.  iii.  8,  with 
Neb.  xiii.  10). 

The  name  Malachi  means,  as  some  understand 
it,  wy  angel ;  but  it  seems  more  correct  to  regard 
it  as  a  contracted  form  of  anyel  of  Jehovah,  As 
the  word  translated  *  angel '  means  also  a  *  mes- 
senger,' angels  being,  in  fact,  the  messengers  of 
God ;  and  as  the  prophets  are  often  styled  angels 
or  messengers  of  Jehovah,  it  is  supposed  that 
*  Malachi '  is  merely  a  general  title  descriptive  of 
this  character,  ind  not  a  proper  name.  It  has 
very  generally  been  supposed  that  this  prophet  is 
the  same  with  Ezra,  but  the  weight  of  authority 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  his  S'.-parate  existence. 

Although  it  is  well  a^n-ed  that  Malachi  was 
the  last  of  the  prophets,  th"  date  of  his  prophecy 
has  been  variously  determined.  Usher  makes 
him  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  in  d.c.  416: 
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and  the  geueral  opinion  that  this  prophet  was 
contemp>rary  with,  or  immediatefjr  followed, 
Nebemiah,  makes  moet  of  the  proposed  altema- 
tiyes  range  within  a  few  years  of  that  date.  He 
censares  the  same  offences  which  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  Nehemiah,  and  which  tiiat  governor 
had  not  been  able  entirely  to  reform.  Speaking 
of  God's  greater  kindness  to  the  Israelites  than 
to  the  Edomites,  he  begins  with  declaiming  against 
the  priests  for  their  profime  and  mercenary  con- 
duct, and  against  the  people  for  their  maltiplied 
divorces  and  intermarriages  with  idolatrous  na- 
tion ;  he  threatens  them  with  punishment  and 
rejection,  declaring  that  God  would  *  make  his 
name  great  among  the  Gentiles'  (ch.  i.  11),  fbr 
that  he  was  wearied  with  the  impiety  of  Israel 
(ch.  i.  ii.).  From  this  the  prophet  takes  occasion 
solemnly  to  proclaim  that  the  Lord  whom  they 
sought  should  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  pre- 
ceded by  that  messenger  who,  like  a  harbinger, 
should  prepare  his  way ;  that  the  Lord  when  he 
should  appear  would  purify  the  sons  of  Levi  from 
their  unrighteousness,  and  refine  them  as  metal 
from  the  dross  (ch.  iii.  1-3) ;  that  then  *  the  offer- 
ing of  Judah,'  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  the  heart, 
'  should  be  pleasant  to  the  Lord,'  as  was  that  of 
the  patriarchs  and  their  oncomipted  ancestors 
(ch.  iii.  4) ;  and  that  the  Lord  would  quickly  ex- 
terminate the  corruptions  and  adulteries  which 
prevailed.  The  prophet  then  proceeds  with  an 
earnest  exhortation  to  repentance ;  promising  high 
rewards  and  remembrance  to  the  righteous  xn 
that  last  day  when  the  Lord  shall  make  up  his 
peculiar  treasures,  and  finally  establish  a  distinc- 
tion of  doom  and  condition  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  (ch.  iii.  16-18).  Malachi  then 
concludes  with  an  impressive  assurance  of  ap- 
proaching salvation  to  those  who  feared  Goirs 
name  from  that  '  £un  of  righteousness/  who 
should  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings,  and  render 
them  triumphant ;  enjoining  in  the  solemn  close 
of  his  exhortation,  when  uttering  as  it  were  the 
last  admonition  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  an  ob- 
servance of  the  law  of  Moses,  till  the  advent  of 
Elijah  the  prophet  (ch.  iv.  5,  or  John  the  Baptist, 
who  came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  Mark 
xi.  12;  Luke  i.  17),  who  before  the  coming  of 
that '  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,  should 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and 
the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fiithers'  (ch.  iv.). 
Thus  Malachi  sealed  up  the  volume  of  prophecy 
with  the  description  of  that  personage  at  whose 
appearance  the  evangelists  begin  ueir  gospel 
history. 

The  claim  of  the  book  of  Malachi  to  its  place 
in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  has  never 
been  disputed ;  and  its  authority  is  established 
by  the  references  to  it  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt  xi.  10;  xvii.  12;  Mark  i.  2;  ix.  11,  12; 
Luke  i.  17;  Rom.  ix.  13). 

The  manner  of  Malachi  offers  few,  if  any,  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.  The  style,  rhythm, 
and  imager^'  of  his  writings  are  substantially 
those  of  the  old  prophets,  but  they  possess  no  re- 
markable vigour  or  beauty.  ThM  is  accounted 
for  by  his  living  during  that  decline  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  which  we  trace  more  or  less  in  all  the 
sacred  writings  posterior  to  the  Captivity. 

MAL'CHUS,  the  servant  of  the  high-priest 
Caiaphas,  whose  right  ear  was  cut  off  by  Peter  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane  (John  xviii.  10). 
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MALLOWS  (Job  xxx.  4).    The  proper  mean* 
ing  of  the  word  (malluach),  which  is  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  Authorized  Version,  has  given  rise  . 
to  considerable  discussion.    Mallows   are   still , 
used  as  food  in  India,  as  they  formerly  were  in  i 
Europe,  and  probably  in  Syria.    *  We  oaw,'  says  • 
Biddulph,  *  many  poor  people  collecting  mallows  ' 
and  three-leaved  grass,  and  asked  them  what  they  ' 
did  with  it;  and  they  answered,  that  it  was  all 
their  food,  and  that  they  boiled  it,  and  did  eat 
it.'    Lady  Calcott  is  of  opinion  that  the  plant 
mentioned  by  the  patriarch  is  Jews*  mallow, 
which  still  continues  to  be  eaten  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  as  well  as  in  Palestine. 

The  learned  Bochart,  however,  contends  that 
the  word  malluach  denotes  a  baltish  plant,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Atriplex  Halimus  of  bota- 
nists, or  tall  shrubby  Orache.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  species  of  OrocAe  were  used  as  articles  of  diet  i 
in  ancient  times,  and  probably  still  are  so  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  indi^nous ;  but  there 
are  many  other  plants,  similar  in  nature,  that  is, 
soft  and  succulent,  and  usually  very  saline,  which, 
like  the  species  of  Atriplex^  belong  to  the  same 
natural  family  of  Chenopodea,  and  which  from 
their  saline  nature  have  received  their  respective 
names.  Some  of  these  are  shrubby,  but  most  of 
them  are  herbaceous,  and  extremely  common  in 
all  the  dry,  desert,  and  saline  soils  which  extend 
from  the  south  of  Europe  to  the  north  of  India. 
Most  of  them  are  saline  and  bitter,  but  some  are 
milder  in  taste  and  mucilaginous,  and  are  there- 
fore employed  as  articles  of  diet,  as  spinach  is  in 
Europe.  Sahola  indictt,  for  instance,  which  is 
common  on  the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
Dr.  Roxburgh  states,  saved  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  the  poor  natives  of  India  daring  the 
famine  of  1791-2-3;  for  while  the  plant  lasted,  j 
most  of  the  poorer  classes  who  lived  near  the  , 
sea  had  little  else  to  eat;  and  indeed  its  green 
leaves  ordinarily  form  an  essential  article  of  the 
food  of  those  natives  who  inhabit  the  maritime 
districts. 

MAM'MON,  a  Chaldee  word  signifyiug 
'  wealth '  or  *  riches,'  and  bearing  that  sense  in 
Luke  xvi.  9,  1 1  ;  but  also  used  by  our  Saviour 
(Matt.  vi.  24 ;  Luke  xvi.  13)  as  a  personification 
of  the  god  of  riches:  '  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon.' 

MAM'RE,  the  name  of  an  Amoritish  chief  who, 
with  his  brothers  Anerand  Eshcol,  was  in  alliance 
with  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24).  Hence,  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  *  the  oaks  of  Mamre,'  *  plain 
of  Mamre'  (Gen.  xiii.  18;  xviii.  1),  or  simply 
*  Mamre'  (xxiii.  17,  19;  xxxv«  27),  a  grove  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  | 

MAN.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  pro- 
bably from  dam,  likmesst  because  man  was  made 
in  the  likeness  of  God.  Others  have,  however, 
souffht  to  derive  it  from  a  term  signifying  to  be 
'red'  or  *  red-haired.  Adam  is  1.  the  proper 
name  of  the  first  roan,  though  Geseuius  thinks 
that  when  so  applied  it  has  the  force  rather  of  an 
appellative,  and  that,  accordingly,  in  a  translation, 
it  would  be  better  to  render  it  the  man.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  used  by  St.  Luke  as  a  proper  name 
in  the  genealogy  (iii.  38) ;  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  v. 
14;  I  Tim.  ii.  13,  14);  and  by  Jude  (14).  St 
Paul's  use  of  it  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45  is  remarkably 
clear.  This  derivation  is  as  old  as  Josephus,  who 
says  that '  the  first  man  was  called  Adam,  because 
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he  was  formed  (h>m  the  red  earth/  and  adds, '  for 
the  true  virgin  earth  is  of  this  colour'  {Antiq.  i. 
1,  §  2).  But  is  this  true  ?  and  when  man  is  turned 
again  to  his  earth,  is  that  red  ?  2.  It  is  the  generic 
name  of  the  human  race  as  originally  created,  and 
afterwards,  like  the  English  word  man,  person, 
whether  man  or  woman  (Gen.  i.  26,  27 ;  v.  2  ; 
viii.  21;  Dent  viii.  3;  Matt  v.  13,  16;  1  Cor. 
vii.  26),  and  even  without  regard  to  age  (John 
xvi.  21).  It  IS  applied  to  women  only,  *the 
human  persons  of  women' (Num.  xxxi.  35).  3. 
It  denotes  man  in  opposition  to  woman  (Gen.  iii. 
12;  Matt  xix.  10),  though,  more  properly,  the 
husband  in  opposition  to  the  wife  (comp.  1  Cor. 
vii.  I).  4.  It  is  used,  though  very  rarely,  for 
those  who  maintain  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
a  man,  as  we  say,  meaning  one  that  deserves  the 
name :  *  One  man  in  a  thousand  have  I  found,  but 
a  woman,*  &c  (Ecdes.  vii.  28).  Perhaps  the 
word  hete  glances  at  the  original  uprightness  of 
man.  5.  It  is  frequently  used  to  denote  the  more 
degenerate  and  wicked  portion  of  mankind :  an 
instance  of  which  occurs  veij  early,  *  The  sons, 
or  worshippers,  of  God  married  the  daughters  of 
men,  or  the  irreligious '  (Gen.  vi.  2).  6.  The 
word  is  used  to  denote  other  men,  in  opposition 
to  those  already  named  as,  *  both  upon  Israel  and 
other  men  *  ( Jer.  xxxii.  20),  i.  e.  the  Egyptians. 
•  Like  other  men'  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  5),  i.  e.  common  men, 
in  opposition  to  better  men  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  7) ;  men 
of  inferior  rank,  as  opposed  to  men  of  higher 
rank  (see  Heb.,  Is.  ii.  9 ;  ▼.  15 ;  Ps.  xlix.  3 ;  Ixii. 
10 ;  Prov.  viii.  4).  The  phrase  *  son  of  man,'  in 
the  Old  Testament  denotes  man  as  frail  and  un- 
worthy (Num.  xxiii.  19  ;  Job  xzv.  6 ;  Ezek.  ii. 
1,3);  as  applied  to  the  prophet,  so  often,  it  has 
the  force  of '  oh  mortal !'  There  are  three  other 
Hebrew  words  thtis  translated  in  our  version,  and 
which  in  the  original  are  used  with  much  pre- 
cision :  one  denoting  a  man  as  distinguished  from 
a  woman ;  another, '  mortals,'  as  transient  perish- 
able, liable  to  sickness ;  and  a  third,  man,  in  re- 
gard to  the  superior  powers  and  faculties  with 
which  he  is  endowed  above  all  earthly  creatures. 

MAN'AEN,  a  Christian  teacher  at  Antiodi, 
who  had  been  foster-brother  of  Herod  Antipas 
(Acts  xiii.  1).  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  sAenty  disciples,  but  this  is  uncertain,  as 
no  particulars  of  his  life  are  known. 

MANAS'SEH,  TRIBE  OF.  When  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  quitted  Egypt  it  numbered  32,200 
adult  males  (Num.  i.  34,  35),  being  8300  less 
than  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  younger  son  of 
JoiMrph.  This  was  the  lowest  number  of  adult 
males  in  any  tribe  at  that  period ;  but  if  we  add 
the  two  together,  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  composed 
of  these  two  tribes,  reached  to  72,700,  which  was 
more  than  any  other  tribe  contained,  except 
Judah.  During  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness, 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  rose  to  52,700  (Num.  xxvi. 
34).  being  an  increase  of  20,500.  This  gave  it 
rank  in  point  of  population  as  the  sixth  of  the 
tribes,  Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulon,  Dan,  and  Asher 
only  being  more  numerous.  In  the  same  period 
Ephraim  had  declined  to  nearly  the  same  position 
which  Manasseh  had  previously  occupied,  its 
numbers  being  reduced  to  32,500.  Yet  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jacob  was  fulfilled,  and,  when  settled 
in  Canaan,  Ephraim  became  superior  in  wealth, 
power  and  population,  not  only  to  Manasseh,  but 
to  ail  the  tribes  except  Judah.   Onecircomstance 
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tending  to  weaken  Manasseh  may  have  been  the 
division  which  took  place  in  it  on  entering  Pales- 
tine. The  pastoral  half  of  the  tribe  was  allowed 
tb  establish  itself  with  Reuben  and  Gad,  on  the  ' 
east  of  the  Jordan,  where  it  occupied  the  northern- 
most portion,  consisting  of  Argob  and  Bashan, 
from  the  Jabbok  to  Mount  Hermon  (Num.  xxxii. 
59;  xxxiv.  14;  Deut  iii.  3;  Josh.  xii.  6;  xiiL 
7 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  23),  while  the  other  half  was 
provided  for  with  the  rest  of  the  tribes  in  Canaan 
proper,  west  of  the  Jordan,  where  it  had  a  fine 
tract  of  country  extending  from  that  river  to 
the  Mediterranean,  with  the  kindred  tribe  of 
Ephraim  on  the  south,  and  Issachar  on  the  north 
(Josh.  xvi.  9 ;  xvii.  7-11).  The  half-tribe  west 
of  the  river  was  not,  however,  for  some  time  able 
to  expel  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  territor]^, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  exclusive  possession  of  it 
(Josh.  xvii.  12;  Judff.  i.  27).  The  tribe  of 
Manasseh  makes  no  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews. 

1.  MANASSEH  (who  mahetformt,  see  Gen. 
xli.  51),  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  bora 
in  Egypt  (Gen.  xli.  51 ;  xlvi.  20),  whom  Jacob 
adopted  as  his  own  (xlviii.  1) — by  which  act 
each  became  the  head  of  a  tribe  in  Israel.  The 
act  of  adoption  wtis  however  accompanied  by  a 
clear  intimation  fh>m  Jacob,  that  the  descendants 
of  Manasseh,  although  the  elder,  would  be  far 
less  numerous  and  powerful  than  those  of  the 
younger  Ephraim.  The  result  corresponded 
remarkably  with  this  intimation  [^phraim]. 

2.  MANASSEH,  fourteenth  king  of  Judah, 
son  and  successor  of  Hezekiah,  who  began  to 
reign  in  b.c.  699,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve 
years,  and  reigned  fifty-five  years.*  It  appears 
that  the  secret  enemies  of  the  vigorous  reforms 
of  Hezekiah  re-appeared,  and  managed  to  gain 
much  influence  at  court  during  the  youth  of  Ma- 
nasseh ;  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  re-establish 
all  the  idolatries  and  abominations  which  it  had 
taken  his  excellent  father  so  mucJi  pains  to  sub- 
vert This  bent  having  been  unhappily  given 
to  the  mind  of  one  old  enough  to  listen  to  evil 
counsels,  but  too  young  to  see  their  danffer^  the 
king  followed  it  with  all  the  reckless  ardour  of 
3routh,  and  without  any  of  the  prudent  reserva- 
tions which  older  sovereigns,  more  discreet  iu 
evincing  the  same  inclinations,  had  maintained. 
Idolatry  in  its  worst  forms,  and  all  the  abomina- 
tions connected  with  its  observances,  were  prac- 
tised without  stint  and  without  shame,  not  only 
in  the  face  of  the  temple,  but  in  its  very  courts, 
where  altars  to  the  heavenly  bodies  were  set 
up,  and  rites  of  idolatrous  worship  performed. 
Under  this  altered  state  of  things,  the  Judahites, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  king's  example,  rushed 
into  all  the  more  odious  observances  of  ^rian 
idolatry,  with  all  the  ardour  which  usually 
attends  the  outbreak  of  a  restrained  propensity, 
till  they  became  far  'worse  than  the  heathen, 
whom  the  Lord  destroyed  before  the  children  of 
Israel.*  In  vain  did  the  prophets  raise  their 
voice  affainst  these  iniquities,  and  threaten 
Manasseh  and  his  kingdom  with  awful  tokens 
of  Divine  indignation.  Instead  of  profiting  by 
these  warnings,  the  king  vented  his  rage  against 
those  by  whom  they  were  nttered,  and  in  this, 
and  other  ways,  filled  Jerusalem  with  innocent 
blood  beyond  any  king  who  reigned  before  him 
(1  Kings  xxi.  1-16 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiiL  I-IO). 
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At 'length  the  wrath  of  God  bant  orer  the 
guilty  king  and  nacion.    At  this  time  there  was 
constant  war  between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  and  it 
would  seem  that  Manasseh  adhered  to  Uie  policy 
of  his  father  in  making  common  cause  with  the 
latter  power.     This  or  some  other  cause  not 
stated  by  the  sacred  historian,  brought  into  Judsa 
an  Assyrian  army,  under  the  generals  of  Esar- 
haddou,  which  carried  all  before  it.    The  miser- 
able king  attempted  flight,  but  was  discovered  in 
a  thorn-break  iu  which  he  had  hidden  himself^ 
%ras  laden  with  chains,  and  sent  away  as  a  cap- 
tive to  Babylon,  which  was  then  subject  to  the 
,  Assyrians,  where  he  was  cast  into  prison  (b^ 
.  G77>.    Here,  at  last,  Manasseh  had  ample  oppor> 
tunity  and  leisure  for  cool  reflection ;  and  the 
I  hard  lessons  of  adversity  were  not  lost  upon  him. 
I  He  saw  and  deplored  the  evils  of  his  reign,  he 
I  became  as  a  new  man,  he  humbly  besought  par- 
dou  from  God,  and  implored  that  he  might  be 
I  enabled  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  contrition, 
!  by  being  restored  to  a  position  for  undoing  all 
I  that  it  had  been  the  business  of  his  life  to  efiect. 
His  prayer  was  heard.    His  captivity  is  supposed 
to  have  lasted  a  year,  and  he  was  then  restored 
to  his  kingdom  under  certain  obligations  of  tri- 
bute and  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  which, 
although  not  expressed  in  the  account  of  this 
,  transaction,  are  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  his 
successors  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11-13). 
I     On  bis  return  to  Jerusalem,  Manasseh  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  in  correcting  the  errors  of 
I  his  early  reign,  and  in  establishing  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  in  its  former  purity  and  splendour. 
{The  good  conduct  of  his  latter  reign  was  re- 
ward^ with  such  prosperity  as  enabled  him  to 
do  much  for  the  improvement  and  strengthening 
of  his   capital   and  kingdom.     He  thoroughly 
reijaired  the  old  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  added  a 
new  wall  on  the  side  towards  Gihon ;   he  sur- 
rounded and  fortified  h^  a  separate  wall  the  hill 
or  ridge  on  the  east  of  Zion,  which  bore  the  name 
of  Ophel,  and  he  strengthened,  garrisoned,  and 
provisioned    *the   fenc^    cities    of  Judah'  (2 
Chron.  xxxiii.  13-17).    He  died  in  peace  (b.c* 
:  664),  at  the  age   of  sixty-eight,  after  having 
reigned  longer  than  any  other  kin^  of  Judah, 
'  and  was  buried  in  a  sepulchre  which   he  had 
'■  prepared  for  himself  in  his  own  garden  (xxxiii. 
I  20). 

MANAS'SES,  PRAYER  OF    [Apocrypha]. 

I  This  pseudepigraphal  work  has  come  down  to  us 

I  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  is  found 

I  in  the  early  printed   editions    of  that  version. 

Du  Pin  asserts  that  the  Latin  Others  have  often 

'  cited  this  prayer ;  but  the  earliest  reference. to  it 

I  which  we  know  of  is  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 

iutiona  attributed  to  Clemens  Romauus,  but  which 

are  generally  believed  to  be  a  work  of  the  fourth 


century.     In  this  work  the  prayer  is  cited  as  if 


it  were  an  integral  portion  of  the  book  of  Chro- 
I  nicies,  together  with  some  traditionary  accounts 
!  of  the  nature  of  his  imprisonment  in  shackles  of 
I  iron,  and  of  his  miraculous  release :  which  are 
I  also  alluded  to  in  the  Targum  on  Chronicles. 
I  It  is  entitled  *  The  Prayer  of  Manasses,  king 
I  of  Judah,  when  he  was  holden  captive  in  Baby- 
i  Ion,'  and  had  doubtless  its  origin  from  2  Chron. 
!  xxxiii.  12,  13.  This  prayer,  however,  not  being 
foimd  in  the  Hebrew,  and  not  being  cited  by  the 
■lore  eminent  Others,  nor  contained  in  any  of 
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the  catalogues  of  ancient  ooundlf,  has  not  been 
received  in  the  church  as  genuine  or  canonical. 
It  is  classed  in  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Church 
of  Enghmd,  among  the  '  other  books  read  by  the 
church  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of 
manners;'   but  the  Church  of  Rome  classes  it  \ 
with  drd  and  4th  Ekdras,  removing  it  to  the  end  ; 
of  the  Bible,  and  rejecting  it  from  the  deutero-  j 
canonical,  as  well  as  from  the  proto-canooical  ! 
books. 

The  prayer  of  Manasses  abounds  in  pious  | 
sentiments.  Dr.  Home  describes  it  as  not  nn-  ' 
worthy  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  pretended  j 
to  have  been  composed.  Du  Pin  observes  that,  j 
though  not  very  eloquent,  it  is  full  of  good 
thoughts. 

MANDRAKE.    This  word  onl^jr  occurs  in  two  ; 
places  of  Scripture ;  first  in  Genesis  xxx.  14-16 ;  ' 
and  secondly,  in  Canticles  vii.  13.    From   the  ; 
notices  given  in  these  passages  of  their  qualities 
it  is  evident  that  mandrakes  were  collected  in  | 
the  fields,  that  they  were  fit  for  gathering  in  the  ' 
wheat  harvest  in  Mesopotamia,  where  the  first 
occurrence  took   place;  that  they  were   found 
in    Palestine;  that  they  or  the  plants  which 
yielded  them  diffused  a  peculiar  odour,  and  that . 
thev  were  supposed  to  be    possessed  of  aphro- 
disiac powers,  or  of  assisting  in  producing  con-  ! 
ception.  j 

The  plant  referred  to  is  probably  mandragcra.  ' 


lAtropa  Mandragon.] 


*  At  the  village  of  St  John  in  the  mountains, 
says  Mariti,  *  about  six  miles  south-west  firom 
Jerusalem,  tiiis  plant  is  found  at  present,  as  well 
as  in  Tuscany.  It  grows  low,  like  lettuce,  to 
which  its  leaves  have  a  strong  resemblance, 
except  that  they  have  a  dark  green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  purple,  and  the  root  is  for  the  most 
part  forked.  The  fruit,  when  ripe  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  is  of  the  size  and  colour  of  a  small 
apple,  exceedingly  ruddy,  and  of  a  most  agieft- 
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I  able  odoar ;  our  guide  thoaglit  us  fools  for  ros- 
pecting  it  to  be  unwholesome/  Maundrell  was 
informed  bj  the  chief  priest  of  the  Samaritans 
that  it  was  still  noted  for  its  genial  virtue.  ^  Has- 
86 Iquist  also  seems  inclined  to  consider  this  the 
plant  referred  to,  for,  when  at  Nazareth,  he  says, 
I '  what  I  found  most  remarkable  in  their  villages 
I  was  the  great  quantity  of  mandrakes  that  grew 
I  in  a  vale  below  it.  The  fruit  was  now  (May  IG) 
ripe.  From  the  season  in  which  this  mandrake 
blossoms  and  ripens  its  fruit,  one  might  form 
I  a  conjecture  that  it  is  Rachel's  dudaim  (man- 
id  rakes).  These  were  brought  her  in  the  wheat 
harvest,  which  in  Galilee  is  in  the  month  of  May, 
'  about  this  time,  aud  the  mandrake  was  now  in 
fruit' 

I     MANNA,  or  Man.    The  name  given  to  the 
miraculous  food  upon  which  the  Israelites  were 
;  fed  for  forty  years,  during  their  wanderings  in 
the  desert.    The  same  name  has  in  later  ages 
^  been  applied  to  some  natural  productions,  chiefly 
found  in  warm  dry  countries,  but  which  have 
little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  original  manna. 
This  is  first  mentioned  in  Exod.  xvL    It  is  there 
described  as  being  first  produced  after  the  eighth 
'  encampment  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  as  white  like 
hoar  frost  (or  of  the  colour  of  bdellium^  Num.  xi. 
1 7),  round,  and  of  the  bigness  of  coriander  seed 
(giui).    It  fell  with  the  dew  every  morning,  and 
Iwhen  the  dew  was  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the 
son,  the  manna  appeared  alone,  lying  upon  the 
'  eround  or  the  rocks  round  the  encampment  of  the 
I  Israelites.    *  When  the  children  of  IsmA  saw  it, 
I  they  said  one  to  another.  What  ia  ii  i  for  they 
knew  not  what  it  was'  (Exod.  xvi.  15).    In  the 
Authorized,  and  some  other  versions,  this  passage 
lis  inaccurately  translated — which  indeed  is  ap- 
'  parent  from  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence  contra- 
dicting each  other.    Josephus  {Antiq,  iii.  1.  }  10), 
as  quoted  hj  Dr.  Harris,  says :  *  The  Hebrews 
call  this  food  fmxnna,  for  tbe  particle  man  in  our 
language  is  the  asking  of  a  question.  What  is 
thuf  (man-hu),    Moses  answered  this  question 
by  telling  them,  'This  is  the  bread  which  the 
Lord  haUi  given  you  to  eat,'     We  are  further 
informed  that  the  manna  fell  every  day.  except 
n  the  Sabbath.    Every  sixth  day,  that  is  on  Fri- 
day, ther?  fell  a  double  quantity  of  it.     Every 
man  was  directed  to  gather  an  omer  (al)Out  three 
English  quarts)  for  each  member  of  his  family  ; 
and  the  whole  seems  afterwards  to  have  been 
measured  out  at  the  rate  of  an   omer  to  each 
person :  *  He  who  gathered  much   had   notl.ing 
over,  aud  he  who  gathered  little  had  no  lack.' 
Tliat  which  remained  ungathered  dissolved  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  was  lost.     The  quantity  col- 
lected was  intended  for  the  food  of  the  current 
day  only ;  for  if  any  were  kept  till  next  morning, 
;  it  corrupted  and  bred  worms.    Yet  it  was  directed 
I  that  a  double  quantity  should  be  gathered  on  the 
I  sixth  day  for  consumption  on  the  Sabbath.     And 
'  it  was  found  that  the  manna  kept  for  the  Sabbath 
!  remained  sweet  and  wholesome,  notwithstanding 
I  that  it  corrupted  at  other  times,  if  kept  for  more 
I  than  one  day.  In  the  same  manner  as  they  would 
'  have  treated   grain,  they  reduced   it   to   meal, 
kneaded  it  into  dough,  and  baked  it  into  cakes, 
and  the  taste  of  it  was  like  that  of  wafers  made 
with  honey,  or  of  fresh  oil.     In  Num.  xi.  6-9, 
where  the  description  of  the  manna  is  repeated, 
an  om^  of  it  is  directed  to  be  preserved  as  a 
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memorial  to  future  generations, '  that  they  ma} 
see  the  bread  wherewith  I  have  fed  you  in  the 
wilderness ;' and  in  Jo^hua  v.  12  we  learn  that 
af\er  the  Israelites  had  encamped  at  Gilgul,  and 
*  did  eat  of  the  old  com  of  the  land,  the  manna 
ceased  on  the  morrow  after,  neither  had  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  manna  any  more.' 


139.    [1.  Alhagi  maurorum.    ».  Tainarix  gallic^.] 

This  miracle  is  referred  to  in  Deut  viii.  3; 
Neh.  ix.  20;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24;  John  vi.  31,  49, 
58 ;  Heb.  ix.  4.  Though  the  manna  of  Scripture 
was  so  evidently  miraculous,  both  in  the  mode  and 
in  the  Quantities  in  which  it  was  produced,  and 
though  Its  properties  were  so  different  from  any 
thing  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  yet,  because 
its  taste  is  in  Exodus  said  to  be  like  that  of  wafers 
made  with  honey,  many  writers  have  thought 
that  they  recognised  the  manna  of  Scripture  in  a 
sweetish  exudation  which  is  found  on  several 
plants  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  The  name  man,  or 
mawMy  is  applied  to  this  substance  by  the  Arab 
writers,  and  was  probably  so  applied  even  l>efore 
their  time.  But  me  term  is  now  almost  emirtly 
appropriated  to  the  sweetish  exudation  of  the  obli 
trees  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  These,  however,  have 
no  relation  to  the  supposed  manna  of  Scripture. 
Of  this  one  kind  is  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the 
name  of  giunvibeen^  being  the  produce  of  a  plaiit 
called  guz,  and  which  is  ascertamed  to  Ite  a  »pecii  s 
of  tamarisk.  The  same  species  seems  also  to  be 
called  toorJOt  and  is  common  along  different  parts 
of  the  coast  of  Arabia.  It  is  also  found  in  ibe 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai.  In  the  moiitb  oi 
June  it  drops  from  the  thorns  of  the  tamarit-k 
upon  the  fallen  twigs,  leaves  and  thorns,  which 
always  cover  the  ground  beneath  the  tree  in  the 
natural  state.  The  Arabs  use  it  as  they  do  honey, 
to  pour  over  their  unleavened  bread,  or  to  dip 
their  bread  into ;  its  taste  is  agreeable,  somewhat 
aromatic,  and  as  sweet  as  honey.  If  eaten  in  any 
quandty  it  is  said  to  be  highlv  purgative.'  When 
liieut  Wellsted  visited  this  place  in  the  month  of 
September,  he.  found  the  extremities  of  the  twigs 
and  branches  retaining  the  peculiar  sweetness  aud 
flavour  which  characterize  the  manna.  The  Be- 
douins collect  it  early  in  the  morning,  and,  after 
straining  it  through  a  cloth,  place  it  either  in 
skins  or  gourds ;  a  considerable  quantity  is  con- 
sumed by  themselves ;  a  portion  is  sent  to  Cairo ; 
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And  Iknne  is  also  disposed  of  to  the  monks  at 
Mount  Sinai.  The  latter  retail  it  to  the  Russian 
pilgrims.'  *  The  Bedouins  assured  me  that  the 
whole  quantity  collected  throughout  the  Penin- 
sula, in  the  most  fruitful  season,  did  not  exceed 
150  wogas  (about  700  pounds);  and  that  it  was 
usually  disposed  of  at  the  rate  of  60  dollars  the 
woga.' 

Another  kind  of  manna,  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Scripture,  is  yielded  by  a 
thorny  plant  very  common  from  the  north  of 
India*^to  Syria,  and  which  by  the  Arabs  is  called 
Al-haj:  whence  botanists  have  constructed  the 
name  Alhagi.  The  Alhagi  maurorum  is  remark- 
able for  the  exudation  of  a  sweetish  juice,  which 
concretes  into  small  granular  masses,  and  which 
is  usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Persian 
manna.  The  climates  of  Persia  and  Bokhara 
seem  also  well  suited  to  the  secretion  of  this 
mauna,  which  in  the  latter  country  is  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  and  is  imnorted  into 
India  for  medicinal  use  through  Caubul  and 
Khorassan.  These  two,  from  the  localities  in 
which  they  are  produced,  have  alone  been  thought 
to  he  the  manna  of  Scripture.  But,  besides  these, 
there  are  several  other  kinds  of  manna.  Indeed, 
a  sweetish  secretion  is  found  on  the  leaves  of 
many  other  plants,  produced  sometimes  by  the 
plant  itself,  at  others  by  the  punctures  of  insects. 
It  has  been  supposed,  also,  that  these  sweetish 
exudations  being  evaporated  during  the  beat  of 
the  day  in  still  weather,  may  afterwards  become 
deposited,  with  the  dew,  on  the  ground,  and  on 
the  leaves  of  plants ;  and  thus  explain  some  of 
the  phenomena  which  have  been  observed  by 
travellers  and  others.  But  none  of  these  mannas 
explain,  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  they  should 
explain,  the  miracle  of  Scnpture,  by  which  abund- 
ance is  stated  to  have  been  produced  for  millions, 
where  hundreds  cannot  now  be  subsisted. 

MANOAH,  father  of  Samson  [Samson]. 

M  ANSLA  YER.    [Bixwd-RevengeI. 

MA'ON,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  fiS),  which  gave  name  to  a  wilderness  where 
David  hid  himself  from  Saul,  and  around  which 
the  churlish  Nabal  had  great  possessions  (I  Sam. 
xxiii.  24,  25 ;  xxv.  2).  Jerome  places  it  to  the 
east  of  Daroma.  The  name  does  not  occur  in 
modern  times,  and  Dr.  Robinson  regards  it  as 
one  of  the  sites  first  identified  by  himself.  He 
finds  it  in  the  present  Main,  which  is  about  seven 
miles  south  by  east  from  Hebron.  Here  there  is 
a  conical  hill  about  200  feet  high,  on  the  top  of 
which  are  some  ruins  of  no  great  extent,  consist- 
ing of  foundations  of  hewn  stone,  a  square  enclo- 
sure, the  remains  probably  of  a  tower  or  castle, 
and  several  cisterns.  The  view  from  the  summit 
is  extensive.  This  is  Main.  The  traveller  found 
here  a  band  of  peasants  keeping  their  flocks,  and 
dwelling  in  caves  amid  the  ruins  (^BibL  Re- 
searches, ii.  190-196). 

MA'RAH  {bitterness).  The  Israelites,  in  de- 
parting from  Egj'pt,  made  some  stay  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  place  where  it  had 
been  crossed  by  them.  From  this  spot  they  pro- 
ceeded southward  for  three  days  without  finding 
any  water,  and  then  came  to  a  well,  the  waters 
of  which  were  so  bitter,  that,  thirsty  as  they  were, 
they  could  not  drink  them.  The  well  was  called 
Marah  from  the  quality  of  its  waters.  This 
iiMn«,  in  the  form  of  Amarah,  is  now  borne  by 
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the  barren  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  a  little  heyoad 
which  is  still  found  a  well  called  Howara,  the 
bitter  waters  of  which  answer  to  this  description. 
Camels  will  drink  it;  but  the  thirsty  Arabs  never 
partake  of  it  themselves ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  the 
only  water  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  which 
they  cannot  drink.  The  water  of  this  well,  when 
first  taken  into  the  mouth,  seems  insipid  rather 
than  bitter,  but  when  held  in  the  mouth  a  few 
seconds  it  becomes  exceedingly  nauseous.  The 
well  rises  within  an  elevated  mound  surroonded 
by  sand-hills,  and  two  small  date-trees  grow 
near  it 

The  Hebrews,  unaccustomed  as  yet  to  the 
hardships  of  the  desert,  and  having  been  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  their  fiill  of  the  best  water  in 
the  world,  were  much  distressed  by  its  scarcity 
in  the  region  wherein  they  now  wandered ;  and 
in  their  disappointment  of  the  relief  expected 
from  this  well,  they  murmured  greatly  against 
Moses  for  having  brought  them  into  such  a  dry 
wilderness,  and  asked  him.  'What  shall  we 
drink?*  On  this  Moses  cried  to  Jehovah,  who 
indicated  to  him  *  a  certain  tree,'  on  throwing 
the  branches  of  which  into  the  well,  its  waters 
became  sweet  and  fit  for  use.  The  view  which 
has  been  taken  of  this  transaction  by  Dr.  Kitto, 
in  the  Pictorial  Hist,  of  Palestine,  li.  209,  210, 
is  here  introduced,  as  it  has  been  judged  satisfiic- 
tory,  and  as  no  new  information  on  the  subject 
has  since  been  obtained. 

*  The  question  connected  with  this  operation  is 
-—whether  the  effect  proceeded  from  the  inherent 
virtue  of  the  tree  in  sweetening  bad  water ;  or 
that  it  had  no  such  virtue,  and  that  the  effect  was 
purely  miraculous.  In  support  of  the  former 
alternative,  it  may  he  asked  why  the  tree  should 
have  been  pointed  out  and  used  at  all,  unless  it 
had  a  curative  virtue  ?  And  to  this  the  answer 
may  be  found  in  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
God  manifests  a  purpose  of  working  even  his 
miracles  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  by 
which  he  governs  the  world,  and  for  that  purpose 
disguising  the  naked  exhibition  of  supernatural 
power,  by  the  interposition  of  an  apparent  cause; 
while  yet  the  true  character  of  the  event  is  left 
indisputable,  by  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
apparent  cause  to  produce,  by  itself,  the  resulting 
etfect  This  tends  to  show  that  the  tree,  or  por- 
tion of  it,  need  not  be  supposed,  from  the  mere 
fact  of  its  being  employed,  to  have  had  an  inhe- 
rent curative  virtue.  It  had  not  necessarily  any 
such  virtue ;  and  that  it  positively  had  not  such 
virtue  seems  to  follow,  or,  at  least,  to  be  rendered 
more  than  probable  by  the  consideration  that,  in 
the  scanty  and  little  diversified  vegetation  of  this 
district,  any  such  very  desirable  virtues  in  a  tree, 
or  part  of  a  tree,  could  scarcely  have  been  undis- 
covered before  the  time  of  the  history,  and  if 
they  had  been  discovered,  could  not  but  have 
been  known  to  Moses;  and  the  Divine  indication 
of  the  tree  would  not  have  been  needful.  And, 
again,  if  the  corrective  qualities  were  inherent 
but  were  at  this  time  first  made  known,  it  is  in* 
credible  that  so  valuable  a  discovery  would  ever 
have  been  forgotten ;  and  yet  it  is  manifest  that 
in  after-times  the  Hebrews  had  not  the  know- 
ledge  of  any  tree  which  could  render  bad  water 
drinkable ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  have 
not  only  not  preserved  the  knowledge  of  a  fact 
whicji  would  have  been  so  importail  to  them. 
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but  have  not  discovered  it  in  the  thirty-fiye  oen- 
tnries  which  have  since  passed.  This  is  shown 
by  the  inquiries  of  travellers,  some  of  whom 
were  actuated  bj  the  wish  of  finding  a  plant 
which  might  supersede  the  miracle.  No  such 
plant,  however,  can  be  found ;  and  whatever  the 
tree  was,  it  can  have  had  no  more  inherent  virtue 
in  sweetening  the  bitter  well  of  Marah,  than  the 
salt  had,  which  produced  the  same  effect,  when 
thrown  by  Elisha  into  the  well  of  Jericho/ 

MARANATHA.    [Anathema.] 

MARCHESHVAN  is  the  name  of  that  month 
which  was  the  eighth  of  the  sacred  and  the 
second  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  which  began 
with  the  new  moon  of  our  November.  There 
was  a  fast  on  the  6th,  in  memory  of  Zedekiah's 
being  blinded,  after  he  had  witnessed  the  slaugh- 
ter of  his  sons  (2  Kings  xxv.  7). 

This  month  is  always  spol^en  of  in  the  Old 
Testament  by  its  numerical  designation,  except 
once,  when  it  is  called  Bui  (1  Kings  vi.  38),  snp- 
pos4'd  to  be  a  shortened  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
signifying  *  rain ;'  and  the  signification  of  rain- 
month  is  well  suited  to  November  in  the  climate 
of  Palestine. 

MARE'SHAH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  14),  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chron.  xi.  8).  The  Ethiopians  under  Zerah 
were  defeated  by  Asa  in  the  valley  near  Mare- 
shah  (2  Chron.  xiv.  9-13).  It  was  laid  desolate 
by  Judas  Maccabseus,  on  his  march  from  Hebron 
to  Ashdod  (1  Mace.  v.  65-68 ;  Joseph.  Aniiq,  xii. 
8.  6).  Josephus  mentions  it  among  the  towns 
possessed  bv  Alexander  Jannsus,  which  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians  (/6.  xiii.  15. 4) ; 
bnt  by  Pompey  it  was  restored  to  the  former  in- 
habitants, and  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria 
{lb,  xiv.  4.  4).  Maresa  was  among  the  towns 
rebuilt  by  Gabinius  (/6.  xiv.  5.  3),  but  was  again 
destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  their  irruption 
against  Herod  (76.  xiv.  6.  8).  A  place  so  often 
mentioned -in  history  must  have  been  of  consider- 
able importance ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
was  ever  again  rebuilt.  The  site,  however,  is 
set  down  by  Euseblns  and  Jerome  as  within  two 
miles  of  Eleutheropolis,  but  the  direction  is  not 
stated.  Dr.  Robinson  found,  at  a  mile  and  a 
h2i\f  south  of  tiie  site  of  Eleutheropolis,  a  remark- 
able tellf  or  artificial  hill,  with  foundations  of 
some  buildings.  As  there  are  no  other  ruins  in 
the  vicinity,  and  as  the  site  is  admirably  suited 
for  a  fortress,  this,  he  supposes,  may  have  been 
Mareshah. 

MARK.  According  to  ecclesiastical  testi- 
monies, the  evangelist  Mark  is  the  same  person 
who  in  the  Acts  is  called  by  the  Jewish  name 
John,  whose  Roman  surname  was  Marcus  (Acts 
xii.  12,  25).  This  person  is  sometimes  called 
simply  John  (Acts  Xiii.  5,  13) ;  and  sometimes 
Mark  (Acts  xv.  39). 

Mary,  Mark's  mother,  had  a  house  at  Jerusa- 
lem, in  which  the  Apostles  were  wont  to  assemble 
(Acts  xii.  12).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
(iv.  10,  11)  Mark  is  mentioned  among  the  assist- 
ants of  Paul,  and  as  being  one  of  the  converts 
from  Judaism.  From  this  passage  we  learn  also 
that  Mark  was  a  cousin  of  Barnabas,  which  cir- 
cumstance confirms  tlte  opinion  that  he  was  of 
Jewish  descent  It  was  probablv  Barnabas  who 
first  introduced  him  to  Paul.  He  accompanied 
Panl  and  J^Aoabas  on  their  travels  as  an  assistant 
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{Acta  xii.  25 ;  xiii.  5).  When  they  had  arrived 
in  Pamphylia,  Mark  left  them  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  from  which  city  they  had  set  out 
(Acts  xiii.  13).  On  this  account  Paul  refiued  to 
take  Mark  with  him  on  his  second  apostolical 
journey,  *  and  so  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  sailed 
unto  Cyprus '  (Acts  xv.  37-39).  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  Mark,  at  a  later  pnod,  became  recon- 
ciled to  Paul,  since,  accordmg  to  Col.  iv.  10,  and 
Pbilem.  24,  he  was  with  the  Apostle  durinffhis  first 
captivity  at  Rome ;  and,  according  to  2  Tim.  iv. 
11,  he  was  also  with  him  during  his  second  cap- 
tivity. The  passage  in  Colossians  proves  also 
that  he  was  about  to  undertake  for  Paul  a  journey 
toColosse. 

There  is  a  unanimous  ecclesiastical  tradition 
that  Mark  was  the  companion  and  *  interpreter ' 
of  Peter,  probably  so  called  because  he  was  the 
assistant  of  Peter,  and  either  orally  or  in  writing 
communicated  and  developed  what  Peter  taught. 
This  tradition  is  the  more  credible,  as  the  New 
Testament  does  not  contain  any  passage  that 
could  have  led  to  its  invention.  The  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  connection  between  Mark  and 
Peter  is  so  old  and  respectable,  that  it  cannot  be 
called  in  question.  It  first  occurs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century,  and  proceeds 
from  the  presbyter  John ;  it  afterwards  appears 
in  IrensBus ;  in  TertuUian ;  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  Jerome,  and  others. 

Eusebitts  represents  {HUt.  Eccles,  ii.  1 5)  from 
the  later  life  of  Mark,  that  he  was  with  Peter  at 
Rome.  Epiphanios  and  others  inform  us  that 
he  introduced  the  Gospel  into  Egypt,  founded  the 
church  at  Alexandria,  and  that  he  died  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Nero's  reign. 

Tbs  Gospel  of  Mark. — ^The  same  ancient 
authors,  who  call  Mark  a  disciple  and  secretary 
of  Peter,  state  also  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  discourses  of  that  Apostle.  The 
most  ancient  statement  of  this  &ct  is  that  of  the 
presbyter  John  and  of  Papias,  which  we  thus 
translate  from  Eusebius  {Hist,  Eccles.  iii.  39): — 
>fark  having  become  secretary  to  Peter,  what- 
ever he  put  into  style  he  wrote  with  accuracy, 
but  did  not  observe  the  chronological  order  of 
thf  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ,  because  he 
was  neither  a  hearer  nor  a  follower  of  the  Lord ; 
but  at  a  later  period,  as  I  have  said,  wrote  for 
Peter  to  meet  the  requisites  of  instruction,  but  by 
no  means  with  the  view  to  furnish  a  connected 
digest  of  the  discourses  of  our  Lord.    Conse- 

Suently^  Mark  was  not  in  fault  when  he  wrote 
own  circumstances  as  be  recollected  them ;  for 
he  had  only  the  intention  to  omit  noUiing  of  what 
he  had  heard,  and  not  to  misrepresent  anything. 
It  has  been  noticed  in  the  article  Luke  that, 
according  to  Irenieus,  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Luke  were  written  later  than  that  of  Matthew ; 
and  according  to  a  tradition  preserved  by  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  preceded  that  of  Mark.    The  chronolo- 

S'cal  order  of  the  Gospels  is,  according  to  Origen, 
e  same  in  which  they  follow  each  other  in  the 
codices.  Irenseus  states  that  Mark  wrote  after 
the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  but,  according  to 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Eusebius,  he  wrote 
at  Rome  while  Peter  was  yet  living.  These 
various  data  leave  us  in  uncertainty. 

In  the  article  Gospels  we  have  stated  our  opi- 
nion concerning  the  relative  position  in  wmcl 
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the  e-vangelists  stand  to  each  other.  We  do  not' 
see  any  reason  to  contradict  the  unanimous  tra- 
dition of  antiquity  concerning  the  dependence  of 
Mark  upon  Peter.  We  deem  it  possible,  and 
even  probable,  that  Luke  read  Mark,  and  that  he 
also  alludes  to  him  by  reckoning  him  among  the 
many  who  had  written  gospel  history  before  him. 
This  supposition,  however,  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary  or  certain  ;  and  it  is  still  possible  that  Mark 
wrote  after  Luke.  Some  of  the  ancient  testimonies 
which  we  have  quoted,  namely,  those  of  Irensus, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Jerome,  and  others,  state 
that  Mark's  Gospel  was  written  at  Rome.  Whe- 
ther this  was  the  case  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  written  for  Gentile  Christians.  This  appears 
fW)m  the  explanation  of  Jewish  customs  (ch.  vil. 
2,  1 1 ;  xii.  18 ;  xiii.  3 ;  xiv.  12 ;  xv.  6,  42).  The 
same  view  is  confirmed  by  the  scarcity  of  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament,  perhaps  also  by 
the  absence  of  the  genealogy  or  Chnst,  and  by 
the  omission  of  the  &rnion  on  the  Mount,  Which 
explains  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation,  and  which  was,  therefore,  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  Matthew. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  Mark  as  an 
author  is  particularly  manifest  in  two  points: 
I.  He  reports  raOier  the  works  than  the  dis- 
courses of  our  Saviour ;  2.  He  gives  details  more 
minutely  and  graphically  than  Matthew  and 
Luke ;  for  instance,  he  describes  the  cures  effected 
by  Jesus  more  exactly  (iv.  31,  41;  vi.  5,  13; 
vii.  03  ;  viii.  23).  He  is  also  more  particular  in 
staticg  definite  numbers  (v.  13,  42 ;  vi.  7, 14, 30), 
aud  furnishes  more  exact  dates  and  times  (i.  32, 
35;  ii.  1,  26;  iv.  26,  35;  vi.  2;  xi.  11,  19,  20, 
&c.).  It  may  be  that  these  characteristics  of 
Mark  originated  from  his  connection  with  Peter. 

Most  of  the  materials  of  Mark's  narrative  occur 
also  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  He  has,  however, 
sections  exclusively  belon^ug  to  himself,  viz.  iii. 
21,  31,  sq. ;  vL  17,  sq. ;  xi.  11 ;  xii.  28,  sq. 

We  mention  the  conclusion  of  Mark's  Gospel 
separately,  since  its  genuineness  may  be  called  in 
question. 

Among  the  Codices  MajuscuU  the  Codex  B. 
omits  ch.  xvi.  9-20  altogether,  and  several  of  the 
Codices  Minusculi  mark  this  section  with  asterisks 
as  donbtfiil.  Several  ancient  Fathers  and  authors 
of  Scholia  state  that  it  was  wanting  in  some  ma- 
nuscripts. We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  it 
was  arbitrarily  added  by  a  copyist,  since  at  pre- 
sent all  codices,  except  B.,  and  all  ancient  versions 
contain  it,  and  the  Fathers  in  general  quote  ic 
We  may  also  say  that  Mark  could  not  have  con* 
eluded  his  Gospel  with  ver.  8,  unless  he  had  been 
accidentally  prevented  from  finishing  it.  Hence 
Michaelis  and  Hnghave  inferred  that  the  addition 
was  made  by  the  evangelist  at  a  later  period,  in 
a  similar  manner  as  John  made  an  aadition  in 
ch.  xxi.  of  his  gospel.  Perhaps  also  an  intimate 
friend,  or  an  amanuensis,  supplied  the  defect  If 
either  of  these  two  hypotheses  is  well  founded,  it 
may  be  understood  why  several  codices  were  for- 
merly without  this  conclusion,  aud  why,  never- 
theless, it  was  found  in  most  of  them. 

MARRIAGE.— The  Levirate  Law.— -The 
divine  origin  of  marriage,  and  the  primitive  state 
of  the  institution,  are  clearly  recorded  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  first  human  pair  (Gen.  ii.  18-25), 
whence  it  appears  that  woman  was  made  after 
man  to  be  '  a  helper  suited  to  him.'    The  narra- 
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tive  is  calculated  to  convey  exalted  ideas  of  te 
institution.  It  is  introduced  by  a  declaratioa  of, 
the  Lord  God,  that  *  it  is  not  good  that  the  nuui 
should  be  alone '  (ver.  18);  of  the  truth  of  which 
Adam  had  become  oonvinoed  by  experience.  In 
order  still  ftirther  to  enliven  his  sense  of  his  de- 
ficiency, the  various  species  of  creatures  are  made 
to  pass  in  review  before  him,  <  to  see  what  he 
would  call  them;*  on  which  occasion  he  conld 
behold  each  species  accompanied  by  its  appro- 
priate helper,  and  upon  ooncluding  his  task  would 
become  still  more  anectingly  aware,  that  amid  all 
animated  nature  *  there  was  not  found  an  help 
meet  for  himself.'  It  was  at  this  juncture,  when 
his  heart  was  thus  thoroughly  prepared  to  appre- 
ciate the  intended  blessing,  that  a  oivine  slumber, 
or  trance,  fell  upon  him— a  state  in  which,  as  in 
after  ages,  the  exercise  of  the  external  senses 
being  suspended,  the  mental  powers  are  pe«n- 
liarly  prepared  to  receive  revelations  from  God  , 
(Gen.  XV.  12 ;  Acts  x.  10 :  xxvii.  17 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  i 
2).  His  exclamation  when  Eve  was  brought  to  ( 
him  shows  that  he  had  been  ftUly  conscious  of  the 
circumstances  of  her  creation,  and  had  been  in- 
structed by  them  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relation 
which  would  thenceforth  subsist  between  them. 

*  The  man  said,  tAis  time,  it  is  bone  of  my  bene, 
and  flesh  of  my  flesh ;  this  shall  he  called  woman,  : 
for  out  of  man  was  this  taken.'    The  remaining 
words,  *  for  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  fkther 
and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  , 
they  (two)  shall  be  one  fledi,'  which  might  other- 1 
wise  seem  a  proleptical  announcement  by  the 
historian  of  the  social  obligations  of   marriage,  , 
are  by  our  Lord  ascribed  to  the  Divine  agent  ! 
concerned  in  the  transaction,  either  uttered  by  I 
him  personally,  or  by  the  mouth  of  Adam  while 
in  a  state  of  inspiration.    *  Have  ye  not  read  that  : 
he  that  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  them 
male  and,  female,  ami  said,  for  this  cause,'  &c. 
(Matt.  xix.  4,  5).    It  is  a  highly  important  cir- 
cumstanoe  in  this  transaction,  that  God  created 
only  one  female  for  one  man,  and  united  them — a 
circumstance  which  is  the  ver^  basis  of  our  Ix>rd's 
reasoning  in  the  passage  a^inst  divorce  and  re- 
marriage ;  but  which  basis  is  los^  and  his  reason-  i 
ing  conscM^uently  rendered  inconclusive,  by  the 
inattention  of  our  translators  to  the  absence  of  the 
article, '  he  made  them  a  male  and  a  female,  and 
said,  they  shall  become  one  flesh ;  so  that  they 
are  no  more  two,  but  one  flesh.   What,  therefore,  | 
God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.*  j 

*  The  weight  of  our  Lord's  argument,  says  Camp-  j 
bell, '  lay  in  this  circumstance^  that  God  at  first  ■ 
created  no  more  than  a  single  piur,  one  of  each 
sex,  whom  he  united  in  the  bond  of  marriage,  , 
and,  in  so  doing,  exhibited  a  standard  of  wat 
union  to  all  generations.'    The  apoetacy  intro-  < 
duced  a  new  feature  into  the  institution,  namely,  | 
the  subjection  of  the  wife's  will  to  that  of  her  , 
husband  (Gen.  iii.  16;  comp.  Num.  xxx.  6-16). 
The  primitive  model  was  adhered  to  even  hj  Cain, 
who  seems  to  have  had  but  one  wife  (Gen.  it.  1 7). 
Polygamy,  one  of  the  earliest  devdopments  of 
human  degeneracy,  was  introduced  by  Lamech« 
who  *took  unto  him  two  wives*  (Gen.  iv.  19; 
circa  3874  B.C.).    The  intermarriage  of  *  the  Sons 
of  God,'  t.  s.  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  with 

'  the  daughters  of  men,  t.  e.  the  irreligious  (&c 
2468),  is  the  next  incident  in  the  ^$^Qg[of  mar- 
riage.   They  indulged  in  unrestrainefl^j^ygamy 
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they  took  them  wivet  of  all  that  ther  chose.' 
From  this  event  may  be  dated  that  headlong  de- 
generacy of  mankind  at  t^s  period,  which  ulti- 
mately brought  on  them  extirpation  by  a  deluge 
(Gen.  ri.  3-7).  At  the  time  of  that  catastrophe 
Noah  had  but  one  "wife  (Gen.  viL  7),  and  so  each 
of  his  sons  (ver.  13).  Pursuing  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  aocording  to  chronological  arrange- 
ment, Job  next  appears  (b.c.  2130)  as  the  husband 
of  one  wife  (Job  ii.  9;  xix.  17).  Keference  is 
made  to  the  adulterer,  who  is  represented  as  in 
terror  and  accursed  (xxiv.  15-18).  The  wicked 
man  is  represented  as  leaving  '  widows '  behind 
him;  whence  his  polygamy  may  be  inferred 
(xxvii.  15).  Job  expresses  his  abhorrence  of 
fornication  (xxxi.  l),  and  of  adultery  (ver.  9), 
which  appears  in  his  time  to  have  beeu  punished 
by  the  judges  (ver.  11).  Following  the  same  ar- 
rangementy  we  find  Abraham  and  Nuhor  intro- 
duced as  havinj^  each  one  wife  (Gen.  xi.  29). 
From  the  narrative  of  Abraham's  first  equivoca- 
tion concerning  Sarah,  it  may  be  gathered  that 
marriage  was  held  sacred  in  Eg}pt%  Abraham 
fears  that  the  Egyptians  would  sooner  rid  them- 
selves of  him  by  murder  than  infringe  by  adultery 
the  relation  of  his  wife  )o  an  obscure  stranger. 
The  reproof  of  Pharaoh,  'Why  didst  thou  say, 
She  is  my  sister  ?  so  I  might  have  taken  her  to 
me  to  wifie :  now  therefore  behold  thy  wi/ct  take 
her,  and  go  thy  way'  (Gen.  xii.  11-19),  affords 
a  most  honourable  testimony  to  the  views  of  mar- 
riage entertained  by  Pharaoh  at  that  period,  and 
most  likely  by  his  court  and  nation.  It  seems 
that  Sarah  was  Abraham's  half-sister.  Such  mar- 
riages were  permitted  till  the  giving  of  the  law 
(Lev.  xviii.  9).  Thus  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  married  his  &tber*s  sister  (Exod.  vi. 
20%  a  union  forbidden  in  Lev.  xviii.  12. 

The  first  mention  of  ooneubinage,  or  the  con- 
dition of  a  legal  though  subordinate  wife,  occurs 
in  the  case  of  Hagar,  Sarah's  Egyptian  handmaid, 
whom  Sarah,  still  childless,  after  a  residence  of 
ten  years  in  Canaan,  prevailed  on  Abraham,  appa- 
rently against  his  will,  to  receive  into  that  rela- 
tion (Gen.  xvi.  1),  which  was  however  considered 
inviolable  (Gen.  xlix.  4 ;  Lev.  xviii.  8 ;  2  Sam. 
iii.  8,  1*6,  21,  22 ;  I  Chron.  v.  1).  The  vehement 
desire  for  offspring,  common  to  women  in  the 
Elast,  as  appears  from  the  histories  of  Rebecca 
(Gen.  XXV.  21),  of  Rachel  (xxx.  \\  of  Leah  (ver. 
5),  and  of  Hannah  (1  Sa£i.  i.  6,  7),  seems  to  have 
been  Sarah's  motive  for  adopting  a  procedure 
practised  in  such  cases  in  that  region  in  all  ages. 
The  miseries  naturally  consequent  upon  it  are 
amply  portrayed  in  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs 
(Gen.  xvi.  4-10;  xxx.  1,  3,  15). 

Lot  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  one  wife 
(Gen.  xix.  15).  The  second  equivocation  of  the 
same  kind  by  Abraham  respecting  Sarah  elicits 
equally  honourable  sentiments  concerning  mar- 
riage, on  the  part  of  Abimelech,  king  ot  Gerar 
(Gen.  XX.  5,  6,  9,  10,  &c),  who,  it  appears,  had 
but  one  proper  wife  (ver.  17 ;  see  also  ch.  xxvi. 
7-11).  Perhaps  Abraham  relied  on  the  ancient 
custom,  which  will  shortly  be  adverted  to,  of  the 
consent  of  the  *  brother'  being  requisite  to  the 
sister's  marriage,  and  thus  hoped  to  secure  his 
wife's  safety  and  his  own.  In  ancient  times  the 
parents  chose  wives  for  their  children  (Gen.  xxi. 
21 ;  xxxviii.  5 ;  Deut.  xxii.  IG) ;  or  the  man  who 
willed  a  partfcular  female  asked  his  father  to 
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obtain  her  from  her  father,  as  in  the  case  of 
Shechem  (b.c.  1732;  Gen.  xxxiv.  4-6;  comp. 
Judges  xiv.  2.  3).  The  consent  of  her  brothers 
seems  to  have  been  necessary  (ver.  5, 8,  II,  ld» 
14;  comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  50;  2  Sam.  xiii.  20-29). 
A  dowry  was  given  by  the  suitor  to  the  fatlier 
and  brethren  of  the  female  (ver.  11,  12;  comp. 
1  Sam.  xviii.  25 ;  fios.  iii.  2).  Tliis,  in  a  com- 
mon case,  amounted  to  from  30  to  50  shekels, 
aocording  to  the  law  of  Moses  (comp.  Exod.  xxii. 
16;  Deut.  xxii.  29).  Pausanias  considers  it  so 
remarkable  for  a  man  to  part  with  his  daughter 
without  receiving  a  marriage-portion  with  her, 
that  he  takes  pains,  in  a  case  he  mentions,  to  ex- 
plain the  reason.  In  later  times  we  meet  with 
an  exception  (Tobit  viii.  23).  It  is  most  likely 
that  from  some  time  before  the  last-named  period 
the  AbrahamidsB  restricted  their  marriages  to 
circumcised  persons  (Gen.  xxviii.  8 ;  comp.  Judg. 
iii.  6;  I  Kings  xi.  6,  11,  16;  Joseph.  Antiq,  xi. 
8.  2 ;  xiL  4,  6 :  xviii.  9,  5).  The  marriage  of 
Isaac  developes  additional  particulars ;  for  &s\de 
Abraham's  unwillingness  that  his  son  should 
marry  a  Canaanitess  (Gen.  xxiv.  3 ;  comp.  xxvi. 
34;  xxiii.  46;  Exod.  xxxiv.  16;  Josh,  xxiii. 
12 ;  Ezra  ix.  2;  x.  3,  10, 11),  costly  jewels  are 
given  to  the  bride  at  the  betrothal  (ver.  22),  and 
'precious  things  to  her  mother  and  brother' 
(ver.  53) ;  a  customary  period  between  espousals 
and  nuptials  is  referrt^  to  ^ver.  55);  and  the 
blefesing  of  an  abundant  o&pnng  invoked  upon 
the  bride  by  her  relatives  (ver.  60) — which  most 
likely  was  the  only  marriage  ceremony  then  and 
for  ages  afterwards  (comp.  Ruthiv.  11-13;  Ps. 
xlv.  16,  17) ;  hut  in  Tobit  vii.  3,  the  &ther  places 
his  daughter's  right  hand  in  the  hand  of  'Tobias 
before  he  invokes  his  blessing.  It  is  remarkable 
that  no  representation  has  been  found  of  a  mar- 
riage ceremony  among  the  tombs  of  Eg}'pt  The 
I^bbins  say  that  amon^  the  Jews  it  consisted  of 
a  kiss  (Cant.  i.  2).  It  is  probable  that  the  mar- 
riage covenant  was  committed  to  writing  (Prov. 
ii.  17;  Mai.  ii.  14;  Tobit  vii.  13,  14);  perhaps, 
also,  confirmed  with  an  oath  (Ezra  xvi.  8).  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  custom  with  the  patriarchs 
and  ancient  Jews  to  bury  their  wives  in  their 
own  graves,  but  not  their  concubines  (Gen.  xlix. 
31).  In  Gen.  xxv.  1,  Abraham,  after  the  death 
of  Sarah,  marries  a  second  wife.  Esau's  poly- 
gamy is  mentioned  Gen.  xxviii.  9 ;  xxxvi.  2-13 
(B.C.  17 GO).  Jacob  serves  seven  years  to  obtain 
Rachel  in  marriage  (Gen.  xxix.  18-20);  and  has 
a  marriage  feast,  to  which  the  men  of  the  place 
are  invited  (ver.  22 ;  comp.  Cant  v.  1 ;  viii.  33). 
Samson's  marriage  feast  lasts  a  week  (Judg.  xiv. 
10-12;  B.C.  1136;  comp.  John  ii.  1,  &c.);  in 
later  times  it  lasted  longer  (Tobit  viii.  19).  The 
persons  invited  to  Samson's  marriage  are  young 
men  (Judg.  xiv.  lo) ;  called  *son8  of  the  bride- 
chamber,'  Matt.  ix.  15.  Females  were  invited  to 
marriages  (Ps.  xlv.  14),  and  attended  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  to  their  abode  (1  Mace.  ix.  37); 
and  in  the  time  of  Christ,  if  it  was  evening,  with 
lamps  and  flambeaux  (Matt  xxv.  1-10).  In  later 
ages  the  guests  were  summoned  when  the  banquet 
was  ready  (Matt  xxii.  3),  and  furnished  with  a 
marriage  garment  (ver.  11).  The  father  of  the 
bride  conducted  her  at  night  to  her  husband 
(Gen.  xxix.  23;  Tobit  viii.  1).  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  richly  ornamented  (Isa.  IxL 
10).    In  Mesopotamia,  and  the  East  generally,  it 
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was  the  castom  to  marry  the  eldest  sister  fint 
(Gen.  xxix.  26).  By  the  deception  practised 
upon  Jacob  in  that  country,  he  marries  two  wives, 
and,  apparently,  without  an^  one  objecting  (ver. 
31).  Laban  obtains  a  promise  from  Jacob  not  to 
marry  any  more  wives  than  Rachel  and  Leah 
CGen.  xxxi.  50).  The  wives  and  concubines  of 
Jacob  and  their  children  travel  together  (Gen. 
xxxii.  22,  23) ;  but  a  distinction  is  made  between 
them  in  the  hour  of  danger  (Gen.  xxxiii.  1,  2  ; 
comp.  Gen.  xxv.  6).  Following  the  arrange- 
ment we  have  adopted,  we  now  meet  with  the 
first  reference  to  the  LevircUe  Law,  Judah, 
Jacob's  son  by  Leah,  had  married  a  Canaanitish 
woman  (Gen.  xxxvlii.  2).  His  first-bom  son 
was  Er  (ver.  3).  Judah  took  a  wife  for  him 
(ver.  6).  Er  soon  after  died  (ver.  7),  and  Judah 
said  to  Onan,  'Go  in  unto  thy  brother's  wife, 
Tamar,  and  marry  her,  and  raise  up  seed  to  thy 
brother.'  *  Onan  knew  that  the  offspring  would 
not  be  his.'  All  these  circumstances  bespeak  a 
pre-established  and  well  known  law,  and  he 
evaded  the  purpose  of  it,  and  thereby,  it  is  said, 
incurred  the  wrath  of  God  (rer.  10).  It  seems, 
ftx>ra  the  same  account,  to  have  been  well  under- 
stood, that  upon  his  death  the  duty  devolved 
upon  the  next  surviving  brother.  No  change  is 
recorded  in  this  law  till  just  before  the  entrance 
of  Israel  into  Canaan  (ii.c.  1451),  at  which  time 
Moses  modified  it  by  new  regulations  to  this 
effect : — *  If  brethren  dwell  together  (i.  e,  in  the 
same  locality),  and  one  of  them  die,  and  leave 
no  child,  the  wife  of  the  dead  must  not  marry 
out  of  Uie  family,  but  her  husband's  brother 
or  his  next  kinsman  must  take  her  to  wife,  and 
perform  the  duty  of  a  husband's  brother,  and  the 
first-born  of  this  union  shall  succeed  in  the  name 
of  his  deceased  father,  that  his  name  may  be 
extant  in  Israel ;'  not  literally  bear  his  name,  for 
Ruth  allowed  her  son  by  Boaz  to  be  called  Obed, 
and  not  Mahlon,  the  name  of  her  first  husband 
(Ruth  iv.  17,  yet  see  Josephus,  Aniiq,  iv.  8,  23). 
In  case  the  man  declined  the  office,  the  woman 
was  to  bring  him  before  the  elders,  loose  his  shoe 
from  off  his  foot,  and  spit  in,  or,  as  some  render 
it,  before  his  face,  by  way  of  contempt  (Deut 
xxv.  9,  10:  Josephus  understands  in  the  face, 
Aniiq.  v.  9.  4),  and  shall  say,  '  So  shall  it  be 
done  unto  the  man  that  will  not  build  up  his 
brother's  house ;  and  his  name  shall  be  called  in 
Israel,  the  house  of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed/ 
quasi  Baresolel  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
original  law  was  binding  on  the  brother,  if 
already  married ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that 
Moses,  who  wished  to  mitigate  it,  allowed  of  that 
exception.  The  instance  of  Kuth  (b.c.  1245), 
who  married  Boaz,  her  husband's  relation,  ex- 
hibits the  practice  of  the  law  under  the  Judges. 
Boaz  was  neither  the  father  of,  nor  the  nearest 
relation  to,  Elimelech,  father-in-law  to  Ruth,  the 
wife  of  Mahlon,  and  yet  he  married  her  after  the 
refusal  of  him  who  was  the  nearest  'relation 
(Ruth  ii.  20 ;  iii.,  iv.). 

It  should  seem,  from  the  instance  of  Potiphar's 
wife,  that  monogamy  was  practised  in  Egypt 
(Gen.  xxxix.  7).  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph  one 
wife  (Gen.  xli.  45).  The  Israelites,  while  in 
Egypt,  seem  to  have  restricted  themselves  to  one. 
One  case  is  recorded  of  an  Israelite  who  had 
jnarried  an  Egyptian  woman  (Lev.  xxiv.  10). 
The  giving  of  the  law  (B.a  1491)  acquaints  us 
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with  ^many  regulations  concerning  marrtagi^ 
which  were  different  from  the  practices  of  the 
Jews  while  in  Egyft,  and  from  those  of  the 
Canaanites,  to  whose  land  they  were  approaching 
(Lev.  xviii.  3).  There  we  find  laws  for  regulat- 
ing the  marriages  of  bondmen  (Exod.  xxi.  3,  4), 
and  of  a  bondmaid  (ver.  7-12).  The  prohibition 
against  marriages  with  the  Canaanites  is  esta- 
blished b^  a  positive  law  (Exod.  xxiv.  16). 
Marriage  is  prohibited  with  any  one  near  of  kin, 
*  of  the  remainder  of  his  flesh  *  (Lev.  xviii.  6-19). 
A  priest  is  prohibited  from  marrying  one  that 
had  been  a  harlot,  or  divorced  (Lev.  xxi.  7.) 
The  high-priest  was  also  excluded  from  marry- 
iuK  a  widow,  and  restricted  to  one  wife  (ver.  13, 
U).  Daughters  who,  through  want  of  brothers, 
were  heiresses  to  an  estate,  were  required  to 
marry  into  their  own  tribe,  and,  if  possible,  a 
kinsman,  to  prevent  the  estate  passing  into 
another  fiimily  (Num.xxvii.  1-11 ;  xxxvi.  1-12). 
The  husband  had  power  to  annul  his  wife's  vow, 
if  he  heard  it,  and  interfered  at  the  time  (Num. 
XXX.  6-16).  If  a  man  had  betrothed  a  wife,  be 
was  exempt  from  the  wars,  &c.  (Deut  xx.  7 ; 
xxiv.  5).  It  was  allowed  to  marry  a  beautiful 
captive  in  war,  whose  husband  probably  had 
been  killed  (Deut  xxi.  10-14,  &c).  Abundance 
of  ofl&pring  was  one  of  the  blessings  promised 
to  obedience,  during  the  miraculous  providence 
which  superintended  the  Theocracy  (Lev.  xxvi. 
9 ;  Deut  vii.  13,  14 ;  xxviii.  11 ;  rs.  cxxvii.  3  ; 
cxxviii.  3) ;  and  disappointment  in  marriage  was 
one  of  the  curses  (Deut  xxviii.  18.  80 :  comp. 
Ps.  xlvii.  9 ;  Jer.  viii.  10).  A  daughter  of  a 
distinguished  person  was  offered  in  marriage  as 
a  reward  for  perilous  services  (Josh.  xv.  16,  17  ; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  25).  Concubinage  appears  m  Israel 
(b.c.  1413),  (Judg.  xix.  1-4).  The  violation  of  a 
concubine  is  Avenged  (Jndg.  xx.  5-10).  Poly- 
gamy (Judg.  viii.  30).  The  state  of  marriage 
among  the  Philistmes  may  be  inferred,  in  the 
time  of  Samson,  from  the  sudden  divorce  from 
him  of  his  wife  by  her  father,  and  her  being 
given  to  his  friend  (Judg.  xiv.  20),  and  from  the 
father  offering  him  a  younger  sister  instead 
(Judg.  XV.  2).  David's  numerous  wives  (2  Sam. 
iii.  3-5).  In  Ps.  xlv.,  which  is  referred  to  this 
period  by  the  best  harmonists,  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  royal  marriage  upon  a  most  magnificent 
scale.  The  marriage  of  Solomon  to  Pharaoh's 
daughter  is  recorded  in  1  Kings  iii.  1 ;  to  which 
the  Song  of  Solomon  probably  relates,  and  from 
which  it  appears  that  his  mother  <  crowned  him 
with  a  crown  on  the  day  of  his  espousals'  (ver.  3, 
11).  It  would  appear  that  in  his  time  females 
were  married  young  (Prov.  ii.  17 ;  comp.  Joel  i. 
8);  also  males  (Prov.  v.  18).  An  admirable 
description  of  a  good  wife  is  given  in  Prov.  xxxi. 
10-31.  The  excessive  multiplication  of  wives 
and  concubines  was  the  cause  and  effect  of  Solo- 
mon's apostacy  in  his  old  age  (1  Kings  xi.  1-8). 
He  confesses  his  error  in  Ecclesiastes,  where  he 
eulogizes  monogamy  (viii.  9 ;  vii.  29).  Reho- 
boam  took  a  plurality  of  wives  (2  Chron.  xL  18- 
21);  and  so  Abijah  (2  Chron.  xiii.  21),and  Ahab 
(1  Kings  XX.  3),  and  Bclshazzar,  king  of  Babylon 
(Dan.  V.  2).  It  would  seem  that  the  outward 
manners  of  the  Jc  jv^s,  about  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
advent,  had  become  improved,  since  there  is  no 
case  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  of  poly- 
gamy or  concubinage  among  them.    Our  Lord 
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exoludef  all  causes  of  divoroe,  except  whoredom 
(Matt.  ▼.  32),  and  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
Mosaic  law  to  the  hardness  of  their  heiirts.  The 
feame  doctrine  concerning  divorce  had  been 
taught  by  the  prophets  ( Jer.  iiL  I ;  Micah  ii.  9 ; 
Mai.  ii.  14-16).  The  apostles  inculcate  it  like- 
wise (Rom.  Til  3;  1  Cor.  viL  4, 10,  11,  39);  yet 
St.  Paol  considers  obstinate  desertion  by  an  un- 
believing party  as  a  release  (I  Cor.  vii.  15).  Our 
Lord  does  not  reprehend  celibacy  for  the  sake 
of  religion, '  those  who  make  themseWes  eunuchs 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake '  (Matt.  xiz. 
12;  oomp.  1  Cor.  vii.  32,  36).  Second  marriages 
not  condemned  in  case  of  death  (Rom.  vii.  12). 
Mixed  marriages  disapproved  (1  Cor.  vii.  39; 
2  Cor.  vi.  14).  Early  marriage  not  recom- 
mended ^  Cor.  vii.  36).  Marriage  affords  the 
means  of  copious  illustrations  to  the  writers  of 
Scripture.  The  prophets  employ  it  to  represent 
the  relation  of  the  Jewish  ctmrch  to  Jehovah, 
and  the  apostles  that  of  the  Christian  church  to 
Christ.  The  applications  they  make  of  the  idea 
constitute  some  of  the  boldest  and  most  touching 
figures  in  the  Scripture. 

MARS'  HILL.    [Akeopaous.] 

MAR'THA,  sister  of  Lazarus  and  Mary,  who 
resided  in  the  same  house  with  them  at  Bethany 
[Laxabus].  From  the  house  at  Bethany  being 
called  *  her  house,'  in  Luke  x.  36,  and  from  the 
leading  part  which  Martha  is  alwavs  seen  to  take 
in  domestic  matters,  it  has  seemed  to  some  that 
she  was  a  widow,  to  whom  the  house  at  Bethany 
belonged,  and  with  whom  her  brother  and  sister 
lodged ;  but  this  is  uncertain,  and  the  common 
opinion,  that  the  sisters  managed  the  household 
of  their  brother,  is  more  protoble.  Luke  pro- 
bably calls  it  her  house  l)ecause  he  had  no  occa- 
sion to  mention,  and  does  not  mention,  Lazarus ; 
and  when  we  speak  of  a  hoose  which  is  occupied 
by  different  persons,  we  avoid  circumlocution  by 
calling  it  the  house  of  the  individual  who  happens 
to  be  the  subject  of  our  discourse.  Jesus  was 
intimate  with  this  fiimily,  and  their  house  was 
often  his  home  when  at  Jerusalem,  being  accus- 
tomed to  retire  thither  in  the  evening,  after  hav- 
ing spent  the  day  in  the  city.  The  {wint  which 
the  Evangelists  bring  out  most  distinctly  with 
respect  to  Martha,  lies  in  the  contrariety  of  dis- 
position between  her  and  her  sister  Mary.  The 
first  notice  of  Christ's  visiting  this  family  occurs 
in  Luke  z.  38-42.  He  was  received  with  great 
attention  by  the  sisters;  and  Martha  soon 
hastened  to  provide  suitable  entertainment  for 
the  Lord  and  his  followers,  while  Mary  remained 
in  his  presence,  sitting  at  his  feet,  and  drinking 
in  the  sacred  words  that  fell  from  his  lips.  The 
active,  bustling  solicitude  of  Martha,  anxious  that 
the  best  things  in  the  house  should  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  Master's  use  and  solace,  and  the 
quiet  earnestness  of  Mary,  more  desirous  to 
profit  hj  the  solden  opportunity  of  hearing  his 
mstructions,  uan  to  minister  to  his  personal 
wants,  strongly  mark  the  points  of  contrast  in 
the  cluiracters  of  the  two  sisters. 

The  part  taken  by  the  sisters  in  the  transac- 
tions connected  with  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  is  entirely  and  beautifully  in  accord- 
ance with  their  previous  historv.  Martha  is 
still  more  engrossed  with  outward  things,  while 
Mary  surrenders  herself  more  to  her  feelings, 
and  to  inward  meditation.    When  they  heimi 
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that  Jesos  was  approaching,  Martha  hastened 
beyond  the  village  to  meet  him,  *  but  Mary  sat 
still  in  the  house '  (John  xL  20,  22).  When  she 
saw  Jesus  actually  appear,  whose  presence  had 
been  so  anxiously  desired,  she  exhibits  a  strong 
degree  of  faith,  and  hesitates  not  to  express  a 
confident  hope  that  he,  to  whom  all  things  were 
possible,  would  even  yet  afford  relief.  But,  as 
is  usual  with  persons  of  her  lively  character, 
when  Christ  answered,  with  what  seemed  to  her 
the  vague  intimation,  *Thy  brother  shall  rise 
again,'  she  was  instantly  cast  down  from  her 
height  of  confidence,  the  reply  bein^  less  direct 
than  she  expected :  she  referred  this  saying  to 
the  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  and 
thereon  relapsed  into  despondency  and  grief. 
This  feeling  Jesus  reproved,  by  directing  her 
attention,  before  all  other  things,  to  that  inward, 
eternal,  and  divine  life,  which  consists  in  union 
with  him,  and  which  is  raised  far  above  the 
power  even  of  the  grave.  This  he  did  in  the 
magnificent  words,  *  I  am  the  resurrection,  and 
the  life :  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live:  and  whosoever  liveth 
and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.  Believest 
thou  this?*  Sorrow  and  shame  permitted  the 
troubled  Martha,  in  whose  heart  the  feelins  of  an 
unconditional  and  entire  surrender  to  his  will 
was  re-awakened,  to  make  only  the  general  con- 
fession that  he  was  actually  the  promised  Mes- 
siah; in  which  confession  she,  nowever,  com- 
priseid  an  acknowledgment  of  his  power  and 
greatness.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  she  found 
nothing  in  this  discourse  with  Christ,  to  en- 
courage her  first  expectation  of  relief;  and  with 
the  usual  rapid  change  in  persons  of  lively  sus- 
ceptibilities, she  had  now  as  completely  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  rescue  for  her  brother,  as  she 
had  before  been  sanguine  of  his  restoration  to 
life.  Thus,  when  Jesus  directed  the  stone  to  be 
rolled  away  from  the  sepulchre,  she  gathered 
from  this  no  ground  of  hope ;  but  rather  objected 
to  its  being  done,  because  the  body,  which  had 
been  four  days  in  the  tomb,  must  already  have 
become  disagreeable.  The  reproof  of  Christ, 
*  Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that,  if  thou  wouldest  be- 
lieve, thou  shouldest  see  the  glory  of  God?' 
suggests  that  more  discourse  had  passed  between 
them  than  the  evangelist  has  recorded,  seeing 
that  no  such  assurance  is  contained  in  the  pre- 
vious narrative  ^^John  xi.  39,  40). 

Nothing  more  is  recorded  of  Martha,  save  that 
some  time  after,  at  a  supper  given  to  Christ  and 
his  disciples  at  Bethany,  she,  as  usual,  busied 
herself  in  the  external  service.  Lazarus,  so  mar- 
vellously restored  from  the  grave,  sat  with  her 
guests  at  table.  '  Martha  served,'  and  Mary 
occupied  her  favourite  station  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  which  she  bathed  with  her  tears,  and 
anointed  with  costly  ointment  (John  xii.  1,^) 
[Lazarus;  Mart]. 

There  are  few  characters  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  certainly  no  female  character,  so 
strongly  brought  out  in  its  natural  points  as  that 
of  Martha ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
Luke  and  John,  although  relating  different  trans- 
actions in  which  she  was  concerned,  perfectly 
agree  in  the  traits  of  character  which  they  assign 
to  her. 

MARTYR.  This  word  mesns  properly  a 
witntm,  and  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament — 
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t.  To  Jadieial  witoesaes  (Matt,  xriii.  16;  xxvi. 
65;  Mark  xiv.  63 ;  Acts  vi.  13;  y\u  58;  2  Got. 
xiii.  1 ;  1  Tim.  t.  19 ;  Heb.  x.  28).  2.  To  one 
who  has  testified,  or  can  testify  to  the  troth  of 
-what  he  has  seen,  heard,  or  known.  This  is  a 
frequent  sense  in  the  New  Testament :  as  in  Lake 
xxiY.  48 ;  Acts  i.  8,  22 ;  Rom.  i.  9 ;  2  Cor.  i.  23 ; 
1  Thes.  ii.  5,  10;  1  Tim.  vi.  12;  2  Tim.  ii.  2; 
1  Pet.  T.  1 ;  Rev.  i.  5 ;  iii.  U ;  xi.  8,  and  else- 
where. 3.  The  meaning  of  the  word  which  has 
now  become  the  most  usual,  is  that  in  which  it 
occurs  most  raivly  in  the  Scripture,  i. «.,  one  who 
by  his  death  bears  witness  to  the  troth.  In  thu 
sense  we  only  find  it  in  Acts  xxii.  20 ;  Rer.  ii. 
13;  xvii.  6.  This  now  exclusive  sense  of  the 
word  was  brought  into  general  use  by  the  early 
ecclesiastical  writers,  who  applied  it  to  every  one 
who  suffered  death  in  the  Christian  caose. 
Stephen  was  in  this  sense  the  first  martyr 
[Stephen]  ;  and  the  spiritual  honours  of  his  death 
tended  in  no  small  degree  to  raise  to  the  most 
extravagant  estimation,  in  the  early  church,  the 
value  of  the  testimony  of  blood.  Eventually  a 
martyr's  death  was  supposed,  on  the  alleged  au- 
thority of  the  nndei^named  texts,  to  cancelall  the 
sins  of  the  past  life  (Luke  xii.  50;  Mark  x.  39) : 
to  supply  the  place  of  baptism  (Matt  z.  39);  ana 
at  once  to  secure  admittance  to  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  in  Paradise  (Matt  v.  10-12).  In  imita- 
tion of  the  family  custom  of  annually  comme- 
morating at  the  grave  the  death  of  deceased 
members,  €he  churches  celebrated  the  deaths  of 
their  martyrs  by  prayer  at  their  ^ves,  and  by 
love-feasts.  From  this  high  estimation  of  the 
martyrs,  Christians  were  sometimes  led  to  deliver 
themselves  up  voluntarily  to  the  imblic  ao- 
thorities— thus  Justifying  the  charge  of  fknaticism 
brought  against  them  b^  the  heathen.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  this  practice  was  discomi- 
tenanced,  the  words  of  Christ  himself  being 
brought  against  it  (Matt  x.  23;  see  Gieseler, 
£bc^.  ^t«f.  i.  109,  110). 

1.  MARY  {Miriam),  <  the  Mother  of  Jesns' 
(Acts  i.  14),  and  'Mary  his  Mother'  (Matt  iL 
11),  are  the  appellations  of  one  who  has  iil  later 
times  been  generally  called  the  •  Virgin  Mary,' 
but  who  is  never  so  desi^ated  in  Scripture. 

Little  is  known  of  this  'highly  favoured'  in- 
dividual, in  whom  was  ftxlfilled  the  first  prophecy 
made  to  man,  that '  the  seed  of  the  woman  snoold 
bruise  the  serpent's  head '  (Gen.  iii.  1 5).  As  her 
history  was  of  no  consequence  to  Christianity,  it 
is  not  ffiven  at  larj^e.  Her  genealogy  is  recorded 
by  St  Luke  (ch.  iii.^,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  predictions  which  had  foretold  the  descent 
of  the  Messiah  from  Adam  through  Abraham  and 
David,  with  the  design  evidently  of  showing  that 
Christ  was  of  that  royal  house  and  lineage. 

Eusebius,  the  early  ecclesiastical  historian, 
although  uuusually  leng^thy  upon '  the  name  Jesus,' 
and  the  genealogies  in  Matthew  and  Luke's 
Gospels,  throws  no  new  light  upon  Mary's  birth 
and  parentage.  The  legends  respecting  Anne, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  her  mother,  are  pnre 
fables  without  the  slightest  evidence. 

The  earliest  event  in  her  history,  of  which  we 
have  any  notice,  was  the  annunciation  to  her  by 
the  angel  Gabriel  .that  she  was  destined,  whilst 
yet  a  pure  virgin,  to  become  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah — an  event  which  was  a  literal  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  given  centuries  before  by  Isaiah, 
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that  *  a  fftroin  shoold  eonoeive,  and  bear  a  too, 
and  riioola  call  his  name  Immanuel,'  wbieh 
being  interpreted,  is  *  God  with  os '  (Isa.  vii.  14; 
Matt.  i.  23).  On  this  occasion  she  was  explicitly 
informed  that  she  should  conceive  bv  the  mira- 
culous power  of  God,  and  that  her  child  shoald ; 
be  *  Holy,'  and  be  called  <  the  Son  of  God.'  As 
a  confirmation  of  her  faith  in  this  annooneement 
she  was  also  told  by  the  angel  that  her  eoosin 
Elizabeth,  who  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chief 
priests,  and  who  was  now  fiir  advanced  in  years, 
had  conceived  a  son,  and  that  the  time  was  not 
far  ofif  when  her  reproach  among  women  shoold , 
cease  (Loke  i.  36Y  I 

Almost   immediately  on   reeeiving   this   an- 
nouncement  Mary    hastened   from  .Nazareth,! 
where  she  was  when  the  angel  vbited  her,  to, 
the  boose  of  her  cousin,  who  was  then  residing ' 
in  the  hilly  district  in  *  a  city  of  Jodah,'  supposed 
to  be  Hebron.    The  meeting  of  these  two  pioas 
females,  on  whom  snch  unexpected  privileges 
had  been  conferred,  was  one  of  mutul  congra- 
tulations, and  united  thanksgivin|f  to  the  author ' 
of  their  blessings.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Mary  uttered   the  Ma^n\ficat — that  splendid, 
burst  of  gratefhl  adoration  which  Christians  of, 
all  parties  have  from  the  earliest  times  delighted 
to  adopt  as  expressive  of  the  best  feefincs  m  the 
pious  heart  towards  God  (Loke  i.  39-56;.    After ' 
spending  three  months  with  her  relative,  Mary 
returned   to   Nazareth,    where   a   severe  trial 
awaited^  her,  arising  out  of  the   condition  in  i 
which  it  had  now  oecome  apparent  she  was.  I 
Betrothed  (perhaps  in  early  life)  to  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Joseph,  an  artificer  of  some  sort 
(Matt.  xiii.  55,  probably,  as  onr  translators  sup- 
pose, a  carpenter),  the  Jewish  law  held  her  ex- 
posed to  the  same  penalties  which  awaited  the 
married  wife  who  shoald  be  found  nnfkithfid  to  , 
the  snonsal  vow.     Joseph,  however,   being  a  | 
right-hearted  man  (one  who  fieels  and  acts  asi 
a  man  ought  to  do  in  the  circnmstanoes  in  which  > 
he  is  placed),  was  unwilling  to  sobjeet  her  to  the 
evils  of  a  public  exposure  of  what  he  deemed  her 
infidelity;  and  accordingly  was  tuminff  in  his 
mind  how  he  might  privately  dissolve  his  con- 
nection with  her,  when  an  angel  was  sent  to  him 
also  to  inform  him  in  a  dream  of  the  true  stat-  of  ■ 
the  case,  and  enjoin  upon  him  to  complete  his ; 
engagement  with  her  by  taking  her  as  Ifis  wife.  | 
This  injunction  he  obeyed,  and  hence  came  to  be  I 
regarded  by  the  Jews  as  the  father  of  Jesus ' 
(Matt  i.  18-25).  •  | 

Summoned  by  an  edict  of  Angnstus,  which' 
commanded  that  a  census  of  the  population  of 
the  whole  Roman  empire  should  be  taken,  and 
that  each  person  should  be  enrolled  in  the  chief 
city  of  his  family  or  tribe,  Mar^  and  her  husband 
went  up  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  the  Davidic 
family;  and  whilst  there  the  child  Jesus  was 
bom.  After  this  event  the  only  circomstances  in 
her  history  mentioned  by  the  sacred  historians 
are  her  appearance  and  oflferings  in  the  temple 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses  (Luke  i.  22,  fl:)  ; 
her  return  with  her  husband  to  Nazareth  (Luke 
ii.  39);  their  habit  of  annually  visiting  Jeru- 
salem at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  (ver.  41) ;  the 
appearance  of  the  Magi,  which  seems  to  have  i 
occurred  at  one  of  these  periodic  visits  (Matt.  iL 
1-12) ;  the  flight  of  the  holy  femily  into  Egypt, 
and  their  return,  after  the  /fSith  of  HerotC  to  i 
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Nazareth  (ver.  13-23) ;  the  sceije  which  occnrred 
uo*  another  of  those  perio^lic  visits  when,  after 
having  proceeded  two  days'  journey  on  her  way 
homeward,  she  disoovered  that  her  son  was  not  in 
the  company,  and,  on  returning  to  Jerusalem, 
foand  him  sitting  in  the  temple  with  the  doctors 
of  the  law,  *  both  hearing  them  and  asking  them 
questions '  (Luke  ii.  42-52)  ;  her  appearance  and 
conduct  at  the  marriage-feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee 
(John  ii.  1,  ff.);  her  attempt  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum  to  induce  Jesus  to  desist  fn)m  teach- 
ing (Matt  xii.  46,  if.)  i  her  accompanying  of  her 
son  when  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  immediately 
before  his  crucifixion  ;  her  following  him  to  Cal- 
vary ;  her  being  consigned  bv  him  while  hanging 
on  the  cross  to  the  care  of  his  beloved  apostle 
John,  who  from  that  time  took  her  to  reside  in  his 
house  (John  xiz.  25,  ff.);  and  her  associating  with 
the  disciples  at  Jei^isaiem  after  his  ascension 
(Acts  i.  14). 

The  traditions  respecting  the  death  of  Mary 
differ  materially  from  eadi  other.  There  is  a 
letter  of  the  General  Council  of  Ephesus  in  the 
fifth  century,  which  states  that  she  lived  at  Ephesus 
with  St  John,  and  there  died  and  was  buried. 
Another  epistle  of  the  same  age  says  she  died  at 
Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  in  Gethsemane.  The 
legend  tells  that  three  days  after  her  interment, 
when  the  grave  was  opened  (that  Thomas  the 
Apostle  might  pay  reverence  to  her  remains),  her 
body  was  not  to  be  found, '  but  only  an  exceeding 
fragrance,'  whereupon  it  was  concluded  that  it 
had  been  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  translations 
of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  the  ascension  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  took  place  while  they  were 
alivey  and  tlie  facts  are  recorded  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  God ;  but  when  the  datd  bodv  of  Mary 
was  conveyed  through  the  earth,  and  removed 
thence,  there  were  tio  wUnestet,  and  no  revelation 
was  ever  made  of  the  extraordinary  and  novel 
incident  which  certainly  has  no  ^rallel  in  Scrip- 
ture. This  miraculous  event  is  appropriately 
called  *  the  Assumption.' 

It  is  said  that  Mary  died  in  a.d.  63.  The  Canon 
of  Scripture  was  dosed  in  ad.  96,' thirty-three 
years  after  her  decease;  which,  however,  is 
never  alluded  to  by  any  of  the  Apostles  in  their 
writings,  nor  by  St  John,  to  whose  care  she  waa 
entrusted.    . 

In  the  Romish  Church  many  facts  are  believed 
and  doctrines  asserted  concerning  the  Virgin 
Mary,  such  as  her  immaculate  conception — ^her 
perpetual  virginity — ^her  right  to  receive  worship, 
and  her  mediation  and  intercession,  which  not 
only  are  without  any  authority  from  Scripture, 
but  many  of  which  are  diametK[cally  opposed  to 
Its  declarations. 

It  does  not  appjear  that  Mary  ever  saw  Christ 
after  the  resurrection ;  for  she  was  not  one  of  the 
chosen  witnesses'  specified  in  Scripture,  as  Mary 
Magdalene  was. 

2.  MARY  MAGDALENE  was  probably  so 
called  from  Magdala  in  Galilee,  the  town  where 
she  may  have  dwelt.  According  to  the  Tal- 
mudists,  Magdalene  signifies  *  a  plaiter  of  hair.' 

Much  wrong  has  b^a  done  to  this  individual 
from  nnagining  that  she  was  the  person  spoken 
of  by  8t  Luke  in  ch.  vii.  39 ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  support  this  opinion.  How  Mary  Mag- 
dalene came  to  be  identified  with  the  person  here 
m,eutioned,  it  is  difficult  to  say :  but  such  is  the 
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ease  *.  and  acoordmgly  she  is  generally  regarded 
as  having  been  a  woman  of  depraved  character. 
For  such  an  inference,  however,  there  appears  to 
be  no  just  ground  whatever. 

The  earliest  notice  of  Mary  Magdalene  is  in 
St  Luke's  Gospel  (viii.  2),  where  it  is  recorded 
that  out  of  her  '  had  gone  seven  devils,'  and  that 
she  was '  with  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Herod's  steward, 
and  Susanna,  and  many  others,  which  ministered 
unto  Christ  of  their  substance.' 

This  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  she  had  not  been 
known  as  a  person  of  bad  character ;  and  it  also 
implies  that  she  was  not  poor,  or  amongst  the 
lower  classes,  when  she  was  the  companion  of 
one  whose  husband  held  an  important  office  m 
the  king's  household. 

It  is  as  unjust  to  say  that  she  who  had  been  so 
physically  wretched  as  to  be  possessed  by  seven 
devils,  was  dissolute,  as  to  affirm  that  ait  insane 
person  is  n^ssarily  depraved. 

In  the  Saviour's  last  hours,  and  at  his  death 
and  resurrection,  Mary  Magdalene  was  a  chief 
and  important  witness.  She  was  one  of  the 
women  who  stood  by  th^  cross  (Matt.  xxvi.  55^ 
56) :  who  after  his  death  beheld  where  the  body 
was  laid  (Mark  xv.  47),  and  who  prepared  spices 
and  ointments  to  embalm  it  She  visited  the 
sepulchre  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
while  it  was  yet  dark  (John  xx.  l);  and  when 
Peter  and  John  returned  to  their  own  homes  she 
remained  at  the  sepulchre  weeping,  and  had  her 
patient  waiting  rewarded  by  the  appearance  of 
her  risen  Lord. 

3.  MARY,  wife  of  Cleophas  or  Alphseus,  and 
sister  of  the  Lord's  mother  (Mat  xxvii.  56; 
Mark  xv.  40 ;  John  xix.  25).  This  Mary  was 
one  of  those  holy  women  who  followed  Christ, 
and  was  present  at  the  crucifixion ;  and  she  is 
that  *  other  Mary'  who,  with  Mary  Magdalene, 
attended  the  body  of  Christ  to  the  sepulchre  when 
taken  down  from  the  cross  (Matt  xxvii.  61 
Mark  xy.  47 ;  Luke  xxiii.  55).  She  was  also 
among  those  who  went  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  to  the  sepulchre  to  anoint 
the  body,  and  who  became  the  first  witnesses  of 
the  resurrection  (Matt  xxviii.  1 ;  Mark  xvi.  1 ; 
Luke  xxiv.  1).  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon, 
who  are  called  the  lord's  brethren  [see  the 
names;  also  Alphjeds;    Bbother],   are  ver^ 

Stnerally  supposed  to  have  been  the  sons  of  this 
ary,  and  therefore  cousins  of  Jesus,  the  term 
brother  having  been  used  with  great  latitude 
among  the  Hebrews. 

4.  MARY,  sister  of  Lasarus  and  Martha. 
The  friendship  of  our  Lord  for  this  family 
has  been  explained  in  other  articles  [Lazarus  ; 
Mabtha]. 

The  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  Mary 
individually  arise  from  the  contrast  of  character 
between  her  and  her  sister  Martha,  and  from  the 
incidents  by  which  that  contrast  was  evinced. 
Apart  from  this  view,  the  most  signal  incident  in 
the  history  of  Mary  is  her  conduct  at  the  supper 
which  was  given  to  Jesus  in  Bethany,  when  he 
came  thither  after  having  raised  Lazarus  from 
the  dead.  The  intense  love  which  distinguished 
her  character  then  glowed  with  the  highest  fer- 
vour, manifesting  the  depth  of  her  emotion  and 
gratitude  for  the  deliverance  from  the  cold  terrors 
of  the  grave  of  that  brother  who  now  sat  alive 
and  cheerful  with  the  guests  at  table.    She  took 
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the  station  she  best  loved,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  usual  to  wash  the  feet 
I  of  guests  before  an  entertainment,  and  with  this 
the  anointing  of  the  feet  was  frequently  connected 
[AnointinoJ.  Mary  possessed  a  large  quantity 
of  very  costly  ointment ;  and  in  order  to  testify 
her  gratitude  she  sacrificed  it  all  by  anointing 
with  it  the  feet  of  Jesus.  We  are  told  that  the 
disciples  murmured  at  the  extravagance  of  this 
act,  deeming  that  it  would  have  been  much  wiser, 
if  she  had  sold  the  ointment  and  given  the  money 
to  the  poor.  But  Jesus,  looking  beyond  the  mere 
external  act  to  the  disposition  which  gave  birth 
lo  it — ^a  disposition  which  marked  the  intensity 
of  her  gratitude — vindicated  her  deed.  Always 
meditating  upon  his  departure,  and  more  espe- 
cially at  that  moment,  when  it  was  so  near  at 
hand,  he  attributed  to  this  act  a  still  higher  sense 
—as  having  reference  to  his  approachmp;  death. 
The  dead  were  embalmed :  and  so,  he  said,  have 
I  received,  by  anticipation,  the  oonsecration  of 
death  (John  xii.  1-8 ;  Matt  xxvi.  6-13 ;  Mark 
xiv.  3-9). 

MAS'CHIL,  a  title  of  some  of  the  Psalms 
Psalms]. 

MAS^A,  an  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
[Wandebinq]. 

MATTH'EW.  According  to  Mark  ix.  14, 
Matthew  was  a  son  of  Alphsus.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  Jacobus,  or  James,  the  son  of  Al- 
ptueus,  was  a  son  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas, 
who  was  a  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  (John 
xix.  2.*^).  If  thb  opinion  is  correct,  Matthew  was 
one  of  the  relations  of  Jesus.  Matthew  was  a 
portitor,  or  inferior  collector  of  customs  at  Caper- 
naum, on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  He  was  not  a 
publicanuSf  or  general  fiirmer  of  customs.  We 
may  suppose  either  that  he  held  his  appointment 
at  the  port  of  Capernaum,  or  that  he  collected 
the  customs'  on  the  high  road  to  Damascus,  which 
went  through  what  is  now  called  Khan  Minyeh, 
which  place,  as  Robinson  has  shown,  is  the  ancient 
Capernaum.  Thus  we  see  that  Matthew  belonged 
to  the  lower  class  of  people. 

In  Mark  ii.  14,  and  Luke  v.  27,  he  is  called 
Levi.  We  hence  conclude  that  he  had  two  names. 
This  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  the  apostles  (Matt  x.  and  Luke  vi.) ;  but  the 
omission  does  not  prove  the  contrary,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  fact  that  Lebbieus  is  also  called 
Judas  in  Luke  vi.  16,  in  which  verse  the  name 
Lebbseus  is  omitted.  In  Matt.  ix.  9  is  related  how 
Matthew  was  called  to  be  an  apostle.  We  must, 
however,  suppose  that  he  was  previously  ac- 
quainted with  Jesus,  since  we  read  in  Luke  vi.  13, 
mat  when  Jesus,  before  delivering  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  selected  twelve  disciples,  who  were  to 
form  the  circle  of  his  more  intiraaite  associates, 
Matthew  was  one  of  them.  After  this  Matthew 
returned  to  his  usual  occupation;  from  which 
Jesus,  on  leaving  Capernaum,  called  him  away. 
On  this  occasion  Matthew  gave  a  parting  enter- 
tainment to  his  friends.  After  this  event  he  is 
mentioned  only  in  Acts  i.  13. 

According  to  a  statement  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinns,  Matthew  abstained  from  animal  food. 
Hence  some  writers  have  rather  hastily  con- 
cluded that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  fissenes. 
It  is  true  that  the  Essenes  practised  alwtinence 
in  a  high  degree;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they 
rejected  animal  food  altogether.    Admitting  the 
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I  aoooont  in  Clemens  Alexandrinns  to  be  correct^ 
I  it  proves  only  a  certain  ascetic  strictness,   of 
which  there  occur  vestiges  in  the  habits  of  other 
Jews. 

According  to  another  account,  which  is  as  old 
as  the  first  century,  Matthew,  after  the  death  of 
Jesus,  remained  about  fifteen  years  in  Jerusalem 
lliis  agrees  with  the  statement  in  Eusebius  {Hist. 
Ecclet.  iii.  24),  that  Matthew  preached  to  his  own 
nation  before  he  went  to  foreign  countries.  Rufinns 
{HiMt.  Eccles.  X.  9)  and  Socrates  {Hist.  Eccies.  i. 
19)  state  that  he  afterwards  went  into  Ethiopia; 
and  other  authors  mention  other  countries. 
There  also  he  probably  preached  specially  to 
the  Jews.  According  to  Heradeon  (about  a.d. 
150)  and  Clemens  Alex.  {Strom,  iv.  9),  Matthew 
was  one  of  those  apostles  who  did  not  snfier 
martyrdom. 

The  Gospel  op  St.  Matthew. — ^The  genuine- . 
ness  of  this  Gospel  has  been  more  strongly  at- 
tacked than  that  of  any  of  the  three  others,  as 
well  by  EXTERNAL  BS  by  INTERNAL  arguments. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  external  testimonies 
are  clearly  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
Gospel.  Its  authenticity,  indeed,  is  as  well  sup- 
ported as  that  of  any  work  of  classical  antiquity. 
It  can  also  be  proved  that  it  was  early  in  use 
among  Christians,  and  that  the  Apostolical  Fathers 
at  the  end  of  the  first  century  ascribed  to  it  a  cano- 
nical authority. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  respecting  the  ques- 
tion— whether  or  not  there  was  a  Hebrew  Gospel 
of  St  Matthew,  has  arisen  oat  of  a  statement 
made  by  Papias,  that  *  Matthew  wrote  the  sayings 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue.'  Tholuck,  who  mdioes  to 
the  opinion  that  the  original  Grospel  of  St  Matthew 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  thinks  it  by  no  means  im- 
probable that,  after  several  inaccurate  and  imper> 
feet  translations  of  this  original  came  into  circu- 
lation, Matthew  himself  was  prompted  bj  this  cir- 
cumstance to  publish  a  Greek  translation,  or  to 
have  his  Gospel  translated  under  his  own  super- 
vision. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  arguments  which 
have  been  brought  against  the  authenticity  of  this 
Gospel,  it  has  been  objected,  1st,  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  Matthew  have  not  that  vivid  clear- 
ness which  characterises  the  narration  of  an  eye- 
witness, and  which  we  find,  for  instance,  in  the 
Gospel  of  John.  Even  Mark  and  Luke  surpass 
Matthew  in  this  respect  Compare,  for  example, 
Matt  iv.  18  with  Luke  v.  1,  sq.;  Matt.  viii.  .5,  sq. 
with  Luke  vii.  1,  sq.  This  is  most  striking  in  the 
history  of  his  own  call,  where  we  should  expect  a 
clearer  representation. 

2nd.  He  omits  some  fiicts  which  every  apostle 
certainly  knew.  For  instance,  he  mentions  only 
one  journey  of  Christ  to  the  pasaover  at  Jerusa- 
lem, namely,  the  last ;  and  seems  to  be  acquainted 
only  with  one  sphere  of  Christ's  activity,  namely, 
Galilee. 

3rd.  He  relates  unchronologically,  and  trans- 
poses events  to  times  in  which  they  did  not  hap- 
pen ;  for  instance,  tha  event  mentioned  in  Luke 
IV.  14-30  must  have  happened  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Christ's  public  career,  but  Matthew  relates 
it  as  late  as  ch.  xiii.  53,  sq. 

4th.  He  embodies  in  one  discourse  several 
sayings  of  Christ  which,  according  to  Luke,  were 
pronounced  at  dififerent  limes  (comp.  Matt  v.  vii^ 
and  loiii.). 
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To  these  objections  we  may  reply  as  follows: — 

1st.  The  gift  of  narrating  luminously  is  a  per- 
sonal qualification  of  which  even  an  apostle  might 
be  destitute,  and  which  is  rarely  found  among  the 
lower  orders  of  people :  this  argument  therefore 
has  recently  been  given  up  altogether.  In  the 
historv  of  his  call  to  be  an  apostle,  Matthew  has 
this  advantage  over  Mark  and  Luke,  that  he  re- 
lates the  discourse  of  Christ  (ix.  13)  with  greater 
completeness  than  these  evangelists.  Luke  relates 
that  Matthew  prepared  a  great  banquet  in  his 
house,  while  Matthew  simply  mentions  that  an 
entertainment  took  place,  because  the  apostle 
could  not  well  write  that  he  himself  prepared  a 
great  banquet 

2nd.  An  argumentum  a  ailentio  must  not  be 
urged  a^inst  the  evangelists.  The  raising  of 
Lazarus  is  narrated  only  by  John ;  and  the  raising 
of  the  youth  at  Nain  only  by  Luke ;  the  appear- 
ance to  five  hundred  brethren  after  the  resur- 
rection, which*  according  to  the  testimony  of  Paul 
(1  Cor.  XV,  6),  was  a  fact  generally  known,  is  not 
recorded  by  any  of  the  evangelists.  The  apparent 
restriction  of  Christ's  sphere  of  activity  to  Galilee 
we  find  also  in  Mark  and  Luke.  This  peculiarity 
arose  perhaps  ftx>m  the  circumstance  that  the 
apostles  first  taught  in  Jerusalem,  where  it  was 
unnecessary  to  relate  what  had  happened  there, 
but  where  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in 
Galilee  were  unknown,  and  required  to  be  nar- 
rated: thus  the  sphere  of  narration  may  have 
gradually  become  fixed* 

3rd.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Evangelists  intended  to  write  a  chronological 
biography.  On  the  contrary,  we  learn  from 
Luke  1.  4,  and  John  xx.  31,  that  their  object 
was  of  a  more  practical  and  apologetical  ten- 
dency. With  the  exception  of  John,  the  Evan- 
gelists have  grouped  their  communications  more 
according  to  the  subjects  than  according  to  chro- 
nolo^cal  succession.  This  fact  is  now  generally 
admitted.  The  principal  groups  of  facts  recorded 
by  St  Matthew  are: — 1.  The  preparation  of 
Jesus,  narrated  in  ch.  i.-iv.  16.  2.  The  public 
ministry  of  Jesus,  narrated  in  ch.  iv.  17-xvi.  20. 
3.  The  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  narrated 
hi  ch.  xvi.  21-xxviii. 

But  our  opponents  further  assert  that  the 
Evangelist  not  only  ^ups  together  events  be- 
longing to  different  times,  but  that  some  of  his 
dates  are  incorrect:  for  instance,  the  date  in 
Matt  xiii.  53  cannot  be  correct  if  Luke,  ch.  iv., 
has  placed  the  event  rightiy.  If,  however,  we 
carefully  consider  the  matter,  we  shall  find  that 
Matthew  has  placed  this  fiict  more  chronologically 
than  Luke.  It  is  true  that  the  question  in  Matt 
xiii.  54,  and  the  annunciation  in  Luke  iv.  18-21, 
seem  to  synchronize  best  with  the  first  public  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus.  But  even  Schleiermacher, 
who,  in  his  work  on  Luke,  generally  gives  the 
preference  to  the  arranffement  of  that  evangelist, 
nevertheless  observes  (p.  63)  that  Luke  iv.  23 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  Jesus  abode  for  a  lonser 
period  in  Capernaum  (comp.  the  words  *  as  bis 
custom  was'  in  ver.  16). 

4th.  If  the  evangelist  arranges  his  statements 
according  to  subjects,  and  not  chronologically, 
we  must  not  be  surprised  that  he  connects  similar 
sayings  of  Christ,  inserting  them  in  the  longer 
discourses  after  analogous  topics  had  been  men- 
tioiMd.    These  disoounes  are  not  compiled  by 
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the  Evangelist,  but  always  form  the  fundamental 
framewonc  to  which  sometimes  analogous  subjects 
are  attached.  But  even  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  in  ch.  xiii.  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  parables  were  spoken  at  dif- 
ferent times.  In  the  discourses  recorded  in  ch.  z. 
and  xxiii.,  it  can  be  proved  that  several  sayings 
are  more  correctly  placed  by  Matthew  than  by 
Luke  (comp.  especiitily  Matt  xxiii.  37-39  with 
Luke  xiii.  34,  35). 

These  arguments  may  be  supported  by  adding 
the  positive  internal  proofs  which  exist  in  favour 
of  the  apostolical  origin  of  this  Gospel.  1.  The 
nature  of  the  book  agrees  entirely  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  Fathers  of  the  church,  from  whom 
we  learn  that  it  was  written  for  Jewish  readers. 
None  of  the  other  Evangelists  quote  the  Old  Tes- 
tament so  often  as  Matthew,  who,  moreover,  does 
not  explain  the  Jewish  rites  and  expressions, 
which  are  explained  by  Mark  and  John.  2.  If 
there  is  a  want  of  precision  in  the  narration  of 
facts,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar  accu- 
racy and  richness  in  the  reports  given  of  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus ;  so  that  we  may  easily  conceive 
whjjT  Papias  styled  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the 
satfinga  of  the  Lord, 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  important 
sayings  of  our  Lord,  the  historical  credibility  of 
which  no  sceptic  can  attack,  have  been  preserved 
by  Matthew  alone  (Matt  xL  28-30 ;  xvi.  16-19 ; 
xxviii.  20 ;  comp.  also  xi.  2-21 ;  xii.  3-6,  25-29  f 
xvii.  12,  25,  26  ;  xxvi.  13).  Above  all,  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  must  here  be  considered,  which 
is  given  by  Matthew,  and  which  forms  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  best  arranged  whole  of  all  the 
evangelical  discourses. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  gospel,  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  and  Origen  state  that  it  was 
written  before  the  others.  Irensus  agrees  with 
them,  but  places  its  origin  rather  late — namely,  at 
the  time  when  Peter  and  Paul  were  at  Rome. 
Even  De  Wette  grants  that  it  was  written  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  proof  of  this  we 
may  also  quote  ch.  xxvii.  8. 

MATTHl'AS  {Matthew),  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples  who  was  chosen  by  lot,  in  preference  to 
Joseph  Barsabas,  into  the  number  of  the  apostles, 
to  supply  the  deficiencv  caused  by  the  treachery 
and  suicide  of  Judas  (Acts  i.  23-26).  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  subsequent  career. 

MAZZAROTH  (Job  xxxviii.  32).    [Asruo- 

NOMY.] 

MEASURES.    [WmGHTfl  akd  Measubes.] 

ME'DAD  and  ELDAD,  two  of  the  seventy 
elders  who  were  nominated  to  assist  Moses  in  the 
government  of  the  people,  but  who  remained  in 
the  camp,  probably  as  modestiy  deeming  them- 
selves mifit  for  the  office,  when  the  others  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  Tabernacle.  The  Divine 
spirit,  however,  rested  on  them  even  there,  *  and 
they  prophesied  in  the  camp'  (Num.  xi.  24-29). 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  alleges  that  these  two 
men  were  brothers  of  Moses  and  Aaron  by  the 
mother's  side. 

MEDAN  or  Madam,  son  of  Abraham,  by  Ke- 
turah  (Gen.  xxv.  2).  He  and  his  brother  Midian 
are  supposed  to  have  peopled  the  country  of 
Midian,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

MEIXEBA,  a  town  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  9,  16),  before  which 
was  fought  the  great  batUe  in  which  Jtab  de&ated 
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the  Ammonita  and  their  allies  (I  Chrcm.  xix  7). 
It  originsiily  belonged  to  the  Moabites  (Nam. 
xxi.  30) ;  and  after  the  captivity  of  the  tribes  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  they  again  took  possession  of  it 
(Isa.  XV.  2).  The  Onomtutieon  places  it  near 
Heshbon  ;  and  it  was  once  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
thirty-five  bishoprics  of  Arabia  (Reland,  Palat- 
tina,  pp.  217,  223,  226).  Medeba,  now  in  ruins, 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  is  situated  upon 
a  round  hill  seven  miles  south  of  Heshbon.  The 
ruins  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  but 
not  a  single  edifice  remains  perfect 

MEDKS,  the  inhabitants  in  ancient  times  of 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  populous  eonntries  of 
Asia,  called  Media,  the  precise  bocmdaries  of 
which  it  is  not  easy,  if  indeed  it  is  now  possible, 
to  ascertain.  Winer  defines  it  as  the  country 
which  lies  westward  and  southward  firom  the 
Caspian  Sea,  between  35"  and  40^  of  N.  lat 
Nature  has  divided  Media  into  three  great  divi- 
sioDs.  On  the  north  is  a  fiat,  moist,  and  insalu- 
brious district,  stretching  along  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which  is  made  a  separate  portion  by  a  chain  of 
hills  connected  with  Anti-Taurus.  In  this  plain 
and  on  these  mountains  there  live  uncultivated 
and  independent  tribes.  The  country  is  now 
known  under  the  names  of  Masanderan  and 
Gilan.  South  of  this  mountain  range  lies  the 
country  which  the  ancients  denominated  Atropa- 
tene,  being  separated  on  the  west  from  Armenia 
by  Mount  Caspius,  which  spilngs  from  Ararat ; 
and  on  the  south  and  soutn-east  by  the  Orontes 
range  at  hills,  which  runs  through  Media.  South 
and  south-east  of  the  Orontes  is  a  third  district, 
formerly  \eimed  Great  Media,  which  Mount 
Zagros  separates  from  Assyria  on  the  west»  and 
f^om  Persia  on  the  south :  on  the  east  it  is  bor- 
dered by  deserts,  and  connected  on  the  north-east 
with  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  by  means  of  Mount 
Caspius,  bein^  now  (Milled  Irak-Ajemi.  This  for 
the  most  part  is  a  high  hillv  country,  yet  not  with- 
out rich  and  fruitful  valleys,  and  even  pluns. 
The  sky  is  clear  and  bright,  and  the  climate 
healthy.  Media  Atropatene,  which  corresponds 
pretty  nearly  with  the  modem  Azerbijan,  contains 
fruitful  and  well-peopled  valleys  and  plains.  The 
northern  mountainous  region  is  oold  and  unfruit- 
ful. In  Great  Media  lay  the  metropolis  of  the 
country,  Ecbatana,  as  well  as  the  province  of 
Rhagiana  and  the  eitv  Rhags,  with  ibe  plain  of 
Nisseum,  celebrated  m  the  time  of  the  Persian 
empire  for  its  horses  and  horse-races.  This  plain 
was  near  the  city  Nissea,  around  which  were  fine 
pasture  lands  producing  excellent  clover.  The 
horses  were  entirely  white,  and  of  extraordinary 
height  and  beauty,  as  well  as  speed.  They  con- 
stimted  a  part  of  the  luxury  of  the  great,  and  a 
tribute  in  kind  was  paid  from  them  to  the  mo- 
narch, who,  like  all  Eastern  sovereigns,  us«d  to 
delight  in  equestrian  display.  Some  idea  of  the 
opnienoe  of  the  country  may  be  had  when  it  is 
known  that,  independently  of  imposts  rendered 
in  money,  Media  paid  a  yearly  tribute  of  not  leas 
than  3000  horses,  4000  mules,  and  nearly  100,000 
sheep.  The  races,  once  celebrated  through  the 
world,  appear  to  exist  no  more ;  but  Ker  Porter 
saw  the  Shah  ride  on  festival  occasions  a  splendid 
horse  of  pure  white.  Cattle  abounded,  as  did  the 
richest  fruits,  as  pbes,  citrons,  oranges,  all  of 
peculiar  excellence,  growing  as  in  their  native 
land.    Here  also  was  found  the  Silphium  (pny 
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article  in  the  commerce  of  the  ancients,  and  was' 
accounted  worth  its  weight  in  ^Id.  The  Median ' 
dress  was  proverbially  splendid ;  the  dress,  that 
is,  of  the  highest  class,  which  seems  to  have  gained 
a  sort  of  classical  authority,  and  to  have  been  at  a 
later  period  worn  at  the  Persian  court,  probably 
in  part  firom  its  antiquity.  This  dress  the  Persian 
monarch  used  to  present  to  those  whom  tiiey 
wished  to  honour,  and  no  others  were  pMcrmitted 
to  wear  it  It  consisted  of  a  long  white  loose 
robe,  or  gown,  flowing  down  to  the  fipet  and  en- 
closing the  entire  body.  The  nature  and  the  cele- 
brity of  this  dress  combine  with  the  natural  rich- 
ness of  the  country  to  assure  us  that  the  ancient 
Medians  had  made  no  mean  progress  in  the  arts; 
indeed,  the  colours  of  the  rersian  textures  are 
known  to  have  been  accounted  second  only  to 
those  of  India.  If  these  regal  dresses  were  of 
silk,  then  was  there  an  early  commerce  between 
Media  and  India ;  if  not,  weaving,  as  weU  as  dye- 
ing, mast  have  been  practised  and  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  former  ooontry 
(Dan.iii.  21). 

The  religion  of  the  Medes  consisted  in  the  wor-  • 
ship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  more  particularly  the  { 
sun  and  moon,  and  the  planets  Jupiter,  Venns^  I 
Saturn,  Mercury,  and  Mars.    The  priestlj  caste 
were  denominated  magi ;  they  were  a  separate 
tribe,  and  had  the  charge  not  only  of  religioOi  but 
of  all  the  higher  culture. 

The  language  of  the  aniienf  MedA  was  not 
connected  with  the  Shemitic,  but  the  Indian ;  and 
divided  itself  into  two  chief  branches,  thd  Zend, 
spoken  in  North  Media,  and  the  Pehlvi,  spoken  in 
Lower  Media  and  Parthia ;  which  last  iTas  the 
dominant  tongue  among  the  Parthians. 

The  Medes  originally  consisted  of  six  tribes,  of 
which  the  Magi  were  one.  Being  overeome  by 
Ninus,  they  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Assyrian 
empire,  which,  however,  lost  in  coune  of  time  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  manners  to  which  its  do- 
minion was  owing,  and  fell  into  luxury  and  con- 
sequent weakness ;  when  Arbaces,  who  governed 
the  country  as  a  satrap  for  Sarduiapalus,  taking 
advantage  of  the  effeminacy  of  that  monarch, 
threw  off  his  yoke,  destroyed  his  capital,  Nineveh, 
and  became  himself  sovereign  of  the  Mede\  in  the 
ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  this  empire  extended  through  nine 
monarchs,  enduring  310  years,  until  Astyages,  son 
of  Cyaxares,  was  dethroned  hj  Cyrus  in  ue  year 
of  the  world  3495,  when  Media  became  a  part  of 
the  Persian  empire,  sinking  from  the  same  inevi- 
table causes  as  those  which  enabled  it  to  (pun  over 
the  Assyrian  power  the  dominion  of  Asia.  The 
account  given  by  Herodotus  varies  from  that  now 
set  forth.  We  do  not  propose  to  subject  the  diver- 
sities to  a  critical  investigation,  believing  that 
little,  if  any,  good  could  result,  at  least  within  our 
narrow  space.  Dates,  names,  and  dynasties  may 
be  more  or  less  uncertain,  bat  the  &cts  we  have 
given  are  unimi>eached.  The  magnitude  of  the 
Median  empire  is  another  important  fisict  equally 
well  ascertained.  Being  in  their  time  the  most 
valorous,  as  well  as  the  most  powerftil  nation  of 
Asia,  the  Medes  extended  their  power  towards  the 
east  and  the  west  beyond  any  strictly  definable 
limits,  though,  like  dominion  generally  in  Ori- 
ental countries,  it  was  of  a  vague,  variable,  and 
unstable  kind.    That  they  ^-egarded  the  Tigris  as 
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their  western  bonodary  appears  from  the  ikct  that 
they  erected  on  its  banks  strongholds,  such  as 
Mespila  and  Larissa ;  but  that  they  carried  their 
victorious  arms  still  &rther  westward,  appears 
from  both  Herodotus  (i.  134)  and  Isaiah  (xiii.  17, 
18),    The  eastern  limits  of  the  empire  seem  to 
have  be«u  different  at  different  periods.    Heeren 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  may  have  reached 
as  far  as  the  Oxus,  and  even  the  Indus.    Many, 
however*  were  the  nations  and  tribes  which  were 
under  the  sway  of  its  sovereigns.    The  govern- 
ment was  a  succession  of  satrapies,  over  all  of 
which  the  Medes  were  paramount ;  but  the  dif- 
ferent nations  exerted  a  secondary  dominion  over 
each  other,  diminishing  with  the  increase  of  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  royal  power,  to  which 
ultimately  the  tribute  paid  by  each  dependent  to 
his  supenor  eventually  and  securely  came.    Not 
mly  were  the  Medes  a  powerful,  but  also  a  wealthy 
ind  cultivated  people  ;  indeed,  before  they  sank, 
ji  consequence  of  their  de^enerac^,  into  the  Per- 
sian empire,  they  were  durii\g  their  time  the  fore- 
oiost  people  of  Asia,  owing  their  celebrity  not  only 
to  their  valour,  but  also  to  the  position  of  their 
country,  which  was  the  great  commercial  highway 
Df  Asia.    The  sovereigns  exerted  absolute  and 
anlimited  dominion,  exacted  a  rigid  court-cere- 
monial, and  displayed  a  great  love  of  pomp. 
Under  the  Persian  monarchs  Media  formed  a  pro* 
7ince,  or  satrapy,  by  itself,  whose  limits  did  n.^t 
correspond  with  independent  Media,  but  cannot 
be  accurately  defined.    To  Media  belonged  an- 
other country,  namely.  Aria,  which,  Heeren  says, 
took  its  name  from  tne  river  Arius  (now  Heri), 
but  which  appears  to  contain  the  elements  of  the 
name  in  the  Zend  language,  which  was  common 
to  the  two,  if  not  to  omer  Eastern  nations,  who 
were   denominated  Indians  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  as  dwellers  in  or  near  the  Indus,  which  he 
also  misnamed,  but  who  were  known  in  their  own 
tongue  as  Arians.    Subsequently,  however,  from 
whatever  cause,  the  Arians  were  separated  from 
the  Medes,  forming  a  distinct  satrapy  in  the  Per- 
sian empire.    Thus  the  name  of  a  clan,  or  ^ens, 
became  the  name  of  a  nation,  and  then  of  an  mdi- 
vidual  tribe.    It  may  be  added  that  Schlosser 
holds  it  as  a  fundamental  fact,  that  the  Medes  and 
Persians  formed  in  reality  one  kingdom,  only  that 
now  one,  now  another,  of  the  two  elements  gained 
predominance :  whence  he  thinks  himself  enabled 
to  explain  the  discrepandes  which  the  ancients 
present  as  to  the  names  and  succession  of  mo- 
narchs. 

The  Medes  are  not  mentioned  in  sacred  Scrip- 
ture till  the  days  of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  about 
740  9.C.,  when  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria, 
brought  that  monarch  under  his  yoke,  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  bis  reign  took  Samaria,  and  carried 
Israel  away  into  Assyria,  placing  them  in  Halah 
and  in  Habor,  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Medes.  Here  the  Medes  appear  as  a 
part  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  but  at  a  later  period 
Scripture  exhibits  them  as  an  independent  and 
sovereign  people  (Isa.  xiii.  17;  Jer.  xxv.  25 ;  li. 
II,  28).  In  the  last  passage  dieir  kings  are  ex- 
pressly named:  'The  Lord  hath  raised  np  the 
kings  of  the  Medes ;  for  his  device  is  against  Ba- 
bylon to  destroy  it.'  *  Prepare  against  her  { Baby- 
Ion')  the  kings  of  the  Medes,  the  captains  thereof, 
and  all  the  rulers  thereof.'  It  has.  been  conjec- 
tured that  soon  after  the  time  of  Arbaces  Uiey 
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again  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Assyriaus ; 
but  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforu'd 
by  the  distant  expeditions  whicli  Sennacherio  uu 
dertook,  they  gained  their  freedom,  and  foQjd**d 
a  new  line  of  kings  under  Dejooes.  Indeed,  so 
sudden  and  rapid  are  the  changes  of  government, 
even  to  the  present  day,  in  Oriental  monarchies, 
that  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  any  difiBcnliies 
which  may  occur  in  arranging  the  dynasties  or 
the  succession  of  kings,  scarcely  in  any  ancient 
history,  certainly  least  of  all  in  the  fragmentary 
notices  preserved  regarding  the  kings  of  Media 
and  other  neighbouring  empires.  According, 
however,  to  other  historical  testimony,  we  find 
the  Medes  and  Persians  united  as  one  people  in 
holy  writ  (Dan.  ▼.  28 ;  vi.  15  ;  viii.  20;  Esth.  i. 
3,  18 ;  X.  2),  in  the  days  of  Cyrus,  who  destroyed 
the  separate  sovereignty  of  the  former.  To  the 
united  kingdom  Babylon  was  added  as  a  province. 
After  the  lapse  of  about  200  years,  Media,  in 
junction  with  the  entire  Persian  monarchy,  fell 
under  the  voke  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.c. 
330) ;  but  after  the  death  of  Alexander  it  became, 
under  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  Macedouiao  governor 
of  Media  and  Babylonia,  a  portion  of  the  new 
Syrian  kingdom  (I  Maccvi.  56),  and,  after  many 
variations  of  warlike  fortune,  passed  over  to  the 
Parthian  monarchy  (1  Mace.  xiv.  2 ;  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  745). 

The  ancient  Medes  were  a  warlike  people,  and 
much  feared  for  their  skill  in  archery.  They 
appear  armed  with  the  bow  in  the  army  of  the 
Persians,  who  borrowed  the  use  of  that  weapon 
from  them.  Those  who  remained  in  the  more 
mountainous  districts  did  not  lose  their  valour ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  towns  which 
covered  the  plains,  in  becoming  commercial  lost 
their  former  hardy  habits, .  together  with  their 
bravery,  and,  giving  way  to  luxury,  became  in 
process  of  time  an  easy  pre^  to  new  aspirants  to 
martial  fame  and  civil  aominion. 

MEDIATOR.  1.  <  Mediator '  is  a  word  pecu- 
liar to  the  Scriptures,  and  b  used,  in  an  accom- 
modated sense,  by  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  to 
denote  one  who  intervenes  between  two  dispensa- 
tions. Hence  it  is  applied  to  John  the  Baptist, 
because  he  came,  as  it  were,  between  the  Mosaic 
and  Christian  dispensations. 

2.  Again,  it  signifies,  in  its  more  proper  sense, 
an  internnncius.  or  ambassador,  one  who  stands  as 
the  channel  of  communication  between  two  con- 
tracting parties.  Some  commentators  think  that 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  Gal.  iii.  19,  calls  Moses  me- 
diator,  because  he  conveyed  the  expression  of 
God's  will  to  the  people,  and  reported  to  God  their 
wants,  wishes,  and  determinations.  Many  ancient 
and  modem  divines,  however,  are  of  opinion  that 
Christ  hirosflf,  and  not  Moses,  is  here  meant  by 
the  inspired  Apostle,  and  this  view  would  seem 
to  be  confirmed  by  comparing  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  with 
Acts  vii.  38-52. 

3.  Christ  is  called  Mediator  by  virtue  of  the 
reconciliation  He  has  effected  between  a  justly 
offended  God  and  his  rebellious  creature  man. 
In  this  sense  of  the  term  Moses  was,  on  many 
occasions,  an  eminent  type  of  Christ  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  Mediator,  merely  by  reason  of 
his  coming  between  God  and  his  creatures,  as 
certain  heretics  would  affirm;  but  because  he 
appeased  his  wrath,  and  made  reconciliation  ft»r 
iniquity. 
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MEGIIXDO,  in  Zech.  xii.  11,  a  town  belong- 
ing to  Manasseh,  although  within  the  boundaries 
of  Issachar  (Josh.  xrii.  11).  It  had  been  on- 
si  nail  J  one  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  Canaanites 
(Josh.  xii.  21),  and  was  one  of  those  of  which 
!  the  Israelites  were  unable  for  a  long  time  to  gain 
'  actual  possession.  Megiddo  was  rebuilt  and  for- 
tified by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  15),  and  thither 
Ahaziah  king  of  Judah  ned  when  wounded  by 
Jehu,  and  died  there  (2  Kings  ix.  27).  It  was 
in  the  battle  near  this  place  that  Josiah  was  slain 
'by  Pharaoh -Necho  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  30; 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-25).  From  the  great  mourn- 
ing  held  for  his  loss,  it  became  proverbial  to 
compare  any  grievous  mourning  as  being  *  like 
the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddon'  (ZeA.  xii.  11).  *  The  waters  of 
Megiddo*  are  mentioned  in  Judges  v.  19;  and 
are  probably  those  formed  by  the  river  Kishon. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  do  not  attempt  to  mark  the 
situation  of  the  place,  and  it  appears  that  the 
name  Megiddo  was  in  their  time  already  lost. 
They  often  mentioned  a  town  called  Legio,  which 
must  in  their  day  have  been  an  important  and 
well-known  place,  as  they  assume  it  as  a  central 
point  from  which  to  mark  the  position  of  several 
other  places  in  this  quarter.  This  has  been 
identified  with  the  village  now  called  Lejjun, 
which  is  situated  upon  the  western  border  of  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  where  it  begins  to  rise 
gently  towards  the  low  range  of  wooded  hills 
that  connect  Carmel  with  the  mountains  of 
Samaria.  This  place  was  visited  by  Maundrell, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  an  old  village  near  a  brook, 
with  a  khan  then  in  good  repair.  This  khan 
was  for  the  accommodation  of  the  caravan  on 
the  route  between  Egypt  and  Damascus,  which 
passes  here.  Having  already  identified  the  present 
village  of  Taannuk  with  the  ancient  'Taanach, 
the  vicinity  of  this  to  Lejjun  induced  Dr.  Robin- 
son to  conceive  that  the  latter  might  be  the 
ancient  Megiddo,  seeing  that  Taanach  and  Me- 
giddo are  constantly  named  together  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  to  this  a  writer  in  a  German  review 
adds  the  further  consideration  tiiat  the  name  of 
Legio  was  latterly  applied  to  the  plain,  or  low 
valley  idong  the  Kishon,  as  that  of  Megiddo 
had  been  in  more  ancient  times.  If  this  ex- 
planation be  accepted,  and  it  is  certainly  pro- 
bable, though  not  certain,  it  only  remains  to 
conclude  that  the  ancient  Le^o  was  not  founded 
by  the  Romans,  but  that  this  was  a  new  name 
imposed  upon  a  still  older  place,  which,  like  the 
names  Neapolis  (now  Nabulus)  and  Sebaste 
(now  SebOstieh),  has  maintained  itself  in  the 
mouths  of  the  native  population,  while  the  earlier 
name  has  perished. 

MELCHIZ'EDEK  (king  cf  righteousness), 
'  priest  of  the  most  high  God,*  and  king  of 
Salem,  who  went  forth  to  meet  Abraham  on  his 
return  from  the  pursuit  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
allies,  who  had  carried  Lot  awa^  captive.  He 
brought  refreshment,  described  m  the  general 
terms  of  *  bread  and  wine,'  for  the  fatigued 
warriors,  and  bestowed  his  blessing  upon  their 
leader,  who,  in  return,  gave  to  the  royal  priest 
a  tenth  of  all  the  spoil  which  had  been  acquired 
in  his  expedition  (Gen.  xiv.  18,  20). 

This  statement  seems  sufficiently  plain,  and 
to  offer  nothing  very  extraordinary ;  yet  it  has 
formed  the  basis  of  much  speculation  and  con- 
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troversy.    In  particular,  the  &ct  that  Abraham 
gave  a  tithe  to  Melchizedek  attracted  much  at-  , 
tention  amonff  the  later  Jews.    In  one  of  the 
Messianic  Psalms  (ex.  4),  it  is  foretold  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  *  a  priest  after  the  order  o  i 
Melchizedek ;'  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (vi.  20)  cites  as  showing  that  ^le^ 
chizedek  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and   the  Jews 
themselves,  certainly  on  the  authority  of  this 
passage  of  the  Psalms,  regarded  Melchizedek  as 
a  type  of  the  regal-priesuood,  higher  than  that 
of  Aaron,  to  which  the  Messiah  should  belong. 
The  bread  and  wine  which  were  set  forth  on  the 
table  of  shew-bread,  was  also  supposed  to  be  re- 
presented by  the  bread  and  wine  which  the  king 
of  Salem  brought  forth  to  Abraham  (Schoitgen, 
Hor,  Heb.  ii.  645).    A  mysterious  supremacy 
came  also  to  be  assigned  to  Melchizedek,  by- 
reason  of  his  having  received  tithes  from  the 
Hebrew  patriarch ;  and  on  this  point  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (vii.  1-10)  expatiates  strongly,  a£ 
showing  the  inferiority  of  the  priesthood  repre- 
sented, to  that  of  Melchizedek,   to  which  the 
Messiah  belonged.    'Consider  how  great  this 
man  was,  unto  whom  even  the  patriarch  Abraham 
gave  a  tenth  of  the  spoils ;'  and  he  goes  on  to 
argue  that  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  who  them- 
selves received  tithes  of  the  Jews,  actually  paid 
tithes  to  Melchizedek  in  the  person  of  their  great 
ancestor.    This  superiority  is,  as  we  take  it,  in- 
herent in  his  typical  rather  than  his  personal 
character.     But  the   Jews,  in    admitting  this 
official  or  personal  superiority  of  Melchizedek  to 
Abraham,  sought  to  account  for  it  by  alleging 
that  the  royal  nriest  was  no  other  than  Shem,  the 
most  pious  of  Noah's  sons,  who,  according  to  the 
shorter  chronology,  might  have  lived  to  the  time 
of  Abraham.     Such  conjectures  require  no  re- 
futation.   The  best  focmded  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  of  Carpzov  and  the  most  judicious  modems, 
who,  after  Josephus,  allege  that  Melchizedek  was 
a  principal   per^n  amons;  the  Canaanites  and 
posterity  of  Noah,  and  emment  for  holiness  and 
justice,  and  therefore  dischar^red  the  priestly  as 
well  as  regal  functions  among  the  people :  and 
we  may  conclude  that  his  twofold  capacity  of 
king   and    priest   (characters  very   commonly 
united  in  the  remote  ages)  afforded  Abraham  an 
opportunity  of  testifying  his   thankfulness    to 
God  in  the  manner  usual  in  those  times,  by  offer- 
ing a  tenth  of  all  the  spoil.    This  combination 
of  characters  happens  for  the  first  time  in  Scrip- 
ture to  be  exhibited  in  his  person,  which,  with 
the  abrupt  manner  in  which  he  is  introduced, 
and  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  between  him 
and  Abraham,  render  him  in  various  respects  an 
appropriate  and  obvious  type  of  the  Messiah  in 
his  united  regal  and  priestly  character. 

Salem,  of  which  Melchizedek  was  king,  is 
usually  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  of 
Jerasalem. 

MEL'ITA,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
on  which  the  ship  which  was  conveying  St  Paul 
as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  was  wrecked,  and  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  interesting  circumstances 
recorded  in  Acts  xxvii.  28. 

Melita  was  the  ancient  name  of  Malta,  and  also 
of  a  small  island  in  the  Adriatic,  now  called 
Meleda,  and  each  of  these  has  found  warm  advo- 
cates for  its  identification  with  the  Melita  of 
Scripture.     The  received  and  long-established 
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optnion  is  undoubtedly  in  faTonr  of  Malta ;  and 
tnose  who  uphold  the  claims  of  Meleda  are  to  be 
regarded  as  dissenting  from  the  general  conclu- 
sion. This  dissent  proceeds  chiefly  upon  the 
ground  that  the  ship  of  St  Paul  was  '  driven 
about  in  ^he  sea  of)  Adria,'  when  wrecked  on 
Melita.  But  it  has  been  shown  from  ancient 
writers,  that  the  name  Adria  was  not,  in  its 
ancient  acceptation,  limited  to  the  present  Adri- 
atic Sea,  but  comprehended  the  seas  of  Greece 
and  Sicily,  and  extended  eren  to  Africa.  Con- 
sequently the  only  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
Meleda  mast  be  regarded  as  having  been  entirely 
overthrown. 

The  name  of  St.  Paul's  Bay  has  been  given  to 
the  place  where  the  shipwreck  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place.  This,  the  sacred  historian 
says,  was  at  *  a  certain  creek  with  a  shore/  t.  e. 
a  seemingly  practicable  shore,  on  which  they 
purposed,  if  possible,  to  strand  the  vessel,  as 
their  only  apparent  chance  to  escape  bein^  broken 
on  tiie  rocks.  In  attempting  this  the  ship  seems 
to  have  struck  and  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocky 
headland  at  the  entrance  of  the  creek.  This 
agrees  very  well  with  St.  PauVs  Bay,  more  so 
than  with  any  other  creek  of  the  island.  This 
bay  is  a  deep  inlet  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
bemg  the  last  indentation  of  the  coast  but  one 
from  the  western  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is 
about  two  miles  deep,  by  one  mile  broad.  The 
harbour  which  it  forms  is  very  unsafe  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  although  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  the  middle  for  light  vessels.  The 
most  dangerous  part  is  the  western  headland  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  particularly  as  there  is 
close  to  it  a  small  island  (Salamone),  and  a  still 
smaller  islet  (Salamonetta),  the  currents  and 
shoals  arotfnd  which  are  particularly  dangerous 
in  stormy  weather.  It  is  usually  supposed  that 
the  vessel  strack  at  this  point.  From  this  place 
the  ancient  capital  of  Malta  (now  Citta  Vecchia, 
Old  City)  is  distinctly  seen  at  the  distance  of 
about  five  miles;  and  on  looking  towards  the 
bay  from  the  top  of  the  church  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  whereon  the  citv  stands,  it  occarred  to 
the  present  writer  that  the  people  of  the  town 
might  easily  from  this  spot  have  perceived  in  the 
morning  that  a  wreck  had  taken  place ;  and  this 
is  a  circumstance  which  throws  a  fresh  light  on 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  deeply  interest- 
ing transactions  which  ensued. 

The  sacred  historian  calls  the  inhabitants  *  bar- 
barians :* — *  the  barbarous  people  showed  us  no 
small  kindness.'  This  is  far  from  implying  that 
they  were  savages  or  uncivilized  men ;  it  merely 
intimates  that  they  were  not  of  Greek  or  Roman 
origin.  This  description  applies  to  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Malta  most  accurately ;  and  as  it 
could  not  apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  Melida, 
who  were  Greeks,  this  is  another  argument  to 
show  that  not  Melida  but  Malta  is  the  Melita  of 
Scripture. 

The  island  of  Malta  lies  in  the  Mediterranean, 
about  sixty  miles  south  from  Cape  Passaro  in 
Sicily,  it  is  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  twenty 
in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  Near  it,  on 
the  west,  is  a  smaller  island,  called  Gozo,  about 
thirty  miles  in  circumference.  Malta  has  no 
mountaius  or  high  hills,  and  makes  no  figure 
from  the  sea.  It  is  naturally  a  barren  rock,  but 
has  been  made  in  parta  abundantly  fertile  by  the 
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industry  and  toil  of  man.  The  island  was  first 
colonized  by  the  Phmnicians,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  Greek  colonists  in  Sicily,  about  b.c. 
736  ;  but  the  Carthaginians  began  to  dispute  its 
possession  about  b.c.  528,  and  eventually  became 
entire  masters  of  it  From  their  hands  it  passed 
into  those  of  the  Komans  b.c.  242,  who  treated 
the  inhabitants  well,  making  Melita  a  munici- 
pium,  and  allowing  the  people  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  laws.  The  government  was  adminis- 
tered by  a  proprietor,  who  depended  upon  the 
prstor  of  Sicily  ;  and  this  ofKce  appears  to  have 
been  held  by  rublius  when  Paul  was  on  the 
island  (Acts  xxviii.  7).  On  the  division  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Melita  belonged  to  the  western 
portion ;  but  having,  in  a.d.  553,  been  recovered 
from  the  Vandals  by  BSUsarius,  it  was  afterwarda 
attached  to  the  empire  of  the  East  About  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century  the  island  was  taken 
from  the  Greeks  by  the  Arabs,  who  made  it  a 
dependency  upon  Sicily,  which  was  also  in  their 
possession.  The  Arabs  have  left  the  impress  of 
their  aspect,  language,  and  many  of  their  cus- 
toms, uix>n  the  present  inhabitants,  whose  dialect 
is  to  this  day  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  Ara- 
bians and  to  the  Moors  of  Amca.  Malta  was 
taken  from  the  Arabs  by  the  Normans  in  a.d. 
1090,  and  afterwards  underwent  other  changes 
till  A.D.  1530,  when  Charles  V.,  who  had  annexed 
it  to  his  empire,  transferred  it  to  the  Knights  of 
St  John  of  Jerusalem,  whom  the  Turks  had  re- 
cently dispossessed  of  Rhodes.  Under  the  knights 
it  became  a  flourishing  state,  and  was  the  scene 
of  their  greatest  glory  and  most  signal  exploits. 
The  institution  having  become  nnsuited  to  modem 
times,  the  Order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  com- 
monlv  called  Knights  of  Malta,  gradually  fell 
into  decay,  and  the  island  was  surrendered  to  the 
French  under  Buonaparte  when  on  his  way  to 
Eg\-pt  in  1798.  From  them  it  was  retaken  by 
the  English  with  the  concurrence  and  assistance 
of  the  natives ;  and  it  was  to  have  been  restored 
to  the  Knights  of  Malta  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens ;  but  as  no  sufficient  security  for 
the  independence  of  the  Order  (composed  mostly 
of  Frenchmen)  could  be  obtained,  the  English 
retained  it  in  their  hands,  which  necessary  in- 
fraction of  the  treaty  was  the  ostensible  ground 
of  the  war  which  onlv  ended  wiUi  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  The  island  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  who  have  lately  remodelled  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  numerous  inha- 
bitants. It  has  recently  become  the  actual  seat  of 
an  Anglican  bishopric,  which  however  takes  its 
title  from  Gibraltar  out  of  deference  to  the  exist- 
ing Roman  Catholic  bishopric  of  Malta,  a  defer- 
ence not  paid  to  the  Oriental  churches  in  re- 
cently establishing  the  Anglican  bishopric  of 
Jerusalem. 

MELON.  The  word  thus  rendered,  and  no 
doubt  correctly,  occurs  only  in  Num.  xi.  5.  The 
gourd  tribe  are  remarkable  for  their  power  of 
adapting  themselves  to  the  difierent  situations 
where  they  can  be  grown.  Neither  extreme  heat 
nor  extreme  moisture  prove  injurious  to  them. 
Mr.  Moorcroft  describes  an  extensive  cultivation 
of  melons  and  cucumbers  on  the  beds  of  weeds 
which  float  on  the  lakes  of  Cashmera.  They  art 
similarly  cultivated  in  Persia  and  in  China.  In 
India  *  some  of  the  species  may  be  seen  in  the 
most  arid  places,  others  in  the  densest  junglei. 
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Planted  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  they  emulate  the 
vine  ic  ascending  its  branches ;  and  near  a  hat 
they  soon  cover  its  thatch  with  a  coating  of 
green.  They  form  a  principal  portion  of  die 
culture  of  Indian  gardens;  the  &rmer  even  rears 
I  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  wells'  (Boyle, 
Himalayan  Botany ^  p.  218). 

These  plants,  though  known  to  the  Greeks,  are 
not  natives  of  Europe,  but  of  Eastern  countries, 
\  whence  they  must  have  been  introduced  into 
^  Greece.  They  probably  may  be  traced  to  Syria 
I  or  Egypt,  whence  other  cultivated  plants,  as  well 
I  as  civilization,  have  travelled  westwards.  In 
I  Egypt  they  formed  a  portion  of  the  food  of  the 
people  at  the  very  early  period  when  the  Israel- 
;  ites  were  led  by  Moses  from  its  rich  cultivation 
\  into  the  midst  of  the  desert  The  melon,  the 
i  water-melon,  and  several  others  of  the  Cucurbi- 
taceae,  are  mentioned  by  Wilkinson  {Th^tes,  p. 
!  212 ;  Ancient  Egvptians,  iv.  €2),  as  still  cultivated 
;  there,  and  are  aescribed  as  being  sown  in  the 
middle  of  December,  and  cut,  the  melons  in 
ninety  and  the  cucumbers  in  sixty  days. 

The  melon  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and 
cultivated  by  Columella,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  precaution  at  cold  times  of  the  vear.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country 
about  the  year  1520,  and  was  called  musk-melon 
to  distinguish  it  fk»m  the  pumpkin,  which  was 
j  usually  called  melon. 

{  The  melon,  being  thus  a  native  of  warm  cli- 
mates, is  necessarily  tender  in  those  of  Europe, 
but,  being  an  annual,  it  is  successfully  cultivated 
by  gardeners  with  the  aid  of  glass  and  artificial 
heat  of  about  75°  to  80^.  The  fruit  of  the  melon 
may  be  seen  in  gT^t  variety,  whether  with  respect 
'  to  the  colour  of  its  rind  or  of  its  flesh,  its  taste  or 
its  odour,  and  also  its  external  form  and  size. 
,  The  flesh  is  soft  and  succulent,  of  a  white,  yel- 
.  lowish,  or  reddish  hue,  of  a  sweet  and  pleasant 
taste,  of  an  agreeable,  sometimes  musk-like  odour, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  fhiits, 
which,  when  taken  in  moderation,  is  wholesome, 
but,  like  all  other  fruits  of  a  similar  kind,  is 
!  liable  to  cause  indigestion  and  diarrhoea  when 
eaten  in  excess,  especially  by  those  unaccustomed 
,  to  its  nse. 

I  With  the  melon  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the 
I  Water-Melon,  which  at  present  is  cultivated  in 
all  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in 
jthe  south  of  Europe. 

The  water-melon  is  clearly  distinguished  by 
!  Alpinua  as  cultivated  in  Egypt  Though  resem- 
bling the  other  kinds  very  cousiderably  m  its  pro- 
perties, it  is  very  diflferent  from  them  in  its  deeply- 
cut  leaves,  from  which  it  is  compared  to  a  very 
'different  plant  of  this  tribe — ^that  is,  the  colocynth, 
A  few  others  have  cut  leaves,  but  the  water-melon 
I  is  so  distinguished  among  the  edible  species.  The 
plant  is  hairy,  with  trailing  cirrhiferous  stems. 
I  The  pnlp  abounds  so  much  in  watery  juice,  that 
jit  will  run  out  by  a  hole  made  through  the  rind ; 
and  it  is  from  this  peculiarity  that  it  has  obtained 
'the  names  of  water-melon,  melon  d'eau,  wasser- 
melon.  Hasselquist  says  that  it  is  cultivated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  the  rich  dayev  earth 
which  subsides  during  the  inundation,  and  serves 
*  the  Egyptians  for  meat,  drink,  and  physic.  It 
ip  eaten  in  abundance,  during  the  season,  even  by 
the  richer  sort  of  people ;  but  the  common  people, 
on  whom  Providence  hath  bestowed  nothing  but 
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porertyand  patience,  scarcely  eat  anything  bat 
these,  and  account  this  the  best  time  of  the  year, 
as  they  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  worse  at  other  | 
seasons  of  the  year.'  | 

MEM'PHIS,  a  very  ancient  city,  the  capital  of' 
Lower  Egypt,  standing  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta, 
ruins  of  which  are  still  found  not  far  from  its 
successor  and  modem  representative,  Cairo.     Its 
Egyptian  name,  in  the  hieroglyphics,  is  Menofri ; 
in  Coptic,  Memfi,  Manfi,  Membe,  Panoufi   or 
Mefi,  being  probably  corrupted  from  Man-nofri, 
*  the  abode,'  or,  as  rlntarch  terms  it, '  the  haven 
of  good  men.'    It  was  called  also  Pthah-ei,  the 
abode  of  Pthah.    In  Hebrew  the  city  bears  the  ' 
name  of  Moph  (Hos.  ix.  6),  or  Noph  (Isa.  xix.  13).  ' 
These  several  names  are  obviously  variations  of . 
one,  of  which  Meph  seems  to  contain  the  essential 
sounds.    Whether  we  may  hence  derive  support  | 
to  the  statement  that  the  pkce  was  fbonded  by  i 
Menes,  the  first  human  king  of  Egypt,  or  whether  I 
we  have  here  a  very  early  instance  of  the  custom  I 
which  prevailed  so  extensively  among  the  Greeks  [ 
and  Romans,  of  inventing  founders  for  cities, 
having  names  correspondent  with  the  names  of 
the  places  they  were  said  to  have  built,  it  is  im* 
possible,  with  the  materials  we  possess,  to  deter- 
mine with  any  fair  approach  to  oertainty.    Menes, 
however,  is  universally  reputed  to  have  founded 
not  only  Memphis  but  Thebes ;  the  addition  of 
the  latter  may  seem  to  invalidate  hia  claim  to  the 
former,  making  ns  suspect  that  here,  too,  we  have 
a  case  of  that  custom  of  referring  to  some  one  dis* 
tinguished  name  great  events  which  happened,  in 
truth,  at  different  and  for  distant  eras.    I^  as  is  , 
probable,  Thebes  as  well  as  Memphis  was,  al  any  I 
early  period,  the  seat  of  a  distinct  dynasty,  the  | 
cradle  and  the  throne  of  a  line  of  independent  > 
sovereigns,  they  could  scarcely  have  had  one  i 
founder. 

Memphis  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Menes, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  having  diverted  the  ' 
course  of  the  Nile,  which  had  washed  the  foot  ot ! 
the  sandy  mountains  of  the  Libyan  chain,  obliged  { 
it  to  run  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  built  the  I 
city  Memphis  in  the  b*»d  of  the  an<uent  channel.  I 
This  change  was  effected  by  consCmctiug  a  dyke  ' 
about  a  hundred  stadia  above  the  site  of  the  pro- ' 
jected  city,  whose  lofty  mounds  and  strong  em- 
bankments turned  the  water  to  the  East  ana  con- ' 
fined  the  nver  to  its  new  bed.    The  dyke  wa» 
carefully  kept  in  repair  by  succeeding  kings,  and 
even  as  late  as  the  Persian  invasion,  a  guard  was 
always  maintained  there  to  overlook  the  necessar}- 
repafrs ;  for,  as  Herodotus  asserts,  if  the  river  were 
to  break  through  the  dvke,  the  whole  of  Memphis 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  with 
water,  especially  at  the  period  of  the  inundation. 
Subsequently,  however,  when  the  increased  deposit 
of  the  alluvial  soil  had  raised  the  circiim)acent  | 
plains,  the  precautions  became  unnecessary ;  and 
though  the  spot  where  the  diversion  of  the  Kile 
was  made  may  still  be  traced,  owing  to  the  great 
bend  it  takes  about  fourteen  miles  above  ancient 
Memphis,  the  lofty  mounds  once  raised  there  are 
no  longer  visible.    The  site  of  Memphis  was  first 
accurately  fixed  by  Pococke,  at  the  village  of 
Metrahenny.    According  to  the  reports  of  the 
French,  the  heaps  which  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  buildings  have  three  leagues  of  circum- 
ference ;  but  this  is  less  than  its  extent  in  early 
times,  since  Diodorus  gives  it  150  stadia,  or  six 
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leagaes  and  a  quarter.  Memphis  declined  after 
the^  foundation  of  Alexandria,  and  its  materials 
^  ere  carried  off  to  build  Cairo. 

The  kingdom  of  which  Memphis  was  the  Capi- 
tol was  most  probably  the  Egypt  of  the  patriarchs, 
in  which  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  the  Israelites  re- 
sided.  Psammetichus,  in  becoming  sole  monarch 
I  of  all  Egypt,  raised  Memphis  to  the  dignity  of  the 
I  one  metropolis  of  the  entire  land,  after  which 
I  Memphis  grew  in  tbe  degree  in  which  Thebes  de- 
I  clined.    It  became  distinguished  for  a  multitude 
of  splendid  edifices,  among  which  may  be  men- 
;  tioned  a  large  and  magnificent  temple  to  Vulcan, 
who  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  Phthah,  the  de- 
miurgos,  or  creative  power.    Under  the  domitiion 
of  the   Persians,  as  well  as  of  the  Ptolemies, 
I  Memphis  retained  its  pre-eminence  as  the  capital, 
I  though  even  in  the  time  of  the  former  it  began 
I  to  pert  with  its  splendour ;  and  when  the  latter 
.  bestowed  their  fetYour  on  Alexandria,  it  suffered 
a  material  change  fisr  the  worse,  from  which  the 
:  place  never  recovered.    In  the  days   of  Strabo 
■many  of  its  fine  buildings  lay  in  ruin^  though 
the  city  was  still  large  and  populous.    The  final 
blow  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of  Memphis  in 
the  time  of  Abdollati^  by  the  erection  uf  the 
Arabian  city  of  Ciuro. 

That  the  arts  were  carried  to  a  great  degree  of 
excellence  at  Memphis  is  proved  by  the  most 
abundant  evidence.  Its  manufectures  of  glass 
were  famed  Ibr  the  superior  quality  of  their  work- 
manship, with  which  Rome  continued  to  be  sup- 
plied loDg  after  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the 
empire.  The  environs  of  Memphis  presented  cul- 
tivated groves  of  the  acacia  tree,  of  whose  wood 
were  niade  the  planks  and  masts  of  boats,  the 
handlen  of  offensive  weapons  of  war,  and  varioas 
articles  of  furniture.  Memphis  was  also  distin- 
guished as  being  the  place  where  Apis  was  kept, 
and  where  his  worship  received  special  honour. 

MEN'AHEM  (conaoltr),  sixteenth  king  of 
krael,  who  began  to  reign  b.c.  772,  and  reigned 
ten  years.  Menahem  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  ^e  generals  of  king  Zechariah.  When  he 
heard  the  news  of  the  murder  of  that  prince,  and 
the  usurpation  of  Shallum,  he  was  at  Tirzah,  but 
immediately  marched  to  Samaria,  where  Shallum 
had  shut  himself  up,  and  slew  him  in  that  city. 
He  then  osnrped  the  throne  in  his  tarn;  and 
forthwith  marched  to  Tiphsah,  which  refiised  to 
acknowledge  his  rule.  Having  taken  this  place 
after  a  siege,  he  treated  Uie  inhabitants  with  a 
degree  of  saviige  barbarity,  which,  as  Jocephus 
remarks  (Antiq.  ix.  11.  1),  would  not  have  been 
pardonable  even  to  foreifl;ners.  He  adhered  to 
the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  like  tne  other  kings  of  Israel. 
In  his  time  the  Assyrians,  under  their  king  Pul, 
made  their  first  appearance  on  the  borders  of  Pa* 
lestine ;  and  Menahem  was  only  able  to  save  him- 
self from  this  great  invading  power  at  the  heavy 
price  of  1000  talents  of  silver,  which  he  raised  by 
a  tax  oi  50  shekels  from  every  man  of  substance 
in  Israel.  This  was  probably  the  only  choice  left 
to  him  ;  and  he  is  not  therefore  to  be  blamed,  as 
he  had  not  that  resource  in  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  of  which  the  kings  of  Judah  availed  them- 
selves in  similar  emergencies.  Menahem  died  in 
B.C.  761,  leaving  the  Uirone  to  his  son  Pekahiah 
(2  Kings  XV.  14-22). 

ME'NE,  ME'NE,  TE'KEL,  UPHAR'SIN, 
the  inscription  supematurally  written '  upon  the 
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plaster  cf  the  wall '  in  BelshazTar's  palace  at  Ba- 
bylon (Dan.  V.  5-25) ;  which  *  the  astrologers,  the 
Chalda^ans,  and  the  soothsayers'  could  neither 
read  nor  interpret,  but  which  Daniel  first  read, 
and  then  interpreted.  Yet  the  words,  as  they  are 
found  in  Daniel,  are  pure  Chaldee,  and  if  the^- 
appeared  in  the  Chaldee  character,  could  have 
been  read,  at  least,  by  any  person  present  on  the 
occasion  who  understood  the  alphabet  of  his  own 
language.  To  account  for  their  inability  to  deci- 
pher this  inscription,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it 
consisted  of  those  Chaldee  words  written  in  an- 
other character.  Dr.  Hales  thinks  that  it  may 
have  been  written  in  the  primitive  Hebiew  cha- 
racter, from  which  the  Samaritan  was  formed,  and 
that,  in  order  to  show  on  this  occasion  that  the 
writer  of  the  inscription  was  the  offended  God  oi 
Israel,  whose  authority  was  being  at  that  momeij 
peculiarly  despised  (rer.  2,  S,  4),  he  adopted  his 
own  sacred  character,  in  which  he  had  originalh 
written  the  Decalogue,  which  Daniel  could  under- 
stand, though  it  would  be  unknown  to  the  wise 
men  of  Babvlon.  This  theory  has  the  recom- 
mendation, tnat  it  involves  as  little  as  possible  of 
miraculous  agencj.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some,  that '  the  wise  men '  were  not  eo  much  at 
fault  to  read  the  inscription,  as  to  explain  its 
meaning ;  and  certainly  it  is  said  throughout  our 
narrative  that '  the  wise  men  could  not  read  the 
writing,  nor  make  known  the  interpretation  of  it,' 
phrases  which  would  seem  to  mean  one  and  the 
same  thing;  since,  if  they  mean  different  things, 
the  order  of  ideas  would  be  that  they  could  not 
interpret  nor  even  read  it,  and  Wiutle  accordingly 
translates,  *  oould  not  read  so  as  to  interpret  it ' 
(^Improved  Venicn  of  Daniel^  Lond.  1807).  At 
all  events  the  meaning  of  the  inscription  by  itself 
would  be  extremely  eni^atical  and  obscure. 
To  determine  the  application,  and  to  give  (he  full 
sense,  of  an  isolated  device  which  amounted  to  no 
more  than  *he  or  it  is  numbered,  he  or  it  is  num- 
bered, he  or  it  is  weighed,  they  are  divided,'  must 
surely  have  reouired  a  supernatural  endowment  j 
on  the  part  of  Daniel— a  conclusion  which  is  con- , 
firmed  by  the  exact  coincidence  of  the  event  with 
the  prediction,  which  he  propounded  with  so  ! 
much  fortitude  (ver.  30, 31). 

MENIis  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixv.  11,  together  | 
with  Gad,  as  receiving  an  offering  of  mixed  wine. 
The  word  is  either  taken,  by  those  namely  who 
consider  Gad  in  that  passage  to  mean  tToop^  to 
signify  a  multititde,  a  number ;  or,  by  those  who 
suppose   the  whole  verse  to  refer  to  idolatrous 
worship,  to  be  the  name  of  a  god,  and  to  mean 
destiny,     Pocock  has,  moreover,  pointed  out  the  , 
resemblance  between  Meni  and  Manftt,  an  idol  of ' 
the  ancient  Arabs.    The  fact  of  Meni  being  a  : 
Babylonian  god  renders  it  probable  that  some  | 
planet  was  worshipped  under  Uiis  name :  but  there  , 
IS  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  particular  | 

Clanet  to  which  the  designation  of  destiny  would  | 
e  most  applicable.  It  also  deserves  notice  that ' 
there  are  some,  who  consider  Gad  and  Meni  to  be  { 
names  for  one  and  the  same  god,  and  who  chiefiy  , 
differ  as  to  whether  the  sun  or  the  moon  is  the  j 
god  intended. 

MEPHIB'OSHETH  (ertermination  of  idols;] 
also  in  1  Chron.  ix.  40,  Merib-Baai«),  son  of  | 
Jonathan  and  nephew  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).    He  j 
was  only  five  years  of  age  when  hie  father  and 
grandfather  were  slain  in  Mount  Gil  boa :  and  on  j 
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the  news  of  this  catastrophe,  the  woman  who  had 
charge  of  the  child,  apprehending  that  David 
would  exterminate  the  whole  house  of  Sanl,  fled 
away  with  him ;  but  in  her  hasty  flight  she  stum- 
bled with  the  child,  and  lamed  him  for  lire  (b.c. 
1055).  Under  this  calamity,  which  was  very  in- 
capacitating iu  times  when  ability  and  strength 
were  of  prime  importance,  Mephibosheth  was 
unable  to  take  any  part  in  the  stirring  political 
events  of  his  early  life.  According  to  our  notions, 
he  should  have  been  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Saul ; 
but  in  thoee  times  a  younger  son  of  an  actual  king 
was  considered  to  have  at  least  as  good  a  claim  as 
the  son  of  an  heir  apparent  who  had  never  reined, 
and  even  a  better  claim  if  the  latter  were  a  minor. 
This,  with  his  lameness,  prevented  Mcphibosheth 
from  ever  appearing  as  the  opponent  or  rival  of 
his  uncle  Ishbosheth  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  David 
on  the  other  (2  Sam.  ix.)*  He  thus  grew  up  in 
quiet  obscurity  in  the  house  of  Machir,  one  or  the 
great  men  of  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan  (2 
Sam.  ix.  4 ;  xvii.  27) ;  and  his  very  existence  was 
unknown  to  David  till  that  monarch,  when  firmly 
settled  in  his  kingdom,  inquired  whether  any  of 
the  family  of  Jonathan  survived,  to  whom  he 
might  show  kindness  for  his  father's  sake. 
Hearing  then  of  Mephibosheth  from  Ziba,  who  had 
been  the  royal  steward  under  Saul,  he  invited  him 
to  Jerusalem,  assigned  him  a  place  at  his  own 
table,  and  bestowed  upon  him  lauds,  which  were 
managed  for  him  by  Ziba,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  support  an  establishment  suited  to  his 
rank.  He  lived  in  this  manner  till  the  revolt  of 
Absalom,  and  theu  David,  in  his  flight,  having 
noticed  the  absence  of  Mcphibosheth,  inquired  for 
him  of  Ziba,  and  being  informed  that  he  had  re- 
mained behind  in  the  hope  of  being  restored  to  his 
father's  throne,  instantly  and  very  hastily  revoked 
the  grant  of  laud,  and  bestowed  it  on  Ziba  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  1-4).  Afterwards,  on  his  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  was  met  with  sincere  congratulations 
by  Mephibosheth,  who  explained  that  being  lame 
he  had  been  unable  to  follow  the  king  on  foot,  and 
that  Ziba  had  purposely  prevented  his  beast  from 
being  made  ready  to  carry  him :  and  he  declared 
that  so  far  from  having  joined  in  heart,  or  even 
appearance,  the  enemies  of  the  king,  he  had  re- 
mained as  a  mourner,  and,  as  his  appearance  de- 
clared, had  not  changed  his  clothes,  or  trimmed 
his  beard,  or  even  dressed  his  feet,  from  the  day 
that  the  king  departed  to  that  on  which  he  re- 
turned. David  could  not  but  have  been  sensible 
that  he  had  acted  wrong,  and  ought  to  have  been 
touched  by  the  devotedness  of  his  friend's  son,  and 
angry  at  the  imposition  of  Ziba;  but  to  cover  one 
fault  by  another,  or  from  indifference,  or  from 
reluctance  to  offend  Ziba,  who  had  adhered  to 
him  when  so  many  old  friends  forsook  him,  he 
answered  coldly,  '  Why  speakest  thou  any  more 
of  thy  matters  ?  I  have  said,  thou  and  Ziba  divide 
the  land.'  The  reply  of  Mephibosheth  was 
worthy  of  the  son  of  the  generous  Jonathan : — 
*  Yea,  let  him  take  all ;  forasmuch  as  my  lord 
the  king  is  come  again  in  peace  unto  hia  own 
house '  (2  Sam.  xix.  24-30). 

We  hear  no  more  of  Mephil^heth,  except  that 
David  was  careful  that  he  should  not  be  included 
in  the  savage  Yengeanoe  which  the  Gideonites 
were  suffc^red  to  execute  upon  the  house  of  Saul 
for  the  greal  wrong  they  had  sustained  during  his 
reign  (2  &un.  xxi.  7).    Another  Mephibosheth, 
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a  son  of  Saul  by  his  concubine  Bizpah,  was,  how 
ever,  among  those  who  suffered  ou  thaX  occasioo 
(ver.  8,  9). 

ME'RAB  (increase)  eldest  daughter  of  king 
Saul,  who  was  promised  in  marriage  to  David ; 
but  when  the  time  fixed  for  their  union  ap- 
proached, she  was,  to  the  surprise  of  all  Israel, 
bestowed  in  marriage  upon  an  unknown  person- 
age named  Adriel  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49 ;  xviii.  17-19). 
By  him  she  had  six  sons,  who  were  among  those 
of  the  house  of  Saul  that  were  ^iven  up  to  the 
Gibeonites,  who  put  them  to  death  m  expiation  for 
the  wrongs  they  had  sustained  from  their  grand- 
father. 

MERA'RI  (bitter),  youngest  son  of  Levi,  bom 
in  Canaan  (Gen.  xlvi.  11 ;  Exod.  vi.  16 ;  Num. 
iii.  17:1  Chron.  vi.  1).  He  is  only  known  from 
his  name  having  been  given  to  .one  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  Levitical  tribe. 

MERCURY.   LHermes.] 

MERCY-SEAT.  The  Hebrew  name  literally 
denotes  a  covers  and,  in  fact,  describes  the  lid  of 
the  ark  with  cherubim,  over  which  appeared  '  the 
glory  of  God'  (Exod.  xxvi.  17,  sq.;  xxx.  8; 
XXX L  7,  and  elsewhere)  [Ark],  The  word 
used  in  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament  to 
translate  this  term,  signifies  the  *  expiatory '  or 
'  propitiatory,'  in  allusion  to  that  application  of 
the  Hebrew  word  which  we  have  noted :  which 
application  is  in  this  instance  justified  and  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  the  custom  of  the  high- 
priest  once  a-year  entering  the  most  holy  pla(^, 
and  sprinkling  the  lid  of  the  ark  with  the  bloml 
of  an  expiatory  victim,  whereby  *  he  made  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  people.'  As  this  was  the 
most  solemn  and  significant  act  of  the  Hebrew 
ritual,  it  is  natural  that  a  reference  to  it  should 
be  involved  in  the  name  which  the  ccTering  of 
the  ark  acquired.  By  a  comparison  of  the  texts 
in  which  the  word  occurs,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  would,  in  fact,  have  been  little  occasion  to 
name  the  cover  of  the  ark  separately  from  the 
ark  itself,  but  for  this  important  ceremonial. 

MERI-BA'AL,  or  MERIB-BAAU  a  name 
given  to  Mephibosheth,  son  of  Jonathan,  in 
I  Chron.  viii.  34 ;  ix.  40  [Mephibosheth].  Of 
the  two  the  latter  seems  the  more  correct  form. 
It  means  *  contender  against  Baal.'  Some  think 
that  the  difference  has  arisen  from  some  corruption 
of  the  text ;  but,  from  the  analogy  of  Ishbosheth, 
whose  original  name  was  Esh-baal,  it  seems  more 
like  a  designed  alteration,  arising  probably  from 
the  reluctance  of  the  Israelites  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  Baal  [IsuboshethJ. 

1.  MER'IBAH  (quarrel,  strife),  one  of  the 
names  g^ven  by  Moses  to  the  fountain  in  the 
desert  of  Sin,  on  the  western  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea, 
that  issued  from  the  rock  which  he  smote  by  the 
divine  command  (Exod.  xvii.  1-17).  He  called 
the  place,  indeed,  Massa  (temptation)  and  Men 
bah,  and  the  reason  is  assigned  '  because  of  the 
chiding  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  they 
did  there  tempt  the  Lord '    [Wandesing]. 

2.  MER'IBAH,  anotlier  fountain  produced  in 
the  same  manner,  and  under  similar  circumstances 
in  the  desert  of  Zin  (Wady  Arabah),  near  I^de^h ; 
and  to  which  the  name  was  given  with  a  similin 
reference  to  the  previous  misconduct  of  the 
Israelites  (Num.  xx.  13,  24;  Deut.  xxxiii.  S>, 
In  the  last  text,  which  is  the  only  one  where  the 
two  places  are  mentioned  together,  the  former  it 
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allied  Massah  only,  to  prevent  the  ctafbaon  of 
the  two  Meribabs,  '  Whom  thou  didst  prove  at 
Massah,  and  trith  irhom  thoa  didst  strive  at  the 
waters  of  Meribab/  Indeed  this  latter  Meribah 
is  almost  always  indicated  by  the  addition  of 

*  waters,'  i.  e.  *  waters  of  Meribah/  as  if  farther 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  (Ps.  IxxxL  8 ; 
cvi.  32);  and  still  more  distinctl;^  'waters  of 
Meribah  in  Kadesh'  (Num.  xxvii.  14;  Dent, 
xxxii.  51 ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  19).  Only  once  is  this 
place  called  simply  Meribah  (Ps.  xcv.  8). 

MERCKDACH  occars  in  Jer.  1.  2,  in  sach  con- 
nection with  idols  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it^  is 
the  name  of  a  Babylonian  sod.  In  conformity 
with  the  general  character  of  Babylonian  idolatry, 
Merodach  is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  planet ; 
and,  as  the  Tsabian  and  Arabic  names  for  Mars 
are  Neri^  and  Mirrich,  *  arrow,'  there  is  some 

{^resumption  that  it  may  be  Mars.  As  for  etjrmo- 
ogies  of  the  word,  Gesenius  has  sug^sted  that  it 
is  the  Persian  mardakj  the  diminutive  of  mard^ 

*  man,'  used  as  a  term  of  endearment ;  or,  nther, 
that  it  is  from  the  Persian  and  Indo-Gerinanic 
mord,  or  mort  (which  means  death,  and  is  so  far 
in  harmony  with  the  conception  of  Mars,  as  the 
lesser  star  of  evil  omlen),  and  the  affix  ock,  which 
is  found  in  many  Assyrian  names,  as  Nisroch, 
&c. 

ME'ROM.  « The  waters  of  Merom,'  of  Josh, 
iz.  5,  are  doubtless  the  lake  Samechonitis,  now 
called  Huleh,  the  upper  or  highest  lake  of  the 
Jordan  [PAUSffmnc]. 

MFROZ,  a  place  in  the  northern  part  of  Pa- 
lestine, the  inhabitants  of  which  are  severely  re- 
prehended in  Judg.  V.  23,  for  not  having  taken 
the  field  with  Barak  against  Sisera.  It  would 
seem  as  if  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering some  particular  and  important  service  to 
the  public  cause,  which  they  neglected.  The  site 
is  not  known  t  Eusebius  and  Jerome  fix  it  twelve 
Roman  miles  from  Sebaste,  on  the  road  to 
Dothaim ;  but  this  position  Would  place  it  south 
of  the  field  of  battle,  and  therefore  scarcely  agrees 
with  the  history. 

ME'SECH ;  ME'SHECH.  [Nations,  Dispkr- 

tlON  OPj 

1.  ME'SHA,  a  place  mentioned  in  describing 
that  part  of  Arabia  inhabited  by  the  descendants 
of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  SO).  [See  Nations,  Dispeb- 
810N  otJ 

2.  MESHA  (deliverance),  a  king  of  Moab,  who 
possessed  an  immense  number  of  flocks  and  herds, 
and  appears  to  have  derived  his  chief  wealth  from 
them.  In  the  time  of  Ahab,  he  being  then  under 
tribute,  *  rendered  unto  the  king  of  Israel  100,000 
lambs,  and  100,000  rams,  with  the  wool  (2  Kin^ 
iii.  4).  These  numbers  may  seem  exaggerated,  if 
understood  as  the  amount  of  yearly  tribute.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  probable  that  the  greedy  and  im- 
plaeable  Ahab  had  at  some  one  tune  levied  this 
enormous  impost  upon  the  Moabites;  and  it  is 
likely  that  it  was  in  the  apprehension  of  a  recur- 
rence of  such  ruinous  exactions,  that  thev  seixed 
the  opportunity  for  revolt,  which  the  death  of 
Ahab  seemed  to  offer  (2  Kings  i.  1 ;  iii.  6).  The 
short  reign  of  Ahaziah  afforded  no  opportonitjr 
for  reducing  them  to  obedience;  but  after  his 
death  his  brother  and  successor,  Jehoram,  made 
preparations  for  war ;  and  induced  Jehoshaphat 
to  join  him  in  this  expedition.  The  result,  with 
the  part  taken  by  ^isha  the  prophet,  has  been 
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related  under  other  heads  [Elibha  ;  Jshorax  ; 
Jehoshaphat].  Kine  Mesha  was  at  length 
driven  to  shut  himself  up,  with  the  remnant  of 
his  force,  in  Areopolis„  his  capital.  He  was  there 
besieged  so  closely,  that,  having  been  foiled  in 
an  attempt  to  break  through  the  camp  of  the 
Edomites  (who  were  present  as  vassals  of  Judah), 
he  was  reduced  to  extremities,  and,  in  the  mad- 
ness of  his  despair,  sought  to  propitiate  his  angir 
gods  by  offering  up  his  own  son,  the  heir  of  his 
crown,  as  a  sacrifice,  upon  the  wall  of  the  city. 
On  beholding  this  fearful  sight,  die  besiegers 
withdrew  in  horror,  lest  some  portion  of  the 
monstrous  crime  might  attach  to  their  own  souls. 
B^  this  withdrawal  they,  however,  afforded  the 
km^  the  relief  he  desired,  and  this  was,  no  doubt, 
attributed  by  him  to  the  efficacy  of  hu  offering, 
and  to  the  satisfi&ction  of  his  gods  therewith. 
The  invaders,  however,  ravaged  the  countrv  as 
the^  withdrew,  and  returned  with  much  spoil  to 
their  own  land  [Moabites], 

MESOPOTA^MIA.    [Aram.] 

MESSrAH  {anointed,  which  is  also  the  signi- 
fication of  Christ).  In  order  to  have  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  Scriptural  application  of  the  term,  we 
must  consider  the  custom  of  anointing  which 
obtained  amongst  the  Jews.  That  which  was  spe- 
cifically set  apRrt  for  God's  service  was  anointed, 
whether  penons  or  things  [Anointing].  Thus 
we  read  that  Jacob  poured  oil  upon  the  pillar 
(Gen.  xxviii.  18,  22).  The  tabernacle  also  and 
its  utensils  were  anointed  (Lev.  viii.  10),  being 
thereby  appropriated  to  God's  service.  But  this 
ceremony^  had,  moreover,  relation  to  peraont. 
Thus  priests,  as  Aaron  and  his  sons,  were 
anointed,  that  they  might  minister  unto  God 
^Exod.  xl.  13, 15).  Kings  were  anointed.  Hence 
it  is  that  a  kin^  is  designated  the  Lord's  anointed 
Saul  and  David  were,  according  to  the  divine 
appointment,  anointed  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  1 , 
XV.  I ;  xvi.  3,  13).  Zadok  anointed  Solomon, 
that  there  might  be  no  dispute  who  should  succeed 
David  (1  Kings  i.  39).  We  cannot  speak  with 
cnnfidence  as  to  whether  the  prophets  were 
actually  anointed  with  the  material  oil.  We 
have  neither  an  express  law  nor  practice  to  this 
eftect  on  record.  True  it  is  that  Elijah  is  com- 
maxided  to  anoint  Elisha  to  be  prophet  in  his 
room  (1  Kings  xix.  16) ;  but  no  more  may  be 
meant  by  this  expression  than  that  he  should 
constitute  him  his  successor  in  the  prophetic 
office ;  for  all  that  he  did,  in  executing  his  aivine 
commission,  was  to  cast  his  own  garment  upon 
Elisha  (1  Kinffs  xix.  19) ;  upon  which  he  arose 
and  ministerea  unto  him  (ver.  21).  For  king» 
and  priests  the  precept  and  practice  are  unques- 
tionable. 

But  the  name  Meniah  is,  nor  excellence,  applied 
to  the  Redeemer  of  man  m  the  Old  Testament 
(Dan.  ix.  16 ;  Ps.  ii.  2).  The  words  of  Hannah, 
the  mother  of  Samuel,  at  the  close  of  her  divine 
song,  are  very  remarkable  (1  Sam.  ii.  10) :  « The 
adversaries  of  the  Lord  shall  be  broken  in  pieces ; 
out  of  heaven  shall  He  thunder  upon  them :  the 
Lord  shall  judge  the  endtof  the  earth ;  and  he 
shall  give  strength  unto  his  king,  and  exalt  the 
horn  of  his  Messiah,'  The  Hebrews  as  yet  had 
no  king;  hence  the  passage  may  be  taken  as  a 
striking  prophecy  of  the  promised  deliTerer.  In 
various  parts  of  the  New  Testament  is  this  epithet 
applied  to  Jesus.     St  Peter  (Acts  x.  36,  88) 
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informs  Cornelius  the  centurion  that  God  had 
anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Christy  and 
our  Lord  himself  acknowledges  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria  that  he  is  the  expected  Messiah  (John 
iv.  25).  This  term,  however,  as  applied  to  Jesus, 
is  less  a  name  than  the  expression  of  his  office. 

Thus  the  Jews  had  in  type,  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  what  we  have  in  substance  under 
the  Christian  system.  The  prophets,  priests,  and 
kings  of  the  former  economy  were  Qrpes  of  Him 
who  sustains  these  offices  as  the  head  of  his  mys- 
tical body,  the  Church.  As  the  priests  and  kings 
of  old  were  set  apart  for  their  offices  and  dignities 
by  a  certain  form  prescribed  in. the  law  of  Moses, 
so  was  the  blessed  Saviour  by  a  better  anointing 
(of  which  the  former  was  but  a  shadow),  even  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  Thus  the  apostle  tells  us  that 
Go<l  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  with  power  (Acts  x.  38).  He  was 
anointed : — 

First,  at  his  conception :  the  angiel  tells  Mary, 
'  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee; 
tberefore  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of 
thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God'  (Luke  i.  35). 

Second,  at  his  baptism  at  the  river  Jordan 
(Matt  iii.  13 ;  Mark  i.  9,  10,  11,  12).  St  Luke, 
moreover,  records  (Luke  iv.  17,  21)  that  our 
Lord  being  at  Nazareth,  he  had  given  unto  him 
the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah ;  and  on  reading 
from  ch.  Ixi.  1,  *  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,'  &C.,  he  said  to  his  hearers,  '  This  day  is  this 
Scripture  fulfilled  in  vour  ears.' 

But  as  the  Jews  will  not  acknowledge  the  right 
of  either  Jesus  or  his  apostles  to  apply  the  pro- 
phetic passages  which  point  to  the  Messiah  to 
himself,  it  now  remains  for  us  to  show — 

First,  That  the  promised  Messiah  has  already 
come. 

Second,  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  unquestion- 
ably he. 

To  prove  the  first  assertion,  we  shall  confine 
our  remarks  to  three  prophecies.  The  first  occurs 
in  Gen.  xlix.  8,  10,  where  Jacob  is  giving  his 
sons  his  parting  benediction,  &c.  When  he  comes 
to  Judah  he  says :  '  The  soeptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his 
feet  until  Sbiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be.*  It  is  evident  that  by 
Judah  is  here  meant  not  the  person  but  the  tribe; 
for  Judah  died  in  Egypt  without  any  pre-emi- 
nence. By  sceptre  and  lawgiver  are  obviously 
intended  the  legislative  and  ruling  power,  which 
did,  in  the  course  of  time,  commence  in  David, 
and  which,  for  centuries  afterwards,  was  continued 
\n  his  descendants.  Whatever  variety  the  form 
of  government — whether  monarchical  or  aristo- 
cratical — ^might  have  assumed,  the  law  and  polity 
were  still  the  scans.  This  prediction  all  the  ancient 
Jews  referred  to  the  Messiah.  Now,  that  the 
•ceptre  has  departed  from  Judah,  and,  couse- 
auentlv,  that  the  Messiah  has  come,  we  argue 
from  the  acknowledgments  of  some  most  learned 
Jews  themselves,  xhe  precise  time  when  all 
Huthority  departed  from  Judah  is  disputed.  Some 
date  its  departure  from  the  time  when  Herod,  an 
Jdumeean,  set  aside  the  Maccabees  and  Sanhedrim. 
Others  think  that  it  was  when  Vespasian  and 
Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  that 
the  Jews  lost  the  last  vestige  of  authority.  If^ 
therefore,  the  sceptre  has  departed  fhim  Judah 
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~«nd  who  can  questu>n  it  who  looks  at  tibe 
broken-up,  scattered,  and  lost  state  of  that  tribe 
for  ages  ? — the  conclusion  is  clearly  irresistible, 
that  the  Messiah  must  have  long  since  come  ! 

The  next  proof  that  the  Messiah  has  long  since 
come,  may  be  adduced  from  Dan.  ix.  25,  26,  27. 
It  is  evident  that  the  true  Messiah  is  here  spoken 
of.  He  is  twice  designated  by  the  very  name. 
And  if  we  consider  what  the  work  is  which  he  is 
here  said  to  accomplish,  we  shall  have  a  full 
confirmation  of  this.  Who  but  He  could  finish 
and  take  away  transgression,  make  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness, 
seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  ouufirm  the 
covenants  with  many,  and  cause  to  oease  the 
sacrifice  and  oblation  ?  If  then  it  be  the  true 
Messiah  who  is  described  in  the  above  prophecy, 
it  remains  for  us  to  see  how  the  time  predicted 
for  his  coming  has  long  since  transpired.  This 
is  expressly  said  to  be  seventy  wecdLS  from  the 
goine  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and 
build  Jerusalem.  That  by  seventy  weeks  are 
to  be  understood  seventv  sevens  of  years,  a  day 
bein^  put  for  a  year,  and  a  week  for  seven  ^ears, 
makmg  up  490  years,  is  allowed  by  Kimchi, 
Jarchi,  Rabbi  Saadias,  and  other  learned  Jews, 
as  well  as  by  many  Christian  commentators. 
This  period  of  time  then  must  have  long  $iace 
elapsed,  whether  we  date  its  c<Hnmenoement  from 
the  first  decree  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.  1, 2),  the  seoond 
of  Darius  Hystaspes  (ch.  vi.  15),  or  that  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  (ch.  viii.  11). 

We  can  only  barely  allude  to  one  remarkable 
prediction  more,  which  fixes  the  time  of  the 
Mesnah's  advent  viz.,  Has.  ii.  7-9:  ^t  will 
shake  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations 
shall  come :  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  silver  is  mine,  anid 
the  gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.    The 

glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of 
le  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.'  The  glory 
here  spoken  of  mu»t  be  in  reference  to  the  Mes- 
siah, or  on  some  other'  account  It  could  not 
have  been  said  that  the  second  Temple  exceeded 
in  glory  the  fdrmer  one ;  for  in  many  particuUrs, 
according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Jews 
themselves,  it  was  far  inferior  both  as  a  building 
(Ezra  iii.  8,  12),  and  in  respect  of  the  symbols 
and  tokens  of  God's  special  mvour  being  wanting. 
The  promised  glory,  therefore,  must  refisr  to  the 
coming  and  presence  of  him  who  was  promised 
to  the  world  before  there  was  any  nation  of  the 
Jews ;  and  who  is  aptly  called  the  '  Desire  cfsUl 
nations.*  This  view  is  amply  confirmed  by  the 
prophet  Malachi  (ch.  iii.  1).  ^  Since  then  the 
very  Temple  into  which  the  Saviour  was  to  enter, 
has  for  ages  been  destroyed.  He  mast,  if  the 
integrity  of  this  prophecy^  be  preserved,  have  came. 
That  there  was,  at  the  time  of  oar  Lord's  birth, 
a  great  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  both  amongst 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  may  be  seen  fh)m  Tacitus, 
Suetonius,  and  JosephuS)  as  well  as  from  die  , 
sacred  Scriptures.  We  may  just  add,  that  as 
there  was  a  general  expectation  of  the  Messiah 
at  this  time,  so  there  were  many  impostors  who 
drew  after  them  many  followers  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
XX.  a.  6 ;  De  Bell.  Jud.  Ivii.  31).  Christ  pro- 
phesies of  such  persons  (Matt.  xxiy.  24,  29). 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  admit  of  our 
only  touching  upon  the  prooft  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  none  other,  is  the  very  Messiah 
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who  WM  to  come.  Wbat  was  predicted  of  the 
Meflfliah  was  Ail  filled  in  Jesus.  Was  the  Messiah 
to  be  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  (Oen.  iii.  15), 
and  this  woman  a  Tirgin  ?  (Isa.  til  14).  So  we 
are  told  (Gal.  iv.  4 ;  Matt  i.  18,  and  22,  23)  that 
JesQS  was  made  of  a  woman,  and  born  of  a  vir- 
gin. Was  it  predicted  that  he  (Messiah)  should 
be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  the  family  of  Jesse, 
and  of  the  house  of  Darid  ?  (Mich.  ▼.  2 ;  Gen. 
xlix.  10;  l8a.xi.  10;  Jer.  xxiii.  5).  This  was 
fhlfiUed  in  Jesos  (Luke  i.  27,  69;  Matt.  i.  I) 
[Gbneaixmst'I. 

a.  If  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  prophet  like  unto 
Moses,  so  was  Jesus  also  (Isa.  xviii. ;  John  vi. 
14).  If  the  Messiah  was  to  appear  in  the  second 
Temple,  so  did  Jesus  (Hag.  ii.  7,  9 ;  John  xviii. 
20). 

3.  Was  Messiah  to  work  miraeles?  (Isa.  xxxt. 
5»  6 ;  comp.  Matt  xi.  4,  5). 

4.  If  the  Messiah  was  to  suffer  and  die  (Isa. 
liiL),  we  find  that  Jesus  died  in  the  same  manner, 
at  the  verj  time,  and  under  the  identical  circum- 
ftanoes,  which  were  predicted  of  him.  The  very 
man  who  betrayed  Mm,  the  prioe  fbr  which  he 
was  sold,  the  indignities  he  was  to  receive  in  his 
last  moments,  the  parting  of  his  garments,  and 
his  last  words,  &c.,  were  ul  foretold  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  accomplished  in  Jesus. 

5.  Was  the  Messiah  to  rise  from  the  dead? 
So  did  Jesus.  How  stupendous  and  adorable 
is  the  Providence  of  God,  who,  through  so  many 
apparent  contingencies,  brought  such  things  to 
pass! 

METALS.  The  principal  metals  are  in  this 
work  considered  separately  under  their  several 
names ;  and  a  few  general  observations  alone  are 
necessary  in  this  place. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  contained  metals, 
nor  were  the  Hebrews  ignorant  of  the  fact  (Deut. 
viii.  9) ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  under- 
stood the  art  of  mining.  They  therefore  obtained 
from  others  the  superior  as  well  as  the  inferior 
metals,  and  workea  them  up.  They  received 
also  metal  utensils  ready  made,  or  metal  in  plates 
(Jer.  X.  9),  from  neighbouring  and  distant  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  metals  named  in 
the  Old  Testament  are  iron  (steel,  Jer.  xv.  12); 
copper,  or  copper  ore;  silver;  gold;  lead;  and 
tin.  The  trade  in  these  metals  was  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Phoenicians  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7),  who 
obtained  them  from  their  colonies,  principally 
those  in  Spain  (Jer.  x.  9;  Ezek.  xxvii.  12). 
Some  also  came  from  Arabia  (Ezek.  xxvii.  19), 
and  some  appaBcntly  from  the  countries  of  the 
Caucasus  (I-^zeKf  xxvii.  13).  A  composition  of 
several  metals  is  expressed  hj  the  Hebrew  word 
chasmil.  in  general  the  ancients  had  a  variety 
of  metallic  compositions,  and  that  which  the  word 
chasmil  describes  appears  to  have  been  very 
valuable.  Whether  it  was  the  same  as  that 
precious  compound  known  among  the  ancients  as 
Corinthian  brass  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  likely  that 
in  later  times  the  Jews  possessed  splendid  vessels 
of  the  costly  compound  known  by  that  name. 
Indeed  this  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Josephns 
(Fito,  13). 

The  vast  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  used  in 
the  temple  in  the  tmie  of  Solomon,  and  which 
was  otherwise  possessed  by  the  Jews  during  the 
flourishing  time  of  the  nation,  is  very  remark- 
able, under  whatever  interpretation  we  regard 
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such  texts  as  1  Chron.  xxiL  14 ;  xxix.  4,  &c  In 
like  manner,  we  find  among  other  ancient  Asiatic 
nations,  and  also  among  tiie  Romans,  extraordi- 
nary wealth  in  gold  and  silver  vessels  and  orna- 
ments of  jewellery.  As  all  the  accounts,  received 
from  sources  so  various,  cannot  be  founded  on 
exaggeration,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  pre-' 
cious  metals  were  in  those  ancient  times  obtained 
abundantiy  from  mmes— gold  from  Africa,  India, 
and  perhaps  even  then  from  Northern  Asia ;  and 
silver  principally  from  Spain. 

The  following  are  the  metallic  manufactures 
named  in  the  Old  Testament  :—0f  iron,  axes 
(Deut.  xix.  5;  2  Kings  vi.  5);  saws  (2  Sam. 
xii.  31);  stone-cutters'^  tools  (Deut  xxvii.  6); 
saucepans  <Ezek.  iv.  3) ;  bolts,  chams,  knives, 
&c.,  but  especially  weapons  of  war  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
7 ;  1  Mace.  vi.  35).  Bedsteads  were  even  some- 
times made  of  iron  (Deut  iii.  11^;  •chariots  of 
iron,'  t.  e.  war-chariots,  are  noticed  elsewhere 
[Chariots].  Of  copper  we  find  vessels  of  all 
kinds  (Lev.  vi.  28 ;  Num.  xvi.  39  ;  2  Chron.  iv. 
16 ;  Ezek.  viii.  27) ;  and  also  weapons  of  war, 
principally  helmets,  cuirasses,  shields,  spears 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  5;  vi.  38;  2  Sam.  xxi.  16);  also 
chains  (Judg.  xvi.  21);  and  even  mirrors  (Exod. 
xxxviii.  8)  [Copper].  Gold  and  silver  furnished 
articles  of  ornament,  also  vessels,  such  as  cups, 
goblets,  &c  The  holy  vessels  of  the  temple  were 
mosUy  of  gold  (Ezra  v.  14).  Idolaters  had  idok 
and  other  sacred  objects  of  silver  (Exod.  xx.  20 ; 
Isa.  ii.  20;  Acts  xvii.  29;  xix.  24).  Lead  is 
mentioned  aa  being  used  for  weights,  and  for 
plumb-lines  in  measuring  (Amos  vU.  7 ;  Zech.  v. 
8).  Some  of  the  tools  of  workers  in  metal  are 
also  mentioned:  anvil  (Isa.  xli.  7);  hammer 
(Isa.  xli.  7) ;  pincers ;  and  bellows  (Jer.  vi.  29) ; 
crucible  (Prov.  xvii.  3) ;  melting^fumace  (Ezek. 
xxii.  18). 

There  are  also  allusions  to  various  operations 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  metals.  1 .  The 
smelting  of  metal  was  not  onl  v  for  tiie  purpose  of 
rendering  it  fluid,  but  in  order  to  separate  and 
purify  the  richer  metal  when  mixed  with  baser 
minerals,  as  silver  from  lead,  &c.  (Isa.  i.  25; 
comp.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat,  xxxvii.  47 ;  Ezek.  xxii. 
18-20).  For  the  actual  or  chemical  separation 
other  materials  were  mixed  in  the  smeltinff.  such 
as  alkaline  salts  (Isa.  i.  25) ;  and  lead  (Jer.  vi. 
29 ;  comp.  Plin.  Hiet,  Nat.  xxxiii.  31).  2.  The 
casting  of  images  (Exod.  xxv.  12 ;  xxvi.  37  ; 
Isa.  xl.  19) ;  which  are  always  of  gold,  silvei, 
or  copper.  The  casting  of  iron  is  not  mentioned, 
and  was  perhaps  unknown  to  the  ancients.  3. 
The  hammering  of  metal,  and  making  it  into 
broad  sheets  (Num.  xvi.  38;  Isa.  xliv.  12;  Jer. 
x.).  4.  Soldering  and  welding  parts  of  metal 
together  (Isa.  xli.  7).  5.  Smoothmg  and  polish- 
ing metals  (1  Kings  vii.  45).  6.  Overlaying 
with  plates  of  gold  and  silver  and  copper  (Exod. 
xxv.  11-24;  1  Kings  vi.  20;  2  Chron.  iii.  5; 
comp.  Isa.  xl.  19).  The  execution  of  these  dif- 
ferent metallurgic  operations  appears  to  have 
formed  three  distinct  branches  of  handicraft  be^ 
fore  the  Exile ;  for  we  read  of  the  blacksmith, 
by  the  name  of  the  'worker  in  Ipon'  (Isa.  xliv. 
12);  the  brass-founder  (1  Kings  vii.  14);  and 
the  gold  and  silver  smith  (Judg.  xvii.  4 ;  Mai. 
iii.  2). 

The  invention  of  the  metallurgic  arts  is  in 
Scripture  ascribed  to  Tubal-cain  ((^n.  iv.  22).  In 
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later  times  the  manufactare  of  luefol  nteiuils  and 
implements  in  metals  seems  to  baye  been  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  amon^  the  Israelites, 
if  we  may  jadge  from  the  frequent  allusions  to 
them  by  the  poets  and  prophets.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that,  in  the  finer  and  more  elaborate 
branches  of  this  great  art,  the^  made  much,  if 
any  progress,  during  the  flourishing  times  of  their 
commonwealth ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Solomon  was  obliged  to  obtain  assistance  from 
the  PhcBnicians  in  executing  the  metal  work  of 
the  temple  (1  ELings  vii.  13). 

The  Hebrew  workers  in  iron,  and  especially 
such  as  made  arms,  were  frequently  carried  away 
by  the  different  conquerors  of  the  Israelites  (I 
Sam.  xiii.  19 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  14, 15;  Jer.  xxiv. 
1 ;  xxix.  2) ;  which  is  one  circumstance  among 
others  to  show  the  high  estimation  in  which  this 
branch  of  handicraft  was  anciently  held. 

METHU'SAEL  (man  of  God),  son  of  Mehu- 
Jael,  of  the  race  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  18). 

METHU'SELAH  {man  of  the  dual),  son  of 
Enoch,  and  remarkable  as  being  the  oldest  of 
those  antediluvian  patriarchs  whose  great  ages 
are  recorded  (Gen.  t.  21, 22).  At  the  aee  of  187 
years  he  begat  Lamech  (the  father  of  Noah) ; 
after  which  he  lived  782  years,  soaking  altogether 
969  years  [Lonoevity]. 

MrCAH,  one  of  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets, 
who,  according  to  the  inscription  of  the  hook, 
prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekiah  (B.C.  759-699),  and  was  conse- 
quently contemporary  with  Isaiah.  It  is,  how- 
ever, doubtful  whether  anj  accurate  separation 
of  the  particular  proph^ies  of  Micah  can  be 
ascertained.  He  was  a  native  of  Moresheth  of 
Gath  (i.  14»  15),  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  44^  2  Chron.  xiv.  9,  10). 
Micah  is  to  be  distingmshed  from  a  former  pro- 
phet of  the  same  name,  called  also  Micaiah,  men- 
tioned in  1  Kings  xxii.  8  (b.c.  897). 

The  contents  of  Micah's  prophecy  may  be 
briefly  summed  up.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  terminates  with  chapter  v.  He 
commences  with  a  migestic  exordium  (i.  2-4),  in 
which  is  introduced  a  sublime  theophany,  the 
Lord  descending  from  his  dwelling-place  to  judge 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  who  are  approachmg  to 
receive  judgment  There  is  then  a  sudden  trans- 
ition ta  the  judgment  of  Israel,  whose  captivity 
is  preaicted  (chaps,  i.  and  ii.).  That  of  Judah 
follows,  when  the  complete  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem is  foretold,  with  the  expatriation  of  the 
Jews  to  Babylon,  their  future  return,  the  glories 
of  Sion,  and  the  celebrity  of  its  temple  (iv.  1,  8, 
9, 12),  with  the  chastisement  prepared  for  the  op- 
pressors of  the  Jews  (ver.  13).  After  this,  glo- 
rious wars  are  seen  in  perspective,  attended  with 
great  slaughter  (ch.  v.);  after  many  calamities 
a  ruler  is  seen  to  arise  from  Bethlehem.  An  in- 
vasion of  the  Assyrians  is  predicted,  to  oppose 
which  there  will  be  no  want  of  able  leaders  (v. 
4-8).  A  new  monarchy  is  beheld,  attended  with 
wars  and  destruction. 

The  second jpart,  f^om  this  to  the  end,  consists 
of  an  eleganf  dialogue  or  contestation  between 
the  Lord  and  his  people,  in  which  the  corruption 
of  their  morals  is  reproved,  and  their  chastise- 
ment threatened ;  but  they  are  consoled  by  the 
promise  of  a  return  trom  their  captivity. 
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Jahn  {Introd.)  ^ints  out  the  following  pfm 
dictions  as  contained  in  the  prophet  Micah. 
1.  The  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
which  was  impending  when  the  jprophecy  was 
delivered,  and  which  was  fhlfilled  in  the  taking 
of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xvii.),  and  then  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  with  ^e  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (iii.  12;  vii.  13).  2.  The  Babylonian 
captivity  (iv.  10,  U  ;  -rii.  7,  8,  18).  These  pre- 
dictions were  delivered  150  years  before  the  event, 
when  the  Chaldseans,  by  whom  they  were  aooom- 
plished,  were  scarcely  known  as  a  people.  3.  The 
return  from  the  exile,  with  its  happy  effects,  and 
the  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  under  the 
Persian  and  Grecian  monarchies,  which  referred 
to  events  from  200  to  500  years  distant  (iv.  18 ; 
vii.  11;  xiv.  12).  4.  The  heroic  deeds  of  tlie 
Maccabees,  and  their  victories  over  the  Syrians  or 
Syro-Maoedonians,  called  Assyrians  in  Micah  ▼., 
as  well  as  Zechariah  x.  11  (iv.  IS).  5.  The  esta- 
blishment of  the  royal  residence  in  Sion  (iv.  8). 
6.  The  birth  and  reign  of  the  Messiah  (v.  2). 
The  three  last  prophecies,  observes  this  learned 
,  writer,  are  more  obscure  than  the  others,  by  rea- 
son of  the  remote  distance,  in  point  of  time,  of 
their  accomplishment,  fronx  the  period  of  their 
being  delivered. 

There  is  no  prophecy  in  Micah  so  interesting 
to  the  Christian  as  that  in  which  the  native  place 
of  the  Messiah  is  announced.  '  But  thou,  Beth- 
lehem Ephratah  [thoughl  thou  be  little  amoosr 
the  thousands  of  Judah,  [yet]  out  of  thee  shaU 
he  come  forth  unto  me,  [that  is]  to  be  ruler  in 
Israel '  (Eng.  Authorized  Version).  The  citation 
of  this  passage  by  the  Evangelist  differs  both 
from  the  Hebrew  and  the  ^ptnagint: — ^*And 
thou,  Bethlehem,  [in]  the  land  of  Judah,  art  not 
the  least  among  the  princes  of  Judah :  for  out  of 
thee  shall  come  a  governor,  that  shall  rule  [Gr. 
feed]  my  people  Israel'  (Matt.  ii.  6).  The  dif- 
ference, however,  is  but  verbal. 

Of  more  importance  is  the  application  of  the 
prophecy.  It  is  evident  that  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  interpreted  this  passage  of  the  birth-place 
of  the  Messiah  (Matt  li.  5;  John  vii.  41,  42). 
But  some  of  the  later  Rabbinical  writers  have 
maintained  that  it  had  only  an  indirect  reference 
to  the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  be 
a  descendant  of  David,  a  Bethiehemite,  but  not 
of  necessity  himself  bom  in  Bethlehem.  Otbeis, 
however,  expressly  mention  Bethlehem  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  Messiah.  Jahn  observes  that 
it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ 
expected  the  Messiah's  birth  #  take  place  at 
Bethlehem ;  and  he  contends  that  it  is  not  poa- 
sible  to  apply  the  prophecy  fully  and  literally  to 
any  but  Him  who  was  not  only  of  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David,  but  was  actually  bom  at  Beth- 
lehem, according  to  the  direct  testimony  of  both 
St  Matthew's  and  St  Luke's  Gospels, 

The  style  of  Micah  is  sublime  and  vehement  ia 
which  respects  he  exceeds  Amos  and  Hosea.  De 
Wette  observes  that  he  has  more  roundness,  ful- 
ness, and  clearness  in  his  style  and  rhythm  than 
the  latter  prophet  He  abounds  in  rapid  transi- 
tions and  elegant  tropes,  and  piquant  plays  upon 
words.  He  is  successful  in  the  use  of  the  dialogue, 
and  his  prophecies  are  penetrated  by  the  purest 
spirit  of  morality  and  piety  (see  especiallj  ch.  vi 
6-8 ;  and  viL  1-10). 
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Mican  18  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets  ac- 
cording to  the  arruiffement  of  the  Septnasiot,  the 
sixth  according  to  the  Hebrew,  and  the  fifth  ao- 
eordinff  to  the  date  of  his  proj^hecies. 

3.  MICAH.  An  Ephraimite,  apoarently  con- 
temporary with  the  elders  who  ouUived  Joshna. 
He  secretly  appropriated  1 100  shekels  of  siWer 
which  his  mother  had  sSTed;  but  being  alarmed 
at  her  imprecations  on  the  anther  of  her  loss,  he 
confessed  the  matter  to  her,  and  restored  the 
money.  She  then  for^rave  him,  and  returned  him 
the  silver,  to  be  applied  to  the  nse  for  which  it 
had  been  accnmulated.  Two  hundred  shekels  of 
the  amonnt  were  given  to  the  founder,  as  the 
cost  or  material  of  two  terapbim,  the  one  molten 
and  the  other  graven ;  and  the  rest  of  the  monej 
served  to  cover  the  other  expenses  of  the  semi- 
idolatrous  establishment  which  was  formed  in  the 
house  of  Micah,  of  which  a  wandering  Levite  be- 
came the  priest,  at  a  yearly  stipend;  till  the 
Danite  army,  on  their  journey  to  settle  northward 
In  Laish,  took  away  both  the  establishment  and 
the  priest,  which  they  afterwards  maintained  in 
their  new  settlement  (Judff.  xvii.  IS)  [Dan  ; 
Jonathan  2].  The  establishments  of  tnis  kind, 
of  which  there  are  other  instances — as  that  of 
Gideon  at  Ophrah — were,  although  most  mis- 
takenly, formed  in  honour  of  Jenovah,  whom 
they  thus  sou^t  to  serve  by  means  of  a  local 
worship,  in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh.  This  was 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  law,  which  allowed 
but  one  place  of  sacrifice  and  ceremonial  service ; 
and  was  something  of  the  same  kind,  although 
different  in  extent  and  degree,  as  the  service  of 
the  golden  calves,  which  Jeroboam  set  up,  and  his 
successors  maintained,  in  Dan  and  Bethel.  The 
previous  existence  of  Micah's  establishment  in  the 
former  city  no  doubt  pointed  it  out  to  Jeroboam 
is  a  snitable  place  for  one  of  his  golden  calves. 

MICArAH  (who  as  Jehovah  ?),  a  prophet  of 
the  time  of  Ahab.  He  was  absent  from  the  mob 
of  false  prophets  who  incited  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah  to  march  against  the  Syrians  in  Ra^ 
moth-gilead ;  for  Ahab,  having  been  offended  by 
his  sincerity  and  boldness^  had  not  called  for  him 
on  this  occasion.  Bat  he  was  sent  for  at  the  spe- 
cial desire  of  Jehoshapbat ;  and  as  he  declared 
against  the  enterprise,  which  the  other  prophets 
encouraged,  Ahab  commanded  him  to  be  impri- 
soned, and  allowed  only  *  bread  and  water  of 
affiiction '  till  he  returned  fh>m  the  wars  in  peace. 
To  which  the  prophet  ominously  answered, '  If 
thou  return  at  all  m  peace,  then  the  Lord  hath 
not  spoken  by  me'  p  Kings  xxii.  8-28).  The 
event  corresponded  with  this  intimation  [Ahab]  ; 
but  we  have  no  further  information  concerning 
the  prophet. 

2.  MICAIAH.  One  of  the  princes  whom  Je- 
hoshapbat sent  to  'teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah' 
(2  Chron.  xviiL  7). 

8.  MICHAIAH,  son  of  Gemariah,  who,  after 
having  heard  Baruch  read  the  terrible  predictions 
of  Jeremiah  in  his  father's  hall,  went,  apparently 
with  good  intentions,  to  report  to  the  king^i 
officers  what  he  had  heard  (Jer.  xxxvi.  11- IS). 

Ml'CHAEL  {who  a*  God  ?),  the  name  given  to 
one  of  the  chief  angels,  who,  in  Dan.  x.  13-21,  is 
described  as  having  special  charge  of  the  Israel- 
ites as  a  nation ;  and  m  Jude  9,  as  disputing  with 
Satan  about  the  bo^y  of  Moses,  in  which  dispute, 
instead  of  bringing  against  the  arch-enemy  any 
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railing  accusation,  he  only  said,  <  The  Lord 
rebuke  thee,  O  Satan  I'  Again,  in  Kev.  xii.  7-9, 
Michael  and  his  angels  are  represented  as  warring 
with  Satan  and  his  angels  In  the  upper  regions, 
from,  which  the  latter  are  cast  down  upon  the 
earth.  This  is  all  the  reference  to  Michael  which 
we  find  in  the  Bible. 

The  passages  in  Daniel  and  Bevelations  must 
be  taken  as  symbolical,  and  in  that  view  ofier 
little  difficulty.  The  allusion  in  Jude  9  is  more 
difficult  to  understand,  unless,  with  Vitringa, 
Lardner,  Macknight,  and  others,  we  regard  it 
also  as  symbolical ;  in  which  case  the  dispute  re- 
ferred to  is  that  indicated  in  Zech.  iii.  1  ;  and 
'the  bod^  of  Moses'  as  a  symbolical  phrase  for 
the  Mosaical  law  and  institutions  [Jude].  A 
comparison  of  Jude  9  with  Zech.  iii.  I  gives  much 
force  and  probability  to  this  conjecture. 

MI'CHAL  [who  as  God ?),  youngest  daughter 
of  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  She  became 
attached  to  David,  and  made  no  secret  of  her 
love;  so  that  Saul,  after  he  had  disappointed 
David  of  the  elder  daughter  [Merab],  deemed  it 
prudent  to  bestow  Michal  in  marriage  upon  him 
\\  Sam.  xviii.  20-28).  Saul  had  hoped  to  make 
her  the  instrument  of  his  designs  against  David, 
but  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  through  the  devoted 
attachment  of  the  wife  to  her  husband.  Of  this 
a  most  memorable  instance  is  given  in  1  Sam.  xix. 
11-17.  When  David  escaped  the  Javelin  of  Saul 
he  retired  to  his  own  house,  upon  which  the  king 
set  a  guard  over-night,  with  the  intention  to  slay 
him  in  the  morning.  This  being  discovered  by 
Michal,  she  assisted  him  to  make  his  escape  by  a 
window,  and  afterwards  amused  the  intended 
assasnns  under  various  pretences,  in  order  to 
retard  the  pursuit.  When  these  were  detected, 
Michal  pretended  to  her  ikther  that  David  fagkd 
threatened  her  with  death  if  she  did  not  assist  his 
escape.  Saul  probably  did  not  believe  this ;  but 
he  took  advantage  of  it  by  cancelling  the  mar- 
riage, and  bestowing  her  upon  a  person  named 
Phalti  (2  Sam.  xxv.  44).  David,  however,  as  the 
divorce  had  been  without  his  consent,  felt  that  the 
law  (Dent  xxiv.  4)  against  a  husband  taking 
back  a  divorced  wife  could  not  apply  in  this  case : 
he  therefore  formally  reclaimed  her  of  Ish-bosheth, 
who  employed  no  less  a  personage  than  Abner  to 
take  her  fh>m  Phalti,  and  conduct  her  with  idl 
honour  to  David.  It  was  under  cover  of  this 
mission  that  Abner  sounded  the  elders  of  Israel 
respecting  their  acceptance  of  David  for  king,  and 
conferred  with  David  himself  on  the  same  subject 
at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii.  12-21). 

The  re-union  was  less  happy  than  might  have 
been  hoped.  On  that  great  day  when  the  ark  was 
brought  to  Jerusalem,  Michal  viewed  the  proces- 
sion from  a  window,  and  the  royal  notions  sne  had 
imbibed  were  so  shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  king 
not  only  taking  part  in,  but  leading,  the  holy 
transports  of  his  people,  that  she  met  him  on  Yua 
return  home  with  a  Keen  sarcasm  on  his  undig- 
nified and  unkingly  behaviour.  This  ill-timed 
sneer,  and  the  unsvmpathising  state  of  feeling 
which  it  manifested,  drew  from  David  a  severe 
but  not  unmerited  retort ;  and  the  Great  King,  in 
whose  honour  David  incurred  this  contumely, 
seems  to  have  punished  the  wrong  done  to  him, 
for  we  are  told  that  *■  therefors  Michal,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Saul,  had  no  child  to  the  day  of  her  death ' 
(2  Sam.  vi.  16-23).    It  was  thus,  perhaps,  as 
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Abubsnd  Kourkfy  ordered  bj  Proiidcoce  tiiat 
the  race  of  Saul  and  David  ihMild  doC  be  mixed, 
and  that  no  one  deriyiiiff  anr  apparent  right  from 
Saal  shoidd  sooceed  to  Sie  throne. 
.  MICH'MAS,  or  Michhash,  a  town  of  Ben- 
jamin (Ezra  ii.  27 ;  Neh.  xi.  31 ;  oomp.  riL  31), 
east  of  Beth-ayen  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5)»  and  aoath  firom 
Migron,  on  the  road  to  Jerualem  (Isa.  x.  28). 
The  worda  of  1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xiT.  4,  and  Isa.  x.  29, 
thow  that  at  Michmas  was  a  paw  where  the  pro- 
gre«  of  a  military  body  might  be  impeded  or 
oppoeed.  It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that 
Jonathan  Maccabeus  fixed  his  abode  at  Michmas 
(1  Mace  ix.  73);  and  it  is  from  the  chiiralroaa 
exploit  of  another  hero  of  the  same  name^  the  son 
of  Saal,  that  the  place  is  chiefly  celebrated  (1 8am. 
xiiL,  xiT.  4-16).  Eosebins  describes  Michmas  as 
a  large  Tillage  nine  Roman  miles  from  Jemsalem, 
on  the  road  to  Ramah.  Travellers  hare  nsnaUy 
identified  it  with  Bir  or  el-Bireh ;  bat  Dr.  Robin- 
sen  recognises  it  in  a  place  still  bearing  the  name 
of  Mukhmas,  at  a  distance  and  position  which 
correspond  well  with  these  intimations.  This  is 
a  village  sitnated  apon  a  slope  to  the  north  of  a 
valley  called  Wady  es-Saweinit  It  is  sinall,  and 
almost  desolate,  bat  bears  marks  of  haringbeen 
once  a  place  of  strength  and  importance.  There 
are  many  foundations  of  hewn  stones,  and  some 
colamns  lie  among  them.  The  valley  es-Saweinit, 
steep  and  precipitoas,  is  probably  the  '  passage  of 
Michmash'  mentioned  in  Scripture.  In  it,  says 
Dr.  Robinson,  'just  at  the  left  of  where  we 
crossed,  are  two  hills  of  a  conical,  or  rather 
spherical,  form,  having  steep  rocky  sides,  with 
small  wadys  running  ud  between  each  so  as 
almost  to  isolate  them.  One  of  them  is  on  the 
side  towards  Jeba  (Gibeah),  and  the  other  to- 
wards Mukhmas.  These  would  seem  to  be  Uie 
tW0  rocks  mentioned  in  connection  with  Jona- 
than's adventure  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5).  They  are 
not,  indeed,  so  "  sharp  "  as  the  language  of  Scrip- 
tare  would  seem  to  imply ;  but  they  are  the  only 
rocks  of  the  kind  in  this  vicinity.  The  northern 
one  is  connected  towards  the  west  with  an  emi- 
nence still  more  distinctly  isolated.' 

MIiyiAN,  fourth  son  of  Abraham,  by  Ketarah, 
and  progenitor  of  the  Midianites  (Gen.  xxv.  2). 

MIlylANITES,  a  tribe  of  people  descended 
from  Abraham's  son  Midian.  His  descendants 
must  have  settled  in  Arabia,  f.nd  engaged  in  trade 
at  an  early  period,  if  we  identify  them  with  those 
who  in  the  time  of  Jacob  appear,  along  with  the 
Ishmaelites,  as  merchants  travelling  from  Gilead 
to  Egypt,  and  who,  having  in  their  way  bought 
Joseph  from  his  brethren,  sold  him  in  Uie  latter 
country  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28,  36).  It  is,  however, 
very  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  descendants  of 
a  son  of  Abraham,  bom  so  many  years  after  Isaac, 
had  become  a  tribe  of  people  at  the  time  when 
the  descendants  of  Isaac  himself  were  so  few. 
One  is  therefore  much  inclined  to  suppose  that 
these  Midianites  were  different  and  distinct  from 
those  descended  from  Abraham's  son ;  and  there 
appears  the  more  ground  for  this  when  at  a  later 
period  we  find  two  tril)es  of  Midianites,  different 
in  locality  and  character,  and  different  in  their 
feelings  towards  the  Israelites.  If  this  distinction 
be  admitted,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  seek 
the  earlier  Midianites  in  those  dwetlinc  about  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  among  whom  Moses 
fbond  reftige  when  *  he  fled  ftom  Egypt,'  and 
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whoae  priest  or  ahnkh  was  Jethro,  who 
the  &tkn>-iD-law  of  the  fiitare  Uwgivcr  (Exod. 
iii.  I ;  xviiL  5;  Nam.  x.  29).  Thcie,  if  not  of 
Hebrew,  woald  appear  to  harre  been  of  Cadnte 
origin,  and  descended  fin»  Midian  the  ton  oi 
Cosh.  We  do  not  again  meet  with  these  Mi- 
dianites in  the  Jewish  history,  but  they  apjpcar  to 
have  remained  for  a  long  time  sctOed  in  the 
same  quarter,  where  indM  is  the  seat  of  the 
only  Midianites  known  to  Oriental 


The  other  Midianites,  andoabtedlv^ 
from  Abraham  and  Ketiaah,  oocopied  the  eonn- 
try  east  and  soath-east  of  the  Moabites,  who  were 
seated  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea;  or  ratlier, 
perhaps,  we  should  say  that,  as  they  appear  to 
have  been  a  semi-nomade  people,  they  pMtnred 
their  flocks  in  the  unsettled  coontiy  beyond  the 
Moabites,  with  whom,  as  a  kindred,  althoogfa 
more  settled  tribe,  they  seem  to  hav«  been  on 
the  most  friendly  terms,  and  on  whose  horden 
were  situated  those  'cities  and  |(oodly  castles 
which  they  possessed'  (Num.  xxxi.  10).  These 
Midianites,  hke  the  other  tribes  and  nationa  who 
had  a  common  origin  with  them,  were  highly 
hostile  to  the  Israelites.  In  conlonction  with  tlie 
Moabites,  they  designedly  enticed  them  to  idolatry 
as  they  approached  Canaan  (Nam.  xxxi.  2,  5 ; 
xxv.  6,  14-18);  on  which  aceoont  Motes  attacked 
them  with  a  strong  foree,  killed  all  their  fightioiff 
men,  includmg  their  five  princes  or  emirs,  and 
made  the  women  and  children  captives  (Nam. 
xxxi.).  The  acooont  of  the  qioil  oonfirma  the 
view  which  we 'have  taken  of  the  temi-noaBade 
position  of  the  Midianites — ^namely,  €75,000  aheep^ 
72,000  beeves,  61,000  asses,  32,000  persons.  This 
was  only  the  *  prey,'  or  live  stock ;  but  besides 
this  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  *  barbaric  pearl 
and  gold,'  in  the  shape  of  *  jewels  of  gold,  chains, 
and  bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings,  and  tablets.' 

Some  time  after  the  Israelites  obtained  pos- 
session of  Canaan,  the  Midianites  had  become  so 
numerous  and  powerful,  that,  for  seven  sncoessive 
^ears,  they  made  inroads  into  the  Hebrew  territory 
m  the  time  of  harvest,  carrying  off  the  fruits  and 
cattle,  and  desolating  the  luid.  At  length  Gideon 
was  raised  up  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and 
his  triumph  was  so  complete  that  the  Israelites 
were  never  more  molested  by  them  (Judg.  vi.  1-7 ;  i 
vii. ;  viii.).  To  this  victoiy  there  are  subsequent 
allusions  in  the  sacred  writings  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10, 
12 ;  Isa.  ix.  4  ;  X.  6) ;  but  the  Midianites  do  not 
again  appear  in  sacred  or  profane  history.  i 

MIG'DOL,  a  place  between  which  and  the 
Red  Sea  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  encamp 
on  leaving  E^pt  (Exod.  xir.  2 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7) ' 
[Exodus].  The  name,  which  means  a  Cover,  | 
appears  to  indicate  a  fortified  place.  In  Jer. 
xliv.  I ;  xlvi.  14,  it  occurs  as  a  city  of  Egyp^  and 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  last  town  on  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  in  the  direction  of  the  Red  Sea; 
hence  *  horn  Migdol  to  Syene,'  in  Esek.  xxix.  10 ; 
XXX.  6. 

MIG'RON,  a  town  which,  firom  the  historical 
indications,  must  have  been  south  or  south-west 
of  Ai,  and  north  of  Michmas  (Isa.  x.  28).  From 
Michmas  northward  a  narrow  valley  extends  out 
of  and  at  right  angles  with  that  which  has  been 
identified  as  the  pass  of  Michmas  [Michmas] 
The  town  of  Mir;ron  seems  to  have  been  upon 
and  to  hav«:  commanded  .oe  pass  through  this 
vtXlefp  bat  Iti  precise  •ituatidb  has  not  been  de- 
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tmniaed.  Saul  was  itatioiied  at  tbe  fbrther  side 
of  Gibeah,  '  under  a  pomegrauate-tree  which  is 
by  MigroD*  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2),  when  Jonathan  per- 
formed bis  |[reat  exploit  at  Michmas ;  and  thi?  is 
to  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  Migron 
was  on  the  border,  towar(£s  Michmas,  of  the 
district  to  which  Gibeab  gave  its  name. 

MIL'COM.    [Moloch.] 

MILE.  This  word  is  only  mentioned  in  Matt 
V.  41,  where  Christ  says,  '  If  any  one  compel 
thee  to  go  with  him  one  mile,  go  with  him  two.' 
The  mile  was  originally  ^as  its  derivation  from 
mille,  *  a  thousand,'  implies)  a  Roman  measure 
of  1000  geometrical  paces  (poMus)  of  5  feet  each, 
and  was  therefore  equal  to  5000  Roman  feet 
Taking  the  Roman  foot  at  11-6496  Knglish 
inches,  the  Roman  mile  would  be  1618  English 
yards,  or  142  yards  less  than  the  English  statute 
mile.  By  another  calculation,  in  which  the  foot 
is  tak«n  at  1 1  *  62  inches,  the  mile  would  be  little 
more  than  1614  yards.  The  number  of  Roman 
miles  in  a  degree  of  a  large  circle  of  the  earth  is 
very  little  more  than  75.  The  Roman  mile  con- 
tained 8  Greek  stadia.  The  Greek  stade  hence 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Roman  mile  which 
the  English  furlong  does  to  the  English  mile. 

MILE'TUS,  a  dry  and  sea-port  of  Ionia  in 
Asia  Minor,  about  thirty-six  miles  south  of  Ephe- 
Mis.  St  Paul  touched  at  this  port  on  his  voyage 
from  Greece  to  Syria,  and  delivered  to  the  elders 
of  Ephesus,  who  had  come  to  meet  him  there,  a 
remarkable  and  afEecting  address  (Acts  xx.  1 5- 
38).  Miletus  was  a  place  of  considerable  note, 
and  the  ancient  capital  of  Ionia  and  Caria.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  several  men  of  renown — 
Thales,  Timotheus,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes, 
Oemocritus.  Ptolemy  places  Miletus  in  Caria 
by  the  sea,  and  it  is  stated  to  have  had  four  ha- 
vens, one  of  which  was  capable  of  holding  a  fleet 
It  was  noted  for  a  famous  temple  of  Apollo,  the 
oracle  of  which  is  known  to  have  been  consulted 
so  late  as  the  fourth  century.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  Christian  church  in  the  place ;  and  in  the 
fif^h,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries  we  read  of 
bishops  of  Miletus,  who  were  present  at  several 
councils.  The  city  fell  to  decay  after  its  con- 
quest by  the  Saracens,  and  is  now  in  ruins,  not 
far  from  the  s[|ot  where  the  Meander  falb  into 
the  sea.  The  site  bears,  among  the  Turks,  the 
name  of  Melas. 

MILK.  Milk,  and  the  preparations  from  it, 
butter  and  cheese,  are  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. Milk,  in  its  fresh  state,  appears  to  have 
been  used  Tery  largely  among  the  Hebrews,  as 
is  usual  among  people  who  have  much  cattle,  and 
yet  make  but  sparing  use  of  their  flesh  for  food. 
The  proportion  which  f^h  milk  held  in  the 
dietary  of  the  Hebrews,  most  not  however,  be 
measured  by  the  comparative  frequency  with 
which  the  word  occurs;  because,  in  the  greater 
number  of  examples,  it  is  employed  figuratively, 
to  denote  great  abundance,  and  in  many  instances 
it  is  used  as  a  general  term  for  all  or  any  of  the 
preparations  from  it 

In  its  figurative  use,  the  word  occurs  sometimes 
simply  as  the  sign  of  abundance  (Gen.  x!ix.  12 ; 
EztK,  XXV  4 ;  Joel  iii.  18,  &c.) ;  but  more  fre- 
quently in  combination  with  honey — *  milk  and 
honey  bein^  a  phrase  which  occurs  about  twenty 
times  in  Scripture.  Thus  a  rich  and  fertile  soil 
is  described  as  a  '  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
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honey:*  which,  although  usoally  said  of  Palea- 
tine,  is  also  applied  to  other  fruitful  countries,  as 
Egypt  (Num.  xvi.  13).  Hence  its  use  to  denote 
the  food  of  children.  Milk  is  also  constantly 
employed  as  a  symbol  of  the  elementary  parts  or 
rudiments  of  doctrine  (1  Cor.  iii^  2;  Heb.  v.  12, 
13);  and  from  its  purity  and  simplicity,  it  is  also 
made  to  symbolize  the  unadulterated  word  of  I 
God  (1  Pet  ii.  2 ;  comp.  Isa.  Iv.  l). 

In  reading  of  milk  m  Scripture,  the  milk  of 
cows  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
European  reader ;  but  in  Western  Asia,  and  es- 
pecially among  the  pastoral  and  seini-pastoral 
people,  not  only  cows,  but  goats,  sheep,  and 
camels,  are  made  to  give  their  milk  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  man.  That  this  was  also  tlie  case 
among  the  Hebrews,  may  be  clearly  inferred  even 
from  the  slight  intimations  which  the  Scriptures 
afford.  Thus  we  read  of  *  butter  of  kine,  and 
milk  of  sheep '  (Deut  xxxii.  14);  and  in  ProT. 
xxvii.  27,  the  emphatic  intimation,  '  Thou  shalt 
have  goats'  milk  for  food,'  seems  to  imply  that 
this  was  considered  the  best  for  use  in  the  simple 
state.  *  Thirty  milch  camels 'were  among  the 
cattle  which  Jacob  presented  to  his  brother  Esau 
(Gen.  xxxil  15),  implying  the  use  of  camels' 
milk. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  curdled  milk  is  always 
translated  '  butter,'  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
It  seems  to  mean  both  butter  and  curdled  milk, 
but  most  generally  the  latter;  and  the  context 
will,  in  most  cases,  suggest  the  distinction,  which 
has  been  neglected  by  our  translators.  It  was 
this  curdled  milk,  highly  esteemed  as  a  refresh- 
ment in  the  East,  that  Abraham  set  before  the 
angels  ^Gen.  xviii.  8),  and  which  Jael  gare  to 
Sisera,  mstead  of  the  water  which  he  asked  ( Judg. 
V.  25).  In  this  state  milk  acquires  a  slightly  in- 
ebriating power,  if  kept  long  enough.  Isaiah  vii. 
22,  where  it  is  rendered  *  butter,'  is  the  only  text  j 
in  which  the  word  is  coupled  with  *  honey,'  and 
there  it  is  a  sign  of  scarcity,  not  of  plenty,  as 
when  honey  is  coupled  with  fresh  milk.  It 
means  that  there  being  no  fruit  or  grain,  the  reoM 
nant  would  have  to  live  on  milk  and  honey ;  and| 
perhaps,  that  milk  itself  would  be  so  scarce,  that 
It  would  be  needful  to  use  it  with  economy ;  and 
hence  to  curdle  it  as  fresh  milk  cannot  be  pre- 
served for  chary  use.  Although,  however,  this 
word  properly  denotes  curdl^  milk,  it  seems 
also  to  be  sometimes  used  for  milk  in  general 
(Deut  xxxii.  14;  Job  xx.  15 ;  Isa.  viL  15). 

The  most  striking  Scriptural  allusion  to  Biilk 
is  that  which  forbids  a  kid  to  be  seethed  in  its 
mother's  milk,  and  its  importance  is  attested  by 
its  being  thrice  repeated  (Exod.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxxiv. 
26  ;  Deut  xiv.  21).  There  is,  perhaps,  no  pre- 
cept of  Scripture  which  has  been  m<9te  variously 
interpreted  than  this.  It  is  probable  that  the 
prohibition  refers  not  to  a  common  act  of  cookery, 
but  to  an  idolatrous  or  magical  rite.  Maimo- 
nides  urges  this  opinion.  He  says,  *  Flesh  eaten 
with  milk,  or  in  milk,  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  prohibited,  not  only  because  it  affords  gross 
nourishment  but  because  it  savoured  of  idolatry, 
some  of  the  idolaters  probably  doing  it  in  their 
worship,  or  at  their  Astivals.'  This  is  confirmed 
by  an  extract  which  Cudworth  gives  from  an 
ancient  Kanaitf  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch . 
*  It  was  a  custom  of  the  ancient  heathen,  when 
they  had  gathered  in  all  their  fruits,  to  take  u 
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kid,  and  boil  it  in  the  dam's  milk,  and  then  in  a 
magical  way  to  go  about  and  besprinkle  with  it 
all  their  trees,  and  fields,  and  gardens,  and  or- 
chards, thinking  that  by  this  means  they  should 
make  them  fructify,  and  bring  forth  more  abun- 
dantly the  following  year.'  Some  such  rite  as 
this  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  interdicted  by  the 
prohibition. 

Butter  is  not  often  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  even  less  frequently  than  our  Tersion  would 
suggest.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
denotes  butter  in  any  place  besides  Deut  xxxii. 
14,  'butter  of  kine,'  and  Prov.  xxx.  33, 'the 
churning  of  milk  bringeth  forth  butter,'  as  all 
the  other  texts  will  apply  better  to  curdled  milk 
than  to  butter.  Butter  was,  however,  doubtless 
much  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  was  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  this  day  among  the  Arabs  and  Syrians.  The 
milk  is  put  into  a  large  copper  pan  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  a  little  Ze&en  or  sour  milk  (the  same  as 
^e  curdled  milk  mentioned  above),  or  a  portion 
of  the  dried  entrails  of  a  lamb,  is  tlirown  mto  it 
The  milk  then  separates,  and  is  put  into  a  goat- 
skin bag,  which  is  tied  to  one  of  the  tent  poles, 
and  constantly  moved  backwards  and  forwards 
for  two  hours.  The  buttery  substance  then  co- 
agulates, the  water  is  pressed  out,  and  the  butter 
put  into  another  skin.  In  two  days  the  butter  is 
again  placed  over  the  fire,  with  the  addition  of  a 

Suantity  of  burgul  (wheat  boiled  with  leaven,  and 
ried  in  the  sun),  and  allowed  to  boil  for  some 
time,  during  which  it  is  carefully  skimmed.  It 
is  then  found  that  the  burgul  has  precipitated  all 
the  foreign  substances,  and  that  the  butter  re- 
mains quite  clear  at  the  top.  This  is  the  process 
used  by  the  Bedouins,  and  it  is  also  the  one  em- 
ployed by  the  settled  people  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 
The  chief  difference  is,  that  in  making  butter  and 
cheese  the  townspeople  employ  the  milk  of  cows 
■  and  bufialoes,  whereas  the  Bedouins,  who  do  not 
keep  these  animals,  use  that  of  sheep  and  goats. 
The  butter  is  generally  white,  of  the  colour  and 
consistence  of  lard,  and  is  not  much  relished  by 
English  travellers.  It  is  eaten  with  bread  in 
large  quantities  by  those  who  can  afford  it,  not 
spread  out  thinly  over  the  surface,  as  with  us, 
but  taken  in  mass  with  the  separate  morsels  of 
bread  [Cheese]. 

MILL.  The  mill  for  grinding  com  had  not 
wholly  superseded  the  mortar  for  pounding  it  in 
the  time  of  Moses.  The  mortar  and  the  mill  are 
named  together  in  Num.  xi.  8.  But  fine  meal, 
that  is,  meal  ground  or  pounded  fine,  is  mentioned 
so  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  6) : 
hence  mills  and  mortars  must  have  been  pre- 
viously known.  The  mill  common  among  the 
Hebrews  differed  little  from  that  which  is  in  use 
to  this  day  throughout  Western  Asia  and  North- 
ern Africa.  It  consisted  of  two  circular  stones 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  half  a  foot  thick.  The 
lower  is  called  the  *  nether  millstone,'  Job  xli.  16 
(24),  and  the  upper  the  'rider'  (Judg.  ix.  53; 
2  Sam.  xi.  21).  The  former  was  usually  fixed 
to  the  fioor,  and  had  a  slight  elevation  in  the 
centre,  or,  in  other  words,  was  slightly  convex 
in  the  upper  surface.  The  uil|kr  stone  had  a  con- 
cavity in  its  under  surfa(^  fitting  ta  or  receiving, 
tlie  convexity  of  the  lower  stone,  "ftere  was  a 
tiole  in  the  top,  through  which  the^eom  was  in- 
troduced by  haudfUs  at  a  time.  The  upper  stone 
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hid  an  upright  stick  fixed  in  it  as  a  handle,  by 
which  it  was  made  to  turn  upon  the  lower  stone, 
and  by  this  action  the  com  was  ground,  and  came 
out  at  the  edges.  As  there  were  neither  public 
mills  nor  bakers,  except  the  king^s  (Gren.  xl.  2  ; 
Hos.  vii.  4-8),  each  fiunily  possessed  a  mill ;  and 


as  it  was  in  daily  use,  it  was  made  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  law  for  a  person  to  take  another's 
mill  or  millstone  in  pledge  (Deut  xxiv.  6).  The 
mill  was,  as  now,  commonlv  turned  by  two  per- 
sons, usually  women,  and  these,  the  work  being 
laborious,  the  lowest  maid-servants  in  the  house. 
They  sat  opposite  each  other.  One  took  hold  of 
the  mill-handle,  and  impelled  it  half  way  round  ; 
the  other  then  seized  it,  and  completed  the  revo- 
lution (Exod.  xi.  5 ;  Job  xxxi.  10, 11 ;  Isa.  xlvii. 
2;  Matt  xxiv.  41).  As  the  labour  was  severe 
and  Oienial,  enemies  taken  in  war  were  often  con- 
demned to  perform  it  (Jnd^,  xvi.  21 ;  Lam.  v.  13). 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  millstone  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  fbom  the  Highland  quern ;  and  is, 
indeed,  an  obvious  resource  in  those  remote  quar- 
ters, where  a  population  is  too  thin  or  too  scat- 
tered to  afford  remunerative  employment  to  a 
miller  by  trade.  In  the  East  this  trade  is  still 
unknown,  the  hand-mill  being  in  genera]  and 
exclusive  use  among  the  corn-consuming,  and 
the  mortar  among  Uie  rice-consuming,  nations 
[Bread]. 

MILLET  occurs  in  Ezek.  iv.  9,  where  the 
Prophet  is  directed  to  take  unto  lum  wheat,  and 
barley,  and  beans,  and  lentiles,  and  millet  and 
fitches,  and  to  put  them  into  one  vessel,  and  to 
make  bread  thereof  for  himself.  All  the  grains 
enumerated  in  this  verse  continue  to  form  the 
chief  articles  of  diet  in  the  East  in  the  present 
day,  as  t)iey  appear  to  have  done  in  ancient  times. 
The  common  millet  is  cultivated  from  the  middle 
of  Europe  to  the  most  southern  part  of  India,  and 
is  sometimes  cultivated  in  England  on  account  of 
the  seeds  being  used  for  feeding  birds  and  poul- 
try.*^ But  the  gr^  is  usually  imported  into  this 
c<mntry  from  the  Mediterranean.    In  India  it  is 
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eolthrated  in  the  cold  weather,  that  is,  in  the 
same  season  with  wneat  and  barley,  and  is  an 
article  of  diet  with  the  inhabitants.  Hawng 
mentioned  the  extreme  points  where  this  grain 
is  caltivated,  it  is  hardly^  necessary  to  state  that 
it  is  produced   in  the  intermediate   coontries. 
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f41.    [Mill«t— FkBioiuD  miliaoeum.] 

Tonmefort  says  that  in  the  Isle  of  Samos  the  in- 
habitants, in  preparing  their  bread,  knead  together 
one  half  wheat  and  the  other  half  barley  and 
millet  mixed  together.  It  is  also  an  article  of 
diet  both  in  Persia  and  India,  and  is  so  univer^ 
sally  cultivated  in  the  East  as  one  of  their  smaller 
corn-grasses,  that  it  is  most  likely  to  be  the  kind 
alluded  to  in  the  passage  of  Ezekiel. 

MIL'LO.  This  word  denotes  *  fulness,'  and  is 
applied  to  a  mound  or  rampart,  probably  as  being 
filled  up  with  stones  or  earth.  Ilence  it  is  the 
name  given  to 

1.  Part  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  probably 
the  rampart  (2  Sam.  v.  9;  1  Kings  ix.  15,24; 
XL  27 ;  1  Cbron.  xi.  8  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  5). 

2.  The  fortress  in  Shechem.  *  All  the  men  of 
Shechem,  and  all  that  dwelt  in  the  house  of 
Millo ;'  that  is,  in  the  castle  or  citadel  (Judg.  ix. 
6,  20). 

MINISTER,  one  who  acts  as  the  less  or  in- 
ferior agent,  in  obedience  or  subservience  to 
another,  or  who  serves,  officiates,  &c,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  master  or  superior.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  term  is  appli^  to  Joshua  as  the 
minister  of  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv.  13),  and  to  Elisha 
as  the  minister  to  Elijah  (2  Kings  vi.  1 5).  Per- 
sons thus  designated  sometimes  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  their  principal,  as  did  Joshua  and  Elisha. 
The  word  is  applied  to  the  angels,  Ps.  ciii.  21 ; 
comp.  Ps,  civ.  4 ;  Heb.  i.  7 ;  and  also  to  the  Jews  in 
their  capacity  as  a  sacred  nation,  *  Men  shall  call 
you  the  ministers  of  our  God '  (Isa.  Ixi.  6)  j  and 
to  the  priests  (Jer.  xxxiii.  21 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  11; 
sly.  4 ;  Joel  i.  9).    In  the  New  Testament  the 


term  is  applied  to  Christian  teachers.  Acts  xiii. 
2 ;  Rom.  xv.  16 ;  and  to  Christ,  Heb.  viii.  2 ;  to 
the  collectors  of  the  Roman  tribute,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  divine  authority  of  political  govern- 
ment, *  they  are  God's  ministers.*  The  word  di- 
akonoSf  *  minister,'  is  applied  to  Christian  teachers, 
1  Cor.  iii.  5;  2  Cor.iii.  6;  vi.  4;  xi.  23;  1  Thess. 
iii.  2  ;  to  fiOse  teachers,  2  Cor.  xi.  15 ;  to  Christ, 
Rom.  XV.  8,  16 ;  Gal.  ii.  17 ;  to  heathen  magis- 
trates, Rom.  xiii.  4 ;  in  all  which  passages  it  has 
the  sense  of  a  minister,  assistant,  or  servant  in 
general,  as  in  Matt.  xx.  26 ;  but  it  means  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  minister,  *a  deacon,'  in  Philip.  1. 1 ; 
1  Tim.  iii  8,  12*  Another  word  similarly  ren- 
dered is  applied  to  Christian  ministers,  Luke  i.  2 ; 
Acts  XX vi.  16  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  1.  The  word  denotes, 
in  Luke  iv.  20,  the  attendant  in  a  synagogue  who 
handed  the  volume  to  the  reader,  and  retumed.it 
to  its  place.  In  Acts  xiii.  5  it  is  applied  to  '  Join 
whose  surname  was  Mark,*  in  his  capacity  as 
an  attendant  or  assistant  on  Barnabas  and  Saul. 
It  primarily  signifies  an  nnder-rower  on  board  a 
galley,  of  the  class  who  used  the  longest  oars,  and 
consequently  performed  the  severest  duty,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rower  npon  the  upper  bench 
of  the  three,  and  from  the  saAors  or  the  marines: 
hence  in  general  a  hand,  agent,  minister,  attend- 
ant, &C. 

MIN'NI.    [Armenia.] 

MIN'NITH,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the  Am- 
monites (Judg.  xi.  33),  celebrated  for  ^e  excel- 
lence of  its  wheat,  which  was  exported  to  the 
markets  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxviL  1 7).  It  still  existed 
in  the  age  of  Eusebius,  four  R.  miles  from  Hesh- 
bon,  on  the  road  to  Philadelphia. 

MINT  is  mentioned  in  Matt  xxiii.  23 :  'Woe 
unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  I  for 
ye  pay  tithe  of  mnt  and  anise  (properly  dill) 
and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law  ;*  and,  again,  in  Luke  u.  42 : 
*  But  woe  unto  you,  Pharisees !  for  ye  tithe  wiitl 
and  rue,  and  all  manner  of  herbs,  and  pass  over 
judgment  and  the  love  of  God :  these  ought  ye  to 
have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.' 
All  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  above  passages 
belong  to  the  smaller  ones  cultivated  in  gardens 
in  Europe,  and  which  usually  come  under  the 
denomination  of  sweet  herbs.  Lady  Calcott  in- 
quires whether  mint  was  one  of  the  bitter  herbs 
which  the  Israelites  ate  with  the  Paschal  Lamb; 
and  infers  the  probability  of  its  being  so  from  our 
own  practice  of  eating  lamb  with  mint  sauce. 
Dr.  Harris  arRues  that  mint,  anise,  and  cummin 
were  not  tithed,  and  that  the  Pharisees  only  paid 
tithes  of  these  plants  fh>m  an  overstrained  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  But,  in  the  article  Dill,  it 
may  be  seen  that  dill  was  tithed,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  herbs  mentioned  along  with  mint  The 
meaning,  therefore,  seems  to  be,  that  the  Pha- 
risees, while,  in  conibrmity  with  the  law,  they 
paid  these  minute  tithes,  neglected  the  most  im- 
portant moral  duties,--tnith.  Justice,  and  mercy; 
for  it  is  added, '  these  ouffht  ye  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  leave  the  other  undone.' 

The  species  of  mint  most  common  in  Syria  is 
Mentha  svlvestru,  found  by  Russell  at  Aleppo,  and 
mentioned  by  him  as  one  of  the  herbs  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  there.  It  also  occurs  in  Greece, 
Taurus,  Caucasoi,  the  Altai  Ran^,  and  as  flu*  as 
Cashmere,  whence  we  have  obtained  specimens. 
Mint  is  highly  esteemed  in  Eastern  ooontries. 
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■nd  apptrently  was  so  also  by  the  Jewi.  It  wag 
mach  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  as  Pliny  testifies. 
Diosoorides  also  mentions  it  as  usefiil  to  the  sto* 
mach,  and  pecoliarly  gratefol  as  a  condiment 
Mint  was  employed  by  the  ancients  in  the  pre- 
paration of  many  dishes. 

It  is  difficalt  to  determine  the  exact  species  or 
variety  of  mint  employ^  by  the  ancients.  There 
are  numerous  species  veiy  nearly  allied  to  one 
another.  They  osoally  grow  in  moist  situations, 
and  are  herbaceoos,  perennial,  of  powerftil  odour, 
esnecially  when  bruised,  and  hare  small  reddish- 
coloured  flowers,  arranged  in  spikes  or  whorls. 
The  taste  of  these  plants  is  bitter,  warm,  and 
pungent,  but  leaving  a  sensation  of  coolness  on 
the  tongue :  in  their  properties  the^  are  so  similar 
to  each  other,  that  either  in  medicine,  or  as  a  con- 
diment, one  species  may  safely  be  substituted  for 
another. 

MIRACLES.  God  sees  fit  to  carry  on  his 
common  operations  on  established  .and  uniform 
principles.  These  principles,  whether  relating  to 
the  physical  or  moral  world,  are  called  the  lawB 
of  nature.  And  by  the  laws  of  nature  the  most 
enlightened  philosophers  and  divines  have  under- 
stood tU  uniform  pla*  according  to  which,  or  the 
uniform  manner  in  which,  God  exerciset  hit  power 
throughout  the  created  universe. 

This  uniform  method  of  divine  operation  is 
evidently  conducive  to  the  most  Important  ends. 
It  manifests  the  immutable  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God,  and,  in  ways  too  many  to  be  here  speci- 
fied, promotes  the  welfiure  of  his  creatures. 
Without  the  influence  of  this  uniformity,  rational 
beings  would  have  no  effieetual  motive  to  effort, 
and  the  affiiirs  of  the  wiivenu,  intelligent  and  un- 
intelligent, would  be  in  a  state  of  totid  concision. 
And  this  general  feet  ma^  be  considered  as  a 
sufficient  reason  why  God,  m  the  common  course 
of  his  providence,  has  adopted  a  uniferm  method 
of  operation  in  preference  to  anr  other. 

But  if,  in  conducting  the  affidrs  of  his  great 
empire,  God  sees,  in  any  particular  case,  as  good 
a  resson  for  a  deviation  firom  this  uniform  order, 
as  there  is  generally  for  uniformity^  that  is,  if  the 
glory  of  his  attributes  and  the  good  of  his  crea- 
tures require  it — and  no  one  can  say  that  such  a 
case  may  not  occur — then,  unquestionably,  the 
unchangeable  God  will  cause  such  a  deviation ; 
in  other  words,  will  work  miradet. 

It  is  admitted  that  no  man,  apart  from  the 
knowledge  of  fects,  could  ever,  bv  mere  reason- 
ing, have  arrived  at  a  confident  belief,  that  the 
conjuncture  supposed  would  certainly  occur. 
But  to  us,  who  know  that  mankind  are  so  de- 
praved and  wretched,  and  that  the  efforts  of 
human  wisdom  to  obtun  relief  have  been  in  vain, 
the  importance  of  a  special  divine  interposition 
is  very  apparent  And  being  informed  what  the 
plan  is,  which  a  mercifiil  God  has  adopted  for 
our  recovery  to  holiness  snd  happiness,  and  being 
satisfied  that  this  plan,  so  perfectly  suited  to  the 
end  in  view,  could  never  have  been  discovered 
by  man,  and  never  executed,  except  by  a  divine 
dispensation  Involving  miracles,  we  conclude, 
that  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  miraculous 
dispensation  was  in  the  highest  degree  an  honour 
to  God  and  a  blessing  to  the  world.  The  mod^ 
which  God  has  chosen  to  impart  the  knowledge 
of  this  dispensation  to  man,  is  that  of  making  a 
revelation  to  a  number  of  individuals,  who  are  to 
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write  «nd  publish  it  for  tii#  benefit  of  te  worML 
This  revelation  to  individuals  js  made  in  such  a 
maantr  as  renders  it  certain  to  their  minds,  that 
the  revelation  is  /rom  God.  But  how  can  that . 
revelation  be  made  available  to  others?  It  will ' 
not  answer  the  purpose  for  those  who  reoeive  it 
merely  to  declare  that  God  has  made  such  a  re- 
velation to  them,  and  authorized  them  to  prodaim 
it  to  their  fellow-creatures.  For  how  shall  we 
know  that  they  are  not  deceivers?  Or,  if  their 
character  is  such  as  to  repel  any  suspicion  of  this 
kind,  how  shall  we  know  that  they  are  not  thrai- 
selves  deceived  ?  Have  we  not  a  rij^ht,  nay,  are 
we  not  bound  in  duty,  to  ask  for  evidence  of  the 
divine  authority  of  what  they  reveal  ?  But  what 
evidence  will  suffice?  Tl]«  reply  is  obvious. 
The  revelation,  in  order  to  be  of  use  to  ns,  as  it 
is  to  those  who  receive  it  directly  from  God,  must  I 
not  only  be  declared  by  them  to  us,  but  must 
have  a  divine  attestation.  In  other  words,  those 
who  declare  it  to  us  must  show,  by  some  inconte8^ 
able  proof,  that  it  iefrom  God.  Such  proof  is 
found  in  a  miracle.  I  f  an  event  takes  place  which 
we  know  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
we  at  once  recognise  it  as  the  special  act  of  him 
who  is  the  God  of  nature,  and  who  alone  can 
suspend  its  laws,  and  produce  efiects  in  another 
way.  The  evidence  of  a  direct  interposition  of 
God  ffiven  in  this  way  is  irresistible.  No  man, 
no  infidel,  could  witness  an  obvious  miracle,  with- 
out being  struck  with  awe,  and  recognising  ike 

oar  of  God, 

It  is  clear  that  no  event,  which  can  be  ac- 
counted for  on  natural  principles,  can  prove  a 
supernatural  interposition,  or  contain  a  divine 
attestation  to  the  truth  of  a  prophet's  claim.  But 
when  we  look  at  an  event  wnich  cannot  be  traced 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  is  clearly  above  them, 
such  as  the  burning  of  the  wood  upon  the  altar 
in  the  case  of  Elijah's  controversy  with  the  felse 
prophets,  or  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  conviction,  that  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  does,  by  such  a  miracle,  give 
his  testimony,  that  Elijah  is  his  prophet,  and  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  The  evidence  arising  from 
miracles  is  so  striking  and  conclusive^  that  there 
is  no  way  for  an  infidel  to  evade  it,  but  to  deny 
the  existence  of  miracles,  and  to  hold  that  all  the 
events  called  miraculous  may  be  accounted  for 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

Hume  arrays  uniform  experience  against  the 
credibility  of  miracles.  But  the  shallow  sophistry 
of  his  argument  has  been  fully  exposed  by  Camp- 
bell, Paley,  and  many  others.  We  inquire  what 
and  how  much  he  means  by  uniform  experience. 
Does  he  mean  his  own  experience  ?  But  because 
he  has  never  witnessed  a  miracle,  does  it  follow 
that  others  have  not  ?  Does  he  mean  the  uniform 
experience  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  But 
how  does  he  know  that  the  experience  of  a  smaller 
part  has  not  been  different  from  that  of  the 
greater  part  ?  Does  he  mean,  then,  the  uniform 
experience  of  all  mankind  in  all  ages?  How 
then  does  his  argument  stand  ?  He  undertakes 
to  prove  that  no  man  has  ever  witnessed  or  ex- 
penenoed  a  miracle,  and  his  real  argument  is, 
that  no  one  has  ever  witnessed  or  experienced  it 
In  other  words,  to  prove  that  there  has  never  been 
a  miracle,  he  auerte  that  there  never  has  been  a 
miracle.  This  is  the  nature  of  his  argument — 
an  example  of  begging  the  question,  which 
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of  Hmne's  logical  powers  would  never  haTe 
resorted  to,  hSi  it  uot  been  for  his  enmity  to 
rtsligion.  # 

The  miraculoBS  events  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, particularly  those  which  took  place  in  the 
times  of  Moses  and  Christ,  have  all  the  marks 
which  are  necessary  to  prove  them  to  have  been 
matters  of  fact,  and  worthy  of  full  credit,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  feats  of  jugglers  and 
impostors.  This  has  been  shown  T«ry  satisAic- 
torily  by  Leslie,  Paley,  Douglas,  and  many 
others.  These  miracles  took  place  in  the  most 
public  manner,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  wit- 
nesses ;  so  that  there  was  opportunity  to  subject 
them  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny.  Good  men 
and  bod  men  were  able  and  disposed  to  examine 
them  thoroughly,  and  to  prove  them  to  have  been 
impostures,  if  they  had  been  so. 

A  large  number  of  men,  of  unquestionable 
honesty  and  intelligence,  constantly  affirmed  that 
the  miracles  took  place  before  their  eyes.  And 
some  of  these  original  witnesses  wrote  and  pub- 
lished histories  of  the  facts,  in  the  places  where 
they  were  alleged  to  have  occurred,  and  near  the 
time  of  their  occurrence.  In  these  histories  it 
was  openly  asserted  that  the  miracles,  as  de- 
scribeo,  were  publicly  known  and  acknowledged 
to  have  taken  place;  and  this  no  one  took  upon 
him  to  contradict,  or  to  question.  Moreover, 
many  persons  who  stood  forth  as  witnesses  of 
these  miracles  passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dan- 
gers, and  sufferings,  in  attestation  of  the  accounts 
Siey  delivered,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  their 
belief  of  the  truth  of  those  accounts;  and,  from 
the  same  motive,  they  voluntariljr  submitted  to 
new  rules  of  conduct ;  while  nothing  like  this  is 
true  respecting  any  other  pretended  miracles. 

It  has  been  a  long  agitated  question,  whether 
miracles  have  ever  been  wrought,  or  can  be  con- 
sistently supposed  to  be  wrought,  by  apotiaU 
apiritt. 

It  is  sufficient  to  lay  here,  that  it  would  be 
evidently  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  God 
to  empower  or  to  suffer  wicked  beings  to  work 
miracles  in  nt^port  offaUehood,  And  if  wicked 
spirits  in  the  time  of  Christ  bad  power  to  produce 
preternatural  effects  upon  the  minds  or  bodies  of 
men,  and  if  those  effects  are  to  be  ranked  among 
real  miracles  (which,  however,  we  do  not  affirm), 
still  the  end  of  miracles  is  not  contravened. 
For  those  very  operations  of  evil  spirits  were 
under  the  control  of  divine  providence,  and  were 
made  in  two  ways  to  subserve  the  cause  of  Christ 
First;  they  furnished  an  occasion,  as  doubtless 
they  were  designed  to  do,  for  Christ  to  show  his 
power  over  evil  spirits,  and,  by  his  superior 
miracles,  to  give  a  new  proof  of  his  Messiahship. 
Secondly  ;  the  evil  spints  themselves  were  con- 
strained to  give  their  testimony,  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ,  the  Holv  One  of  Israel. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  miraculous  dispeosar 
tion  ceased,  we  can  only  remark,  that  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  which  belonged  pre-emi- 
nently to  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and,  in  inferior 
degrees,  to  many  other  Christians  in  the  apostolic 
age,  subsided  gradually.  After  the  great  object 
of  supernatural  works  was  accomplished  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  with  all 
its  sacred  truths,  and  its  diyinely  appointed  in- 
stitutions, during  the  life  of  Cbrist  and  his 
apostles,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  further 
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oecation  for  miracles,  and  no  satlsfiictory  vn- 
dence  that  they  actually  occurred. 

MIR'IAM  {bitttfmess),  sister  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  watched 
her  infant  brother  when  exposed  on  the  Nile ;  in 
which  case  she  was  probably  ten  or  twelve  years 
old  at  the  time  (Exod.  ii.  4,  sq.).  When  the 
Israelites  left  Egypt,  Miriam  naturally  became 
the  leading  woman  among  them.  She  is  called 
*  a  prophetess'  (Exod.  xv.  20).  After  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea,  she  led  the  music,  dance, 
and  song,  with  which  the  women  celebrated  their 
deliverance  (Exod.  xv.  20-22).  The  arrival  of 
Moses'  wife  in  the  camp  seems  to  have  created 
in  her  an  unseemly  dreaa  of  losing  her  influence 
and  positron,  and  led  her  into  complaints  of  and 
dangerous  reflections  upon  Moses,  in  which  Aaron 
joined.  For  this  she  was  smitten  with  leprosy, 
and,  although  healed  at  the  intercession  of  Moses, 
was  excluded  for  seven  days  from  the  camp 
(Num.  xii. ;  Dent.  xxiv.  9).  Her  death  took 
place  in  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year  after 
the  Exodus,  at  the  encampment  of  Kadesh-bamea 
(Num.  XX.  1),  where  her  sepulchre  was  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  time  of  Eusebius. 

MIRROR  (Exod.  xxxviii.  8;  Job  xxxti.  8). 
In  the  first  of  these  passages  the  mirrors  in  the 
possession  of  the  women  of  the  Israelites,  when 
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they  quitted  Esypt,  are  described  as  being  of 
brass ;  for  '  the  laver  of  brass,  and  the  fbot  of  it,' 
are  made  from  them.  In  the  second,  the  drma- 
ment  is  compared  to '  a  molten  mirror.'  In  fact, 
all  the  mirrors  used  in  ancient  times  were  of 
metal ;  and  as  those  of  the  Hebrew  women  in 
the  wilderness  were  brought  out  of  Egypt,  they 
were  doubtless  of  the  same  kind  as  those  whicli 
have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  that  country, 
and  many  of  which  now  exist  in  our 


and  collections  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  These 
are  of  mixed  metals,  diiefly  copper,  most  care- 
fully wrought  and  highly  polished ;  and  so  ad- 
mirably did  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  succeed 
in  the  composition  of  metals,  that  this  substitute 
for  our  modem  looking-glass  was  susceptible  of 
a  lustre  which  has  even  been  partially  revived 
at  the  present  day  in  some  of  those  discovered  at 
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Thebes,  tho^h  buried  in  the  earth  fbr  go  maiiT 
centuries.  The  mirror  itself  was  neariy  roand, 
and  was  inserted  in  a  handle  of  wood,  stone,  or 
metal,  the  form  of  which  varied  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  owner. 

MISH'AEL,  one  of  the  three  companions  of 
Daniel,  who  were  cast  into  the  burning  furnace 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  were  miraculously  de- 
liyered  from  it  (Dan.  iii.  13-30).  The  Chaldsean 
name  was  Meshech  (Dan.  i.  7^ 

MISH'PAT,  a  fountain  in  Kadesh  [see  Kjl- 
dbsh]. 

MIS'REPHOTH-MA'IM,  a  place  or  district 
near  Sidon  (Josh.  xi.  8;  xiii.  G).  The  name 
means  '  burnings  of  water,'  which  Kimchi  under^ 
stands  of  warm  baths;  but  more  probably  it 
means  burnings  by  or  beside  the  water — either 
lime-lulns  or  smiting  furnaces  situated  near 
water. 

MITE,  a  small  piece  of  money,  two  of  which 
DUide  a  quadrans — four  of  the  latter  being  equal 
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to  the  Roman  as.  The  as  was  of  less  weight  and 
value  in  later  than  in  early  times.  Its  original 
value  was  3*4  &rthings,  and  afterwards  2}  far- 
things. The  latter  was  its  value  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  the  mite  being  one-eighth  of  that 
sum,  was  little  more  than  one-rourth  of  an 
English  farthing.  It  was  the  smallest  coin 
known  to  the  Hebrews  (Luke  xii.  59). 

MITH'CAH,  one  of  the  encampments  of  the 
Israelites  [Wandering]. 

MITYLE'NE,  the  capital  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos, 
in  the  JEgean  Sea,  about  seven  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  opposite  point  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. It  was  a  well-built  town,  but  unwholesomely 
situated.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Pittacus, 
Theophanes,  Theophrastus,  Sappho,  Alcsus,  and 
Diophanes.  St.  Paul  touched  at  Mitylene  in  his 
voyage  ftx>m  Corinth  to  Judsa  (Acts  xx.  14). 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  Christian  church  was 
established  at  this  place  in  the  apostolic  age.  No 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  ecclesiastical  history 
until  a  late  period ;  and  in  the  second  century 
heathenism  was  so  rife  in  Mitylene  that  a  man 
was  annually  sacrificed  to  Dionysus.  In  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  we, 
however,  find  bishops  of  Mitylene  present  at 
several  councils.  Mitylene  still  exists,  and  has 
given  its  name,  in  the  form  of  Mytilni,  to  the 
whole  island ;  but  it  is  now  a  place  of  no  im- 
portance. 

MIZ'PAH.  The  word  signifies  a  watch-toufer, 
and  is  the  name  of  several  towns  and  places  in 
lofty  situations,  whether  furnished  with  a  watch- 
tower  or  not 

1.  MIZPAH,  a  town  or  city  in  Gilead  (Judg. 
X.  17;  xi.  11,  34 ;  Hos.  v.  1).  The  phice  origi- 
nated in  the  heap  of  stones  set  up  by  Laban,  and  to 
which  he  gave  his  name  (Gen.  xxxi.  49).    Some 
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oonibond  this  with  the  Mizpeh  of  Gilead  hi 
Judg.  xi.  29 ;  but  it  is  better  todistinguish  them 
[MiZPEH  3].  • 

2.  MIZPAH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  where  the 
people  were  wont  to  convene  (Josh,  xviii.  26; 
Judg.  XX.  1,  3 ;  xxi.  1 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  5-16 ;  x.  17, 
sq. ).  It  was  afterwards  fortified  by  Asa,  to  pro- 
tect the  borders  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (1 
Kings  XV.  22 ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  6).  In  later  times 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  governor  under  the 
Chaldseans  (Jer.  xl.  6,  sq. ;  comp.  Neh.  iii.  7, 15, 
19).  Its  position  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture or  by  Josephus ;  but  it  could  not  have  been 
fkr  from  Raman,  since  lung  Asa  fortified  it  iHth 
materials  taken  from  that  jplace ;  and  that  it  was 
situated  on  an  elevated  spot  is  clear  from  its  name. 
Neby  Samwil,  a  poor  village  seated  upon  the 
summit  of  an  elevated  ridge  about  four  and  a  half 
miles  N.N.W.  from  Jerusalem,  is  supposed  to 
correspond  with  the  position  of  Mizi«h. 

MIZTEH.  This  name  has  the  same  meanine 
and  application  as  Mizpah,  and  is  borne  by  severu 
places  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

1.  MIZPEH,  a  town  in  the  plains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  38).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify  it 
with  a  place  which,  in  their  time,  bore  the  name 
of  Mapha,  on  the  borders  of  Eleutheropolis  south- 
ward, on  the  road  to  ^lia  or  Jerusalem. 

2.  MIZPEH,  the  place  more  usually  called 
Mizpah,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  is  once  called 
Mbpeh  (Josh,  xviii.  26)  [Mizpah  2]. 

3.  MIZPEH  OF  GILEAD,  through  or  by 
which  Jephthah  passed  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Am- 
monites (Judg.  XI.  29).  Some  think  it  the  same 
with  Mizpah  1 ;  and  it  is  possibly  the  same  with 
the  Ramath-mizpeh  of  Josh,  xiii  26. 

4.  MIZPEH,  a  valley  in  the  region  of  Lebanon 
(Josh,  xi  8 ;  oomp.  xi  3). 

MIZ'RAIM,  or  land  of  Mizraik,  the  name 
by  which,  in  Scripture,  Egypt  is  generally  desig- 
nated, apparently  firom  its  having  been  peopl^ 
by  Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.).  Tliis 
ancient  title  is  still  preserved  in  Misr,  the  exist- 
ing Arabic  name  of  the  country  [Egypt]. 

MNA'SON,  an* old  disciple,' with  whom  St 
Paul  lodged  when  at  Jerusalem  in  aj>.  58  (Acts 
xxi.  16).  He  seems  to  have  been  a  native  oi 
Cyprus,  but  an  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem,  like 
Joses  and  Barnabas.  Some  think  that  he  was 
converted  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  while  at  Cyprus 
(Acts  xiii.  9) ;  but  the  designation  '  an  old  dis- 
ciple,' has  more  generally  induced  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  converted  by  Jesus 'himself,  and  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  seventy. 

MOAB,  son  of  Lot  and  his  eldest  daughter 
(Geu.  xix.  30-38).  He  was  bom  about  the  same 
time  with  Isaac,  and  became  the  founder  of  the 
Moabites. 

MCXABITES,  a  tribe  descended  from  Moab  the 
son  of  Lot,  and  consequently^  related  to  the  He- 
brews (Gen.  xix.  37).  Previous  to  the  exodus  ot 
the  latter  from  Egypt,  the  former,  after  expelling 
the  original  inhabitants,  called  Emims  (Gen.  xit. 
5 ;  Dent,  ii  1 1),  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
region  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan, 
as  fkr  north  as  the  river  Jabbok.  But  the  north- 
em,  and  indeed  the  finest  and  best,  portion  of  the 
territory,  uiz,  that  extending  from  the  Jabbok  to 
the  Arnon,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Amorites,  who  founded  there  one  of  their  kins^ 
doms,  with  Heshbon  for  its  capital  (Num.  xxi. 
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26).  Og  had  established  another  at  Biahaa. 
Hence  at  the  time  of  the  exodas  the  Talley  and 
river  Arnon  cons^tnted  the  northern  boundary  of 
Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13;  Judg.  xi.  18).  As  the 
Hebrews  advanced  in  order  to  take  possession  of 
Canaan,  they  did  not  enter  the  pro^r  territory  of 
the  Moabites  (Dent.  ii.  9 ;  Judg.  xi.  18),  but  con- 
quered the  kingdom  of  the  Amorites  (a  Canaan- 
itish  tribe),  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Moab ;  whence  the  western  part,  lying  along  the 
Jordan,  frequently  occurs  under  the  name  of 
'plains  of  Moab'  (Dent  i.  5;  xxix.  1).  The 
Moabites,  fearing  the  numbers  that  were  march- 
ing around  them,  showed  them  at  least  no  kind- 
nefs  (Dent  xxiii.  3) ;  snd  their  king  (Balak) 
hired  Balaam  to  utter  prophetic  curses,  wluch, 
however,  were  converteMl  into  blessings  in  his 
mouth  (Num.  xii.  sq.).  The  Gadites  now  took 
possession  of  the  northern  portion  of  this  terri- 
tory, which  the  Amorites  had  wrested  from  the 
Moabites,  and  established  themselves  there ;  while 
the  Reubeuites  settled  in  the  southern  part  (Num. 
xxxii.  34;  comp.  Josh,  xiii.,  which,  however, 
differs  somewhat  in  the  designation  of  particular 
towns> 

We  see  the  first  hostilities  breaking  out  in  the 
beginning  of  the  period  of  the  Judg^es,  when  the 
Hebrews  had  been  for  a  lon^  time  tnbutary  to  the 
Moabites,  but  threw  off  their  yoke  under  Ehud 
(Judg.  iii.  12-30).  Towards  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod, however,  peace  and  friendship  were  restored, 
mutual  honours  were  reciprocated  (as  the  history 
of  Ruth  shows),  and  Moab  appears  often  to  have 
afforded  a  place  of  refuge  to  outcasts  and  emi- 
grant Hebrews  (Ruth  i.  1 ;  oomp.  1  Sam.  xxii. 
3,  4 ;  Jer.  xl.  II ;  Isa.  xvL  2>  After  Saul  had 
waged  successful  war  against  them  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
47),  David  made  them  tributary  (2  Sam.  viii.  2, 
12;  xxiii.  20).  The  right  to  levy  this  tribute 
seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  Israel  after  the 
division  of  the  kingdom ;  for  upon  the  death  of 
Ahab  (abq^B.c.  896),  they  refused  to  pay  the 
customary  tribute  of  100,000  lambs  and  as  many 
rams  (2  Kings  i.  1 ;  iii.  4;  comp.  Isa.  xvi.  I). 
Jehoram  (b.c.  896),  in  alliance  with  Judah  and 
Edom,  sought  indeed  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
subjection.  The  invadinff  anny,  after  having 
been  preserved  from  perishing  by  thirst  through 
the  intervention  of  Elisha,  defeated  the  Moabites 
and  ravaged  the  country ;  but,  through  the  strange 
conduct  of  the  king,  in  offering  up  in  sacrifice 
his  son  [Mesha],  were  induced  to  retire  without 
oompleting  the  object  of  the  expedition.  The 
Moabites  deeply  resented  the  part  which  the  king 
of  Judah  took  in  this  invasion,  and  ibrmed  a 
powerful  confederacy  with  the  Ammonites,  Edom- 
ites,  and  others,  who  marched  in  great  foroe  into 
Judaa,  and  formed  their  camp  at  Engedi,  where 
they  fell  out  among  themselves  and  destroyed 
each  other,  through  the  special  interposition  of 
Providence  in  favour  of  Jehoshaphat  and  his 
people  (2  Kings  iii.  4,  sq. ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xx. 
1-30)  [Elisha  ;  Jehobax  ;  Jehoshaphat]. 
Under  Jehoash  (b.c.  849)  we  see  them  undertake 
incursions  into  the  kingdom  ot  Israel,  and  carry 
on  offensive  war  against  it  (2  Kings  xiii.  20). 

Though  the  snbMquent  history  of  Israel  often 
mentions  the  Moabites,  yet  it  is  silent  respecting 
a  circumstance  which,  in  relation  to  one  passage, 
is  of  the  ffreatest  importance,  namely,  the  re-oon- 
qnest  of  the  territory  between  the  Arnon  and  the 
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Jabbok,  which  was  wrested  from  the  Moabites  by 
the  Amorites,  and  afterwards  of  the  territory  pos- 
sessed by  the  tribes  of  Keuben  and  Gad.  This 
territory  in  general  we  see,  according  to  Isa.  xvi., 
in  the  possession  of  the  Moabites  agun.  Even 
Seii^  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Edomites,  seems 
likewise,  from  Isa.  xvi.  1,  to  have  belonged  to 
them,  at  least  for  a  time.  The  most  natural  sup- 
position is,  that,  after  the  carrying  away  of  those 
tribes  into  captivity,  the  Moabites  occupied  their 
territory ;  as  it  is  expressly  stated  (Jer.  xlix.  1-5) 
that  the  Amorites  intruded  themselves  into  the 
territory  of  the  captive  Gadites,  as  the  Edomites 
did  in  respect  to  the  Jews  at  a  later  period. 

Still  later,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  see  the 
Moabites  acting  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Chal- 
dseans  (2  Kinn  xxiv.  2),  and  beholding  with 
malicious  satimction  the  destruction  of  a  kindred 
people  (Ezek.  xxv.  8-11);  yet,  according  to  an 
account  in  Josephus  {Antiq,  x.  9.  7),  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  made  war 
upon  them,  and  subdued  them,  together  with  tho 
Ammonites^  five  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

That  continual  wars  and  contentions  must  have 
created  a  feeling  of  national  hostility  between  the 
Hebrews  and  me  Moabites,  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived. This  feeling  manifested  itself  on  the  part 
of  the  Hebrews,  sometimes  in  bitter  proverbs* 
sometimes  in  the  denu'iciations  of  the  prophets; 
on  tiie  part  of  the  M  oebites  in  proud  boastings 
and  expressions  of  coiitempt  (Isa.  xvi.  6). 

Among  the  prophecies,  however,  that  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxil-xxiv.)  is  above  all  remarkable,  in 
which  this  ancient  prophet  (who  withal  was  not 
an  Israelite),  hired  by  Moab  to  curse,  is  impelled 
by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  blws  Israel,  and  to  an- 
nounce the  ftiture  destruction  of  Moab  by  ft 
mighty  hero  in  Israel  (Num.  xxiv.  17).  The 
destruction  of  the  Moabites  for  their  scorn  and 
contempt  of  Israel  is  predicted  by  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Amos,  and  Zephauiah.  • 

After  the  exile  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  two  nations  had  found  place  by  means  of 
intermarriages  (Ezra  ix.  1,  sq. ;  Neh.  xiii.  1^ 
which,  however,  were  dissolved  by  the  theocratie 
zeal  of  Ezra.  The  last  (chronologically)  notice 
of  the  Moabites  which  occurs  in  &$riptnre  is  in 
Dan.  xi.  41,  which  contains  an  obscure  intimation 
of  the  escape  of  the  Moabites  from  the  overthrow 
with  which  neighbouring  countries  would  be 
visited  (Antiq.  xiii.  15).  Thenceforth  their 
name  is  lost  under  that  of  the  Arabians,  as  was 
also  the  case  with  Ammon  and  Edom.  Until  of 
late  the  accounts  of  the  territory  of  Moab  are  un- 
commonly meagre,  but  within  these  few  years  it 
has  been  explored  by  various  travellers,  who 
have  shed  a  new  light  on  the  topography  of  this 
region. 

Prom  their  researches  we  learn  that  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  which  lay  to  the  east  and  south- 
east of  Judtea,  and  which  bordered  on  the  east, 
north-east,  and  partly  on  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  soil  is  rather  more  diversified  than  that 
of  Ammon ;  and,  where  the  desert  and  plains  of 
salt  have  not  encroached  upon  its  borders,  of 
e<inal  fiertility.  There  are  manifest  and  abundant 
signs  of  its  ancient  importance.  The  whole  of  the 
piams  are  covered  with  Ihe  sites  of  towns  on  every 
eminence  or  spot  convenient  fbr  the  construction 
of  one;  and  as  the  land  is  capable  of  rich  o«lt^ 
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▼ation,  there  can  be  no  doaM  that  the  oovntrj,  now 
so  deserted,  once  presented  a  eontinued  picture  of 
plenty  and  fertility.  The  form  of  fields  is  still 
visible,  and  there  are  remains  of  Roman  hishways 
which  are  in  some  places  completely  paveo,  *and 
on  which  there  are  milestones  of  tne  Umes  of 
Trajan,  Marcos  Aurelius,  and  SeToms,  with  the 
numbers  of  the  miles  legible  npon  them.  Wher- 
eyer  any  spot  is  cultiyated  the  com  is  Inxnriant ; 
and  the  fre<|aency  and  almost,  in  man^  instances, 
the  close  yicinity  of  the  sites  of  ancient  towns, 
prove  that  the  popolation  of  the  country  was  for- 
merly proportioned  to  its  fertility.  It  was  in  its 
state  of  highest  prosperity  that  the  prophets  fore- 
told that  the  cities  of  Moab  should  become  deso- 
late, without  any  to  dwell  in  them ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  althoag;h  the  sites,  ruins,  and 
names  of  many  ancient  <uties  of  Moab  can  be 
traced,  not  one  of  them  exists  at  the  present  day 
as  tenanted  by  man.  The  argument  for  the  in- 
spiration of  the  sacred  reconU  deducible  from 
tnis,  among  other  fiiots  of  the  same  kind,  is  pro- 
duced with  considerable  force  by  Dr.  Keith  in 
his  work  on  Prophecy. 

MOLE  (choUdf  I^T.  xi.  29,  in  our  'Version 
I  teasel  *).  Although  the  similarity  of  sound  in 
names  is  an  unsafe  ground  to  depend  upon  when 
it  is  applied  to  specific  animals,  still,  the  Hebrew 
■  and  Syriao  appearing  likennse  to  imply  creeping 
,  into,  creeping  underneath  by  burrowmg— charac- 
teristics most  obvious  in  m')les — and  ue  Arabic 
denomination  being  undoubted,  choUd  may  be 
assumed  to  indicate  the  above  animaL  This  con- 
clusion is  the  more  to  be  relied  on  as  the  animal 
is  rather  common  in  Syria,  and  in  some  places 
abundant  Zoologists  have  considered  the  par- 
ticular species  to  be  the  Talpa  Europaa,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  common  mole,  is  so  well 
known  as  not  to  require  a  more  particular  de- 
scription. The  andents  represented  the  mole  to 
have  no  eyes:  which  sssertion  later  scientific 
writers  believed  they  had  disproved  by  showing 
our  sp<K»es  to  be  possMsed  of  these  organs,  though 
exceedingly  smaU.  Nevertheless,  recent  observa- 
tions have  proved  that  a  snecies,  in  other  respects 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  be  oistinguished  from  the 
common,  is  totally  destitute  of  eyes.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  Italy,  and  probably  extends  to  the  East, 
instead  of  the  Europcta,  Moles  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
Rodent  order,  whereof  all  the  families  and  genera 
are  provided  with  stroi^  incisor  teeth,  like  rats 
and  squirrels,  and  tfaererore  intended  for  subsist- 
ing chiefly  on  grain  and  nuts :  they  are  on  the 
contrary  suppli^  with  a  great  number  of  small 
teeth,  to  the  extent  of  twenty-two  in  each  jaw — 
indicating  a  partial  regimen ;  for  they  feed  on 
worms,  larvsB,  and  under-ground  insects,  as  well 
as  on  roots,  and  thus  belong  to  the  insectivorous 
order :  which  brings  the  application  of  the  name 
somewhat  nearer  to  carnivora  and  its  received 
interpretation  *  weasel.' 

MOOLOCH,  or  rather  Moubch,  is  chiefly  found 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  national  gocl  of  the 
Ammonites,  to  whom  children  were  sacrificed  by 
fire.  There  is  some  difliculty  in  ascertaining  at 
what  period  the  Israelites  became  acquainted  with 
,  this  idolatry ;  yet  various  reasons  render  it  pro- 
,  babie  that  it  was  before  tke  time  of  Solomon,  the 
date  usually  assigned  for  its  introduction.  Never- 
theless,  it  is  for  the  first  time  diiecUy  slated  that 
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Seieimm  ereeCed  a  high-plaoe  for  Moleeh  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (1  fengs  xi  7) ;  and  fipom  that 
period  his  worslup  oontinned  nainfierruptedly 
there,  or  in  Tophet,  in  the  vaUey  of  Hinnom, 
until  Josiah  defiled  both  places  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
10,  13).  Jehoahaz,  however,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Josiah,  again  '  did  what  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Jehovah,  according  to  all  that  his  fkthers 
had  done '  (2  Kings  xxiiL  32).  The  same  broad 
condemnation  is  made  against  the  succeeding 
kings,  Jehoiakim,  Jehmachin,  and  Zedekiah; 
and  Esekiel,  writing  during  the  captivity,  say^ 
*  Do  you,  by  offering  your  gifts,  and  by  making 
your  sons  pass  through  the  fire,  pollute  yourselves 
with  all  your  idols  until  thi»  day,  and  shall  I  be 
en<}uired  of  by  yon  T  (xx.  31).  After  the  resto- 
ratiott,  all  traces  of  this  idolatry  disappear. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  explain  the  terms  in 
which  the  act  of  sacrificing  children  is  described 
in  the  Old  Testament  so  as  to  make  them  mean  a 
mere  passing  between  two  fires,  without  any  risk 
of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  pdrification.  This 
theory— which  owes  its  origin  to  a  desire  in  some 
Rabbins  to  lessen  the  mass  of  evidence  which 
their  own  history  offers  of  the  perverse  idolatries 
of  the  Jews— is  effectually  declared  untenable  by 
such  passages  as  Ps.  cvi.  38 ;  Jer.  vii.  31 ;  Esek. 
xvi.  20 ;  xxiii.  37 ;  the  last  two  of  which  maj 
also  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  victims  were 
slaughtered  before  they  were  burnt 

MONET.  This  term  is  used  to  denote  what- 
ever commodity  the  inhabitants  of  any  country 
may  have  agreed  or  are  compelled  to  receive  as 
an  equivalent  for  their  labour,  and  in  exchange 
for  other  commodities. 

Different  commodities  have  been  used  as  money 
in  the  primitive  state  of  society  in  all  countries, 
such  as  skins,  cattie,  com,  dried  fish,  sugar,  and 
salt  A  longperiod  of  time  must  have  intervened 
between  the  first  introduction  of  the  precious  me- 
tals into  commerce^  and  their  becoming  genially 
used  as  money.  The  peculiar  qualitfes  which  so 
eminentiy  fit  them  for  this  purpose  would  only  be 
ffradually  discovered.  They  would  probably  be 
first  introduced  in  their  gross  and  unpurified  state. 
A  sheep,  an  ox,  a  certain  quantity  of  com,  or  any 
other  article,  would  afterwards  be  bartered  or  ex- 
changed for  pieces  of  gold  or  silver  in  bars  or 
ingots,  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  formerly 
have  been  exchanged  for  iron,  copper,  cloth,  or 
anything  else.  The  merchants  would  soon  be|^n 
to  estimate  their  proper  value,  and,  in  effecting 
exchanges,  would  first  agree  upon  the  quality  of 
the  metal  to  be  given,  and  tiien  the  quantity 
which  its  possessor  had  become  bound  to  pay 
would  be  ascertabed  by  wMght  This,  aecorcUug 
to  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  precious  metals  were  originally  exchanged 
in  Greece  and  Italy.  The  same  practice  is  still  i 
observed  in  different  countries.  In  many  parts 
of  China  and  Abyssinia  the  value  of  ffolid  and 
silver  is  always  ascertained  by  weight  Iron  was 
the  first  money  of  the  Tjioedirmonians,  and  copper 
of  the  Romans. 

In  the  sacred  writings  there  is  frequent  men- 
tion of  gold,  silver,  and  brass»  sums  of  money, 
purchases  made  with  money,  current  money,  and 
money  of  a  certain  weight  Indeed,  the  money  of 
Scripture  is  all  estimated  by  weight  '  Al — ^ — 
weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver  which  he  had 
in  the  andienoe  of  the  sons  of  Heti^  four  h 
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ihekels  of  silver,  eoirent  money  with  the  m«r- 
<»bant '  (Gen.  zziii.  1 9).  The  brethren  of  Joeeph 
carried  back  into  Egypt  the  money  *  in  full 
weight'  -which  they  had  fonnd  in  their  sacks 
(Gen.  xliii.  21),  (See  also  Gen.  xxiy.  22:  Jer. 
zxxii.  9 ;  Amos  'viii.  5 ;  Dent  xxy.  13).  It  was 
customary  for  tiie  Jews  to  have  scales  attached  to 
their  girdles  for  weighing  the  gold  and  silver  they 
received ;  bnt  the  Canaanites  carried  them  in  their 
hands. 

There  u  no  direct  allusion   in   tA   sacred 
writings  to  coined  money  as  beloDcing  to  the 
Jewish  nation*    In  Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  Jacob  is  said 
to  have  bought  a  part  of  a  field  '  for  an  hundred 
pieces  of  money ;'  and  the  friends  of  Job  are  said 
to  have  given  him  each  *  a  piece  of  money '  (Job 
xlii.  1 1).  The  term  in  the  original  is  kesitotk,  and 
is  by  some  thought  to  denote  '  sheep '  or  '  lamb ;' 
by  others  a  kind  of  money  having  the  impression 
of  a  sheep  or  lamb ;  and  by  others  again  a  purse 
of  money.    The  most  correct  translation  may  be 
presumed  to  be  that  which  favours  the  idea  of  a 
piece  of  money*  bearing  some  stamp  or  mark 
indicating  that  it  was  of  the  value  of  a  sheep  or 
Iamb.    Maurice,  in  his  Antiquities  of  India  (voL 
vii.),  bears  testimony  to  the  fiict  that  the  earliest 
coins  were  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an  ox  or 
sheep.  In  the  Britbh  Museum  there  is- a  specimen 
of  the  original  Roman  As,  the  surfkce  of  which  is 
nearly  the  size  of  a  brick,  with  the  figure  of  a  bull 
impressed  upon  it    Other  devices  would  suggest 
themselves  to  different  nations  as  arising  out  of, 
or  connected  with,  particular  places  or  drcnm- 
stances,  as  the  Babylonish  lion,  iEgina's  tortoise, 
BcBotia's  shield,  the  lyre  of  Mitylene,  the  wheat 
of  Metapontnm.    Religion  would  also  at  an  early 
period  claim  to  be  distinguished,  and  accordingly 
the  effigies  of  Juno,  Diana,  Ceres,  Jove,  Hercules, 
Apollo,  Bacchus,  Pluto,  Neptune,  and  many  other 
of  the  heathen  deities  are  fbtmd  impressed  upon 
the  early  coins.    The  Jews,  however,  were  the 
worshippers  of  the  one  only  true  God ;  idolatry 
was  strictly  forbidden  in  their  law ;  and  there- 
fore their  shekel  never  bore  a  head,  but  was 
impressed  simply  with  the  almond  rod  and  the 
pot  of 
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The  first  Boman  coinage  took  place,  according 
to  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat.  xxxiii.  3),  m  the  reisn  of 
Servius  TuUins,  about  550  years  before  Christ ; 
but  it  was  not  until  Alexander  of  Macedon  had 
subdued  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  Julius  Cesar 
had  consolidated  the  Roman  empire,  that  the 
image  of  a  living  ruler  was  permitted  to  be 
stamped  upon  the  coins.  Previous  to  that  period 
heroes  and  deities  alone  gave  currency  to  the 
money  of  imperial  Rome. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  is  represented 
to  have  granted  to  Simon Maccabseus  the  privilege 
of  coining  money  in  Judaea  (1  Mace.  zv.  6).  Tins 


18  CQBsidtMd  to  be  the  first  mention  of  Hebrew 
money,  properly  so  called.  It  consisted  of  shekels 
and  demi-shekels,  the  third  part  of  a  shekel,  and 
the  quarter  of  a  diekel,  of  silver. 

From  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar,  who  first  struck 
a  living  portrait  on  his  coins,  the  Roman  coins 
run  in  a  continued  succession  of  so-called  Cssars, 
their  queens  and  crown-princes,  from  about  b.c. 
48  down  to  Romulus  Augustulus,  emperor  of 
the  West,  who  was  dethroned  by  Odoacer  about 
AJ>.  475. 

After  its  subjugation  by  Rome  much  foreign 
mone^r  found  its  way  into  the  land  of  Jud«a. 
The  piece  of  tribute  money,  or  coin  mentioned  in 
Luke  XX.  24,  as  presented  to  our  Saviour,  bore  the 
ima^  and  superscription  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
and  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  large  qnantity 
of  Roman  coidPwas  at  that  time  iu  circulation 
throughout  Judaea. 

MONEY  CHANGERa    It  is  mentioned  by 
Volney  that  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Turkey,  when 
any  considerable  payments  are  to  be  made,  an 
agent  of  exchange  is  sent  for,  who  counts  paras 
by  thousands,  rejects  pieces  of  false  money,  and 
weighs  all  the  sequins  either  separately  or  toge- 
ther.   It  has  hence  been  suggested  that  the  *  cur- 
rent money  with  the  merc£int,'  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (Gen.  xxiii.  16),  might  have  been  such 
as  was  approved  of  by  competent  judges  whose 
business  it  was  to  detect  fraudulent  money  if 
offered  in  payment    It  appears  that  there  were 
bankers  or  mone^-changers  in  Judea,  who  made 
a  trade  of  receiving  money  in  deposit  and  paying 
interest  for  it  (Matt  xxv.  27).    ^me  of  them 
had  even  established  themselves  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (xxi.  12),  where 
they  were  in  the  practice  of  exchanging  one  spe- 
cies of  money  for  another.    Persons  who  came 
from  a  distance  to  worship  at  Jerusalem  would 
naturally  bring  with  them  the  money  current  in 
their  respective  districts,  and  it  might  therefore 
be  a  matter  of  convenience  for  themio  get  this 
money  exchanged  at  the  door  of  the  temple  for 
that  which  was  current  in  Jerusalem,  and  upon 
their  departure  to  receive  again  that  species  of; 
money  which  circulated  m  the  districts  to  which  ; 
they  were  journeying.    These  money-changers  | 
would,  of  course,  charge  a  commission  wMp  all 
their  transactions,  but  from  the  obeei  liKin  of ! 
our  Saviour,  when  he  overthrew  the  tables  of; 
those  in  the  temple,  it  may  be  inferrei  that  they  | 
were  not  distinguished  for  honesty  and  fair  deal- 1 
ing :  '  It  is  written,  my  house  shall  be  called  the  ; 
house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  fl  a  den  of 
thieves' (ver.  13). 

MOON.  The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
was  among  the  earliest  corruptions  of  religion, 
which  would  naturally  take  its  rise  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  world,  where  the  atmosphere  is  pure 
and  transparent,  and  the  heavens  as  bright  as 
they  are  glowing.  In  these  oonntries  the  moon 
is  of  exceeding  beauty.  If  the  sun  <  rules  the 
day,'  the  moon  nas  the  throne  of  night,  whicA,  if 
less  gorgeous  than  that  of  the  sun,  is  more  at- 
tractive, because  of  a  less  oppressively  brilliant 
light,  while  her  retinue  of  surrounding  stars  seems 
to  give  a  sort  of  truth  to  her  regal  state,  and  cer- 
tainly adds  not  inconsiderably  to  her  beauty. 
The  moon  was  therefore  worshipped  as  a  goddess 
in  the  East  at  a  very  early  period ;  in  India  un- 
der the  name  of  Maja;  among  the  Assyrians  at 
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Mylitta;  vith  the  PhcBniciaiis  she  was  termed 
Astarte  or  Ashteroth,  who  ivas  also  denominated 
the  Syrian  mother.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
worshipped  her  as  Artemis  and  Diana.  Job 
(xxxi.  26)  alludes  to  the  power  of  the  moon  over 
the  human  sonl :  *  If  I  beheld  the  son  when  it 
shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  and 
my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth 
hath  kissed  my  hand :  this  also  were  an  iniqnity, 
for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above/ 
The  moon,  as  being  mistress  of  the  night,  may 
well  have  been  considered  as  the  lesser  of  the  two 
great  lights  of  heaven  (Gen.  i.  16).  It  wag  ac- 
cordingly regarded  in  the  old  Syrian  tnperstition 
as  subject  to  the  sun's  influence,  which  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  active  and  generative  power  of 
nature,  while  the  moon  was  reverenced  as  the 
passive  and  producing  power,  ^he  moon,  ao* 
oordingly,  was  looked  upon  aa  feminine.  Herein 
Oriental  usage  agrees  with  our  own.  But  this 
usaffe  was  by  no  means  Universal. 

The  epithet  '  queen  of  heaven '  appears  to  have 
been  very  common.  Nor  was  it,  any  more  than 
the  worship  of  the  moon,  unknown  to  the  Jews, 
as  may  be  seen  in  a  remarkable  passage  in  Jere- 
miah (xliv.  17),  where  the  Israelites  (men  and 
women,  the  latter  exert  most  influence)  appear 
given  over  to  this  species  of  idolatry :  '  We  will 
certainly  bum  incense  to  the  queen  ^hetxven,  and 

Sour  out  drink-offerings  unto  her,  as  we  have 
one,  we  and  our  fathers ;  for  then  had  we  plenty 
of  victuals,  and  were  well,  and  saw  no  evil.  But 
since  we  left  off  to  bum  incense  to  the  Qneen  of 
heaven,  we  have  wanted  all  things.'  The  last 
verse  of  the  passage  adds  to  the  burat-offerings 
and  drink-offerings,  'cakes  to  worship  her.* 
Vows  were  also  made  by  the  Jews  to  the  moon, 
which  superstition  required  to  be  fulfilled  (ver. 
26). 

The  baneful  influence  of  the  moon  still  finds 
credence  in  the  East.  Moonlight  is  held  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  eyes.  In  Ps.  cxxi.  6  we  read, 
'  The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the 
moon  by  nieht  f  so  that  the  impression  that  the 
moon  may  do  injury  tot  man  is  neither  partial  nor 
vague.  Kosenmiiller  refers  this  to  the  cold  of 
night,  which,  he  says,  is  very  great  and  sensible 
in  tto  fast,  owing,  partly,  to  the  great  heat  of 
the  day.  If  this  extreme  (comparative)  cold  is 
considere(Un  connection  with  the  Oriental  custom 
of  slecpii^  out  of  doors,  on  the  flat  rooft  of 
houses,  or  even  on  the  ground,  without  in  all 
cases  sufficient  precautionary  measures^  for  pro- 
tecting theTi;^me,  we  see  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing mhence  arose  the  evil  influence  ascribed 

to  the  moo&. 

MOON,  NEW.  [Festtvalb.] 
MOR'DECAI  (supposed  to  come  from  the 
Persian  word  signifying  little  man,  mannikin :  or, 
according  to  others,  from  the  idol  Merodach,  thus 
signifyjiifr  a  votary  of  Merodach.  The  last  sup- 
po^km  is  not  unlikely,  seeing  that  Daniel  had 
theCfaaldaMin  name  of  Belshazzar),  son  of  Jair, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  descended  from  one  of 
the  capt'rves  transported  to  Babylon  with  Jehoia- 
chin  (Esth.  it  5).  He  was  resident  at  Susa,  then 
the  metropolis  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  had 
under  his  care  his  niece  Hadessa,  otherwise 
Esther,  at  the  time  when  the  fkirest  damsels  of 
the  land  were  gathered  together,  that  from  among 
them  a  fitting  successor  to  queen  Vashti  might  be 
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selaeted  fbr  king  Ahasoems.  *  Among  thera  was 
Esther,  and  on  her  the  choice  fell;  while,  by 
what  mana^ment  we  know  not,  her  relationship 
to  Mordecai,  and  her  Jewish  descent,  remained 
unknown  at  the  {ialace.    The  uncle  lost  none  of 
his  influence  over  the  niece  by  her  elevation, 
although  the  seclusion  of  the  royal  harem  ex- 
cluded him  from  direct  intercourse  with  her. 
He  seems  to  have  held  some  office  about  the 
court ;  f<^  we  find  him  in  daily  attendance  there, 
and  it  apflars  to  have  been  through  this  employ- 
ment that  he  became  privy  to  a  plot  of  two  of  the 
chamberlains  against  the  life  of  the  king,  which 
through  Esther  he  made  known  to  the  monarch. 
This  great  service  was  however  suffered  to  pass 
without  reward  at  the   time.    On  the  rise  of 
Haman  to  power  at  court,  Mordecai  alone,  of  all 
the  nobles  and  officers  who  crowded  the  royal 
gates,  refhsed  to  manifest  the  customary  signs  of 
homage  to  tiie  royal  favourite.    It  would  he  too 
much  to  attribute  this  to  an  independence  of 
spirit,  which,  however  usual  in  Europe,  is  un. 
known  in  Eastern  courts.    Hamlm  was  an  Ama- 
lekite;  and  Mordecai  brooked  not  to  bow  himself 
down  before  one  of  a  nation  which  fh>m  the 
earliest  times  had  been  the  most  devoted  enemies 
of  the  Jewish  people.    The  Orientals  are  tena- 
cious of  the  outward  marks  of  respect,  which 
they  hold  to  be  due  to  the  position  they  occupy ; 
and  the  erect  mien  of  Mordecai  among  the  bend- 
ing courtiers  escaped  not  the  keen  eye  of  Hainan. 
He  noticed  it,  and  brooded  over  it  from  day  to 
day:  he  knew  well  the  class  of  feelings  in  which 
it  originated,  and — ^remembering  the  eternal  en- 
mity vowed  by  the  Israelites  against  his  people, 
and  how  often  their  conquering  sword  had  all 
but  swept  his  nation  ftom  the  ace  of  the  earth — 
he  vowed  bv  one  great  stroke  to  exterminate  the 
Hebrew  nation,  the  fiite  of  which  he  believed  to 
be  in  his  hands.    The  temptation  was  great,  and 
to  his  ill-regulated  mind  irresistible.    He  there- 
fbre  procured  the  well*known  and  bloody  decree 
from  the  king  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  empire  in  one  day.    When  this  decree 
became  known  to  Mordecai«  he  covered  himself 
with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  rent  the  air  with 
his  cries.     This  being  made  known  to  Esther 
through  the  servants  of  the  harem,  who  now 
knew  of  their  relationship,  she  sent  Hatach,  one 
of  the  royal  eunuchs,  to  demand  the  cause  of  his 

g'ief :  through  that  fkithfhl  servant  he  made  the 
cts  known  to  her,  urged  upon  her  the  duty  of 
delivering  her  people,  and  encouraged  her  to  risk 
the  consequences  of  tl^e  attempt  She  was  found 
equal  to  the  occasion.  She  risked  her  life  by 
entering  the  royal  presence  uncalled,  and  having 
by  discreet  management  procured  a  fitvonrable 
opportunity,  accused  Haman  to  the  kins  of  plot- 
ting to  destroy  her  and  her  people.  His  doom 
was  sealed  on  this  occasion  by  the  means  which 
in  his  agitation  he  took  to  avert  it ;  and  when 
one  of  the  eunuchs  present  intimated  that  this 
man  had  prepared  a  sallows  fifty  cubits  high  on 
which  to  himg  Mordecai,  the  king  at  once  said, 
'  Hang  him  thereon.'  This  was,  in  fact,  a  great 
aggravation  of  his  ofience,  for  the  previous  night, 
the  king,  beins  unable  to  sleep,  had  comnumded 
the  recoil  of  nis  reign  to  be  read  to  him;  and 
the  reader  had  providentially  turned  to  tiie  pan 
recording  the  conspiracy  which  had  been  frus* 
trated  through  MoniecaL    The  king  s«ked  what 
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had  been  the  reward  of  this  mighty  servtee,  and 
being  answered  *  Nothing/  he  commanded  that 
any  one  who  happened  to  be  in  attendance  with- 
out, should  be  called.  Haman  was  there,  having 
come  for  the  very  purpose  of  asking  the  king's 
leave  to  hane  Moixiecai  upon  the  gallows  he  had 
prepared,  and  was  asked  what  should  be  done  to 
the  man  whom  the  king  delighted  to  honour? 
Thinking  that  the  king  could  delight  to  honour 
no  one  but  himself,  he  named  the  highest  and 
most  public  honours  he  could  conceive,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  monarch  the  astounding  answer, 
*  Make  haste,  and  do  even  so  to  Mordecai  that 
sitteth  in  the  king's  gate !'  Then  was  Haman 
constrained,  without  a  word,  and  with  seemiuff 
cheerfulness,  to  repair  to  the  man  whom  he  hated 
beyond  all  the  world,  to  invest  him  with  the 
royal  robes,  and  to  conduct  him  in  magnificent 
cavalcade  through  the  city,  proclaiming,  *  Thus 
shall  it  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  de- 
lighteth  to  hononr.'  After  this  it  may  seem  that 
It  was  a  strong  sense  of  the  fitness  of  Uie  case  for 
the  literal  application  of  the  lex  talionit,  that 
induced  the  Jimg,  when  he  heard  of  the  gallows 
prepared  for  Mordecai,  to  command  that  Uanmn 
himself  should  be  hanged  thereon. 

Mordecai  was  invested  with  power  greater 
than  that  which  Haman  had  lost,  and  the  first 
use  he  made  of  it  was,  as  fiir  as  possible,  to 
neutralize  or  counteract  the  decree  obtained  by 
him.  It  could  not  be  recalled,  as  the  kings  of 
Persia  had  no  power  to  rescind  a  decree  once 
issued;;  but  as  the  altered  wish  of  the  court  was 
known,  and  as  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  stand 
on  their  defence,  they  were  preserved  from  the 
intended  destmcdon,  although  much  blood  was, 
on  the  appointed  day,  shed  even  in  the  royal  city. 
The  Feast  of  Purim  was  instituted  in  memory  of 
this  deliverance,  and  is  celebrated  to  this  day 
(Esth.  ii.  .5 ;  x.)  [Purim]. 

A  Mordecai,  who  returned  from  the  exile  with 
Zernbbabel,  is  mentioned  in  Ezra  ii.  2,  and  Neh. 
vii.  7 ;  but  this  cannot  well  have  been  the  Mor- 
decai of  Esther,  as  some  have  supposed. 

MORI'AH,  one  of  the  hills  of  Jerusalem,  on 
which  the  temple  was  built  by  Solomon  (2  Chron. 
iii.  1).  The  name  seldom  occurs,  being  usually 
included  in  that  of  Zion,  to  the  north-east  of 
which  it  lay,  and  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  valley  of  Tyropceon  (Joseph.  Antiq.  viii.  3-9) 
[Jerosaleh].  The  Land  of  Moriah,  whither 
Abraham  went  to  offer  up  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2), 
is  senerally  supposed  to  denote  the  same  place, 
and  may  at  least  be  conceived  to  describe  the 
surrounding  district  The  Jews  themselves 
believe  that  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  in  the 
temple  stood  upon  the  very  site  of  the  altar  on 
which  the  patriarch  purposed  to  sacrifice  his 
•on. 

MOSE'RAH,  MOSEROTH,  a  station  of  the 
Israelites  near  Mount  Hor  (Num.  xxxiii.  30) 
[Wamderimo]. 

MO'SESt  the  lawgiver  of  Israel,  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  was  a  son  of  Amram  and 
JochebE^  (Exod.  vi.  20).  According  to  Exod. 
ii.  10,  the  name  means  drawn  out  of  water,  and  is 
therefore  a  significant  memorial  of  the  marvel- 
lous preservation  of  Moses  when  an  infant,  in 
spite  of  those  Pharaonic  edicts  which  were  pro- 
mulgated in  order  to  lessen  the  number  of  the 
laraelites.    It  was  the  intention  of  divine  pro- 
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Tidenee  that  the  great  and  wonderful  destiny  of 
the  child  should  he  from  the  first  apparent :  and 
what  the  I>ord  had  done  for  Moses  he  intended 
also  to  accomplish  for  the  whole  nation  of  Israel. 

It  was  an  important  event  that  the  infant 
Moses,  having  been  exposed  near  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  was  found  there  by  an  Egyptian  prin- 
cess; and  that,  having  been  adopt^  by  her,  he 
thus  obtained  an  education  at  the  royal  court 
(Exod.  ii.  1-10).  Having  been  taught  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  (Acts  vii.  22 ;  comp. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  9.  7),  tlie  natotal  gifts  of 
Moses  were  fully  developed,  and  he  thus  became 
in  many  respects  better  prepared  for  his  future 
vocation. 

After  Moses  had  grown  up,  he  returned  to  his 
brethren,  and,  in  spite  of  the  degraded  state  of 
his  people,  manifested  a  sincere  attachment  to 
them.  He  felt  deep  compassion  for  their  suffer- 
ings, and  showed  his  indignation  against  their 
oppressors  by  slaying  an  Egyptian  whom  he  saw 
ill  treating  an  Israelite,  'fhis  doubtful  act  be- 
came by  Divine  Providence  a  means  of  advancing 
him  further  in  his  preparation  for  his  future 
vocation,  by  inducing  him  to  escape  into  the 
Arabian  desert,  where  he  abode  for  a  considerable 
period  with  the  Midianitish  prince,  Jethro,  whose 
daughter  Zipporah  he  married  (Exod.  ii.  1 1,  sq.). 
Here,  in  the  solitude  of  pastoral  life,  he  was  >ap- 
pointed  to  ripen  graduallv  for  his  high  callings 
before  he  was  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  sent 
back  among  his  people,  in  order  to  adiieve  their 
deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage. 

His  entry  upon  this  vocation  was  not  in  con- 
sequence of  a  mere  natural  resolution  of  Moses, 
whose  constitutional  timidity  anU  want  of  courage 
rendered  him  disinclined  for  such  an  under- 
taking. An  extraordinaiy  divine  operation  waa 
required  to  overcome  hu  disinclination.  On 
Mount  Horeb  he  saw  a  burning  Aom-bush,  in ' 
the  flame  of  which  he  recognised  a  sign  of  the 
immediate  presence  of  Deity,  and  a  divine  ad- 
monition induced  aim  to  resolve  upon  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  people.  He  returned  into  Ksypt, 
M  here  neither  the  dispirited  state  of  the  Israelites, 
nor  the  obstinate  opposition  and  threatenings  of 
Pharaoh,  were  now  able  to  shake  the  man  of 
God. 

Supported  by  his  brother  Aaron,  and  commia- 
sioned  by  God  as  his  chosen  mstmment,  proving, 
by  a  series  of  marvellous  deeds,  in  tk|B  midst  of 
heathenism,  the  God  of  Israel  to  be  the  only  tru« 
God,  Moses  at  last  overcame  the  opposition  of  the 
Egyptians.  According  to  a  divme  4ecree,  the 
people  of  the  Lord  were  to  quit  Egypt,  under  the 
command  of  Moses,  in  a  triumphaol  manner. 
The  punishments  of  God  were  poured  down  upon 
the  hostile  people  in  an  increasing  ratio,  termi- . 
nating  in  the  death  of  the  firstborn,  as  a  sign  that 
all  had  deserved  death.  Tlie  formidable  power 
of  paganism,  in  its  conflict  with  the  theocracy, 
waa  obliged  to  bow  before  the  apparently  veak 

ale  ofthe  Lord.    The  Egyptians  paid  tribute 
e  emigrating  Israelites  (Exod.  xii.  35),  who 
set  out  laden  with  the  spoils  of  victory. 

The  enra^  king  vainly  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy the  emigrants.  Moses,  firmly  relying  upon 
miraculous  help  from  the  Lord,  led  his  people 
through  the  Red  Sea  into  Arabia,  while  the  host 
of  Pharaoh  perishetl  in  its  waves  (Exod.  zii^ 

XV.). 
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After  ini8  began  the  most  important  ftmctimui 
of  Moees  as  the  lawgiver  of  the  Israelites,  who 
were  destined  to  enter  into  Canaan  as  the  people 
of  promise,  upon  whom  rested  the  ancient  bless- 
ings of  the  patriarchs.  Bj  the  instrumentality  of 
Moses  they  were  appointed  to  enter  i::^  intimate 
communion  with  GckL  through  a  sacred  covenant, 
and  to  be  firmly  bound  to  him  by  a  new  ledsla- 
tion.  Moses,  naving  victoriously  repulsed  the 
attack  of  the  Amalekites,  marched  to  Mount 
Sinai,  whem  he  signally  punished  the  defection 
of  his  peo^t  and  gave  them  the  law  as  a  testi- 
mony of  divine  justice  and  mercy.  From  Mount 
Sinai  they  proceeded  northward  to  the  desert  of 
Paran,  and  sent  spies  to  explore  the  Land  of 
Canaan  (Num.  x.-xiii.).  On  this  occasion  broke 
oat  a  violent  rebellion  agaiost  the  lawgiver,  which 
he,  however,  by  divine  assistance,  energetically 
repressed  (Num.  xiv.-xvi.). 

The  Israelites  frequently  murmnred,  and  were 
disobedient  during  about  forty  years.  In  a  part 
of  tlie  desert  of  Kadesh,  which  was  called  Zin, 
near  the  boundaries  of  the  Bdomites,  after  the 
sister  of  Moses  had  died,  and  after  even  the  new 
generation  had,  like  their  fethers,  proved  to  be 
obstinate  and  desponding,  Moses  fell  into  sin,  and 
was  on  that  account  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
introdueinff  the  people  into  Canaan.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  lead  tnem  only  to  the  boundary  of  their 
couutiT,  to  prepare  all  that  was  requisite  for  their 
entry  into  the  land  of  promise,  to  admonish  them 
impressively,  and  to  bless  them. 

It  was  according  to  God's  appointment  that  the 
new  generation  also,  to  whom  the  occupation  of 
the  country  had  been  promised,  chould  arrive  at 
their  goal  only  after  having  vanquished  many 
obstacles.  Even  before  they  had  reached  the  real 
boundaries  of  Canaan  they  were  to  be  subjected 
to  a  heavy  and  purifying  trial.  It  was  important 
that  a  man  like  Moses  was  at  the  head  of  Israel 
during  all  these  providential  dispensations.  His 
Authority  was  a  powerful  preservative  against 
despondency  under  heavy  trials. 

Having  in  vain  attempted  to  pass  through  the 
territory  of  the  Edomites,  the  people  marched 
round  its  boundaries  by  a  circuitous  and  tedious 
foute.  Two  powerful  kings  of  the  Amorites, 
Sihon  and  Og,  were  vanquished.*  Moses  led  the 
people  into  tiie  fields  of  Moab  over  against 
f  ericho,  to  the  very  threshold  of  Canaan  (Num. 
^x..  xxi.). 

Moses  happily  averted  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  Israelites  on  the  part  of  Midian 
(Num.  xrv.-xxxi.).  Hence  he  was  enabled  to 
grant  to  some  of  the  tribes  permanent  dwellings 
^  a  considerable  tract  of  country  situated  to  the 
^ast  of  the  river  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.),  and'  to 
give  to  his  people  a  foretaste  of  that  well-being 
^hlch  was  in  store  for  them. 

Moses  made  excellent  preparations  for  the  con- 
quest and  distribution  of  the  whole  country,  and 
tbok  leave  of  his  people  with  powerful  admoni- 
tSons  and  impressive  benedictions,  transferring 
His  government  to  the  hands  of  Joshua,  who  was 
not  unworthy  to  become  the  successor  of  so  great 
a  man.  With  a  longing  but  gratified  look,  he 
surveyed,  from  the  elevated  ground  on  the  border 
ojf  the  I>uid  Sea,  the  beauUfhl  country  destined 
fbr  his  people. 

'  Moses  died  in  a  retired  spot  at  the  age  of  one 
l^ondred  and  twenty  years.    He  remained  vigor- 
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ons  in  mind  and  body  to  the  last  His  body  was 
not  buried  in  the  promised  land,  and  his  grave 
remained  unknown,  lest  it  should  become  an 
object  of  superstitious  and  idolatrous  worship. 

The  Pentateuch  is  the  greatest  monument  of 
Moses  as  an  author.  The  ninetieth  psalm  also 
seems  to  be  correctly  ascribed  to  hun.  Some 
learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  be 
was  the  author  of  the  book  of  JoK  but  their 
arraments  are  inconclusive  [Job]. 

Numerous  traditions,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, have  been  current  respecting  so  cele- 
brated a  personage.  Some  of  these  were  known 
to  the  ancient  Jews,  but  most  of  them  occur  in 
later  rabbinical  writers. 

The  name  of  Moses  is  celebrated  among  the 
Arabs  also,  and  is  the  nucleus  of  a  mass  of  le- 
gends. The  Greek  and  Roman  classics  repeatedly 
mention  Moses,  but  their  accounts  contain  the 
authentic  Biblical  history  in  a  greatiy  distorted 
form. 

MOTH  occurs  in  Job  iv.  19;  xiii.  38  ;  xxvii. 
18;  Isa.  1.  9;  li.  8;  Hosea  v.  12;  Matt  vi.  19, 
20 ;  Luke  xii.  33 ;  Ecclus.  xix.  3 ;  xlii.  13.  There 
is  no  Biblical  insect  whose  identity  is  better  as- 
certained. The  following  allusions  to  the  moth 
occur  in  Scripture: — to  its  being  produced  in 
clothes — '  for  firom  garments  oometh  a  moth ' 
(Ecclus.  xlii.  13):  to  its  well-known  fragility  — 
*  mortal  men  are  crushed  b^ore  the  moth '  (Job 
iv.  19),  literally  *  before  the  fhce  of  the  moth.' 
The  allusion  to  <  the  house  of  the  moth '  (Job 
xxvii.  18)  seems  to  refer  plainly  to  the  silky  ! 
spindle-shaped  case,  covered  with  detached  hairs 
and  particles  of  wool,  made  and  inhabited  by  the 
larva  of  the  Tinea  sarcitella ;  or  to  the  felted 
case  or  tunnel  formed  by  the  larva  of  the  Tinea  | 
peliionella ;  or  to  the  arched  gallery  formed  by 
eating  through  wool  by  the  larva  of  the  Ttnea 
tapelzella,  Keferences  occur  to  the  destructive- 
ness  of  the  clothes-moth :  *  as  a  garment  that  is 
moth-eaten '  (Job  xiii.  28) ;  '  the  moth  shall  eat 
them  up '  (Isa.  1.  9) ;  *  the  moth  shall  eat  them 
up  like  a  garment '  (li.  8) ;  *  I  will  be  to  Ephraim 
as  a  moth,'  t.  e,  will  secretly  consume  him  (Hos. 
V.  12);  comp.  Matt.  -ri.  19,  20;  Luke  xiL  33; 
James  v.  2,  metaphorically,  ^nce  the  *  trea- 
sures '  of  the  Orientals,  in  ancient  times,  consisted 
partly  of  *  garments,  both  new  and  old '  (Matt 
xiii.  52;  and  comp.  Josh.  vii.  21 ;  Judg.  xiv.  12), 
the  ravages  of  the  clothes-moth  afforded  them  a 
lively  emblem  of  destruction.  Moths,  like  fleas, 
&c.,  amid  other  more  immediate  purposes  of 
their  existence,  incidentally  serve  as  a  stimulus 
to  human  industry  and  cleanliness ;  fbr,  by  a  re- 
markable discrimination  in  her  instinct,  the 
parent  moth  never  deposits  her  eggs  in  garments 
frequentiy  overlooked  or  kept  aean.  Indeed, , 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  proofs  of  animal  in- 
telligence is  to  be  found  m  the  larvss  of  the 
water-moth,  which  get  into  straws,  and  adjust 
the  weight  of  their  case  so  that  it  can  always 
float :  when  too  heavy  they  add  a  piece  of  straw 
or  wood,  and  when  too  light  a  bit  of  gravel. 

MOTHER.  The  ordinary  applications  of  die 
word  require  no  illustration ;  but  the  following 
points  of  Hebrew  usage  may  be  noticed.  When 
the  father  had  more  than  one  wife,  tiie  son  seems 
to  have  confined  the  title  of  *  motiier '  to  his  real 
mother,  by  which  he  distinguished  her  firom  tilie 
other  wives  of  his  fiither.    Henoe  the  souree  of 
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Joseph's  peculiar  interest  in  Benjamin  is  indi* 
oatea  in  Gen.  zliii.  29,  by  his  being  *  his  mother's 
son.'  The  other  brethren  were  &e  sons  of  his 
father  by  other  wives.  Nevertheless,  when  this 
precision  was  not  necessary,  the  step-mother  was 
sometimes  styled  mother.  Thos  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  10)  speaks  of  Leah  as  Joseph's  mother, 
for  bis  real  mother  had  long  been  dead.  The 
step-mother  was  however  more  properly  distin- 
guished from  the  womb-motVer  by  the  name  of 
'  father's  wife.'  The  word  '  mother '  was  also, 
like  fhther,  brother,  sister,  employed  by  the  He- 
brews in  a  somewhat  wider  sense  than  is  usual 
with  OS.  It  is  used  of  a  grandmother  (1  Kings 
XV.  10\  and  even  of  any  female  ancestor  (Gen. 
iii.  20) ;  of  a  benefiictress  (Jndg.  v.  7),  and  as 
expressing  intimate  relationship  (Job  xvii.  14). 
In  Hebrew,  as  in  English,  a  nation  is  considered 
as  a  mother,  and  individuals  as  her  children 
(Isa.  1.  1 ;  Jer.  1.  12 ;  Ezek.  xix.  2 ;  Hos.  ii.  4 ; 
iv.  5) ;  80  our  *  mother-oountrv,'  which  is  quite 
as  good  as  '  fkther-land,*  which  we  seem  begin- 
ning to  copy  from  the  Germans.  Large  and 
important  cities  are  also  called  mothers,  t.  e. 
'  mother-cities,'  with  reference  to  the  dependent 
towns  and  villages  (2  Sam.  xx.  19),  or  even  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  called  her  children  (Isa. 
liL  12 ;  xlix.  23)  [Woman]. 

MOUNTAINS.  The  mountains  mentioned  in 
Scripture  are  noticed  under  their  different  names, 
and  a  general  statement  with  reference  to  the 
mountains  of  Palestine  is  given  under  that  head. 
We  have  therefore  in  this  place  only  to  notice 
more  folly  some  remarkable  symboli<^  or  figu- 
rative uses  of  the  word  in  the  Bible. 

In  Scripture  the  governing  part  of  the  body 
politic  appears  under  symbols  of  different  kinds, 
if  the  allegory  or  figurative  representation  is 
taken  from  the  heavens,  the  luminaries  denote 
the  governing  body ;  if  from  an  animal,  the  head 
or  horns;  if  from  the  earth,  a  mountain  or  for- 
tress ;  and  in  this  case  the  capital  city  or  residence 
of  the  governor  is  taken  for  the  supreme  power. 
These  mutually  illustrate  each  other.  For  a 
capital  city  is  the  head  of  the  political  body  ;  the 
head  of  an  ox  is  the  fortress  of  the  animal; 
mountains  are  the  natural  fortresses  of  the  earth ; 
and  therefore  a  fortress  or  capital  city,  though 
seated  in  a  plain,  may  be  called  a  mountam. 
Thus  the  woras  head,  mountain,  hill,  city,  horn, 
and  king,  are  used  in  a  manner  as  synonymous 
terms  to  signify  a  kingdom,  monarchy,  or  repub- 
lic, united  under  one  government,  onl^  with  this 
difference,  that  it  is  to  be  understood  m  different 
respects ;  for  the  term  head  represents  it  in  re- 
spect of  the  capital  city;  mountain  or  hill  in 
respect  of  the  strength  of  the  metropolis,  which 
gives  law  to,  or  is  above,  and  commands  the  ad- 
jacent territory.  When  David  says, «  Lord,  by 
thy  favour  thou  hast  made  my  mountain  to  stand 
strong'  (Ps.  XXX.  7),  he  mains  to  express  the 
stability  of  his  kingdom. 

It  is  according  to  these  ideas  that  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  is  described  under  the  figure  of  a 
mountain  (Isa.  ii.  2 ;  xi.  9  ;  Dan.  ii.  35),  and  its 
universality  by  its  being  the  resort  of  all  nations^ 
and  by  its  filling  the  whole  earth.  The  mystic 
mountains  in  the  Apocalypse  denote  kingdoms 
and  states  subverted  to  make  room  for  the  Mes- 
siah's kioffdom  (Kev.  vi.  14;  xvi.  20). 

The  c£aldsean  monarchy  is  described  as  a 
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mountain  in  Jer.  11.  25;  Zech.  iv.  7.  In  this 
view,  then,  a  mountain  is  the  symbol  of  a  king- 
dom, or  of  a  capital  city  with  its  domains,  or  of  a 
king,  which  is  the  same. 

Mountains  are  frequently  used  to  signify  places 
of  strength,  of  what  kind  soever,  and  to  whatso- 
ever use  applied  (Jer.  iii.  23). 

Eminences  were  very  commonly  chosen  for  the 
sites  of  pagan  temples :  these  became  places  of 
asylum,  and  were  looked  upon  as  the  fortresses 
and  defenders  of  the  worshippers,  by  reason  of 
the  presence  of  the  folse  deities  in  them.  On 
this  account  mountains  were  the  strongholds  of 
paganism,  and  therefore  in  several  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture they  signify  idolatrous  temples  and  places  of 
worship  (Jer.  ii.  23;  Esek.  vi.  2-6;  Mic.  iv.  1  ; 
comp.  Deut  xiL  2;  Jer.  ii.  20;  iii.  16;  Ezek. 
vi.  3). 

MOURNING.  This  head  embraces  both  the 
outward  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  dead,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Scriptures,  and  those  expressions 
which  were  intended  to  exhibit  repentance,  &c. 
These  subjects  may  be  noticed  according  to 
Townsend's  chronological  arrangement,  and  since 
they  nearly  approximate,  will  be  pursued  together. 
Under  this  arrangement,  the  earliest  reference  to 
any  kind  of  mouminc  is  that  of  Job  (b.c.  2130), 
who,  being  informed  of  the  destruction  of  his 
children  as  the  dimax  of  his  calamities, '  arose, 
rent  his  mantle,  shaved  his  head,  and  fell  down 
upon  the  ground  and  worshipped'  (Job  i.  20), 
uttered  sentiments  of  submission  (ver.  21),  and 
sat  down  among  the  ashes  (ch.  ii.  8).  His  friends 
came  to  him  by  an  appointment  among  themselves 
to  mourn  with  him  and  comfort  him  (ver.  11) ; 
they  lift  up  their  voices  and  wept  upon  a  view  of 
his  altered  appearance ;  they  rent  every  man  his 
mantle  and  sprinkled  dust  upon  their  heads  to- 
wards heaven  ^ver.  12),  and  sat  down  with  him 
on  the  ground  seven  days  and  seven  nights, 
waiting  till  his  p;rief  should  subside  before  they 
commenced  their  ofBce  as  mourners.  Job  then 
bewails  aloud  his  unhappy  condition  (ch.  iii.). 
In  ch.  xvL  15, 16,  reference  is  made  to  the  cus- 
toms of  sewing  sackcloth  upon  the  skin,  defiling 
the  head  with  dust,  and  suffering  the  fooe  to  be 
begrimed  with  weeping.  Clamour  in  srief  is 
referred  to  (xix.  7 ;  xx.  28) :  it  is  considered  a 
wicked  man's  portion  that  his  widows  shall  not 
weep  at  his  death  (xxvil  15).  However  it  is  to 
be  accounted  for,  in  the  course  of  the  book  of  Job 
nearly  all  the  chief  characteristics  of  eastern 
mourning  are  introduced.  This  will  appear  as 
we  proceed.  The  next  instance  is  that  of  Abraham, 
who  came  to  mourn  and  weep  for  Sarah  (b-c.  1871), 
words  which  denote  a  formal  mournlag  (Gen. 
xxiii.  2).  Days  of  mourning  are  r^rred  to  in 
resard  to  the  expected  death  of  Isaae^en.  xxvii. 
41 ).  These  appear  generally  to  have  consisted  of 
seven,  as  for  Saul  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  13).  Weeping 
appears  (b.c.  1729),  ei^r  as  one  chief  expression 
of  mourning,  or  as  uie  general  name  for  it. 
Hence  when  Deborah,  Rebecca's  nurse,  was 
buried  at  Bethel  under  an  oak,  at  this  period,  the 
tree  was  called  Allon-bachuth,  the  oak  of  weeping 
(Gen.  XXXV.  8).  The  children  of  Israel  were 
heard  to  weep  bv  Moses  throughout  their  fiunilies, 
every  man  in  the  door  of  his  tent  (Num.  xi.  10 ; 
comp.  xiv.  I ;  xxv.  6).  So  numerous  are  the  re- 
ferences to  tears  in  the  Scriptures  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  Orientals  had  them  ueariy  at 
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oommand  (comp.  Ps.  vi.  6).  Reuben  rent  his 
clothes  upon  finding  Joseph  gone  (^Gen.  xzxvii. 
29),  and  uttered  lamentations  (ver.  30).  Jacob 
rends  his  clothes  and  puts  sackcloth  upon  his 
loins,  and  mourns  for  his  son  many  days ;  his  sons 
and  his  daughters  rise  up  to  oomrort  him,  and  he 
ffives  utterance  to  his  grief;  '  thits  his  father  wept 
for  him '  (Gen.  xxxyii.  34, 35).  Joseph's  brothers 
rend  their  clothes  (Gen.  xliv.  13) ;  and  this  act, 
as  expressive  of  grief  or  horror,  occurs  in  multi- 
tudes of  passages  down  to  the  last  age  of  the 
Jewish  empire  (Acts  xir.  14).  Scarcely  less 
numerous  are  the  references  to  teckcloth  on  the 
loins  as  an  expression  of  mourning ;  we  have  even 
Ivioff  in  sackcloth  (1  Kings  xxi.  27),  and  sack- 
cloth upon  both  man  and  beast  at  Nineveh  (Jonah 
iii.  8).  Joseph's  brethren  fell  to  the  ground  before 
lum  in  token  of  grief  (Gen.  xliv.  14);  and  this, 
or  lying  or  sitting  on  the  ground,  was  a  common 
token  of  mourning  (comp.  Ps.  xxxv.  14 ;  I  Sam. 
XXV.  24 ;  Isa,  iii.  26 ;  xivii.  I ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  16, 
&c.).  The  next  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
subject  is  the  mourning  for  Jacob  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  was  conducted,  no  doubt,  by  pro- 
fessional mourners  during  threescore  and  ten  days 
(Gen.  L  3),  called  the  days  of  mourning  (ver.  4), 
though  most  likely  that  computation  includes  the 
process  of  embalming.  It  seems  to  have  amounted 
to  a  royal  mourning,  doubtless  out  of  regard  to 
Joseph.  The  mourning  for  Joseph's  Umer  was 
renewed  by  Joseph's  command,  with  a  very  great 
and  sore  lamentation,  upon  the  funeral  cavalcade 
having  arrived  in  Canaan,  and  continued  seven 
days  (ver.  10).  When  die  children  of  Israel 
Tbc.  1491)  mourned  under  the  threat  of  the 
aivine  displeasure,  they  did  not  put  on  their 
ornaments  (Exod.  xxxiii.  4;  comp.  Joel  ii.  16; 
Ezek.  xxiv.  17).  At  the  givins  of  the  law  the 
nukles  of  mourning  were  regulated  by  several 
enactments.  It  was  forbidden  the  Jews  to  make 
cuttings  in  their  flesh  for  the  dead  (Lev.  xiz.  28). 
The  ancient  Egyptians,  according  to  Herodotus, 
did  not  cut  themselves  (ii.  61);  it  was  a  Syrian 
custom,  as  appears  from  the  votaries  of  Baal 
(1  Kings  xviii.  28);  nor  were  the  Jews  allowed 
to  make  any  baldness  between  their  eyes  for  the 
dead  (Dent  xiv.  1).  The  priests  were  forbidden 
to  uncover  the  hea4  in  mourning  (Lev.  x.  6),  or 
to  rend  their  clothes,  or  to  contract  the  cere- 
monial defilement  involved  in  mourning  except 
for  their  nearest  kindred  (Lev.  xxl  1, 4) ;  but  the 
high-priest  was  entirely  forbidden  to  do  so  even 
for  his  father  or  his  mother  (ver.  II),  and  so  was 
the  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  7).  These  prohibitions  re- 
specting the  head  and  the  beard  (Lev.  xix.  27) 
seem  to  have  been  restricted  to  funeral  occasions, 
as  the  coBCbms  referred  to  were  lawfully  practised 
on  other  sorrowful  events  (comp.  Elzra  ix.  3 ;  Job 
i.  20 ;  Isa.  xxii.  12 ;  Jer.  vii.  29 ;  Micah  L  16). 
Even  the  food  eaten  by  mourners  was  considered 
unclean '  ^comp.  Deut.  xxvi.  14,  with  Hos.  lit.  4 ; 
Ezek.  xxiv.  17).  The  Jews  were  commanded  to 
afflict  their  souls  on  the  diy  of  atonement  (Lev. 
xxiil.  27),  and  at  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  (Num. 
xxix.  7).  All  the  house  of  Israel  mourned  for 
Aaron  thirty  days  (Num.  xx.  29).  The  Israelites 
wept  for  Aloses  thirty  days,  called  the  days  of 
weeping  and  mourning  for  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv. 
8;  B.C.  1451).  Joshua  and  the  elders  of  Israel 
pat  dust  upon  their  heads  at  the  defeat  of  Ai,  and 
flMtcd  (Josh.  viL  6),  as  did  the  eleven  tribes 
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after  the  defeat  at  Gibeah,  and  wept  (Judg.  zz. 
26),  as  did  all  the  Israelite*  at  toe  command 
of  Joshua,  on  which  occasion  it  is  said  '  they 
drew  water  and  poured  it  out  before  the  Lord ' 
(1  Sam.  vii.  6 ;  comp.  Ps.  xxii.  14).  The  prophet 
Joel  commanded  a  fast  as  part  of  a  national 
mourning.  A  fast  is  proclaimed  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants or  visitors  at  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxvi.  9 ; 
comp.  Zech.  vii.  .^).  Fasting  is  practised  at 
Nineveh  as  part  of  a  public  humiliation  (Jonah 
iii.  5).  In  our  Lord's  language,  *  to  fast '  and 
*  to  mourn'  are  the  same  thin^  (Matt  ix.  15). 
Public  humiliations  attended  with  religious  as- 
semblies and  prayers  (Joil  iL  16,  17);  with  Oasts 
(Isa.  Iviii.  3) ;  see  all  these  united  (1  Maoc.  iiL 
44,  47,  48).  The  first  complete  description  of 
mourning  for  the  dead  occurs  iu  2  Sam.  iii.  31, 35. 
Elegies  were  composed  by  the  prophets  on  several 
disastrous  occasions  (Ezek.  xxvi.  1-18;  xxvii. 
1-36 ;  Amos  v.  I,  &c).  In  Ps.  xxxv.,  which  is 
ascribed  to  David,  there  is  a  description  of  the 
humiliations  practised  by  the  friends  of  the  sick, 
in  order  to  procure  their  recovery.  Samuel  is 
honoured  with  a  public  mourning  by  the  Israel- 
ites (1  Sam.  XXV.  1),  B.C.  1058.  Upon  the  death 
of  Saul,  David  wrote  an  elegy  (2  Sam.  i.  17-27). 
This,  like  that  upon  the  death  of  Abner,  seems 
to  be  a  poetical  description  of  the  character  ot 
the  departed,  like  the  dirge  for  an  Egyptian  king. 
Lifting  up  the  hands  seems  to  have  been  an  ex- 
pression of  grief  (Ps.  cxli.  2;  I^tm.  i.  17  ;  Ezra 
ilk  5).  Messengers  were  sent  to  coudole  with 
survivors ;  thus  Uavid  sent  such  to  Hanun,  king 
of  Ammon,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  (2  Sam. 
X.  1,  2) ;  *  Many  of  the  Jews  came  to  comfort 
MarUia  and  Mary '  (John  zi.  19) ;  *  A  great  com- 
pany of  women  attended  our  Lord  to  the  cross, 
bewailing  and  lamenting  him'  (Luke  xxiii.  27); 
'Much  ^ple*  were  with  the  widow  of  Nain 
(Luke  ri'u  12).  Indeed,  if  persons  met  a  funeral 
procession  they  were  expected  to  join  it^-a  custom 
which  is  thought  to  illustrate  St  Paul's  words, 
'Weep  with  them  that  weep'  (Rom.  ziL  15). 
Ashes  were  of^en  laid  on  the  head  in  token  of 
mourning;  thus  *  Tamar  put  ashes  on  her  head, 
rent  her  garment,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
head,  and  went  on  crying'  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19,  20 ; 
comp.  Isa.  Ixi.  3 ;  2  Esdras  iz.  '38).  .They  even 
wallowed  in  ashes  (Ezek.  zzvii.  30).  Mourning 
apparel  is  first  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  2,  where 
it  appears  that  the  wearer  did  not  anoint  himself 
with  oil  (comp.  Matt  vi.  1 7).  The  first  reference 
to  hired  mourners  occurs  in  Cycles,  xii.  5,  *  The 
mourners  ^o  about  the  streets.'  They  are  cer- 
tainly alluded  to  in  Jer.  ix.  17-20,  *  the  mourning 
women'  (probably  widows,  comp.  Ps.  IzzviiL 
64;  Acts  IX.  39).  Another  reference  to  them 
occurs  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  mourners  in  ancient  Egypt  were 
women,  as  in  the  modem  East  In  the  following 
cut  (Na  245)  mourners,  all  females,  are  shown 
casting  dust  upon  their  heads  before  the  mummy 
of  a  man.  Mourning  for  the  dead  was  conducted 
in  a  tumultuous  manner ;  they  also  wept  and 
wailed  greatly  (Mark  v.  88).  Even  devout  men 
made  great  lamentations  (Acts  viii.  2). 

Among  other  signs  of  mourning^  they  shaved 
the  head,  and  even  tore  off  the  hair  (Amos  viiL 
10;  Micah  i.  16;  Isa.  xv.  2;  zzii.  12;  Jer.  viL 
29).  Ezra  plucked  off  the  hsdr  of  his  head  and  of 
his  beard  (Ezra  iz.  8 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xri.  7.  5). 
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The  Jewi  went  i^  to  the  boiue-topc  to  movrn 
(Isa.  xv.  2,  3;  xxii.  1);  and  so  did  the  Moabites 
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(Jer.  zlviiu  37,  38 ;  Jadith  viii.  5).  They  also 
made  cuttings  in  their  hands  ( Jer.  xlviii.  37, 38) ; 
thef  smote  upon  the  thigh  (Jer.  xxxL  19 ;  Ezek 
xxu  12) ;  on  the  breast  (NahomAi.  7 ;  Luke  xviiL 
13 ;  xxiil  48) ;  they  smote  both  hands  together 
(Num.  xxiv.  10),  stamped  with  the  foot  (£zek. 
vi  11),  bowed  down  the  head  (Lam.  iL  10),  co- 
Yered  the  lips  (Micah  iii.  7),  the  face  (2  Sam. 
xix.  4),  and  the  head  (2  Sam.  xv.  30),  and  went 
baiefoot  (2  Sam.  xv.  30).    Neighbours  and  friends 

Sroyided  food  for  the  mourners  (2  Sam.  iii.  35 ; 
er«  xtL  7 ;  comp.  Esek.  xxiy.  17) ;  this  was 


S46.    [Wall  with  Tkbrati, «».] 

called  '  the  bread  of  bitterness,'  *  the  cup  of  con- 
solation.' In  later  times  the  Jews  had  a  custom 
of  giving  bread  to  the  poor,  at  funerals,  and  leav- 
ing it  for  their  use  at  tombs  and  graves.  Women 
went  to  tombs  to  indul^  their  grief  ^John  xi. 
31);  anniversary  moummgs  (1  Esdras  i.  22). 

MOUSE.  The  word  occurs  where,  it  seems, 
the  nomenclature  in  modem  zoology  would  point 
out  two  species  of  dbtinct  genera  (Lev.  xL  29  ; 
1  Sam.  vi.  4,  R,  11,  18;  Isa.  Ixvi.  17).  It  is 
likely  that  the  Hebrews  extended  the  acceptation 
of  the  word  achbar,  in  the  same  manner  as  was 
the  fiuniliar  custom  of  the  Greeks,  and  still  more 
of  the  Romans,  who  included  within  their  term 
mu8  several  species,  such  as  shrews,  stoats,  &c. 
In  the  above  texts,  all  in  1  Sam.  vi.  apparently 
refer  to  the  short-tailed  field-mouse,  which  is  still 
the  most  destructive  animal  to  the  harvests  of 
Syria,  and  is  most  likely  the  species  noticed  in 
antiquity  and  during  the  crusades ;  for,  had  they 
been  jerbotts  in  shape  and  resembled  miniature 
kangaroos,  we  would  expect  William  of  Tyre  to 
have  mentioned  the  peculiar  form  of  the  de- 
stroyers, which  was  then  unknown  to  Western 
Europe;  whereas,  they  being  of  species  or  ap- 


|»eaniioe  common  to  the  Latin  nations,  no  par- 
ticulars were  required.  But  in  Leviticus  and 
Isaiah,  where  the  mouse  is  declared  an  unclean 
animal,  the  species  most  accessible  and  likely  to 
invite  the  appetite  of  nations  who,  like  the  Arabs, 
were  apt  to  covet  all  kinds  of  animals,  even  when 
expressly  forbidden,  were,  no  doubt,  the  ham- 
ster and  the  dormouse  r-  and  both  are  still  eaten 
in  common  with  the  jerboa^  by  the  Bedouins, 
who  are  but  too  often  driven  to  extremity  by 
actual  want  of  food. 

MOUTH.  The  ordinary  applications  of  this 
word,  common  to  all  languages,  require  no  ex- 
planation ;  but  the  followmg  somewhat  peculiar 
uses  may  be  noted :  '  Heavy-mouthed,'  that  is, 
slow  of  speech,  and  so  translated  in  Exod.  iv. 
10 ;  *  smooth  mouth*  (Ps.  xxvi.  28),  thst  is,  a 
flattering  mouth;  so  also  *  a  mouth  of  deceit' 
(Ps.  cix.  2).  The  following  are  also  remarkable 
phrases :  '  To  speak  with  one  mouth  to  mouth, 
that  is,  in  person,  without  the  intervention  of  an 
interpreter  (Num.  xii.  8 ;  comp.  1  Kings  viii.  15 ; 
Jer.  xxxii.  4).  *  With  one  mouth,'  that  is,  with 
one  voice  or  consent  (Josh.  ix.  2 ;  1  Kings  xxii. 
13;  2  Chron.  xviii.  12>  'With  the  whole 
mduth,'  that  is,  with  the  utmost  strength  of  voice 
(Job  xix.  16;  Ps.  IxvL  17).  *To  put  words 
into  one's  mouth/  that  is,  to  suggest  what  one 
shall  say  (Exod.  iv.  15;  Num.  xxii.  38;  xxiiL 
5,  12;  2  Sam.  xiv.  19,  &c).  *  To  be  in  one's 
month,'  is  to  be  often  spoken  of,  as  a  law,  &c 
(Exod.  xiii  9;  comp.  Pi.  v.  10;  xxxviii.  15). 
<  To  lay  the  hand  upon  the  mouth,'  is  to  be  silent 
(Judg.  xviii.  19 ;  Job  xxi.  5 ;  xl.  4 ;  comp.  Prov. 
XXX.  32),  just  as  we  lay  the  finger  on  the  mouth 
to  enjoin  silence.  *  To  write  ft-om  the  mouth  of 
any  one*  is  to  do  so  f^om  his  dictation  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  4,27,  32;  xlv.  1). 

The  mouth,  as  the  oreau  of  speech,  also  sipiifies 
the  words  that  procecSi  out  of  it,  which  m  the 
sacred  style  are  the  same  as  commands  and 
actions.  Hence,  for  a  person  or  thing  to  come 
out  of  the  mouth  of  another  is  to  be  constituted 
or  commanded  to  become  an  agent  or  minister 
under  a  superior  power :  this  is  fluent  in  the 
Revelations  (Rev.  xvi.  13,  14;  i.  16;  xi.  4,  5; 
xii.  15;  ix.  19).  The  term  mouth  is  not  only 
applied  to  a  speech  or  words,  but  to  the  speaker 
(Exod.  iv.  16;  Jer.  xv.  19),  in  which  sense  it 
has  a  near  equivalent  in  our  expression  *  mouth- 
piece.' 

MUSIC.  It  seems  probable  that  music  is  the 
oldest  of  all  the  fine  arts.  It  is  more  than  any 
other  an  immediate  work  of  nature.  Hence  we  find 
it  among  all  nations,  even  those  which  are  totally 
ignorant  of  every  other  art.  Some  instruments 
of  music  are  in  Scripture  named  even  before 
the  deluge,  as  being  mvented  by  Jubal,  one  of 
Cain's  descendants  (Gen.  iv.  21);  and  some  will 
regard  this  as  confirmed  by  the  common  opinion 
of  the  Orientals.  Chardin  relates  that  the  Per- 
sians and  Arabians  call  musicians  and  singers 
Kayne,  or  *  descendants  from  Cain.'  The  instru- 
ments invented  by  Jnbal  seem  to  have  remained 
in  use  after  the  flood,  or  at  least  the  names  were 
still  in  use,  and  occur  in  the  latest  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Music,  in  practical  use,  is 
almost  constantly  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  song  and  the  dance  (Gen.  xxxi.  27 ;  Exod. 
XV.  20),  and  was  doubtless  employed  to  elevate 
the  former  and  regulate  the  latter.     Womeo 
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especUIly  are  teen  to  haye  emplojed  it  in  Aif 
ooonectioii  from  the  earliest  times  (Exod.  xr.  SO ; 
Jadg.  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xTiii.  6).  At  a  later 
period  we  traoe  the  appearaooe  or  fordcn  girls  in 
ndestine,  as  in  Greece  and  Italy,  who  visited 
the  towns  like  the  Bayaderes  of  the  present  day 
(Isa.  xxiiL  16).  Music  was  also  throng  all 
periods  osed  in  soeial  ^aeetings,  and  in  public 
rejoicings  (1  Kin^  L  40;  l8a.y.  12;  xiy.  11 ; 
xxiy.  8 ;  Amos  yi.  5 ;  Hag.  v.  14 ;  1  Maoc.  ix. 
89 ;  Judith  iii.  8).  By  David  music  was  yari- 
OBSly  and  conspicuously  connected  with  the 
temple  worship  (1  Chrun.  xxv.  1);  in  particular, 
the  Leyites,  in  their  several  choirs,  performed 
their  music  divided  into  different  classes  at  the 
great  sacrifices  (S  Chron.  xxix.  25 ;  xxx.  21 ; 
xxxv.  15).  The  prophets  also  appear  to  have 
regarded  music  as  necessary  to  their  services  (1 
SimiL  X.  5) ;  and  they  used  it  sometimes  for  the 
pnrpoee,  apparently,  of  bringing  their  minds  into 
the  fhmie  suited  for  prophetic  inspirations  (2 
Kings  iii.  15).  In  the  case  of  David  playing 
before  Saul,  we  have  marked  and  interesting 
evidence  that  the  effect  of  music  in  soothing  the 

Ertnrbations  of  a  disordered  intelket  was  well 
own  among  the  Hebrews  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16). 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew 
music,  it  was  doubtless  of  the  same  essential 
character  as  that  of  other  ancient  nations,  and  of 
all  the  present  Oriental  nations ;  eonsiatiog  not 
so  much  in  harmony  (in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term)  as  iu  unison  or  melodj. 

The  old,  the  young,  maidens,  &a,  appear  to 
have  sung  one  part.  The  instruments  by  whidt, 
in  singing,  this  melody  was  accompaniM,  occa- 

Sied  the  part  of  a  sustauied  base ;  and,  if  we  are 
isposed  to  apply  in  this  case  what  Niebuhr  has 
told  us,  the  beauty  of  the  ooncerts  consisted  in 
this— that  other  persons  repeated  the  music  which 
had  Just  been  sung,  three,  four,  or  five  notes, 
lower  or  higher.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the 
concert  which  Miriam  held  with  her  musical 
fellows,  and  to  which  the  *  to^'  or  tabret,  fur- 
nished the  continued  base.  To  this  mode  of 
performance  belonp  the  24th  Psalm,  which  rests 
altogether  upon  the  varied  representation;  in 
like  manner,  also,  the  20th  and  21st  Psalms. 
This  was  all  the  chanse  it  admitted;  and  al- 
though it  is  very  possible  that  this  monotonous, 
or  rather  unisonous  music,  might  not  be  interest- 
ing to  ears  tuned  to  musical  progressions,  modu- 
lations, and  cadences,  there  is  something  in  it 
with  which  the  Orientals  are  well  pleased. 

A  music  of  this  description  could  easily  dis- 
pense with  the  compositions  which  mark  the 
time  by  notes ;  and  the  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  have  known  anything  of  musical  notation; 
for  that  the  accents  served  that  purpose  is  a 
position  which  yet  remains  to  be  proved.  At  the 
best  the  accent  most  have  been  a  very  imperfect 
instrument  for  this  purpose,  however  high  its 
antiquity. 

.  The  Hebrew  music  is  judged  to  have  been  of  a 
shrill  character ;  for  this  would  result  from  the 
nature  of  the  instruments — harps,  flutes,  and 
cymbals — ^which  were  employed  in  the  temple 
service. 

'  The  manner  of  sinffing  singrle  songs  was,  it 
seems,  ruled  by  that  of  others  in  the  same  mea- 
sure, and  it  is  usually  supposed  that  many  of  the 
titles  of  the  Psalms  are  intended  to  indicate  the 
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tunm  «f  other  songs  aoeorffing  to  which 
were  to  be  song  [Pbauu]. 

The  allusions  to  music  in  the  Scriptures  are 
so  incidental  and  concise,  that  it  will  neyer  be 
possible  to  form  out  of  them  a  complete  or  con- 
nected view  of  the  state  of  musical  saence  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  MtUe  knowledge 
which  has  been  reaTued  on  the  subieci  has  been 
obtained  chiefly  through  the  patient  lahoors  and 
minute  inyestigatioos  of  Calmet,  Porkel,  PfeifEer, 
Jahn,  Winer,  De  Wette,  and  otiier  authors. 

It.is  less  difficult  to  determine  the  general 
character  of  the  Hebrew  instruments  of  music, 
than  to  identify  the  particular  instruments  wUch 
are  named  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  We  see 
certain  instruments  different  from  oar  own  in 
use  amonff  the  modem  Orientals,  and  we  inftr 
that  the  Hebrew  instruments  were  probably  not 
unlike  these.  When,  however,  we  endeavour  to 
identify  with  these  a  particular  instrument  named 
by  the  Hebrews,  our  difficulty  begins ;  because 
the  Hebrew  names  are  seldom  to  be  recognised 
in  those  which  they  now  bear,  and  because  the 
Scripture  afford^ns  litUe  information  reacting 
the  form  of  tne  mstmments  which  it  mentioos. 

The  matter  naturally  arranges  itself  under  thfe 
following  heads — 

I.  Strinced  Instrnments. 
II.  Wind  Instruments. 
III.  Instruments  of  PerenssioD. 

I.^l.  At  the  head  of  the  SnuNoxii  Iimav- 
MENT8  we  must  place  the  Mwor,  which  is  ren- 
dered *  harp '  in  the  Authorised  Version.  The 
invention  and  first  use  of  this  instrument  are 
ascribed  to  Jobal  (Gen.  iy.  21);  and  Laban 
names  it  among  the  instruments  which  should 
have  celebrated  the  departure  of  his  son-in-law 
(Gen.  xxxi.  27).  In  the  first  ages  the  kimtor  was 
consecrated  to  joy  and  exultation;  henoe  the 
freouency  of  its  use  by  David  and  others  in 
praise  of  the  Divine  Migesty.  It  is  thought 
probable  that  the  instrument  reoeived  some  mi- 
provements  from  David  (oomp.  Amos  vL  5).  In 
bringing  back  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (1  Chron. 
xviv  5),  as  well  as  afterwards,  at  tha  oonseeration 
of  the  temple,  the  kinaor  was  assigned  to  players 
of  known  eminence,  chiefly  of  the  Ihmily  of  Je- 
duthun  (1  Chron.  xxy.  3).  The  sorrowing  Jews 
of  the  captivity,  fitr  removed  from  their  own  land 
and  the  shadow  of  the  sanctuary,  huac  their 
kinnon  upon  the  willows  by  the  waters  of  Baby- 
lon, and  refused  to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  ia  s 


strange  land  (Pa  cxxxvii.  2^.    Many  other  pas- 

Xof  similar  purport  might  be  adduced  io 
'  to  fix  the  uses  of  an  instrument,  the  nasM 


of  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip 
tures.  They  mostiy  indicate  occasions  of  joy, 
such  as  jubilees  and  festivals.  Of  the  instrument 
itself  the  Scripture  affords  us  little  further  infor- 
mation than  that  it  was  composed  of  the  sounding 
parts  of  good  wood,  and  furnished  with  strings. 
David  made  it  of  the  berosh  wood  [Bsrosb]; 
Solomon  of  the  more  costiy  algum  (2  Sam.  vi.  5 ; 
2  Kings  X.  12) ;  and  Josephus  mentions  some 
composed  of  the  mixed  metal  called  electmm. 
He  also  asserts  that  it  was  ftimished  with  ten 
strings,  and  played  with  a  plectram  {Anti^,  viL 
12. 3J;  which  however  is  not  understood  to  imply 
that  It  never  had  any  other  number  of  strinjrs,  or 
was  always  played  with  the  plectrum.  David 
certainly  played  it  with  the  luuid  (I  Sam.  xrL 
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23 ;  xviii.  10 ;  xiz.  9),  and  it  was  probably  used 
in  both  ways,  according  to  its  siste. 

That  this  instrument  was  really  a  harp,  is  now 
▼ery  generally  denied ;  some  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject conclude  that  it  was  a  kind  of  ^itar,  and 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  this  instrument 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  probably  in  use 
among  them.  It  has  been  sugsested»  however,  by 
the  e£tor  of  the  Pictwrial  Bible  (on  Ps.  zliiL  4) 
that  the  lipre,  in  some  of  its  various  kinds,  was 
denoted  by  the  word  kinnor ;  and  subsequent  in- 
Quiry  has  tended  to  estaUish  this  conclusion  as 
firmly  perhaps  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits. 
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247.  [E^Tpthn  flgum  of  lym. 
8,  4,  with  the  pleetmm;  4 
lyie.] 


1,  t.  played  wfthont,  and 
b  the  aappoaed  Hebrew 


it  was  composed  of  strings  stretched  onrer  a 
wooden  frame.  This  being  assumed  or  granted, 
we  must  proceed  to  seek  some  hint  conoemiog  its 
shape ;  and  we  find  nothing  more  tangible  than 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  Jerome,  Isidorus,  and 
Cassiodoms,  that  it  was  like  the  Greek  letter  A 
inverted  (v).  , 


t4S.    [Egyptian  triangular  inalnimentt.] 

We  are,  however,  far  from  tlunking  that  the 
fuLel  was  always  of  this  shape.  It  appears  to  us 
to  be  a  ffeneral  name  for  several  of  the  larger 
stringed  instruments  of  the  harp  kind,  and  also  to 
denote,  in  a  more  special  sense,  one  particular 
sort  In  fiujt  we  have  the  names  of  several  instru- 
ments which  are  eenerallv  conceived  to  be  <^f- 
ferent  varieties  of  3ie  nebd.  One  of  these  kinds, 
if  not  the  principal  kind,  or  the  one  most  fre- 
quently denoted  by  the  word,  was  the  ancient 
ling  more  or  less  with  that  represented 
in  the  JSgyptian  monuments. 


2.  The  Nebex  is  the  next  instrument  which 
requires  attention.  The  word  is  rendered  *  psal- 
tery '  in  the  Authorized  Version.  As  to  when 
this  instrument  was  invented,  and  when  it  came 
into  use  amone  the  Hebrews,  nothing  can  be 
determined  with  certainty.  The  first  mention  of 
it-is  in  the  reign  of  Saul  (I  SanL  x.  5),  and  f^m 
that  time  forward  we  continue  to  meet  with  it  in 
the  Old  Testament  The  use  of  the  instrument 
prevailed  particularly  in  the  public  worship  of 
God.  It  was  played  upon  by  several  persons  in 
the  grand  procession  at  the  removal  of  the  ark  (1 
Chron.  xv.  16 ;  xvi.  5);  and  in  the  final  organ- 
ization of  the  temple  music  it  was  entrusted  to  the 
families  of  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun  (1 
Chron.  xxv.  1-7;.  Out  of  the  worship  of  God,  it 
was  employed  at  festivals  and  for  luxurious  pur- 
poses (Amos  vi.  5).  In  the  manu&cture  of  this 
mstrument  a  constant  increase  of  splendour  was 
exhibited.  The  first  we  meet  witn  were  made 
simply  of  the  wood  of  the  beroih  (2  Sam.  vL  5 ; 
1  Chron.  xiii.  8),  others  of  the  rarer  algum  tree  (I 
Kings  X.  1 2 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  1 1) ;  and  some  p<»rhaps 
of  metal  T  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  8.  S),  unless  the  last  is 
to  be  understood  of  particular  parts  of  the  in- 
strument 

Conjectures  respecting  the  probable  form  of 
this  instrument  have  been  exceedingly  various. 
Passing  by  the  eccentric  notion  that  the  n^l  was 
a  kind  of  bagpipe,  we  may  assume  from  the  evi- 
dent tendency  of  the  Scriptural  intimations,  and 
from  the  general  ))earing  of  other  authorities,  that 


849.    [Grand  i^yptian  harpa.] 

3.  AsoB  occurs  as  an  instrument  in  only  a  few 
places,  and  never  but  in  connection  with  the  nebel 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  the  two 
instruments  may  have  differed  from  each  other 
only  in  the  number  of  their  strings,  or  the  open- 
ings at  the  bottom.  We  see  no  reason  to  dittont 
firom  this  condasion. 

4.  GiTTiTH  is  a  word  which  occurs  in  the  titles 
to  Ps.  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv.,  and  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  denote  a  musical  instrunjcnt  From  the 
name  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  instrument 
which  David  brought  from  Gath;  and  it  has 
been  inferred  from  Isa.  xvi.  10,  that  it  was  in 
particular  use  at  the  vintage  season.  If  an  in- 
strument of  music,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  instruments  assigned 
by  David  to  the  temple  musicians;  nor  even 
in  that  list  which  appears  in  verses  1  and  2  of 
Ps.  lxzxi.,'in  the  titie  of  which  it  is  found.    The 
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sapporiUon  of  Gesenins,  that  it  U  a  ^eral  name 
fbr  a  stringed  instrument,  obviates  this  difficolty. 

5.  The  ivord  Minnim,  which  occurs  in  Ps.  xlr. 
8,  and  d.  4,  is  supposed  by  some  to  denote  a 
stringed  instrument,  but  it  seems  merely  a  poetical 
allusion  to  the  9tring9  of  any  instrument. 

6.  The  Sabeca  is  the  instrument  rendered 
*sackbut,'  in  Dan.  iii.  5,  7, 10,  15.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  species  of  harp  or  lyre,  and,  as  some 
think,  was  only  a  species  of  the  nebelf  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  its  strings. 


S50.    [Boir-«luped  Cgyptlan  instnuMiiti.] 

7.  The  Pesantbrim  is  the  psaltery  of  the 
Greeks:  it  occurs  only  in  Dan.  iii.  7,  10,  15, 
where  it  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Hebrew 

8.  The  word  Machalath,  which  occurs  in  the 
titles  of  Ps.  liii.  and  Ixxxviii.,  is  supposed  by 
Gesenius  and  others  to  denote  a  kind  of  lute  or 
guitar,  which  instrument  others  find  in  the  min- 
nim  above  noticed.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Hebrews  were  in  possession  of  instru- 
ments of  this  kind,  although  we  cannot  say  with 
certainty  that  these  are  the  precise  words  by  which 
they  are  denoted. 


2&1 .    [j^ypdan  IiMtramente  of  the  Lata  kind.] 

II.  Wind  Ikstbuments. — ^There  is,  happily, 
less  difficulty  with  respect  to  instruments  of  this 
class  than  with  respect  to  stringed  instruments. 
The  most  ordinary  division  of  these  is  into  trum* 
pets  and  pipes,  of  which  the  Hebrews  had  both, 
and  of  various  kinds. 

1.  The  word  Keren,  'horn,'  sometimes,  but 
not  often,  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment (Josh.  vi.  5 ;  1  Chron.  xxy.  5  ;  Dan.  iii.  5, 
7, 10, 15).  Of  natural  horns,  and  of  instruments 
in  the  shape  of  horns,  the  antiquity  and  general 
use  are  evmced  by  every  extensive  collection  of 
antiquities.  It  is  admitted  that  natural  horns  were 
at  first  nsed»  and  that  they  at  length  came  to  be , 
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imitated  in  metal,  hut  were  still  called 
This  use  and  application  of  the  word  are  illus- 
trated in  our  *  comet'  It  is  generally  conceived 
that  rams'  horns  were  the  instruments  used  by  the 
early  Hebrews ;  afld  these  are,  indeed,  expressly 
named  in  our  own  and  many  other  versions,  as 
the  instruments  used  at  the  noted  siege  of  Jericho 
(Josh.  vi.  5) ;  and  the  horns  are  those  of  the  ram 
which  Josephus  assigns  to  the  soldiers  of  Gideon 
{Antiq,  v.  6.  5 ;  comp.  Judg.  vii.  16). 

2.  'The  name  Shopbar,  which  is  a  far  more 
common  word  than  keren,  is  rendered  *  trumpet' 
in  the  Authorised  Version.  This  name  seems, 
first,  to  denote  horns  of  the  strughter  kind,  in- 
cluding, probably,  those  of  neat  cattle,  and  all  the 
instruments  which  were  eventually  made  in  imi- 
tation of  and  in  improvement  upon  such  horns. 
It  is,  however,  diflficult  to  draw  a  ^istinctiou  be- 
tween it  and  the  keren,  seeing  that  the  words  are 
sometimes  used  synonymously.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  may  take  the  »hophar,  however  distinauished 
from  the  keren,  to  have  been  that  kind  of  bom  or 
hom-shaped  trumpet  which  was  best  known  to 
the  Hebrews.    The  name  s&upW  means  bright 


SSt.    (I,  9,  S,  4,  Ancient  bonis  and  oirvad  traapda  ; 
5,  itnight  tnunpec ;  6,  i^pe.] 

or  dear,  and  the  instrument  may  be  coneeived  to 
have  been  so  called  from  its  clear  and  shrill 
sound,  just  as  we  call  an  instrument  a  *  clarion/ 
and  speak  of  a  musical  tone  as  *  brilliant'  or 
'  dear.'  In  the  service  of  God  this  shopkar  or 
tmmpet  was  only  employed  in  making  announce- 
mentB,  and  for  calling  the  people  together  in  the 
time  of  the  holy  solemnities,  of  war,  of  rebellion, 
or  of  any  other  great  occasion  (E^Lod.  xix.  IS ; 
Num.  X.  10;  Judg.  iii.  7;  1  Sam.  xiii.  8;  xr. 
10 ;  2  Chron.  xv.  14 ;  Isa.  xviii.  8). 

8.  The  Chatzoserah  was  the  straight  trumpet, 
different  from  the  Mhiif^art  which  was  more  or 
less  bent  like  a  hom.  There  has  been  various 
speculation  on  the  name ;  but  we  are  disposed  to 
assent  to  the  condusion  of  Gesenius,  that  it  is  an 
onomatopoetic  word,  imitating  the  broken  pulse- 
like sound  of  the  tmmpet,  like  the  Latin  lomloa- 
tara,  Amooff  the  Israelites  these  trampets  were 
a  divine  regulation,  Moses  having  been  expressly 
directed  how  to  make  them  (Num.  x.  2).  They 
were  of  pure  beaten  silver,  but  the  particular  form 
does  not  appear  in  Scripture.  They  are  figured, 
however,  on  the  arch  of  Titus,  among  the  other 
spoils  of  the  Jewish  Temple  (Fig.  5.  No.  252), 
and  they  correspond  with  the  description  which 
Josephus.  who^  as  a  priest,  oould  not  in  this  matter 
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be  mistaken,  hsm  given :  *  Moses/  he  says,  *  in- 
rented  a  kind  of  trumpet  of  silver ;  in  length  it 
was  little  leas  than  a  cubit,  and  it  was  somewhat 
thicker  than  a  pipe ;  its  opoiing  was  oblong,  so 
as  to  permit  blowmg  on  it  with  tne  mouth ;  at  the 
lower  end  it  had  the  form  of  a  bell,  like  the  horn.* 
The  tone  of  this  trumpet,  or  rather  the  noise  made 
by  blowing  on  it,  was  very  Tariable,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  different  terms  in  Scripture. 

4.  JoBEL.  There  has  been  much  speculation 
oonoeming  the  term,  and  it  seems  now  to  be 
agreed  that  the  word  does  not  denote  a  separate 
instrument,  but  is  an  epithet  applied  to  the  trum- 
pets with  which  the  jubilees  were  proclaimed,  t.  e. 
the  'juM'lee-trumpet ;'  and  as  the  same  trumpets 
were  used  for  signals  and  alarms,  'the  alarm- 
trumpet,  the  alarm-horn.'  This  name  for  the 
sound  of  music  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Jubal,  the  inventor  of  instruments  of  music 

Wind  instruments  of  softer  sound  next  require 
attention.    The  first  and  principal  of  these  is  the 

5.  Chalil,  the  meaning  of  which  is  bored 
through^  denotes  a  pipe,  perforated  and  furnished 
with  holes.  There  are  but  five  places  where  it 
occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Sam.  x.  5;  1 
Kings  L  40 ;  Isa.  v.  13 ;  xxx.  29 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  86) ; 
but  would  seem  to  have  come  rather  late  into  use 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  probably  had  a  foreign 
origin.  The  passages  to  which  we  have  referred 
will  indicate  the  use  of  this  instrument  or  class 
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SSS.    [Egyptiin  leed-pipM.] 

of  instruments ;  but  of  the  form  we  can  only  gueas 
by  reference  to  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
which  are  very  similar  to  those  still  in  use  in 
Western  Asia.  The  pipe  is,  however,  rarely 
introduced  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures,  and  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  held  in  much  estima- 
tion. The  principal  are  the  single  and  double 
pipes.  The  single  pipe  of  the  Greeks  is  allowed 
to  have  been  introduced  from  Egypt,  from  which 
the  Jews  probabljr  had  theirs.  It  was  a  straight 
tube,  without  any  increase  at  the  mouth,  and  when 
played  was  held  with  both  hands.  It  was  usually 
of  moderate  length,  about  eighteen  inchei^  but 
occasioually  less,  and  sometimes  so  exceedingly 
long,  and  the  holes  so  low  that  the  player  was 
obliged  to  extend  his  arms  to  the  utmost  Some 
had  three  boles,  others  four,  and  actual  specimens 
made  of  common  reed  haye  been  foond. 


tU.   [1,  t,  8,  angle  plp« ;  4,  double  pipe.] 
Tlia  doable  pipe  was  formed  with  two  of  sueh 


tabes,  of  equal  or  unequal  lengths,  having  a  com- 
mon mouth-piece,  and  each  played  with  the  cor- 
respondiDg  hand.  They  were  distinpiished  as 
the  right  and  left  pipes,  and  the  latter,  having  but 
few  holes  and  emitting  a  deep  sound,  served  as  a 
base ;  the  other  had  more  holes  and  gave  a  sharp 
sound :  this  pipe  is  still  used  in  Palestine. 

From  the  references  which  have  been  given  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  pipe  was,  among  the  Jews, 
chiefly  consecrated  to  joy  and  pleasure.  So  mach 
was  this  the  case  that  in  the  time  of  Judas  Mao- 
caheeus  the  Jews  complained  *  that  joy  was  taken 
from  Jacob,  and  the  pipe  with  the  harp  ceased ' 
(1  Maoc.  iii.  45).  It  was  particularly  used  to 
enliven  the  periodical  journeys  to  Jerusalem  to 
attend  the  great  festivals  (Isa.  xxx.  29) ;  and  this 
custom  of  enlivening  wiUi  music  the  tedium  of 
travelling  is  common  in  the  East  at  this  dayi 
Athensus  tells  us  of  a  plaintive  pipe  which  was 
in  use  among  the  Phoenicians.  This  serves  to 
illustrate  Matt.  ix.  23,  wh^  our  Saviour,  finding 
the  fiute-players  with  the  dead  daughter  of  the 
ruler,  orders  them  away,  because  the  damsel  was 
not  dead ;  and  in  this  we  also  recognise  the  re- 
gulation of  the  Jews,  that  every  one,  however 
poor  he  might  be,  should  have  at  least  two  pipes 
at  the  death  of  his  wife. 

6.  The  word  Mibbbokitha  occurs  foor  tin»es 
in  Daniel  (ch.  iii.  5,  7, 10, 15),  but  nowhere  else, 
and  appeurs  to  be  the  Chaldsean  name  for  the 
flute  with  two  reeds,  of  wluch  we  have  already 
spoken. 

7.  UoAB  is  the  word  rendered  *or^'  in  our 
version.  This  and  the  kitmor  are  the  mstrumento 
whose  invention  is  ascribed  to  Jubal  (Gen.  iv. 
21),  and  higher  antiquity  cannot  therefbre  be 
claimed  for  any  instrument  There  are  onlv  three 
other  places  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  two  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxi.  12 ;  xxx. 
31),  and  one  in  the  Psalms  (cl.  4).  The  name  is 
taken  fh>m  the  term  organoriy  employed  by  the 
Septuaffint,  which  simply  denotes  a  double  or 
manifold  pipe ;  and  hence  in  particular  the  Pan- 
dsBan  or  shepherd's  pipe,  which  is  at  this  day 
called  a  *  mouth-organ '  among  ourseWea.  For- 
merly it  was  called  simply  *  organ,'  and  *  mouth ' 
has  been  added  to  distinguish  it  fh>m  the  con- 
paratively  modem  instrument  which  has  usurped 
the  more  simple  designation  of  *  organ.*  ^  The 
Pandsean  pipe  is  an  instrument  of  such  antiquity 
that  the  prorane  writers  do  not  know  to  whom  to 
ascribe  it  This  antiquity  corresponds  with  the 
Scriptural  intimation  concerning  the  ugab,  and 
justifies  us  in  seeking  for  the  syrinx  among  the 
more  ancient  instruments  of  the  Orientals,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  still  common  in  Western  Asia. 
Niebuhr  saw  it  in  the  hands  of  a  peasant  at  Cairo ; 
and  Russell  says  that  *  the  mfnnx  or  Pan's  pipe  is 
still  a  festival  instrument  m  Syria ;  it  is  known 
also  in  the  city,  but  veryfew  performers  can 
sound  it  tolerably  well.  The  h^her  notes  are 
clear  and  pleasing,  but  the  longer  reeds  are  apt, 
like  the  dervise  flute,  to  make  a  hissing  sound, 
though  blown  by  a  good  player.  The  number  of 
reeds  of  which  the  syrtiur  is  composed  varies  in 
different  instruments  from  five  to  twenty-three.' 
The  classical  $ifrinx  is  usually  said  to  have  had 
seven  reeds,  but  we  find  some  in  the  monuments 
with  a  greater  number,  and  the  shepherd  of 
Theocritus  had  one  of  nine  reeds. 

III.  iNffiBUHBirra  o»  Pebcussion,— c 
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M  give  forth  their  loimds  on  b^ng  ttnick  or 
shaken. 

I.  The  word  Toph  seems  to  have  denoted 
primarily  the  tamboarine,  and  ^erally  all  in- 
ttroments  of  the  dram  kind  which  were  in  use 
among  the  Israelites.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  this  instrament  All  the  translations 
and  lexicons  agree  in  this  one  point;  and  we 
have,  besides,  the  actual  evidence  of  existing  in- 
struments of  this  kind  among  the  Arabians,  bear- 
ing the  same  name  in  the  forms  of  doff  and  adufe. 
Toe  i<yph  was  known  to  the  Jews  before  they 
(^uitted  Syria  (Gen.  xxzi.  27);  it  is  also  men- 
tioned byJob(xxi.  12),  and  it  is  the  first  in- 
strument named  after  the  exode,  being  that  with 
which  Miriam  led  the  dances  with  which  the 
daughters  of  Israei  celebrated  the  overthrow  of 
Pharaoh  (Exod.  xv.  20\  It  was  employed  b^ 
David  in  all  the  ftstivities  of  religion  (2  Sam.  vi. 
A).  Isaiah  adduces  it  as  the  instrament  of  vo- 
luptuaries, but  left  in  silence  amid  wars  and 
desolations  (Isa.  zxiv.  8).  The  oocasioos  on 
which  it  was  used  were  mostly  joyful,  and  those 
who  played  upon  it  were  generally  females  (Ps. 
Ixviiu  %h\  as  was  the  case  among  most  ancient 
nations,  and  is  so  at  the  present  day  in  the  East 
It  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  oonneotion  with 
battles  or  warlike  tnuMictioiii. 


s»5.    [Tambonrinea.    1,  angalar ;  S,  drenlar.] 

•Vhcthvr  the  Israelites  had  drums  or  not  does 
;  clearly  appear,  and  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
V  o(-  CON  it  IS  useless  to  speculate  on  the  subject 
they  hud,  they  must  be  included  under  the 
CI  at  Dume  of  ioph.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
(I  a  long  dram,  very  similar  to  the  tom-toms  of 


»&«.    [Anient  Egypt ian  dnmu.] 

India  (^No.  266,  flgp.  1,  S).    It  was  about  t%o  feet 
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or  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  was  beaten 
with  the  hand.  The  ease  was  of  wood  or  copper, 
covered  at  both  ends  with  pardiment  or  leatner, 
and  braced  with  cords  extended  diagonally  over 
the  exterior  of  the  cylinder.  It  was  used  chiefly 
in  war.  There  was  another  larger  dram,  less 
unlike  our  own ;  it  was  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
long  b^  about  two  feet  broad,  and  was  shaped 
much  like  a  sugar-cask  (No.  257,  fig.  S).  It  was 
formed  of  copper,  and  covered  at  £e  aids  with 
red  leather,  braced  by  catgut  springs  passing 
through  small  holes  in  its  Inoad  margin.  This 
kind  of  dram  was  beaten  with  sticks  (fig.  5)  It 
does  not  appear  on  the  monuments,  but  an  actual 
roecimen  was  found  in  the  excavations  made  by 
U'Athanasi,  in  1828,  and  is  now  in  the  museum 
at  Paris. 

Another  species  of  dram  is  represented  in  the 
Egyptian  paintings,  and  is  of  the  same  kind 
which  is  still  in  use  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  under 
the  name  of  the  darchwika  dram.  It  is  inade  of 
parchment  stretched  over  the  top  of  a  funnel- 
shaped  case  of  metal,  wood,  or  pottery  (Na  257, 
figs,  ly  2,  4).  It  is  beaten  with  the  hand,  and 
when  relaxed,  the  parchment  is  braced  1^  ex- 
posing it  for  a  £?w  moments  to  the  sun,  or  Ae 
warmth  of  a  fire.    This  kind  <^  drum  daims 


SS7.    [Drams.    1,  s,4,  moderaortonlal;  i; 
EgypUAB;  5,  adeiutoS.] 

particular  attention  from  its  being  supposed  to  be 
represented  on  one  of  the  coins  ascribed  to  SmoB 
Maccabeus. 

2.  The  word  Phaamon  denotes  the  small 
golden  appendages  to  the  robe  of  the  high-priest 
(Exod.  xxviii.  33 ;  xxxix.  25),  which  all  versions 
agree  in  rendering  '  bells,'  or  *  little  bells.' 

3.  The  words  Tzkltzelin,  Metziixoth,  and 
Metzilthaim,  are  translated  cymbtds  in  most 
versions,  except  in  Zech.  xiv.  20,  where  ^ey  are 
rendered  •  bells  '—the  *  bells  of  the  horses.'  If 
the  words,  however,  denote  cymbals  in  other 


SftS.    [CymUla-^yptiau.] 

places,  they  cannot  well  denote  a  different  thing 
there.  There  is  an  important  passage  (Ps.  cl.  5), 
*  Praise  him  with  the  clear  cymbal,  praise  him 
with  the  resounding  cymbal,'  which  clearly  points 
to  two  instruments  under  the  same  nam^  and 
leaves  us  to  conclude  that  the  Hebrews  had  both 
hand-cymbals  and  finger>cymbala  (or  caatagnelijb 
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althoQgh  it  may  not  in  all  eaief  be  easjr  to  my 

which  of  the  two  is  intended  in  particalar  texts. 
Cymbals  figure  in  the  grand  procession  at  lite 
removal  of  the  ark  (1  Chron.  xiii.  8) :  other  in- 
stances occur  of  their  being  used  in  the  worship 
of  God  (Neh.  xii.  27 ;  Ps.  d.  5 ;  1  Chron.  xt. 
2);  and  the  illustrious  Anph  was  himself  a 
player  on  the  cymbal  (1  Chron.  xvi.  5).  The 
sound  of  these  instruments  is  very  sharp  and 
piercing,  but  it  does  not  belong  to  fine,  speaking, 
expressive  music 

4.  The  name  Shalishim  occurs  but  once,  viz. 
in  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  and  is  there  uncertainly  ren- 
dered, in  the  Authorized  Version,  *  instruments 
of  music,'  and  in  the  margin  *  three-stringed  in- 
struments.* The  word  is  plural,  and  means 
*  threes.'  Most  writers,  proceeding  upon  this  in- 
terpretation, identify  it  with  the  triangle,  which 
Alhensus  {W.  23)  alleges  to  have  been  a  Syrian 
invention. 

5.  Menaaneim  is  another  word  which  occurs 
but  once  in  Scripture  (2  Sam.  vi.  5),  where  our 
version  translates  it  by  *  ctmbals,'  although  it  has 
appropriate  another  word  to  that  instrument  It 
is  now  more  generally  thought  to  denote  the 
aistrum,    llie  sistnim  was  generally  from  eight 
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eharacterisdcs,  notwithstanding  the  several  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made.  The  subject  was 
investigated  by  Dr.  Royle  in  a  paper  read  before 


S&9.    [SIrtn— various  Egyptian  tpedmeiu.] 

to  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  en- 
tirely of  bronze  or  brass.  It  was  sometimes  inlaid 
with  silver,  gilt,  or  otherwise  ornamented,  and 
being  held  upright  was  shaken,  the  rings  moving 
to  and  fro  upon  the  bars.  The  last  were  fre- 
quently made  to  imitate  snakes,  or  simply  bent  at 
each  end  'to  secure  them  from  slipping  through 
the  holes.  Several  actual  specimens  of  these  m- 
struments  have  been  found,  and  are  deposited  in 
the  British,  Berlin,  and  other  museums.  They 
are  mostly  furnished  with  sacred  symbols,  and 
were  chiefly  used  by  the  priests  and  priestesses  in 
the  ceremonies  of  religion,  particularly  in  those 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Isis. 

MUSTARD  TREE.  The  Sinapi  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  rendered  '  mustard  tree '  in  the  Au- 
thorized Version,  has  enga^  the  attention  of 
many  commentators,  great  difflcultv  having  been 
experienced  in  finding  a  pUmt  with  the  requisite 


SSO.    [Salvadotm  Ptwim.] 

the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  on  the  16tfa  March, 
1844.  Having  referred  to  the  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  in  which  the  word  oecars  (Matt, 
xiii.  31 ;  xrii.  20 ;  Mark  iv.  31 ;  Luke  xiii.  19 ; 
xvii.  6),  he  first  showed  how  unsuitable  were  the 
plants  which  had  beoi  adduced  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  sacred  narrative,  and  mentioned 
that  his  own  attention  had  been  tomed  to  the 
subject  in  conse<|ueiice  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  having  mformed  him  that  Mr.  Amneny, 
a  Syrian  student  of  Kingfs  College,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  tree.  Mr.  A.  stated  that  this 
tree  was  ibond  near  Jerusalem,  but  most  abun- 
dantlv  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  round  the 
sea  of  Tiberias ;  that  its  seed  was  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  mustard,  and  that  it  was  called 
khardal,  which,  indeed,  is  the  common  Arabic 
name  for  mustanl  Dr.  Royle  knew  a  tree  of 
N.  W.  India,  which  was  there  called  kharjal,  and 
which  appesired  possessed  of  the  requisite  proper- 
ties, bat  lie  could  not  find  it  mentioned  in  any 
systematic  work,  or  local  Flora,  as  a  native  of 
Palestine.  The  pUint  is  Sahadora  Peniea,  a 
large  shrub,  or  tree  of  moderate  size,  a  nadve  of 
the  hot  and  dry  parts  of  India,  of  Persia,  Ad  of 
Ailibia.  Dr.  Roxburgh  describes  the  berries  as 
much  smaller  than  a  grain  of  black  pepper, 
having  a  strong  aromatic  smell,  and  a  taste  much 
like  that  of  garden  cresses.  Irby  and  Mangles, 
in  their  travels,  mention  a  tree  which  they  sup- 
pose to  be  the  mustard  tree  of  Scripmre.  They 
met  with  it  while  advancing  towards  ^erak,  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  bore 
its  fruit  in  bunches,  resembling  the  currant;  and 
the  seeds  had  a  pleasant,  though  strongly  aromatic 
taste,  nearly  resembling  mustard.  They  say,  *  We 
think  it  possible  that  this  is  the  tree  our  Saviour 
alluded  to  in  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed,  and 
not  the  mustard  plant  which  we  have  in  the  north, 
and  which,  even  when  growing  large,  can  never 
be  called  a  tree,  whereas  the  other  is  really  such, 
and  birds  mi^ht  easily,  and  actually  do^  take 
shelter  under  its  shadow/  On  further  inquiry, 
Dr.  Royle  learned  that  a  specimen  of  the  tree  had 
been  brought  home  by  Mr.  W.  Barker,  and  that 
it  had  been  ascertained  by  Messrs.  Don  and 
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Lambert  to  be  the  Stdvadora  Penica  of  botar 

nists. 

The  paper  above  referred  to  conclades  by 
stating  It  as  an  important  fact,  that  the  writer 
had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Irby  and 
Mangles,  by  an  independent  mode  of  investigation, 
even  when  he  coald  not  ascertain  that  the  plant 
existed  in  Palestine ;  which  is,  at  all  erente,  in- 
teresting, as  proving  that  the  name  kharial  is  ap- 
plied, even  in  so  remote  a  country  as  the  nortn- 
weet  of  India,  to  the  same  plant  which,  in  Syria, 
is  called  khardtU,  and  which  no  doubt  is  the 
ahardal  of  the  Talmudists,  one  of  whom  describes 
it  as  a  tree  of  which  the  wood  was  sufficient  to 
cover  a  potter's  shed,  and  another  says  that  he 
was  wont  to  climb  into  it,  as  men  climb  into  a 
iig-tree.  Hence  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
Sdvadora  Penica  b  the  mustard  tree  of  Scrip- 
lore.  The  pUnt  has  a  small  seed,  which  pro- 
duces a  large  tree  with  numerous  branches,  in 
which  the  birds  of  the  air  may  take  shelter.  The 
seed  is  possessed  of  the  same  properties,  and  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes,  ss  mustard,  and  has 
a  name,  khardal,  of  which  tinapi  is  the  true  trans- 
lation, and  whicfa,  moreover,  grows  abundantly 
on  tiie  very  shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  where 
our  Saviour  addressed  to  the  multitude  the  parable 
of  the  mustard  seed. 

MY'RA,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Lycia,  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  lay  about  a  league  from  the  sea 
(in  N.  hit.  36*  IS';  E.  long.  30%  upon  a  rising 
ground,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed  a  navigable 
river  with  an  excellent  harbour  at  its  mouth. 
The  town  now  lies  desolate.  When  Paul  was  on 
his  voyage  from  Ccesarea  to  Rome,  he  and  the 
other  prisoners  were  landed  here,  and  were  re- 
erabaned  in  a  ship  of  Alexandria  bound  to  Rome 
(Acts  xxvii.  5). 

MYRRH  is  the  exudation  of  a  litUe-known 
tree  found  in  Arabia,  but  much  more  extensively 
in  Abyssinia.  It  formed  an  article  of  the  earliest 
commerce,  was  highly  esteemed  bv  the  Efryptians 
and  Jews,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
as  it  still  is  both  in  the  East  and  in  Europe.  The 
earliest  notice  of  it  occurs  in  Exod.  xxx.  23, 
*Take  thon  also  unto  thee  principal  spices,  of 
pnre  myrrh  (morderor)  500  shekels.'  It  is  after- 
wards mentioned  in  Esther  ii.  12,  as  employed 
m  the  purification  of  women ;  in  Ps.  xlv.  8,  as  a 
perfyne,  *  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and 
aloes,  and  cassia  y  also  in  several  passages  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon  (iv.  6 ;  v.  5).  We  find  it  men- 
tioned in  Matt.  ii.  11,  among  the  ^fts  presented 
by  the  wise  men  of  the  East  to  the  mfknt  Jesus — 
'gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh.'  It  may 
be  remarked  as  worthy  of  notice,  that  myrrh  and 
frankincense  are  frequently  mentioned  together. 
In  Mark  x\^33,  we  learn  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
'gave  him  (Jesus)  to  drink  wine  mingled  with 
myrrh;  but  he  received  it  not.'  The  Apostle 
John  (xix.  89)  says,  *Then  came  also  Nico- 
demus,  and  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and 
aloes,  about  an  hundred  ;K>und  weight,  for  the 
purpose  of  embalming  the  body  of  our  Saviour. 

Thoueh  m^^rrh  seems  to  have  been  known  from 
the  earliest  tiroes,  and  must  oonsequenUy  have 
been  one  of  the  most  ancient  articles  of  com- 
merce, the  country  producing  it  long  remained 
unknown.  Some  is  undoubtedly  procured  in 
Arabia,  but  the  lar^t  quantity  has  always  been 
obtained  from  Africa.    Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  le- 
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mentions  that  *  Myrrh  and  mimosa  trees  aboanded 
in  this  place'  (iCoranhedudah  in  Adal).-  The 
former  he  describes  as  being  *a  low,  thorny, 
ragged-looking  tree,  with  bright-green  trifoliate 
leaves ;  the  gum  exudes  from  cracks  in  the  bark 
of  the  trunk  near  the  root,  and  flows  freely  upon 
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the  stones  immediately  underneath.  Artificially 
it  is  obtained  by  bruises  made  with  stones.  The 
natives  collect  it  principally  in  the  hot  months  of 
July  and  August,  but  it  is  to  be  found,  though  in 
very  small  quantities,  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

Several  kinds  of  myrrh  were  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  in  modem  commerce  we  have 
Turkish  and  East  Indian  myrrh,  and  different 
names  used  to  be,  and  are  still  applied  to  it,  as 
red  and  fatty  myrrh,  myrrh  in  tears,  in  sorts,  and 
myrrh  in  grains.  In  the  Bible  also  several  kinds 
of  myrrh  are  enumerated,  respecting  which  va- 
rious opinions  have  been  entertained. 

Myrrh,  it  is  well  known,  was  celebrated  in  the 
most  ancient  times  as  a  perfome.  and  a  fumi- 
gator,  as  well  as  for  its  uses  in  medicine.  Myrrh 
was  burned  in  the  temples,  and  employed  in  em- 
balming the  bodies  of  the  dead.  It  was  offered 
in  presents,  as  natural  products  commonly  were 
in  those  days,  because  such  as  were  procured 
from  distant  countries  were  very  rare.  The  an- 
cients prepared  a  trine  <f  myrrh,  and  also  snoUof 
myrrh,  and  it  formed  au  ingredient  in  many  ot 
the  most  celebrated  compound  medicines,  as  the 
Tlieriacut  the  Mithridata,  Manu*  Deit  &c.  Even 
in  Europe  it  continued  to  recent  times  to  enjoy 
the  highest  medicinal  reputation,  as  it  does  in  the 
East  in  the  present  day.  From  the  sensible  pro- 
perties of  this  drug,  and  from  the  virtues  which 
were  ascribed  to  it,  we  may  satis&ctorily  account 
for  the  mention  of  it  in  the  several  passages  of 
Scripture  which  have  been  quoted. 

MYRTLE  occurs  in  several  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  in  Isa.  xli.  19;  Iv.  13;  Neh. 
viii.  15;  Zech.  i.  8,  10,  11. 

The  myrUe  has  fVom  the  earnest  periods  been 
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highly  esteemed  in  all  the  countries  of  the  soath 
of  Earope.  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was 
dedicated  to  Venus,  and  employed  in  making 
wreaths  to  crown  lovers,  but  among  the  Jews  it 
was  the  emblem  of  justice.  The  note  of  the 
Chaldee  Targnm  on  the  name  Esther,  according 
to  Dr.  Harris,  is,  <  they  call  her  Hadass^  because 
she  was  }'ttjf,  and  those  that  are  just  are  compared 
to  mvrttea' 

The  repute  which  the  myrtle  enjoyed  in  ancient 
times  it  still  retains,  notwithstanding  the  great 
accession  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers  which 
has  been  made  to  the  gardens  and  greenhouses  of 
Europe.  This  is  justly  due  to  the  rich  colouring 
of  its  dark  green  ^d  shining  leaves,  contrasted 
with  the  white  starlike  clusters  of  its  flowers, 
aflbrding  in  hot  countries  a  pleasant  shade  under 
its  branches,  and  difiPusing  an  agreeable  odour 
from  its  flowers  or  bruised  leaves.  It  is,  how- 
ever, most  agreeable  in  appearance  when  in  the 
state  of  a  shrub,  for  when  it  grows  into  a  tree,  as 
it  does  in  hot  counties,  the  traveller  looks  under 
instead  of  over  its  leaves,  and  a  multitude  of  small 
branches  are  seen  deprived  of  their  leaves  by  the 
crowding  of  the  upper  ones.  This  shrub  is  com- 
mon in  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain  and  France, 
as  well  as  in  Italy  and  Greece ;  and  also  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  Syria.  The 
poetical  celebrity  of  this  plant  had,  no  doubt, 
some  influence  upon  its  employment  in  medicine, 
and  numerous  properties  are  ascribed  to  it  by 
Dioscorides  (i..l  27).  It  is  aromatic  and  astringent^ 
and  hence,  like  many  other  such  plants,  forms  a 
stimulant  tonic,  and  is  usefbl  in  a  varie^  of  com- 
plaints connected  with  debility.  Its  berries  were 
formerly  employed  in  Italy,  and  scill  are  so  in 
Tuscany,  as  a  substitute  for  spices,  now  imported 
so  plentifully  fVom  the  far  East  A  wine  was 
also  prepared  from  them,  which  was  called  myr- 
ttdanum,  and  their  essential  oil  is  possessed  of 
excitant  properties.  In  many  parts  of  Greece 
and  Italy  the  leaves  are  employed  in  tanning 
leather.  The  myrtle,  possessing  so  many  remark- 
able qualities,  was  not  likely  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  sacred  writers,  as  it  is  a  well-known 
inhabitant  of  Judaea. 

MTS'IA,  a  province  occupying  the  north-west 
angle  of  Asia  Minor,  and  separated  from  Europe 
only  by  the  Propontis  and  Hellespont:  on  the 
south  it  joined  ^lis,  and  was  separated  on  the 
east  fVom  Bithynia  by  the  river  ^sopus.  Latterly 
I&oYiA  was  included  in  Mysia,  which  was  then 
separated  from  Lydia  and  Ionia  by  the  river 
Hermus,  now  Sarabad  or  Djedis.  In  ancient 
times  the  province  of  M^rsia  was  celebrated  for 
its  fertility  in  com  and  wine,  and  although  now 
but  poorly  tilled,  it  is  still  one  of  the  finest  tracts 
in  Asia  Minor.  Paul  passed  through  this  pro- 
vince and  embarked  at  its  chief  port,  Troas,  on 
his  first  voyage  to  Europe  (Acts  xvi.  7,  8). 

MYSTERY.  A  most  nnscriptural  and  dan- 
gerous sense  is  but  too  often  put  upon  this  word, 
as  if  it  meant  something  absolutely  unintelligible 
and  incomprehensible ;  whereas,  in  every  instance 
in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Sept  or  New  Testa- 
ment, it  is  applied  to  something  which  is  revealed, 
declared,  explained,  spoken,  or  which  may  be 
known  or  understood.  This  foot  will  appear 
from  the  following  elucidation  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  is  found.  First,  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  meaning  of  %  symbolical  represent- 
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ation,  whether  addressed  to  the  mind  by  a  parable, 
allegory,  &c.,  or  to  the  eye,  by  a  vision,  &c 
(Matt.  xiii.  10;  Mark  iv.  11).  Again,  the  mys- 
tery or  symbolical  vision  of  the  *  seven  stars  and 
of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks'  (Rev.  i.  12, 16), 
is  explained  to  mean  '  the  angels  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  and  the  seven  churches  them- 
selves '  (ver.  20).  Again,  •  the  mystery  *  or  sym- 
bolical representation  *  of  the  woman  upon  a 
scarlet-coloured  beast'  (Rev.  xvii.  3-6)  is  also 
explained :  *  I  will  tell  thee  the  mystery  of  the 
woman,'  &c  (xvii.  7).  When  St  Paul,  speaking 
of  marriage,  says,  *  this  is  a  great  mystery '  (Eph. 
V.  32),  he  evidentW  treats  tte  original  institution 
of  marriage  as  affording  a  figurative  represent- 
ation of  the  union  betwixt  Christ  and  the  church. 
The  word  is  also  used  to  denote  anything  what- 
ever which  is  hidden  or  oonoealed,  till  it  is  ex- 
plained. Thus  it  is  employed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  denote  those  doctrines  of  Oiristianity, 
general  or  particular,  which  the  Jews  and  the 
world  at  larse  did  not  understand,  till  they  were 
revealed  bv  Christ  and  Ms  apostles,  *  Great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness,'  t.  e.  the  Christian  religion 
(I  Tim.  iii.  16),  the  chief  parts  of  which  the 
apostle  instantiy  proceeds  to  adduce,—'  God  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  bv  the  Spirit  seen 
of  angels,'  &c— fkcts  which  had  not  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  (I  Cor.  ii.  9)  until  God  visibly 
accomplished  them,  and  revealed  them  to  the 
aposties  by  inspiration  (ver.  10).  Thus  also  the 
Gospel  in  general  is  called  '  the  mystery  of  the 
fiiith '  (1  Tim.  iii  9),  and  *  the  mystery  which 
from  the  beginniuff  of  the  world  had  been  hid 
with  God,  but  which  was  now  made  known 
through  means  of  the  church'  (Eph.  iii.  9).  The 
same  word  is  used  respecting  certain  particular 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as,  for  instance,  *  the 
partial  and  temporary  blindness  of  Israel,'  of 
which  mystery  *  the  AposUe  would  not  have 
Christians '  ignorant  (Rom.  xL  S5),  and  which 
he  explains  (ver.  25-32).  He  styles  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles  *  a  mystery  which,  in  other  ages, 
was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men  as  it 
is  now  revealed  unto  the  holy  aposties  and  pro- 
phets by  the  Spirit'  (Eph.  iiL  4-6;  oomp.  i.  9, 10, 
&c.).  To  this  class  we  refor  the  well-known 
phrase, '  Behold  I  show  too  a  mystery  (1  Cor. 
XV.  51),  we  shall  all  be  dumged  ;*  and  then  fol- 
lows an  explanation  of  the  diange  (ver.  51-55). 
And  in  the  prophetic  portion  of  nis  writings 
•  concerning  the  mystery  of  iniquity '  (2  Thess. 
ii.  7),  he  speaks  of  it  as  being  ultimately  *  re- 
vealed '  (ver.  8) ;  and  to  complete  the  proof  that 
tiie  word  « mystery  *  is  used  in  the  sense  of  know 
able  secrets,  we  add  the  words '  Though  /  under- 
stand all  myeteriee '  (1  Cor.  xiii  2). 


N. 

1.  NA'AMAH(p2eaMfin,  daughter  of  Lamech 
and  Zillah,  and  sister  of  Tubal-c&m  (Gen.  iv.  22). 

8.  NAAMAH,  an  Ammonitess,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Solomon,  and  mother  of  Rehoboam 
(1  Kings  xiv.  21). 

NA'AMAN  {pleatantneasX  commander  of  the 
armies  of  Damascene  Syria,  in  the  time  of  Joram, 
king  of  IsraeL  Throuffh  his  valouf  and  abilities 
Naaman  held  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  lihi 
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king  Benhadad;  and  although  he  was  afflicted 
witf.  leprosy,  it  would  teem  that  this  did  not,  as 
among  the  Hebrews,  operate  as  a  disqualification 
for  public  employment  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
dition of  a  leper  could  not  but  have  been  in  his 
high  place  both  afflicting  and  painful :  and  when 
it  was  beard  that  a  little  Hebrew  slave-girl,  who 
waited  upon  Naaman's  wife^  had  spoken  of  a 
prophet  in  Samaria  who  could  cure  ner  master 
of  his  leprosy,  the  faint  and  uncertain  hope  thus 
offered  was  ea^rly  seized ;  and  the  general  ob- 
tained permission  to  visit  the  place  where  this 
relief  was  to  be  sought  Benhadad  even  fur- 
nished him  with  a  letter  to  his  old  enemy  king 
Joram ;  but  as  this  letter  merely  stated  that  Naa- 
man  had  been  sent  for  him  to  cure,  the  king  of 
Israel  rent  his  clothes  in  astonishment  and  anger, 
suspecting  that  a  request  so  impossible  to  grant, 
involved  a  studied  insult  or  an  mtention  to  fix  a 
quarrel  upon  him  with  a  view  to  future  aggres- 
sions. When  tidings  of  this  affsir  reachra  the 
prophet  Elisha,  he  desired  that  the  stranger  might 
be  sent  to  him.  Naaman^acoordingly  went,  and 
his  splendid  train  of  chariots,  horses,  and  laden 
camels  filled  the  street  before  the  prophet's  house. 
As  a  leper,  Naaman  could  not  be  admitted  into 
the  house ;  and  Elisha  did  not  come  out  to  him 
as  he  expected,  and  as  he  thought  civility  re- 
quired ;  but  he  sent  out  his  servant  to  tell  him  to 
go  and  dip  himself  seven  times  in  the  Jordan,  and 
that  his  leprosy  would  then  pass  from  him.  He 
was,  however,  by  this  time  so  much  chafed  and 
disffusted  by  the  apparent  neglect  and  incivility 
with  which  he  had  been  treated,  that  if  his  at- 
tendants had  not  prevailed  upon  him  to  obey  Uie 
directions  of  the  prophet,  he  would  have  returned 
home  still  a  leper.  But  he  went  to  the  Jordan, 
and  having  bent  himself  seven  times  beneath  its 
waters,  rose  from  them  clear  from  all  leprous 
staiu.  His  gratitude  was  now  proportioned  to  his 
previous  wrath,  and  he  drove  back  to  vent  the 
feelings  of  his  full  heart  to  the  prophet  of  Israel. 
He  avowed  to  him  his  conviction  that  the  God  of 
Israel,  through  whom  this  marvellous  deed  had 
Iteen  wrought,  was  great  beyond  all  gods ;  and  he 
declared  that  henceforth  hie  would  worship  Him 
only,  and  to  that  end  he  proposed  to  take  with 
him  two  mules'  load  of  the  soil  of  Israel  wherewith 
to  set  up  in  Damascus  an  altar  to  Jehovah.  This 
shows  he  had  heard  that  an  altar  of  earth  was 
necessary  (Exod.  xx.  24) ;  and  the  imperfect  no- 
tions which  he  entertained  of  the  duties  which  his 
desire  to  serve  Jehovah  involved,  were  natural  in 
an  uninstructed  foreigner.  He  had  also  heard 
that  Jehovah  was  a  very  jealous  God,  and  had 
forbidden  an^  of  his  servants  to  bow  themselves 
down  before  idols ;  and  therefore  he  expressed  to 
Elisha  a  hope  that  he  should  be  forgiven  if,  when 
his  public  duty  required  him  to  attend  his  king 
to  the  temple  of  Kimmon,  he  bowed  with  his 
master.  The  gratefld  Syrian  would  gladly  have 
pressed  upon  Elisha  gins  of  high  value,  but  the 
holy  man  resolutely  refused  to  take  anything,  lest 
the  glor^  redounding  to  God  from  this  great  act 
should  m  any  degree  be  obscured.  His  servant, 
Gehazi,  was  less  scrupulous,  and  hastened  with  a 
Be  in  his  mouth  to  ask  in  his  master's  name  for  a 
portion  of  that  which  Elisha  had  refused.  The 
I  illustrious  Syrian  no  sooner  saw  the  man  mnninff 
'  after  his  chariot,  than  he  alighted  to  meet  him,  ana 
happy  to  relieve  himself  in  some  degree  under  the 
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sense  of  overwhelming  obligatioD,  fae  sent  bim 
back  with  more  than  he  had  ventured  to  ask  (2 
Kings  v.).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  Naaman ; 
and  what  befel  Geluizi  is  related  under  another 
head  [Gehazi]. 

NA^BAL  {giupid,  fo6liah\  a  descendant  of 
Caleb,  dwelling  at  Maon,  and  having  large  pos^ 
sessions  nearCarmel  of  Judah,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. H'e  had  abundant  wealth,  being  the 
possessor  of  3000  sheep  and  1000  goats,  but  bis 
churlish  and  harsh  character  had  not  been  soft- 
ened by  the  prosperity  with  which  he  had  been 
favoured.  He  was  holding  a  great  shee^hearisg 
of  his  numerous  flocks  at  Carmel — which  was  a 
season  of  great  festivi^  among  the  sheep-masters 
of  Israel — when  David  sent  some  of  his  young 
men  to  request  a  small  supply  of  provisions,  of 
which  his  troop  was  in  great  need.  He  was  war- 
ranted in  asking  this,  as,  while  Nabal's  flocks 
were  out  in  the  desert,  the  presence  of  David  and 
his  men  in  the  neighbourhood  had  effectually  pro- 
tected them  from  the  depredations  of  the  Arabs. 
But  Nabal  refused  this  application,  with  har^h 
words,  reflecting  coarsely  upon  David  and  his 
troop  as  a  set  of  worthless  runagates.  On  learning 
this,  David  was  hishl^  incensra,  and  set  out  with 
his  band  to  avenge  me  insult  But  his  intention  was 
anticipated  and  averted  by  Nabal's  wife  Ahigail, 
who  met  him  on  the  road  with  a  most  acceptable 
supply  of  provisions,  and,  by  her  consummate  tact 
and  good  sense,  mollified  bis  anger,  and,  indeed, 
caused  him  in  the  end  to  feel  thankful  that  he  had 
been  prevented  from  the  bloodshed  which  would 
have  ensued.  When  Nabal,  after  recovering  from 
the  drunkenness  of  the  feast,  was  informed  of 
these  circumstances,  he  was  struck  with  such  in- 
tense terror  at  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed,  that '  his  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  I 
became  as  a  stone ;'  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
exciting  cause  of  a  malady  that  carried  him  off  : 
about  ten  days  after.  David,  not  long  after,  I 
evinced  the  favourable  impression  which  the  good  | 
sense  and  comeliness  of  Abigail  had  made  upon 
him,  hy  making  her  his  wife,  B.C  1061  (1  Sam.  , 
XXV.)  f Abigail]. 
NABA^THiE'ANS.    [Nebaioth.1  | 

NA'BOTH  C/rutV,  produce)^  an  inhabitant  of 
Jezreel,  who  was  the  possessor  of  a  patrimonial 
vineyard  adjoining  the  garden  of  the  palace  which  ; 
the  kings  of  Israel  had  there.    King  Ahab  had 
conceived  a  desire  to  add  this  vineyard  to  his  . 
ground,  to  make  of  it '  a  garden  of  herbs,'  but  i 
found  that  Naboth  could  not,  on  any  consideration,  j 
be  induced  to  alienate  a  property  which  he  had 
derived  from  his  fathers.    This  gave  the  king  so  j 
much  concern,  that  he  took  to  his  bed  and  refued  j 
his  food ;  but  when  his  wife,  the  notorious  Jeze- 
bel, understood  the  cause  of  his  trouhle^she  bade 
him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  ake  would  procure  him  j 
the  vineyarid.    Some  time  after  Naboth  was,  at  a 
public  feast,  accused  of  blasphemy,  by  an  order  . 
from  her  under  the  ro^al  seal,  and,  being  con- 
demned through  the  testimony  of  fidse  witnesMS,  | 
was  stoned  to  death,  according  to  the  law,  outside  ; 
the  town  (Lev.  xxiv.  16 ;  Num.  xv.  30),    His 
estate,  by  a  usage  which  appears  to  have  crept  in, , 
was  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
•   When  Ahab  heard  of  the  death  of  Naboth— and  • 
he  must  have  known  how  that  death  had  been  ac  1 
complished,  or  he  would  not  have  supposed  him  ■ 
self  a  gainer  by  the  event — he  listened  to  take 
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jooession.  But  he  was  speedHy  taught  that  this 
horrid  crime  had  not  passed  withoat  notice  by  the 
all-seeing  God,  and  would  not  temain  unpunished. 
The  only  tribunal  to  which  he  remained  aceount- 
able,  pronounced  his  doom  through  the  prophet 
Elijah,  who  met  him  on  the  spot,  *  In  the  place 
where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall 
dogs  lick  Uiy  blood,  even  thine '  (1  Kings  xxi.). 

NA'CHON.  The  floor  of  Nachon  is  the  name 
given  to  the  threshing-floor  near  which  Uzzah 
was  slain,  for  laybg  his  hand  upon  the  ark  (2 
Sam.  v\.  6). 

NA'CHOR.    rNAHOE.] 

1.  NA'DAB  lliberal),  eldest  son  of  Aaron, 
who,  with  his  brother  Abihu,  was  slain  for  ofifer- 
ing  strange  fire  to  the  Lord  [AbihuI. 

2.  NAUAB,  son  of  Jeroboam,  and  second  king 
of  Israel.  He  ascended  the  throne  upon  the 
death  of  his  fitther  (b.c.  954),  whose  deep-laid, 
but  criminal  and  dangerous  policy,  he  followed. 

NAHA'LIEL,  an  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
In  the  wilderness  [Wandering]. 

NAHAL'LAL,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun 
(Josh.  xix.  15),«which  was  assigned  to  the  Le- 
yites  (Josh.  xxi.  35),  but  of  which  Zebulun  was 
slow  in  dispossessing  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  L  SO). 

1.  NA'HASH  (a  serpent),  a  person  named 
only  in  2  Sam.  ZYii.  25 ;  and  as  he  is  there  de- 
scribed as  the  father  of  Abi^l  and  Zeruiah,  who 
are  elsewhere  called  the  sisters  of  David,  this 
must  have  been  either  another  name  for  Jesse, 
or,  as  some  suppose,  of  a  former  husband  of 
Dayid*s  mother. 

2.  NAHASH,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  noted 
for  the  barbarous  terms  of  capitulation  which  he 
offered  to  the  town  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  fbr  his 
snbse(ment  defeat  by  Saul  [Jabesh]. 

1.  NA'HOR  (^tnortiRg),  or  rather  Nachor,  as 
in  Luke  iii.  34,  son  of  Serug,  and  fi&ther  of 
Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham  (Gfn.  xi.  22-25^. 

2.  NAHOR,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bemg 
one  of  the  sons  of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Abra- 
ham. Nahor  espoused  Milcah  his  niece,  daughter 
of  his  eldest  brother  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  27-29). 
Nahor  dui  not  quit  his  native  place,  *  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,'  when  the  rest  of  the  fkmily  removed 
to  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  30) ;  but  it  would  appear  that 
he  went  thither  afterwards,  as  we  eventually  find 
his  son  Bethuel,  and  his  grandson  Laban,  esta- 
blished there  (Gen.  xxvii.  43 ;  xxix.  5). 

NAH'SHON  {enchanter),  from  which  he  is 
called  Naason  in  the  genealogies  of  Christ  in 
Matt  i.  4 ;  Luke  iii.  32,  son  of  Aminadab,  and 
prince  or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  at  the  time 
of  the  exode  (Num.  i.  7 ;  ii.  3). 

NAHUM  {conaolatton\  the  seventh  of  the 
minor  pro^ets,  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  the  sixth  in 
point  of  date,  was  a  native  of  Elkosh,  a  village 
of  Galilee.  He  prophesied  in  Judah  after  the 
deportation  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  soon  after  the 
unsuccessful  irruption  of  Sennacherib  (ch.  i. 
11-13;  ii.  1, 14),  consecjuently  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  £l  the  date  with  precision,  from  the 
allusion  to  the  destruction  of  No-Ajnmon  or 
Thebes  in  Egypt  (ch.  iii.  8);  but  as  it  is  un- 
certain when  this  event  took  place,  Eichhom  and 
others  have  ooi^ectured  that  it  was  near  the  j 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  or  about 
B.C.   720,  as  aboujt  this  time  Sargon,  king  of 
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Assyria,  waged  an  .unsuccessfVil  war  for  three 
years  against  Egypt  (Isa.  xx.). 

The  contents  of  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  are  as 
follows:— Chap.  i.  2-7.  The  destruction  of  Ni- 
neveh and  of  tiie  Assyrian  monarchy  is  depicted 
in  the  liveliest  colours,  together  wiUi  the  relief 
of  Judah  from  oppression.  The  destruction  of. 
Nineveh  is  detailed  with  still  greater  particu- 
larity in  the  third  chapter;  which  has  induced 
some  to  suppose  that  tne  prophet  refers  to  two 
different  events — ^the  sack  of  Nineveh  by  the 
Medes,  b.c.  867,  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus, 
and  its  second  and  final  destruction,  under  Chy- 
niladan,  by  Cyaxares  the  First  and  Nabopolassar, 
B.C.  625.  But  this  opinion  has  been  satisj^actorily 
refdted  by  Jahn  and  De  Wette. 

The  beauty  of  the  style  of  Nahum  has  been 
universally  felt.  It  is  classic,  observes  De  Wette, 
in  all  respects.  It  is  marked  by  clearness,  by  ib^ 
finished  elegance,  as  well  as  by  fire,  richness,  and 
originality.  The  rhythm  is  regular  and  lively. 
The  whole  book  remarkably  coherent,  and  the 
author  only  holds  his  breath,  as  it  were,  in  the 
last  chapter.  Jahn  observes  that  the  languace  is 
pure,  with  a  single  exception ;  tliat  the  stjle  is 
ornate,  and  the  tropes  bold  and  elegant  (render- 
ing it,  however,  necessary  for  the  reader  to 
supply  some  omissions ;  see  ii.  8 ;  ix.  3,  16)  ;  and 
that  the  descriptions  of  the  divine  omnipotence, 
and  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  are  resplendent 
with  all  the  perfection  of  oratory. 

NAIL.  There  are  two  Hebrew  words  thus 
translated  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  which  it  may  be 
well  to  distinguish. 

1.  Yathed,  which  usually  denotes  a  peg,  pin, 
or  nail,  as  driven  into  a  wall  (Ezek.  xv.  3 ;  Isa. 
xxii.  25) ;  and  more  especially  a  tent-pin  driven 
into  the  earth  to  fasten  the  teut  (Exod.  xxvii.  19  ; 
xxxv.  18;  xxxviii.  31;  Judg.  iv.  21,  22;  Isa. 
xxxiii.  20 ;  llv.  2). 

2.  Mitmeroth,  wluch,  with  some  variations  of 
form,  is  applied  to  ordinary  and  ornamental 
nails.  It  always  occurs  in  the  plural,  and  is  the 
word  which  we  find  in  1  Chron.  xxii.  3 ;  2  Chron. 
iii.  9 ;  Isa.  xli.  7 ;  Jer.  x.  4 ;  Eodes.  xii.  11.  The 
last  of  these  texts  involves  a  very  significant 
proverbial  application — *  The  words  of  the  wise 
are  as  nails  infixed,'  &e. 

^A'lN,  a  town  of  Palestine,  where  Jesus 
raised  the  widow's  son  to  life  (Luke  vii.  11-17). 
Eosebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  near  Endor. 

NArOTH,  a  place  in  or  near  Bamah,  where 
Samuel  abode  with  his  disciples  (1  Sam.  xix.  18, 
19,  22,  23 ;  xx.  1). 

NAKED.  The  word  aroBif  rendered  '  naked ' 
in  our  Bibles,  does  not  in  many  places  mean  ab- 
solute nakedness.  It  has  this  meaning  in  such 
passages  as  Job  i.  21 ;  Eccles.  v.  15 ;  Mic.  i.  8 ; 
Amos  ii.  16.  But  in  other  places  it  means  one 
who  is  ragged  or  poorly  clad  (I  John  xxL  7 ;  Isa. 
Iviii.  7) ;  which  aoes  not  inaeed.  differ  from  a 
familiar  application  of  the  word  '  naked '  among 
ourselves.  A  more  peculiar  and  Oriental  sense  of 
the  word  is  that  in  which  it  is  applied  to  one  who 
has  laid  abide  his  loose  outer  garment,  and  goes 
about  in  his  tunic,  and  it  was  thus  that  Isaiah 
went  *  naked '  and  barefoot  (Isa.  xx.  2 ;  comp.  John 
xxi.  7).  Persons  in  their  own  houses  freely  laid 
aside  their  outer  garment,  and  appeared  in  their 
tunic  and  girdle ;  but  this  is  undress,  and  they 
would  count  it  improper  to  appear  abroad,  or  to  see 
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company  in  their  own  hoose  iritlumt  the  outer 
f  robe. 

NA'OMI,  wife  of  Elimelech  of  Bethlehem,  and 
mother<iD-law  of  Rath,  in  whose  history  hers  is 
involved  [Ruth]. 

NAPHTALI  (mif  wrestling),  the  sixth  son  of 
Jacob,  and  his  second  by  Bilnah,  Rachel's  hand- 
maid, bom  B.C.  1747,  in  Padan-Aram.  Nothing 
of  his  personal  historjj  is  recorded.  The  descrip- 
tion given  of  Naphtali  in  the  testamentary  bless- 
ing of  Jacob  (Gai.  xlix.21)  has  been  variously 
rendered.  In  the  Authorized  Version  it  is  trans- 
lated *  a  hind  let  loose,  he  ^veth  goodly  words/ 
But,  according  to  the  readins  in  tne  Septuagint, 
the  verse  may  be  rendered, '  Naphtali  is  a  goodly 
tree  [tA-ebinth  or  oak]  that  puts  forth  lovely 
brancties.'  We  certainly  incline  to  this  view  of 
the  text ;  the  metaphor  which  it  involves  being 
well  adapted  to  the  residence  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  which  was  a  beautiful  woodland  coun- 
try, extending  to  Mount  Lebanon,  and  producing 
fruits  of  every  sort  With  this  interpretation, 
better  Uian  with  the  other,  agrees  the  blessing  of 
Moses  upon  the  same  tribe :  *  O  Naphtali,  satisfied 
with  favour,  and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord,  possess  thou  the  west  and  the  south' 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  23). 

When  the  Israelites  quitted  Egypt,  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  numbered  5d,,400  adult  males  (Num. 
i.  43),  which  made  it  the  sixth  in  population 
among  the  tribes ;  but  at  the  census  taken  in  the 
plaius  of  Moab  it  counted  only  45,400  (Ntmi. 
xxvi.  50),  being  a  decrease  of  8000  in  one  gene- 
ration, whereby  it  became  the  seventh  in  point 
of  numbers.  The  limits  of  the  territory  assigned 
to  this  tribe  are  stated  in  Josh.  xix.  32-39,  wnich 
show  that  it  possessed  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
fertile  districts  of  Upper  Galilee,  extending  fh)m 
the  Lake  Gennesaretn  and  the  border  of  Zebulun, 
on  the  south,  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  and  the' 

?purs  of  Lebanon  on  the  north,  and  fh>m  the 
ordan,  on  the  east,  to  the  borders  of  Asher  on 
the  west  But  it  was  somewhat  slow  in  acquiring 
possession  of  the  assigned  territory  (Judg.  i.  33). 
The  chief  towns  of  the  tribe  were  Kedesh,  Haaor, 
Harosheth,  and  Chinnereth,  which  last  was  also 
the  name  of  the  great  lake  afterwards  called 
Gennesareth.  In  the  Hebrew  histonr  Naphtali 
is  distinguished  for  the  alacrity  with  which  it 
obeyed  the  call  to  arms  against  the  oppressor^of 
Israel  when  many  other  tribes  held  back  ([Judg. 
iv.  10;  V.  18;  vi.  35;  vii.  23).  In  the  time  of 
David  the  tribe  had  on  its  rolls  37,000  men  fit  fbr 
military  service,  armed  with  shields  and  'spears, 
under  a  thousand  officers  (1  Chron.  zii.  34). 

NARCIS'SUS,  a  person  of  Rome,  apparently 
of  some  consequence,  to  the  believers  of  whose 
household  St  Paul  sent  his  greetings  (Rom.  xvi. 
11).  Many  commentators  nave  supposed  this 
person  the  same  Narcissus  who  was  the  freedman 
and  fevonrite  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

NAHTHAN  \<jiven\  a  prophet  of  the  time  of 
David.  When  that  monarcJi  conceived  the  idea 
of  building  a  temple  to  Jehovah,  the  design 
and  motives  seemea  to  Nathan  so  good  that  he 
ventured  to  approve  of  it  without  the  Divine 
authority,  but  the  night  following  he  received 
the  Divine  command,  which  prevented  the  king 
from  executing  this  great  work  (2  Sam.  vii.  2,  sq.; 
1  Chron.  xvii.).  Nathan  does  not  again  ajypear 
in  the  sacred  mstory  till  he  comes  forward  m  the 
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name  of  the  Lord  to  reprove  David,  and  to  de- 
nounce dire  punishment  for  his  frightful  crime 
in  the  matter  of  Uriah  and  Bathshe^  This  he 
does  bj  exciting  the  king's  indignation,  and  lead- 
ing him  to  condemn  himself^  by  reciting  to  him 
the  very  striking  parable  of  Uie  traveller  and  the 
lamb.  Then,  changinff  the  voice  of  a  suppliant 
for  that  of  a  judge  and  a  commissioned  prophet, 
ho  exclaims,  *  Tkou  art  the  man !'  and  proceeds 
to  announce  the  evils  which  were  to  embitter  the 
remainder  of  his  reign  (2  Sam.  xiL  1,  sq. ;  comp. 
Ps.  li.).  The  lamentations  of  the  repentant  king 
drew  forth  some  mitigation  of  punishment;  bot 
the  troubled  history  of  the  remainder  of  his  reign 
shows  how  completely  God's  righteous  doom  was 
fulfilled.  The  child  conceived  in  adultery  died ; 
but  when  Bathsheba's  second  son  was  bom,  the 

nhet  gave  him  the  name  of  Jedidiah  {Moved 
fhovah\  although  he  is  better  known  by  that 
of  Solomon  (2  Sam.  xii.  24,  25).  He  recognised 
in  this  ^onng  prince  the  successor  of  David ;  and 
it  was  m  a  great  measure  through  his  interposi- 
tion that  the  design  of  A^onijah  to  seiie  the  crown 
was  unsuccessful  (1  Kings  i.  8.  sq.).  Nathsm 
probably  died  soon  after  the  accesEon  of  Solomon, 
for  his  name  does  not  again  historically  ooeor. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Solomon  was  broogfat 
up  under  his  care.  His  sons  occupied  high  places 
in  this  king's  court  (1  Kings  iv.  5).  He  assisted 
David  by  his  counsels  when  he  re-organiaed  the 
public  worship  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25) ;  and  he  com- 
posed annals  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  (1 
Chron.  xxix.  29 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  29) ;  but  these 
have  not  been  preserved  to  us.  In  Zechariah 
(xii.  12)  the  name  of  Nathan  occurs  as  repre- 
senting the  great  family  of  the  prophets. 

NATHAN'AEL  (^ven  of  God),  a  person  of 
Cana  in  Galilee,  who,  when  informed  by  Philip 
that  the  Messiah  had  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  asked,  *  Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth?'  But  he  nevertheless 
accepted  Philip's  laconic  invitation,  'Come  and 
seer     When  Jesus  saw  him  coming  he  said, 

*  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.' 
Astonished  to  hear  this  from  a  man  to  whom  he 
supposed  himself  altogether  unknown,  he  asked, 

*  Whence  knowest  thou  me  ?'    And  tiie  answer, 

*  Before  that  Philip  called  thee,  when  then  wast 
under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee,'  wrought  such 
conviction  on  nis  mind  that  he  at  once  exclaimed, 

*  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  son  of  God ;  thou  art  the 
king  of  Israel  V  (John  i.  45-51).  It  is  clear,  finom 
the  efiPect  that  Nathanael  knew  by  this  that  Jesos 
was  supematurally  acquainted  with  his  disposition 
and  character,  as  the  answer  had  reference  to  the 
private  acts  of  devotion,  or  to  the  meditations 
which  filled  his  mind,  when  under  the  fig-tree  b 
his  garden.  It  is  questioned  whether  Jesus  had 
actually  seen  Nathanael  or  not  with  his  bodily 
eyes.  It  matters  not  to  the  result ;  but  the  fbrm 
of  the  words  employed  seems  to  suggest  that  he  had 
actually  noticed  him  when  under  &e  fig-tree,  and 
had  then  cast  a  look  through  his  inward  bemg. 
It  is  believed  that  Nathanael  is  the  same  as  the 
apostle  Bartholomew.  All  the  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist  named  in  the  first  chapter  of  St  John 
became  apostles;  and  St  John  does  not  name 
Bartholomew,  nor  the  other  evangelists  Nathanael 
in  the  lists  of  the  apostles  (Matt  x.  3 ;  Mark  iii  1 8  ; 
Luke  vi.  14):  besides,  the  name  of  Bartholomew 
always  follows  that  of  Philip ;  and  it  would  appear 
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that  Bartholomew  (son  of  Tholmai)  »  no 
than  a  surname  [Bartholomew]. 

NATIONS,  DISPERSION  OF.  Under  this 
or  some  similar  designation,  it  has  been  the  pre- 
valent opinion  that  the  outspreading,  which  is  the 
entire  subject  of  Genesis,  ch.  x.,  and  the  scattering 
narrated  in  ch.  xi.  1-9,  refer  to  the  same  event, 
the  latter  being  included  in  the  former  descrip- 
tion, and  being  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  separation  was  effected.  From  this  opinion, 
however,  we  dissent  An  unbiassed  reading  of 
the  text  appears  most  plainly  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinctuess,  iu  time  and  character,  of  the  two  narra- 
tives. The  first  was  universal,  regulated,  orderly, 
quiet,  and  progressive:  the  second,  local,  em- 
bracing only  a  part  of  mankind,  sudden,  tur- 
bulent, and  attended  with  marks  of  the  Divine 
displeasure. 

The  former  is  introduced  and  entitled  in  these 
words : — *  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth ; — these 
are  the  three  sons  of  Noah ;  and  from  them  was 
the  whole  earth  overspread.*  After  the  mention 
of  the  sons  of  Japheth,  it  is  added,  *  From  these 
the  isles  of  the  nations  were  dispersed,  in  their 
lauds,  each  to  its  language,  to  their  families,  in 
their  nations.'  A  formula  somewhat  differing  is 
annexed  to  the  descendants  of  Ham:  *  These  are 
the  sons  of  Ham,  [according]  to  their  families, 
to  their  toncues,  in  their  lands,  in  their  nations.' 
Th'.'  same  phrase  follows  the  enumeration  of  the 
house  of  Shem :  and  the  whole  concludes  with, 
*  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah, 
[according]  to  their  generations,  in  their  nations ; 
and  from  these  the  nations  were  dispersed  in  the 
earth  after  the  Flood '  (Gen.  ix.  1 9 ;  x.  5, 20, 31, 32). 

The  second  relation  begins  in  the  manner  which 
of^en,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  introduces  a  new 
subject.  We  shall  present  it  in  a  literality  even 
servile,  that  the  reader  may  gain  the  most  prompt 
apprehension  of  the  meaning.  *  And  it  was  all  the 
earth  (but  with  perfect  propriety  it  might  be  ren- 
dered the  whole  wnrf,  country y  rtmon^  or  district) : 
lip  one  and  words  one  [i.  e.  tne  same,  similar]. 
And  it  was  in  their  going  forwards  that  thev  dis- 
covered a  plain  in  the  country  Shinar ;  and  they 
fixed  [their  abode]  there.'  Then  comes  the  nar- 
rative of  their  resolving  to  build  a  lofty  tower 
which  should  serve  as  a  signal-point  for  their 
rallying  and  remaining  united.  The  defeating  of 
this  purpose  is  expressed  in  the  anthropomorphism 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  earliest  Scriptures, 
and  was  adapted  to  the  infantile  condition  of  man- 
kind. *  Ana  Jehovah  scattered  them  from  thenoe 
upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  [or  Icmd"},  and 
theV  ceased  to  build  the  city '  (ch.  xi.  2-9 >. 

NAVIGATION.     [Ship.] 

NAZARENE',  an  epithet  constituting  apart 
of  one  of  the  names  given  to  our  Lord.  From 
the  number  of  times  that  the  epithet  is  employed, 
it  appears  that  it  became  at  the  very  first  an  ap- 
pellation of  our  Lord,  and  was  hence  applied  to 
designate  nis  followers.  Considering  that  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  place  where  Jesus 
resided  dariuff  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  we  see 
no  reason  to  think  that  at  first  it  bore  with  it,  in 
Its  application  to  him  or  his  followers,  anything 
of  an  offensive  nature.  Such  a  designation  was 
in  this  case  natural  and  proper.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  other  influences  came  into  opera- 
tion. Nazareth  was  in  Galilee,  a  part  of  I^es- 
tiue  which  was  held  in  disesteem   ibr  several 
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: — its  was  a  provincial  dialect ;  lying  re-  \ 
mote  from  the  capital,  its  inhabitants  spoke  a' 
strange  tongue,  which  was  rough,  harsh,  and  un- 
couth, having  peculiar  combinations  of  words, 
and  words  also  peculiar  to  themselves ;  its  popu- 
lation was  impure,  being  made  up  not  only  of 
provincial  Jews,  but  also  of  heathens  of  several 
sorts,  Egyptians,  Arabians,  Phceuicians;  its 
people  were  in  an  especial  manner  given  to  be 
seditious,  which  quality  of  character  they  not 
rarely  displayed  in  the  capital  itself  on  occasion 
of  the  public  festivals  ;  whence  may  be  seen  the 
point  of  the  accusation  made  against  Paul,  as 
'  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  Nazarenes '  (Acts  xxiv. 
5).  As  Galilee  was  a  despised  part  of  Palestine, 
so  was  Nazareth  a  despised  part  of  Galilee,  being 
a  small,  obscure,  if  not  mean  place.  Accordingly 
its  inhabitants  were  held  in  little  consideration 
by  other  Galileans,  and,  of  course,  by  those  Jews 
who  dwelt  in  Judroa.  Hence  the  name  Na/arene 
came  to  bear  with  it  a  bad  odour,  and  was  nearly 
synonymous  with  a  low,  ignorant,  and  uncul- 
tured, if  not  un- Jewish  person  (Kuinoel,  in  Matt, 
ii.  23)«  It  became  accordingly  a  contemptuous 
designation  and  a  term  of  reproach,  and  as  such, 
as  well  as,  a  mere  epithet  of  description,  it  is  used 
in  the  New  Testament. 

NAZ'ARITE.  This  word  is  derived  from  a 
Hebrew  word,  which  signifies  to  *  separate  one's- 
self;'  and  as  such  separation  from  ordinary  life 
to  reli^ous  purposes  must  be  by  abstinence  of 
some  kind,  so  it  denotes  *  to  refrain  from  any- 
thing.' Hence  the  import  of  the  term  Nazarite — 
one,  that  is,  who,  by  certain  acts  of  self-denial, 
consecrated  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the 
service,  worship,  and  honour  of  God. 

We  are  here,  it  is  clear,  in  the  midst  of  a  sphere 
of  ideas  totally  dissimilar  to  the  genius  of  the 
Christian  system ;  a  sphere  of  ideas  in  which  the 
outward  predominates,  in  which  self-mortification 
is  held  pleasing  to  God,  and  in  which  man's 
highest  service  is  not  enjoyment  with  gratitude, 
but  privation  with  pain. 

It  may  be  questioned,  if  at  least  so  much  oi 
this  set  of  notions  as  supposes  the  Deity  to  be 
gratified  and  conciliated  by  the  pnvations  of  bis 
creatures,  is  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  God 
which  the  books  of  Moses  exhibit,  or  had  their 
origin  in  the  law  he  promul^ted.  I'he  manner 
in  which  bespeaks  on  the  subject  (Num.  vi.  1-21) 
would  seem  to  imply  that  he  was  not  introducing 
a  new  law,  but  regulating  an  old  custom ;  for  his 
words  take  for  granted,  that  the  subject  was 
generally  and  well  known,  and  that  all  that  was 
needed  was  such  directions  as  should  brine  exist- 
ing observances  into  accordance  with  the  Mosaic 
ritual. 

The  law  of  the  Nazarite,  which  may  be  found 
in  Num.  vi.,  is,  iu  eflect,  as  follows : — male  and 
female  might  assume  the  vow;  on  doing  so  a 
person  was  understood  to  separate  himself  unto 
the  Lord  ;  this  separation  consisted  in  abstinence 
from  wine  and  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  from 
everything  made  therefrom :  *  From  vinegar  of 
wine,  and  vinegar  of  strong  drink ;  neither  shall 
he  drink  any  liquor  of  grapes,  nor  eat  moist  grapes 
or  dried ;'  he  was  to  *  eat  nothing  of  the  vine-tree, 
from  the  kernels  even  to  the  husks.'  Nor  was  a 
razor  to  come  upon  his  bead  all  the  time  of  his 
vow ;  he  was  to  '  be  holy,  and  let  the  locks  of  the 
hair  of  his  head  grow.'    With  special  care  was  he 
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to  avoid  touching  any  dead  body  •whatcrer.    Be- 
i!ig  holy  unto  the  Lord,  he  was  not  to  make  him- 
self unclean  by  touching  the  corpse  even  of  a  rela- 
tive.    Should  he  happen  to  do  so,  he  was  then  to 
shave  his  head  and  ofi'er  a  sin-offering  and  a  bumt- 
oifering;  thus  making  an  atonement  for  himself, 
J   *  ft)r  that  he  sintied  by  the  dead.*     A  lamb  also, 
I    of  the  first  year,  was  to  be  offered  as  a  trespass- 
;   offering.    On  the  termination  of  the  period  of  the 
I   vow  the  Nazarite  himself  was  brought  unto  the 
I   door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  there 
to  offer  a  bnmt-ofifering,  a  sin-offering,  a  peace- 
offering,  and  a  meat  and  a  drink-offering.     The 
Nazarite  also  shaved  his  head  at  the  door  of  the 
tal>crnac]e,  and  put  the  hair  grown  during  the 
I   time  of  separation  into  the  fire  which  was  under 
I   the  sacrifice  of  the  peace-offerings.     •  And  the 
I   priest  shall  take  the  sodden  shoulder  of  the  ram 
and  one  unleavened  cake  out  of  the  basket,  and 
one  unleavened  wafer,  and  shall  put  them  in  the 
bands  of  the  Nazarite  after  the  hair  of  his  separa- 
tion is  shaven ;  and  the  priest  shall  wave  them  for 
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a  wave-offering.'    *  After  that  the  Nasarile  maj 
drink  wine.' 

There  are  not  wanting  individual  instances 
which  serve  to  illustrate  this  vow,  and  to  show 
that  the  law  in  the  case  went  into  operation. 
Hannah,  Samson's  mother,  became  a  Nazarite 
that  she  might  have  a  son.  Samson  himself  was 
a  Nazarite  from  the  time  of  his  birth  ( Judg.  xiii.).  ! 

From  the  language  employed  by  Samson,  as  ' 
well  as  from  the  tenor  of  the  law  in  this  case,  the 
retention  of  the  hair  seems  to  have  been  one 
essential   feature   in   the   vow.     It  is,  therefore, 
somewhat  singular  that  any  case  should  have  been  ' 
considered  as  the  Nazaritic  vow  in  which  the 
shaving  of  the  head  is  put  forth  as  the  chief  p;ir- 
ticular.     St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been  under  j 
this  vow,  when  (Acts  xviii.  18)  he  is  said  to  ha\e  , 
'shorn  his  head  in  Cenchrea,  for  he  had  a  vow  '  | 
(see  also  Acts  xxi.  24).    The  head  was  not  shaven 
till  the  vow  was  performed,  when  a  person  had 
not  a  vow. 

N  AZ'ARETH,  a  town  in  Galilee,  in  which  the 
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parents  of  Jesus  were  resident,  and  where  in  con- 
sequence he  lived  till  the  commencement  of  his 
'  ministry.     It  derives-  all  its  historical  importance 
from  this  circiunstance,  for  it  is  not  even  named 
i  iu  the  Old  Testament  or  by  Josephus:  which  suf- 
fices to  show  that  it  could  not  have  been  a  place 
of  any  consideration,  and  was  probably  no  more 
j  than  a  village. 

Nazareth  is  situated  about  six  miles  W.N.W. 
i  from  Mount  Tabor,  on  the  western  side  of  a  nar- 
I  row  oblong  basin,  or  depressed  valley,  about  a 
I  mile  long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  The 
buildings  stand  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope  of 
' '  the  western  hill,  which  rises  steep  and  high  above 
I  j  them.  It  is  now  a  small,  but  more  than  usually 
I  well-built  place,  containing  about  three  thousand 
inbabitantB,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Christians. 


The  flat-roofed  hons(  s  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  '■ 
mostly  two  stories  high.  The  environs  are  planted  | 
with    luxuriantly-growing    fig-trees,   olive-trees,  | 
and  vines,   and   the  crops  of  com  are  scarcely 
equalled  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  j 
Canaan.     All  the  spots  which  could  be  supposed  | 
to  be  in  any  vay  connected  with  the  history  of 
Christ  are,  of  course,  pointed  out   by  the  monks 
and  local  guides,  but  on  authority  too  precarious 
to  deservo  any  credit,  and  with  circumstances  too 
puerile  for  reverence.     It  is  enough  to  know  that 
the  Lord  dwell  here  ;  that  for  th  irty  years  he  trod 
this  spot  of  earth,  and  that  his  eyes  were  familiar 
with  the  objects  spread  around.     In  the  south- 
west part  of  the  town  is  a  small  Maronite  church, 
under  a  precipice  of  the  hill,  which  here  breaks 
off  in  a  perpendicular  wall  forty  or  fifty  feet  in 
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hfipht  Dr.  Robiuson  noticed  Reveral  such  pre- 
cipices in  the  western  h:ll  around  the  village,  and 
with  very  good  reason  concludes  that  one  of  these, 
probsibly  the  one  just  indicated,  may  well  have 
been  the  spot  whither  the  Jews  led  Jesus,  *unto 
the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  the  city  was  built, 
that  they  might  cast  him  down  headlong '  (Luke  iv. 
28-30) ;  and  not  the  precipice,  two  miles  from 
the  village,  overlooking  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
which  monkish  tradition  indicates  to  the  traveller 
as  the  •  Mount  of  Precipitation.' 

NEAP'OLIS,  a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia, 
near  the  borders  of  Thrace,  now  called  Napoli. 
Paul  landed  here  on  his  first  journey  into  Europe 
(Acts  xvi.  11). 

NEBAI'OTH,  or  Nebajoth,  the  first-bom  son 
of  Ishmael  ;Gen.  xxv.  13;  1  Chron.  i.  29),  and 
the  prince  or  sheikh  of  one  of  the  twelve  Ishmael- 
itish  tribes,  which,  as  well  as  the  territory  they 
occupied,  continued  to  bear  his  name  in  after 
times  (Gen.  xxv.  16;  comp.  ch.  xvii.  20).  One 
of  P^sau's  wives,  Mahalaih,  otherwise  called 
Bushemath,  is  expressly  designated  as  *  the  sister 
of  Nebaioth'  (Gen.  xxviii.  9 ;  xxxvi.  3);  and  by  a 
singular  coincidence  the  land  of  Esau,  or  Edom, 
was  ultimately  possessed  by  the  posterity  of  Ne- 
baioth.  In  common  with  the  other  Ishmael ites, 
they  first  settled  in  the  wilderness  *  before '  (t.  e. 
to  the  east  of  j  their  brethren,  the  other  descend- 
ants of  Abraham ;  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  the  great  desert  lying  to  the  east  and 
south-east  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xxv.  18;  xxi.  21 ; 
xvi.  12;  and  see  the  article  Arabia).  From  va- 
rious references  in  Scripture  it  is  evident  that  the 
trilte  of  Nebaioth  for  ages  followed  the  nomadic 
life  of  shepherds. 

The  successful  invasion  of  Western  Asia,  first 
by  the  Assyrians  and  afterwards  by  the  Chaldse- 
ans,  could  not  but  affect  the  condition  of  the 
tribes  in  Northern  Arabia,  though  we  possess  no 
record  of  the  special  results.  The  propliet  Isaiah, 
after  his  obscure  oracle  regarding  Dumah  (ch. 
xxi.  11,  12),  introduces  a  'judgment  upon  Ara- 
bia,' 1.  e.  Desert  Arabia,  which  some  suppose  to 
have  been  fulfilled  by  Sennacherib,  while  others 
think  it  refers  to  the  later  events  that  are  foretold 
by  Jeremiah  (ch.  xlix.  28-33)  as  befalling  *Ke- 
dar  aud  the  kingdoms  of  Hazor,'  in  consequence 
of  the  ravages  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  know  that  when  the  latter  carried  the 
Jews  captive  to  Babylon,  the  Edomiles  made 
themselves  masters  of  a  gr«^at  part  of  the  south  of 
Palestine  [Idumj3a],  while  either  then  or  at  a 
later  period  they  themselves  were  supplanted  in 
the  southern  part  of  their  own  territory  by  the 
Nabathseans,  though  doubtless  this  general  desig- 
nation included  a  variety  of  Arab  races  who  took 
tbi'ir  common  name  from  the  progenitor  of  the 
largest  or  most  influential  tribe,  Nebaioth,  the 
first-  horn  of  Ishmael. 

'i'lie  ti  rritory  occupied  by  the  Nabathicans  in 
its  widest  sense  included  the  whole  of  Northern 
Arabia  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Elauitic  Gulf 
of  the  Kc'd  Sea ;  but  more  strictly  taken  it  denoted 
(at  least  in  later  times)  only  a  portion  of  the 
southern  part  of  that  vast  region.  We  first  hear 
of  the  Nabdthieans  in  history  in  the  reign  of  An- 
tigonus,  who  succeeded  Ahjxantler  the  Great  in 
Babylon,  and  died  in  the  year  d.c.  301.  He  sent 
two  expeditions  against  tiiem  .  hut  lioth  wen*  un- 
luocessful.     The  Nabaihica!:s  were  as  yet  essen- 
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tially  a  pastoral  people,  thoagh  they  were  nke- 
wise  engaged  in  commerce,  which  they  after- 
wards prosecuted  to  a  great  extent,  aud  thereby 
acquired  great  riches  and  renown.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  they  gradually  became  more  fixed  in 
their  habits;  and  living  in  towns  and  villages 
they  were  at  length  united  under  a  regular  mo- 
narchical government,  constituting  the  kingdom 
of  Arabia,  or  more  strictly  Arabia  Petnea,  the 
name  being  derived  not,  as  some  suppose,  from 
the  rocky  nature  of  the  country,  but  fi'om  the 
chief  city  Petra, 

The  common  name  of  the  kings  of  Arabia 
Petrsea  was  either  Aretas  or  Obodas.  Even  in 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (about  B.C.  1 6G), 
we  read  in  2  Mace.  v.  8,  of  an  Aretas,  king  of  the 
Arabians ;  and  from  tha^  period  downwards  they 
came  frequently  into  contact  both  with  the  Jews 
aud  Romans,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees  aud  the  writings  of  Josephus.  Long 
before  the  kingdom  of  Arabia  was  actually  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  its  sovereigns  were  de- 
pendent on  the  Roman  power.  An  expedition 
was  sent  thither  by  Augustus,  under  JEWus 
Gallus,  governor  of  Egypt,  and  a  personal  friend 
of  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  has  left  us  an  ac- 
count of  it.  After  various  obstacles,  he  at  last 
reached  Albus  Pagus,  the  emporium  of  the  Na- 
bathseans,  and  the  port  of  Petra,  which  was  pro- 
bably at  or  near  Elath.  Another  friend  of  Strabo, 
the  Stoic  philosopher  Athenodorus,  had  spent 
some  time  in  Petra,  and  related  to  him  with  ad- 
miration how  the  inhabitants  lived  in  entire  har- 
mony and  union  under  excellent  laws.  The 
kingdom  was  hereditary ;  or  at  least  the  king 
was  always  one  of  the  royal  family,  and  had  a 
prime  minister  or  vizier,  who  was  styled  the  king's 
hrolher.  Another  Arabian  king  of  the  name  of 
Aretas  is  the  one  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (2  Cor. 
ii.  32 ;  comp.  Acts  vii.  24,  25 ;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
xviii.  5.  1 ).  We  find  that  a  former  Aretas  had 
been  invited  to  assume  the  sovereignty  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Damascus:  and  now,  during  the 
w^eak  reign  of  Caligula,  the  same  city  is  seized 
by  another  Aretas,  and  governed  through  an 
ethnarchf  as  related  by  Paul.  The  kingdcmi  of 
Arabia  Petnea  maintained  its  nominal  inde- 
pendence till  about  A.D.  105,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Tnijan,  when  it  was  subdued  by  Cor- 
nelius Palma,  governor  of  Syria,  and  annexed  to 
the  vast  empire  of  Rome. 

The  Nabathroans  had,  as  we  have  seen,  early 
applied  themselves  to  commerce,  especially  as 
carriers  of  the  products  of  Arabia,  India,  and  the 
far-distant  pAst,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Stralw, 
were  transported  on  camels  from  the  above-men- 
tioned Leake  Kom^  to  Petra,  and  thence  to 
Rhinocoloura  (el-Arish)  and  elsewhere.  *  But 
under  the  lioman  dominion  the  trade  of  these 
regions  appears  fo  have  widely  extended  itself, 
and  to  have  flourished  in  still  greater  prosperity  ; 
probably  from  the  circumstance  that  the  lawless 
rapacity  of  the  adjacent  nomadic  hordes  was  now 
kept  in  check  by  the  Roman  power,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  garri^ons  which  were  everywhere 
established  for  this  specific  purpose.  The  country , 
too,  was  now  rendered  more  accessible,  and  the 
passage  of  inerchuiito  and  ciravans  more  practi- 
cable, by  militjiry  ways.  But  :is  the  |X)wer  of 
Rome  fell  into  (leoay,  ihe  Aral*  of  the  de>en 
would  seem  again   to  h.ive  acquired  the  ascend- 
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ancj.  They  plundered  the  cities,  bat  did  not  | 
destrov  them ;  and  hence  those  regions  are  still 
full  of  uninhabited,  yet  stately  and  often  splendid 
mins,  of  ancient  wealth,  and  taste,  and  greatness. 
Even  Petra,  the  rich  and  impregnable  metropolis, 
was  subjected  to  the  same  fate ;  and  now  exists, 
iu  its  almost  inaccessible  loneliness,  only  to  ex- 
cite the  cariosity  of  the  scholar,  and  the  wonder 
of  the  traveller,  by  the  singularity  of  its  site,  its 
ruins,  and  its  fortunes/ 

In  the  coarse  of  the  fourth  century  this  region 
came  to  be  included  under  the  general  name  of 
'  Palestine/  It  became  the  diocese  of  a  metro- 
politan, whose  seat  was  at  Petra.  and  who  was 
afterwards  placed  under  the  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem. With  the  Mohammedan  conquest  in  the 
seventh  century  its  commercial  pros^rity  disap- 
peared. Lying  between  the  three  rival  empires 
of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  it  lost  its  ancient 
independence ;  the  course  of  trade  was  diverted 
into  new  channels ;  its  great  routes  were  aban- 
doned; and  at  length  the  entire  country  was 
quietly  yielded  up  to  the  Bedawees  of  the  sur- 
rounding wilderness,  whose  descendants  still 
claim  it  as  their  domain.  During  the  twelfth 
century  it  was  partially  occupied  by  the  Crusa- 
ders, who  gave  it  the  name  of  Arabia  Tertian  or 
Stfria  SobcU.  From  that  period  it  remained  un- 
visited  by  Europeans,  and  had  almost  disappeared 
from  their  maps,  until  it  was  partially  explored, 
first  by  Seetzen  in  1807,  and  more  fully  by 
Burckhardt  in  1812;  and  now  the  wonders  of 
the  Wady  MQsa  are  familiarly  known  to  all. 

1.  NE'DO,  a  Chalda^n  idol  mentioned  in  Isa. 
zlvi.  1,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  symbol  of 
the  planet  Mercury,  the  celestial  scribe  and  in- 
terpreter of  the  gods,  answering  to  the  Hermes 
and  Anubis  of  the  Egyptians.  He  was  likewise 
worshipped  by  the  Sabians  in  Arabia.  The 
divine  worship  paid  to  this  idol  by  the  Chaldaeans 
and  Assyrians  is  attested  by  many  compound 
proper  names  of  which  it  forms  part,  as  Aeba- 
chadnezzar,  iVe6uzaradan,  Ae^ihashban ;  besides 
others  mentioned  in  classical  writers, —  Nabo- 
nedus,  Aa6ona8sar,  iVafrurianus,  iVa6onabus,  Aa- 
6opoIassar. 

2.  NEBO,  the  name  of  a  mountain  on  the  con- 
fines of  Moab  (Dent,  xxxii.  49 ;  xzxiv.  1),  and 
of  a  town  near  it  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  38 ;  Isa.  xv.  2). 
Since  the  time  of  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt,  Mount 
Nebo  has  been  usually  identified  with  Mount 
Attarus,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  NEBO,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Ezra 
ii.  29)  ;  or  more  fully,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  preceding,  *  the  other  Nebo'  (Neh.  vii.  33). 

NEBUCHADNEZ'ZAR  (Kings.  Chronicles, 
and  Daniel;  Jer.  xxvii. ;  xxviii;  xxxiv.  1; 
xxxiz.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  7  ;  and  Ezra  v.  12 ;  written 
also  Nebuchadrezzar,  generally  in  Jeremiah,  and 
in  Ezek.  xxx.  18)  was  the  name  of  the  Chaldsean 
monarch  of  Babvlon  by  whom  Judah  was  con- 
quered, and  the  Jews  led  into  their  seventy  years' 
captivity.  The  name  of  this  monarch  has  "heen 
commonly  explained  to  signify  the  treasure  o^ 
NebOf  but  according  to  some  it  signifies  Nebo  the 
prinoe  cfgodM, 

The  only  notices  which  we  have  of  tills  mo- 
narch in  the  canonical  writings  are  found  in  the 
books  of  Kings,  Chronicles,  Daniel,  and  Ezra, 
and  in  the  allusions  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah 
andSickiel. 


From  2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  and  2  Chron, 
20,  we  gather  that  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (B.C. 
610),  Pharaoh  N echo,  king  of  E^pt,  having 
approached  by  sea  the  coast  of  Syria,  made  a 
friendly  application  to  King  Josiah  to  be  allowed 
a  passage  through  his  territories  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  with  whom  he  was 
then  at  war  (2  Chron.  xxxv.20,  21).  The  desi^rD 
of  Pharaoh-Necho  was  to  seize  upon  Carchemibh 
Circesinm  or  Cercus  nm),  a  strong  post  on  the 
Euphrates  ;  but  Josiah,  who  was  tribntar}-  to  the 
Babylonian  monarch,  opposed  his  progress  et 
Megiddo,  where  he  was  defeated  and  mortally 
wounded  [Josiah].  Necho  marched  upon  Jeru- 
salem, when  the  Jews  became  tributary  to  the  king 
of  E^-pt  Upon  this,  Nebachadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6, 
where  this  monarch's  name  is  for  the  first  timf 
introduced),  invaded  Judah,  retook  Carchemish. 
with  the  territory  which  had  been  wrestt-d  from 
him  by  Necho,  seized  upon  Jehoiakim,  the  va&sal 
of  Pharaoh-Necho,  and  reduced  him  to  subniissiou 
(b.c  607).  Jehoiachiin  was  at  first  loadni  with 
chains*  in  order  to  be  led  captive  to  Babylon, 
but  was  eventually  restored  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  his  throne,  on  condition  of  paying  an  annual 
tribute.  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  off  part  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  Temple,  together  with  several 
hostages  of  distinguished  rank,  among  whom 
were  the  youths  Daniel  and  his  three  friends 
Hananiah,  Azariah,  and  Mishael  (Dan.  i.).  These 
were  educated  at  court  in  the  language  and 
sciences  of  the  Chaldnans,  where  they  subse- 
quently filled  offices  of  distinction.  The  sacred 
vessels  were  transferred  by  Nebachadnezzar  to 
his  temple  at  Babylon  (Isa.  xxxix.;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  6,  7)  [Babylon]. 

After  the  conquest  ot  Judaa,  Nebuchadneszar 
larned  his  attention  towards  the  Egyptians,  whom 
he  drove  out  of  Syrit^  taking  possession  of  all  the 
laud  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  river  (2 
Kings  xxiv.  7):  which  some  suppose  to  mean  the 
Nile,  but  others  a  small  river  in  the  desert, 
which  was  reckoned  the  boandary  between  Pales- 
tine and  Eg}  pt. 

The  fate  of  Jerusalem  was  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching its  consummation.  After  three  ^ears 
of  fidelity,  Jehoiachim  renoanced  his  allegiance 
to  Babylon,  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  Necho, 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  sent  incnrsioos  of  Ammcm- 
ites,  Moabites,  and  Syrians,  together  with  Chal- 
doHins,  to  harass  him.  At  lengtn,  in  the  elerenth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  was  madie  prisoner,  and 
slain  (Jer.  xxii.)  [ Jehoakim].  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Jchoiachin.  who,  after  three  months' 
reign,  surrendered  himself  with  his  fanuly  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  come  in  person  to  be- 
siege Jerusalem,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  10>12)  [Jehoiachin].  Upon 
this  occasion  all  the  most  distinguished  ii^- 
bitants,  including  the  artificers,  were  led  cap- 
tive [CIaptivities].  Among  the  captives,  who 
amounted  to  no  less  than  50,000,  were  Eiekiel 
(Ezek.  i.  1)  and  Mordecai  [Esther].  The  plden 
vessels  of  Solomon  were  now  remored,  with  the 
royal  treasures,  and  Mattaniah.  the  brother  of 
Jehoiachin,  placp<*  ou  the  throne  hv  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  gave  him  the  name  of  Zedekiah,  and 
Dound  him  by  an  oath  not  to  enter  into  an  alliaaoe 
with  Egypt.  Zedekiah,  however,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  formed  an  alliance  with  Ph»- 
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niob-Hophra,  the  successor  of  Necho.  Hopfara, 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  Zedekiah,  was  driven 
back  into  Egypt  by  Nebachadnezzar,  who  finally 
captured  Jerusalem  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zede- 
kiah's  reign  (b.c.  588)  [Zedekiah).  The  Tem- 
ple, and  the  whole  city,  with  its  towers  and  walls, 
were  all  raxed  to  the  ground  by  Nebozaradan, 
Nebuchadnezzar's  lieutenant,  and  the  principal 
remaining  inhabitants  put  to  death  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar at  Riblah.  Jeremiah  was,  however, 
spared,  and  Gedaliah  appointed  governor.  He 
wsis  shortly  after  murdered  by  Ishmael,  a  member 
of  the  royal  family,  who  was  himself  soon  obliged 
to  take  refuge  among  the  Ammonites.  Many  of 
the  remaining  Jews  fled  into  Egypt,  accompanied 
by  Jeremiah ;  those  who  remained  were  soon 
after  expatriated  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  depo- 
pulated the  whole  country. 

He  next  undertook  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  after 
its  destruction  proceeded  to  F^ypt,  now  distracted 
b^  internal  commotions,  and  devastated  or  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  country  from  Migdol 
to  Syene  (according  to  the  reading  of  the  Seventy, 
Ezek.  xxix.  10 ;  zxx.  6),  transferring  many  of 
the  inhabitants  to  the  territory  beyond  the 
Euphrates. 

We  have  referred  to  the  captivity  of  the  pro- 
phet Daniel,  and  have  to  turn  to  the  book  which 
bears  his  name  fur  the  history  of  this  prophet, 
who,  from  an  exile,  was  destined  to  become  the 
great  protector  of  his  nation.  In  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Daniel,  who  was 
found  superior  in  wisdom  to  the  Chaldsean  magi, 
was  enabled  not  onlv  to  interpret,  but  to  reveal  a 
dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar's,  the  very  subject  of 
which  that  monarch  had  forgotten  [Dreams]. 
This  was  the  dream  of  the  statue  consisting  of 
four  different  metals,  which  Daniel  interpreted 
of  four  successive  monarchies,  the  last  of  which 
was  to  be  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  Daniel  was 
eit  vated  tobe  first  minister  of  state,  and  his  three 
fri^iuls  were  made  governors  of  provinces.  The 
history  of  these  events  (Dan.  ii.  4, 6,  9)  is  written 
in  the  Chaidee  language,  together  with  the  nar- 
rative which  immediately  follows  (ch.  iii.),  of  the 
golden  statue  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
plain  of  Dura,  for  refusing  to  worship  which,  Da- 
niel's three  friends  were  thrown  into  a  furnace,  but 
miraculously  preserved.  The  fourth  chapter,  also 
written  in  Chaidee,  contains  the  singular  history 
of  the  judgment  inflicted  on  Nebuchadnezzar  as 
a  punishment  for  his  pride,  and  which  is  narrated 
in  the  form  of  a  royal  proclamation  from  the  mo- 
narch himself,  giving  an  account  to  his  people  of 
his  affliction  and  recovery.  This  affliction  had 
been,  by  the  monarch's  account,  predicted  by 
Daniel  a  year  before,  in  the  interpretation  of  his 
fearful  dream  of  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 
While  walking  in  his  palace,  and  admiring  his 
magnificent  works,  he  uttered,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  pride,  the  remarkable  words  recorded  in  ver. 
30,  '  Is  not  this  great  Babvlon  that  I  have  built 
for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of 
my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  mv  majesty  ?* 
He  had  scarce  uttered  the  words,  when  a  voice 
'  from  heaven  proclaimed  to  him  that  his  kingdom 
was  departed  from  him ;  that  he  should  be  for 
seven  times  (generally  supposed  to  mean  years, 
although  some  reduce  the  period  to  fourteen 
months)  driven  from  the  habitations  of  men  to 
dwell  among  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  made  to 
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est  gnus  as  an  ox,  imtil  he  learned  *that  the 
Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  aiid 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.'  The  sentence 
was  immediately  fulfilled,  and  NebuchadLezzar 
continued  in  this  melancholy  state  during  the  pre- 
dicted period,  at  the  end  of  which  be  was  restored 
to  the  use  of  his  understanding  (ver.  36).  We 
have  no  account  in  Scripture  of  any  of  the  actions 
of  this  monarch's  life  after  the  period  of  his  re- 
covery, but  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor Evil-merodach  is  represented  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Jehoia- 
chi]»»  answering  to  B.c.  562  (2  Kings  xxv.  27). 

The  difficulties  attending  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease and  recovery  of  Nebuchadnezzar  have  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  commentators  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  times.  Origen  supposed  that  the 
account  of  Nebuchadnezzar  s  metamorphosis  was 
merely  a  representation  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer. 
Bodin  maintains  that  Nebuchadnezzar  underwent 
an  actual  metamorphosis  of  soul  and  body,  a 
similar  instance  of  which  is  given  by  Quvier  on 
the  testimony  of  an  eye- witness.  TertuUian  con- 
fines the  transformation  to  the  body  only,  but 
without  loss  of  reason,  of  which  kind  of  meta- 
morphosis St  Augustine  reports  some  instances 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  Italy*  to  which  he 
hitnself  attaches  little  credit ;  but  Giaspard  Peucer 
asserts  that  the  transformation  of  men  into  wolves 
was  very  common  in  Livonia.  Some  Jewish 
Babbins  have  asserted  that  the  soul  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, by  a  real  transmigration,  changed  places 
with  that  of  an  ox ;  while  others  have  supposed 
not  a  real,  but  an  apparent  or  docetic  change,  of 
which  there  b  a  case  recorded  in  the  life  of  St. 
Macarius,  the  parents  of  a  young  woman  having 
been  persuaded  that  their  daughter  had  been 
transformed  into  a  mare.  The  most  generally 
received  opinion,  however,  is,  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar laboured  under  that  species  of  hypochon- 
driacal monomania  which  leads  the  patient  to 
&ucy  himself  changed  into  an  animal  or  other 
substance,  the  habits  of  which  he  adopts.  To 
tliis  disease  of  the  imagination  physicians  have 

?iven  the  name  of  Lycanthropy,  Zoanthropy,  or 
nsania  Canina  [Diseases  of  the  Jews]. 

NEBUSHAS'BAN  (Jer.  xxxix.  13),  a  follower 
of  Nebu;  the  name  of  one  of  the  Babylonian 
officers  sent  by  Nebuzar-adan  to  take  Jeremiah 
out  of  prison. 

NEBUZAR'ADAN  (1  Kines  xxv.  8;  Jer. 
xxxix.  9 ;  xl.  I ;  Iii.  12,  &c.).  '  JVebu  is  the  Lord,' 
according  to  the  Hebrew;  or,  according  to  the 
Persian,  *  Nebu  is  wise.'  The  name  of  the  cap- 
tain of  Nebuchadnezzar's  guard,  by  whom  the 
rain  of  Jerusalem  was  completed. 

NE'CHO,  an  Egyptian  king,  son  and  successor 
(according  to  Herc^otus,  ii.  153)  of  Psamme- 
tichus,  and  contemporary  of  the  Jewish  king  Jo- 
sias  (B.C.  610).  The  wars  and  success  of  Necho, 
in  Syria,  are  recorded  by  sacred  as  well  as  pro- 
fane writers.  Studious  of  military  renown,  and 
the  fhrtherance  of  commerce,  Necho,  on  ascend- 
ing the  throne  of  Egypt,  applied  himself  to  re- 
organize the  array,  and  to  equip  a  powerful  tieet. 
In  order  to  promote  his  purposes,  he  courted  the 
Greeks,  to  whose  troops  he  gave  a  post  next  to 
his  Egyptians.  He  fitted  out  a  fleet  m  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  another  in  the  Red  Sea.  Ha\  ing 
engaged  some  expert  Phoeuiciau  sailors,  he  sent 
them  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  along  the  coast  of 
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Africa.  To  him  belongs  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  to  equip  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
circumnavigating  Africa,  and  he  thereby  ascer- 
tained the  peninsular  form  of  that  continent, 
tweut>-one  centuries  before  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  seen  by  Diax,  or  doubled  by  Vasco  de 
Gama. 

Before  entering  on  this  voyage  of  discovery, 
Necho  had  commenced  re-opening  the  canal  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  irhich  had  been  cut 
many  years  before  by  Sesostris  or  Rameses  the 
Great.  The  work,  however,  if  we  may  believe 
Herodotus,  was  abandoned,  an  oracle  warning  the 
Egyptian  monarch  that  he  was  labouring  for  the 
barbarian  (Herod,  ii.  158;. 

Necho  also  turned  his  attention  to  the  Egyp- 
tian conquests  already  made  in  Asia:  and,  fear- 
ing lest  the  growing  power  of  the  Babylonians 
should  endanger  the  territories  acquired  by  the 
arms  of  his  victorious  predecessors,  he  determined 
to  check  their  progress,  and  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  his  own  frontier.  With  this  view  he  collected 
a  powerful  army,  and  entering  Palestine,  fol- 
lowed the  route  along  the  sea-coast  of  Judsea,  in- 
tending to  besiege  the  town  of  Carchemish  on  the 
Euphrates.  But  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  offended 
at  the  passage  of  the  E^ptian  army  through  his 
territories,  resolved  to  impede,  if  unable  to  pre- 
vent, their  mlirch.  Necho  sent  messengers  to 
induce  him  to  desist,  assuring  him  that  he  had 
no  hostile  intentions  against  Judsea,  *but  against 
the  house  wherewith  I  have  war;  for  God  com- 
manded me  to  make  haste.'  This  conciliatory 
message  was  of  no  avail.  Josiah  posted  himself 
in  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  and  prepared  to  oppose 
the  Egyptians.  In  this  valley  the  feeble  forces 
of  the  Jewish  king,  having  attacked  Necho,  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter.  Josiah,  being 
wounded  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow,  ordered  his 
attendants  to  take  him  from  the  field.  Escaping 
from  the  heavy  shower  of  arrows  with  which  their 
broken  ranks  were  overwhelmed,  they  removed 
him  from  the  chariot  in  which  he  had  been 
wounded,  and  placing  him  in  a  *  second  one  that  he 
had,*  they  conveyed  him  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
died  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  sq.;  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
20,  sq.\ 

Intent  upon  his  original  project,  Necho  did  not 
stop  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  Jews,  but  con- 
tinued his  march  to  the  Euphrates.  Three  months 
had  scarcely  elapsed,  when,  returning  from  the 
capture  of  Carchemish  and  the  defeat  of  the 
ChaldoMins,  he  learned  that,  though  Josiah  had 
left  an  elder  son,  Jehoahaz  had  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  king  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
without  soliciting  Necho  to  sanction  his  taking 
the  crown.  Incensed  at  this,  he  ordered  Jehoahaz 
to  meet  him  '  at  Hiblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath ;' 
and  having  deposed  him,  and  condemned  the  land 
to  pay  a  heavy  tribute,  he  carried  him  a  prisoner 
to  Jerusalem.  On  arriving  there,  Necho  made 
Eliakim,  the  eldest  son,  king,  changing  his  name 
to  Jehoiakim;  and  taking  the  silver  and  gold 
which  had  been  levied  upon  the  Jewish  nation, 
he  returned  to  Egypt  with  the  captive  Jehoahaz, 
who  there  terminated  his  short  and  unfortunate 
career.  Herodotus  says  that  Necho,  af^er  having 
routed  the  Syrians  (the  Jews)  at  Magdolus,  took 
Cadjtis,  a  lar^e  city  of  Syria,  in  Palestine, 
which,  he  adds,  is  very  little  less  than  Sardis  (ii. 
159 ;  iii.  5).    By  Cadytis  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt 
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he  meant  Jerusalem  ;  the' word  is  only  a  Greek 
form  of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  the  modem,  name 
of  that  city. 

Pleased  with  his  success,  the  Egyptian  monarch 
dedicated  the  dress  he  wore  to  the  Deity  who 
was  supposed  to  have  given  him  the  victory.  He 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  advantages  he  had  ob- 
tained. In  the  fourth  ^ear  after  his  expedition, 
being  alarmed  at  the  mcreasing  power  of  the 
Babylonians,  he  afiain  marched  into  Syria,  and 
advanced  to  the  Euphrates.  The  Babylonians 
were  prepared  for  his  approach.  Nebuchadnezzar 
completely  routed  his  army,  recovered  the  town 
of  Carchemish,  and,  pushing  his  conquests 
through  Palestine,  took  from  Necho  all  the  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Pharaohs,  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  southern  extremity  of  Syria  (2 
kings  xxiv.  7 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xzxvi.  9 ; 
2  Kin^  xxiv.  8).  Nebuchadnezzar  deposed  Je- 
hoiachin,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  and 
carried  the  warriors  and  treasures  away  to  Ba- 
bylon; a  short  time  previous  to  which  Necho 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Psammetichus  II. 

NEG'INIOTH,  a  word  which  occurs  in  the 
titles  of  several  Psalms  [Psalms]. 

^EKEUV AH  {ctm/orted  of  Jehovah).  Three 
persons  of  this  name  occur  in  Scripture ;  one,  the 
son  of  Azbuk  (Neh.  iii.  16),  respecting  whom  no 
more  is  known  than  that  he  was  ruler  in  Beth-zor, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  repairing  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  [Beth-zur].  Another  is  mentioned 
(Ezra  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7)  among  those  whoaccom* 
panied  Zerubbabel  on  the  fii-st  return  from  ca[H 
tivity.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  this  man, 
though  some  writers  hold  him,  without  valid 
reasons,  to  be  the  same  with  the  well-known 
Jewish  patriot. 

Nehemiah,  whose  genealogy  is  unknown,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  the  son  of  Hachaliah  (Neh.  i.  \\ 
and  brother  of  Hanaui  (Neh.  vii.  2).  Some  think 
he  was  of  priestly  descent,  because  his  name  ap- 
pears at  the  head  of  a  list  of  priests  in  Neh.  x.  1-8 ; 
but  it  is  obvious,  from  Neh.  ix.  38,  that  he  stands 
there  as  a  prince,  and  not  as  a  priest-^that  he 
heads  the  list  because  he  was  head  of  the  nation. 
Others  with  some  probability  infer,  from  his  sta- 
tion at  the  Persian  court  and  the  high  conmiission 
he  received,  that  he  was,  like  Zerubbabel,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  and  of  the  house  of  David. 

While  Nehemiah  was  cupbearer  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Shushan,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Lougimanus,  or  444  yeare  b.c.  [Akta- 
XERXEs],  he  learned  the  mournful  and  desolate 
condition  of  the  returned  colony  iu  Judoca.  This 
filled  him  with  such  deep  and  prayerful  concern 
for  his  country,  that  his  sad  countenance  revealed 
to  the  king  his  *  sorrow  of  heart ;'  which  induced 
the  monarch  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  also  to 
vouchsafe  the  remedy,  by  sending  him,  wiih  full 
powers,  to  rebuild  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  '  to 
seek  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Israel.'  Being 
furnished  with  this  high  commission,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  protection  of  a  military  escort  (ch.  ii,  9), 
Nehemiah  reached  Jerusalem  in  the  year  n  c.  444, 
and  remained  there  till  B.C.  432,  being  actively 
engaged  for  twelve  years  in  promoting  the  public 
good  (ch.  V.  14).  The  principal  work  which  he 
then  acconaplished  was  the  rebuilding,  or  rather 
the  repairing,  of  the  city  wall,  which  was  done 
*  in  fitly  and  two  days'  (ch.  vi.  15),  notwithstand- 
ing many  discouragements  and  difficulties. 
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chiefly  hy  Saoballat,  a  Moabite  of  Horonaim,  and 

I  Tobiah,  an  Ammonite,  who  were  leadiug  men  in 

the  riyal  and  unfriendly  colony  of  Samaria  (ch. 

iv.  1-3).    These  men,  with  their  allies  among  the 

Arabians,  Ammonites,  and  Ashdodites  (ch.  iv.  7), 

ftooght  to  hinder  the  re-fortifying  of  Jerusalem, 

first  by  scoffing  at  the  attempt ;  then  by  threaten- 

|>ng  to  attack  the  workmen — which  Nehemiah 

aTerted  by  *  setting  a  watch  against  them  day  and 

!  night,*  and  arming  the  whole  people,  so  that 

, '  every  one  with  one  of  his  hands  wrought  in  the 

work,  and  with  the  other  hand  held  a  weapon ' 

I  (ch.  iv.  7-18);  and  finally,  when  scoffs  and  threats 

'  had  failed,  by  using  various  stratagems  to  weaken 

I  Nehemiah's  authority,  and  even  to  take  his  life 

(ch.  vi.  1-N-).    But  m  the  midst  of  these  dangers 

from  without,  our  patriot  encountered  troubles 

and  hinderancefl  from  his  own  people,  arising  out 

of  the  general  distress,  which  was  aggravated  by 

the  cruel  exactions  and  oppression  of  their  nobles 

and  rulers  (ch.  v.  1-5).   These  popular  grievances 

were  promptly  redressed  on  the  earnest  and  solemn 

remonstrance  of  Nehemiah,  who  had  himself  set 

a  striking  example  of  retrenchment  and  generosity 

in  his  high  umce  (ch.  v.  C-19).    It  appears  also 

(ch.  vi.  17-19)  that  some  of  the  chief  men  in 

Jerusalem  were  at  that  time  in  conspiracy  with 

Tobiah  against  Nehemiah.    The  wall  was  thus 

built  in  *  troublous  times'  (Dan.  ix.  25);  and 

its  completion  was  most  joyously  celebrated  by  a 

solemn  dedication  (ch.  xii.  27-43). 

Having  succeeded  in  fortifying  the  city,  Nehe- 
miah turned  his  attention  to  other  measures  in 
order  to  secure  its  good  government  and  pros- 
perity. He  appointed  some  necessarv  officers 
(ch.  vii.  1-3;  also  ch.  xii.  44-47),  and  excited 
among  the  people  more  interest  and  zeal  in  reli- 
gion by  the  public  reading  and  exposition  of  the 
law  (ch.  viii.  1-1*2),  by  the  unequalled  celebration 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (ch.  viii.  13-18),  and 
by  the  ol)6ervance  of  a  national  fast,  when  the 
sins  of  the  people  and  the  iniquities  of  their 
fathers  were  publicly  and  most  strikingly  con- 
fessed (ch.  ix.),  and  when  also  a  solemn  covenant 
was  made  by  all  ranks  and  classes  *  to  walk  in 
God's  law/  by  avoiding  intermarriages  with  the 
heathen,  by  strictly  observing  the  Sabbath,  and 
by  contritmting  to  the  support  of  the  temple  ser- 
vice (ch.  X  ).  Hut  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were 
as  yet  too  few  to  deft-nd  it  and  to  en.sure  its  pros- 
perity ;  and  hence  Nehemiah  brought  one  out  of 
every  ten  in  the  countrj'  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
the  ancient  capital,  which  then  presented  so  few 
inducements  to  the  settler,  that  *  the  people  blessed 
all  the  nit-n  that  willingly  offered  themselves  to 
dwell  at  Jerusalem'  (ch.  vii.  4;  also  ch.  xi. 
1-19). 

In  these  important  public  proceedings,  which 
appear  all  to  have  happened  in  the  first  year  of 
hi.s  government,  Nehemiah  enjoyed  the  assistance 
of  Ezra,  who  is  hanied  on  several  occasions  as 
raking  a  prominent  part  in  condncting  affairs 
ch.  viii.  1,  9,  13;  xii.  30).  Ezra  had  gone  up 
to  Jerusalem  thirteen  years  before  according  to 
>ome,  or  tnirty-three  years  according  to  others  ; 
but  on  either  reckoninjr,  without  supposing  un- 
usual longevity,  he  might  well  have  lived  to  be 
Nehemiah's  fellow -labourer  [Ezra]. 

Nehemiah,  at  the  close  of  his  successful  admi- 
nistration, •  from  the  twentieth  year  even  to  the 
thirty-second  year  of  Artaxerxes  the  king '  (ch.  v. 
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14),  rvtoraed  to  Babylon  in  the  year  B.a  432, 
and  resumed,  as  some  think,  his  duties  as  royal 
cupbearer. 

He  returned,  however,  afVer  a  while,  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  his  services  became  again  requisite, 
in  consequence  of  abuses  that  had  crept  in  during ! 
his  absence.    His  stay  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  | 
was  not  very  long  (certainly  not  above  nine  i 
years)  ;  '  for  after  certain  days  he  obtained  leave  ; 
of  the  king  and  came  to  Jerusalem'  (ch.  xiii. 
6.7). 

Af^er  his  return  to  the  government  of  Judsea, 
Nehemiah  enforced  the  separation  of  all  the 
mixed  multitude  from  Israel  (ch.  xiii.  \-3);  and 
accordingly  expelled  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  from 
the  chamber  which  the  high-priest,  Eliashib,  had 
prepared  for  him  in  the  temple  (^ch.  xiii.  4-9). 
Better  arrangements  were  also  maae  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  temple  service  (ch.  xiii.  10-14),  and 
for  the  rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath  (ch.  xiii. 
1.5-22).    One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  government 
was  an  effort  to  put  an  end  to  mixed  marriages, 
which  led  him  to  '  chase '  away  a  son  of  Joiada  I 
the  high-priest,  because  he  was  son-in-law  to  San- 1 
ballat  the  Horonite  (ch.  xiii.  23-29).    His  second  j 
administration  probably  lasted  about  ten  years,  j 
and  terminated  about  the  year  b.c.  405,  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  who  is 
mentioned  in  ch.  xii.  22  [Darius].    At  this  time 
Nehemiah  would  be  between  sixty  and  seventy  I 
years  old,  if  we  suppose  him  (as  most  do)  to  have 
been  only  between  twenty  and  thirty  when  he 
first  went  to  Jerusalem.    Of  the  place  and  year ' 
of  his  death  nothing  is  known.  i 

The  Book  of  Nehemiah,  which  bears  the 
title  NehemiaKs  Words,  was  anciently  connected 
with  Ezra,  as  if  it  formed  part  of  the  same  work.  I 
It  arose,  doubtless,  from  the  fact  that  Nehemiah 
is  a  sort  of  continuation  of  Ezra  f  Ezra]  . 

The  canonical  character  of  Nehemiah  s  work  is ' 
established  by  very  ancient  testimony.  j 

The  contents  of  the  book  have  been  specified  I 
above  in  the  biography  of  the  author.  The  work ! 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  history  of  Nehemiah  and 
his  times.  It  is  rather  a  collection  of  notices  of 
some  important  transactions  that  happened  during  I 
the  first  year  of  his  government,  with  a  few  scraps  | 
from  his  later  history.  The  contents  appear  to  , 
be  arranged  in  chronological  order,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  ch.  xii.  27-43,  where  the ' 
account  of  the  dedication  of  the  wall  seems  out  of  i 
its  proper  place :  we  might  expect  it  rather  after  | 
ch.  vii.  1-4,  where  the  conippletiou  of  the  wall  is  j 
mentioned. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  book,  it  is  not  likely  that ! 
it  came  ftom  Nehemiah's  hand  till  near  the  close 
!  of  his  life.  Certainly  it  could  not  have  been  all 
written  before  the  expulsion  of  the  priest,  recorded 
in  ch.  xiii.  23-29,  which  took  place  about  the  year 
B.C.  413. 

While  the  book  as  a  whole  is  considered  to 
have  come  from  Nehemiah,  it  consists  in  part  of 
compilation.  He  doubtless  wrote  the  greater 
part  himself,  but  some  portions  he  evidently  took 
from  other  works.  It  is  allowed  by  all  that  he  is, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  the  author  of  the  narrative 
from  ch.  i.  to  ch.  vii.  5.  The  account  in  ch  vii.  c-7li 
isavowedly  compiled,  for  he  says  in  ver.  5,  •  I  fouiui 
a  register,'  &c  This  register  we  actually  find 
also  m  Ezra  ii.  1-70:  hence  it  niifcht  be  tIiouj:hl 
that  our  author  borrowed  this  part  from  Ezra  ,• 
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bat  it  is  more  likely  that  they  both  copied  from 
pnblic  documents,  such  as  *  the  book  of  the  chro- 
\  nicies,'  meDtioned  in  Neh.  xii.  23. 

Chapters  viii.-x.  were  probably  not  written  by 
Nehemiah,  since  the  narrative  respecting  him  is 
in  the  third  person  (ch.  viii.  9 ;  x.  1\  and  not  in 
the  first,  as  usual  (ch.  ii.  9-20).  Havemick,  in- 
deed, makes  it  appear,  from  the  contents  and 
style,  that  Eizra  was  the  writer  of  this  portion. 
The  remaining  chapters  (xi.-xiii.)  also  exhibit 
some  marks  of  compilation  (ch.  xii.  26,  47);  bat 
there  are,  on  the  contrary,  clear  prooft  of  Nehe- 
miah's  own  authorship  in  ch.  xii.  27-43,  and  in 
ch.  xiii.  6-31 ;  and  hence  Havemick  thinks  he 
wrote  the  whole  except  ch.  xii.  1-26,  which  he 
took  from  *  the  book  of  the  chronicles,'  mentioned 
in  ver.  23. 

NEHILOTH,  a  word  which  occurs  in  the  title 
of  the  fifth  Psalm  [PsalmsI. 

NEHUSHTA  (brasi),  the  mother  of  king  Je- 
boiachin  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8). 

NER  (a  light),  grandfather  of  kins  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  50,  51 ;  xxvi.  5 ;  1  Chron.  viii.  33). 

NERD  or  Nard  is  mentioned  in  three  places 
in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  by  Mark  and  John 
in  the  New  Testament  It  is  translated  in  the 
Authorized  Version  by  the  word  spikenard,  which 
indicates  a  fiir-famed  perfume  of  the  East,  that 
has  often  engaged  the  attention  of  critics,  but  the 
plant  which  yields  it  has  only  been  ascertained  in 
very  recent  times.  That  the  nerd  of  Scripture 
was  a  perfume  is  evident  from  the  fkct  that,  in 


S63.    [NardosUch)-!  Jatamansi.] 

Cant.  i.  12;  iv.  14,  it  is  mentioned  along  with 
many  of  the  most  valued  aroniatics  which  were 
known  to  the  ancients.  That  the  nard  or  nardus 
was  of  preat  value  we  learn  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Mark  xiv.  3  ;  John  xii.  3). 

NEK'GAL.     Recent  inquiries  into  the  a.stro- 


NET 

latry  of  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldseans  have  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  Nergal  is  one  of  the  names  for 
the  planet  Mafs.  This  name  of  the  planet,  both 
among  the  Zabians  and  Arabians,  means  ill-lucky 
mi^urtune ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
the  mythology  of  the  West  to  make  it  the  symbol 
of  bloodshed  and  war.  Among  the  people  first 
named,  the  planet  Mars  was  typified  under  the 
figure  of  a  man  holding  in  one  hand  a  drawn 
sword,  and  in  tl\e  other  a  human  head  just  cut 
off;  and  his  garments  were  also  red,  which,  as 
well  as  the  other  ideas  attached  to  this  idol,  were 
no  doubt  founded  on  the  reddish  hue  which  the 
body  of  the  planet  presents  to  the  eye.  Among 
the  southern  Arabs  his  temple  was  painted  red ; 
and  they  offered  to  him  garments  stained  with 
blood,  and  also  a  warrior  (probably  a  prisoner), 
who  was  cast  into  a  pool. 

NER'GAL-SHARE'ZER  {Nergal,  vnnee  qf 
fire),  1.  A  military  chieftain  under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Jer.  xxxix.  3).  2.  The  chief  of  the  magi 
( Rab-mag)  under  the  same  king,  and  present  in 
the  same  expedition  (Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13). 

NET.  There  are  in  Scripture  several  words 
denoting  different  kinds  of  nets,  and  this  with  the 
frequency  of  images  derived  fh>m  them,  shows 
that  nets  were  much  in  use  among  the  Hebrews 
for  6shing,  hunting,  and  fowling.  Indeed,  for 
the  two  latter  purposes,  nets  were  formerly  used 
to  an  extent  of  which  now,  since  the  invention  of 
fire-arms,  a  notion  can  scarcely  be  formed. 

We  have  no  positive  information  concerning 
the  nets  of  the  Hebrews,  and  can  only  suppose 
that  they  were  not  materially  different  from 
those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  concerning  which 
we  now  possess  very  gocKl  information,  indeed, 
the  nets  of  Egypt,  the  fishers  who  used  them,  and 
the  fish  CikUght  by  them,  are  more  than  once 
mentioned  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xix.  8).  The  usual 
fishine  net  among  this  people  was  of  a  long  form, 
like  tne  common  drag-net,  with  wooden  floats  on 
the  upper,  and  leads  on  the  lower  side.  It  was 
sometimes  let  down  from  a  boat,  but  those  who 
pulled  it  usually  stood  on  the  shore,  and  landed 
the  fish  on  a  shelving  bank.    This  mode,  how- 


ever, was  more  adapted  to  river  than  to  lake 
fishing ;  and  hence,  in  all  the  detailed  examples 
of  fishing  in  the  New  Testament,  the  net  is  cast 
from  and  drawn  into  boats,  excepting  in  one  case 
where,  the  draft  being  too  great  to  take  into  the 
boat,  the  fishers  dragged  the  net  after  their  boats 
to  the  shore  (John  xxi.  6,  8).  Sometimes  use 
was  made  of  a  smaller  net  for  catching  fish  in 
shallow  water,  furnished  with  a  pole  on  either 
side,  to  which  it  was  attached ;  and  the  fisher 
man,  holding  one  of  the  poles  in  either  hand, 
thrust  it  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
awaited  the  moment  when  a  shoal  of  fish  passed 
over  it  ♦ 


NETHINIM 

It  is  ioterestiDg  to  obBenre  that  the  fishermeti 
n  the  boat,  excepting  the  master  (No.  264),  arc 
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almost  naked,  as  are  also  those  who  haTe  occasion 
to  wade  in  the  water  in  hauling  the  net  to  the 
sliore  (No.  265).  Such  seems  also  to  have  been 
the  practice  among  the  Hebrew  fishermen ;  for 
Pf  ter,  when  he  left  the  boat  to  hasten  on  shore 
to  his  risen  Lord, '  girt  his  fisher's  coat  unto  him, 
for  he  was  naked  *  (John  xxi.  7) ;  although,  in 
this  cose,  the  word  '  naked '  must  be  understood 
with  some  latitude  [Naked]. 

Nets  were  also  used  in  taking  birds,  to  an 
extent  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  an  ade- 
quate conception.  A  clap-net  was  usually  em- 
ployed. This  was  of  difierent  kinds.  It  consisted 
of  two  sides  or  frames,  over  which  the  net- work 
was  spread :  at  one  end  was  a  short  net,  which 
they  fastened  to  a  bush,  or  a  cluster  of  reeds, 
and  at  the  other  was  one  of  considerable  length, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  birds  were  seen  feeding 
in  the  area  within,  was  pulled  by  die  fowlers, 
causing  the  instantaneous  colhipse  of  Uie  two  sides 
(No.  266). 


In  hunting,  a  space  of  considerable  size  was 
sometimes  enclosed  with  nets,  into  which  the 
animals  were  driven  by  beaters.  The  spots  thus 
enclosed  were  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
water-brooks  to  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
repairing  in  the  morning  and  evening ;  and  having 
awaited  the  time  when  they  went  to  drink,  the 
hunters  disposed  their  nets,  occupied  proper  posi- 
tions for  observing  them  unseen,  ana  gradually 
closed  in  %pon  them.  These  practices  are  ob- 
viously alluded  to  in  such  passages  as  Job  xix. 
6;  Ps.  cxl.  5;  Isa.  li.  20. 

NETH'INIM.  This  name,  which  means  *  the 
given'  or  'the  devoted,*  was  applied  to  the 
servants  of  the  temple,  or  temple  slaves,  who 
were  under  the  Levites  in  the  ministry  of  the 
tabernacle  and  temple.  The  first  servants  whom 
the  Levites  obtained  were  the  Gibeouites,  on 
whom  devolved  the  very  laborious  serv'ices  of 
fetching  water  and  collecting  wood  (Josh.  ix. 
3-27).  The  number  of  such  servants  appears  to 
have  been  increased  by  David ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  then,  when  these  servants  ceased  to  be 
wholly  Gibeouites,  that  Ncthinim  came  into  use 
as  a  proper  name  for  the  whole  class  (Ezra 
viii.  20).     From  that  time  forward,  they  appear 


to  have  been  no  longer  regarded  or  treated  as 
slaves,  but  as  the  lowest  order  of  the  servants  of 
the  sanctuary;  who,  although  in  their  origin 
foreigners  and  heathen,  had  doubtless  embraced 
the  Jewish  reli^on.  These  did  not  all  forget 
their  relationship  to  the  sanctuary  during  the^ 
Captivity.  Some  of  them  returned  to  their 
duties  under  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  were  placed 
in  cities  with  the  Levites  (Neh.  xi.  3 ;  Ezra  ii. 
70  ;  1  Chron.  ix.  27).  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  many  of  them  would  return  to  this  humble 
station  in  Palestine,  but  220  accompanied  Ezra 
(Ezra  viii.  20),  and  392  Zerubbabel  (ii.  5-8). 
The  voluntary  devotedness  which  was  thus  mani- 
fested by  these  persons  considerably  raised  the 
station  of  the  Nethinim,  which  was  thenceforth 
regarded  rather  as  honourable  than  degrading. 
Their  number  was,  however,  insufficient  for  the 
service  of  the  temple ;  whence,  as  Josepbus  tells 
us,  a  festival,  called  Xylophoria,  was  establishi  d, 
in  which  the  people,  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
were  obliged  to  bring  a  certain  quantity  of  wood 
to  the  temple  for  the  use  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering. 

NEWPHAH,  a  place  not  far  fh)m  Bethlehem 
in  Judsa  (Ezra  ii.  22 ;  Neh.  vii.  26).  Hence  the 
Gentile  name  Netophite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  28,  29; 
2  Kings  XXV.  23). 

NETTLES.  The  word  {charul)  which  is  so 
rendered,  occurs  in  three  places  in  Scripture. 
Thus  in  Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31,  it  is  written,  *  I  went 
by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  &c.,  and,  lo,  it  was 
all  ^wn  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  (cha- 
rulltm)  had  covered  the  fiEUje  thereof.'  So  in  Job 
XXX.  7  it  is  stated  that  he  was  insulted  by  the 
children  of  those  whom  he  would  formerly  have 
disdained  to  employ,  and  who  were  so  abject  and 
destitute  that  *  among  the  bushes  they  brayed; 
under  the  nettles  they  were  gathered  together ;' 
and  in  Zeph.  ii.  9,  *  Surely  Moab  shall  be  as 
Sodom,  and  the  children  of  Ammon  as  Gomorrah, 
even  the  breeding  of  nettles^  and  salt-pits,  and  a 
perpetual  desolation.'  Considerable  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  determining  the  plant 
which  is  alluded  to  in  the  above  passages.  The 
majority  of  translators  and  commentators  have 
thought  that  some  thorny  or  prickly  plant,  or  n 
nettle,  is  intended.  Hence  brambles,  the  wild 
plum,  and  thistles,  have  been  severally  selected  ; 
but  nettles  have  had  the  greatest  number  of  sup- 
porters. 

NETTLE.  [Thorn.] 

NEW  MOON.  [FESTiVixa;  Moon.] 

NEW  YEAR.    [Yeab.] 

NIB'HAZ,  an  idol  of  the  Avites  (2  Kingi  xvii. 
31).  In  the  Zabian  books  the  corresponding 
name  is  that  of  an  evil  defnon,  who  sits  on  a 
throne  upon  the  earth,  while  his  feet  rest  on  the 
bottom  of  Tartarus;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  should  be  identified  with  the  Avite  Nibhaz. 

NlCODETdUS,  a  Pharisee  and  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  who  was  impressed  by  what  he  had 
heard  concerning  Jesus ;  but  beinj[  unwilling,  on 
account  of  his  station,  to  commit  himself  wimout 
greater  surety  than  he  possest^d,  repaired  by 
night  to  the  bouse  in  which  Christ  dwelt,  and 
held  with  Ilim  that  important  discourse  which 
occupies  the  third  chapter  of  John's  Gospel.  The 
effect  which  was  then  produced  upon  his  mind 
may  be  collected  from  the  fact  that  subsequently, 
at  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  venerable  body  to 
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I 

which  he  belonged,  he  ventured  to  let  fall  a  few 

words  in   favour  of  Jesus,   whose  proceedinfrs 

iWere  then  in  question  (John  vii.  50);  and  that 
he  took  part  with  his  colleague,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  in  rendering  the  last  honours  to  the 
body  of  the  crucified  Redeemer  (John  xix.  39). 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  Nicodemus  from 
Scripture.    Tradition,  however,  adds  that  afu^r 

I  he  had  thus  openly  declared  himself  a  follower  of 

I  Jesus,  and  had  been  baptized  by  Peter,  he  was 
displaced  from  his  office,  and  expelled  from  Jeru- 

[salem  (Phot  Cod,  p.  171).  It  is  added  that  he 
found  refuge  in  a  country  house  of  his  cousin 
Gamaliel,  and  remained  thefe  till  his  death.  Too 
strong  an  appreciation  of  the  world's  good  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  the  failing  of  Nicodemus. 
We  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  what  he  ventured 
to  say  in  the  Sanhedrim ;  for  be  suffered  himself 
to  be  easily  put  down,  and  did  not  come  forward 
with  any  bold  avowal  of  his  belief.  Winer  calls 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  although  he  took  part 
in  the  sepulchral  rites  of  Jesus,  he  did  not  join 

I  Joseph  in  his  application  to  Pilate  for  the  body  of 

'his  cruel  Red  Lord;  and  justly  remarks  that  such 
characters  usually  require  a  strong  external  im- 
pulse to  bring  them  boldly  forward,  which  im- 

!  pulse  was  probably  in  this  case  supplied  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus. 

I  NICOLA'ITANS.  This  word  occurs  twice  in 
the  New  Testament  (JRev.  ii.  6,  15).  In  the 
former  passage  the  conduct  of  the  Nicolaitans  is 
condemned ;  in  the  latter,  the  angel  of  the  church 
in  Pergamus  is  censured  because  certain  members 
of  his  church  held  their  doctrine.  Various  tra- 
ditionary accounts  of  the  origin  and  practices  of 
this  sect  have  been  given  by  the  fathers,  but  none 
of  them  are  entitled  to  any  credit. 

I  It  is  evident  from  the  accounts  which  they  give, 
that  the  Nicolaitans  with  whom  they  were  ac- 

Soainted  were  Gnostics;  since  they  impute  to 
lem  the  distinctive  tenets  and  practices  of  the 
Gnostics.  But  in  the  short  allusion  in  Rev.  ii.  6, 
'  15,  there  is  nothing  to  identify  the  tenets  or  coif- 
duct  alluded  to  with  Gnosticism,  even  supposing 
that  Gnosticism,  properly  so  called,  existed  in 
the  Apostolic  age,  which,  to  say  the  least,  has 
not  been  proved  to  be  the  case.  So  that  the  con- 
jecture mentioned  bv  Mosheim,  and  which  Ter- 
tullian  appears  to  favour,  may  be  regarded  as 

{>robable,  that  the  Nicolaitans  mentioned  in  Reve- 
ation  had  erroneously  been  confounded  with  a 
'  party  of  Gnostics  formed  at  a  later  period  by  one 
Nicholas. 

The  ingenious  conjecture  of  Michaelis  is  worthy 
of  consideration,  who  supposes  that  by  Nicolai- 
tans (Rev.  ii.  6,  15)  the  same  class  of  persons  is 
intended  whom  St.  Peter  (2  Ep.  ii.  15)  describes 
2A  followers  of  the  way  of  Balaam ;  and  that  their 
name,  Nicolaitans,  is  merely  a  Greek  translation 
of  their  Hebrew  designation.  The  only  objection 
which  occurs  to  us  against  this  very  ingenious 
and  probable  supposition,  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  m  the  passage,  Rev.  ii.  14,  15, 
ooth  *they  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,' 
and  *  the  Nicolaitans,'  are  specified,  and  are 
distinguished  from  each  other:  *  So  Iiast  thou 
also,'  the  Nicolaitans,  as  well  as  the  Balaamitcs, 
mentioned  in  the  previous  verse.  So  that  what- 
ever general  agreement  there  might  be  between 
those  two  classes  of  heretics — ^and  their  colloca- 
tion in  the  passage  before  us  seems'  to  imply  that 


NIGHT-HAWK 

there  was  snch  agreement— it  appears  eqimlljr 
evident  that  some  distinction  also  must  have  sepft- 
rated  them  the  one  from  the  other.  1 

NICOLAS,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch,  and  one  of 
the  seven  deacons  (Acts  vL  5).  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  him ;  but  a  large  body  of  unsafe  tradi- 
tion has  been  connected  with  his  name,  under  the 
supposition  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  heresy 
of  the  Nicolaitans,  stigmatised  in  Rev.  ii.  6,  15. 
(See  the  preceding  article.)  I 

NICOP'OLIS,  a  city  of  Thrace,  now  Nioopi,' 
on  the  river  Nessus,  now  Karasou,  which  was 
here  the  boundary  between  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia ;  and  hence  the  city  is  sometimes  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  the  latter.  In  Titus  iii.  15,  Paul 
expresses  an  intention  to  winter  at  Nicopolis,  and 
invites  Titus,  then  in  Crete,  to  join  him  there.      I 

NI'GER.  [Simon.]  | 

NIGHT.  The  general  division  of  the  nieht 
among  the  Hebrews  has  been  described  under 
Day;  and  it  only  remains  to  indicate  a  few 
marked  applications  of  the  word.  The  term  of 
human  life  is  usually  called  a  day  in  Scripture: 
but  in  one  passage  it  is  called  7iigfitt  to  be  followed 
soon  by  day,  '  the  day  is  at  hand '  (Rom.  viiL 
12).  being  a  time  ot  darkness,  the  image  and 
shadow  of  death,  in  which  the  beasts  of  prey  go 
forth  to  devour,  it  was  made  a  symbol  of  a  season 
of  adversity  and  trouble,  in  which  men  prey  upon 
each  other,  and  the  strong  tyrannize  over  the  weak 
(Isa.  xxi.  12 ;  Zech.  xiv.  6,  7 ;  comp.  Rev.  zzi. 
23 ;  xxii.  5).  Hence  continued  day,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  night,  implies  a  constant  state  of  qoiet 
and  happiness,  undisturbed  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
peace  and  war.  Night  is  also  put,  as  in  oar  own 
language,  for  a  time  of  ignomnce  and  helplessness 
(Mic.  iii.  6).  Iti  John  ix.  4,  night  represents 
death,  a  necessary  result  of  the  correlative  osage 
which  makes  life  a  day.  | 

NIGHT-HAWK  (Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut  xiv.  15) 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  unclean  birds  in  the 
Pentateuch,  but  so  little  characterized  that  no 
decided  opinion  can  be  expressed  as  to  what 
species  is  really  intended.  Commentators  incline 
to  the  belief  that  the  name  imports  voracity,  and  j 
therefore  indicates  a  species  of  owl,  which,  how- ' 
ever,  we  take  to  be  not  this  bird,  but  the  Ulith  ; 
and  as  the  night-hawk  of  Europe,  or  a  species 
very  nearly  allied  to  it,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Syria, 
there  is  no  reason*  for  absolutely  rejecting  it  in 
this  place,  since  it  belongs  to  a  genus  highly  con- 
nected with  superstitions  in  all  countries;  and 
though  a  voracious  bird  among  moth&  and  other 
insects  that  are  abroad  during  darkness,  it  is 
absolutely  harmless  to  all  other  animals,  and  as 
wrongfully  accused  of  sucking  the  udders  of 
)2:oats,  as  of  being  an  indicator  of  misfortune  and 
death  to  those  who  happen  to  see  it  fly  past  them 
after  evening  twilight;  yet,  beside  the  name  of 
'goatsucker,'  it  is  denominated  *  night-hawk' 
and  '  night-raven,'  as  if  it  were  a  bulky  species, 
with  similar  powers  of  mischief  as  those  day 
birds  possess.  The  night-hawk  is  a  migratory 
bird,  inferior  in  size  to  a  thrush,  and  has  very 
weak  talons  and  bill ;  but  the  gape  or  mouth  is 
wide;  it  makes  now  and  then  a  plaintive  cry, 
and  preys  on  the  wing ;  it  flies  with  the  velocity 
and  action  of  a  swallow,  the  two  genera  l)eiag 
nearly  allied.  Like  those  of  most  night  birds, 
the  eyes  are  larcre  and  remarkable,  and  the  plu- 
mage a  mixture  of  colours  and  dots,  with  a  pre- 
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railing  grey  effect;  it  is  finely  webbed,  and 
entirt  ly  noiseless  iu  its  pussage  through  the  air. 
Thiis  the  bright  eyes,  wide  mouth,  sudden  aud 
inaudible  flight  iu  the  du»k,  are  the  original 
cau!>es  of  the  superstitious  fear  these  birds  naye 
excited;  and  as  there  ure  in  southern  climates 
other  species  of  this  genuf,  much  larger  in  size, 
with  peculiarly  contrasted  colours,  stran^rely  dis' 
posed  feathers  on  the  head,  or  paddle-t^haped 
single  plumes,  one  at  each  shoulder,  projecting 
in  the  form  of  two  additional  wings,  and  with  ' 
plaintive  loud  voices  often  uttered  in  the  night, 
all  the  species  contribute  to  the  general  awe 
they  have  inspired  iu  every  country  and  in  all 
ages. 

NILE.     [Egypt.] 

NIM'RA.    [Beth-Nimra.] 

NIM'KOD,  a  son  of  tush,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ham  ((ieiu  x.  8-10).  Five  sons  of  Cush  are 
ennmeraied  in  ver.  7  in  the  more  usual  manner 
of  this  chapter ;  but  a  change  of  phrase  intro- 
duces Nimrod.  This  difference  may  indicate  that 
while,  in  relation  to  tlie  other  five,  the  names 
have  a  national  and  geographical  reference,  this 
appellation  is  exclusively  pergonal.  It  denotes 
intensively  the  extremely  impious  rebel.  Hence 
we  conceive  that  it  was  not  his  original  proper 
name,  lut  was  affixed  to  him  afterwards,  perhaps 
even  after  his  death,  as  a  characteristic  appel- 
lative. 

No  other  persons  connected  with  this  work 
must  be  considered  as  answerable  for  the  opinion 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  thinks  to  rest 
upon  probable  gfbunds,  that  the  earlier  part  of 
the  book  of  (}en«6is  consists  of  several  indepen- 
dent and  complete  compositions,  of  the  highest 
antiquity  and  authority,  marked  by  some  differ- 
ences of  style,  and  having  clear  indications  of 
commencenient  in  each  instance.  If  this  suppo- 
sition be  admitted,  a  reason  presents  itself  for  the 
citation  of  a  proverbial  phrase  in  ch.  z.  9.  The 
single  instance  of  minute  circumstantiality,  in  so 
brief  a  relation,  seems  to  imply  that  the  writer 
lived  near  the  age  of  Nimrod,  while  his  history 
was  still  a  matter  of  traditional  notoriety,  and 
the  comparison  of  any  hero  with  him  was  a  fa- 
miliar form  of  speech.  It  is  also  supposed  that 
those,  not  fragments,  but  complete,  though  short 
and  separate  compositions  (of  which  eight  or 
more  are  liypothetically  enumerated  in  J.  Pye 
Smith's  Script nre  and  Geologt/.  p.  202),  Mere, 
under  Divine  authority,  prefixed  by  Moses  to  his 
own  hi.'tory.  Their  series  has  a  continuity  gene- 
rally, but  i.ot  rigorouhly  exact.  If  we  place  our- 
selves in  sneh  a  point  of  time,  suppo^e  the  age 
»<ncceedin^  Nimrod,  which  might  l»e  the  third 
century  a'ter  the  Deluge,  we  may  see  how  natu- 
ralh  the  oiigii  ation  of  a  common  phrase  would 
•ise  in  the  w  iter's  mind  :  and  that  a  motive  of 
usefulness  would  be  suggested  with  it.  Hut  both 
these  u  eas  involve  that  of  neaniess  to  the  time  ; 
a  period  in  vihieh  the  country  traditions  were  yet 
tVesh,  and  an  elucidation  of  them  would  be  ac- 
cepliihle  an<l  consonant  to  geneiHl  f  eliug.  The 
ollowing  JK  a  closo  translation  of  the  passage  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  Nimroil : — *  And  Cnsh 
negat  Ninin»d  :  he  *»egan  to  be  a  hero  in  the 
earth  [or  in  the  land]:  he  was  a  hero  at  the  chace 
u]  the  presence  of  .Jehovah ;  on  which  account 
the  saying  is,  Like  Nimrod.  the  hero  of  tne  eliaee, 
m  the  prescuce  of  Jehovah.    And  the  chief  [city] 
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of  his  dominion  was  Babel ;  and  [he  founded] 
Kzek  and  Akkad,  and  Kalneh,  in  the  land  of 
Shiuar.' 

interpreters,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  from 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Targnms  down  to  our 
own  times,  understand  the  whole  case  thus :  that 
Nimrod  was  a  man  of  vast  bod^y  strength,  and 
eminent  for  courage  and  skill  in  the  arts  of  hunt- 
ing down  and  capturing  or  killing  the  dangerous 
animals,  which  prt»bably  were  both  very  nume- 
rous and  frequently  of  enormous  size  ;  that,  by 
these  recommendations,  he  made  himself  the 
fitvourite  of  bold  and  enterprising  young  men, 
who  readily  joined  his  hunting  exi>editions ;  that 
hence  he  took  encouragement  to  break  the  patri- 
archal union  of  venerable  and  peaceful  subordi- 
nation, to  set  himself  up  as  a  military  chieftain, 
assailing  and  subduing  men,  training  his  adhe 
rents  into  formidable  troops,  by  their  aid  subdu- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  Shinar  and  its  neighbour 
ing  districts;  and  that,  for  consolidating  and 
retaining  his  power,  now  become  a  despotism,  he 
employed  his  subjects  in  building  forts,  which 
became  towns  and  cities,  that  which  was  after- 
wards called  Babel  being  the  principal.  Com> 
bining  this  with  the  contents  of  chapter  xi.,  we 
infer  that  Nimrod  either  was  an  original  part) 
in  the  daring  impiety  of  building  the  tower,  or 
subsequently  joined  himself  to  those  who  had 
begun  it.  The  former  fact  is  positively  aifirmed 
by  Josephus ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  could 
have  auy  other  evidence  than  that  of  the  general 
interpretation  of  his  countrymen.  The  late  Mr. 
Kich,  not  thirty  years  ago,  iu  the  extensive  plaiu 
where  lie  buried  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  discovered 
the  very  remarkable  mound  with  remains  of 
buildings  on  its  summit  (of  which  see  the  figure 
in  the  article  Babkl),  which  even  now  bears  the 
name  of  Birs  Nimrod;  and  this  may  well  be 
regarded  as  some  confirmation  of  the  common 
opipion. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  mythologv  and 
idolatry  arose  from  the  histories  of  chiefe  and 
Fages,  decorated  with  allegorical  fables,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  life  and  actions  of 
Nimrod  gave  ivcasion  to  stories  of  this  kind. 
Hence,  some  have  supposed  him  to  have  been 
signified  by  the  Indian  Bacchus,  deriving  that 
name  from  Bar-C  /ii/«,  *  son  of  Cush ;'  and,  it  is 
probable,  by  the  Persian  giant  Gibber  (answering 
to  the  Hebrew  Gibber^  *  mighty  man,*  *  hero,'  in 
(Sen.  X.  8,  9) ;  and  by  the  Greek  Oriov^  whose 
fame  as  a  *  mighty  hunter'  is  celebrated  by 
Homer,  in  the  Odyssey,  xi.  571-4.  The  Persiai. 
and  the  Grecian  fables  are  both  represented  by 
the  well-known  and  magnificent  constellation. 

NIN'EVEH,  meaning  the  dwelling  of  Ninus ; 
a  famous  city  of  the  ancient  world,  capital  of  the 
great  Assyrian  empire,  which  stood  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  present 
Mosul;  its  actual  site  being  most  probably  the 
same  with  Oiat  of  Nunia  and  the  tomb  of  Jonah, 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  in 
the  midst  of  ruins.  N.  lat.  36°  20'  1 7" ;  E.  long.  43" 
U/  17".  The  Bible  makes  the  city  a  sort  of 
colony  froim  Babylon  or  Babel,  Shinar  [see 
Babkl],  stating  (Gen.  x.  11),  ♦  out  of  that  land 
(Babel,  &c.,  in  the  land  of  Shinar)  went  forth 
Asshur  and  builded  Nineveh.*  Af^er  this  simple 
statement  the  sacred  record  is  for  a  long  time 
entirely   silent  respecting  Nineveh,  which,  we 
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may  therefore  presume,  remained  inoontiderable 
for  many  generations.  At  length,  some  fifteen 
hundred  years  after  the  first  mention  of  the  place, 
in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel  (b.c. 
825),  Nineveh  again  enters  by  name  on  the  Bib- 
lical record,  having  meanwhile  grown  into  a 
mighty  power.  ^This  re-appearanoe  of  Nineveh 
is  accidental,  ana  shows  that  the  Bible  does  not 
profess  to  give  any  orderly  and  systematic  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Other  countries  come  on  the 
scene  and  disappear,  just  as  the  course  of  events 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  seems  to 
require  or  may  chance  to  occasion.  Nineveh  is 
described  in  the  book  of  Jonah  as  *  that  great 
city,*  *  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days' 
journey,*  probably  in  a  straight  line  through  the 
place,  as  Uie  large  cities  of  Asia  stood  on  a  great 
extent  of  country,  having  gardens,  and  even 
fields,  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  Jonah  is  said  to 
enter  into  the  city  a  day's  journey  '  (ch.  iil  4) 
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before  he  began  to  fbretell  its  overthrow ;  that  is. 
as  is  most  likely,  he  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
the  place,  as  bem^  that  which  was  most  suitable 
for  delivering  his  burden.  The  magnitude  of 
the  plaee  may  also  be  gathered  from  what  is  said 
in  the  last  verse  of  the  book :  *  That  great  city, 
wherein  are  more  than  six  score  thousand  persons 
that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  left  baud,  and  also  much  cattle  (grazing)/ 
The  population  of  a  place  must  have  been  im- 
mense in  which  there  were  no  fewer  than  120,000 
children — young  children  the  language  employed 
seems  to  denote.  It  also  appears  from  the  same 
book  that  the  state  of  society  was  highly  com- 
plex, organized  in  divers  ranks  from  the  king 
and  the  noble  to  the  peasant;  and,  if  we  may 
argue  from  the  exactness  with  which  the  number 
of  children  is  given,  we  should,  be  justified  in 
asserting  that  &e  people  were  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  civilization,  seeincr  that  their  social  sta- 
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tistics  were  well  attended  to  and  carefully  pre- 
served. Civilization,  however,  had  brought 
luxury,  and  luxury  corruption  of  morals,  for 
'  their  wickedness  had  ^one  np  before  God '  (ch.- 
i.  2).  Yet  was  not  their  iniquity  of  the  lowest 
kind,  for  the  Niuevites  repented  at  the  preaching 
of  Jonah. 

A  few  years  later  we  find  the  prophet  Nahum 
intrusted  with  *  the  burden  of  Nineveh.'  From 
this  book  it  would  appear  that  the  repentance  of 
the  city,  if  sincere,  was  not  durable.  Therefore 
was  the  anp;r  of  Jehovah  about  to  fall  upon  it 
and  make  it  a  perpetual  waste.  The  impending 
destruction  of  this '  great  city*  was  also  foretold  by 
Zephaniah  (ii.  13),  and  by  Isaiah  (xiv.  24)  in 
language  which  gives  a  striking  view  of  its  com- 
mercial greatness  (it  was  the  entrepot  for  the 
tsade  of  Eastern  and  Western  Asia),  its  surpassing 
opulence,  its  high  culture,  its  immense  popula- 
tioo,  and  deep  criminality  (see  Nahum,  chap,  iiu, 


and  Ezek.  chap.  xxxi.).  From  Strabo  we  learr 
that  the  place  was  much  greater  than  even  Baby- 
lon ;  and  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  it  measured 
480  stadia  in  circumference,  having  very  high 
and  broad  walls,  which,  aided  by  the  river,  ren- 
dered it  impregnable.  This  safety  was,  however, 
merely  imaginary.  Sardanapalus,  who  had  a 
full  share  of  the  vices  of  his  subjects,  endured  in 
the  eighth  century  before  Christ  a  siege  of  three 
years'  duration  at  the  hands  of  the  Medes,  under 
Arbaces,  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  city 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  26).  But  so  large  and  so  powerful 
a  capital  was  not  easily  destroyed.  Nineveh  was  ' 
the  seat  of  an  Assyrian  kingdom  till  the  year 
B.C.  625.  when  it  was  taken  by  Nabopolassar  of 
Babylon,  and  Cvaxares,  king  of  the  Medea, 
which  led  to  the  destruction  of  me  Assyrian  king- 
dom. Nineveh  flourished  no  more.  Sn-abo  repre- 
sents it  as  lying  waste;  though  in  the  times  of  the 
Roman  emperors  some  remains  of  it  seem  to  hav« 
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saryived,  as  a  Nineveh  on  the  Tigris  is  mentioned 
in  Tacitus,  aud  is  characterized  as  a  fort,  pro- 
bably some  small  fortification  raised  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  city  for  predatory  purposes. 

The  present  remains  comprise  a  rampart  and 
foss,  four  miles  in  circuit,  with  a  moss-oovered 
wall  about  twenty  feet  in  height  The  ruins  at 
first  sight  present  a  range  of  hills.  From  these 
hills  large  htones  are  constantly  dug  out,  from 
which  probably  a  bridge  over  the  Tigris  has  been 
built. 

Jonah's  connection  with  the  city  is  still  pre- 
served in  a  tomb  which  bears  his  name;  but  now 
far  back  in  antiquity  this  building  runs,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  say.  The  tomb  stands  on  a  hill, 
and  is  covered  by  a  mosque  which  is  held  in  gi*eat 
veneration.  Bricks,  partly  whole,  partly  in  frag- 
ments, and  pieces  of  g}'psum  with  inscriptions  m 
the  arrow-head  character,  are  found  from  time 
to  time.  Landseer,  in  his  Sabaan  Hesearckes, 
gives  an  engraving  of  cylinders  dug  up  at  Nine- 
veh, which  he  states  to  be  numerous  in  the  East, 
and  supposes  to  have  been  employed  as  signets  : 
they  are  of  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  jade,  and  bear 
astronomical  emblems,  the  graving  of  which,  esr 
pecially  considering  the  hardness  of  the  mate- 
rials, shows  a  high  state  of  art 

Mosul,  with  which  Nineveh  is  commonly  iden- 
tified, stands  on  the  opposite,  or  western  hank  of 
the  Tigris,  and  lies  so  near  the  river  that  its 
streeu  are  often  flooded.  This  place,  like  its 
great  prototype,  carries  on  a  trade  (though  to  a 
small  extent;  between  the  East  and  the  West 
The  climate  is  stated  to  be  very  healthy ;  the 
average  temperature  of  summer  not  ezceediuja; 
6ti^  Fahr. ;  but  in  spring,  during  the  floods,  epi- 
demics are  common,  though  not  fatal. 

NTS  AN,  the  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  civil 
^ear.  A  bib,  by  which  name  this  mouth  is  called 
m  the  Pentateuch  (Exod.  xiii.  4;  xxiii.  15; 
£)ent.  xvi.  1),  means  an  ear  of  grain,  a  gi*een  ear ; 
and  hence  *  the  month  A  bib '  is  *  the  month  of 
green  ears.'  It  thus  denoted  the  condition  of  the 
barley  in  the  climate  of  Eg^pt  and  Palestine  in 
this  month.  Nisan,  otherwise  Abib,  began  with 
the  new  moon  of  April,  or,  according  to  the  liab- 
bins,  of  March  [Month]. 

NIS'ROCH,  an  idol  of  the  Ninevites  (2  Kings 
xix.  37;  Isa.  xxzvii.  38).  The  word  is  now 
usually  supposed  to  mean  'great  eagle'  This 
hird  was  held  in  peculiar  veneration  by  the  an- 
cient Persians ;  and  was  likewise  worshipped  by 
the  Arabs  before  the  time  of  Mohammed. 

NITRE  occurs  in  Prov.  xxv.  20;  Jer.  ii.  22; 
where  the  substance  in  question  is  described  as 
effervescing  with  vinegar,  and  as  being  used  in 
washing ;  neither  of  which  particulars  applies  to 
what  is  now,  by  a  misappropriation  of  this  ancient 
name,  called  *  nitre,'  and  which  in  modem  usage 
means  the  saltpetre  of  commerce,  but  they  both 
apply  to  the  tuUrotif  or  true  nitrum  of  the  ancients. 
Natron,  though  found  in  many  parts  of  the  East, 
has  ever  been  one  of  the  distinguishing  natural 
productions  of  Egypt.  The  principal  natron  lakes 
now  found  in  that  country,  six  in  number,  are 
situate  in  a  barren  valley  about  thirty  miles  west- 
ward of  the  Delta,  where  it  both  floats  as  a  whit- 
ish scnm  upon  the  water,  and  is  found  deposited 
at  the  bottom  in  a  thick  incmstation,  after  the 
water  is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  summer.  It 
ll  tk  natoral  mineral  alkali,  composed  of  the  car- 
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bonate,  sulphate,  and  mnriate  of  soda,  derived 
from  the  soil  of  that  region.  Forskal  says  that ' 
it  is  known  by  the  name  atrun,  or  na/run,  that  it 
effervesces  with  vinegar,  and  is  used  as  soap  in  | 
washing  linen,  and  by  the  liakers  as  yeast,  and  in  i 
cookery  to  assist  in  boiling  meat,  &c.  Combined , 
with  oil  it  makes  a  harder  aud  firmer  soap  than 
the  vegetable  alkali. 

NO.  or  NO-AMMON.    [Thkbbb.] 
NCyAH,  the  second  father  of  the  human  race, 
was  the  son  of  the  second  Lamech,  the  grandson 
of  Methuselah,  aud  the  tenth  in  descent  from 
Adam. 

The  father  of  Noah  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Liamech  who  was  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  Cain.  The  two  Lamechs  have  one  remark- 
able circumstance  in  common ;  to  each  of  them 
a  fragment  of  inartificial  poetry  is  attached  as  bis 
own  composition.  That  of  tlie  Cain i tic  Lamech 
is  in  Gen.  iv.  23,  24.  That  of  the  Sethite  now 
conies  before  us  in  ch.  v.  28,  29 : — '  Lamech  lived 
182  years,  and  then  begat  a  son,  and  he  called 
his  name  Noah,  saying 

This  shall  comfort  ns 

From  our  labour. 

And  from  the  sorrowful  toils  of  our  hands ; 

From  the  ground, 

IVhich  Jehovah  hath  cursed.' 
The  allusion  is  undoubtedly  to  the  penal  conse- 
quences of  the  fall  in  earthly  toils  and  sufferings, 
and  to  the  hope  of  a  Deliverer  excited  by  uie 
_  promise  made  to  Eve.  That  this  expectation  was 

? [rounded  upon  a  divine  communication  we  infer 
rom  the  importance  attached  to  it,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  its  expression. 

That  the  o^nduct  of  Noah  corresponded  to  the 
faith  and  hope  of  his  father  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  The  brevitv  of  the  historv  satisfies  not 
human  curiosity.  lie  was  born  six  hundred  years  . 
before  the  Deluge.  We  may  reasonablv  suppose  i 
that  through  that  period  he  maintained  the  cha- 
racter given  of  him : — '  Noah  found  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  Noah  was  a  just  man,  and 
perfect  in  his  generations.  Noah  walked  with  ' 
God'  (ch.  vi.  8,  9).  These  words  declare  his 
pietpr,  sincerity,  and  integrity,  that  he  maintained 
habitual  communion  with  the  Father  of  Mercies, 
by  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and  that  he  was  an 
inspired  instrument  of  conveying  the  will  of  God 
to  mankind.  The  wickedness  of  the  human  race 
had  long  called  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
God  for  some  signal  display  of  his  displeasure,  as 
a  measure  of  righteous  government  and  an  ex- 
ample to  future  ages.  For  a  long  time,  probably 
many  centuries,  the  better  part  of  men,  the  de- 
scendants of  Seth,  had  kept  themselves  from  so- 
ciety with  the  families  of  the  Cainite  race.  The 
former  class  had  become  designated  as  '  the  sons 
of  God,'  faithful  and  obedient:  the  tatter  were 
called  b^  a  term  evidently  designed  to  form  an 
appellation  of  the  contrary  import,  *  daui^ters 
of  men,'  of  impious  and  licentious  men.  These 
women  possessed  beauty  and  blandishments,  by 
which  they  won  the  affections  of  unwary  men, 
and  intermarriages  upon  a  great  scale  took  place. 
As  is  usual  in  such  alliances  the  worse  part 
gained  the  ascendancy.  The  offiipring  became 
more  depraved  than  the  parents,  and  a  imiversal 
corruption  of  minds  and  morals  took  place.  Many 
of  them  became  *  giants,  the  mighty  men  of  ol<l^ 
men  of  renown,'  apostates  (as  the  word  implies), 
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heroes,  •warriors,  planderers,  'filling  the  earth 
with  violence/  God  roerciftilly  afforded  a  respite 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  (ch.  vi.  3 ;  1 
Pet.  ill.  20 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  5),  daring  which  Noah 
sought  to  work  salutary  impressions  upon  their 
miuds,  and  to  bring  them  to  repentance.  Thus 
he  was  *  a  preacher  of  righteousness/  exercising 
faith  in  the  testimony  of  God,  moved  with  holy 
n  vereuce,  obeying  the  divine  commands,  and, 
by  the  contrast  of  his  conduct,  condemning  the 
world  (Heb.  xi.  7):  and  probably  he  had  during 
a  long  previous  period  laboured  in  that  benevo- 
lent and  pious  work. 

At  last  the  threatening  was  fulfilled.  All  hu- 
man kind  perished  in  the  waters,  except  this  emi- 
nently favoured  and  righteous  man,  with  his 
three  sons  (bom  about  a  hundred  years  before) 
and  the  four  wives  [Deluge]. 
1  At  tlie  appointed  time  this  terrible  state  of  the 
earth  ceased,  and  a  new  surface  was  disclosed  for 
the  occupation  and  industry  of  the  delivered 
family.  In  some  places  that  surface  would  be 
washed  bare  to  the  naked  rock,  in  others  sand 
would  \ie  deposited,  which  would  be  long  nncul- 
Uvable;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  would  be 
covered  with  rich  soil.  With  agriculture  and  its 
allied  arts  the  antediluvians  must  have  been  well 
acquaint^'d  [Adam].  The  four  men,  in  the 
vigour  of  their  mental  faculties  and  bodily 
strength,  according  to  the  then  existing  scale  of 
human  life,  would  be  at  no  loss  for  the  profitable 
application  of  their  powers.  Immediately  after 
the  desolating  judgment  the  merciful    Jehovah 

g&ve  intimations  of  his  acceptance  of  the  sacri- 
ce  and  thanksgivings  of  Noah  and  his  family, 
and  of  his  gracious  purposes  revealed  in  the  form 
of  a  solemn  covenant  for  the  continual  benefit  of 
them  and  their  posterity.  The  beautiful  phe- 
nomenon of  the  rainbow  was  put  to  a  new  and 
significant  use.  As  infallibly  certain  as  is  the 
production  of  a  rainbow  under  certain  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere,  so  certain  and  sure  of  fulfil- 
ment are  the  promises  of  Jehovah. 

As  the  flood  affected  equally  the  common  an- 
cestry of  mankind,  all  nations  that  have  not  sunk 
into  the  lowest  l)a^bari^m  w^oiild  be  likely  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  chief  person  connected 
with  it;  and  it  would  be  a  natural  fallacy  that 
every  people  should  attach  to  itself  a  principal 
interest  in  that  catastrophe,  and  regard  that  chief 
person  as  the  founder  of  their  own  nation  and 
belonging  to  their  own  locality.  Hence  we  can 
well  account  for  the  traditions  of  so  many  peoples 
upon  tiiis  capital  fact  of  ancient  history,  and  the 
chief  person  in  it ; — the  Xisuthrus  of  the  Chal- 
daians,  with  whom  is  associated  a  remarkable 
nunjlier  of  precise  circumstances,  corresponding 
to  tin*  Mosaic  narrative;  the  Phrygian  AW  of  the 
celebrated  Apameau  medal,  which,  besides  Nr>ah 
and  his  wife  with  an  ark,  presents  a  raven,  and 
a  dove  with  an  olive-branch  in  its  mouth ;  the 
Manes  of  the  Lydians :  the  Deucalion  of  the 
Syrians  and  the  Greeks,  of  whose  deluge  the 
account  given  by  Lucian  is  a  copy  almost  ex- 
actly circumstantial  of  that  in  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis ;  the  many  coincidences  in  the  Greek  my- 
tliologv  in  respect  of  Saiurn,  Janus,  and  Bacchus; 
the  tTHititions  of  th«  aboriginal  Americans,  as 
stated  by  Clavigero,  in  his  Uistortf  of  Mexico  ; 
and  many  others. 
NOB,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Jerusalem,  belonging  to  the  priests,  and  wh»?re 
the  tabernacle  was  stationed  in  the  time  of  Sanl 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  2;  xxii.  9,  11,  19;  Neh.  xi.  32; 
Isa.  z.  32).  From  the  last  of  these  texts  it  would 
appear  that  Jerusalem  was  visible  from  Nob, 
which,  therefore,  must  have  been  sitaated  some- 
where upon  the  ridge  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
north-east  of  the  city. 

NOBLEMAN.  The  word  so  rendered  in  John 
iv.  46,  probably  signifies  one  belonging  to  the 
court  This  person  was,  therefore,  probably  of 
the  court  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  reigned  over 
Galilee  and  Peraea. 

NOD,  the  laud  to  which  Cain  withdrew,  and 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  settled  (Gen.  iv.  16). 
While  the  site  of  paradise  itself  remains  undeter- 
mined, it  is  useless  to  seek  for  that  of  the  land  of 
Nod.  This  land,  wherever  it  was,  could  not  have 
had  a  name  till  Cain  went  to  it;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less called  Nod  (which  signifies^wAf,  wandfriag\ 
from  the  circumstance  that  Cain  fled  to  it. 

NOPH.     [Memphis.] 

NORTH.  The  Shemite,  in  speaking  of  the 
quarters  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  supposes 
his  face  turned  towards  the  east,  so  that  the  east 
is  before  him,  the  west  behind,  the  south  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  north  on  the  left  Hence  the 
words  which  signify  east,  west  north,  and  south, 
signify  also  that  which  is  before,  behind,  on  the 
right  hand,  and  on  the  left.  The  Hebrew  word, 
translated  north,  occurs  in  the  five  following 
senses: — 1.  It  denotes  a  particular  quarter  of  the 
heavens ;  thus,  *  fair  weather  cometh  out  of  the 
north  *  (Job  xxxvii.  22 ;  see  also  Eccles.  i.  6,  and 
Eaek.  i.  4).  2.  It  means  a  quarter  of  the  earth 
(Ps.  cvii.  3;  Isa.  xliii.  6;  Ezek.  xx.  47;  xxxii. 
30;  comp.  Luke  xiii.  29).  3.  It  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  a  northern  aspect  or  direction,  &c. ;  thus, 
*  looking  north '  (1  Kings  vii.  25 ;  1  Chron.  ix. 
24;  Num.  xxxiv.  7);  on  •  the  north  side'  (Ps. 
xlviii.  2 ;  Ezek.  viii.  14  ;  xl.  44;  comp.  Rev.  xxi. 
13).  4.  It  seems  used  as  tlie  conventional  name 
for  certain  countries,  irrespectively  of  their  true 
geographical  situation,  namely.  Babylonia,  Chal- 
doea,  Assyria,  and  Media,  whieh  are  constantly 
represented  as  being  to  the  north  of  Juda?a,  though 
some  of  them  lay  rather  to  the  east  of  Palestine. 
Thus  Assyria  is  called  the  north  (Zeph.  ii.  1:3), 
anil  Babylonia  (Jer.  i.  14;  xlvi.  6,  10,  20,  24; 
Ezek.  XX vi.  7  ;  Judith  xvi.  4).  5.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  applied  to  the  north  wind;  see  Pro/. 
XX vii.  16,  and  Cant  iv.  6. 

N03K-JKWEL.     [Women.] 

NOVICE,  or  Neophyte,  one  newly  converted 
(literally  netoly  planted\  not  yet  matured  in 
Christian  experience  (I  Tim,  iii.  6).  The  word 
continued  to  be  in  use  in  the  early  church ;  but 
it  gradually  acquired  a  meaning  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  it  bore  under  tin  Apostles, 
when  *  newly  converted '  and  *  newly  baptized  * 
described,  in  fact,  the  same  condition,  the  con- 
verted being  at  once  baptized.  For  when,  in 
subsequent  years,  the  church  felt  it  prudent  to 
put  converts  under  a  course  of  instruction  before 
admitting  them  to  baptism  and  the  full  privileges 
of  Christian  brotherhood,  the  term  Novices  was 
sometimes  applied  to  them,  although  more  usually 
distinguished  by  the  general  term  of  Catechu- 
mens. 

N  UMBERS  is  the  appellation  given  to  the 
fourth  book  of  Moses.  \ 

\ 
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This  book  embraces  more  especially  the  oou- 
tiDuatioQ  of  the  Sinaitic  legiblation,  the  march 
through  the  "w'ldemess,  the  rejection  of  a  -vrhole 
geiieratiou,  and  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan.  Thus  we  see  that  it  treats  on 
very  different  subjects,  and  on  this  account  it 
has  frequently  been  attempted  to  resolve  it  into 
separate  fragments  and  documents,  and  to  repre- 
sent it  as  being  composed  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous materials.  We  will  endeavour  to  refute 
this  opinion,  by  furnishing  an  accurate  survey  of 
its  contents,  and  by  describing  the  internal  con- 
nection of  its  component  parts,  so  that  the  or- 
ganization of  the  book  may  be  clearly  under- 

6t0<Ki. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  law  having  been 
stated  in  the  preceding  books,  that  of  Numbers 
commences  with  the  arrangements  requisite  for 
preserving  good  order  in  tbe  camp  of  the  Israel- 
ites. The  people  arc  numbered  for  the  express 
purpose  of  separating  the  Levites  from  those  Is- 
raelites who  had  to  bear  arms,  and  of  thus  intro- 
ducing into  practice  the  law  concerning  the  first- 
born, for  whom  the  tribe  of  Levi  became  a 
substitute.  For  this  reason  the  people  are  not 
merely  numbered,  but  also  classed  according  to 
their  descent ;  the  order  which  each  tribe  should 
occupy  in  the  camp  is  defined,  and  the  Levites 
are  introduced  into  their  respective  functions 
(ch.  i.-iv.). 

The  camp,  having  been  consecrated,  was  to  be 
kept  pure  accordiag  to  the  law  of  Levitical 
cleansings ;  consequently  all  persons  were  ex- 
cluded from  it  who  were  afflicted  with  leprosy, 
who  had  become  unclean  by  a  fiux,  and  who  had 
I  touched  a  corpse  (ch.  v.  1-4). 
I  Thus,  after  civil  and  sacerdotal  life  had  been 
brought  into  a  definite  form,  other  laws  based 
npon  this  form  came  into  force,  especially  those 
hiws  which  regulated  the  authority  of  the  priests 
in  civil  affairs  (ch.  v.  5;  vi.  27).  These  regu- 
lations conclude  with  the  beautiful  form  of  bene- 
diction which  indicates  the  blessing  to  be  expected 
from  the  true  observance  of  the  preceding  direc- 
tions. The  i)eople  are  inipres&ed  with  this  fact ; 
the  hearts  of  the  Israelites  are  willing  to  offer 
the  required  gifts,  and  to  intrust  them  to  the 
;  Levites. 

Jehovah  is  faithful  to  his  promise,  and  glori- 
ously reveals  himself  to  his  people  (ch.  vii.).  Be- 
fore the  Levites  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
sacred  functions,  the  law  concerning  the  lamps  to 
be  lighted  in  the  sanctuary  is  significantly  re- 
peated (ch.  viii.).  These  lamps  symbolize  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  bring  to 
the  recollection  of  the  nation  the  blessings  of 
theocracy  to  be  derived  from  setting  apart  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  which  had  recently  been  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  celebration  of 

the  Pasf  over,  preparatoi7  to  the  departure  of  the 

people  from  Mount  Sinai  (ch.  ix.  1-14).    Some 

regulations  are  connected  with  the  celebration  of 

the  Passover,  and  the  whole  miraculous  guidance 

of  the  people  is  described  (ch.  ix.  15-x.). 

I     Thus  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  the  Holy  Land 

seemed  to  be  fiilly  prepared  ;  and  it  was  of  great 

importance  to  show  how  thty  were   prevented 

from  entering  it     Accurate  details  are  therefore 

!  given  of  the  spirit  wuich  pervadid  the  nation;  a 

I  spirit  which,  in  epite  of  liie  forbearance  of  God, 
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manifested  itself  in  daring  rebellions  against  the 
divine  authority  (ch.  xi.,  xii.). 

Now  comes  the  turning  point  of  the  history. 
Everything  seems  externally  prepared  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  country,  when  it  appears  tliat  the 
nation  are  not  yet  internally  ripe  for  the  perform- , 
ance  of  so  important  an  act  (ch.  xiii.,  xiv.).  i 

In  immediate  connection  with  this  a»e  some| 
laws  which  were  given  in  tbe  desert ;  tiie  inten- ' 
tion  of  which  was  to  recal  to  the  recollection  of, 
the  rejected  race,  which  had  been  justly  con- 1 
demned  to  suffer  severe  punishment,  thiit  never- 
theless ihey  had  not  ceased  to  be  the  people  of  the 
covenant,  and  the  depositary  of  divine  revelation  ■ 
(comp.  ch.  XV.  2,  13-16,  22,  23,  37,  sq.).     In  this  , 
respect  the  facts  mentioned  in  ch.  xv.  iVI-Mu  and 
ch.  xvi.  are  also  of  great  impoit:ince.    They  show, ' 
on  the  one  hand,  the  continuance  of  an  evil  dis- 
position in  the  people,  and,  on  the  other,  the  ma- , 
jesty  of  God  watching  over  his  holy  law.  { 

The  contents  of  ch.  xv.-xix.  are  of  a  similar 
character.  The  facts  there  recorded  relate  to  a 
period  of  thirty-eight  years.  The  conciseness 
with  which  they  are  stated  significantly'  indicates 
the  strictly  legal  and  theocratical  principles  of  the 
Mosaical  legislation.  The  period  of  Israel's  rejec- 
tion is  characterized  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
historian  is  almost  silent  respecting  it,  as  lieing  a 
period  not  strictly  belonging  to  theocratical  his- 
tory. During  this  peri(^  the  striking;  deeds  of 
God,  his  miracles  and  signs,  the  more  prominent 
operations  of  his  grace,  and  his  peculiar  blessing 
cease.  The  rejection  of  tbe  nation  consisted  in 
this  suspension  of  the  divine  operations.  During 
this  period  God,  as  it  were,  ig^iored  his  people. 
Consequently,  the  historian  also  almost  ignores 
the  rebellious  race.  IJut  the  period  in  which  the 
divine  promises  were  to  l>e  fulfilled  again  forms  a 
prominent  portion  of  the  history.  The  teimina- 
tion  of  the  penal  period  is  the  commencement  of 
the  most  important  era  in  the  Ma«'aical  history. 
It  brings  the  legislation  to  a  splendid  conclusion. 
The  most  glorious  facts  here  iollow  each  other  in 
close  succession;  facts  which  were  intended 
clearly  to  demonstrate  that  the  chosen  people 
entered  into  the  land  of  promise,  not  hy  their  own 
4)0wer  and  might,  but  that  this  laud  was  given 
into  their  hands  by  the  God  of  promise. 

There  have  frequently  been  raised  strong 
doubts  against  the  historical  credibility  of  the 
book  of  Numbers,  although  it  is  in  presfed  with 
indubitable  marks  of  the  age  to  which  it  refers. 
and  of  perfect  authenticity.  The  author  proves 
himself  to  possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Egypt  and  of  Egyptian  history,  and  nmnners  and 
customs.  Narratives  like  the  history  of  l^alaaro 
furnish  also  numerous  proo&  of  their  high 
antiquity.  Its  geographical  statements  aie  found 
to  be  uncommonly  accurate,  and  the  nations  par- 
ticularly mentioned  in  that  prophecy  belong  to 
the  Mosaical  period,  and  some  or  thcin  at  a  later 
era  disappeared  entirely  from  history.  The  list 
of  stations  in  chap,  xxxiii.  bears  undeniable 
marks  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  historical  notices 
which  the  list  contains  demonstrate  the  accurate 
historical  information  of  the  author.  Moreover 
the  great  fact  which  is  the  basis  of  the  nnntitive 
of  the  whole  book— the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
during  forty  years  in  the  wilderness— can  only 
(>e  accounted  for  by  assuming  an  extraordinary 
divine  intervention. 
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NUN  (aJUh),  the  father  of  Joshua,  who  is 
hence  constantly  called  Joshua  ben  Nuu,  *  Joshua 
the  sou  of  Nun/  Nothing  is  kuowu  of  the  per- 
son who  bore  this  name. 

NUTS.  This  word  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xliii. 
11,  where  Jacob,  wishing  to  conciliate  the  ruler 
of  Egypt,  desires  his  sons  oil  their  return  to  '  take 
of  the  best  fruits  in  the  lana  in  their  vessels  and 
carry  down  the  man  a  present,'  and  along  with 
other  articles  mentions  *i^ut8  and  almonds.' 
There  is  little  doubt  that  pisiaddo-nuU  is  the 
article  here  meant 

The  pistachio-nut-tree  is  well  known,  extend- 
ing as  it  does  from  Syria  to  A%hanistan.  From 
the  latter  country  the  seeds  ate  carried  aa  an 
article  of  commerce  to  India,  where  they  are 
eaten  in  their  uncooked  state,  added  to  sweet- 
meats, or  as  a  dessert  fried  with  pepper  and  salt, 
being  much  relished  by  Europeans  fur  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  flavour.  The  pistacia-tree  b  most 
common  in  the  northern,  that  is.  the  cooler  parts 
of  Syria,  but  it  is  also  found  wild  in  Palestine  in 
some  very  remarkable  positions,  as  Mount  Tabor, 
and  the  summit  of  Mount  Attarus  (Nebo?).  It 
delights  in  a  dry  soil,  and  rises  to  the  height  of 
20,  and  sometimes  30  feet  As  it  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  terebinth-tree,  so  like  it  the 
male  and  female  flowers  grow  on  separate  trees. 
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OAK  In  our  Tersion  various  words  are  ren- 
dered by  '  oak,'  particularly  Alah,  which  more 
probably  denotes  the  terebinth-tree.  The  oak 
18,  in  fact,  less  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
original  than  in  the  A^  V.,  where  it  occurs  so 
often  as  to  suggest  that  the  oak  is  as  conspicuous 
and  as  common  in  Palestine  as  in  this  country. 
But  in  Syria  oaks  are  by  no  means  common, 
except  in  hiily  regions,  where  the  elevation  gives 
the  effect  of  a  more  northern  climate ;  and  even 
in  such  circumstances  it  does  not  attain  the 
grandeur  in  which  it  often  appears  in  our  lati- 
tudes. Indeed,  Syria  has  not  the  species  which 
forms  the  glory  of  our  own  forests.  The  *  oaks 
of  Bashau'  are  in  Scripture  mentioned  with 
peculiar  distinction  (Isa.  ii.  8;  Ezek.  xxTii.  6; 
Zech  xi.  2),  as  if  in  the  hills  beyond  the  Jordan 
the  oaks  haid  been  more  abundant  and  of  larger 
growth  than  elsewhere.  This  is  the  case  even 
at  the  present  day.  In  the  hilly  regions  of 
Bashan  and  Gilead,  Burckhardt  repeatedly  men- 
tions forests  of  thick  oaks — thicker  than  any 
forests  which  he  had  seen  in  Svria.  Oaks  of 
low  stature  are  frequent  on  the  hills  and  plains 
near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  the  lower 
slopes  of  Lebanon.  Lord  Lindsay  describes  the 
hillM  of  northern  Jodsea  about  Hebron  as  covered 
to  the  top  with  low  shrubs  of  the  prickly  oak. 
Prickly  and  evergreen  oaks  occur  between  Sa- 
maria and  Mount  Carmel,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ki«hon.  The  thick  trees  which  cover  Mount 
Tabor  are  composed  chiefly  of  oaks  and  pistachio- 
trees. 

The  species  of  oak  found  in  Palestine  are,  1. 
The  Evergreen  Oak.  This  is  a  tall  but  not  wide- 
spreading  tree,  and  the  timber  being  very  hard, 
is  much  used  for  purposes  in  which  compactness 
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and  darability  are  required.  2.  The  Holly- 
leaved  M«Mjtpelier  Oak,  another  evergreen.  This 
tree  also,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  is  markedly  distinguished 
from  the  former  by  its  numerous  straggling 
branches  and  the  thick  underdown  of  its  leaves. 
3.  The  Hairy-cupped  Oak,  so  called  from  the 
bristly  appearance  of  the  calyx.  It  grows  to  a 
considerable  size,  and  fumibhes  an  excellent 
timber,  much  used  by  the  Turks  in  the  building 
of  ships  and  houses.  4.  The  Great  Prickly- 
cuppea  Oak,  which  takes  its  name  from  its  large 

Sirickly  calyx.    This  species  is  common  in  the 
>evant,  where  it  is  a  handsome  tree,  which  it  is 
not  in  our  ungenial  climate,  though  it  has  long 
been  cultivated.     The  wood  of  this  species  is  of 
little  worth ;  but  its  acorns  form  the  valonia  of 
commerce,  (»f  which    150,000  cwt  are  yearly 
imported  into  this  country  for  the  use  of  tanners. 
5.  The  Kermes  Oak  takes  its  name  from  an 
insect  {kermes,  of  the  genus  coccui)  which  adheres 
to  the  branches  of  this  bushy  evergreen  shrub,  in 
the  form  of  small  reddish  balls  about  the  size  of  I 
a  pea.     This  affords  a  crimson  dye,  formerly  I 
celebrated,  but  now  superseded   by   cochineal.  ' 
This  dye  was  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews.  I 

From  the  hints  of  travellers  there  appear  to  be  ' 
some  other  species  of  oaks  in  Palestine,  but  their 
information  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  enable 
us  to  identify  them. 

OATH,  an  appeal  to  God  in  attesUtion  of  the  > 
truth  of  what  you  say,  or  in  confirmation  of  what . 
you  promise  or  undertake.  Cicero  » correctly  ^ 
terms  an  oath  a  religious  affirmation ;  that  is,  an  ; 
affirmation  with  a  religious  sanction.  Hence  it ' 
appt>ars  that  there  are  two  essential  elements  in  , 
an  oath :  first,  the  human,  a  declared  intention  of  I 
speaking  the  truth,  or  performing  the  action  in  a  ' 

g'ven  case ;  secondly,  the  divine,  an  appeal  to  ' 
od,  as  a  Being  who  knows  all  things  and  will  | 
punish  guilt  According  to  usage,  however,  there 
IS  a  third  element  in  the  idea  which  *  oath '  com- 
monly conveys,  namely,  that  the  oath  is  taken 
only  on  solemn,  or,  more  specifically,  on  juridical 
occasions. 

The  essence  of  an  oath  lies  obviously  in  the 
appeal  which  is  thereby  made  to  God,  or  to  divine  < 
knowledge  and    power.      The  customary  form  ■ 
establishes  this,  *  So  help  me  God.'    The  Latin  ' 
words  (known  to  have  been  used  as  early  as  the  , 
sixth  century),  whence  our  English  form  is  taken,  I 
may  be  thus  rendered:  so  nu^  God  and  these  holy 
gospels  help  me ;  that  is,  '  as  I  say  the  truth.'  The  ' 
present  custom  of  kissing  a  book  containing  the  ' 
Gospels  has  in  England  taken  place  of  the  Iktier 
clause  in  the  Latin  formtila. 

Oaths  did  not  take  their  origin  in  any  divine 
command.  They  were  a  part  of  that  consuetudi- 
nary law  which  Moses  found  prevalent,  and  was 
bound  to  respect,  since  no  small  portion  of  the 
force  of  law  lies  in  custom,  and  a  legislator  can  \ 
neither  abrogate  nor  institute  a  Innding  law  of 
his  own  mere  wilL  Accordingly,  Moses  made 
use  of  the  sanction  which  an  oath  gave,  but  in 
that  general  manner,  and  apart  from  minute  di- 
rections and  express  words  of  approval ;  which 
shows  that  he  merely  used,  without  intending  to 
sanction,  an  instrument  that  he  found  in  existence 
and  could  not  safely  dispense  with.  Elxamnlet- 
are  found  in  Exod.  xxii.  11,  where  an  oath  is 
i  ordered  to  be  applied  in  the  case  of  lost  property ; 
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and  here  we  first  meet  with  what  may  strictiy  he 
called  a  jadidal  oath  (Lev.  vi.  3-5), 

The  forms  of  adjuration  found  in  the  Scriptures 
are  numerous.  Saul  sware  unto  Jonathan, '  As 
the  Lord  liveth '  (1  Sam.  xix.  6).  'A  heap  and 
a  pillar '  were  for  a  witness  between  Laban  and 
Jacob,  with  the  ensuing  for  a  sanction,  *  The  God 
of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nahor,  the  God  of 
their  father,  judge  betwixt  us.  And  Jacob  swarQ 
htf  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac  *  (Gen.  xxxi.  52, 
sq.).  A  common  formula  is, '  The  Lord  do  so  to 
me  and  more  also'  (Ruth  i.  17  ;  1.  Sam.  iy.  44), 
which  approaches  nearly  to  our  modem  form, 
'  So  help  me  God,'  and  is  obyiously  elliptical. 
Reference  appears  to  be  had  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  slaying  some  animal  in  confirmation  of  a 
treaty  or  agreement  The  animal  thus  slain  and 
offered  in  a  burnt  offering  to  God  became  an 
image  or  type,  betokening  the  fate  which  would 
attend  that  one  of  the  two  contracting  parties  who 
failed  in  his  engagement;  subsequently  the  sacri- 
fice was  in  ordinary  cases  omitted,  and  the  form 
came  in  itself  to  have  the  force  of  a  solemn 
asseveration. 

An  oath,  making  an  appeal  to  the  divine 
justice  and  power,  is  a  recognition  of  the  divinity 
of  the  being  to  whom  the  appeal  is  made.  Hence 
to  swear  by  an  idol  is  to  be  convicted  of  idolatry. 
Such  an  act  is  accordingly  given  in  Scripture  as 
a  proof  of  idolatry  and  a  reason  for  condign 
punishment  '  How  shall  I  pardon  thee  for  this  ? 
I  Thy  children  have  forsaken  me,  and  sworn  by 
them  that  are'  no  gods '  (Jer.  v.  7 ;  xii.  16 ;  Amos 
viii.  14;  Zeph.i.  5). 

Other  beings  besides  God  are  sometimes  added 
in  the  form  of  an  oath :  Elijah  said  to  Elisha, 

*  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth'  (2 
Kings  ii.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xx.  3).  The  party  addressed 
is  frequently  sworn  by,  especially  if  a  prince : 

*  As  thy  soul  liveth,  my  lord,  I  am  the  woman,' 
&c.  (1  Sam.  i.  26;  xvii.  55;  xxv.  26;  2  Sam. 
xi.  1 1).  The  Hebrews  as  well  as  the  Egyptians 
swore  also  by  the  head  or  the  life  of  an  absent  as 
well  as  a  present  prince:  *  By  the  life  of  Pha- 
raoh' (Gen.  xlii.  15).  Hanway  says  that  the 
most  sacred  oath  among  the  Persians  is  '  by  the 
kinff'shead.' 

The  oath-taker  swore  sometimes  by  his  own 
head  (Matt  v.  36) ;  or  by  some  precious  part  of 
his  body,  as  the  eyes ;  sometimes,  but  only  in  the 
ease  of  the  later  Jews,  by  the  earth,  the  heaven, 
and  the  sun  (Matt  v.  34, 35) ;  as  well  as  by  angels ; 
by  the  temple  (Matt  xxiii.  16),  and  even  by  parts 
of  the  temple  (Matt  xxiii.  16).  They  al^  swore 
by  Jerusalem,  as  the  holy  city  (Matt  v.  35). 
The  Rabbiniod  writers  indulge  in  much  pro- 
lixity on  the  subject  of  oaths,  entering  into  nice 
distinctions,  an^  showing  themselves  exquisite 
casuists. 

We  ISve  already  intimated  that  it  was  usual 
to  put  the  hand  under  the  thigh  (Gen.  xxiv.  2 ; 
xlvii.  29).  The  more  .usual  employment  of  the 
hand  was  to  raise  it  towards  heaven ;  designed, 
probably,  to  excite  attention,  to  point  out  the 
oath-taker,  and  to  five  solemnity  to  the  act  (Gen. 
xiv.  22,  23).  In  the  strongljr  anthropomorphitic 
language  of  parts  of  the  Scripture,  even  God  is 
introduced  saying,  *  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven, 
and  say,  I  live  for  ever'  (Dent  xxxii.  40).  It 
can  only  be  by  the  employment  of  a  similar  li- 
cence that  the  Almighty  is  represented  as  in  any 
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way  coming  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
(Exod.  vi.  8 ;  Ezek.  xx.  5).  Instead  of  the  head, 
the  phylactery  was  sometimes  touched  by  the 
Jews  on  taking  an  oath. 

The  levity  of  the  Jewish  fiation  in  reeard  to 
oaths,  though  reproved  by  some  of  their  doctors, 
was  notorious ;  and  their  conduct  in  this  respect 
was  severely  censured  by  Christ  himself  in  lan- 
guage which  seems  to  forbid  the  use  of  oaths 
altogether  (Matt  v.  34-37 ;  James  v.  12). 

OBADI'AH  (servant  ofJehovak\  the  name  of 
several  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

1.  OBADIAH,  the  fourth  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets according  to  the  Hebrew,  the  fifth  accord- 
mg  to  the  Greek,  and  the  eighth  according  to 
chronological  arrangement,  is  supposed  to  have 
prophesied  about  the  year  b.c.  599.  We  have, 
however,  but  a  small  fragment  of  his  prophecies, 
and  it  is  impossible,  to  determine  anything  with 
certainty  respecting  himself  or  his  history.  'It  is 
evident  from  ver.  20  that  he  prophesied  while 
Jerusalem  was  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the  Chal- 
dsans,  and  after  tiie  expatriation  of  several  of 
the  citizens— which  refers  him  to  the  period  after 
the  seventh  year  of  the  captivity,  b.c.  599.  From 
a  comparison  of  Obad.  ver.  1-4,  with  Jer.  xlix. 
14-16;  Obad.  ver.  6,  with  Jer.  xlix.  9,  10; 
and  Obad.  ver.  8,  with  Jer.  xlix.  7,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  one  of  these  prophets  had  read  the 
other* s  work.  It  is  not  easy,  observes  Calmet, 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  copied  from  the  other ; 
but  from  the  fact  that  Jeremiah  had  made  use  of 
the  writings  of  other  prophets  also,  it  has  been 
generall]^  concluded  that  Obadiah  was  the  ori- 
ginal writer. 

His  prophecies  are  directed  against  the  Edom- 
ites,  and  in  this  respect  correspond  with  Amos  i. 
11,  Jer.  xlix.  22,  Ezek.  xxv.  12-14,  and  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  7.  He  menaces  Edom  with  destruction 
for  their  hostile  feeling  towards  Judah,  and  their 
insulting  conduct  towards  the  Hebrews  when 
Jerusalem  was  taken  (ver.  11,  12) ;  but  consoles 
the  Jews  with  a  promise  of  restoration  from  their 
captivity,  when  the  Hebrews  and  the  Ten  Tribes 
shall  repossess  both  their  land  and  that  of  Edom 
and  Philistia — a  prophecy  which  was  fulfilled  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  under  John  Hyrcanos, 
B.C.  125. 

The  language  of  Obadiah  is  pure ;  but  Jahn 
and  others  have  observed  that  he  is  inferior  to 
the  more  ancient  prophets  in  his  too  great  addic* 
tion  to  the  interrogatory  form  of 'expression  (see 
ver.  8).  His  sentiments  are  noble,  and  his  figures 
bold  and  striking. 

2.  OBADIAH,  the  governor  of  King  Ahab*8 
household,  and  high  in  the  confidence  of  his 
master,  notwithstanding  his  aversion  to  the  idola- 
tries which  the  court  patronized.  In  the  persecu- 
tion raised  by  Jezebel,  Obadiah  hid  one  hundred 
of  the  Lord's  prophets  in  caves,  and  supplied  them 
secretly^  with  nourishment  during  the  &mine.  It 
was  this  person,  when  sent  out  to  explore  the 
country  in  the  vain  search  of  pasture  unconsumed 
by  the  drought  whom  Elijah  encountered  when 
about  to  show  himself  to  Ahab,  and  who  was  re- 
luctantly prevailed  upon  to  conduct  the  prophet 
to  his  master  (1  Kings  xviii.  4-16),  b.c.  906. 

3.  OBADIAH,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron. 
xii.  9). 

4.  OQADIAHy  one  of  the  nobles  whom  Je- 
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hoghaphat  Bfni  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Jndah  (S 
Chron.  xvii.  7). 

\  5.  OB  AD  I  AH,  one  of  the  Levites  who  pre- 
sided over  the  restoration  of  the  temple  under 

!  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12). 

6.  OB.ADIAH,  the  head  of  a  party*  cousinting 
of  218  males,  with  females  and  children  in  pro- 
portion, who  returned  with  Ezra  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  viii.  9). 

7.  OBADIAH,  one  of  the  priests  who  sealed 
the  written  coveoant  which  Nehemiah  caused  the 
people  to  enter  into  (Neh.  x.  5). 

Other  persons  of  this  name  occur  in  I  Chron. 
iii.  21  ;  Tii.  3;  viii.  38;  ix.  16,  44;  xxvii.  19. 

O'BED  (serving),  son  of  Boaz  and  Kuth,  and 
lather  of  Jesse  the  father  of  David,  according  to 
the  apparently  incomplete  genealogical  list  (Ruth 
iv.  17;  1  Chron.  iL  12).  The  name  occurs  in 
the  genealogies  of  Matthew  (i.  5)  and  Luke  (iii. 
32). 

O'BED-E'DOM  (Berving  Edom\  a  Levite  in 
whose  premises,  and  under  whose  care,  the  ark 
was  deposited,  when  the  death  of  Uzzah  caused 
David  to  apprehend  danger  in  taking  it  farther. 
It  remained  here  three  months,  during  which  the 
fiuntly  of  Obed-edom  so  signally  prospered,  that 
the  king  was  encouraged  to  resume  bis  first  in> 
tcntion,  which  he  then  happily  carried  into  effect 
(2  Sam.  vi.  10-12).  We  learn  from  I  Chron. 
xvi.  38,  that  Obed-edom's  connection  with  the  ark 
did  not  then  terminate,  he  and  his  brethren  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Chron. 
XV.  13,24). 

aBIL  (chi^of  the  cameh),  an  Ishmaelite,  or 
Arah,  doubtless  of  the  nomade  tribes,  who  had 
charge  of  the  royal  camels  in  the  time  of  David 
— an  ezceedinffly  fit  employment  for  an  Arab 
(1  Chron.  xxvu.  30).  As  Obil  means  in  Arahic 
*  a  keeper  of  camels,'  Jerome  reasonably  inters 
that  the  person  had  his  name  from  his  office, 
which  has  always  been  a  very  common  eirenm- 
stance  in  the  East 

OBLATION.  [Opfebino.] 

aBOTH,  a  station  of  the  Israelites  [Wam- 

DBBINO]. 

1.  O'DED  {erecting),  the  prophet  who  re- 
monstrated asainst  the  detention  as  captives  of 
the  persons  whom  the  army  of  King  Pekah  had 
brought  prisoners  from  Judah,  and  at  whose  sug- 
gestion they  were  handsomely  treated,  and  con- 
ducted back  with  all  tenderness  and  care  to  their 
own  country  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  9). 

2.  ODED,  father  of  Azariah  the  prophet,  who 
was  commissioned  to  meet  and  encoura^  Asa 
on  his  return  trom  defeating  the  Ethiopians  (2 
Chron.  xv.  1-8). 

OFFERING  is  anything  nresented  to  God  na 
a  means  of  conciliating  his  &vour:  which  being 
in  the  Jewish,  as  well  as  in  all  other  religions, 
considered  as  the  one  thing  needful,  offerings  ac- 
cordingly have  always  constituted  an  essential 
part  of  public  worship  and  private  piety. 

Offerings  have  been  divided  into  three  kinds : 
those  which  are  designed  to  procure  some  favour 
or  benefit ;  those  which  are  expressive  of  grati- 
tude fbr  bounties  or  mercies  received ;  those 
which  are  meant  to  atoue  fbr  sins  and  to  propi- 
tiate the  Deity.  Among  the  Hebrews  we  find  a 
complex  and  muliiform  system  of  offerings  ex- 
tendmg  through  the  entire  circle  of  divine  wor- 
ships Sud  prascribing  the  minutest  details.    A , 
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leading  distinction  separates  their  oflerings  iniM 
unbloody  and  bloody.    Used  in  its  widest  sense 
the  term  offering,  or  oblation,  indicates  in  the 
Hebrew  ritual  a  very  great  number  of  things— as  j 
the   firstlings    of  the    flock,  first-fruits,   tithes,  I 
incense,  the  shew-hread,  the  wood  for  burning  in 
the  temple.    The  objects  offered  were  salt,  meal, 
baked  and  roasted  grain,  olive-oil,  clean  animals, ; 
such  as  oxen,  goats,  doves,  but  not  fish.    The 
animals  were  required  to  be  spotless,  and,  with  , 
the  exception  of  the  doves,  not  under  eight  days  | 
old,  younger  animals  being  tasteless  and  innutri- 
tions.   The  smaller  beasts,  such  as  sheep,  goats, , 
and  calves,  were  commonly  one  year  old.    Oxen  i 
were  offered  at  three  years  of  age;  in  Judges  I 
(vi.  25)  one  is  offered  which  is  seven  years  old.  j 
As  to  sex,  an  option  was  sometimes  left  tt>  the 
offerer,  as  in  peace  and  sin  offerings ;  at  other  I 
times  males  were  required,  as  in  burnt  sacrifices,  ' 
for,  contrary  to  classical  usage,  the  male  was  j 
considered  the  more  perfect     In  burnt  offerings 
and  in  thank  offerings  the  kind  of  animal  was  | 
left  to  the  choice  of  the  worshipper,  but  in  tres-  | 
pass  and  sin  offerings  it  was  regulated  by  law. 
If  the  desire  of  the  worshipper  was  to  express  his  ' 
gratitude,  he  offered  a  peace  or  thank  offering:  ! 
if  to  obtain  forgiveness,  he  offered  a  trespass  or  ; 
sin  offering.    Burnt-offerings  were  of  a  general  i 
Idnd.     Hecatombs  or  large  numbers  of  catde  . 
were  sacrificed  on  special  occasions  (see  1  Kings 
viii.  5,  63).    Offerings  were  also  either  public  or  '• 
private,  prescribed  or  free-will.    Sometimes  they  ! 
were  presented  by  an  individual,  sometimes  by  a 
fkmily ;  once,  6r  at  regular  and  periodic  intervals. 
Foreigners  were  permitted  to  make  offerings  on 
the  national  altar.     Offerings  were  made  by  . 
Jews  for  heathen  princes.    In  the  case  of  bloody  ' 
offerings  the  possessor,  after  he  had  sanctified  , 
himself,  brought  the  victim,  in  ease  of  thank- 
offerings,  with  his  horns  gilded  and  with  gar- 
lands, &c,  to  the  altar,  where,  laying  his  hsnd 
on  the  head  of  the  animal,  he  thus,  in  a  clear  and  ' 
pointed  way,  devoted  it  to  God.    Having  so  done, 
he  proceeded  to  slay  the  victim  himself;  which 
act  might  be,  and  in  later  times  was,  done  by  the 
priests,  and  probably  bj  the  Lerites.    The  blood  . 
was  taken,  and,  according  to  the  kind  of  ofiering,  ; 
sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  or  brought  into  the  [ 
temple  and   there  shed  upon  the  ark  of  the  j 
covenant  and  smeared  upon  the  horns  of  the  j 
altar  of  incense,  and  then  the  remainderponred  ^ 
forth  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  bumt-oflerings.  ' 
Having  slain  the  animal,  the  offerer  struck  off : 
its  het^  which,  when  not  burnt,  belong  either  | 
to  the  priest  or  to  the  offerer.    The  victim  was  ' 
then  cut  into  pieces,  which  were  either  all,  or 
only  the  best  and  most  tasty,  set  on  fire  on  the 
altar  by  the  priests  or  the  offerer,  or  must  be  • 
burnt  without  the  precincts  of  the  holy  city.  The  ! 
treatment  of  doves  ma\'  be  seen  in  Lev.  nP|4,  rq. ;  | 
V.  8.    In  some  sacrinces  heaving  atfd*  waving ' 
were  nsual  either  before  or  after  &  slaying. 

The  place  where  offerings  were  exclusively  to 
be  presented  was  the  outer  conrt  of  the  national 
sanctuary,  at  first  the  Tabernacle,  afterwards  the 
Temple.  Every  offmng  made  elsewhere  was 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  death.    The  precise 

ris  laid  down  in  Lev.  i.  .S ;  iii.  2,  '  at  the 
'  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  befbre 
the  Lord.'  The  object  of  tliese  regulations  was 
to  prevent  any  secret  idolatrous  rites  from  taking 
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place  under  the  mask  of  the  national  ritaal ;  and 
a  common  place  of  worship  must  have  tended 
I  considerably  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  people, 
I  whose  constant  disagreements  required  precau- 
tions of  a  special  kind  (1  Kings  xii.  27).  "Vhe 
oneness,  however,  of  the  place  of  sacrifice  was 
j  not  strictly  preserved  in  the  troubled  period  of 
I  the  Judges,  nor  indeed  till  the  time  of  David 
(1  Kings  iii.  2,  3).  Offerings  were  made  in 
other  places  besides  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle 
(1  Sam.  vii.  17;  Judg.  ii.  5).  High  places, 
which  had  lon^  been  used  by  the  Cauaaniies,  re- 
tained a  certain  sanctity,  and  were  honoured 
with  offerings  (Judg.  vi.  26;  xiii.  19).  Even 
the  loyal  Samuel  followed  this  practice  (1  Sam.), 
and  David  endured  it  (1  Kings  iii.  2).  After 
Solomon  these  offerings  on  high  places  still  con- 
tinued. In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  cut  off  as  its 
subjects  were  from  the  holy  city,  the  national 
temple  was  neglected. 

Under  the  load  and  the  multiplicity  of  these 
outward  oblations,  however,  the  Hebrews  forgot 
the  substance,  lost  the  thought  in  the  symbol, 
the  thing  signified  in  the  sign ;  and,  failing  in 
those  devotional  sentiments  and  that  practical 
obedience  which  offerings  were  intended  to  pre- 
figure and  cultivate,  sank  into  the  practice  of 
mere  dead  works.  Hereupon  began  the  prophets 
to  utter  their  admonitory  lessons,  to  which  the 
world  is  indebted  for  so  many  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  the  real  nature  of  religion  and  the  only 
true  worship  of  Almighty  God  (Isa.  i.  11 ;  Jer. 
vi.  20^  vii.  21,  sq. ;  Hos.  vi.  6 ;  Amos  y.  22 ; 
Micah  vi.  ti,  sq. ;  comp.  Ps.  xl.  6;  li.  17,  sq.; 
Prov.  XX i.  3). 

OG  (^'anO,  an  Amoritish  kingof  Bashan  (Num. 
xxi.  33 ;  xxxii.  33 ;  Deut  iv.  47  ;  xxxi.  4).  In 
form  he  was  a  giant,  so  that  his  bedstead  was 
preserved  as  a  memorial  of  his  huge  stature  (Deut 
iii.  11  ;  Josh.  xiii.  12)  [Bed].  He  was  defeated 
by  the  Israelites  under  Moses  (Num.  xxi.  33; 
Deut.  i.  4  ;  iii.  3) ;  and  his  country,  which  con- 
tained many  walled  cities  (Deut.  iii.  4-10),  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Deut.  iii.  13 ; 
Josh.  xiii.  30). 

OIL  was  far  more  extensively  used  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews  than  in  our  northern  climate. 
The  use  of  oil  is  equally  general  throughout 
Western  Asia  at  the  present  time,  as  it  was  in 
I  primitive  ages.  Oil  was  much  used  instead  of 
I  butter  and  animal  fat,  at  meals  and  in  various 
preparations  of  food  (see  Food,  and  comp.  Ezek. 
xvi.  13).  In  such  uses  oil,  when  fresh  and  sweet, 
is  more  agreeable  than  animal  fat  The  Orientals 
think  so ;  and  Europeans  soon  acquire  the  same 
preference.  Oil  was  also  in  many  cases  taken  as 
a  meat-offering;  and  it  was  then  mixed  with 
the  meal  of  oblation  [Offering].  The  rit'.*  of 
sprinkliitg  with  oil«  as  a  libation,  does  not  occur 
in  the  law,  but  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Micah 
vi.  7. 

The  application  of  oil  to  the  person  has  been 
described  in  the  article  .\n'ointino.  Whether  for " 
luxury  or  ceremony,  the  head  atjd  beard  were 
the  parts  usually  anointed,  and  this  use  of  oil  Ix^ 
came  at  length  proverbially  common  among  the 
Israelites  (Prov.  xxi.  17). 

The  employment  of  oil  for  burning  has  l>een  il- 
lustrated in  the  article  Lamps.  It  is  only  nvct«- 
sary  to  adtl,  that  for  this,  and  it.d  e<l  for  ntost 
other  purposes,  olive-oil  was  con.sideted  the  best. 
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and  was  therefore  used  in  the  lamps  of  the  taber- 
nacle. 

OLIVE-TREE.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  olive  was  introduced  from  Asia  into  Europe; 
and  thouph  it  continues  to  be  much  cultivated  in 
Syria,  it  is  yet  much  more  extensively  so  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  whence  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
chiefly  supplied  with  olive-oil. 

The  olive-tree  is  of  slow  growth,  but  remark- 
able for  the  great  age  it  attams.  It  never,  how- 
ever, becomes  a  very  large  tree,  though  sometimes 
two  or  three  stems  rise  from  the  same  root,  and 
reach  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  in  purs,  lanceolate  in  shape,  of  a  dull  green 
on  the  upper,  and  hoary  on  the  under  surface. 
Hence  in  countries  where  the  olive  is  extensively 
cultivated,  the  scenery  is  of  a  dull  character  from 
this  colour  of  the  foliage.  The  fruit  is  an  ellip- 
tical drupe,  with  a  hard  stony  kernel,  and  remark- 
able from  the  outer  fleshy  part  being  that  in 


tea.    [Olea  Boropea.] 

which  much  oil  is  lodged,  and  not,  as  is  usual,  in 
the  almond  of  the  seed.    It  ripens  from  August 

•  to  St'ptember. 

j  Of  the  olive-tree  two  varieties  are  particularly 
distinguished ;  the  long  leaf<|4*  which  is  cultivated 
in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  and  the 
broad-leafid   in    Spain,  which  has  also  its  fruit 

;  much  larger  than  that  of  the  former  kind.    That 

'  the  olive  g^ows  to  a  great  age,  has  long  been 
known.  Pliny  mentions  one  which  the  Athenians 
of  his  time  considered  to  be  coeval  with  their  city, 
and  therefore  1600  years  old.  Near  Temi,  in 
the  vale  of  the  cascade  of  Marmora,  there  is  a 
plantation  of  very  old  trees,  supposed  to  consist 
of  the  Kime  plants  that  were  grovt  ing  there  in  the 
time  of  Pliny.  Chateaubriand  says:  *  Those  in 
the  garden  of  Olivet  (or  Gethsemane)  are  ut  least 
of  the  t  m  s  of  the  I'ijsicrn  viiipire,  as  is  demon- 
strated by  the  following  circuaistance.     In  Tur- 
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Eey  every  olive-tree  found  standing  by  the  Mn»- 
salmaus,  when  they  conquered  Asia,  pays  one 
medina  to  the  Treasury,  while  each  of  those 

Slanted  since  the  conquest  is  taxed  half  its  pro- 
uce.  The  ei ght  olives  of  which  we  are  speaking 
are  charged  only  eight  medinas,  fiy  some,  espe- 
cially by  Dr.  Martin,  it  is  supposed  that  these 
olive-trees  may  have  been  in  existence  even  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour. 

The  wood  of  the  olive-tree,  which  is  imported 
into  this  country  from  Leghorn,  is  described  by 
M.  Holtzapffel  to  be  *  like  that  of  the  box,  bat 
softer,  with  darker  grey-coloured  veins.  The 
roots  have  a  very  pretty  knotted  and  curly  cha- 
racter ;  they  are  much  esteemed  on  the  continent 
for  making  embossed  boxes,  pressed  into  engraved 
metallic  moulds.'  A  resin-like  exudation  is  ob- 
tained from  it,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  is  now  sometimes  called  olive-gam ;  bnt  the 
fruit,  with  its  oil,  is  that  which  renders  the  tree 
especially  valuable.  The  green  onripe  fruit  is 
preserved  in  a  solution  of  salt,  and  is  well  known 
at  our  desserts.  The  fruit  when  ripe  is  braised 
in  mills,  and  the  oil  pressed  out  of  the  paste. 

The  olive  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  plants 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  fig  being 
the  first  Thus,  in  Gen.  viii.  11,  the  dove  is  de- 
scribed as  bringing  the  olive-branch  to  Noah.  It 
is  always  enumerated  among  the  valued  trees  of 
Palestine;  which  Moses  describes  (Deut  vi.  11 ; 
viii.  8)  as  ^  land  of  oil-olive  and  honey  *  (so  in 
xxviii.  40,  &C.) ;  and  (2  Chron.  ii.  10^  Solomon 
gave  to  the  labourers  sent  him  by  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  20,000  baths  of  oil.  Besides  this,  im- 
mense quantities  most  have  been  required  for 
home  consumption,  as  it  was  extensively  used  as 
an  article  of  diet,  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for 
the  ritual  service.  The  olive  still  continues  one 
of  the  most  extensively  cultivated  of  plants.  The 
olive,  being  an  evergreen,  was  adduced  as  an  em- 
blem of  prosperity  (Ps.  lii.  8),  and  it  has  continued, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  to  be  an  emblem  of  peace 
among  all  civilized  nations. 

OLIVES,  MOUNT  OF,  a  mountain  or  ridge 
now  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  et-Tur,  lying  to 
the  east  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  the  narrow  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  To- 
wards the  sooth  it  sinks  down  into  a  lower  ridge, 
over  against  the  so-called  *  well  of  Nehemiah,' 
now  called  by  Franks  the  Mount  of  0£fenc^,  in 
allusion  to  the  idolatrous  worship  established  by 
Solomon  *  on  the  hill  that  is  before,'  that  is,  east- 
ward of '  Jerusalem.'  In  this  direction  lies  the 
usual  road  to  Bethany,  so  often  trodden  by  oar 
Saviour.  Abeut  a  mile  towards  the  north  is  an- 
other summit,  nearly  or  quite  as  high  as  the 
middle  one.  The  ridge  between  the  two  bends 
slightly  eastward,  leaving  room  for  the  valley 
below  to  expand  somewhat  in  that  part.  The 
view  of  the  Holy  City  and  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from 
the  southern  summit,  is  described  in  the  article 
Jebusalem  ;  that  from  the  northern  summit  does 
not  embrace  the  Dead  Sea.  The  elevation  of  the 
central  peak  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  stated  by 
Schubert  at  2556  Paris  feet,  or  416  Paris  feet 
above  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  hence  it 
appears  to  be  1 75  Paris  feet  above  the  highest 
part  of  Mount  Zion.  Beyond  the  northern  sum- 
mit the  ridge  sweeps  round  towards  the  west,  and 
spreads  out  into  the  high  level  tract  north  of  the 
eity,  which  is  skirted  on  the  west  and  south  by 
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fhe  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
This  inconsiderable  ridge  derives  all  its  im- 
portance from  its  connection  with  Jerusalem,  and 
from  the  sacred  associations  which  hence  became 
connected  with  it  To  the  mount  whose  ascent 
David  '  went  up,  weeping  and  barefoot,'  to  which 
our  Saviour  ofttimes  withdrew  with  his  diaeiples, 
over  which  he  often  passed,  and  from  which  he 
eventually  ascended  into  heaven,  belongs  a  higher 
degree  of  sacred  and  moral  interest  than  is  to  be 
found  in  mere  physical  magnitude,  or  than  the 
record  connects  even  with  Lebanon,  Tabor,  or 
Ararat 

OLYM'PAS,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  whom 
Paul  salutes  in  lus  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Rom. 
xvi.  15). 

OME'G  A,  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
proverbially  applied  to  express  the  end,  as 
Alpha,  the  first  letter,  the  begmning  of  anything 
[Alpha]. 

O'MER.    [Weights  and  Measures.] 

OM'RI  {God'taughf),  sixth  king  of  Israel,  who 
began  to  reign  in  b.c.  929,  and  reigned  twelve 
years.    He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  army, 
while  it  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  a 
Levitical  city  in  Dan,  of  whieh  the  Philistines 
had  gained  possession,  when  the  news  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  death  of  Elah,  and  the  osnrpation  of 
Zimri.     On  this,  the  armv  proclaimed   their 
general,  Omri,  king  of  Israel.    He  then  lost  not 
a  moment,  but  leaving  Gibbethon  in  the  power 
of  the  infidels,  went  and  besieged  his  competitor 
in  Tirzah.    But  he  was  no  sooner  delivered  of 
this  rival  [Zimri],  than  another  appeared  in  the  I 
person  of  Tibni,  whom  a  part  of  the  people  had  ' 
raised  to  the  throne,  probably  from  unwilling-  . 
ness  to  submit  to  military  dictation.    This  occa- 
sioned a  civil  war,  which  lasted  six  years,  and  I 
left  Omri  undisputed  master  of  the  throne,  b.c.  { 
925.     His  reign  lasted  six  years  more,  and  its  ! 
chief  event  was  the  foundation  of  Samaria,  which  ' 
thenceforth  became  the  capital  city  of  tlM  king- 1 
dom  of  Israel  (I  Kings  xvi.  15-28)  [Samaria].     I 

ON  {8trength\  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  < 
who  was  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Korah  in  the  i 
revolt  against  the  authority  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  | 
He  is  mentioned  among  the  leaders  of  this  con 
spiracy  in  the  first  instance  (Nam.  xvL  17),  but 
does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  sobeequent  trans- 
actions, ana  is  not  by  name  induded  in  the  final 
punishment.    I'he  Rabbinical  tradition  is,  that 
the  wife  of  On  persuaded  her  husband  to  abandon 
the  enterprise. 

ON,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  situ- 
ated in  Lower  Egypt,  aboat  two  hoars  N.N.E. 
from  Cairo.    The  Septuagint  translates  the  name 


On   by  Heliopolis,  which  signifies  *  city  of  the  , 
sun ;'  and  in  Jer.  xliii.  13,  it  bears  li  name,  Beth- 
shemesh,  of  equivalent  import    On  is  a  CopUc  i 
and  ancient  Egyptian  word,  signifying  light  and 
the  sun.  The  site  is  now  markM  by  low  mounds,  I 
enclosing  a  space  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  ' 
in  length  bj  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  whieh  was 
once  occupied  by  booses  and  by  the  celebrated  j 
Temple  of  the  Sun.    This  area  is  at  present  a  j 
ploughed  field,  a  garden  of  herbs ;  ana  the  soli- ' 
tary  obelisk  which  still  rises  in  the  midst  of  it  is  i 
the  sole  remnant  of  the  former  splendours  of  the 
place.    In  the  days  of  F/lrisi  and  Abdallatif  the 
place  bore  the  name  of  Aiu  Shems ;  and  in  the 
neighbouring  village,  Matariyeb,  is  still  shown 
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an  ancient  well  bearing  the  same  name.  Near 
by  it  is  a  very  old  sycamore,  its  trunk  straggling 
and  gnarled,  under  which  legendary  tradition 
relates  that  the  holy  family  once  rested.  Helio- 
pel  is  was  the  capital  of  a  district  or  nomos  bear- 
mgthe  same  name. 

The  place  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xli.  45,  where 

is  said  that  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph  a  wife, 
Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  of 
On  (ver.  50).  From  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  it 
may  be  inferred  that  it  was  distinguished  for 
idolatrous  worship.  The  names,  'City  of  the 
Sun,'  *  Temples  of  the  Sun,'  connected  with  the 
place,  taken  in  coojunction  with  the  passage  just 
alluded  to,  seem  to  refer  the  mind  to  the  purer 
form  of  worship  which  prevailed  at  a  very  early 
period  in  Egypt,  namely,  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  thence  to  carry  the  thoughts 
to  the  deteriorations  which  it  afterwards  under- 
went in  sinking  to  the  adoration  of  images  and 
animals. 

The  traces  of  this  city  which  are  found  in 
classic  authors  correspond  with  the  little  of  it 
that  we  know  from  the  brief  intimations  of  Holy 
Writ  According  to  Herodotus,  Heliopolis  was 
one  of  the  fbur  great  cities  that  were  rendered 
&mous  in' Egypt  by  being  the  centres  of  solemn 
religious  festivals,  which  were  attended  by  splen- 
did processions  and  homage  to  the  gods.  In 
Heliopolis  the  observance  was  held  in  honour  of 
the  sun.  It  had  its  priesthood,  a  numerous  and 
learned  body,  celebrated  before  other  Egj^ptians 
for  their  historical  and  antiquarian  lore ;  it  long 
continued  the  university  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
chief  seat  of  their  science ;  the  priests  dwelt  as  a 
holy  community  in  a  spacious  structure  appro- 
priated to  their  use.  The  city  suffered  heavily 
by  the  Persian  invasion.  At  an  early  period 
remains  of  its  famous  temple  were  found.  An 
obelisk  which  the  Emperor  Augustus  caused  to 
be  carried  to  Rome,  and  placed  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  is  held  by  Zoega  to  have  been  brought 
from  Heliopolis,  and  to  have  owed  its  origin  to 
Sesostris.  This  city  furnished  works  of  art  to 
Augustus  for  adorn mg  Rome,  and  to  Constantine 
for  adorning  Constantinople.  Ritter  says  that 
the  sole  remaining  obelisk  is  from  60  to  70  feet 
high,  of  a  block  of  red  granite,  bearing  hiero- 
glyphics which  remind  the  beholder  of  what 
Strabo  terms  the  Etruscan  stylev  '  The  figure  of 
the  cross  which  it  bears,  has  attn^ted  the  special 
notice  of  Christian  antiquaries.' 

(XNAN  {strong^  stout),  second  son  of  Judah, 
who,  being  constrained  by  the  obligations  of  the 
ancient  Levirate  law  to  espouse  Tamar,  his  elder 
brother's  widow,  took  means  to  frustrate  the  in- 
tention of  this  usage,  which  was  to  provide  heirs 
for  a  brother  who  had  died  childless.  This  crime, 
rendered  without  excuse  by  the  allowance  of  poly- 
gamy, and  the  seriousness  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  but  in  respect  to  the  usages  of  the 
times  in  which  it  was  committed,  was  punished 
by  premature  death  (Gen.  xxxviii.  4,  sq.) 

ONE'SIMUS  {profitable],  a  slave  belonging  to 
Philemon  of  Colossse,  who  fled  from  his  master, 
and  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was  converted 
by  St.  Paul,  who  sent  him  back  to  his  master,  a 
friend  and  convert  of  the  apostle,  with  an  eloquent 
letter,  the  purport  of  which  is  described  in  the 
article  Philemon.  Onesimus,  accompanied  by 
Tychicus,  left  Rome  with  not  only  this  epistle, 
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but  with  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians 
(Col.  iv.9).  It  is  believed  that  Onesimus,  anxious 
to  justify  the  confidence  which  Paul  reposed  in 
him,  by  appearing  speedily  before  his  master,  left 
Tychicus  to  take  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ; 
and  hastened  to  Colosss,  where  he  doubtless  re- 
ceived the  forgiveness  which  Paul  had  so  touch- 
ingly  implored  for  him  as  •  a  brother  beloved.' 
An  uncertain  tradition  makes  Onesimus  to  have 
been  bishop  of  Bersa,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom.  The  part  which  Paul  took 
in  this  difficult  and  trying  case  is  highly  honour- 
able to  him ;  while  for  Onesimus  himself,  the 
highest  praise  is,  that  he  obtained  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  the  apostle. 

ONESIPH'ORUS  iprojit-brtnger),  a  believer 
of  Ephesus,  who  ciame  to  Rome  during  the  second 
captivity  of  St.  Paul  in  that  city;  and  having 
found  out  the  apostle,  who  was  in  custody  of  a 
soldier,  to  whose  arm  his  own  was  chained,  was 

*  not  ashamed  of  his  chain,'  but  attended  him 
frequently,  and  rendered  him  all  the  services  in 
his  power.  This  faithful  attachment,  at  a  time 
of  calamity  and  desertion,  was  fully  appreciated 
and  well  remembered  by  the  apostle,  who,  in  his 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  carefully  records  the  circum- 
stance ;  and,  after  charging  him  to  salute  in  hif 
name  '  the  household  of  Onesiphorus,'  expresses 
the  most  earnest  and  grateful  wishes  for  his 
spiritual  welfare  (1  Tim.  ii.  16-18).  It  would 
appear  fh>m  this  that  Onesiphorus  had  then 
quitted  Rome. 

ONION.  Onions  are  mentioned  in  Num. 
xi.  6,  among  the  articles  of  food  for  which  the 
Israelites  murmured.  The  onion  was  early  em- 
ployed as  an  article  of  diet  in  Egypt  It  is 
distinguished  from  other  species  of  Allium  by  its 
fistular  leaves  and  swelling  stalks,  and  is  well 
known  to  be  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  most  parts  of  Asia.  Its  native  country  is 
not  known ;  but  it  is  probable  that  some  part  of 
the  Persian  region  may  have  first  poduced  it  in 
a  wild  state,  as  many  species  of  Allmm  are  found 
in  the  mountainous  chain  which  extends  from  the 
Caspian  to  Cashmere,  and  likewise  in  the  Hima- 
layan Mountains.  It  is  common  in  Persia,  where 
it  is  called  ptaz,  and  has  been  long  introduced 
into  India,  where  it  receives  the  same  name. 
The  onions  of  warm  dry  countries  grow  to  a 
considerable  size,  and,  instead  of  being  acrid  and 
pungent  in  taste,  are  comparatively  bland,  and 
mild  and  nutritious  articles  of  diet.  This  is 
particularly  conspicuous  in  the  Portugal  onions, 
which  are  largely  imported  into  this  country. 
Other  celebrated  varieties  are  those  of  Spain  and 
Tripoli ;  but  Egypt  itself  is  iamed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  onions,  as  stated  by  Hasselquist : 
'  Whoever  has  tasted  onions  in  Egypt,  must  allow 
that  none  can  be  had  better  in  any  part  of  the 
universe.  Here  they  are  sweet ;  in  other  coun- 
tries they  are  nauseous  and  strong.  Here  they 
are  softj  whereas  in  the  northern  and  other  parts 
they  are  hard,  and  their  coats  are  so  compact,  that 
they  are  difficult  of  digestion.  Hence  they  cannot 
in  any  place  be  eaten  with  less  prejudice  and  more 
satisuiction  than  in  Egypt.' 

aNYX.     The  Hebrew  word  translated  by 

*  onyx-stone*  in  Gen.  ii.  12,  is  different  from  that 
so  rendered  in  the  descriptions  of  the  brea«t]ilate 
of  the  high-priest  1(Exod.  XX viii.  19;  xxxix.  II), 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  tlie  onyx  is  really  intended 
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by  either.  This  stone  has  a  whitish  groand,  and 
is  yariegated  with  bands  of  white  and  brown 
which  run  parallel  to  each  other.  It  is  a  semi* 
pellucid  stone  of  a  fine  flinty  texture,  taking  an 
excellent  polish,  and  is  strictly  of  the  flint  or 
siliceous  class.  '  Onyx '  is  the  Greek  word  for 
the  human  nul;  and  the  ston«  takes  its  name 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  ground-colour  to 
that  lunated  spot  at  the  base  of  the  naU. 

(yPHEL,  a  place  or  quarter  of  Jerusalem  near 
the  walls  (2  Chron.  zxTii.  3 ;  xxxiii.  44),  on  the 
east  side  (Neh.  iii.  26;  xi.  21).  From  the  inti- 
mations regarding  it  given  by  Josephns,  Winer 
collects  that  Ophel  was  a  high  or  ascending  place, 
built  over  (in  the  ancient  city)  with  houses.  This 
▼iew  is  confirmed  bv  Dr.  Robinson,  who  identifies 
it  with  the  low  ridge  which  Extends  southward 
fVom  the  temple  mount  to  Mount  Zion,  between 
the  exterior  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  in- 
terior valley  of  Tyropoeon.  This  ridge  is  consi- 
derably^ below  the  level  of  Mount  Moriah ;  its 
length  is  l.'>50  feet,  and  its  breadth  in  the  middle 
part,  from  brow  to  brow,  290  feet  [Jerusalem]. 

O'PHIR  occurs  first,  as  the  proper  name  of  one 
of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan,  the  son  of  Eber,  a 
great-grandson  of  Shem,  in  Gren.  x.  26-29.  Many 
Arabian  countries  are  belieyed  to  haye  been 
peopled  by  these  persons,  and  to  have  been  called 
after  their  respective  names,  as  Sheba,  8cc^  and 
among  others  Ophir.  Ophir  occurs  also  as  the 
name  of  a  place,  country,  or  region,  fiunous  for 
its  gold,  which  Solomon's  ships  visited  in  company 
with  the  Phoenician.  The  difficulty  is  to  ascer- 
tain where  Ophir  was  situated.  The  first  theory 
which  appears  to  be  attended  with  some  decree  of 
evidence  not  purely  fanciful  is  that  Ophir  was 
situate  in  Arabia.  In  Gen.  x.  29,  Ophir  stands  in 
the  midst  of  other  Arabian  countries.  Still,  as 
Gcsenius  observes,  it  is  possibly  mentioned  in  that 
connection  only  on  account  of  its  being  an  Arabian 
colony  planted  abroad.  Though  gold  is  not  now 
found  in  Arabia,  yet  the  ancients  ascribe  ittotho 
inhabitants  in  great  plenty  (Judg.  viii.  24, 26  ;  2 
Chron.  i. ;  1  Kings  x.  1,  2;  Ps.Txxii.  15).  This 
gold.  Dr.  Lee  thinks,  was  no  other  than  the  gold 
of  dhvilah  (Gen.  ii.  11),  which  he  supposes  tc* 
have  been  situate  somewhere  in  Arabia.  Bur 
Diodorus  Sicalus  ascribes  gold-mines  to  Arabia. 
He  also  testifies  to  the  abundance  of 'precious 
stones '  there  (ii.  54),  especially  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sabas  (iii.  40;  comp.  Gen.  ii.  12;  2 
Chron.  ix.  1 ;  I  Kings  x.  1,  2).  Others  suppose 
that,  though  Ophir  was  situate  somewhere  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  it  was  rather  an  emporium,  at 
which  the  Hebrews  and  Tyrians  obtained  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  apes,  almug-trees,  &c.,  brought  thi- 
ther from  India  an^  Africa  by  the  Arabian  mer- 
chants, and  even  from  Ethiopia,  to  which  Hero- 
dotus (iii.  114)  ascribes  gold  in  great  quantities, 
elepliants*  teeth,  and  trees  and  shrubs  of  every 
kind.  In  behalf  of  the  supposition  that  Ophir 
was  the  Arabian  port  Aphar,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  name  has  undergone-  similar  changes  to 
that  of  the  Sept.  of  Ophir ;  for  it  is  called  by 
Arrian  Aphar,  by  Pliny  Saphar,  by  Ptolemy 
Sapphera,  and  by  Stephanus  Saphirini.  Grotius 
thinks  his  to  be  Ophir.  The  very  name  El  Ophir 
has  been  lately  pomted  out  as  a  city  of  Oman,  in 
former  times  the  centre  of  a  yery  active  Arabian 
commerce.  In  favour  of  the  theory  which  places 
Ophir  in  Africa,  it  has  been  suggested  that  we 
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haye  the  very  nmme  in  cfri,  Africa.  Origen  aiic 
says,  on  Job  xxii.  24,  that  s<nne  of  the  inter- 
preters understood  Ophir  to  be  Africa.  Michaelis 
supposes  that  Solomon's  fleet,  coming  down  the 
Red  Sea  from  Ezion-geber,  coasted,  along  the 
shore  of  Africa,  doubling  the  Gape  of  Cvood  Hope, 
and  came  to  Tarshish,  which  he,  with  many 
others,  supposes  to  have  been  Tartessus  in  Spain, 
and  thence  back  again  the  same  way ;  that  this 
conjecture  accounts  for  their  three  years'  voyage 
out  and  home ;  and  that  Spain  and  the  coasts  of 
Africa  furnished  all  the  commodities  which  they 
brought  beck.  Strabo  indeed  says  that  Spain 
abounded  in  gold,  and  immensely  more  so  in 
silver  (see  1  Maoc.  viii.  3).  Others  have  not 
hesitated  to  carry  Solomon's  fleet  round  from 
Spain  up  the  Me<uterranean  to  Joppa.  In  behalf 
of  the  conjecture  that  Ophir  was  in  India,  the 
following  arguments  are  alleged:  that  it  is  most 
natural  to  understand  ftom  the  narrative  that  all 
the  productions  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Ophir  came  from  one  and  the  same  country,  and 
that  they  were  all  procurable  only  from  India,  i 
The  Sept.  translators  also  appear  to  have  nnder^  | 
stood  it  to  be  India.  Jonepfaus  also  gives  to  the 
sons  of  Joktan  the  locality  from  Cophen,  an 
Indian  river,  and  in  part  of  Asia  adioining  it 
{Antiq.  i.  6.  4).  He  also  expressly  and  unhesi- 
tatingly affirms  that  the  lana  to  which  Solomon 
sent  for  gold  was  *  anciently  called  Ophir,  but 
now  the  Aurea  Chersonesus,  which  belongs  to 
India'  (AiUiq,  viii.  6.  4).  There  are  several 
places  comprised  in  that  region  which  was  actu- 
ally known  as  India  to  the  ancients  [India],  any 
of  which  would  have  supplied  the  cargo  of  Solo- 
mon's fleet :  for  instance,  the  coast  of  Malabar.  , 
Perhaps  the  most  probable  of  all  is  Malacca, 
which  is  known  to  be  the  Aurea  Chersooesus  of , 
the  ancients.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
natives  of  Malacca  still  call  their  gold-mines 
ophirs.  On  the  other  hand,  some  writers  give  a 
wider  extent  to  the  country  in  question.  Ueeren  , 
observes  that  *  Ophir,  like  the  name  of  all  other  , 
very  distant  places  or  regions  of  antiquity,  like  \ 
Thule,  Tartessus,  and  others,  denotes  no  parti-  { 
cular  spot,  but  only  a  certun  region  or  part  of  the  I 
world,  such  as  the  East  or  West  Indies  in  modem  ' 
geography.  Hence  Ophir  was  the  general  name 
for  the  rich  countries  of  the  south  lying  on  the 
African,  Arabian,  or  Indian  coasts,  as  nr  as  at 
that  time  known.' 

1.  OPU'RAH,  a  town  of  Benjamm  (Josh,  xviii. 
23),  seemingly  in  the  north-east  of  that  tribe's 
domain  (I  Sam.  xiii.  17).  Accordingly  it  is 
placed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  five  Roman  miles 
east  of  Bethel.  This  corresponds  with  the  posi- 
tion of  a  place  called  e^Taiyibeh,  which  was 
visited  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  his  excursion  to 
Bethel.  It  is  now  a  small  village,  curiously  situ- 
ated upon  a  conical  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which 
is  an  old  tower,  whence  is  commanded  a  splendid 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  the  eastern  mountains. 

S.  OPHRAH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
to  which  Gideon  belonged,  and  where  he  continued 
to  reside  after  he  had  delivered  Israel  from  the 
Midianites,  establishing  there  his  ephod,  which  be- 
came a  snare  to  Israel  (Judg.  vi.  11*24  ;  yiii.  27). 

CREB  and  ZE'EB,  the  remarkable  namee 
(raven  and  wolf)  of  two  emirs  of  the  Midianites, 
who  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Epbraimites  la 
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Attempting  to  recroBs  the  Jordan  after  the  victory 
of  Gideon.  They  were  put  to  death  by  the  cap- 
tors, and  their  heads  carried  as  a  trophy  to  the 
conoueror,  who  was  then  on  the  other  side  the 
Joraan  (Judg.  vii.  25;  viii.  3).  The  first  of 
these  pripc^  met  his  death  near  a  rock,  which 
thenceforth  bore  his  name  (isa.  x.  26);  the  other 
seems  to  have  at  first  sought  refuge  in  one  of  those 
excavati'>ns  in  which  wines  were  preserved,  and 
which  was  thenceforth  called  the  winepress  of 
Zeeb  (Judg.  vii.  25). 

ORION.      [A»TBONOMT.] 

OR'PAH  (/aw/i),  daughter-in-law  of  Naomi, 
who  remained  behind  among  her  kindred  in 
Moab,  when  Ruth  returned  with  Naomi  to  Beth- 
lehem (Ruth  i.  4-14)  [Ruth]. 

OSPRAY,  an  unclean  bird,  which  has  been 
identified  with  the  haliaetus  or  sea-eagle.  Species 
of  this  bird  occur  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Ame- 
rica, and  Australia. 

Mr.  Macgillivray  describes  *  its  savage  scream 
of  anger  when  any  one  approaches  the  neighbour- 
hood of  its  nest,  its  intimidating  gestures,  and 
even  its  attempts  to  molest  individuals  who  have 
ventured  among  its  native  crags.' 

Mr.  Selby,  respecting  the  ospray,  observes,  *  It 
is  strictly  piscivorous,  and  is  found  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  lakes,  rivers,  or  such  pools  as  abound 
with  fish.  It  is  a  powerful  bird,  often  weighing 
five  pounds ;  the  limbs  are  twy  muscular  in  pro- 
I  portion  to  its  general  dimensions ;  its  feet  are 
I  admirably  adapted  for  retaining  firm  hold  of  iU 
dippery  prey.'  Mr.  Montagu  remarks,  *  Its  prin- 
cipal food  is  fish,  which  it  often  catches  with  great 
dexterity,  by  pouncing  upon  them  with  vaU  ra- 
pidity,  and  carrying  them  off  in  its  talons. 

OSSIFRAGE,  a  bird  of  prey,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  griffon  of  Cuvier, 
the  GypaHtos  harbatns  of  nomenclators.  The 
species  m  Europe  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  in  size 
to  the  Condor  of  South  America,  measuring  fh>m 
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t69.    [Oypaetos  btfbattts.] 

the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  four 
feet  two  or  three  inches,  and  sometimes  ten  feet 
in  the  expanse  of  wing;  the  head  and  neck  are 
not,  like  those  of  vultures,  naked,  but  covered  with 
whitish  narrow  feathers ;  and  there  is  a  beard  of 
bristly  hair  under  the  lower  mandible :  the  rest 
of  the  plumage  is  nearl}'  black  and  brown,  with 


some  whitish  streaks  on  the  shoulders,  and  an 
abundance  of  pak  rust-colour  on  the  back  of  the 
neck,  the  thighs,  vent,  and  legs;  the  toes  are  short 
and  bluish,  and  the  claws  strong.  lu  the  young 
the  head  and  neck  are  black,  and  the  species  or 
variety  of  Abyssinia  appears  to  be  rusty  and  yel- 
lowish on  the  ntqk  and  stomach. 

OSTRICH.  The  ostrich  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  in  terms  of  great  beauty  and 
precision ;  which  commentators,  perhaps  more 
conversant  with  the  exploded  misstatements  of 
the  ancients  than  with  the  true  physiological 
history  of  the  bird  in  question,  have  not  been 
happy  in  explaining^  sometimes  referring  it  to 
wrong  species,  such  as  the  peacock,  or  mistaking 


it  for  the  stork,  the  eaele,  or  the  bustard  (Lev. 
xi.  19;  Dent  xiv.  15;  Job  xxx.  29;  xxxix.  13; 
Isa.  xiii.  21;  xxxiv.  13;  xliii.  20;  Jer.  l.  39; 
Lam.  iv.  3;  Micah  i.  8).  In  several  of  these 
passages  *  owls'  has  been  used  in  our  vers^n  for 
ostriches,  which  the  original  word  there  cmpoyed 
really  means. 

There  are  two  varieties,  if  not  two  species,  of  the 
ostrich ;  one  never  attaining  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  covered  chiefly  with  grey  and  dingy  feathers: 
the  other  soraetimes  growing  to  more  than  ten 
feet,  and  of  a  glossy  black  plumage ;  the  males  in 
both  having  the  great  feathers  of  the  wiiigs  and 
tail  whi^,  but  the  females  the  tail  only  of  that 
colour.  Their  dimensions  render  them  both  the 
largest  animals  of  the  feathered  creation  now 
existing.  They  appear  promiscuously  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  but  the  troops  or  coveys  of  each  are 
always  separate;  the  grey  is  more  cummon  in 
the  south,  while  the  black,  which  grows  largest 
in  Caffraria,  predominates  to  the  north  of  the 
equator.  The  common-sized  ostrich  weighs  about 
eighty  pounds. 

Ostriches  are  gregarious — from  families  consist- 
ing of  a  male  with  one  or  several  female  birds,  and 
perhaps  ii  brood  or  two  of  young,  up  to  troops  of 
near  a  hundred.  They  keep  aloof  from  the  pre- 
sence of  water  in  the  wild  and  arid  desert,  mixing 
without  hesitation  among  herds  of  ^m)U,  wild 
asses,  quaggas,  and  other  strip  d  E<iuiiiiB,  and 
the    larger  species   of   Autilopjdte.     From   th^ 
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nature  of  their  food,  which  conBists  of  leeds  and 
vegetables,  although  seldom  or  nerer  in  want  of 
drink,  it  is  erident  that  they  must  often  approach 
more  productive  regions,  wnich,  by  means  of  the 
great  rapidity  of  motion  they  possess,  is  easily 
accomplished ;  and  they  are  consequently  known 
to  be  very  destructive  to  cultivated  fields.  As  the 
organ  of  taste  is  very  obtuse  in  these  birds,  they 
swallow  with  little  or  no  discrimination  all  kincb 
of  substances,  and  among  others  stones ;  it  is  also 
probable  that,  like  pouTtrjr,  they  devour  lizards, 
snakes,  and  the  young  of  birds  that  fall  in  their 
way.  It  is  not  yet  fiaally  decided  whether  the 
two  species  are  polygamous,  though  concurrent 
testimony  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  ftct : 
there  is,  however,  no  uncertainty  respecting  the 
nest,  which  is  merely  a  circular  basin  scraped  out 
of  the  soil,  with  a  slight  elevation  at  the  border, 
and  sufficiently  large  to  contain  i.  great  number 
of  eggs ;  for  from  twelve  to  about  sixty  have  been 
found  in  them,  exclusive  of  a  certain  number, 
always  observed  to  be  outlying,  or  placed  beyond 
the  raised  border  of  the  nest,  and  amounting  ap- 
parently to  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole.  These 
are  supposed  to  feed  the  young  brood  when  first 
hatched,  either  in  their  fresh  state,  or  in  a  cor- 
rupted form,  when  the  substance  in  them  has 
produced  worms.  These  egg^  are  of  different 
periods  of  laying,  like  those  within,  and  the  birds 
Latched  form  only  a  part  of  the  contents  of  a 
nest,  until  the  breeding  season  closes.  The  eggs 
are  of  different  sizes,  some  attaining  to  seven 
inches  in  their  lon^r  diameter,  and  others  less, 
having  a  dirty  white  shell,  finely  speckled  with 
rust-colour;  and  their  weight  borders  on  three 
pounds.  Within  the  tropics  they  are  kept  suf- 
ficiently warm  in  the  day-time  not  to  require  in- 
cubation, but  beyond  these  one  or  more  females 
sit  constantly,  and  the  male  bird  takes  that  duty 
himself  after  the  sun  is  set  It  is  then  that  the 
short  roar  may  be  heard  during  darkness ;  and  at 
other  times  different  sounds  are  uttered,  likened 
to  the  cooing  of  pigeons,  the  cry  of  a  hoarse  child, 
and  the  hissw  of  a  goose ;  no  doubt  expressive  of 
different  emooons. 

Althoa^  possessed  of  strength  sufficient  to 
carryvirith  velocity  two  adult  human  beings,  axid 
although  readily  tamed,  even  when  taken  in  a 
state  of  maturity,  nay  easily  rendered  familiar 
and  docile,  and  although  they  are  by  no  means 
the  stupid  creatures  they  have  been  believed,  still 
their  voracity,  leading  to  the  destruction  of  young 
poultry,  and  the  impracticability  of  guiding  their 
powers,  will  ever  render  them  unsa^  and  unpro- 
fitable domestics.  Though  at  first  sight  useless, 
we  may  be  assured  that  Providence  hastiot  ap- 
pointed their  abode  in  the  desert  in  vain ;  aud 
they  still  continue  to  exist,  not  only  in  Africa, 
but  in  the  region  of  Arabia,  east  and  south  of 
Palestine  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  but  it  may  be 
a  question  whether  they  extend  so  far  to  the  east- 
ward as  Goa,  although  that  limit  is  assigned 
them  by  late  French  ornithologists. 

The  flesh  of  a  youn^  ostrich  is  said  to  be  not 
unpalatable ;  but  its  being  declared  unclean  in  the 
Mosaic  legislation  may  be  ascribed  to  a  twofold 
cause.  The  first  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  its 
indiscriminate  vorecity  already  mentioned,  and 
the  other  may  have  been  an  intention  to  lay  a  re- 
striction upon  the  Israelites  in  order  to  wean  I 
them  from  the  love  of  a  nomade  life,   which  I 
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hunting  in  the  desert  would  have  fostered ;  Ibr 
ostriches  must  be  sought  on  the  barren  plains, 
where  they  are  not  accessible  on  foot,  except 
by  stratagem.  When  pursued,  they  cast  stones 
and  gravel  behind  them  with  great  force ;  and 
though  it  requires  long  endurance  and  skill, 
their  natural  mode  of  fleeing  in  a  circular  form 
enables  well-mounted  Arabs  to  overtake  and  sUy 
them. 

OTH'NIEL  (lion  of  God),  first  judge  of  Israel, 
son  of  Kenaz,  the  younger  brother  of  Caleb, 
whose  daughter  Achsah  he  obtained  in  marriage 
by  his  daring  valour  at  the  siege  of  Debir  (Josh, 
xv.  17;  Judg.i,  13;  1  Chron.iv.  13).  llendered 
famous  among  his  countrymen  by  this  exploit, 
and  connected  by  a  twofold  tie  with  one  of  the 
only  two  Israelites  of  the  former  generation  who 
had  not  died  in  the  desert,  we  are  prepared  for 
the  fact  that  on  him  devolved  the  mission  to  de- 
liver Israel  from  the  Mesopotamian  oppression 
under  which,  in  punishment  for  their  sins,  they 
fell  after  the  death  of  Joshua  and  of  the  elders 
who  ootiived  him  (Judg.  iii.  9).  This  victory 
secured  to  Israel  a  peace  of  forty  years. 

OWL.  There  are  noticed  in  Egypt  and  Syria 
three  well-known  species  of  the  genus  Sirii,  or 
owl ; — •  the  great-eared  owl ;'  the  common  bam 
owl ;  and  the  little  owl.  In  this  list  the  long- 
eared  owl,  the  short-eared  owl,  known  nearly 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  the  Oriental  owl  of 
Hasselquist,  are  not  included,  and  seyeral  other 
species  of  these  wandering  birds,  both  of  Africa 
and  Asiatic  regions,  occur  in  Palestine.  The 
bam  owl  is  still  sacred  in  Northem  Asia. 


The  eagle-owl,  or  great-eared  owl,  we  do  not  find 
in  ornithological  works  as  an  inhabitant  of  Syria, 
though  no  doubt  it  is  an  occasional  winter  visitant ;  ■ 
and  the  smaller  species,  which  may  be  a  rare  but 
permanent  resident,  probably  also  visiting  Egypt 
It  is  not,  however,  we  believe,  that  species,  "but 
the  Otus  ascalaphus  of  Cuvier,  which  is  common 
in  Egypt,  and  which  in  all  probability  is  the 
type  ot  the  innumerable  representations  of  an 
eared  owl  in  hieroglyphical  inscriptions. 

Next  we  have  the  short-eared  owl,  likewise  ' 
found  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  to  the 
north  of  Syria,  a  bold,  pugnacious  bird,  residing  ! 
in  ruined  buildings,  mistaken  by  commentators  j 
for  the  screech-owl.  The  spectral  species,  again,  ' 
confounded  with  the  goat-sucker,  is,  we  believe,  I 
Strix  coromanda  [Nigbt-Hawk],  and  the  same 
as  the  Oriental  owl  of  Hasselquist. 
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The  little  owl  of  Egypt  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
Passerine  species  of  Europe,  aud  probably  does 
not  occur  under  a  distinct  name  in  Biblical  He- 
brew ;  but  that  the  owls  which  inhabited  Pales- 
tine were  numerous  may  be  inferred  with  toler^ 
able  certainty  from  the  abundance  of  mice,  rats, 
and  other  vermin,  occasioned  by  the  offal  and 
(ifTerings  at  the  numerous  sacrifices,  and  conse- 
quently the  number  of  nocturnal  birds  of  prey 
Ibat  subsisted  upon  them,  and  were  tolerated  for 
that  purpose.^ 

OX.  Having  already  noticed  the  domestic 
beeves  under  Buix  and  Calf  (to  which  we  refer), 
the  few  words  added  here  will  apply  to  the 
breeds  of  Western  Asia  and  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing them.  The  earliest  pastoral  tribes  appear  to 
have  had  domesticated  cattle  in  the  herd;  and 
'  judginff  from  the  manners  of  South  Africa,  where 
I  we  find  nations  still  retaining  in  many  respects 
primeval  usages,  it  is  likely  that  the  patriarchal 
amilies,  or  at  least  their  moveables,  were  trans- 
ported on  the  backs  of  oxen  in  the  manner  which 
the  Caffres  still  practise,  as  also  the  Gwallahs 
and  grain-merchants  in  India,  who  come  down 
from  the  interior  with  whole  droves  bearing 
burthens. 

The  breeds  of  Egypt  were  various,  differing  in 
the  length  and  flexures  of  the  horns.  There 
were  some  with  long  horns,  others  with  short, 
and  even  none,  while  a  hunched  race  of  Nubia 
reveals  an  Indian  origin,  and  indicates  that  at 
least  one  of  the  nations  on  the  Upper  Nile  had 
come  from  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges ;  for  it  is 
to  the  east  of  the  Indus  alone  that  that  species  is 
to  be  found  whose  original  stock  appears  to  be 
the  mountain  yak. 

The  domestic  buffiilo  was  unknown  to  Western 
Asia  and  Egypt  till  after  the  Arabian  conquest: 
it  is  now  common  in  the  last-mentioned  region 
and  far  to  the  south,  but  not  beyond  the  equator ; 
and  from  structural  differences  it  may  be  sur- 
mised that  there  was  in  early  ages  a  domesticated 
distinct  species  of  this  animal  in  Africa.  In 
Syria  and  Egypt  the  present  races  of  domestic 
cattle  are  somewhat  less  than  the  large  breeds  of 
Europe,  and  those  of  Palestine  appear  to  be  of  at 
least  two  forms,  both  with  short  horns  and  both 
used  to  the  plough,  one  being  tall  and  lanky,  the 
other  more  compact;  and  we  possess  figures  of 
the  present  Egyptian  cattle  with  long  horns  bent 
down  and  forwards.  From  Egyptian  pictures  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  large  droves  of  fine  cattle 
were  imported  from  Abyssinia,  and  that  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  they  were  in  general  stall-fed, 
used  exclusively  for  the  plough,  and  treated  with 
humanity.  In  Palestine  the  Mosaic  law  provided 
with  care  for  the  kind  treatment  of  cattle ;  for  in 
treading  out  corn—  the  Oriental  mode  of  separa- 
ting the  grain  from  the  straw — it  was  enjoined 
I  that  the  ox  should  not  be  muzzled  (Deut.  xxv. 
4),  and  old  cattle  that  had  long  served  in  tillage 
I  were  often  suffered  to  wander  at  large  till  their 
death — a  practice  still  in  vogue,  though  from  a 
different  motive,  in  India.  But  the  Hebrews  and 
.other  nations  of  Syria  grazed  their  domestic 
stock,  particularly  those  tribes  which,  residing  to 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  had  fertile  districts  for  that 
purpose.  Here,  of  course,  the  droves  became  shy 
and  wild;  and  though  we  are  inclined  to  apply 
the  passage  in  Ps.  xxii.  12,  to  wild  species,  yet 
old  bulls,  roaming  at  large  in  a  land  where  the 
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lion  still  abounded,  no  doubt  became  fierce;  and 
as  they  would  obtain  cows  from  the  pastures, 
there  must  have  been  feral  breeds  in  the  woods, 
as  fierce  and  resolute  as  real  wild  Uri. 


PADAN-A'RAM.    [Aram.] 

PALACE,  in  Scripture,  denotes  what  is  con- 
tained within  the  outer  enclosure  of  the  royal  re- 
sidence, including  all  the  buildings,  courts,  and 
gardens  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  19 ;  comp.  Ps.  xlviK.  4 ; 
cxxii.  7;  Prov.  ix.  3;  xviii.  19;  Isa,  xxiii.  13* 
xxv.  2^,  Jer.  xxii.  14;  Amos  i.  7,  12,  14;  Nah. 
ii.  6).  In  the  New  Testament  the  term  palace  is 
applied  to  the  residence  of  a  man  of  rank  (Matt 
xxvi.  3  ;  Mark  xiv.  66 ;  Luke  xi.  21 ;  John  xviii. 
15).  The  specific  allusions  are  to  the  palace 
built  by  Herod,  which  was  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  Koman  governors,  and  was  the  i>nctorium, 
or  hall,  which  formed  the  abode  of  Pilate  when 
Christ  was  brought  before  him  (Mark  xv.  16): 
the  other  passages  above  cited,  except  Luke  xi. 
21,  refer  to  the  residence  of  the  high-priest. 

The  particulars  which  have  been  given  under 
the  head  House,  require  only  to  be  aggrandized 
to  convey  a  suitable  idea  of  a  palace;  for  the 
general  arran^ments  and  distribution  of  parts 
are  the  same  m  the  palace  as  in  the  house,  save 
that  the  courts  are  more  numerous,  and  with 
more  distinct  appropriations,  the  buildings  more 
extensive,  and  the  materials  more  costlv.  The 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Judah  in  Jerusalem  was 
that  built  by  Solomon,  called  *  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon,'  of  which  some  particulars 
are  given  in  1  Kings  vii.  1-12;  and  if  read  along 
with  the  description  which  Josephus  gives  of  the 
same  pile  (Anttq.  v.  5),  a  faint  idea  may  be  formed 
of  it,  as  a  magnificent  collection  of  buildings  in 
adjoining  courts,  connected  with  and  surrounded 
by  galleries  and  colonnades. 

PAL'ESTINE.  This  name,  usually  applied 
to  the  country  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Israatcs, 
does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is,  how- 
ever, derived  from  Philistia,  or  the  country  of  the 
Philistines,  which  comprised  the  southern  part 
of  the  coast  plain  of  Canaan  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  word  Philistia  occurs  in  Exod. 
xiii.  17  ;  Ps.  Ix.  8 ;  Ixxxiii.  7 ;  Ixxxvii.  4 ;  cviii.  9 ; 
Isa.  xiv.  29,  31.  From  this  arose  the  name  Pales- 
tine, which  was  applied  by  most  ancient  writers, 
and  even  by  Josephus,  to  the  whole  land  of  the 
Israelites. 

Names.— The  other  names  of  the  country 
may  be  given  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in 
Scripture. 

1.  Canaan^  from  Canaan,  the  fourth  son  of 
Ham,  from  whom  the  first  inhabitants  were  de- 
scended. It  is  the  most  ancient  name  of  the 
country,  and  is  first  found  as  such  in  Gen.  xi.  31. 
This  denomination  was  confined  to  the  country 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Jordan ;  but 
in  later  times  it  was  understood  to  include  Ph(B- 
nicia  (Isa.  xxiii.  11  ;  Matt  xv.  21,  22),  aud  also 
the  land  of  the  Philistines. 

2.  Land  of  Israel.  This  name  was  c^ven  to  the 
whole  country  as  distributed  among  aud  occupied 
by  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
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3.  Land  of  Promise,  So  cmlled  as  the  land 
which  God  promised  to  the  patriarchal  fathers 
to  bestow  on  their  descendants. 

4.  Land  of  Jehovah.  So  called  as  being  in  a 
special  and  peculiar  sense  the  property  of  Jehovah, 
who,  as  the  sovereign  proprietor  of  the  soil,  granted 
it  to  the  Hebrews  (Lev.  xxv.  23  j  Ps.  Ixxxv.  1 ; 
Isa.  viii.  8). 

5.  The  Holy  Land,  This  name  only  occurs 
in  Zech.  ii.  12.  The  land  is  here  called  'Holy/ 
as  being  the  Lord's  property,  and  sanctified  by 
his  temple  and  worship. 

5.  Judahy  Judaa,  This  name  belonged  at  first 
to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  alone.  After 
the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  one  of  them 
took  the  name  of  Judah,  which  contained  the  ter- 
ritories both  of  that  tribe  and  of  Benjamin.  After 
the  Captivity,  down  to  and  after  the  time  of  Christ, 
Judiea  was  used  in  a  loose  way  as  a  general  name 
for  the  whole  country  of  Palestine ;  but  in  more 

Srecise  language,  and  with  reference  to  internal 
istribution,  it  denoted  nearly  the  territories  of 
the  ancient  kingdom,  as  distinffuished  from  Sa- 
maria and  Galilee  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  and 
Penea  on  the  east 

Divisions.— The  divisions  of  Palestine  were 
different  in  different  ages. 

1.  In  the  time  cf  the  Patriarchs,  the  country 
was  divided  among  the  tribes  or  nations  de- 
scended from  the  sons  of  Canaan.  The  precise 
locality  of  each  nation  is  not,  in  every  case,  dis- 
tinctly known;  but  our  map  exhibits  the  most 
probable  arrangement 

2.  4/^er  the  Cow^uest  the  land  was  distributed 
b^  lot  among  the  tribes.  The  particulars  of  this 
distribution  will  be  best  seen  by  reference  to  the 
map. 

3.  After  the  Captivity  we  hear  very  little  of 
the  territories  of  the  tribes,  for  ten  of  them  never 
returned  to  occupy  their  ancient  domains. 

4.  In  the  time  o^  Christ  the  country  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan  was  divided  into  the  provinces  of 
Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judiea.  Galilee  is  a  name 
which  was  applied  to  that  part  of  Palestine  north 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  or  Jezreel.  This  pro- 
vince was  divided  into  Lower  or  Southern,  and 
Upper  or  Northern  Galilee.  Samaria  occupied 
nearly  the  middle  of  Palestine ;  but  although  it 
extended  across  the  country,  it  did  not  come 
down  to  the  sea-shore.  Judea,  as  a  province, 
corresponded  to  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  that  name ;  but  the 
south-eastern  portion  formed  the  territory  of 
Idumssa.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  the 
divisions  were,  at  this  time,  more  numerous  and 
less  distinct  The  whole  country  generally  was 
called  Persa,  and  was  divided  into  eight  districts 
or  cantons,  namely: — 1.  Peraat  in  the  more 
limited  sense,  which  was  the  southernmost  can- 
ton, extending  from  the  river  Amon  to  the  river 
Jabbok.  2.  Gileadf  north  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
highly  populous.  3.  Decapolis^  or  the  district 
of  ten  cities,  which  were  Scythopolis  or  Bethshan 
(on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan),  Hippos,  Gadara, 
Pol  la,  Philadelphia  (formerly  Rabbath),  Dium, 
Cauatha,  Gerasa,  Raphana,  and  perhaps  Damas- 
cus. 4.  Gaulonitis,  extending  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Upper  Jordan  and  of  tht^  lake  of  Geunesa-  | 
reth.  5.  Batanaa,  the  ancient  Bashan,  but  less 
extenfiive,  east  of  the  lake  of  Geunesareth.  6. 
Aurauitist  also  called  Iturcea,  and  known  to  this 
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day  bj  the  old  name  of  Hanran  (Esek.  xlvii.  16- 
18).  to  the  north  of  Batansea  and  the  east  of  Gan- 
lonitis.  7.  Trachonitis,  extending  to  (he  north 
of  Ganlonitis,  and  east  from  Panees  (Cssarea 
Philippi)  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  where 
it  was  separated  from  Galilee  (Luke  iii.  1). 
8.  Abilene,  in  the  extreme  north,  among  the 
mountains  of  Anti-Li banus,  between  BaalbM  and 
Damascus.  The  more  important  of  these  names 
have  been  noticed  under  their  several  heads. 

Situation    and    Boundaries. — Palestine   i< 
the  south-western  part  of  Syria,  extending  from 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon  to  the  borders   of  I 
Egypt.     It  lies  about  midway  between  the  equa-  , 
tor  and  the  polar  circle,  to  which  happy  position  • 
it  owes  the  fine  medium  climate  which  it  pes-  ' 
sesses.     Its  length  is  embraced  between  30^  40' 
and  330  32'  of  N.  latitude,  and  between  33^  45^ 
of  E.  longitude  in  the  south-west  and  35^  48'  in 
the  north-east.     The  breadth  may  be  taken  at  an 
average  of  sixty-five  miles,  the  extreme  breadth 
being  about  100  miles.    The  length,  from  Mount 
Hermon  in  the  north,  to  which  the  territoiy  of 
Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan  extended  (Josh, 
xiii.  11),  to  kadesh-bamea  in  the  south,  to  which  , 
the  territory  of  Judah  reached,  was  180  miles.      ' 
Palestine  may  be  regarded  as  embracing  an  > 
area  of  almost  1 1,000  square  miles.    But  the  real  { 
surface  is  much  greater  than  this  estimate  would  , 
imply ;  for  Palestine  being  essentially  a  hilly  I 
country,  the  sides  of  the  mountains  and   the 
slopes  of  the  hills  enlarge  the  available  sur^Ke 
to  an  extent  which  does  not  admit  of  calculation. 
With  regard  to  the  lines  of  boundary,  the 
clearest  description  of  them  is  that  contained  in 
Num.  xxxiv.    From  the  statements  there  made 
it  appears  that  the  writer,  after  prolonging  the 
eastern  boundary-line  from  the  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  down  the  edge  of  the  Arabuh,  to  a  point 
somewhere  south  of  Kadesh-bamea,  then  turns 
off  westward  to  form  the  southern  line,  which  he 
extends  to  the  Mediterranean,  at  a  point  where 
'the  river  of  Egypt'  falls  into  the  sea.    This  i 
river  of  Egypt  is  usually,  and  on  very  adequate 
pounds,  supposed  to  be  the  stream  which  falls 
into  the  sea  near  El-Arish. 

The  western  border  is  stated  as  defined  by  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  But  the  Hebrews  never 
possessed  the  whole  of  this  territory.  The 
northern  part  of  the  coast,  from  Sidon  to  Akko 
(Acre),  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
the  southern  part  from  Azotus  to  Gaza,  was  re- 
tained by  the  Philistines,  except. at  intervals ; 
and  a  central  portion,  about  one-tliird  of  the 
whole,  from  Mount  Carmel  to  Jabneh  (Jamnia; 
was  alone  permanently  open  to  the  Israelites. 

The  northern  boundary-line  commenced  at  tht 
sea  somewhere  not  far  to  the  south  of  Sidon, 
whence  it  was  extended  to  Lebanon,  and  crossing 
the  narrow  valley  which  k*ads  into  the  great 
plain  enclosed  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Liba- 
nus,  terminated  at  Mount  Hermon,  in  the  latter 
range. 

The  eastern  boundary,  as  respects  Canaan 
Proper,  was  defined  by  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes: 
but  as  respects  the  whole  country,  including  tb*' 
portion  beyond  the  Jordan,  it  extended  to  Sai- 
ciiah,  a  town  on  the  eastern  limits  of  Bashan. 
From  this  point  it  must  have  inclined  somewhat 
sharply  to  the  south-west  to  the  point  where  the 
Wady  ed-Deir  enters  the  Zerka,  and  thence  ii 
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probably  extended  almost  due  south  to  the  Arnon, 
which  was  the  soathem  limit  of  the  eastern  ter> 
ritory. 

MiKFRALOGT.--Tlie  mountaiDS  on  the  west  of 
the  Jonlau  consist  chiefly  of  chalk,  on  whicb 
basalt  Ik'giiis  tc>  occur  beyond  Cana  (northward). 
The  so-called  white  limestone,  which  is  met  with 
around  Jemsalem  and  thence  to  Jericho,  which 
covers  the  summit  and  forms  the  dvclivities  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  which  is  also  found  at 
Mount  Tabor  and  aroand  Nazareth,  is  a  kind  of 
chalk  c  nsiderably  indurated,  and  approaching 
to  whitish  compact  limestone.  *  Layers  and  de- 
tached masses  of  flint  are  very  commonly  seen  in 
it  Besides  this  indurated  chalk,  a  stone  is  found 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jemsalem,  chiefly 
towards  the  north,  as  well  as  towards  Safet,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  which,  together 
with  the  dolomite  formation  occasionally  met 
with,  appears  to  be  of  what  in  Germany  is  called 
the  Jura  formatioo.  Palestine  may  be  moat  em- 
phaticullv  called  the  country  of  salt,  which  is 
produceii  in  vast  abundanoe.  chiefly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  deserves  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  great  nataral  salt-works 
of  the  world/ 

Under  this  head  it  may  be  noted  that  the  fine 
impalfiaMe  desert-sand,  which  proves  so  menacing 
to  travellers,  and  even  to  inhabitants,  is  scarcely 
fbu'nd  in  Palestine  Proper ;  but  it  occurs  bevond 
[^bfliion.  near  Beirut,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damascus. 

Palestine  is  eminently  a  country  of  caverns, 
to  which  there  is  frequent  allosion  in  Scripture 
[Caves],  and  which  are  hardly  so  numerous  in 
any  cooiitry  of  the  same  extent.  Many  of  them 
were  enlarged  by  the  inhabitants,  and  even  arti- 
ficial grottoes  were  formed  by  manual  labour, 
lu  these  the  inhabitants  6till  like  to  reside :  as  in 
summer  they  aflbrd  protection  from  the  heat,  and 
in  winter  from  cold  and  rain.  Even  now,  in 
many  places,  liouses  are  observed  built  so  near  to 
rocks,  that  their  cavities  may  be  used  for  rooms 
or  sheds  snited  to  the  condition  of  the  seasons. 
Though  the  country  is  not  un frequently  visited 
by  earthquakes,  they  leave  behind  no  such  (right- 
ful traces  as  those  of  Asia  Minor;  as  the  vaults 
of  limesttme  offer  more  effectual  resistanoe  than 
the  sandstone  of  the  latter  conntry. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  competent  a  witness  as 
Schubert  bear  his  testimony  to  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  soil,  which  superficial  observers, 
judging  only  from  present  appeamiice,  have  so 
oflen  questioned.  He  says,  *no  soil  could  be 
naturally  more  fruitful  and  fit  for  cultivation 
than  that  of  Palestine,  if  man  had  not  destroyed 
the  source  of  fenility  by  annihilating  the  former 
^reen  covering  of  the  hills  and  slopes,  and  thereby 
destroying  the  regular  circulation  of  sweet  water, 
which  ascends  as  vapour  from  the  hca  to  be 
cooled  in  the  higher  regions,  and  then  descends 
to  form  the  springs  and  rivers,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  vegetable  kingdom  performs  in  this 
circulation  the  function  of  capillary  tubes.  But 
altliou<;h  the  natives,  from  exasperation  against 
their  foreign  conqueroi-s  and  rulers,  and  the  in- 
vade*^ who  have  so  often  ovfrruletl  this  scene  of 
ancient  hi  ssiugs,  have  greaily  reduced  its  pros- 
|»erily,  still  I  cannot  comprehend  how  not  onl> 
scoiers  like  Voltaire,  hut  earl>  travellers,  who 
doubtless  intended  to  declare  the  trutii,  represent 
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Palestine  as  a  natural  desert,  whose  soil  never 
could  have  been  fit  for  pnifitable  cultivation. 
Whoever  saw  the  exhaostless  abundance  of  plants 
on  Carmel  and  the  border  of  the  desert  the  grassy 
carpet  of  Esdmelon,  the  lawns  adjoining  the 
Joixlan,  and  the  rich  foliage  of  the  forests  of 
Mount  Tabor ;  whoever  saw  the  borders  of  the 
lakes  of  Mefom  and  Gennesareth,  wanting  only 
the  cultivator  to  introst  to  the  soil  his  seed  and 
plants,  may  state  what  other  conntry  on  earth, 
devastated  by  two  thousand  years  of  warfare  and 
spoliation,  could  be  more  fit  for  being  again  taken 
into  coltivation.  The  bountiful  hand  of  the  Most 
High,  which  formerly  showered  abundance  upon 
this  renowned  land,  continues  to  be  still  open  to 
those  desirous  of  his  blessings.' 

The  following  table  of  levels  in  Palestine  is 
copied  from  a  recently  published  supplement  to 
Ranmer*s  PniSstiNa.*  The  measurements  are  in 
Paris  feet,  above  and  below  the  level  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

AboTS. 

Great  Hermon 10,000 

Mount  St.  Catherine  (in  Sinai)  8063 
Jebel  Mousa  (in  Sinai) .  .  .  7033 
JebeletTyh  (in  Sinai).     •     .       4300 

Jebel  er-Ramah 3000 

Kanneytra 2850 

Hebron 2700 

Mount  of  Olives 2536 

Sinjll 2520 

Safet 2500 

Mount  Gerizim 2400 

Semua 2225 

Damascus 2186 

Kidron  (brook) 2140 

Nabnlus 1751 

Mount  Tabor 1748 

Pass  of  Zephath 1437 

Desert  of  et-Tyh     .     •     •     .       1400 

Nazareth 821 

Zerin.     . 515 

Plain  of  Esd'raelon  «...        459 

Below. 
Lake  of  Tiberias     ....        329* 
The  Arabahat  Kadesb.     •     .  91 

Dead  Sea 1312^ 

Some  of  these  results  are  most  extraordinary. 
First,  here  is  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  the  Kidron,  and  consequently  Je- 
rusalem, stand  700  feet  higher  than  the  top  of 
Mount  Tabor,  and  about  2500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean.  More  to  the  south, 
Hebron  stands  on  still  higher  ground ;  and  while 
it  is  2700  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  one  band,  the 
Aspbaltic  Lake  lies  4000  feet  below  it  on  the 
other.  This  fact  has  no  known  parallel  in  any 
other  region,  and  within  so  short  a  distance  of 
the  sea;  and  the  extraordinary  depression  of  the 
lake  (1337  feet  below  the  sea  level)  adequately 
accounts  for  the  very  peculiar  climate  which  its 
remarkable  basin  ex  hi  hits.  The  points  at  Til)erias 
to  the  north,  and  Kadesb  to  the  south  of  the  Dead 


*  These  measurements  are  in  English  feet,  and 
give  the  results  of  the  lines  of  altitude  ^carried 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dfad  Sea  and 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  by  the  British  engineers 
loft  in  Syria  to  make  a  military  survey  of  the 
country,  when  the  fleet  was  withdrawn  frcm  the 
coast  in  1841. 
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Sea,  are  both,  and  nearly  eqoally,  beknr  tiie 

Mediterraaean  level,  and  taken,  together,  they 

I  show  the  great  slope  both  from  the  north  and  from 

the  Mouth  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  confirming  the 

>  disoorery  of  Dr.  Robinson,  that  the  water-shed 
I  to  the  ioath  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake  is  towards  its 
I  basin,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Jordan  could  not 
,  at  any  time,  as  the  country  is  at  present  consti- 

tnted,  have  flowed  on  soathward  to  the  Elanitic 
I  Gol^  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
I     Mountains. — As  all  the  principal  moantains 
!  of  Palestine  an:  noticed  in  this  work  under  their 

respective  names,  it  is  unnecessary  to  o&r  any 
,  observations  under  this  head. 

>  The  nlost  important  or  the  most  distinguished 

!  of  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Palestine  are  those  of 
Lebanon,  of  the  Jordan,  of  Jericho,  of  Esdraelon, 
I  and  of  the  Coast 

The  Plain  of  Ldninon  may  be  described  as  the 

•  valley  which  is  enclosed  between  the  parallel 

mountain  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus. 

I  This  enclosed  plain  is  the  Ccele-Syria  of  the  an- 

I  cients,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  eUBekka  (the 

Valley).    It  is  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  from 

'  north  to  south,  by  eleven  miles  in  breadth,  nearly 

equal  throughout,  except  that  it  widens  at  the 

northern  end  and  narrows  at  the  southern.   This 

plain  is,  perhaps,  the  most  rich  and  beautiful 

:  part  of  Syria. 

I  The  Plain  tf  the  Jordan,  By  this  naifie  we 
.  understand  the  margin  of  the  lakes,  as  well  as 
'  the  valley  watered  by  the  river.  Here  the  heat 
;  is  still  greater  than  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon, 
!  and  as  water  is  usually  wanting,  the  whole  plain 
I  is  barren  and  desolate. 

The  Plain  of  Jericho  is  but  an  opening  or 

expansion  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  towards  the 

Dead  Sea.    It  is  partly  desert,  but,  from  the 

abundance  of  water  and  the  heat  of  the  climate, 

I  it  might  be  rendered  highly  productive ;  indeed, 

j  the  fertility  of  this  plain  has  been  celebrated  in 

,  every  age.  But  of  all  the  productions  which  once 

'  distinguished  it,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  it 

enjoyed  in  common  with  EgypC  very  few  now 

,  remain. 

!  The  Plain  of  Eadradon  is  often  mentioned  in 
sacred  history  (Judg.  iv.  13,  15,  16;  v.  19;  2 
Kings  xxiii.  29;  Zech.  xii.  11;  Judith  i.  8),  as 
the  great  battle-field  of  the  Jewish  and  other  na- 
tions, under  the  names  of  the  Valley  of  Megiddo 
and  the  Valley  of  Jezreel ;  and  by  Josephus  as 
Ihe  Great  Plain.  This  extensive  plain,  exclu- 
sive of  three  great  arms  which  stretch  eastward 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  may  be  said 
to  be  in  the  form  of  an  acute  triangle,  having  the 
measure  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  on  the 
north,  about  eighteen  on  the  east,  and  above 
twen^  on  the  south-west.  In  the  western  por- 
tion it  seems  perfectly  level,  with  a  general  de- 
clivity towards  the  Mediterranean;  but  in  the 
east  it  is  somewhat  undulated  by  slight  spurs  and 
swells  from  the  roots  of  the  mountains :  from  the 
eastern  side  three  great  valleys  go  off  to  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan.  These  valleys  are  separated  by 
j  the  ridges  of  Gilboa  and  Little  Hermon,  and  the 
space  which  lies  between  these  two  ridges  is  the 
proper  valley  of  Jezreel,  which  name  seems  to  be 
sometimes  given  to  the  whole  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
!  The  valley  of  Jezreel  is  a  deep  plain,  and  about 
three  miles  across.  Before  the  verdure  of  spring 
and  early  summer  has  been  parch<^  up  by  the 
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heat  and  drought  of  the  late  summer  and  natmnn, 
the  view  of  the  Grout  Plam  is,  firom  its  fertililj 
and  beauty,  very  delightful.  The  plain  itself  is 
almost  without  villages,  but  there  are  several  on  | 
the  slopes  of  the  enclosing  hills,  especially  on  the  i 
side  of  Mount  Carmel.  I 

The  Plain  of  the  Coaet  is  that  tract  of  land 
which  extends  along  the  coast,  between  the  sea 
and  the  mountains.  In  some  places,  where  the 
mountains  approach  the  sea,  this  tract  is  inter-  < 
rupted  by  promontories  and  rising  grounds ;  but, 
taken  generally,  the  whole  coast  of  Palestine  nuy 
be  described  as  an  extensive  plain  of  various 
breadth.  Sometimes  it  exmmds  into  broad  plains, 
at  others  it  is  contracted  into  narrow  valleys. ' 
With  the  exception  of  some 'sandy  tracts  the  soil , 
is  throughout  rich,  and  exceedingly  productive. 
The  climate  is  everywhere  very  warm,  and  is 
considered  rather  insalubrious  as  compared  with 
the  upland  country.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
one  collective  name  in  Scripture.  The  part 
fronting  Samaria,  and  between  Mount  Carmel 
and  Jana,  near  a  rich  pasture-ground,  was  called 
the  Valley  cf  Sharon;  and  the  continuation 
southward,  between  Jaffs  and  Gaa,  was  called 
The  Plain,  as  distinguished  from  the  hill-coontiy 
of  Judah. 

RiVEB&^The  Jordan  is  the  only  mer  if  any 
note  in  Palestine,  and  besides  it  there  are  only 
two  or  three  perennial  streams.  The  tpeater 
number  of  the  streams  which  figure  in  the  history, 
and  find  a  place  in  the  maps,  are  merely  toirenli 
or  watercourses. 

J^e  Jordan.  We  should  like  to  consider  this 
river  simply  as  the  stream  issuing  from  the  ^ese^ 
voir  of  the  lake  Huleh,  but  custom  requires  its 
source  to  be  traced  to  some  one  or  more  of  the 
streams  which  form  that  reservoir.  The  two 
largest  stroams,  which  enter  the  lake  on  the  | 
north,  are  each  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  I 
others.  It  is  usual  to  refer  the  origin  of  a  river 
to  its  remotest  sources ;  but  in  this  case  the 
largest  and  longest,  being  the  most  easterly  of 
the  two  streams,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
at  any  time  identified  with  the  Jordan^that 
honour  having  for  a^  been  ascribed  to  the 
western  stream ;  this  nver  has  distinct  sources, 
at  Banias  and  at  Tel-el-K&di.  It  is  the  former 
of  these  where  a  stream  issues  fh)m  a  spacious  , 
cavern  under  a  wall  of  rock  which  Josephus  de- 
scribes as  the  main  source  of  the  Jordan. 

The  true  Jordan—the  stream  that  quits  the 
lake  Huleh— passes  rapidly  along  the  narrow 
valley,  and  between  well-shaded  banks,  to  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth :  the  distance  is  about  nine 
miles.  Nearly  two  miles  below  the  lake  is  a  ' 
bridge,  called  Jacob's  bridge :  and  here  the  river 
is  about  eighty  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep. 

On  leaving  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  the  river 
enters  a  very  broad  valley,  or  Ghory  which 
varies  in  width  from  five  to  ten  miles  between 
the  mountains  on  each  side.  Within  this  valley 
there  is  a  lower  one,  and  within  that,  in  some 
parts,  another  still  lower,  through  which  the 
river  flows ;  the  inner  valley  is  about  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  is  generally  green  and  beautiful, 
covered  with  trees  and  bashes,  whereas  the  upper 
or  large  valley  is,  for  the  most  part,  sandy  or 
barren.  The  distance  between  the  lake  of  Genne- 
sareth and  the  Dead  Sea,  in  a  direct  line,  is  aboot 
sixty  miles.    In  the  first  part  of  its  course  the 
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•tream  is  clear,  but  it  becomes  tnrbid  as  it  td- 
▼ances  to  the  Dead  Sea,  prubably  from  possixiK 
over  beds  of  Bandy  cluy.  The  wulcr  is  Tetj 
wholesome,  alw^iys  cuol  aod  nwirly  tasitiOt^^i. 
The  breadth  a  ad  dtpth  of  the  river  vary  tnudi 
in  different  places  and  at  ilifftTt'nt  times  of  thv 
year.  Dr.  Shaw  mleuL^ites  the  average  brcadtb 
at  thirty  yards,  and  )be  dt'pth  at  nine  feet  Id 
the  season  of  fltrtid,  lu  April  and  early  in  llay, 
the  river  is  full,  and  scimciimtfi  oreFflows  iit^  low^r 
banks,  to  which  fuct  there  are  si/veral  allu^iotis 
in  Scripture. 

Tfie  Kiahon^  that  *  ancient  river/  by  whose 
wide  and  rapid  Bireoni  the  hosi^  i>f  Siwra  were 
swept  away  {Jn^g.  iv.  13;  v.  21),  has  been 
noticed  under  the  proper  head  [Kishon]. 

The  Behti^  now  CJilIed  Nahr  Kardtinifn,  triti  rs 
the  bay  of  Acre  higher  up  than  the  Kishon.  It 
U  a  small  stream^  furdable  i*ven  at  its  mouth  in 
summer.  It  is  not  menibned  in  the  Bibh'.  and 
is  chiefly  celebrated  for  ihe  tradition,  tf;  ^    li. 
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Bcddental  ritrefaetion  of  its  Eands  taught  man 
the  art  of  makuig  glass. 

The  other  itrt-nms  of  note  enter  the  Jordan 
from  the  east ;  theFe  are  the  Jurmnth,the  Jabbok, 
and  the  Anion,  of  mhich  the  last  two  have  been 
noiiced  under  Their  proper  heads.  The  Jarmuth, 
called  aho  Sheriat-ei'Mamihinr^  anciently  Hie- 
rmtat^  joms  the  Jordan  five  iviiles  below  the  lake 
of  Gennesareih.  Its  otiurce  is  ascribed  to  a  small 
lake,  almost  a  mile  mcircuitif(;rence,atMezareib, 
which  is  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  a 
beautiful  stream,  and  yields  a  considerable  body 
of  water  to  the  Jordan'  [Ahkon  j  Jabbok]. 

LiXES,^Thc  river  Jordan  in  its  course  forms 
tbrt-e  remarkable  lakes,  in  ihe  last  of  which, 
ealled  the  Dfud  Se*^  it  is  Uist : — 

The  La  he  Ahrom  or  SttnufchtmUiSy  now  called 
Httkh^  the  first  of  these,  servi^s  as  a  kind  of  reser- 
voir to  collect  the  waters  which  form  the  Jordan, 
and  again  to  send  them  forih  in  a  single  stream. 
Ill  tf:.'  spring,  when  the  waten  are  highest,  tht 
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lake  18  seven  miles  long  and  three  and  a  half 
broad ;  but  in  summer  it  becomes  a  mere  marsh. 
In  some  parts  it  is  sown  with  rice,  and  its  reeds 
and  rushes  afford  shelter  to  wild  hogs. 

The  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  called  also  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  the  Lake  of  TXberias.  After  quitting 
the  lake  Merom,  the  river  Jordan  proceeds  for 
about  thirteen  miles  southward,  and  then  enters 
the  great  lake  of  Geunesareth.  This  lake  lies 
very  deep,  among  fruitful  hills  and  mountains, 
from  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  many  rivulets 
descend ;  its  shape  will  be  seen  from  the  map. 
Its  extent  has  been  greatly  over-rated :  Professor 
Robinson  considers  that  its  length,  in  a  straight 
line,  does  not  exceed  eleven  or  twelve  geographi- 
cal miles,  and  that  its  breadth  is  from  five  to  six 
miles.  From  numerous  indications,  it  is  judged 
that  the  bed  of  this  lake  was  formed  by  some 
ancient  volcanic  eruption,  which  history  has  not 
recorded.  Its  waters  are  very  clear  and  sweet, 
and  contain  various  kinds  of  excellent  fish  in 


great  abundance.  It  will  he  remembered  that 
several  of  the  apostles  were  fishermen  of  this 
lake,  and  that  it  was  also  the  scene  of  several 
transactions  in  the  life  of  Christ  The  borders 
of  the  lake  were  in  the  time  of  Christ  well 
peopled,  being  covered  with  numerous  towns 
and  villages ;  but  qpw  they  are  almost  desolate, 
and  the  fish  and  water-fowl  are  but  little  dis- 
turbed. I 
The  Dead  Sea,  called  also  the  Salt  Sea,  the  Sea  \ 
of  Sodom,  and  the  Asphaltic  Lake  {Locum  Am- 
phaltitet),  is  from  its  size  the  most  important, 
and  from  its  history  and  qualities  the  most  re- 
markable, of  all  the  lakes  of  Palestine.  It  is 
now  thought  probable  that  before  the  destruction 
of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  a  lake  existed,  whieh,  as 
now,  received  the  river  Jordan,  but  that  an  en- 
croachment of  the  waters,  southward,  took  place 
when  these  cities  were  destroyed,  overwhelming 
a  beautiful  and  well- watered  plain  which  lay  <m 
the  southern  border  of  the  lake,  and  on  whiob 
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Sodom,   Gomorrmh,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Ztmr 

were  sr.oated. 

The  Dcrad  S>a  is  aboat  thirty-nine  or  forty 
geo;;rauhical  miles  loog  from  noilh  to  south,  and 
nine  or  ten  miles  wide  from  east  to  west;  and  it 
lies  embtrdded  very  deep  between  lofty  cliSii  on 
the  westt-rn  side,  which  are  about  ISOO  feet  high, 
and  mountaiufi  ou  the  eastern  shore,  the  highest 
ridflres  of  which  are  reckoned  to  be  from  2000  to 
2500  feet  ahove  the  water.  The  water  of  the 
lake  is  much  Salter  than  tliat  of  the  sea.  From 
the  quantity  of  salt  which  the  water  holds  in 
solution  it  is  thick  and  heavy,  and  no  fish  can 
live,  or  marine  plants  grow  in  it  Lying  in  its 
deep  cauldron,  surrounded  by  lofty  clifls  of  naked 
Limestone  rock,  exposed  for  seven  or  eight  months 
in  the  year  to  the  unclouded  beams  of  a  burning 
sun,  nothing  but  sterility  and  solitude  can  be 
looked  for  upon  its  shores ;  and  nothing  else  is 
actually  found,  except  in  tliose  parts  where  there 
are  fountains  or  streams  of  fresh  water ;  in  all 
which  places. there  is  a  fertile  soil  and  abundant 
regetation.  Birds  albO  abound,  and  they  are 
ob^rred  to  fly  over  and  across  the  sea  without 
being,  as  old  stories  tell,  injured  or  killed  by  its 
exhalations. 

On  the  borders  of  this  lake  is  found  much  sul- 
phur, in  pieces  as  large  as  walnuts,  and  even 
larger.  ,  There  is  also  a  black  shining  stone, 
which  will  partly  bum  in  the  fire,  and  which 
then  emits  a  bituminous  smell :  this  is  the  *  stink- 
atone  '  of  Burckhardt,  At  Jerusalem  it  is  made 
into  rosaries  and  toys,  of  which  great  quantities 
are  told  to  the  pilgrims  who  visit  the  sacred 
places.  Another  remarkable  production  found 
nere,  from  which,  indeed,  the  lake  takes  one  of 
its  names,  is  aapftaltuntt  or  bitumen.  Josephus 
says,  that  Uhe  sea  in  many  places  sends  up  black 
masses  of  asphaltum,  which  float  upon  tne  sur- 
face, having  the  size  and  shape  of  headless  oxen.' 
From  recent  information  it  appears  that  large 
masses  are  rarely  found,  and  then  generally  after 
earthquakes.  The  substance  is  doubtless  pro- 
duced from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  it 
coagulat«'S,  and  rises  to'  the  surface ;  or  possibly 
the  coagulation  may  have  been  ancient,  and  the 
substance  adheres  to  the  bottom  until  detached 
by  earthquakes  and  other  convulsions,  when  its 
buoyancy  brings  it  to  the  surface.  We  know 
that  '  the  vale  of  Siddim '  (Gen.  xiv.  lo)  was 
anciently  *  full  of  slime-pits '  or  sources  of  bitu- 
men ;  and  these,  now  under  the  water,  probably 
snppiv  the  asphaltum  which  is  found  on  such 
occasions. 

!  Climate  and  SRAfOHB.— The  variations  of 
sunshine  and  rain  which,  with  us,  extend  through- 

'  ont  the  year,  are  in  Palestine  confined  chiefly  to 
the  latter  part  of  autumn  and  the  winter.  During 
all  the  refit  of  the  year  the  sky  is  almost  nninter- 
roptedly  cloudless,  and  rain  very  rarely  falls. 

The  autumnal  rains  usually  commence  at  the 
latter  end  of  October,  or  beginning  of  November, 

'  not  suddenly,  but  by  degrees ;  which  gives  op- 
portunity to  the  husbandman  to  sow  his  wheat 
and  barley.  During  the  months  of  November 
and  December  the  rains  continue  to  fall  heavily ; 
afterwards  they  return  at  longer  intervals,  and 
are  not  so  heavy:  but  at  no  period  during  the 
winter  do  they  entirely  cease  to  occur.  Rain 
contiimes  to  fall  more  or  less  during  the  month 
of  March,  but  is  afterwards  very  rare.    Morning 
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miflts  ooenr  as  late  as  May,  bat  rain  almost  cercr. 

Baio  in  the  time  of  harvest  was  as  inoompre- 

hensible  to  an  ancient  Jew  as  snow  in  somnier 

(Prov.  xxvi.  I;   1  Sam.  xiL  17;   Amos  iv.  7). 

The  '  early '  and  the  '  latter '  rains,  for  which  the 

Jewish  husbandmen  awaited  with  longing  ^Prov. 

xvi.  15 ;  James  v.  7),  seem  to  have  been  the  first 

showers  of  autumn,  which  revived  the  parched 

and  thirsty  soil,  and  prepared  it  for  the  seed ;  and 

the  later  showers  of  spring,  which  eontinued  to 

refresh  and  forward  the  ripening  crops  and  the 

'  vernal  products  of  the  fields. 

I     Thecoldof  winter  is  not  severe,  and  the  ground 

I  is  never  frozen.    Snow  falls  more  or  less,  bat 

I  even  in  the  hi^er  lands  it  does  not  lie  long  on 

the  ground.    Thunder  and  lightning  are  frequent 

I  in  the  winter. 

I     In  the  plains  and  valleys  the  heat  of  summer 

t  is  oppressive,  but  not  in  the  more  elevated  tracts, 

;  as  at  Jerusalem,  except  when  the  south  wind  (Si- 

i  rocco)    blows   (Luke    xii.  55).      In  soch  high 

I  grounds  the  nights  are  cool,  often  with   hnry 

,  dew.    The  total  absence  of  rain  in  summer  soon 

destroys  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  gives  to 

the  general  landscape,  even  in  the  high  country, 

an  aspect  of  drought  and  barrenness.    No  green 

thing  remains  but  the  foliage  of  the  scattered 

fruit-trees,  and  occasional  vineyards  and  fields  of 

millet     In  autumn  the  whole  land  becomes  diy 

and  parched ;  the  cisterns  are  nearly  empty,  and 

all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  looks  fonrard 

with  longiuf^  for  the  return  of  the  rainy  season. 

In  the  hill-country  the  season  of  harvest  is 
later  than  in  the  plains  of  the  Jordan  and  of  the 
sea-coast  The  barley -harvest  is  about  a  fort 
night  earlier  than  that  of  wheat  In  the  plain  of 
the  Jordan  the  wheat-harvest  is  early  in  May ;  in 
the  plains  of  the  Coast  and  of  Esdraelon  it  i$: 
towards  the  latter  end  of  that  month ;  and  in  tlie 
bills,  not  until  June.  The  general  vintage  b  in 
September,  but  the  first  grapes  ripen  in  Jnlv,  and 
from  that  time  the  towns  are  well  supplied  with 
this  fruit 

The  climate  of  Palestine  has  always  been  con- 
sidered healthv,  and  the  inhabitants  have  for  the 
most  part  lived  to  a  good  old  age  (Tacit  Hist. 
V.  6).  Jerusalem,  in  particular,  from  its  great 
elevation,  clear  sky  and  invigorating  atmosphere, 
should  be  a  healthy  place,  and  so  it  is  generally 
esteemed ;  but  the  plague  frequently  appears 
among  its  ill-fed  and  uncleanly  population ;  and 
bilious  fevers,  the  result  of  great  and  sudden 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  are  more  conmion 
than  might  be  expected  in  such  a  situation. 

Inhabitants. — Under  this  head  we  present 
the  reader  with  the  following  observations  of 
Dr.  Olin  (  7>are/«,  ii.  438,  439)  :~*  The  inha- 
bitants of  Palestine  are  Arabs;  that  ii,  they  speak 
the  Arabic,  though,  with  slight  exceptions,  they  are 
probably  all  descendants  of  the  old  inhabitants 
of  Syria.  They  are  a  fine,  spirited  race  of  «men, 
and  gave  Mohammed  Ali  much  trouble  in  sub- 
duing them,  and  still  more  in  retaining  them  in 
subjection.  They  are  said  to  be  industrious  for 
Orientals,  and  to  have  the  right  elements  for 
becominff,  under  better  auspices,  a  civilised  in- 
tellectual nation The  mercantile  class  is 

said  to  be  little  respected,  and  genera  11  v  to  lack 
integrity.  Veracity  is  held  very  lightly  by  all 
classes.  The  people  are  commonly  temperate 
and  frugal,  which  may  be  deuominated  Oricntd 
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Tirtiies.  Their  sitoation,  with  regard  to  the  phy- 
sical means  of  comfort  and  subsistence,  is,  in 
many  respects,  favourable,  and  under  a  tolerable 
government  would  be  almost  unequalled.  As  it 
is,  tbe  Syrian  peasant  and  his  family  fare  much 
better  than  the  labouring  classes  of  Europe. 
The  people  almost  always  appear  well  clof|td. 
Their  houses^  too,  though  often  of  a  slight  con- 
struction and  mean  appearance,  must  be  pro- 
nounced commodious  wben  compared  with  the 
dark,  crowded  apartments  usually  occupied  by 
the  corresponding  classes  in  Europe.  Agricul- 
tural wages  vary  a  sood  deal  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  but  I  had  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  average  was  not  less  than  three  or  four  piasters 
per  day.'  With  all  these  advantages  population 
is  on  the  decline,  arising  from  polygamy,  military 
conscription,  nneqnal  and  oppressive  taxation, 
forced  labour,  general  insecurity  of  property,  the 
discouragement  of  industry,  and  the  plague. 

Natural  Histobt.— As  all  the  objects  of 
natural  history,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  are  in 
the  present  work  examined  under  the  proper 
heads  with  unexampled  care  and  completeness, 
by  writers  eminent  m  their  several  departments, 
,  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  go  over  tbe 
:  ground  which  has  been  so  advantageously  pre- 
,  occupied.    It  may  suffice  to  mention  the  follow- 
ing facts  in  respect  to  the  actual  natural  history 
of  the  country. — ^The  olive  certainly  was,  and 
I  still  continues  to  be,  the  chief  of  all  the  trees  of 
I  Palestine,  which  seems  to  be  its  natural  home. 
{  Excellent  oil  is  still  obtained  from  the  fruit   But 
although  the  pre-eminence  among  tbe  trees  of 
I  Palestine  most  be  assigned  to  the  olive,  Jig-tren 
also  occur  in  great  numbers,  and  the  plantations 
I  sometimes  cover  large  tracts  which  the  eye  can 
I  scarcely  embrace.    The  fruit  has  a  peculiarly 
pleasant  flavour,  and  an  aromatic  sweetness,  but 
I  IS  generally  smaller  than  that  of  Smyrna.    The 
I  vine,  which  is  now  only  found  in  some  districts 
I  of  Palestine,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  on  earth  for 
the  strength  of  its  juice>  and— at  least  in  the 
I  southern  mountains — for  the  sixe  and  abundance 
>  of  the  grapes. 

I      The  first  tree  whose  blossoms  appear  prior  to 

the  period  of  the  latter  raius,  and  open  in  the 

ver^  deep  vallevs  before  the  cold  days  of  February 

I  set  m,  is  the  Lux  or  almond'tree.    In  March,  the 

I  fruit-trees  are  in  blossom,  among  which  are  the 

'  apricot,  the  apple,  and  the  pear;  in  April  the 

'  purple  of  the  pdlhegranate  flowers  combines  with 

'   the  white  of  the  myrtle  blossoms;  and  at  the 

'  same  period  the  roses  of  the  country,  and  the 

variegated   ladanes  (Cistus);    the   ankkim-tree 

(Eleagnus  anetistifolius),  the  storax-tree,  whose 

flowers  resemble  those  of  the  German  jasmine 

(Philadelphus  coronarius),  emit  their  fragrant 

odotirs.    The  palm-tree  is  not  now  seen  in  tbe 

interior  of  the  country ;  but  it  thrives  well  in  the 

low  lands  near  the  coast.    Tbe  tail  cypress  only 

exists  in   Palestine,  as  cultivated   by  man,  in 

gardens,  and  in  cemeteries,  and  other  open  places 

of  towns.    Bat  as  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the 

country,  we  find  upon  the  heights  and  swelling 

hills  the  azarole  (Cratcgus  axarolus),  the  waluut* 

tree,  the  straw berrv-tree,  the  laurel-tree,  the  lau- 

restinus.  Fpeci«f8  of  the  pistachio  and  terebinth 

trees,  of  evergreen  oaks,  and  of  the  rhanmns  of 

tbe  size  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  cedrine  juniper- 

Crte^  and  some  sorts  of  thymelsus ;  while  ou  the 
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formerly  wooded  heights  various  kinds  of  pine- 
trees,  large  and  small,  still  maintain  their  ground. 
The  sycamore,  tbe  carob  trees,  and  the  opuutia 
fig-trees,  are  only  found  as  objects  of  cultivation 
in  or  near  towns ;  and  orchards  of  orange  and 
lemon  trees  occur  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nabulus  (Shechem). 

The  various  kinds  of  com  ^w  spontaneously 
in  ^reat  plenty  in  many  distncts,  chiefly  in  the 
plains  of  Jezreel  and  the  heights  of  Galilee,  l)eing 
the  wild  progeny  of  formerly  cultivated  fields, 
and  bearing  testimony  by  their  presence  to  the 
fitness  of  the  soil  for  the  production  of  grain.  In 
addition  to  wheat  and  barley,  among  this  wild 
growth,  the  common  rye  was  oAen  seen.    Tbe 

f present  course  of  agriculture,  which  is  but  care- 
essly  practised,  comprises  nearly  tbe  same  kinds 
of  grain  which  are  grown  in  Eigypt.  Fields  are 
seen  covered  with  the  dhurah,  or  Ilolchus 
sorghum.  Maize,  spelt,  and  barley  thrive  every- 
where ;  and  rice  is  produced  on  the  Upper  Jordan 
and  the  marshy  borders  of  the  lake  Merom.  Upon 
the  Jordan,  near  Jacob's  bridge,  may  be  seen  fine 
tail  specimens  of  the  papyrus  reed.  Of  pulse  the 
inhabitants  grow  the  chick  pea,  the  blue  chickling 
veteb,  the  Egyptian  bean,  the  kidney  bean,  the 
gilboH  (Lathy  rus  sativus),  together  with  the  lentil, 
and  the  grey  or  field  pea.  Of  esculent  vegetables, 
the  produce  of  the  various  species  of  hibiscus  are 
much  liked  and  cultivated.  In  some  places  the 
Christian  inhabitants  or  Franks  are  endeavouring 
to  introduce  the  potato.  In  the  garden  of  the 
monasteries  the  artichoke  is  very  common :  in 
roost  districts,  as  about  Nabulus  (Shechem),  the 
water-melon  and  cucumber  are  very  common. 
Hemp  is  more  generally  grown  in  Palestine 
than  flax ;  and  in  &vourable  localities  cotton  is 
cultivated,  and  also  madder  for  dyeing. 

Herds  of  black  cattle  are  now  but  rarely  seen 
in  Palestine.  The  ox  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem  is  small  and  unsightly,  and  beef  or 
veal  is  but  rarely  eaten.  But  in  the  northern 
parts  of  tbe  country  the  ox  thrives  better  and  is 
more  frequently  seen.  The  bufiiilo  thrives  npon 
the  coast,  and  is  there  equal  in  size  and  strength 
to  the  buffalo  of  Egypt  Sheep  and  goats  are 
still  seen  in  great  numliers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country:  their  flesh  and  milk  serve  for  daily 
food,  and  their  wool  and  hair  for  clothing.  The 
common  sort  of  sheep  in  Palestine  manifest  the 
tendency  to  form  a  fat  and  large  tail.  The  long- 
eared  Syrian  goat  is  furnished  with  hair  of  con- 
siderable fineness,  but  seemingly  not  so  fine  as 
that  of  the  same  species  of  goat  in  A»ia  Minor. 
Of  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  Schubert  saw  only 
the  female  of  the  fallow-deer;  but  several  species 
of  antelopes  are  met  with  in  the  country. 

Camels  are  not  reared  to  any  extent  worth 
mentioning.  Palestine  cannot  boast  of  its  native 
breed  of  horses,  although  fine  animals  of  beautiful 
shape,  and  apparently  of  high  Arabian  race,  are 
not  unfrequently  seen.  The  ass  of  the  country 
scarcely  takes  higher  relative  rank  than  the 
horse ;  asses  and  mules  are  still,  however,  much 
used  for  riding,  as  they  afford  a  means  of  loco- 
motion well  fuited  to  the  difllcnll  mountain  paths 
of  tbe  ^i^ntrv.  Boars  are  very  often  obrarved 
npon  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Lesser  Hermon,  as 
well  as  on  the  woody  slopes  of  Mount  Carmel. 
Among  indiicenous  animals  of  the  genus  j«/ia,  we 
may  name  the  common  panther,  which  is  found 
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among  the  moantains  of  central  Palestine ;  and 
in  the  genus  cants  there  is  the  small  Abul  Hhoa- 
sei/tiy  or  Canis  famelicus,  and  a  kind  of  large  fox 
(Canis  Syriacus).  In  addition  to  these  is  the 
jackal,  which  is  very  injarioos  to  the  flockf. 
The  hyoena  is  found  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  in  the  mountains  around  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  but  is  also  occasionally  seen  in  other 
districts  of  Palestine.  Bears  are  said  to  be  found 
in  the  Anti-Libanus,  not  far  from  Damascus.  A 
hedgehog,  procured  near  Bethlehem,  was  found 
to  resemble  the  common  European  animal,  and 
not  to  be  the  long-eared  Egyptian  species.  The 
hare  is  the  same  as- the  Arabian.  The  porcu- 
pine is  frequently  found  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks. 

Among  the  larger  birds  of  prey  the  common 
vulture  and  the  kite  are  oftenest  seen.  The 
native  wild  dove  differs  not  perceptibly  from  our 
own  species,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the 
shrikes,  crows,  rollers,  and  other  species  found  in 
Palestine. 

Tortoises  are  not  uncommon.  Serpents  are 
rare,  and  none  of  those  which  have  been  observed 
are  poisonous.  The  Janthina  fragilis,  which 
yields  the  common  purple  d^e,  has  been  noticed 
near  the  coast  Among  the  insects  the  bee  is  the 
most  conspicuous.  Mosquitoes  are  somewhat 
troublesome.  Beetles  are  abundant,  and  of  various 
species. 

PALM.    [Weiohts  and  Measures.] 

PALM-TREE.  The  family  of  palms  is  cha- 
racteristic of  tropical  countries,  and  but  few  of 
them  extend  into  northern  latitudes.  In  the  old 
world,  the  species  P.  dactylifera^  genus  Phoenix, 
is  that  found  farthest  north.  It  spreads  along 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  across  to 
Palmyra  and  the  Syrian  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  has  been  introduced  into  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  thrives  well  at  Malaga ;  and  is  also 
cultivated  at  Bordaghiere  in  the  south  of  France, 
ohiefly  on  account  of  its  leaves,  which  are  sold  at 
two  periods  of  the  year,  in  Spring  for  Palm  Sun- 
day, and  again  at  the  Jewish  Passover. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  palm-tree  are  such  that 
they  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
writers  of  any  country  where  it  is  indigenous, 
and  especially  from  its  being  an  indication  of  the 
vicinity  of  water  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
desert  country.  Its  roote,  though  not  penetrat- 
ing very  deep,  or  spreading  very  wide,  yet  sup- 
port a  stem  of  considerable  height,  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  uniformity  of  thickness  through- 
out The  centre  of  this  lofty  stem,  instead  of 
being  the  hardest  part,  as  in  other  trees,  is  soft 
and  spongy,  and  the  bundles  of  woody  fibres 
successively  produced  in  the  interior  are  regu- 
larly pushed  outwards,  until  the  outer  part  be- 
comes the  most  dense  and  hard,  and  is  hence 
most  fitted  to  answer  tlie  nurposes  of  wood.  The 
outside,  though  devoid  of  branches,  is  marked 
with  a  number  of  protuberances,  which  are  the 
points  of  insertion  of  former  leaves.  These  are 
from  four  to  six  and  eight  feet  in  length,  ranged 
in  a  bunch  round  the  top  of  the  stem,  the  younger 
and  softer  being  in  the  centre,  and  the  older  and 
outer  series  hanging  down.  They  are  employed 
for  covering  the  roofs  or  sides  of  hoflKs,  for 
fences,  frame-work,  mats,  and  baskets.  The 
male  and  female  flowers  being  on  different  trees, 
the  latter  require  to  be  fecundated  by  the  pollen 
of  the  former  before  the  fhiit  can  ripen.    The 
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tender  part  of  the  spatha  of  the  flowers  belDff 
pierced,  a  bland  and  sweet'jnice  exudes,  whicn 
being  evaporated,  yield  sugar,  and  is  no  doubt 
what  is  alluded  to  iu  some  passages  of  Scripture : 
if  it  be  fermented  and  distilled  a  strong  spirit  or 
arak  is  yielded.  The  fruit,  however,  which  is 
ye^y  produced  in  numerous  clusters  and  in  the 
utmost  abundance,  is  its  chief  value ;  for  whole 
tribes  of  Arabs  and  Africans  find  their  chief  sus- 
tenance in  the  date,  of  which  even  the  stony 
seeds,  being  ground  down,  yield  nourishment  to 
the  camel  of  the  desert 


273.    [1.  Closter  of  dates;  2.  flower;  8.  a  date;  4.  aee- 

tionofthesame.] 

The  palm-tree  is  first  mentioned  in  Exod.  xv. 
27,  when  the  Israelites  encamped  at  Elim,  where 
there  were  twelve  wells  and  threescore  and  ten 
palm-trees.  In  the  present  day  Wady  Ghorendel 
18  found  the  largest  of  the  torrent  beds  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Sinai  peninsula,  and  is  a  valley 
full  of  date-trees,  tamarisks,  &c.  Jericho  was 
called  the  City  of  Palm-Trees,  no  doubt  from 
the  locality  being  favourable  to  their  growth. 
Mariti  and  Shaw  describe  them  as  still  existing 
there,  though  in  diminished  numbers.  The  palm- 
tree  was  considered  characteristic  of  Judsa,  not 
so  much  probably  because  it  was  more  abundant 
there  than  in  other  countries,  but  because  that 
was  the  first  country  where  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  would  meet  with  it  in  proceeding  south- 
ward. Hence  the  coins  of  the  Roman  conqu<;rors 
of  Judaea  have  inscribed  on  them  a  weeping 
female  sitting  under  a  palm-tree,  with  the  in- 
scription *  Judflia  capta/ 

PALSY.    [Diseases.] 

PAMPHYL'IA,  a  province  in  the  southern 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  having  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  south,  Ciiicia  on  the  east,  Pisidia  on  the 
north,  and  Lycia  on  the  west  It  was  nearly 
opposite  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  and  the  sea  be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  island  is  called  in  Acts 
the  sea  of  Pamphylia.  The  chief  cities  of  this 
province  were  Perga  and  Attalia.  Christianity 
was  probably  first  preached  in  this  country  by 
some  of  the  Jewish  proselytes  who  were  converted 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10,  15,  38).  It 
was  afterwards  visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas 
(Acts  xiii.  13). 

PAN'NAG  occurs  only  once  in  Scripture,  but 
so  much  uncertainty  exists  respecting  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  that  in  many  translations,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Authorized  English  Versiao*  the 
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original  ii  retained.  *  Thos  in  tbe  acooont  of  the 
commerce  of  Tyre,  it  is  etated  in  Ezek.  xxTii. 
1 7,  *  Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel,  they  were  thy 
merchants;  they  traded  in  thy  markets  wheat 
of  Minnith,  and  Pannaa,  and  oil,  and  honey,  and 
balm  *  (tzeri,  translated  also  roiin  in  the  margin 
of  the  English  Bible).  From  the  context  it  is 
evident  that  wheat,  oil,  and  honey,  were  conveyed 
by  Judah  and  Israel,  that  is,  the  products  of  their 
country  as  an  agricultural  people,  as  articles  of 
traffic  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
Tyre,  who,  it  is  certain,  must,  from  their  insular 
position,  have  obtained  their  chief  articles  of 
diet  from  the  neighbouring  land  of  Syria.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  pannag  and  tteri,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been,  were  the  produce  of 
Palestine,  or  at  least  of  Syria.  Some  have  con- 
sidered panncuf  to  indicate  halaam^  others  cassia, 
and  some  again  noeetmeats.  The  Syrian  version 
renders  it  by  a  word  which  signifies  millet  The 
variety  and  conflicting  character  of  these  inter- 
pretations are  a  sufficient  proof  that  pcuinag  must 
still  be  considered  undetermined. 

PAPER,  PAPYKUS.    [Wbitino.] 

PATHOS,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  governor.  That  officer,  when  Paul 
visited  the  place,  was  named  Sergius  Paulus, 
who  was  converted  through  the  preachinc  of  the 
apostle  and  the  miracle  performed  on  Elymas 
(Acts  xiii.  6-11).  Paphos  was  celebrated  for  a 
temple  of  Venus,  whose  in&mous  rites  were  still 
practised  here  400  years  afterwards,  notwith- 
standing the  success  of  Paul,  Barnabas,  and 
others,  in  preaching  the  Gospel.  Paphos  is  now 
a  poor  and  inconsiderable  place,  but  gives  its 
name  to  a  Greek  bishopric. 

PARABLE.  The  word  parable  denotes  I.  an 
obscure  or  enigmatical  saying,  e.  g,  Ps.  xlix.  4 ; 
Ixxviii.  2. 

2.  It  denotes  a  fictitious  narrative,  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  truth  in  a  less  offensive 
or  more  engaging  form  than  that  of  direct  asser- 
tion. Of  this  sort  is  the  parable  by  which  Nathan 
reproved  David  (2  Sam.  xii.  2, 3).  To  this  class 
also  belong  the  parables  of  Christ  3.  Any  dis- 
course expressed  in  figurative,  poetical,  or  highly 
ornamented  diction  is  called  a  parable.  Thus  it 
is  said.  'Balaam  took  up  his  parable*  (Num. 
xxiii.  7) ;  and,  *  Job  continued  his  parable  *  (Job 
xxvii.  1). 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  seems  to  have 
a  more  restricted  signification,  being  generally 
employed  in  the  second  sense  mentioned  above, 
viz.,  to  denote  a  fictitious  narrative,  under  which 
is  veiled  some  important  truth.  Another  mean- 
ing which  the  word  occasionally  bears  in  the 
New  Testament  is  that  of  a  type  or  emblem^  as  in 
Heb.  ix.  9,  where  the  original  word  is  rendered 
in  our  version^^r«. 

The  excellence  of  a  parable  depends  on  the 
propriety  and  force  of  the  comparison  on  which 
It  is  founded ;  on  the  general  fitness  and  harmony 
of  its  |»arts ;  on  the  obviousness  of  its  main  scope 
or  design ;  on  the  beauty  and  conciseness  of  the 
style  in  which  it  is  expressed ;  and  on  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  circumstances  and  capacities  of  the 
hearers.  If  the  illustration  is  drawn  from  an 
object  obscure  or  little  known,  it  will  throw  no 
light  on  the  point  to  be  illustrated.  If  the  resem- 
olanoe  is  forced  and  inobvious^  the  mind  is  per- 
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plexed  and  disappointed  in  seeking  for  it  We 
must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  insist  on  too 
minute  Sf  correspondence  of  the  objects  compared. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  resemblance  will 
hold  good  in  every  prticular ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
if  the  agreement  exists  in  those  points  on  which 
the  main  scope  of  the  parable  depends. 

If  we  test  the  parables  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
the  rules  above  laid  down,  we  shall  not  find  them 
wanting  in  any  excellence  belonging  to  this 
species  of  composition.  What  can  be  more  for- 
cible, more  persuasive,  and  more  beautiful  than  the 
parables  of  Jotham  (Judg.  ix,  7-16),  of  Nathan 
(2  Sam,  xii.  1-14),  of  Isaiah  (v.  1-5),  and  of 
Ezekiel  (xix.  1-9)  ? 

But  the  parables  uttered  by  our  Saviour  claim 
pre-eminence  over  all  others  on  account  of  their 
number,  variety,  appositeness,  and  beauty.  In- 
deed it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  mode  of 
instruction  better  fitted  to  engage  the  attention, 
interest  the  feelings,  and  impress  the  conscience, 
than  that  which  our  Lord  adopted.  Among  its 
advantages  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 
1.  It  secured  the  attention  of  multitudes  who 
would  not  have  listened  to  truth  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  abstract  propositions. 

2.  This  mode  of  teaching  was  one  with  whidk 
the  Jews  were  familiar  and  for  which  they  enter- 
tained a  preference. 

3.  Some  truths  whicn,  if  openly  stated,  would 
have  been  opposed  by  a  barrier  of  prejudice,  were 
in  this  way  insinuated,  as  it  were,  into  men's 
minds,  and  secured  their  assent  unawares. 

4.  The  parabolic  style  was  well  adapted  to 
conceal  Christ's  meaning  from  those  who,  through 
obstinacy  and  perverseness,  were  indisposed  to 
receive  it  This  is  the  meaning  of  Isaiah  in  the 
passage  quoted  in  Matt,  xiil  13,  Not  that  the 
truth  was  ever  hidden  firom  those  who  sincerely 
sought  to  know  it;  but  it  was  wrapped  in  just 
enough  of  obscurity  to  veil  it  from  those  who 
*had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness,'  and  who 
would  'not  come  to  the  light  lest  their  deeds 
Fhould  be  reproved.'  In  accordance  with  strict 
justice,  such  were  '  given  up  to  strong  delusions, 
that  they  might  believe  a  lie'  *  With  the  vpriahi 
man  thou  wiU  show  thuself  upright ;  with  tnejro' 
ward  thou  wilt  show  thyself  Jrotoard* 

The  scope  or  design  of  Christ's  parables  is 
sometimes  to  be  fathered  from  his  own  express 
declaration,  as  in  Luke  xii.  16-20;  xiv.  11 ;  xvL 
9.  In  other  cases  it  must  be  sought  by  consider- 
ing the  context,  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  spoken,  and  the  features  of  the  narrative 
itself,  i. «.  the  /i7era/  sense.  For  the  right  under- 
standing of  this,  an  acquaintance  with  the  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  with  the  productions  of  their 
country,  and  with  the  events  of  their  history,  is 
often  desirable.  Most  of  our  Lord's  parables, 
however,  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  their  main 
scope,  and  are  so  simple  and  perspicuous  that  *  he 
who  runs  may  read,  '  if  there  be  first  a  willing 
mind.'  To  those  more  difficult  of  comprehension, 
more  thought  and  study  should  be  given,  agree- 
ably to  the  admonition  prefixed  to  some  of  them 
by  our  Lord  himself^  'Whoso  heareth,  let  him 
understand.' 

PAR'ADISE,  the  term  which  by  long  and  ex- 
tensive use  has*  been  emploved  to  designate  the 
Garden  rf  Eden^  the  first  awelling-place  of  hu- 
man beings.    The  word  was  used  by  Xenophoq 
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and  Platarch  to  signify  an  extensive  plot  of 
ground,  enclosed  with  a  strong  fence  or  wall, 
aboanding  in  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and  garden 
culture,  and  in  which  choice  animals  were  kept 
^  in  different  ways  of  restraint  or  freedom,  accord- 
ing as  they  were  ferocious  or  peaceable ;  thus 
answering  vei7  closely  to  our  English  word  park, 
with  the  addition  of  gardetu,  a  menagerie,  and  an 
aviarjf. 

From  its  original  meaning  the  term  came  by 
degrees  to  be  employed  as  a  metaphor  for  the 
abstract  idea  of  exquisite  delight,  and  then  was 
transferred  still  higher  to  denote  the  happiness  of 
the  righteous  in  the  future  state.  The  origin  of 
this  application  must  be  assigned  to  the  Jews  of 
the  middle  period  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  The  Talmudical  writings  contain 
Arequent  references  to  Paradise  as  the  immortal 
heaven,  to  which  the  spirits  of  the  just  are  ad- 
mitted immediately  upon  the  liberation  from  the 
body. 

Hence  we  see  that  it  was  in  the  acceptation  of 
the  current  Jewish  phraseology  that  the  expres- 
sion was  used  by  our  Lord  and  the  apostles: 

*  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in   Paradise;' 

*  He  was  caught  up  into  Paradise ;'  *  The  tree  of 
life,  which  is  in  the  Paradise  of  my  God '  (Luke 
xxiii.  43;  2  Or.  xii.  4;  Rev.  ii.  7). 

Eden  is  the  most  ancient  and  yenerable  name 
in  geography,  the  name  of  the  first  district  of  the 
earth's  sur&ce  of  which  human  beings  could 
have  any  knowledge. 

All  that  we  know  of  it  goes  to  show  that  Eden 
was  a  tract  of  country ;  and  that  in  the  most  eli- 
gible part  of  it  was  the  Paradise,  the  garden  of 
all  delights,  in  which  the  Creator  was  pleased  to 
..place  his  new  and  pre-eminent  creature,  with  the 
inferior  beings  for  his  sustenance  and  solace. 

Upon  the  Question  of  the  exact  geographical 
position  of  Eden,  dissertations  innumeraole  have 
been  written.  Many  authors  have  given  descrip- 
tive lists  of  them,  with  arguments  for  and  a^inst 
each.  But  we  more  than  doubt  the  possibility  of 
finding  any  locality  that  will  answer  to  all  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  That  Phrat  is  the 
Euphrates,  and  Hiddekel  the  Tij^ris,  is  agreed, 
with  scarcely  an  exception ;  but  in  determining 
the  two  other*  rivers,  great  diversity  of  opinion 
exists;  and,  to  our  apprehension,  satisfaction  is 
and  must  remain  unattainable,  from  the  impossi> 
bility  of  making  the  evidence  to  cohere  in  ail  its 
parts.  It  has  been  remarked  that  this  difficulty 
might  have  been  expected,  and  is  obviously  pro- 
bable, from  the  geological  changes  that  ma^  have 
taken  place,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the 
deluge.  This  remark  would  not  be  applicable, 
to  the  extent  that  is  necessary  for  the  argument, 
except  upon  the  supposition  before  mentioned, 
that  the  earlier  parts  of  the  book  of  Genesis  con- 
sist of  primeval  documents,  even  antediluvian, 
and  that  this  is  one  of  them.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  since  the  deluge  the  face  of  the  country 
cannot  have  undergone  any  change  approaching 
to  what  the  hypothesis  of  a  postdiluvian  composi- 
tion would  require.  But  we  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  principal  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  deluge,  the  *  breaking  up  of  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep,'  was  a  subsidence  of  a  large 
part  or  parts  of  the  land  between  the  inhabited 
ti*act  (which  we  humbly  venture  to  place  in  E. 
long,  trom  Greenwich,  30"^  to  90°,  and  N.  lat  25"* 
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to  40^  and  the  sea  which  lay  to  the  south ;  or  an 
elevation  of  the  bed  of  that  sea.  Either  of  these 
occurrences,  produced  by  volcanic  causes,  or  both 
of  them  conjointly  or  successively,  would  be  ade- 1 
quate  to  the  production  of  the  awful  deluge,  and ' 
the  return  of  the  waters  would  be  effected  by  an  > 
elevation  of  some  part  of  the  district  which  had 
been  submerged;  and  that  part  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  charged  with  animal  remains.  Now 
the  recent  geological  researches  of  Dr.  Falconer  1 
and  Capt.  Cautley  have  brought  to  light  bones, ' 
more  or  less  mineralized,  of  the  gir&e  in  the ! 
Sewalik  range  of  hills,  which  seems  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Himalaya,  westward  of  the  river 
Jumua.  But  the  giraffe  is  not  an  animal  that 
can  live  in  a  mountainous  region,  or  even  on  the 
skirts  of  such  a  region ;  its  subsistence  and  its  I 
safety  require  *an  opeu  country  and  broad  plains 
to  roam  over.'  The  present  position,  therefore, ' 
of  these  fossil  remains,  lodged  in  ravines  and 
vales  among  the  peaks,  at  vast  elevations,  leads  i 
to  the  supposition  of  a  kte  elevation  of  extensive ! 
plains.  I 

Thus  we  seem  to  have  a  middle  course  painted 
out  between  the  two  extremes ;  the  one,  tnat  by 
the  deluge,  the  ocean  and  the  land  were  made  to , 
exchange  places  for  permanency ;  the  other,  that  I 
very  little  alteration  was  produced  in  the  con- 
figuration of  the  earth's  surface.  Indeed,  such  ' 
alteration  might  not  be  considerable  in  places ' 
very  distant  from  the  focus  of  elevation ;  hut  near 
that  central  district  it  could  not  but  be  very  great ' 
An  alteration  of  level,  five  hundred  times  less ! 
than  that  effected  by  the  upthrow  of  the  Hima-  ' 
la^as,  would  change  the  beos  of  many  rivers,  and 
quite  obliterate  others.  ' 

From  all  we  can  learn,  then,  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  tract  of  country, . 
the  finest  imaginable,  lying  probably  between  the 
33rd  and  the  37th  degree  of  N.  latitude,  of  such 
moderate  elevation,  and  so  adjusted,  with  respect 
to  mountain  ranges  and  water-sheds  and  forests, 
as  to  preserve  the  most  agreeable  and  salubrious  i 
conditions  of  temperature  and  all  atmospheric  | 
changes.    Its  surface  must  therefore  have  been 
constantly  diversified  by  hill  and  plain.    From  I 
its  hill-sides,  between  the  croppings  out  of  their  ! 
strata,  springs  trickled  out,  whose  streamlets,  join- 
ing in  their  courses,  formed  at  the  bottom  small 
rivers,    which  again    receivins   other   streams 
(which  had  in  the  same  way  no  wed  down  from  ; 
the  higher  grounds),  became,  in  the  bottom  of 
every  valley,  a  more  considerable  river.    These 
vallej^s  inosculated,  as  must  consequently  their 
contained  streams ;  wider  valleys  or  larger  plains 
appeared ;  the  river  of  each  united  itself  with  that  , 
of  its  next  neighbour ;  others  contributed  their  ' ' 
waters  as  the  augmenting  stream  proceeded ;  and  , 
finally  it  quitted  the  land  of  Eden,  to  continue  its  \ 
course  to  some  sea,  or  to  lose  its  waters  by  theevn- 
poratiou  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  absorption  of 
the  sandy  desert    In  the  finest  part  of  this  land  of 
Eden,  the  Creator  had  formed  an  enclosure,  pro- 
bably by  rocks  and  forests  and  rivers,  and  nad 
filled  it  with  every  product  of  nature  conducive 
to  use  and  happiness.    Due  mcnsture,  of  both  the 
ground  and  the  air,  was  preserved  by  the  stream- 
lets from  the  nearest  hills,  and  the  rivulets  from 
the  more  distant ;  and  such  streamlets  and  rivu- 
lets, collected  according  to  the  levels  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  ('it  proceeded  firom  Eden'} 
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flowed  off  afterwards  in  four  larger  streams,  each 
of  which  thus  became  the  source  of  a  great  riyer. 

With  regard  to  its  locality,  after  the  explica- 
tion we  have  giTen  it  may  seem  the  most  suitable 
to  look  for  the  site  of  Paradise  on  the  south  of 
Armenia.  From  this  opinion  few,  we  think,  will 
dissent. 

PA'RAN,  a  name  which  seems  to  be  applied  in 
Scripture  to  the  whole  of  the  desert  region  (extend- 
ing from  the  frontiers  of  Judah  to  the  borders  of 
Sinai.  The  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of 
Wady  Feiran,  a  valley  of  the  lower  Sinai, 
through  which  lay  the  road  which  appears  to 
have  been  taken  by  the  Israelites  in  their  march 
to  the  upper  region.  In  this  vi^ley  there  are  ruins 
of  a  town,  and  indeed  of  more  than  one,  with 
towers,  aqueducts,  and  sepulchral  excavations; 
and  here  Ruppell  fouud  the  remains  of  a  church, 
which  he  assigns  to  the  fifth  century.  This  was 
the  Pharan  or  Faran  which  had  a  Christian  po- 
pulation, and  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  so  early 

^S  AD.  400. 

PARCHMENT.    [Writing.] 

PARLOUR.    [House.] 

PA  K'M  EN  AS,  one  of  the  seven  first  deacons  of 
the  church  formed  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  5). 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him ;  but  the  Roman 
martyrologies  allege  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Trajan. 

PARTHIA,  the  country  of  the  Parthians,  men- 
tioned in  Acts  ii.  9,  as  being,  with  their  neigh- 
bours the  Medes  and  Eiamites,  present  at  Jeru- 
salem on  the  day  of  Pentecost  The  persons  re- 
ferred to  were  Jews  from  Parthia,  and  the  passage 
is  a  strong  evidence  showing  how  widely  spread 
were  members  of  the  Hebrew  family  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  The  term  originally  referred 
to  a  small  mountainous  district  lying  to  the  north- 
east of  Media.  Afterwards  it  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  great  Parthian  kinsdom,  into  which  this 
province  expanded.  Parthia  Proper,  or  Ancient 
Parthia,  lying  between  Aria  and  Hyrcania,  the 
residence  of  a  rude  and  poor  tribe,  and  traversed 
by  bare  mountains,  woods,  and  sandy  steppes, 
formed  a  part  of  the  great  Persian  monarchy, 
being  a  dependency  on  the  satrapy  of  Hyrcania. 
Its  inhabitants  were  of  Scythian  origin.  They 
formed  a  part  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  were 
found  in  that  of  the  last  Darius.  In  the  breaking 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  the  Parthians 
took  sides  with  Eumenes,  and  became  subject  to 
Antigonus  and  the  Seleucidse.  About  256  years 
l)efore  Christ  Arsaces  rose  against  the  Syro-Mace- 
donian  power,  and  commenced  a  new  dynasty  in 
his  own  person,  designated  by  the  title  of  Arsa- 
cidoj.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  Par- 
thian empire,  which  extended  itself  in  the  early 
days  of  Christianity  over  all  the  provinces  of  what 
had  been  the  Persian  kingdom,  having  the  Eu- 
phrates for  its  western  boundary,  by  which  it  was 
separated  from  the  dominions  of  Rome.  It  was 
divided  into  eighteen  provinces.  Now  at  peace, 
now  in  hitter  hostilities  with  Rome,  now  the  victor 
and  now  the  vanquished,  the  Parthians  were  never 
subjugated  by  the  Romans.  At  length  Artaxerxes 
founded  a  new-  dynasty.  Representing  himself  as 
a  descendant  of  'the  ancient  Persian  kings,  and 
calling  upon  the  Persians  to  recover  their  inde- 

?indeiice,  he  raised  a  large  army,  defeated  the 
arthiaus  in  a  great  battle,  succeeded  to  all  the 
dominions  of  the  Parthian  kings,  and  founded  the 
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new  PerRian  empire,  to  the  rulers  of  which  is 
commonly  given  the  name  of  the  Sassanida).  The 
ffovemment  of  Parthia  was  monarchical ;  but  as 
there  was  no  settled  and  recognised  line  of  suc- 
cession, rival  aspirants  were  constantly  presenting 
themselves,  which  weakened  the  country  with  in- 
ternal broils,  especially  as  the  Romans  saw  it  to 
be  their  interest  to  foster  dissensions  and  encou- 
rage rivalries,  and  led  eventually  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  dynasty  in  the  case  of  the  successful  aspirant 
Artaxerxes.  During  the  Syro-Macedonian  period 
the  Parthian  and  Jewish  history  kept  apart  in 
separate  spheres,  but  under  the  Romans  the  Par- 
thians defended  the  party  of  Antigonus  against 
Hyrcanus,  and  even  took  and  plundered  Jeru- 
salem. 

PARTRIDGE  (1  Sam.  Mfi.  20;  Jer.  xvii. 
11;  Ecclus.  xi.  31).  Late  commentators  state 
that  there  are  four  species  of  the  tetrao  (grouse) 
of  Linnaeus  abundant  in  Palestine ;  the  francolin 
(T:  francolittus),  the  katta  (T.  alchaia),  the  red- 
legged  or  Barbary  partridge  (7*.  peirosua),  and 
the  Greek  partrid^  (T.  Mjra/i/u).  In  this  now 
obsolete  classification  there  are  included  not  less 
than  three  genera,  according  to  the  more  correct 
systems  of  recent  writers,  and  not  one  strictly  a 
grouse  occurs  in  the  number,  though  the  real  T. 
Uirogallua,  or  cock  of  the  woods,  is  reported  to 
frequent  Asia  Minor  in  winter,  and  in  that  case  is 
probably  no  stranger  in  Libanus.  There  is,  how- 
ever, the  genus  Pteroclet,  of  which  the  P.  alchata 
is  the  katta,  ganga,  cata,  and  pin-tailed  grouse  of 
authors,  a  species  very  common  in  Palestine,  and 
innumerable  in  Arabia;  but  it  is  not  the  only 
one,  for  the  sand-grouse  of  Latham  (P.  arenarius) 
occurs  in  France,  Spain,  Barbary,  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  all 
round  Palestine.  P.  Arabicua,  and  probably  P. 
exMtiUj  or  the  Arabian  and  sinsed  gangas,  occur 
^equally  in  the  open  districts  of  the  south,  peopling 
*the  desert  along  with  the  ostrich.  All  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  genera  of  Tetraonida  by 
their  long  and  powerful  wings,  enabling  them  to 
reach  water,  which  they  delight  to  drink  iu 
abundance ;  and  by  this  propensity  they  of^eu  in- 
dicate to  the  thirsty  caravan  in  what  direction  to 
find  relief  They  feed  more  on  insects,  lai-va*. 
and  worms  than  on  seeds,  and  none  of  the  species 
having  a  perfect  hind  toe  that  reaches  the  ground, 
they  run  fast :  the^e  characteristics  are  of  some 
importance  iu  determining  whether  they  were 
held  to  be  really  clean  birds,  nnd  consequently 
could  be  the  selao  of  the  Israelites,  which  our  ver- 
sions have  rendered  '  quail '  [Quail  ;  Unclean 
Birds]. 

I'he  Francolin  forms  a  second  genus,  whereof 
the  common  tree-partridge  is  the  Syrian  species 
best  known,  though  most  likely  not  the  only  one 
of  that  country.  It  is  larger  than  the  ^anga ;  the 
male  is  always  provided  with  one  pair  of  spui-s 
(though  others  of  the  genus  have  two),  and  has 
the  tail  longer  than  true  partridges.  This 
species  is  valued  for  the  table,  is  of  handsome 
plumage,  and  common  from  Spain  and  France, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean,  eastward  to 
Ikngal. 

The  partridge  is  a  third  genus,  reckoning  in 
Syria  the  two  species  before  named,  both  red- 
legged  and  •furnished  with  oranse  and  black 
crescents  on  th(*  sides ;  but  the  other  markings 
differ,  and  the  Barbary  species  is  smaller  than 
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the  Greek.  They  are  inferior  in  delicacy  to  the 
common  partridge,  and  it  is  probable  that  Perdix 
ru/a,  and  the  Caspian  partridge,  both  rc^pmbling 


the  former  in  many  particulars,  are  no  strangers 
in  Syria. 

The  expostulation  of  David  with  Saul,  where 
he  says,  *The  king  of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a 
flea,  as  when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  on  the 
mountains,*  is  perrectly  natural;  for  the  red- 
legged  partridges  are  partial  to  upland  brush- 
wood, which  is  not  an  uncommon  character  cf 


the  hillf  and  mountains  of  Palestine;  and  the 
koria  sitting  on  her  eggs  and  not  hatching  them 
'Jer.  xTii.  11),  we  take  to  allude  to  the  liability 
of  the  nest  being  trodden  under  foot,  or  robbed 
by  carnivorous  animals,  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  and  interesting  manoeuvres  jof  the  parent 
birds  to  save  it  or  the  brood  ;  for  this  genus  is 
monogamous,  nestles  on  the  ^und,  and  both 
male  and  female  sit  and  anxiously  watch  over 
the  safety  of  their  young. 

PARVA'IM,  a  region  producing  the  finest  gold 
(2  Chron.  iii.  6).  There  is  very  strong  reason  to 
conclude,  with  Bochart,  that  it  is  the  same  with 
Ophir. 

1.  PASH'UR,  son  of  Immer,  a  priest,  and 
chief  overseer  of  the  Temple,  who  smote  Jeremiah 
and  pot  him  in  the  stocks  for  his  prophecies  of 
captivity  and  ruin;  on  which  the  prophet  was 
commissioned  to  declare  that  he  should  be  one  of 
those  to  go  into  exile,  and  that  he  and  all  his 
friends  should  die  in  Babylon,  an^  be  buried 
there  (Jer.  xx.  1-6). 

9.  PASHUR,  son  of  Melchiah,  a  high  officer  of 
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king  Zedekiah,  and  one  of  those  at"  whose  !» 
stance  Jeremiah  was  cast  into  prison  (Jer.  xxt 
1 ;  xxxviii.  1-6).  A  descendant  of  his  is  men- 
tioned among  the  new  colonists  of  Jerusalem  after 
the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  12). 

PASS'O  VER.  The  Passover,  like  the  sabbath 
and  other  institutions,  had  a  two-fold  reference — 
historical  and  typical.  As  a  commemorative  in- 
stitution it  was  designed  to  preserve  amongst  the 
Hebrews  a  grateful  sense  of  their  redemption 
from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  of  the  protection 
granted  to  their  first-bom  on  the  night  when  all 
the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians  were  destroyed 
(Exod.  xii.  27) ;  as  a  typical  iustitnte  its  object 
was  to  shadow  forth  the  great  facts  and  conse- 
quences of  the  Christian  Sacrifice  (1  Cor.  v.  7). 

The  word  Passover  has  three  general  accept- 
ations in  Scripture.  1st  It  denotes  the  yearly 
solemnity  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  of  Nisan  or 
A  bib,  which  was  strictly  the  Pauover  of  the 
Lamb,  fbr  on  that  day  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  roast  the  lamb  and  eat  it  in  their  own 
houses;  2nd.  It  signifies  that  yearly  festirity, 
celebrated  on  the  15th  of  Nisan,  which  may  be 
called  the  Fea*t  of  the  Pas$over  (Dent.  xvi.  2 ; 
Num.  xxviii.  16,  17) ;  Srd.  It  denotes  the  whole 
solemnity,  commencing  on  the  14th,  and  ending 
on  the  2 1st  day  of  Nisan  (hake  xxii.  1).  The 
paschal  lamb,  in  the  age  following  the  first  insti- 
tution of  the  Passover  in  E^ypt,  and  afler  the 
settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  could 
only  be  killed  by  the  priests  in  the  court  of  the 
temple  (Deut  xvi.  6-7;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  l-ll  ; 
Lev.  xvii.  3-6),  whence  the  owner  of  the  Iamb 
received  it  fh>m  the  priests,  and  *  brought  it  to 
his  house  tit  Jentmlem,  and  roasted  it,  and  ate  it 
in  the  evening ;'  and  it  was  thus  that  Christ  kept 
the  Passover,  eating  it  in  a  chamber  within 
Jerusalem  (Luke  xxii.  7-11) ;  but  the  feast  of  ■«- 
fermented  things  (Exod.  xii.  15)  the  Jews  thought 
themselves  bound  to  keep  in  every  place  in  which 
they  might  dwell,  if  they  could  not  visit  Jem-  | 
salem.  As,  however,  ttom  the  evening  of  the  1 4th 
to  the  21st  day  of  Abib  or  Nisan  (April),  all  fer- 
ment was  banished  tnm  the  habitations  of  the 
Hebrews,  both  institutions  thus  received  a  com- 
mon name  (1  Cor.  v.  5,  7,  8,  13). 

On  the  10th  of  the  month  Abib,  the  master  of 
a  fiimily  separated  a  ram  or  a  goat  of  a  year  old, 
withont  blemish  (Exod,  xii.  1-6;  1  Pet  i.  19), 
which  was  slain  on  the  14th  day,  bettceen  the  tvo 
evenings,  befbre  the  altar  (Deut  xvi.  2,  5,  6).* 


♦  The  Jewish  day  had  twelve  hours  (John  xi. 
9),  counting  from  sunrise,  about  six  of  the  clock 
of  our  time.    The  ninth  hour  (or  three  in  the 
afternoon)  was  the  hour  of  prayer,  when  they 
went  into  the  temple,  at  the  daily  evening  sacri- 
fice (Acts  iii.  1).    This  was  the  ordinary  time  fbr 
the  Passover,  as  appears  from  the  Babylonian  , 
Talmud.   *  The  daily  evening  sacrifice  was  killed 
at  the  eighth  hour  and  a-half,  and  it  was  offered  , 
up  at  the  ninth  hour  and  a-half.  In  the  evening  of ! 
the  Passover  it  was  killed  at  the  seventh  hoar  and  | 
a  half,  and  offered  at  the  eighth  hour  and  a-half/  j 
Thus  in  the  evening  of  times  (Heb.  i.  2;  1  Pet  i.  I 
19,  20),  or  laM  dayst  about  the  same  hour  of  the  | 
day  when  the  paschal  lamb  was  oQered  in  the  - 
temple,  did  Christ  die  on  Calvary,  so  that  the 
spbstance  and  the  shadow  corresponded  (Hark  ! 
XV.  25-33). 
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Oridnally  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  posts 
of  Sie  door  (Exod.  xii.  7),  but  afterwards  the 
priests  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
altar  (comp.  Deut.  vi.  9 ;  I  Pet  i.  2;  Heb.  \Ui. 
Hi',  ix.  13,  14).  The  ram  or  kid  was  roasted  id- 
an  oven  whole,  with  two  spits  made  of  pome- 
granate wood  thrust  through  it,  the  one  length- 
wise, the  other  transversely  (crossing  the  longi- 
tudinal one  near  the  fore-legs),  thus  forming  a 
cross.  Thus  roasted  with  fire,  as  an  emblem  of 
purification,  it  was  served  up  with  a  bitter  salad 
unpickled,  indicative  of  the  bitterness  of  their 
bondage  in  Egypt,  and  with  the  flesh  of  the  other 
sacrifices  (DeuL  xvi.  2-6).  What  of  the  flesh  re- 
mained uneaten  was  to  be  consumed  with  fire, 
lest  it  should  aee  corruption  (comp.  Exod.  xii. 
10;  Ps.xvL  10;  Acts  ii.  27).  Not  fewer  than 
ten,  nor  more  than  twenty  persons,  were  admitted 
to  this  sacred  solemnity.  At  its  first  observance 
the  Hebrews  ate  the  Passover  with  loins  girt 
about,  sandals  on  their  feet,  staves  in  their  hands, 
and  in  haste,  like  travellers  equipped  and  pre- 
pared for  immediate  departure  (Exod.  xii.  11); 
but  subsequently  Iftie  usual  mode  of  reclining  was 
adopted  in  token  of  rest  and  security  (John  xiii.  23). 

PASTURAGE.  In  the  first  period  of  their 
history  the  Hebrews  led  an  unsettled  nastoral 
life,  such  as  we  still  find  among  manj  Oriental 
tribes.  *  One  great  object  %f  the  Mosaical  polity 
was  to  turn  them  from  this  condition  into  that  of 
fixed  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Pasturage  was, 
however,  only  discouraged  as  a  condition  of  life 
unfriendly  to  settled  habits  and  institations,  and 
not  as  a  pursuit  connected  with  agriculture. 
Hence,  although  in  later  times  the  principal  at- 
tention of  the  Hebrews  was  given  to  agriculture, 
the  tending  of  sheep  and  cattle  was  not  at  any 
time  neglected. 

The  shepherds  who  move  about  with  their 
flocks  from  one  pasture-ground  to  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  demands  of  the  season,  the  state  of 
the  herbage,  and  the  supply  of  water,  are  called 
nomades—thsii  is,  not  merely  shepherds,  but  wan- 
dering shepherds.  They  feed  their  flocks  on  the 
'  commons,'  or  the  deserts  and  wildernesses,  which 
no  settied  or  cultivating  people  have  appropriated. 
At  first,  no  pastoral  tribe  can  have  any  particular 
proper^  in  such  tracts  of  ground  in  preference  to 
another  tribe ;  but,  in  the  end,  a  particular  tract 
becomes  appropriated  to  some  one  tribe,  or  section 
of  a  tribe,  either  from  long  occupation,  or  from 
digging  wells  therein.  According  to  the  ideas  of 
tht;  East,  the  digging  of  a  well  is  so  meritorious 
an  act,  that  he  who  performs  it  acquires  a  property 
in  the  waste-lands  around.  In  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs,  Palestine  was  but  thinly  peopled  by 
the  Cauaanites,  and  offered  many  such  tracts  of 
unappropriated  grounds  fit  for  pasturage.  In 
these  they  fed  their  flocks,  without  establishing 
any  exclusive  claims  to  the  soil,  until  thev  pro- 
ceeded to  dig  wells,  which,  being  considerea  as  an 
act  of  appropriation,  was  opposed  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  (Gen.  xxi.  25,  26).  After  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  those  Israelites  who  possessed 
larg^  flocks  and  herds  sent  them  out,  under  the 
care  of  shepherds,  into  the  '  wildernesses,'  or 
commons,  of  the  east  and  south,  where  there 
are  rich  and  juicy  pasturages  during  the  moist 
seasons  of  the  year.  1  Sam.  xvii.  28;  xxv. 
4-15;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  29-31;  Isa.  Ixv.  10; 
Jer.  1.  39. 
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PAPARA,  a  port  of  Lyda  in  Asia  iftinor, 
where  Paul,  on  ius  voyag<»  to  Jerusalem,  changed 
his  ship  for  one  bound  tu  Phcenicia  (Acts  xxi.  I, 
2).  Patara  was  at  the  month  of  the  river  Xan- 
thus,  and  had  a  fiimous  temple  and  oracle  o' 
Apollo. 

PATH'ROS,  a  name  given  to  Egypt,  particu- 
larly Upper  Egypt,  by  Uie  prophet  Eaekiel  (ch. 
xxix.  14;  XXX.  14)  fEaypTj. 

PAT'MOS,  a  rocky  and  bare  island  of  the 
JEgean  Sea,  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference, 
and  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Sporades.  On  acoount 
of  its  stem  and  desolate  character,  the  island  was 
used,  under  the  Roman  empire,  as  a  place  of 
banishment,  which  accounts  for  the  exile  of 
John  thither  *  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus '  (Rev. 
i.  9)  [John].  He  was  here^woared  with  those 
visions  which  are  contained  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  to  which  the  place  owes  its  Scriptural  in- 
terest 

On  approaching  the  island  the  coast  is  found 
to  be  high,  and  to  consist  of  a  succession  of  capes, 
which  form  so  many  ports,  some  of  which  are 
excellent.  The  only  one  in  use  is,  however,  a 
deep  bay,  sheltered  by  high  mountains  on  ev«ry 
side  but  one,  where  it  is  protected  by  a  projecting 
cape.  The  town  attached  to  this  port  is  situated 
upon  a  high  rocky  mountain,  rising  immediately 
from  the  sea;  and  this,  witii  the  Scala  below 
upon  the  shore,  consisting  of  some  shops  and 
houses,  forms  the  only  inhabited  site  of  the 
island. 

Patmos  is  deficient  of  trees,  but  abounds  in 
flowering  plants  and  shrubs.  Walnuts  and  other 
fruit  trees  are  grown  in  the  orchards;  and  the 
wine  of  Patmos  is  the  strongest  and  best  fla- 
voured of  any  in  the  Greek  islands.  Maize 
and  barley  are  cultivated,  but  not  in  a  quantity 
sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for 
the  supply  of  their  own  vessels  and  others  which 
often  put  in  at  the  great  harbour  for  provisions. 
The  island  now  bears  the  names  of  Patino  and 
Palmosa,  and  the  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  4000 
or  5000,  xnany  of  whom  are  emigrants  from  the 
neighbouring  continent 

PAVEMENT.    [Gabbatha.] 

PAVILION.    [Tent.I 

PAUL,  originally  Saul,  was  a  native  of  Tar- 
sus, a  city  of  Cilicia  (Acts  xxii.  3,  &c.),  and  was 
of  Jewish  descent,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Phil, 
iii.  5).  From  his  father  he  inherited  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship,  which  had  probably  hsen 
earned  by  some  of  bis  ancestry  through  services 
rendered  to  the  Roman  state.  The  supposition 
that  he  enjoyed  them  in  virtue  of  being  a  native 
of  Tarsus  is  not  well  founded.  • 

At  that  time  Tarsus  was  the  rival  of  Athens 
and  Alexandria  as  a  place  of  learning  and  philo- 
sophical research ;  but  to  what  extent  the  future 
*  AposUe  of  Uie  Gentiles '  enjoyed  tlie  advantage 
of  its  schools  we  have  no  means  of  accurately 
determining.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that 
the  mere  circumstance  of  having  spent  his  early 
years  in  such  a  city  as  Tarsus  coula  not  but  exert 
a  very  powerful  infiuence  on  the  mind  of  such  a 
man  as  Paul,  in  the  way  of  sharpening  his  facul^ 
ties,  refining  his  tastes,  and  enlarging  the  circle 
of  his  sympathies  and  affeotions. 

But  whatever  uncertainty  mav  hang  over  the 
early  studies  of  the  Apostle  in  the  department  of 
Greek  learning,  there  G»n  be  no  doubt  that,  being 
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the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  and  destined,  in  all  proba- 
bility, from  his  infancy  to  the  pursnits  of  a  doctor 
of  Jewish  law,  he  would  be  carefully  instructed 
fh>m  his  earliest  years  in  the  elements  of  Rabbi- 
nical lore.  It  is  probable  also  that  at  this  time 
he  acquired  his  skill  in  that  handicraft  trade  by 
which  i:i  later  years  he  frequently  supported 
himsii;  (Acts  xvii.  3;  1  Cor.  iv.  12,  &c.) ;  for 
it  was  a  maxim  among  the  Jews,  that  *  he  who 
does  not  teach  his  son  a  trade,  teaches  him  to 
steal.' 

At  the  proper  ase  (supposed  to  be  after  he  was 
fourteen  years  old),  the  Apostle  proceeded  to 
Jerusalem,  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the  learning 
of  the  Jews.  Here  he  became  a  student  under 
Gamaliel,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the  law,  and 
who  is  supposed  t»  \St  the  person  of  that  name  who 
is  celebrated  in  the  writings  of  the  Talmudists  as 
one  of  the  seven  teachers  to  whom  the  title  *  Rab- 
ban '  was  given.  Besides  acquaintance  with  the 
Jewish  law,  and  a  sincere  conviction  of  the 
supreme  excellence  of  Judaism,  Gamaliel  appears 
to  have  possessed  a  singularly  calm  and  judicious 
mind,  and  to  have  exercised  a  freedom  of  thought 
as  well  as  pursued  a  range  of  study  very  unlike 
what  was  common  among  the  party  to  which  he 
belonged  ^Acts  v.  34-39).  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  8ie  instructions  and  example  of  such  a 
teacher  must  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  mind  of  the  future  Apostle. 

We  now  approach  the  period  in  Paul's  history 
when  he  becomes  a  promment  figure  on  the  page 
of  the  sacred  historian,  and  when,  consequently, 
the  facts  of  his  life  can  be  more  confidently  nar- 
rated. He  is  introduced  to  our  notice  by  the 
sacred  historian  for  the  first  time  in  connection 
with  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  in  which  trans- 
action he  was,  if  not  an  assistant,  something  more 
than  a  mere  spectator.  Immediately  after  this 
event  he  is  represented  as  sharing  the  counsels  of 
the  chief  priests,  and  as  intrusted  by  them  with 
the  entire  responsibility  of  executing  their  designs 
agunst  the  followers  of  Jesus  (Acts  xxvi.  10,  12). 
For  such  a  task  he  showed  a  painful  aptitude,  and 
discharged  it  with  a  zeal  which  spared  neither 
age  nor  sex  (Acts  viii.  1-3  ;  xxvi.  10,  11).  But 
whilst  thus,  in  his  ignorance  and  unbelief,  he  was 
seeking  to  be  'injurious'  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
the  great  Author  of  Christianity  was  about  to 
make  him  a  distinguished  trophy  of  its  power,  and 
one  of  the  most  devoted  and  successful  of  its  ad- 
vocates. Whilst  journeying  to  E>amascus,  with 
a  commission  from  the  high  priest,  to  arrest  and 
bring  back  as  prisoners  to  Jerusalem  the  Chris- 
tians who  had  escaped  thither  from  the  fury  of 
their  persecutors,  and  when  he  had  almost  com- 
pleted his  journey,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a 
miraculous  vision  of  Christ,  who  addressing  him 
from  heaven,  demanded  the  reason  of  his  furious 
zeal,  in  the  remarkable  words,  *  Saul,  Saul,  why 
persecutest  thou  me  ?'  Struck  to  the  c;round  by 
the  suddenness  and  overwhelming  splendour  of 
the  vision,  and  only  able  to  ask  by  whom  it  was 
he  was  thus  addressed,  he  received  for  answer, 
*  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  thou  persecutest ; 
hot  arise,  and  go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall  be  told 
thee  what  to  do.'  Thiscommand  the  confounded 
and  now  humble  zealot  immediately  rose  to  obey, 
but  as  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  which  had  shone 
aixjund  him  had  dazzled  him  to  blindness,  he  had 
to  be  led  into  the  city  by4kit  attendants.    Here 
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he  remained  for  three  days  and  nights  in  a  i 
of  deep  mental  conflict  and  dejection,  tasting 
neither  meat  nor  drink,  until  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Ananias  appeared  at  the  command  of 
Christ  to  relieve  his  distress,  and  to  admit  him 
into  the  Christian  fraternity  by  baptizing  him 
into  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Acts  ix.  1-18). 

Immediately  on  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
Saul  seems  to  have  gone  into  Arabia,  where  be 
remained  three  years  (Gal.  i.  11-17) ;  and  where 
he,  in  all  probability,  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
meditation  and  study,  in  preparing  himself  for 
the  great  work  to  .which  he  had  been  called. 
Here  also  we  may  venture  to  suppose  he  received 
that  Gospel  which  afterwards  be  preached  *  by 
revelation '  from  Christ  (Gal.  L  12). 

Returning  from  Arabia  to  Damascus  the  Apostle 
commenced  his  public  efforts  in  the  serrice  of 
Christ,  by  boldly  advocating  in  the  synagogues 
of  the  Jews  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  venerated  as 
the  Son  of  God.  At  first  astonished,  the  Jews 
were  afterwards  fiiriouslv  incensed  at  this  change 
in  the  opinions  and  conauct  of  Saul,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  their  attempts  upon  his  liberty  and 
life,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  from 
Damascus.  This  he  effected  with  difficulty  by 
the  aid  of  the  Christians,  some  of  whom  let  him 
down  in  a  basket  fron^the  window  of  a  dwelling 
erected  upon  the  outer  wall  of  the  city  (Acts  ix. 
21,  &c.;  2  Cor.  xi.  32).  After  this  he  went  np 
to  Jerusalem  (for  the  fast  time  after  his  con- 
version), where,  on  the  testimony  of  Barnabas, 
he  was  acknowledged  as  a  Christian  brother,  and 
admitted  by  the  Aposties  to  that  place  in  their 
fraternity  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by 
Christ.  From  Jerusalem  he  was  soon  driven  by 
the  hostility  of  the  Jews ;  when,  after  visiting 
Ccesarea,  he  went  to  his  native  town  Tarsus, 
where  he  abode  several  years  (Acts  ix.  26-30). 
From  this  retreat  he  was  summoned  by  Bar- 
nabas, who,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  to  visit  the  church  at 
Antioch,  where  accessions  had  been  made  to  the  , 
number  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  from  among 
the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  finding  the 
need  of  counsel  and  co-operation  in  his  work,  ' 
went  to  Tarsus  to  procure  the  assistance  of  Saul 
(Acts  xi.  22-25).  After  residing  and  labouring 
for  a  year  in  Antioch,  these  two  distinguished 
servants  of  Christ  were  sent  up  to  Jerusalem 
with  certain  contributions  which  had  been  made 
among  the  Christians  at  Antioch,  on  behalf  of 
their  brethren  in  Judea,  who  were  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  a  dearth  (Acts  xi.  27-30).  This,  as 
commonly  received,  was  the  Apostle*ss«c»iu/ visit 
to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion. 

Having  discharged  this  commission,  they  re- 
turned to  Antioch,  accompanied  by  John  >lark, 
the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  and  were  shortiy  after- 
wards despatched  by  that  church,  in  obedience 
to  an  injunction  from  heaven,  on  a  general  mis- 
sionary tour.  In  the  course  of  this  tour,  during 
the  earlier  part  only  of  which  they  were  accom- 
panied by  Mark,  in  consequence  of  his  shrinking 
from  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  journey  and 
returning  to  Jerusalem,  they  visited  Seleucia, 
Cyprus,  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
Icouium,  Ly&tra  and  Derbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia 
(in  the  former  of  which  the  fickle  popubcc, 
though  at  first  they  had  with  difficulty  been  pre- 
vented from  offering  them  Divine  honours,  wer* 
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almost  immediately  afterwards,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Jews,  led  to  stone  the  Apostle  until  he  was 
left  for  dead) ;  and  then  they  returned  by  way  of 
Attalia,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  by  sea  to  Antioch, 
where  they  rehrarsed  to  the  church  all  that  Grod 
had  done  by  them  (Acts  xiii.-xiv.).  This  formed 
the  Apostle's ^rs/  great  missionary  tour. 

In  the  narrative  of  this  journey,  given  by 
Luke,  the  historian,  without  assigning  any  reason 
for  so  doing,  drops  tlie  name  SauU  and  adopts 
that  of  Paul,  in  designating  the  Apostle.  It  is 
probable  from  this,  that  it  was  during  this  journey 
that  the  Apostle  s  change  of  name  actually  took 
place.  What  led  to  that  change  we  can  only 
conjecture ;  and  of  conjectures  on  this  point  there 
has  t)een  no  lack.  The  most  probable  opinion  is, 
that  as  the  Romans  and  Greeks  were  in  the  habit 
of  softening  the  Hebrew  names  in  pronunciation, 
and  accommodating  their  form  to  that  of  the 
Latin  or  Greek,  they  substituted  Paul  for  Saul, 
and  the  Aposile  henceforward  adopted  the  sub- 
stituted name  as  his  usual  designation. 

Not  long  after  Paul  and  mmabas  had  re- 
turned to  Antioch,  they  were  deputed  by  the 
church  there  again  to  visit  Jerusalem,  to  consult 
the  Apostles  and  elders  upon  the  question,  which 
certain  members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  had 
raised  in  that  at  Antioch,  whether  converts  from 
heathenism  required  to  be  circumcised,  and  so 
become  Jews  lefore  they  could  be  saved  ?  The 
Apostle  on  this  occasion  visited  Jerusalem  for 
the  third  time  after  his  conversion ;  and  after  the 
que&tiou  had  been  settled  by  the  parties  in  that 
city  with  whom  the  power  to  do  so  lay,  he  and 
bis  companion  returned  to  Antioch.  After  re- 
storing peace  to  the  church  there,  Paul  proposed 
to  Barnabas  to  undertake  another  missionary 
tour,  to  which  the  latter  cordially  assented  ;  but, 
unhappily,  on  the  very  eve  of  their  departure  a 
contention  arose  between  them,  in  consequence  of 
Bamalias  being  determined  to  take  with  them  his 
nephew  John  Mark ;  and  Paul  being  equally  de- 
termined that  one,  who  had  on  a  former  occasion 
ingloriousl^  deserted  them,  should  not  again  be 
employed  in  the  work.  Unable  to  come  to  an 
agreement  on  this  point,  they  separated;  and 
Paul,  accompanied  by  Silas,  commenced  his  se- 
cond missionary  journey,  in  the  course  of  which, 
after  passing  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  he  re- 
visited Lystra  and  Derbe.  At  the  former  of  these 
places  he  found  Timothy,  whom  he  associated 
with  Silas,  as  the  companion  of  his  further  tra- 
vels, after  he  had  been  ordained  by  the  Apostle 
and  the  presbytery  of  the  church  of  which  he 
was  n  member  (1  Tim.  iv.  14).  Paul  then  passed 
through  the  regions  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and 
avoidmg  Asia,  strictly  so  called,  and  Biihynia, 
he  came  with  bis  companions  by  way  of  Mysia  to 
Troas,  on  the  borders  of  the  Hellespont.  Hence 
they  crossed  to  Samothrucia,  and  th.nce  to  Nea- 
polls,  and  so  to  Philippi,  whither  he  had  been 
summoned  in  a  vision  by  a  man  of  Macedonia 
suying,  *  Come  over  and  help  us.'  After  some 
time  spent  in  this  city,  they  passed  through  Aui- 
phipolis  and  Apoilouia,  cities  of  Macedonia,  and 
came  to  Thessalonica,  where,  though  they  abode 
only  a  short  time,  tliey  preached  the  Gospel  with 
no  small  success.  Driven  fiom  that  city  by  the 
malice  of  the  Jews,  they  came  by  night  to  Berea, 
another  city  of  Macedonia,  where  at  first  they 
were  £ivoarably  received  by  the  Jews,  until  a 
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party  from  Thessalonica,  which  had  followed 
them,  incited  the  Bereans  against  them.  Paul, 
as  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Jews,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  leave  the  place,  and  accordingly  re- 
tired to  Athens,  where  he  determined  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy.  Whilst  resid- 
ing in  this  city,  and  observing  the  manners  and 
religious  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  his  spirit  was 
stirred  within  him,  when  he  *8aw  how  entirely 
they  were  immersed  in  idolatry  ;  and,  unable  to 
refrain,  he  commenced  in  the  synagogues  of  the 
Jews  and  in  the  market-plac«  to  hold  discussions 
with  all  whom  he  encountered.  This  led  to  his 
being  taken  to  the  Areopagus,  where,  surrounded 
by  perhaps  the  (•hrewdest,  most  polishedi  most 
acute,  most  witty,  and  most  scornful  assemblage 
that  ever  surrounded  a  preacher  of  Christianity, 
he,  with  exquisite  tact  and  ability,  exposed  the 
folly  of  their  superstitions,  and  unfolded  the  cha- 
racter and  claims  of  the  living  and  true  God. 
For  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  arresting  the 
attention  of  bis  audience,  he  commenced  by  re- 
ferring to  an  altar  in  their  city,  on  which  he  had 
read  the  inscription,  to  an  unknown  God;  and, 
applying  this  to  Jehovah,  he  proposed  to  declare 
to  them  that  Deity  whom  thus,  without  knowing 
him,  they  were  worshipping. 

On  being  rejoined  by  Timothy  (1  Thess.  iii.  1), 
and  perhaps  also  by  Silas,  the  Apostle  sent  them 
both  back  to  Macedonia,  and  went  alone  to  visit 
Corinth,  whither  they  soon  after  followed  him 
(Acts  xviii.  5).  Here  he  abode  for  a  year  and  a 
half  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  supporting  him- 
self by  his  trade  as  a  tent-maker,  in  which  he  was 
jobied  by  a  converted  Jew  of  the  name  of  Aquila, 
who,  with  his  wife  Priscilla,  had  been  expelled 
from  Rome  by  an  edict  of  the  emperor,  forbidding 
Jews  to  remain  in  that  city.  Driven  from  Co- 
rinth by  the  enmity  of  the  Jews,  he,  along  with 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  betook  himself  to  Ephesus, 
whence,  after  a  residence  of  only  a  few  days,  he 
went  up  to  Jerusalem,  being  commanded  by  God 
to  visit  that  city,  at  the  time  of  the  approaching 
passover.  His  visit  on  this  occasion — the/ourM 
since  his  conversion — was  very  brief;  and  at  the 
close  of  it  he  went  down  to  Antioch,  thereby  com- 
pleting his  second  great  apostolic  tour. 

At  Antioch  he  abode  for  some  time,  and  then, 
accompanied,  as  is  supposed,  by  Titus,  he  com- 
menced another  extensive  tour,  in  the  course  of 
which,  after  passing  thro'i^gh  Phrygia  and  Ga- 
latia, he  visited  Ephesus.  The  importance  of 
this  city,  in  relation  to  the  region  of  Hither  Asia, 
determined  him  to  remain  in  it  for  a  considerable 
time;  and  he  accordingly  continued  preaching 
the  Gospel  ther^  for  three  years,  with  occasional 
brief  periods  of  absence,  for  the  purpose  of  visits 
ing  places  in  the  vicinit}'.  With  such  success 
were  his  efforts  crowned,  that  the  gains  of  those 
who  were  interested  in  supporting  the  worship  of 
Diana,  the  tutelar  goddess  of  the  city,  began  to  be 
seriously  affected ;  and  at  the  instigation  of  one  of 
these,  by  name  Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  who  had 
enjoyed  a  lucrative  traffic  by  the  manufacture  of 
what  appear  to  have  been  miniature  representa- 
tions of  the  famous  temple  of  Diana,  a  popular 
tumult  was  excited  against  the  Apostle,  from  the 
fury  of  which  he  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by 
the  sagacity  and  tact  of  the  town-clerk,  aided  by 
others  of  the  chief  men  of  the  place,  who  appear 
to  have  been   friendly  towards  Paul.    By  this 
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oGcnrrenoe  the  Apostle's  removal  from  Epberas, 
on  which,  however,  he  had  already  determined 
(Acts  xix.  21),  was  in  all  probability  expedited ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  very  soon  after  the  tnmalt 
went  by  way  of  Troas  to  Philippi,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  resided  some  time,  and  from  whicn, 
as  his  head-quarters,  he  made  extensive  excursions 
into  the  surrounding  districts,  penetrating  even  to 
Illyricum,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
(Rora.  XV.  19).  From  Philippi  he  went  to  Co- 
rinth, where  be  resided  three  months,  and  then 
returned  to  Philippi,  having  been  frustrated  in 
his  design  of  proceeding  through  Syria  to  Jera- 
'salera  by  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  Sailing  from 
Philippi,  he  came  to  Troas,  where  he  abode  seven 
da^s;  thence  he  journeyed  on  foot  to  Assos; 
thence  he  proceeded  by  sea  to  Miletus,  where  he 
had  an  affecting  interview  with  the  elders  of  the 
church  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  17,  sq.)  ;  thence  he 
sailed  for  Syria,  and,  after  visiting  several  inter- 
mediate ports,  landed  at  Tyre ;  and  thence,  after 
a  residence  of  seven  days,  he  travelled  by  way  of 
Ptolemais  and  Cipsarea  to  Jerusalem.  This  con- 
stituted his^A  visit  to  that  city  after  his  con- 
version. 

On  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  he  had  the  morti- 
fication to  find  that,  whilst  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  the  Jews  was  unabated,  the  minds  of 
many  of  his  brother  Christians  were  alienated 
from  him  on  account  of  what  they  deemed  his  too 
lax  and  liberal  notions  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  To  obviate  these  feelings  on  their 
part,  he,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Apostle  James, 
joined  himself  to  four  persons  who  had  taken  on 
them  the  vows  of  a  Nazarite,  and  engaged  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  sacrifices  by  which  the  Mosaic 
ritual  required  that  such  should  be  absolved  from 
their  vows.  But  this  somewhat  questionable  act 
of  the  Apostle  had  no  effect  whatever  in  securing 
for  him  any  mitigation  of  the  hatred  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  the  unconverted  Jews ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  appearance  in  the  temple  so  much 
exasperated  them,  that,  before  his  vow  was  ac- 
complished, they  seized  him,  and  would  have  put 
him  to  death  had  not  Lysias,  the  commander  of 
the  Roman  cohort  in  the  adjoining  citadel,  brought 
soldiers  to  his  rescue.  Under  the  protection  of 
Lysias,  the  Apostle  addressed  the  angry  mob,  set^ 
ting  forth  the  main  circumstances  of  his  life,  and 
especially  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  his 
appointment  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles. 
Up  to  this  point  they  heard  him  patiently ;  but 
no  sooner  had  he  insinuated  that  the  Gentiles 
were  viewed  by  him  as  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
Jews,  than  all  their  feelings  of  national  bigotry 
burst  forth  in  a  tempest  of  execration  and  fury 
against  the  Apostle.  Lysias,  ignprant  of  what 
Paul  had  been  saying,  from  his  having  addressed 
the  people  in  Hebrew,  and  suspecting  from  these 
vehement  demonstrations  of  the  detestation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Jews  that  something 
flagrantly  vicious  must  have  been  committed  by 
him,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  examined,  and 
forced  by  scourging  to  confess  his  crime.  From 
this  indignity  Paul  delivered  himself  by  asserting 
his  privileges  as  a  Roman  citizen,  whom  it  was 
not  lawful  K>  bind  or  scourge.  Next  day,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Sanhedrim,  he  entered  into  a  de- 
fence of  his  conduct,  in  the  course  of  which, 
tiaving  avowed  himself  a  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  a  bodily  resurrection,  he  awakened  so  fierce  a 
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controversy  on  this  point  between  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees  in  the  council,  that  Lysias, 
f  :aring  he  might  be  torn  to  pieces  among  tliein» 
gave  orders  to  remove  him  into  the  fort    From 
a  conspiracy  into  which  above  forty  of  the  Jews 
had  entered  to  assassinate  him  he  was  delivered 
by  the  timely  interposition  of  his  nephew,  who, 
having  acquired  intelligence  of  the  plot,  intimated 
it  first  to  Paul,  and  then  to  Lysiaa.    Alarmed  at 
the  serious  appearance  which  the  nuitter  was  as- 
suming, Ljsias  determined  to  send  Paul  to  Cae- 
sarea,  where  Felix  the  procurator  was  residing, 
and  to  leave  the  affair  to  his  decision.    At  Cse- 
sarea  Paul  and  his  accusers  were  heard  by  Felix : 
but  though  the  Apostle's  defence  was  unanswer- 
able, the  procurator,  fearful  of  giving  the  Jews 
offence,  declined  pronouncing  any  decision,  and 
still  retained  Paul  in  bonds.    Some  time  after  be 
was  again  summoned  to  appear  before  Felix, 
who,  along  with  his  wife  Drusilla,  expressed  a 
desire  to  hear   him  *  concerning  the   fiiith   in 
Christ;'  and  on  this  occasion  the  faithful  and 
fearless  Apostle  discoursed  so  pointedly  on  certain 
branches  of  good  morals,  in  which  the  parties  he 
was  addressinff  were  notoriously  deficient,  that 
Felix  trembled,  and  hastily  sent  him  from  his 
presence.    Shortly  after  this  Felix  was  sacoeeded 
m  his  government  by  Porcius  Festns,  before 
whom   the  Jews  again   brought  their  charges 
against  Paul ;  and  who,  when  the  cause  came  Co 
be  heard,  showed  so  much  of  a  disposition  to 
favour  the  Jews,  that  the  Apostle  felt  hmiself  con- 
strained to  appeal  to  Cssar.    To  gratify  King 
Agrippa  and  his  wife  Bemioe,  who  had  come  to 
Cssarea  to  visit  Festns,  and  whose  curiosity  was 
excited  by  what  they  had  heard  of  Paul,  he  was 
again  called  before  the  ffovemor,  and  *  permitted 
to  speak  for  himself.'    On  this  occasion  he  reca-  , 
pitulated  the  leading  points  of  his  history,  and  ■ 
gave  such  an  account  of  his  views  and  designs, 
that  a  deep  impression  was  made  on  the  mind  of 
Agrippa  favourable  to  Christianity  and  to  the ' 
Apostle ;  so  much  so  that,  but  for  his  having  ap-  | 
pealed  to  Caesar,  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
been  set  at  liberty.    His  cause,  however,  having  | 
by  that  appeal  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  j 
emperor,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  go  to 
Rome,  and  thither  accordingly  Festus  sent  him. , 
His  voyage  was  long  and  disastrous.    Leaving 
Csesarea  when  the  season  was  already  consi- 
derably advanced,  they  coasted  along  Syria  as 
far  as  Sidon,  and  then  crossed  to  Myra,  a  port  of 
Lycia ;  thence  they  sailed  slowly  to  Cnidus ;  and 
thence,  in  consequence  of  unfavourable  winds, 
they  struck  across  to  Crete,  and  with  difficulty 
reached  a  port  on  the  southern  part  of  that  island 
called  *  The  Fair  Haven,'  near  the  town  of  Lasea. 
There  Paul  urged  the  centnrion,  under  whose 
charge  he  and   his  fellow-prisoners  had  been 
placHi,  to  winter ;  but  the  place  not  being  very 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  the  weather  pro- 
mising favourably,  this  advice  was  not  followed, 
and  they  again  set  sail,  intending  to  reach  Phoe- 
nice,  a  port  in  the  same  island,  and  there  to 
winter.     Scarcely  had  they  set  sail,  however, 
when  a  tempest  arose,  at  the  mercy  of  which  th^ 
were  driven  for  fourteen  days  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection, until  they  were  ca^t  upon  the  coast  of 
Malta,  where  they  suffered  shipwreck,  but  with- 1 
out  any  loss  of  life.     Hospitably  received  by  the  ! 
natives,  they  abode  there  three  months,  during 
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wluch  time  Panl  had  a  fayourable  opportanitj  of 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  of  fshowing  the  power 
with  which  he  waa  endued  for  the  authentication 
•if  his  message  by  perfonning  many  miracles  f&r 
the  advantagQ  of  the  people.  On  the  approach 
of  spring  they  ayailea  themselves  of  a  ship  of 
Alexandria  which  had  wintered  in  the  island, 
and  set  sail  for  Syracuse,  where  they  remained 
three  days ;  thence  they  crossed  to  Rhegium,  in 
Italy ;  and  thence  to  Puteoli,  from  which  place 
Paul  and  his  companions  journeyed  to  Rome. 
Here  he  was  delivered  by  the  centurion  to  the 
taptain  of  the  guard,  who  permitted  him  to  dwell 
m  his  own  hired  house  under  the  &urVeillance  of 
a  soldier.  And  thus  he  continued  for  two  years, 
» receiving  all  that  came  to  him,  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which 
concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confi- 
dence, no  man  forbidding  him'  (Acts  xxi.  17; 
xxviii.  31). 

At  this  point  the  evangelist  abruptly  closes  his 
narrative,  leaTing  us  to  glean  our  information  re- 
^rding  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Apostle 
from  less  certain  sources.  Tradition  stedfastly 
affirms  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  and 
that  the  manner  of  his  death  was  by  beheading; 
but  whether  this  took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
imprisonment  mentioned  by  Luke,  or  after  a 
second  imprisonment  incurred  subsequent  to  an 
intervenii%  period  of  freedom  and  active  exertion 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  has  been  much  dia* 
cussed  by  modem  writers. 

li^  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  allusions 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  we  adopt  the 
latter  hypothesis, ^t  will  follow  that  Paul,  during 
the  interval  between  his  first  and  second  im- 
prisonments, undertook  an  extensive  apostolic 
tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  his  former 
scenes  of  labour  in  Asia  and  Greece,  and  perhaps 
also  fulfilled  his  purpose  of  going  into  Sjjain 
(Rom.  XV.  24-28).  He  probably  also  visited 
Crete  and  Dalmatia. 

PEACOCK.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  has 
taken  place  respecting  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
word  which  is  thus  rendered  in  the  Authorized 
Version  (1  Kings  x.  22 ;  2  Chron.  ix.21).  Some 
have  supposed  that  a  crested  parrot  is  meant, 
others  that  the  pheasant  is  the  bird  intended,  but 
the  .weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  usual 
rendering. 

There  are  only  two  species  of  true  peacocks, 
via.,  that  under  consideration,  which  is  the  Pavo 
eristatut  of  Linn.;  and  another,  Pavo  muticut, 
more  recently  discovered,  which  differs  in  some 
particulars,  and  originally  beloncs  to  Japan  and 
China.  Peacocks  bear  the  cold  ofthe  Himalayas : 
they  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  where  they  are, 
serpents  do  not  abound,  as  they  devour  the  young 
with  great  avidity,  and,  it  is  said,  attack  with 
spirit  even  the  cobra  de  capello  when  grown  to 
considerable  size,  arresting  its  progress  and  con- 
fusing it  by  the  rapidity  and  variety  of  their  evo- 
lutions around  it,  till  exhausted  with  fatigue  it  is 
struck  on  the  head  and  despatched. 

A  detailed  description  of  a  species  so  well 
known,  we  deem  superfluous. 

PEARLS.  It  is  doubtful  that  pearls  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament.  The  word  gabUkj 
rendered  *  pearl'  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  appears  to 
mean  crystal ;  and  the  word  veninin,  which  our 
▼ersioD  translates  by  '  rabies^-  is  now  uipposed  to 
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mean  coral  [Cobai.].  But  in  the  New  Testament 
the  pearls  are  repeatedly  mentioned.  In  Matt, 
xiii.  45, 46,  a  merchant  (travelling  jeweller)  seek- 
ing goodly  pearU,  finds  one  pearl  of  great  priest, 
and  to  be  able  to  purchase  it,  sells  all  that  he  has — 
all  the  jewels  he  had  previously  secured.  In 
1  Tim.  ii.  9,  and  Rev.  xvii.  4,  pearls  are  mentioned 
as  the  ornaments  of  females ;  in  Rev.  xviii.  12-16, 
among  costly  merchandize;  and  Rev.  xxi.  12, 
the  twelve  gates  of  the  heavenly  Jerasalem  are 
*  twelve  pearls.'  These  intimations  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  pearls  were  in  more  common  use 
among  the  Jews  after  than  before  the  captivity, 
while  they  evince  the  estimation  in  which  they 
wete  in  later  times  held.  The  island  of  Tylos 
(Bahrein)  was  especially  renowned  for  its  fishery 
of  pearls ;  the  Indian  ocean  was  also  known  to 
produce  pearls.  *  Pearls  have  at  all  times  been 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  c(»nmodities 
of  the  East.  Their  modest  splendour  and  simple 
beauty  appear  to  have  captivated  the  Orientals, 
even  tnore  than  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the 
diamond,  and  have  mAe  them  at  all  times  the 
favourite  ornament  of  despotic  princes.  In  the 
West,  the  passion  for  this  elegant  luxury  was  at 
its  height  about  the  period  of  the  extinction  of 
Roman  freedom,  and  they  were  valued  in  Rome 
and  Alexandria  as  highly  as  precious  stones.  In 
Asia  this  taste  was  of  more  ancient  date,  and  may 
be  traced  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Persian 
dynasty ;  nor  has  it  ever  declined.  A  string  of 
pearls  of  the  largest  size  is  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  decorations  of  an  Ektftern  monarch.  It 
was  thus  that  Tippoo  was  adorned  when  he  fell 
before  the  gates  of  his  capital ;  and  it  is  thus  that 
the  present  ruler  of  the  Persians  is  usually  de- 
corated. 

PE'KAH  (open^ed),  the  officer  who  slew  Pe- 
kahiah  and  mounted  the  throne  in  his  stead  (b.c. 
758),  becoming  the  eighteenth  king  of  Israel. 
He  reigned  twenty  years.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life  (but  not  before  the  seventeenth  year  of 
his  reign)  he  entered  into  a  league  with  Rezin, 
king  of  Damascene-Syria,  against  Judah;  iind 
the  success  which  attended  their  operations  in- 
duced Ahaz  to  tender  to  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  his  homage  and  tribute,  as  the  price  of 
his  aid  and  protection.  The  result  was  that  the 
kings  of  Syna  and  Israel  were  soon  obliged  to 
abandon  Uieir  designs  against  Judah  in  order  to 
attend  to  their  own  dominions,  of  which  con- 
siderable parts  were  seized  and  retained  by  the 
Assyrians.  Israel  lost  all  the  territory  east  of 
the  Jordan,  and  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  which 
inhabited  it  were  sent  into  exile.  These  disasters 
seem  to  have  created  such  popular  discontent  as 
to  give  the  sanction  of  pubUc  opinion  to  the  con- 
spiracv  headed  by  Hoshea,  in  which  the  kmg  lost 
his  life  (2  Kings  xv.  25,  sq. ;  zvi.  5,  sq. ;  Isa. 
vii.;  viii.  1-9;  xvii.  l-lli 

PEKAHI'AH  (^Jehovah  haa  opened  hU  ey«), 
son  and  successor  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel, 
who  began  to  reign  in  b.c.  760.  He  patronized 
and  supported  the  idolatry  ofthe  golden  calves; 
and  after  an  undistinguished  reign  of  two  y^rs, 
Pekah,  one  of  his  ^nerals,  conspired  against 
him,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Argob  and  Arish,  and 
fifty  Gileadites,  slew  him  in  the  haram  of  his 
own  palace  (2  Kings  xv.  22-25). 

PE'LEG,  son  of  Eber,  and  fourth  in  descent 
from  Shem.    His  name  m«»ns  divieion,  asd  Is 
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Aid  to  have  been  given  him  *  because  in  his  daj^ 
che  earth  was  divided'  (Gen.  x.  25;  xi.  16). 

PE1.ICAN  (Lev.  xi.  18;  Dent.  xiv.  17;  Ps. 
oil.  6;  Isa.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Zeph.  it  14). 

The  name  kcuzth  thns  rendered,  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  action  of  throwing  up 
food,  which  the  bird  really  eflFects  when  dis- 
charging the  contents  of  the  bag  beneath  its 
bill.  But  it  ma^  be  suggested,  as  not  unlikely, 
that  the  name  is  imitative  of  the  voice  of  the 
pelican,  which,  although  seldom  heard  in  cap- 
tivity, is  uttered  frequently  at  the  periods  of 
migration,  and  is  compared  to  the  braying  of  an 
ass. 

Pelicans  are  chiefly  tropical  birds,  equal  or 
superior  in  bulk  to  the  common  swan :  they  have 
powerful  wings;  fly  at  a  great  elevation;  are 
partially  gregarious;  and  though  some  always 
remain  in  their  fetvourite  subsolar  regions,  most 
of  them  migrate  in  our  hemisphere  with  the 
northern  spring,  occupy  Syria,  the  lakes  and 


rivers  of  temperate  Asia,  and  extend  westward 
into  Europe  up  the  Danube  into  Hungary,  and 
northward  to  some  rivers  of  southern  Russia. 
They  likewise  frequent  salt-water  marshes,  and 
the  shallows  of  harbours,  but  seldom  alight  on 
the  open  sea,  though  they  are  said  to  dart  down 
upon  fish  from  a  considerable  height 
PE'LITHITES.     [Cherethites  and  Peli- 

THITES,] 

PEN.    [Wbitino.] 

.  PENI'KL  (J'ace  of  God),  or  Penuel,  a  place 
beyond  the  Jordan,  where  Jacob  wrestled  with 
the  angel,  and  *  called  the  name  of  the  place 
Peniel ;  for  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my 
life  is  preserved '  (Gen.  xxxii.  30).  There  was 
in  after-times  a  fortified  town  in  this  place,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  exposed  themselves  to  the 
resentment  of  Gideon,  for  refusing  succour  to  his 
troops  wl^en  pursuing  the  Midianites  (Judg.  viii. 
8).  Hie  site  is  not  known ;  but  it  must  have 
been  at  some  point  on  or  not  far  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  Jabbok.  Men  of  this  name  occur  in 
1  Chron.  iv.  4 ;  viii.  25. 

PENIN'NAH  (^coral\  one  of  the  two  wives  of 
Elkauah,  the  fiither  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  2). 

PENiNY.     [Drachma;  Denarius.] 

PENTATEUCH  is  the  title  riven  to  the  five 
books  of  Moses.  The  Jews  usually  call  the  Pen- 
tateuch the  law. 
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In  considering  the  Pentateuch,  the  first  questioD 
which  arises  is— Who  was  its  author  ?  It  is  of 
peat  importance  to  hear,  first,  what  the  book 
itself  says  on  this  subject  The  ^entatench  does 
not  present  itself  as  an  anonymous  pnidnction. 
It  is  manifestly  intended  and  destined  to  be  a 
public  muniment  for  the  whole  people,  and  it 
does  not  veil  its  origin  in  a  mysterious  obscurity  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  book  speaks  most  clearly  ou 
this  subject. 

According  to  Exod.  xvii.  14,  Moses  was  com- 
manded by  God  to  write  the  victory  over  the 
Amalekites  i;i  the  book.  This  passage  shows  that 
the  account  to  be  inserted  was  intended  to  form 
a  portion  of  a  more  extensive  work,  with  which 
the  reader  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted.  It  also 
proves  that  Moses,  at  an  early  period  of  his  public  I 
career,  was  filled  with  the  idea  of  leaving  to  his  { 
people  a  written  memorial  of  the  Divine  guidance,  ' 
and  that  he  fully  understood  the  close  and  ne- 
cessary connection  of  an  authoritative  law  with  a 
written  code.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  sur- 
prising that  the  observation  repeatedly  occurs, 
that  Moses  wrote  down  the  account  of  certain 
events  (Exod.  xxiv.  4,  7 ;  xxxiv.  27,  28 ;  Num. 
xxxiii.  2).  Especially  important  are  the  state- 
ments in  Deut  i.  5 ;  xxviii.  58.  In  Dent  xxxi. 
9,  24  (30)  the  whole  work  is  expressly  ascribed 
io  Moses  as  the  author,  including  th%  poem  in 
Deut  xxxii.  It  may  be  made  a  question  whether 
the  hand  of  a  later  writer,  who  finished  the  Pen- 
tateuch, is  perceptible  from  ch.  xxxi.  24  (comp. 
xxxiii.  1,  and  xxxiv.),  or  whether  the  words  in 
xxxi.  24-30  are  still  the  wor^s  of  Moses.  In 
the  fi^rmer  case  we  have  two  witnesses,  vis. 
Moses  himself^  and  the  continuator  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch ;  in  the  latter  case,  which  seems  to  us 
the  more  likely,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Moses 
alone. 

Modem  criticism  has  raised  many  objections 
against  these  statements  of  the  Pentateuch  re- 
lative to  its  own  origin.    Many  critics  suppose 
that  they  can  discover  in  the  Pentateuch  indica- : 
tions  that  the  author  intended  to  make  himself 
known  as  a  person  different  from  Moses.    The 
most  important  objection  is  the  following :  that 
the  Pentateuch,  speaking  of  Moses,  always  uses  ' 
the  third  person,  bestows  praise  upon  him,  and  . 
uses  concerning  him  expressions  of  respect    The  ■ 
Pentateuch  eveu  exhibits  Moses  quite  objectively  1 
in  the  blessing  recorded  in  Deut  xxxiii.  4,  5. 

To  this  objection  we  reply,  that  the  use  of  the  1 
third  person  proves  nothing.    The  later  Hebrew  • 
writers  also  speak  of  themselves  in  the  third  per-  j 
son.     We  might  adduce  similar  instances  from  1 
the  classical  authors,  as  Csesar,  Xenophon,  and 
others.    The  use  of  the  third  person,  instead  of 
the  first,  prevails  also  among  Oriental  authors. 
In  addition  to  this  we  should  observe,  that  the 
nature  of  the  book  itself  demands  the  use  of  the 
third  person,  in  reference  to  Moses,  throughout 
the  Pentateuch.     This  usage  entirely  corresponds 
with  the  character  both  of  the  history  and  of  the 
law  contained  in  the  Pentateuch.     If  we  consider 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  destined  to  be  a  book  of 
divine  revelation,  in  which  God  exhibited  to  his 
people   the   exemplification  of  his  providential 
guidance,  we  cannot  expect  that  Moses,  by  whom 
the  Lord  had  communicated  his  latest  revelations, 
should  be  spttkeu  of  otherwise  than  in  the  third 
person.    In4he  poetry  contained  in  Deut  zxxiiL 
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4«  Moses  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  people,  which 
he  personifies  and  introduces  as  speaking.  The 
expressions  in  Exod.  xi.  3,  and  Num.  xii.  3  and 
7,  belong  entirely  to  the  context  of  history,  and 
to  its  faithful  Ad  complete  relation ;  consequently 
it  is  by  no  means  vain  boasting  that  is  there  ex- 
pre^ed,  but  admiration  of  the  divine  mercy  glo- 
rified in. the  people  of  God.  In  considering  these 
{-assages  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  far  greater 
number  of  other  passages  which  speak  of  the 
feebleness  and  the  sins  of  Moses. 

It  is  certain  that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch 
asserts  himself  to  be  Moses.  The  que>tion  then 
arises,  whether  it  is  poasiBLE  to  consider  this  as- 
sertion to  be  true—  whether  Moses  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  author?  In  this  question  is 
contained  another,  viz.  whether  the  Pentateuch 
forms  such  a  continuous  whole  that  it  is  possible 
to  ascribe  it  to  one  author  ?  This  question  has 
been  principally  discussed  in  modern  criticism. 
In  various  manners  it  has  been  tried  to  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  resolve  its 
constituent  parts  into  a  number  of  documents  and 
fragments.  Eichhom  and  his  followers  assert 
that  GKMESisonly  is  composed  of  several  ancient 
documents.  This  assertion  is  still  reconcilable 
with  the  Mosaical  origin  of  the  Pentateuch.  Hut 
Vater  acd  others  allege  that  the  whole  Pentateuch 
is  composed  of  fragments ;  from  which  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of 
the  whole.  Modem  critics  are,  however,  by  no 
means  unanimous  in  their  opinions.  The  latest 
writer  on  this  subject,  Ewald,  in  his  history  of 
the  people  of  Israel*  asserts  that  there  were  seven 
different  authors  concerned  in  the  Pentateuch. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  internal  unity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch has  been  demonstrated  in  many  able 
essays.  The  attempts  at  division  are  especially 
supported  by  an  appeal  to  the  prevailing  use  of 
the  different  names  of  God  in  various  portions  of 
the  work ;  but  the  arguments  derived  from  this 
circumstance  have  been  found  insufficient  to 
.  prove  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  dif- 
ferent authors. 

The  inquiry  concerning  the  unit^PDf  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  intimately  connected  with  its  histo- 
rical CHARACTER.  If  thcrc  are  in  the  Penta- 
teuch decided  contradictions,  or  different  con- 
tradictory statements  of  one  and  the  same  fact, 
not  only'  its  unity  but  also  its  historical  truth 
would  \)e  negatived.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
work  is  to  be  considered  as  written  by  Mo<>es, 
the  whole  style  and  internal  veracity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch must  correspond  with  the  character  of 
Moses.  Considerate  critics,  who  are  not  under 
the  sway  of  dogmatic  prejudices,  find  that  the 
passages  which  are  produced  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  after  the  time  of 
Moses,  by  no  means  support  such  a  conclusion, 
and  that  a  more  accurate  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  separate  portions  discovers  many 
vestiges  demonstrating  that  the  work  originated 
in  the  age  of  Moses. 

In  the  remote  times  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
antiquity,  we  find  no  vestiges  of  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  Mosaical  books.  The  Gnostics, 
indeed,  opposed  the  Pentateuch,  but  attacked  it 
merely  on  account  of  their  dogmatical  opinions 
concerning  the  Law.  and  Judaism  in  geneial ; 
conseqneutly  th<^  did  not  inipm^  the  authenti- 
city, but  merely  the  divine  atlWrity  of  the  Law. 
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Heathen  authors  alone,  as  Celsus  and  Julian,  re- 
presented the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  as  being 
mythological,  and  paralleled  them  with  Pagan 
mythology. 

In  the  middle  ages,  but  not  earlier,  we  find 
some  very  concealed  critical  doubts  itfthe  works 
of  some  Jews— as  Isaac  Ben  Jusos,  who  lived  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  A  ben  Ezra.  After 
the  Reformation,  it  was  sometimes  attempted  to 
demonstrate  the  later  origin  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Such  attempts  were  made  by  Spinoza,  Richard 
Simon,  Le  Clerc,  and  Van  Dale  ;  but  these  critics 
were  not  unanimous  in  their  results. 

In  the  period  of  English,  French,  and  German 
deism,  the  Pentateuch  was  attacked  ratlier  by 
jests  than  by  argvmients.  Attacks  of  a  more 
scientific  nature  were  made  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  these  were  met  )>y  such 
critics  as  John  David  Michoelis  and  Eichhom, 
who  energeticullv  and  effectually  defended  the 
genuineness  of  tbe  Pentateuch.  These  critics, 
hdwever,  on  account  of  their  own  false  position, 
did  as  much  harm  as  ^ood  to  the  cause. 

A  new  epoch  of  criticism  commences  about 
the  year  1805.  This  was  produced  by  Vater's 
Commentary  and  de  Wette's  Beitriige  zur  Ein- 
leitung  in  dtu  alte  Testament.  Vater  embodied 
all  the  arguments  which  had  been  adduced 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
applied  to  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  books  the 
principles  which  Wolf  had  employed  with  re- 
ference to  the  Homeric  poems.  He  divided  the 
Pentateuch  into  fragments,  to  each  of  which  he 
assigned  its  own  period,  but  referred  the  whole 
generally  to  the  age  of  the  Assyrian  or  Babylo- 
nian exile.  Since  the  days  of  Vater  a  series  of 
the  most  different  hypothe:>es  has  been  produced 
by  German  critics  about  the  age  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  that  of  its  constituent  sections.  No 
one  critic  seems  fully  to  agree  with  any  other; 
and  frequently  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  opinions 
advanced  are  quite  arbitrary,  and  destitute  of  any 
sure  foundation. 

PEN'TECOST,  the  name  (signifying  fiftieth^, 
given  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Feast  oif 
Weeks,  or  of  Ingathering,  which  was  celebrated 
on  the  Jijiieth  day  from  the  festival  of  unleavened 
bread,  or  the  Passover  i  or  seven  weeks  from  the 
1 6th  day  of  Nisau.  It  was  a  festival  of  thanks 
for  the  harvest,  and  commenced  immediately  after 
the  Passover  [Fkbtivals].  It  was  one  of  the 
three  great  yearly  festivals,  in  which  all  the  males 
were  required  to  appear  before  God  at  the  place 
of  his  sanctuary.  Josephus  states  that  in  his 
time  great  numbers  of  Jews  resorted  from  every 
quarter  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  this  festival.  This 
testimony  affords  interesting  corroboration  of 
Acts  ii.  1,  9-11  ;  xx.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  in  which 
the  same  fact  appears.  The  commencement  of 
the  Christian  church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
preceded  as  it  was  by  our  Lord's  ascension,  at- 
tached a  peculiar  interest  to  this  season,  and 
eventually  led  to  its  beifTlj^  set  apart  tor  thecom- 
memomtiou  of  these  great  events.  It  was  not, 
however,  established  as  one  of  the  great  festivals 
until  the  fouith  century.  The  combination  of 
two  events  (the  Ascension  and  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost)  in  one  festival  has  a  parallel  in  the 
original  Jewish  feast,  which  is  held  to  have  in- 
cluded the  fea.st  of  fii-st-fruits,  and  of  the  delivering 
of  the  law  (Exod.  xxiii.  16  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  14-21; 
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Nam.  xxTiii.  26).  Indeed,  this  festiTsI  in 
resoects  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  Jewish  one ; 
and  is  evidently  little  more  than  a  modification 
of  it.  The  converts  of  that  day,  on  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended,  were  the  Jvrtt  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  This  festival  became  one  of  the  three 
baptismal  seasons,  and  it  derives  its  name  of 
Whitsunday,  or  white-Sunday,  from  so  manv 
bein^  clad  in  white  on  this  the  day  of  their 
baptism. 

1.  PE'OH,  a  mountain  in  the  land  of  Moab 
(Num.  xxiiL  28).  Eusebins  places  it  between 
Livias  and  Esbus,  over  against  Jericho ;  which 
shows  that  it  was  not  supposed  to  be  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  as  usually  stat«L  It  hat  not  in  modem 
times  been  recognised. 

2.  PEOR,  an  idol.  [Baal-Pbor.] 
PE'REZ-UZ'ZAH,  a  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem,  which  obtained  this  name 
(meaning  '  breach  of  Unah')  from  the  judgment 
inflicted  upon  Uzzah  for  rashly  handling  the  ark 
(2  Sam,  vi.  8 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  11). 

PERFUMES.  In  the  article  ANoniTiNa  we 
have  noticed  the  use  of  perAimes  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries ;  and  in  the  botanical  articles  all  the  aro- 
matic substances  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  care- 
fully examined.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  only 
{  to  add  a  few  remarks,  which  the  scope  of  those 
'  articles  does  not  embrace. 

The  ointments  and  oils  used  by  the  Israelites 
were  rarely  simple,  but  were  compound  of  va- 
rious ingredients  (Job  xli.  22).  Olive  oil,  the 
valued  product  of  Palestine  (Dent  xxviii.  40 ; 
Mic.  vi.  15),  was  combined  with  sundry  aroma- 
tics,  chiefly  foreign  (1  Kings  x.  10 ;  Ezek.  xxviL 
22),  particularly  bosem,  myrrh,  and  nard  [see 
these  words].  Such  ointments  were  for  the  most 
part  costly  (Amos  vi.  6),  and  formed  a  much- 
coveted  luxury.  The  ingredients,  and  often  the 
prepared  oils  and  resins  in  a  ^tate  fit  for  use, 
were  obtained  chiefly  in  traffic  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  imported  them  in  small  alabaster 
boxes  [Alabaster],  in  which  the  delidous  aroma 
was  best  preserved.  The  preparation  of  the 
!  more  costly  unguents  required  peculiar  skill  and 
therefore  formed  a  particular  profession.  The  ro- 
keckim  of  Exod.  xxx.  25,  35;  Neh.  iii.  8 ;  Eccles. 
X.  1,  called  *  Apothecary*  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  was 
no  other  than  a  maker  of  perfUmes.  So  strong 
were  the  better  kinds  of  ointments,  and  so  per- 
fectlv  were  the  different  component  substances 
amalgamated,  that  they  have  been  known  to  re- 
tain their  scent  several  hundred  years.  One  of 
the  alabaster  vases  in  the  museum  at  Alnwick 
Castle  contains  some  of  the  ancient  Eg>'ptian 
ointment,  between  two  and  three  thousand  years 
old,  and  yet  its  odour  remains. 

The  *  holy  anointing  oil,'  employed  in  the  sa- 
cerdotal unction,  was  composed  of  two  parts 
*  myrrh/  two  parts  *  cassia,'  one  part  'cinnamon,' 
one  part '  sweet  calamus/  compounded  '  according 
to  the  art  of  the  perfumer,'  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  purest  olive  oil  to  give  it  the  proper 
consiatence  (Exod.  xxx.  23,  25).  It  was  strictly 
forbidden  that  any  perfume  like  this,  that  is, 
composed  of  the  same  ingredients,  should  be  used 
for  common  purposes,  or  indeed  made  at  all  (xxx. 
32,  33), 

The  prodigious  quantity  of  this  holy  ointment 
made  on  the  occasion  which  the  text  describes, 
boing  no  leM  than  750  ounces  of  solids  oom- 
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I  pcimded  with  five  quarts  of  oil,  may  g^  fOEDe 
I  idea  of  the  jproflise  use  of  perfumes  among  the 
I  Hebrews.  We  are,  indeed,  told  by  the  Psalmist 
I  (cxxxiii.  2),  that  when  the  holy  anointing  oil 
I  was  poured  upon  the  head  of  Aaron,  it  flowed 
I  down  over  his  beard  and  dress,  evin  to  the  skirts 
I  of  his  garments, 

PEK'G  A,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
situated  upon  the  river  Oestrus,  sixty  stades  from 
its  estuary.  On  a  hill  near  the  town  stood  a  oe^ 
lebrated  temple  of  Artemis,  at  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  surrounding  country  held  a  yearly- 
festival  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  Pierga  was 
originally  the  capital  of  Pamphylia;  but  when 
that  province  was  divided  into  two.  Side  became 
the  cnief  town  of  the  first,  and  Perga  of  the  se- 
cond Pamphylia.  The  apostle  Paul  was  twice 
at  this  place  (Acts  xiii.  13 ;  xiv.  25).  In  the  first 
instance  he  seems  to  have  landed  at  Perga,  and 
the  Oestrus  waa  then,  in  fact,  navi^ble  to  the 
town,  although  the  entrance  to  the  nver  is  now 
impassable,  having  long  been  closed  by  a  bar. 
The  site  has  been  established  by  0<^.  Leake,  as 
that  where  extensive  remains  of  vaulted  and  ruined 
buildings  were  observed  by  General  Kohler  on 
the  Oestrus,  west  of  Stavros.  It  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Eski-kalesi. 

PER^GAMOS,  or  Perqamum,  a  town  of  the 
Great  Mysia,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
same  name,  and  afterwards  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Asia  Propria.   The  river  Oaicas,  which 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  branches  meeting 
thirty  or  fortv  miles  above  its  mouth,  waten  an 
extensive  valley  not  exceeded  in  natural  beauty 
and  fertility  by  any  in  the  world.   In  this  valley, 
in  N.  lat.  39**  4\  £.  long.  27^  12',  stood  Perga- 
mos,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  I 
the  sea.    It  lay  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Oaicos,  I 
at  the  base  and  on  the  declivity  of  two  high  and  ' 
steep  mountains,  on  one  of  which  now  stands  a 
dilapidated  castle.    About  two  oentnries  before 
the  Christian  era,  Pergamos  became  the  residence 
of  the  celebrated  kings  of  the  fiimily  of  Attains, 
and  a  seat  of  literature  and  the  arts.    King  Eu-  j 
menes,  the  second  of  the  name,  greatly  beautified  I 
the  town,  4ld  increased  the  library  of  Pergamos  | 
so  considerably   that  the  numb^  of  volumes  | 
amounted  to  200,000.    As  the  papyrus  shrub  had 
not  yet  begun  to  be  exported  from  Egypt,  sheep 
and  goat  skins,  cleaned  and  prepared  for  the  pur- 1 
pose,  were  used  for  manuscripts ;  and  as  the  art 
of  preparing  *»hem  was  brought  to  perfection  at  i 
Pergamos,  they,  from  that  circumstance,  obtained  \ 
the  name  of  pergamena,  or  parohment.    The  li-  j 
brary  remained  at  Pergamos  afber  the  kingdom  I 
of  the  Attali  had  lost  its  independence,  until  An-  > 
tony  removed  it  to  Egypt,  and  presented  it  to  | 
Queen  Oleopatra.  The  valuable  tapestries,  called 
in  Latin  aulsa,  from  having  adorned  the  hall  of 
King  Attains,  were  also  wrought  in  this  town. 
The  last  king  of  Pergamos  bequeathed  bis  trea-  < 
sures  to  the  Romans,  who  took  possession  of  the  I 
kingdom  also,  and  erected  it  into  a  province  un-  I 
der  the  name  of  Asia  Propria.  Pergamos  retained : 
under  the  Romans  that  authority  over  the  cities  ol ' 
Asia,  which  it  had  acquired  under  the  successors  t 
of  Attalus,  and  it  still  preserves  many  vestiges  of ' 
its  ancient  magnificence.     Remains  of  the  Ascio  ' 
pinm  and  of  some  other  temples,  of  the  theatre 
stadium,  amphitheatre,  and  several  other  build- 
ings, are  still  to  been  seen.    E^n  now,  Perga- 
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mos,^  under  the  name  of  Bergjuno,  is  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  containing  a  population 
estimated  at  14,000,  of  vhom  about  3000  are 
Greeks,  300  Armenians,  and  the  rest  Turks.  The 
town  consists  ftr  the  most  part  of  small  and  mean 
wooden  houses,  among  which  appear  the  remains 
of  early  Christian  churches,  showing  *  like  vast 
fortresses  amid  vast  barracks  of  wood/ 

In  Pergamos  was  one  of  *  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia,'  to  which  the  Apocalypse  is  addressed. 
This  church  is  commended  for  its  fidelity  and 
firmness  in  the  midst  of  persecutions,  and  in  a  city 
so  eminently  addicted  to  idolatry.  *  I  know,*  it 
is  said,  *  thy  works,  and  tohere  thou  dwellai,  even 
where  Satan's  seat  is*  (Rev.  ii.  13).  Now  there 
was  at  Pergamos  a  celebrated  and  much  fre- 
ouented  temple  of  ^sculapius,  who  probably 
there,  as  in  other  places,  was  worshipped  in  the 
form  of  a  living  serpent,  fed  in  the  temple,  and 
considered  as  its  aivinity.  Hence  ^sculapius 
was  called  the  god  of  Pergamos,  and  on  the  coins 
struck  by  the  town  JEscuIapius  appears  with  a 
rod  encircled  by  a  serpent  As  the  sacred  writer 
mentions  (Rev.  xii.  9)  the  great  dragon  and  the 
old  serpent,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  when 
he  says  in  the  above  passage,  that  the  church  of 
Pergamos  dwelt  *  where  Satan's  seat  is,'  he  alludes 
to  the  worship  of  the  serpent,  which  was  there 
practised. 

PER'IZZITE,  a  Canaanitish  tribe  inhabiting 
the  mountainous  region  which  they  eventually 
yielded  to  Ephraim  and  Judah  (Josh.  xi.  3;  xvii. 
1 5 ;  Judg.  i.  4,  5).  They  were  kindred  to  the 
Canaanites  strictly  so  called  (Exod.  xxiii.  23; 
Judg.  i.  45):  sometimes  Canaanites  and  Periz- 
zites  are  put  for  all  the  other  tribes  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xiii.  7 ;  xxxiv.  30)  ;  while  in  other  places 
the  Perizzites  are  enumerated  with  various  other 
tribes  of  the  same  stock  (Gen.  xv.  20 ;  Exod.  iii. 
8,  17  ;  Dent.  vii.  1,  &c).  A  residue  of  the  Pe- 
rizzites still  remained  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
and  were  by  him  subjected  to  bond-service  (I 
Kings  ix.  20). 

PERSIANS,  the  name  of  people  and  nation 
which  occurs  only  in  the  later  ^  erioda  of  the  bi- 
blical history,  and  then  for  the*  most  part  in  con- 
junction with  the  Medes  [Medeb'J — a  conjunction 
which  tends  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  sacred 
records,  since  the  most  respectable  historical  au- 
thorities have  found  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
Medes  and  Persians  were  in  truth  but  one  nation, 
onl^  that  at  an  earlier  period  the  Medes,  at  a  later 
period  the  Persians,  gained  the  upper  hand  and 
bore  sway.  This  ascendancy,  in  tne  case  of  the 
Persians,  as  generally  in  the  ancient  Asiatic  go- 
vernments, was  owing  to  the  corrupting  and 
enervating  influence  of  supreme  and  despotic 
power  on  the  one  side,  ana  on  the  other  to  the 
retention  on  the  part  of  mountaineers,  or  of  tribes 
seated  remotely  fh)m  the  centre  of  the  empire,  of 
primitive  simplicity, — in  laborious  lives,  hard 
fare,  and  constant  exposure,  which  create  patient 
endurance,  athletic  strength,  manl^  courage,  in- 
dependence :  qualities  which  in  their  turn  refuse 
or  throw  off  a  yoke,  and  convert  a  subject  into  a 
conquering  and  ruling  nation.  At  what  precise 
time  this  great  change  was  brought  about  in  re- 
gard to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  determine  historically.  With  Cyrus 
the  elder,  however,  begins  (b.c.  558)  the  domi- 
aitkaof  the  Persian  dynasty  which  held  rule  OTer 
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Media  as  well  as  Persia.  Whether  Cyras  came 
to  the  throne  by  inheritance,  as  the  son-in-law  of 
Cambyses  II.,  according  to  Xenophon,  or  whether 
he  won  the  throne  by  vanquishing  A  sty  ages,  the 
last  Median  king,  agreeably  to  the  statements  of 
Herodotus,  is  one  or  those  many  points  connected 
with  early  Eastern  history,  which,  for  want  of 
documents,  and  in  the  midst  of  historical  discre- 
pancies, must  remain  probably  for  ever  uncer- 
tain. 

The  most  interesting  event  to  the  theolo^an  in 
the  history  of  Cyrus  is  the  permission  which  he 
gave  (b.c.  536)  to  the  captive  Jews  to  return  to 
their  native  land.  After  a  prosperous  reign  of  the 
unusual  length  in  Asiatic  monarchies  of  thirty 
years,  Cyrus  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  (&c. 
529).  He  was  succeeded  by  Cambyses  (b.c.  529), 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  reigned  seven  years 
and  five  months.  Then  came  (b.c.  522)  Sroerdis, 
nominally  brother  of  Cambyses,  but  in  reality  a 
Magian ;  and  as  the  Magi  were  of  Median  blcod, 
this  circumstance  shows  that,  though  the  Medes 
had  lost  the  sovereignty,  they  were  not  without 
great  power.  Smerdis  being  assassinated  (b.c. 
521),  Darius  Hystaspis  was  elected  king.  He 
favoured  the  Jews,  and  permitted  them  to  resume 
and  complete  the  building  of  their  temple,  which 
had  been  broken  off  by  reason  of  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  heterogeneous  popnlations  of  Samaria 
(E^zra  iv.  2  ;  2  Kings  xvii.  24),  and  the  influence 
which  they  exertea  at  the  Persian  court  (Ezra 
ir.  11).  The  last  monarch  had  for  successor 
Xerxes  (b.c.  485),  who  is  probably  the  Ahasuems 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai.  After  a  rrign  of  twenty 
vears,  Xerxes  was  murdered  by  Artabanus,  who, 
however,  enjoyed  his  booty  only  for  the  short 
period  of  seven  months.  The  next  in  order  was 
Artaxerxes  (I.)  Longimanus  ^b.c.  465),  who  en- 
joyed his  power  for  the  surprisingly  long  period  of 
forty  years,  and  then  quietly  handed  the  sceptre 
over  to  his  son  Xerxes  II.  (b.c.  424),  who  reigned 
but  two  months.  He  was  followed  by  his  step- 
brother Sogdianus  (b.c  424),  whose  rule  came  to 
an  end  in  seven  months ;  thus  making  way  for 
Darius  Nothus,  whose  reign  lasted  nineteen  years. 
Artaxerxes  (II.)  Mnemon  next  took  the  throne 
(b.c.  404),  and  is  reported  to  have  reigned  forty 
or  forty-three  years  (Diod.  Sicul.  xiii.  108  ;  xv. 
93).  His  successor  was  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (b.c. 
364),  who  occupied  the  throne  fbr  twenty -six 
years.  Then  came  Arses  (b.c.  338),  reigning 
three  years.  At  last  Darius  Codomannus  (b.c. 
335)  ascended  the  throne.  But  the  valour,  har- 
dihood, and  discipline  which  had  gained  the  do- 
minion, and  which,  as  the  length  of  several  reigns 
in  the  succession  shows,  had  sustained  it  with  a 
firm  and  efiBectual  hand,  were  almost  at  an  end, 
havinp^  been  succeeded  by  the  effeminacy,  the 
Inxunousness,  and  the  vices  which  had  caused 
the  dissolution  of  earlier  Asiatic  dynasties,  and 
amongr  them  that  of  the  Medes,  which  the  Per^ 
sians  nad  set  aside.  When  this  relaxation  of 
morals  has  once  taken  place,  a  dynasty  or  a  nar 
tion  only  waits  fbr  a  conqueror.  In  this  case  one 
soon  appeared  in  the  person  of  Alexander,  mis- 
named the  Great,  who  assailing  Darius  on  seve- 
ral occasions,  finally  overcame  him  at  Arbelm 
(B.C.  330),  and  so  put  a  period  to  the  Persian 
monarchy  after  it  had  existied  for  21 9  yean.  On 
this  the  eountry  shared  the  fhte  that  befisll  tiie 
other  parti  of  me  world  which  tiie  Maoedoniaa 
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madman  had  oTerrun ;  bat,  more  fortcmate  than 
that  of  other  eastern  nations,  the  name  of  Persia 
and  of  Persians  has  been  preserved  even  to  the 
present  day,  as  the  representative  of  a  people  and 
a  government 

The  events  which  transpired  daring  this  sac- 
cession  of  Persian  kings,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  biblical  history,  may  be  thus 
briefly  narrated:— Cyrus,  having  conquered  Ba- 
bylon, permitted  the  Jews  to  quit  their  captivity 
and  return  into  Palestine,  affoitling  them  aid  for 
the  reconstruction  of  their  national  house  of  wor^ 
ship.  Under  Cambyses,  who  invaded  Egypt  and 
became  master  of  the  land,  adversaries  of  the  Jews 
tried  to  render  them  objects  of  suspicion  at  the 
court ;  which  intrigues,  however,  had  full  effect 
only  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Smerdis,  who 
issued  a  decree  expressly  commanding  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  to  cease  (Ezra  iv.  21 ) ;  in  which 
prohibition  Smerdis,  as  he  was  of  the  Magian 
tribe  and  therefore  of  the  priestly  caste,  may  have 
been  influenced  by  religious  considerations.  A 
milder  and  more  liberal  policy  ensued.  Darius, 
having  by  search  in  the  national  records  ascer- 
tained what  Cyrus  had  done  towards  the  Jews, 
took  off  the  prohibition,  and  promoted  the  re- 
building of  the  temple.  Darius  Hystaspis  was 
distinguished  for  great  enterprises,  as  well  as 
liberal  ideas.  He  carried  the  renown  of  the  Per- 
sian arms  to  India,  Libya,  and  Europe,  and  began 
the  Persian  attempt  to  subjugate  Greece.  What 
Xerxes  undertook,  and  what  success  he  had  in  his 
warlike  undertakings  against  Greece,  is  known  to 
all.  His  conduct  towards  the  Jews,  as  well  as 
his  uwn  despotism  and  luxuriousness,  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  book  of  Esther  with  great  force  as 
v/ell  as  truth.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  led  an 
army  into  Eg>'pt,  which  had  rebelled  against  its 
Persian  masters.  He  was  compelled  to  make 
peace  with  the  Greeks.  Palestine  must  have  suf- 
fered much  by  the  passage  of  troops  through  its 
borders  on  their  way  from  Persia  to  Egypt ;  the 
new  colony  at  Jerusalem  bepan  to  sink,  when  the 
monarch  permitted  Nehemiah  to  proceed  with 


277.    [Ancient  I'enian  kint;  on  throne.] 

full  powers  to  the  Jewish  capital,  in  order  to 
i  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  brethren.  Darius 
I  Nothus  had  to  fight  on  all  sides  of  his  kingdom, 
I  and  made  Phmnicia  the  scene  of  a  war  against 
I  the  combined  forces  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Even 
'  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  though  long  busied  with 

hii  arms  in  other  parts,  did  not  lose  sight  of 
I  Egypt,  which  had  thrown  off  ^is  yoke,  and  sent 

new  Persian  armies  into  the  vicinity  of  Palestine. 
I  In  consequence,  the  Jews  had  much  to  endure 
'  from  the  insolence  of  a  Persian  general,  namely, 
'.  Bagoses,  who  polluted  the  temple,  and  *  punished 

the  Jews  seven  years.'    Ochus  followed  the  plan 
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of  his  fkther,  subdued  the  revolted  Phcmidans, 
and  again  fell  apou  Egypt  The  remaining 
period  of  the  Persian  dominion  over  the  Jews 
passed  away  peaceably. 

The  biblical  books,  Daniel,  Esther,  Nehemiah, 
and  Ezra,  combine  to  present  a  true  as  well  as 
high  idea  of  the  Persian  court  and  government 
The  extent  of  the  government  as  represented  in 
the  book  of  Esther,  was  from  India  to  Ethiopia, 
including  127  provinces.  The  empire  was  under 
the  control  of  vassal  princes  and  nobles,  *  the 
power  of  Persia  and  Media,'  under  whom  were 
governors  of  various  ranks,  and  officers  for  every 
species  of  duty.  It  was  specially  the  duty  of 
seven  ministers  of  state  (*  chamberlains')  to  serve 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  monarch.  Other 
officers,  however  high  in  rank,  were  admitted  to 
the  royal  person  only  through  the  barriers  of  a 
strictly -observed  ceremonial.  Even  the  prime 
minister  himself,  and  the  favoured  concubine  who  ; 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  queen,  durst  come 
no  nearer  than  the  outer  court,  unless,  on  making 


178.    [Ancient  Ptonian  guards.] 

their  appearance,  the  king  extended  towards  thera 
his  sceptre  of  gold.  The  gorgeousness  of  the 
court  dazzles  the  mind,  and  surpasses  imagination. 
Though  the  monarch  was  despotic,  he  was  iK^t 
strictly  arbitraiy.  lided  by  a  council,  control  led 
by  a  priesthood,  ^oided  by  the  past  as  well  as 
influenced  by  the  present,  the  king,  much  as  hv 
may  have  been  given  up  to  his  personal  pleasure^ 
must  yet  have  had  a  difficult  office  to  fill,  and 
heavy  duties  to  discharge.  Rulers  are  generally 
insecure  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  de^- 
potism ;  and  so  we  find,  from  the  plot  against  the 
life  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes,  b.c.  485-465),  which 
Mordecai  discovered  and  made  known,  that  even 
the  recesses  of  a  palace  did  not  protect  the  kin;.^ 
of  Persia  from  the  attempts  of  the  assassin.  In 
the  punishment,  however,  which  fell  upon  the 
wicked  Haman,  we  see  the  summary  means  which 
the  Persian  mouarchs  employed  for  avenging  or 
defending  themselves,  as  well  as  the  unshared 
and  unqualified  power  which  they  held  over  the 
life  of  their  subjects  even  in  the  highest  grades. 
Indeed  it  is  not  possible  to  read  the  book  of  Es- 
ther without  fancying  more  than  once  that  you 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  court  of  the  Grand 
Sei^ior.  Not  least  among  the  causes  of  this  il- 
lusion b  what  is  narrated  in  regard  to  the  haram 
of  Xerxes.  The  women,  it  seems,  had  a  palaci 
of  their  own,  and  dwelt  there  apart  from  ths 
king,  who  paid  them  visits  of  ceremony. 

'The  greatness  of  the  power  of  the  chief  vixier* 
of  the  Persian  monarchy  is  illustrated  in  the  re 
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corded  acts  of  Haman  and  Mordecai.  The  mode 
I  of  delegat'mg  power  was  by  prem^nting  to  the  in- 
trusted person  the  royal  signet,  which  appears  to 
,  have  licensed  him  to  do  what  he  wouki,  by  such 
:  means  as  he  pleased. 

I     On  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  -we  re- 
!  fer  to  the  articles  Medes  and  Magi,  from  whom 
I  the  Persians  received  their  religion,  as  well  as 
I  the  constitution  of  their  social  state.     If,  indeed, 
I  the  Persians,  as  a  separate  tribe  in  the  general 
I  government  of  the  Medes,  succeeded  in  getting 
,  the  upper  hand  of  their  effeminate  masters,  and 
j  wrestiDff  the  sceptre  from  their  enfeebled  hands, 
I  the  Medes  were  not  without  a  recompense  in  Uiat 
I  they  perpetuated,  even  by  the  instrumentality  of 
their  conquerors,  most  of  the  higher  appliances 
and  effects  of  civilization  to  which  in  the  course 
of  ages  they  had  given  birth,  and  which  have  in 
all  ages  constituted  the  true  honour  of  men  and 
the  l^t  treasure  of  states.    The  oldest  Persians 
were,   however,   fire-worshippers — a  species   of 
idolatry  which  is  least  removed  from  monotheism, 
and  also  least  unpardonable  in  such  a  clime  as 
that  of  Persia.    That  such  a  worship  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  esoteric  recognition  of  one 
intelligent  Creator  is  obvious,  for  the  fire  may 
have  been  regarded,  and  doubtless  by  the  wise 
and  philosophic  was  regarded,  as  merely  sym- 
bolical of  the  Great  Power  which,  as  imaged 
in  the  sun,  quickens,  vivifies,  and  blesses  all 
things.    But  even  this  simple  form  of  symbolical 
worship  tended  to  corruption;  and  though  we 
are  unable  to  trace  the  steps  of  the  progress,  yet 
we  know  that  it  did  gradually,  in  the  case  of  the 
Persians,  lead  first  to  dualism,  and  then  to  gross 
idolatry. 

The  name  '  Persia '  is  not  found  in  the  older 
records  of  the  Bible,  but  after  the  Babylonish 
period  it  occurs  frequently  (2  Chrou.  xxxvL  20, 
22 ;  Ezra  iv.  5,  sq. ;  vi.  U,  sq. ;  Esth.  i.  3 ;  viii. 
10;  I  Mace  i.  1),  meaning  the  great  Persian 
kingdom  founded  by  Cyrus,  which  in  the  period 
of  its  highest  glory  comprised  all  Asiatic  coun- 
tries from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus,  from 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Sea  to  Arabia  and  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  Persian  language  was  diverse  from  the 
Shemitic,  and  connected  with  the  Indo-Germanic 
tonffues,  of  which  the  Sanscrit  may  be  considered 
as  uie  eldest  branch. 

PESTILENCE.  The  terms  pestilence  and 
ilague  are  used  with  much  laxity  in  our  Auth. 
Version.  The  latter,  however,  is  by  far  the  wider 
term,  as  we  read  of  *  plagues  of  leprosy,'  *  of  hail,' 
and  of  many  other  visitations.  Pestilence  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  deadly  epidemic  In  our  time, 
however,  both  these  terms  are  nearly  synony- 
mous ;  but  plague  is,  by  medical  writers  at  least, 
restricted  to  mean  the  glandular  plague  of  the 
East  There  is  indeed  no  descriotion  of  any 
pestilence  in  the  Bible,  which  woula  enable  us  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  its  specific  character. 
Severe  epidemics  are  the  common  accompani- 
ments of  dense  crowding  in  cities,  and  of  famine; 
and  we  accordingly  oAen  find  them  mentioned  in 
connection  (Lev.  xxvi.  25 ;  Jer.  xiv.  12 ;  xxix. 
18;  Matt.  xxiv.  7 ;  Lukexxi.  11).  But  there  is 
no  better  argument  for  believing  that '  pestilence ' 
in  these  instances  me^s  the  glandular  plague, 
than  the  fact  of  its  being  at  present  a  prevalent 
epidemic  of  the  East    It  is  also  remarkable  that 
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the  Mosaic  law,  which  contains  such  strict  rules 
for  the  seclusion  of  lepers,  should  have  allowed  a 
disease  to  pass  unnoticed,  which  is  above  all 
others  the  most  deadly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  easily  checked^  by  sanatory  regulations  of 
the  same  kind. 

PE'TER  (originally  Simeon  or  Simon,  heard) 
was  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  in  Galilee,  and  wastlie 
son  of  a  certain  Jonas,  or  John ;  whence  he  is 
named  on  one  occasion  in  the  Gospel  hibtory 
Simon  Barjona,  that  is,  son  of  Jona  (Matt.  xvi. 
17).  Along  with  his  brother  Andrew,  he  followed 
the  occupation  of  a  fisherman  on  the  sea  of  Gali- 
lee. It  is  probable  that,  before  they  became 
known  to  Christ,  they  were  both  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist.  Their  becomins  known  to  Christ 
was  owing  to  John*s  pointing  him  out  on  the  day 
after  his  baptism  to  Andrew  and  another  disciple 
(probably  the  evangelist  John),  as  '  the  Lamb  of 
God;'  on  which  they  immediately  followe<i 
Christ,  and  spent  some  time  in  receiving  his  in- 
structions. Shortly  afler  this,  Andrew  finding 
Simon,  carried  him  to  Christ,  who,  on  receiving 
him  as  his  disciple,  bestowed  upon  him  that  sur- 
name by  which  he  has  since  that  time  been  most 
commonly  designated :  *  When  Jesus  beheld  him 
he  said.  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona ;  thou 
shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which  is  by  interpretation 
a  stone.'  After  tnis  interview  the  two  brotliers 
seem  to  have  returned  to  their  usual  occupation 
for  a  season,  as  we  have  an  account  in  Matthew 
(iv.  18-20)  of  their  being  summoned  from  that 
occupation  by  Christ  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
posterior  to  his  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  and 
to  the  commencement  of  his  public  ministry  as  a 
religious  teacher.  From  this  time  forward  they 
were  his  devoted  and  admiring  followers.  In  the 
course  of  the  evangelical  history  several  anecdotes 
of  Peter  are  incidentally  recorded,  for  the  pur- 
pose, doubtless,  principally  of  illustrating  the  cha- 
racter and  teaching  of  our  Lord,  but  which  tend 
also  to  throw  light  upon  the  history  and  character 
of  his  attached  disciple.  Such  are  the  accounts 
furnished  by  the  evangelists  of  his  walking  upon 
the  agitated  waters  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  meet 
his  master  (Matt  xiv.  22-31 ;  Mark  vi.  4.V50) ; 
of  his  bold  and  intelligent  avowals  of  the  un- 
doubted Messiahship  of  Jesus,  notwithst:inding 
the  difficulties  which  he,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  disciples,  felt  in  reconciling  what  they  saw 
in  him  with  what  they  had  fondly  expected  the 
Christ  to  be  (Matt  xvi.  13-20);  of  his  ras>h  but 
affectionate  rebuke  of  his  Lord  for  speaking  of 
suffering  and  death  as  in  prospect  for  him,  and  as 
forming  a  necessary  part  of  his  mediatorial  work 
(Matt  xvi.  21-23);  of  his  conduct  in  first  reject- 
ing, with  an  eamestnesH  bordering  on  horror,  the 
offer  of  Christ  to  wash  his  feet,  and  then,  when  the 
symbolical  nature  of  that  act  had  been  explained 
to  him,  his  over-ardent  zeal  that  not  his  feet  only, 
but  also  his  hands  and  his  head,  might  he  we^hed 
(John  xiii.  4-10);  of  his  bold  and  somewhat 
vaunting  avowal  of  attachment  to  his  Master, 
and  his  determination  never  to  forsake  him,  fol- 
lowed by  his  disgraceful  denial  of  Jesus  in  the 
hour  of  trial  (John  xiii.  36,  37 ;  Mark  xiv.  29, 
&c.) ;  of  his  deep  and  poignant  contrition  for  this 
sin  (Matt  xxvi.  75);  and  of  his  Lord's  ample 
forgiveness  of  his  offence,  after  he  had  received 
from  him  a  profession  of  attachment  as  strong  and 
as  frequently  repeated  as  his  former  denial  of  him 
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i^John  xn.  15-18\  From  these  notices  it  is  easy 
to  gather  a  tolerably  correct  conception  of  the  pre- 
dominating features  of  tlie  apostle's  character  op 
to  this  period.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
undoubted  piety,  of  ardent  attachment  to  his 
Master,  and  of  great  zeal  for  what  he  deemed  his 
Master's  honour ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
mind  rather  quick  than  accurate  in  its  apprehen- 
sions, and  with  feeliogs  rather  hasty  in  their  im- 
pulse than  determine  and  continuous  in  their 
exercise.  Hence  his  readiness  in  avowing  his 
opinions,  and  his  rashness  in  fonliing  them  ;  and 
hence  also  the  tendency  which  beset  his  honest 
0{>enness  to  degenerate  into  bravado,  and  his  deter- 
minations of  valour  to  evaporate  into  cowardice 
at  appalling  forms  of  danger.  His  fall,  however, 
and  his  subsequent  restoration,  connected  as  these 
were  with  the  mysterious  events  of  his  Master's 
crucifixion  and  resurrection,  and  with  the  new 
light  which  had  by  them  been  cast  around  his  cha- 
racter and  work,  produced  a  powerful  change  for 
the  better  upon  the  apostle's  mind.  From  this 
time  forward  he  comes  before  us  under  a  new 
aspect  A  sober  dignity  and  firmness  of  purpose 
have  displaced  his  former  hasty  zeal ;  sagacity  and 
prudence  characterize  his  conduct ;  and  whilst  his 
love  to  his  Master  shows  no  symptom  of  abate- 
ment, it  displays  itself  rather  in  active  labour  and 
much-enduring  patience  in  his  service,  than  in 
loud  protestations  or  extravagant  exhibitions  of 
attachment.  -  In  the  subsequent  Scripture  history 
he  is  presented  to  us  as  the  courageous  herald  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  by  whose  month  the  first 

Sublic  declaration  of  salvation  through  the  cmci- 
ed  Jesus  was  made  to  the  people;  by  whose 
advice  and  counsel  the  early  churches  were  planted 
and  ^verned;  and  by  whom  the  prejudices  of 
Judaism  were  first  Ikirly  surmounted,  and  the 
Gospel  preached  in  all  its  universal  freeuess  to 
the  Qentile  world.  The  Acts  of  tiie  Apostles 
contain  recitals  of  many  interesting  incidents 
which  befell  him  whilst  engaged  in  those  efforts. 
Of  these,  the  chief  are  his  imprisonment  and  trial 
before  the  Sanhedrim  for  preaching  Christ,  and 
his  bold  avowal  of  his  determination  to  persist  in 
that  work  (Acts  iv.  1-22) ;  his  miraculously  in- 
flicting the  punishment  of  death  on  the  infatuated 
couple  who  had  dared  to  try  an  experiment  upon 
the  omniscience  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (v.  1-11);  his 
visit  to  Samaria,  and  rebuke  of  Simon  Magus,  who 
deemed  that  the  miracles  of  the  apostle  were  the 
result  of  some  deep  magic  spell  of  which  he  had 
not  yet  become  possessed,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, he  was  desirous  of  purchasing  from  Peter 
r^iii.  14-24) ;  the  vision  by  which  he  was  taught 
that  the  ancient  ritual  distinctions  between  clean 
and  unclean  had  been  abolished,  and  thereby  pre- 
pared to  attend  on  the  summons  of  Cornelius,  to 
whom  he  preached  the  Gospel  (x.  1-48) ;  his  ap- 
prehension by  Herod  Agrippa,  and  his  deliverance 
by  the  interposition  of  an  angel,  who  opened  for 
him  the  doors  of  his  prison,  and  set  him  free 
(xii.  3-19);  and  his  address  to  the  council  at  Je- 
rusalem, on  the  occasion  of  a  request  for  advice 
and  direction  being  sent  to  the  church  there  by 
the  church  in  Antioch,  in  which  he  advocated  the 
exemption  of  Gentile  converts  from  the  ceremo- 
nial institutes  of  the  law  of  Moses  (xv.  6-11).  In 
a|l  tliese  incidents  we  trace  the  evidences  of  his 
mind  having  undergone  an  entire  change,  both  as 
to  its  views  of  truth  and  impressions  of  duty,  from 
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what  is  displayed  by  the  earlier  events  of  bk 
history.    On  one  occasion  only  do  we  detect  some- 
thing of  his  former  weakness,  and  that,  strangely 
enough,  in  regard  to  a  matter  in  which  he  liad  ; 
been  the  first  of  the  apostles  to  perceive,  and  the  < 
first  to  recommend  and  follow,  a  correct  course  of 
procedure.  The  occasion  referred  to  was  his  with-  I 
drawing,  through  dread  of  the  censures  of  his  \ 
Jewish  brethren,  iVom  the  Gentiles  at  Antiocb,  I 
after  having  lived  in  free  and  friendly  iotercoarse  ^ . 
with  them,  and  his  timidly  dissembling  his  con- 
victions as  to  the  religious  equality  oi  Jew  and 
Gentile.    For  this  Paul  withstood  him  to  the  fiice. 
and  rebuked  him  sharply,  because  of  the  injary 
which  his  conduct  was  calculated  to  produce  to 
the  cause  of  Christianitv.  With  this  single  exoep 
tion,  however,  his  condupt  seems  to  have  been  in 
full  accordance  with  the  name  which  his  Master 
had  prophetically  bestowed  on  him  when  he  caUtnl 
him  Simon  the  Rock,  and  with  the  position  which 
Paul  himself  assigns  to  him,  at  the  very  time  that 
he  recounts  his  temporary  dereliction,  as  one  of 
*  tiie  Pillars  of  the  Church '  (Gal.  ii.  9,  14). 

Thus  far  we  are  enabled,  fW)m  the  inspired  \ 
documents,  to  trace  the  history  of  this  apostle  ; 
but  for  what  remains  we  must  be  indebted  to 
evidence  of  a  less  explicit  and  certain  character. 
Ecclesiastical  tradition  asserts  that  he  performed 
an  extensive  missionary  tour  throughout  those 
districts,  to  the  converts  in  which  his  epistles  are 
addressed.  This  tradition,  however,  though  de- 
riving some  countenance  from  1  Pet  v.  13,  is 
very  uncertain.  Another  tradition  reports  the 
apostle  as  having  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
visited  Rome,  bc^me  bishop  of  the  chnrdi  in 
that  city,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  perse- 
cution raised  against  the  Christians  by  Nero. 
The  importance  of  these  points  in  connection 
with  the  claims  urged  by  the  Catholics  on  behalf 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  has  led  to  a  careful 
and  sifting  examination  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
tradition ;  the  result  of  which  seems  to  be,  tiiat 
whilst  it  is  admitted  as  certain  that  Peter  sufiered  , 
martyrdom,  in  all  probability  by  crucifixion,  and  |  ^ 
as  probable  that  this  took  place  at  Rome,  it  has,  | ,' 
nevertheless,  been  made  pretty  clear  that  he  never  1 1 
was  for  any  length  of  time  resident  in  that  city,  '  • 
and  morally  certain  that  he  never  was  Inshop  of 
the  church  there. 

The  assertion  that  Peter  was  bishop  of  Rome 
is  connected  with  anotiier,  by  which  the  claims  of 
the  papacy  are  sought  to  be  established,  namely, 
that  to  him  was  conceded  a  ri^t  of  sopremacy 
over  the  other  apostles.    In  support  of  this,  an 
appeal  is  made  to  those  passaf^es  m  the  Gospels, 
where  declarations  supposed  to  imply  the  bestowal 
of  peculiar  honour  and  distinction  on  Peter  are 
recorded  as  having  been  addressed  to  him  byour  • 
Lord.    The  most  important  of  these  are :  *  Thou 
art  Peter,  and   on   this  rock  will  I  build  my 
church'  (Matt  xvi.  18);  and,  <  Unto  thee  wiU 
I  give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven/  &a  I 
(Matt  xvi.  19).    At  first  sight  tiiese  pusfes  | 
would  seem  to  bear  out  the  assumption  founded 
on  them  ;  but  upon  a  more  careful  investigation,  . 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  rather  in  ^>pearance 
than  in  reality.    The  force  of  both  is  greatiy 
impaired  for  the  purpose  for  which  Craiolics 
produce  them,  by  the  ctrcnmstance,  that  whatever 
of  power  or  authority  thay  may  be  supposed  to 
confer  upon  Peter,  most  be  regarded  as  sharao 
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hy  him  -with  the  other  apostles,  inasmuch  as  to 
them  also  are  ascribed  in  other  passages  the  same 
qualities  and  powers  which  are  promised  to  Peter 
in  those  under  consideration.     If  by  the  former 
of  these  passages  we  are  to  understand  that  the 
charch  is  built  upon  Peter,  the  apostle  Paul  in- 
forms us  that  it  is  not  on  him  alone  that  it  is 
built,  but  upon  all  the  apostles  (Ephes.  ii.  20); 
and  in  the  book  of  Revelation  we  are  told,  that 
'sn  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
(the  Chribtian  church)  are  inscribed  *  the  names 
of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb  *  (xxi.  14). 
As  for  the  declaration  in  the  latter  of  these  pas- 
sages, it  was  in  all  its  essential  parts  repeated  by 
our  Lord  to  the  other  disciples  immediately  before 
bis  passion,  as  announcing  a  privilege  which,  as 
his  apostles,  they  were  to  possess  in  common 
^Matt  xviii.  18;  Johu  xx.  23).    It  is,  moreover, 
uncertain  in  what  sense  our  Lord  used  the  lan- 
guage in  question.     In  both  cases  his  words  are 
metaphori(^;  and  nothing  can  be  more  unsafe 
than  to  build  a  theological  dogma  upon  language 
of  which  the  meaning  is  not  clear,  and  to. which, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  different  interpretations 
have  been  affixed.     And,  finally,  even  ffranttug 
the  correctness  of  that  interpretation  which  Catho- 
lics put  upon  these  verses,  it  will  not  bear  out  the 
conclusion  they  would  deduce  from  them,  inas- 
much as  the  judicial  supremacy  of  Peter  over 
the  other  apostles  does  not  necessarily  follow 
I  from  his  possessing  authority  over  the  church. 
On  the  other  side,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no 
instance  on  record  of  the  apostle's  having  ever 
claimed  or  exercised  this  supposed  power ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  oftener  than  once  repre- 
sented as  submitting  to  an  exercise  of  power  upon 
the  part  of  others,  as  when,  for  instance,  he  went 
forth  as  a  messenger  from  the  apostles  assembled 
in  Jerusalem  to  ue  Christians  m  Samaria  (Acts 
vlii.  14),  and  when  he  received  a  rebuke  from 
Paul,  as  already  noticed.    This  circumstance  is 
so  fatal,  indeed,  to  the  pretensions  which  have 
been  urged  in  ^vour  of  his  supremacy  over  the 
other  apostles,  that  from  a  vexy  early  age  attempts 
have  been  made  to  set  aside  its  force*  by  the 
hypothesis  that  it  is  not  of  Peter  the  apostle, 
but  of  another  person  of  the  same  name,  that 
Paul  speaks  in  the  passage  referred  to.    This 
hypothesis,  however,  is  so  plainly  contradicted 
by  the  words  of  Paul,  who  explicitly  ascribes 
apostleship  to  the  Peter  of  whom  he  writes,  that 
H  is  astonishing  how  it  could  have  been  admitted 
even  by  the  most  blinded  zealot  (vers.  8,  9). 
Whilst,  however,  it  is  pretty   well  establish€» 
that  Peter  enjoyed  no  judicial  supremacy  over 
the  other  apostles,  it  would,  perhaps,  lie  gomg  too 
far  to  affirm  that  no  dignity  or  primacy  what- 
soevei   was  conceded  to  him  on  the  part  of  his 
brethren.     His  superiority  in  point  of  age,  his 
distinguished  personal  excellence,  his  reputation 
and  success  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity,  and  the 
prominent  part  which  he  had  ever  taken  in  his 
Master's  afiairs,  both  before  his  death  and  after 
his  ascension,  ftirnished  sufficient  grounds  fbr  his 
being  raised  to  a  position  of  respect  and  of  moral 
influence  in  the  church  and  amongst  his  brother 
apostles.    These   circumstances,  taken  in   con- 
nection with  the  prevalent  voice  of  Christian 
antiquity,  would  seem  to  authorize  the  opinion 
thsit  Peter  oocnpied  some  such  position  as  that 
of  president  in  tht;  apostolical  college,  but  without 
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any  power  or  authority  of  a  judidal  kind  over 
his  brother  apostles. 

PETER,  EPISTLES  OF.  Of  the  seven  Ca- 
tholic Epistles,  there  are  two  ascribed  to  St 
Peter.  The  first  of  these  is  one  of  those  univer- 
salh'  received  in  the  early  church.  The  second 
ranks  among  the  controverted. 

The  First  Epistle  of  St.  Pftkb.— The  ex- 
ternal evidence  in  fiivour  of  the  ffeuuineness  of 
this  Epistle  is  complete.  '  One  Epistle  off  Peter,' 
says  Eusebius,  'called  the  first,  is  universally 
received.*  *  In  fact,'  says  De  Wette,  •  if  we  ex- 
cept its  omission  in  the  ancient  catalogue  in 
Muratori,  and  its  rejection  by  the  Paulicians,  it 
has  been  never  called  in  question.' 

The  internal  evidence  is  equally  complete. 
The  author  calls  himself  the  apostle  Peter  (ch. 
i.  1),  and  the  whole  character  of  the  Epistle  shows 
that  it  proceeds  from  a  writer  who  possessed  great 
authority  among  those  whom  he  addresses,  who 
were  most  probably  composed  chiefly  of  Jewish 
Christians.  The  writer  describes  himself  as  *  an 
elder,'  and  *  a  witness  of  Christ  s  suffierings '  (v. 
1).  The  vehemence  and  energy  of  the  style  ar« 
altogether  appropriate  to  the  warmth  and  zeal  of 
Peter's  character;  and  every  succeeding  critic, 
who  has  entered  into  its  spirit,  has  felt  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  the  observation  of  Erasmus, 

*  that  this  epistle  is  full  of  apostolical  dignity 
and  authority,  and  worthy  of  the  prince  of  the 
apostles.' 

The  only  indication  as  to  the  place  fh>m  whence 
this  letter  was  addressed  to  the  five  provinces,  is 
contained  in  ch.  v.  ver.  13:  *  She  in  Babylon, 
elected  with  you,  saluteth  yon.*    For  whether 

*  she  in  Babylon '  refers  to  the  church  or  to  an 
individual  (in  which  latter  case  Peter's  wife  is 
tlie  person  generally  believed  to  be  referred  to), 
the  letter  must  have  been  written  in,  or  at  least 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon. 

The  Epistle  must  have  been  written  before 
A.D.  67-68,  the  year  of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom, 
Lardner  places  the  date  in  a.d.  63  or  64,  chiefly 
i .  •  >m  the  fact  that  an  earlier  date  than  a.d.  63  can- 
nut  be  assigned  for  his  arrival  at  Rome.  Hug  fixes 
the  date  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Nero's  reign,  or 
A.D.  tj5,  a  year  after  the  conflagration  of  the  city, 
and  five  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

To  afford  consolation  to  the  persecuted  appears 
to  have  been  the  main  object  of  this  Epistle.  To 
this  the  moral  instructions  are  subsidiary.  The 
exhortations  to  a  pure  conscience,  to  rebut  the 
calumnies  of  the  time  by  their  innocence,  to  ab- 
stain from  violent  disputes,  to  pay  respect  to  the 
existing  authorities,  to  exercise  mcreasing  love 
and  fi£lity,  were  exhortations  all  given  with  a 
view  to  alleviate  their  fieite,  or  enable  them  to  bear 
it.  The  repeated  references  to  the  example  of 
Jesus  in  his  death  and  suflerings  are  designed  to 
strengthen  them  for  the  endurance  of  calamities. 
The  exhortation  to  the  slaves,  too,  has  reference 
to  the  unhappy  days,  in  which,  for  real  or  im*- 
ginary  wrongs  and  haixiships,  they  frequently  be- 
came the  accusers  and  betrayers  of  their  masters. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contents : — 

The  salutation  and  introduction,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  five  provinces  who  were  pur- 
chased by  the  suffisrings  of  Christ,  are  exhorted 
to  prepare  themselves  for  a  reward  higher  than 
the  enjoyments  of  this  fleeting  life  (i.  1-13).  They 
are,  therefore,  recommended  to  lay  aside  anything 
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▼bich  coaid  render  them  anworthy  of  Christ,  the 
eentre  of  their  hopes,  their  pattern  and  their 
Sayiour,  and  so  to  regulate  their  conduct  to  their 
anperiors  that  none  should  be  able  to  reproach 
them  as  •evildoers/  These  precepts  were  to  ex- 
tend to  slayes,  to  whom  the  meek  and  suffering 
Jesoa  should  be  an  example.  Women,  too,  were 
to  render  their  submissive  noiseless  virtue  their 
liefest  ornament,  and  men  should  cherish  and 
honour  them.  All  should  be  fiill  of  sympathy 
and  Idve,  and  mutual  indulgence.  Their  inno- 
cence should  be  so  marked  as  to  shame  the  calum- 
niator, and  they  should  make  preparation  for  the 
approaching  catastrophe^  when  the^  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  imitating  Jesus  m  their  suffer- 
ings :  hoping  for  them  all  to  have  no  other  re- 
proach than  that  of  being  his  disciples.  The 
presbyters  are  enjoiued  to  watch  over  their  flocks, 
and  the  subordinate  to  pav  them  respect,  and 
all  should  be  on  the  watch,  and  lay  aside  their 
worldly  cares.  All  these  exhortations  are  enforced 
by  the  example  of  Christ,  and  by  the  punishment 
of  the  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah,  those 
spirits  in  prison  to  whom  Christ  went  and 
.preached  (Hi.  19,  20). 

Thk  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  has  been 
the  subject  of  more  discussion  than  any  other  book 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  its  genuineness  has 
been  contested  by  not  a  few  of  the  ablest  critics. 
We  are  informed  both  by  Origen  and  Eusebius 
that  though  it  was  generally  received  in  their 
time,  doubts  were  entertained  respecting  its  right 
to  a  place  among  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Be£re 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  however,  these 
doubts  had  subsided,  and  this  epistle  was  received 
as  genuine  by  Athanaaius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
other  eminent  fathers. 

It  is  enumerated  in  the  canon  of  Laodicea 
(a.d.  360?),  and  in  the  85th  apostolical  canon, 
and  was  finally  adopted  by  the  councils  of  Hippo 
and  Carthage,  which  included  among  the  canon- 
ical books  all  those  which  are  now  commonly 
received. 

Although  befbre  this  period  certain  books  were 
rejected  from  the  defect  of  historical  evidence,  or 
from  internal  grounds  of  suspicion,  an  undeviating 
uniformity  now  took  place,  and  no  controversy 
was  raised  respecting  any  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  until  the  inquiring  age  which  ushered 
in  the  Reformation.  The  genuineness  of  this 
epistle  was  then  called  in  question  by  Erasmus 
and  Calvin.  It  was,  however,  received  by  all  the 
Reformed  Confessions,  as  well  as  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  It  has  been  since  that  period  rejected 
by  Grotius,  Scaliger,  Salmasius,  Semler,  Eich- 
horu,  Schmidt,  Walker,  Schott,  Guericke,  Cred- 
ner,  De  Wette,  Ullman,  to  some  extent,  and 
Neander.  Among  its  numerous  defenders  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Michaelis, 
iArdner,  Pott,  Augusti,  Flatt,  Dahl,  Beriholdt, 
who,  however,  rejects  the  second  chapter; 
Nietsche  and  Olshausen,  with  the  learned  Roman 
Catholics  Hug  and  Feilmoser :  the  latter,  however, 
floctuates  in  his  opinion. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  grounds  for 
%nd  against  the  rejection  of  this  epistle,  it  may  be 
oaefbi  to  inquire  into  its  internal  stmctore  and 
eontentSL 

The  writer  designates  himself  here  as  the  apostle 
Peter  (S  Pet.  i.  1)  more  clearly  than  in  the  first 
epistle ;  as  personally  known  to  Jesus  (L  14);  as  a 
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beloved  brother  of  PhuI  (iii.  1 5) ;  and  as  the  avthor 
of  the  first  epistle  ( iii.  1 ).  It  is  addressed  to  the  same 
persons  with  the  first,  whom  he  presupposes  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  (iii.  15 ; 
comp.  Horn.  ii.  4).  He  refers  to  his  approaching 
death  (i.  14).  The  main  object  is  the  refutation 
of  erroneous  teachers.  He,  therefijre,  as  an  eye- 
witness of  the  acting  and  teaching  of  Jesna,  is 
enabled  to  give  them  more  accurate  instruction 
than  those  who  would  mislead  them.  He  exhorts 
them  to  advance  in  the  knowledge  and  doctrine  of 
Jesus,  by  adding  to  their  faith  fortitude,  and  every 
other  excellent  quality.     He  denounces  (ch.  ii.) 

Sunishment  against  false  teachers,  by  examples 
rawn  from  the  disobedient  angels,  the  world  be- 
fore the  flood,  and  Sodom  and  Gomorrali.  He 
inveighs  against  those  teachers  for  resigning 
themselves  to  impurity,  and  speaking  evil  of  God 
and  angels,  whereas  angels  have  not  ventured  to 
do  this  even  of  Satan.  He  compares  them  to  the 
false  prophet  Balaam,  and  to  clouds  filled  with 
wind.  He  rebukes  those  mockers  who  doubted  of 
the  coming  of  Christ,  which  was  only  delayed  in 
mercy,  but  predicts  the  dissolution  of  the  world  by 
fire,  and  warns  them  to  keep  themselves  in  readi- 
ness for  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth. 

The  mmn  reasons  which  induced  many  of  the 
ancients  to  reject  tliis  epistle  arose  from  the  dif- 
ference ill  style  and  structure  between  the  first 
and  second  epistle.  But  in  compensation  for  these 
alleged  differences  the  resemblances  are  remark- 
ably striking,  and  there  are  several  words  used  in 
a  peculiar  sense  in  both  epistles. 

some  critics  have,  indeea,  vindicated  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  epistle  principally  on  the  ground  of 
resemblance  m  both  sentiment  and  diction.    Of 
these  it  will  be  suflkaent  for  our  purpose  to  refer 
to  Hug  and  Michaelis.    The  former  of  these  ob- 
serves that  the  resemblance  between  the  two  is  'so 
thorough  as  to  denote  an  identity  of  authorship;'  , 
and  Michaelis  had  before  this  asserted  that  tlK  ' 
agreement  between  them  appeared  to  him  to  be  | 
such,  *  that  if  the  second  was  not  written  by  St.  | 
Peter,  the  person  who  forged  it  not  only  possessed  ' 
the  power  of  imitation  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  | 
but  understood  likewise  the  design  of  the  first  I 
epistle,  with  which  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  acquainted.'    The  principal  difference 
of  style,  however,  is  found  in  the  second  chapter, 
the  character  of  which  is  totally  unlike  anything 
contained  in  the  first  epistle.    The  resemblance, 
indeed,  between  this  chapter  and  the  short  epistle 
of  St.  Jude  is  so  striking,  that  it  has  bepn  at  all 
times  perceived  that  one  must  have  at  least  read, 
if  not  copied  from  the  other. 

All  those  theologians  who  have  disputed  the 
genuineness  of  Peter's  second  epistle,  have  main- 
tained that  its  writer  adopted  the  sentiments  and 
language  of  Jude,  and  this  opinion  is  ikvoured 
even  by  many  of  the  modem  advocates  of  iis 
genuineness,  including  Olshausen  and  Hug.    Bat  i 
which  of  the  two  wrote  first  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
question  impossible  to  decide.    *  St  Jnde's  Efusde 
18  so  like  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Peter's  Second 
Epistle,'  says  Bishop  Sherlock,  *  the  figures  and 
images  in  both  are  so  mudi  the  same,. . .  .that  it  | 
has  been  commonly  thought  that  St  Jude  eapisd  ] 
after  St  Peter's  Epistle.'    This  was  the  more  | 
generally  received  opinion,  and  was  held  among  | 
the  ancients  by  (Ecamenius,  and  muntaiaed  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  by  Luther.    One  set 
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of  critics  haye  sappoted  that  ooe  of  the  writers  of 

these  epistles  had  intended  to  illustrate  at  large 
what  the  other  had  briefly  stated ;  others,  that  one 
sought  to  abridge  what  the  other  had  stated 
diffusely .  The  former  of  these  views  is  main- 
tained by  Hug  and  Olshausen.  The  latter  writer 
founds  his  view  on  the  fact  that  Peter  does  not 
gWe  the  minute  statements  found  in  Jude,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  history  of  angels ;  in  which 
passages  Jude  alone  goes  into  details,  while  Peter 
advances  a  general  historical  fact, — which  he  con- 
ceives  to  be  characteristic  of  a  later  composition. 
Dr.  Sherlock,  bishop  of  London,  adopted  a 
middle  course,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
remarkable  resemblance  between  the  two  writers 
by  supposing  that  each  quotes  from  a  common 
Hebrew  document.  But  this  ingenious  conjecture 
has  been  found  untenable.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  support  these  arguments  against  the  ge- 
nuineness of  this  epistle  by  other  alleged  internal 
marks  of  spuriousness,  such  as  the  anachronisms 
which  it  is  said  to  contain.  But  these  arguments 
have  been  successfully  combated  by  Nietzcbe, 
Olshausen,  and  other  writers. 

It  b  fully  conceded  that  there  is  no  other  book 
in  the  New  Testament  against  whose  authority  so 
many  arguments  can  be  adduced  as  against  this 
epistle.  One  of  the  most  impartial  as  well  as 
ablest  critics  of  modern  times,  after  weighing 
them  all,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  its 
genuineness  nor  itB  spuriousness  can  be  demon- 
strated by  ondoubted  arguments ;  but,  while  he 
admits  that  unfriendly  critics  will  see  occasion 
for  doubt,  yet,  relying  on  subjective  grounds,  he 
is  persuaded  of  the  authenticity  of  the  epistle, 
and  that  the  arguments  which  ^o  to  disprove 
its  genuineness  are  not  of  sufficient  weight  to 
establish  its  spuriousness,  or  cause  it  to  be 
*  stricken  fcom  the  number  of  inspired  books.' 

By  those  who  acknowledge  its  genuineness  its 
date  is  generally  fixed  about  the  ^ear  a.d.  65,  or 
not  long  before  Peter's  death,  which  they  deduce 
from  2  Pet  i.  14.  Wetstein  concludes  from 
2  Pet.  iii.  that  it  must  have  been  written  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  case  none 
will  allege  that  any  but  Peter  could  have  been 
its  author.  If  it  were  proved  that  Peter  had 
Jude's  epistle  before  him,  this  must  have  been 

j  written  not  long  before  the  same  period,  which 
agrees  with  the  time  assigned  by  Dr.  Lardner, 

!  between  64  and  66  [Jude].  But  if  Jude  certainly 
quoted  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  if  the  result  of  the 
investigation  of  Liicke,  who  concludes  that  this 
hook  was  written  in  the  first  century,  at  the  time 
of  the  Jewish  war,  and  probably  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  be  correct,  this  circum- 
stance would  of  itself,  catena  paribus,  settle  the 
question  in  favour  of  the  priority  of  St  Peter's 
second  epistle  [Jude].  Bishop  Sherlock  main- 
tains that  there  are  no  less  than  five  years  inter- 
vening between  the  date  of  the  two  epistles  of 
Peter. 

PETRA  was  the  capital  of  the  Nabatbsean 
AraU  in  the  land  of  Edom,  and  seems  to  have 
given  name  to  the  kingdom  and  region  of  Arabia 
Petiaa.  As  there  is  mention  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  of  a  stronghold  which  successively  belonged 
to  the  Amorites  (Judg.  i.  36),  the  Edomites  (2 
Kings  xiv.  7)  and  the  Moabites  (Isa.  zvi.  1, 
comp.  in  Heb.  ch.  xlii.  11),  and  bore  in  Hebrew 
t^  name  of  Selahy  which  has  the  same  meaning 
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as  Petra  in  Greek,  viz.,  <  a  rock,'  that  circum- 
stance has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  the  Petra  of 
the  Nabathsans  had  been  the  Selah  of  Edom. 
But  the  consideration  of  that  point  in  a  work  of 
this  nature  fill  Is  more  naturally  under  the  Bible 
head  of  Selah,  to  which  article  accordingly  the 
reader  is  referred ;  and  there  likewise  the  question 
will  be  disposed  of  as  to  whether  (on  the  supposi- 
tion of  Petra  being  the  Selah  of  Scripture)  its  site 
is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  modern  Kerek, 
or  with  the  locality  of  the  far  famed  Wad^  Musa 
[Arabia;  Idumjea;  Nebaioth]. 

PHA'RAOH,  the  general  title  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  found  only 
there  and  in  the  writers  who  have  drawn  from 
that  source.  It  ofleu  stands  simply  like  a  proper 
name  (Gen.  xiL  15 ;  xxxvii.  36;  xl.  2,  sq.;  xliv. 
l,sq. ;  and  so  generally  throughout  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  also  in  Cant  i.  9  ;  Isa.  xix.  1 1 ;  xxx. 
2).  *King  of  Egypt'  is  sometimes  subjoined  t<. 
it  (1  Kings  iii.  1 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  7 ;  xviii.  21) ; 
and  sometimes  also  the  more  specific  designation 
or  real  proper  name  of  the  monarch  is  indicated, 
as  Pharaoh  Necho  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33),  Pharaoh 
Hophra  (Jer.  xliv.  30).  Josephus  intimates  that 
the  word  si5;nifies  '  the  king '  in  the  Eg^^ptian 
language  {Antiq.  viii.  6.  2).  The  idea  has,  how- 
ever, been  more  recently  started  \hat  Pharaoh 
corresponds  to  the  £g}ptian  phra,  *  the  sun,' 
which  is  written  as  an  hieroglyphic  symbol 
over  the  titles  of  kings.  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  explanation  might  be  admitted  without  con- 
tradicting the  other,  seeing  that  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  highly  probable,  that  the  Egyptians 
should  make  the  name  of  the  sun  a  royal  title, 
and  that  at  length  custom  rendered  it  equivalent 
to  '  king.'  The  practice  of  ancient,  and,  indeed, 
modern  Oriental  kings,  of  associating  the  idea 
of  their  own  dignity  with  the  glory  of  the  sun, 
is  well  known. 
PHA'RAOH-HOPH'RA.  [Hophra.] 
PHA'RAOH  NE'CHO.  [Necho.] 
PHAR'ISEES.  The  name  denotes  those  who 
are  separated,  t.  e.  from  ordinary  persons,  of 
course,  by  the  correctness  of  their  opinions  and 
the  holiness  of  their  lives.  They  were  a  Jewish 
sect  who  had  the  dominant  infiueuce  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  to  whose  faults  the  overthrow 
of  the  state  may  be  attributed,  and  who  have  to 
bear  the  awful  burden  of  having  crucified  the 
Lord  and  giver  of  life. 

The  precise  period  when  the  Pharisees  appeared 
as  a  sect,  history  does  not  supply  us  with  the  means 
of  determining.  That  they,  however,  as  welt  as 
their  natural  opponents,  the  Saddacees,  existed  in 
the  priesthood  of  Jonathan — in  the  interval,  that 
is,  between  159  and  144  before  Christ — is  known 
from  Josephus,  who  makes  mention  of  them  as 
well  as  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes.  The  terms  he 
employs  warrant  the  conviction  that  they  were 
then  no  novelties,  but  well  known,  well  defined, 
and  two  established  religious  parties.  But  from 
the  time  of  Jonathan  to  that  of  Ezra  (about 
400  B.C.),  there  had  taken  plaoe  no  great  forma- 
tive event  such  as  could  of  itself  cause  so  great  a 
change  in  the  Hebrew  system  as  was  tlie  rise  of 
these  sects ;  whereas  the  influences  to  which  the 
Israelites  had  been  subject  in  the  Medo-Persian 
dominions,  and  the  necessarily  somewhat  new 
direction  which  things  took  on  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  and  the  restoradon  of  the  civil  and 
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religions  polity,  could  hardly  fail,  coDBiderin?  the 
distance  from  Moses  at  vhich  these  changes  nap- 
pened,  and  the  great  extent  to  which  the  people 
had  lost  even  the  knowledge  of  the  institutions 
and  language  of  their  forefathers,  to  lead  to  diver- 
sities of  views,  interests,  and  aims,  whence  sects 
would  spring  as  a  natural  if  not  inevitable  result 
There  is.  therefore,  good  reason  to  refer  the  origin 
of  the  Pharisees  to  the  time  of  the  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  a  period  which  consti- 
stutes  a  marked  epoch,  as  dividing  the  Hebraism 
of  the  older  and  purer  age  from  the  Judaism  of 
the  later  and  more  corrupt  times.  Nor,  did  our 
space  allow,  should  we  find  it  difficult  to  trace  the 
leading  features  of  the  Pharisaic  character  back 
to  those  peculiar  opinions  and  usages  with  which 
the  old  Israelitish  type  of  mind  had  been  made 
familiar,  and  at  the  same  time  corrupt,  in  the 
Persian  empire. 

Bat  as  we  think  it  more  for  the  reader's  in- 
struction to  lay  before  him  the  very  words  in 
which  this  sect  is  described,  than  to  give  a  philo- 
sophical account  of  the  rise  and  connection  of 
their  principles,  to  which  of  necessity  our  own 
views  would  impart  a  colouring,  we  shall  proceed 
to  transcribe  a  nearly  literal  translation  of  the 
most  important  passages  in  the  writings  of  Jo- 
sephus  referring  to  Uie  opinions  and  practices  of 
this  powerful  sect 

'  The  Pharisees  have  delivered  to  the  people  a 
great  many  observances  by  succession  from  their 
fathers,  whidi  are  not  written  in  the  law  of  M(Nses, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  that  the  Sadducees  reject 
them,  and  say  that  we  are  to  esteem  those  obserr- 
ances  to  be  obligatory  which  are  in  the  written 
word,  but  are  not  to  observe  what  are  derived 
from  the  tradition  of  our  forefathers.  Hence 
great  disputes.  The  Sadducees  are  able  to  per- 
suade none  but  the  rich,  and  have  not  the  popu- 
lace obsequious  to  them,  but  the  Pharisees  have 
the  multitude  on  their  side.'  'The  Pharisees 
are  not  apt  to  be  severe  in  punishments*  (Joseph. 
Anliq.  xiii.  10.  5  and  6;  Epiphan.  Hear.  15). 

'The  Pharisees  live  meanly  and  despise  deli- 
cacies in  diet;  and  they  follow  the  conduct  of 
reason,  and  what  that  prescribes  to  them  as  good 
they  do.  They  also  pay  respect  to  such  as  are 
in  years ;  nor  are  they  so  bold  as  to  contradict 
them  in  anything  which  they  have  introduced ; 
and  when  they  determine  that  all  things  are  done 
by  fate,  they  do  not  take  away  from  men  the 
freedom  of  acting  as  they  think  fit  since  their 
notion  is  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  a  con- 
stitution of  things  whereby  what  he  wills  is  done, 
but  so  that  the  will  of  man  can  act  virtuously  or 
viciously.  They  also  believe  that  souls  have  an 
immortal  vigour  in  them,  and  that  under  the 
earth  there  will  be  rewards  or  punishments,  ac- 
cording as  men  have  lived  virtuously  or  viciously 
in  this  life.  The  latter  are  to  be  detained  in  an 
everlasting  prison ;  but  the  former  shall  have 
power  to  revive  and  live  again :  on  account  of 
which  doctrine  they  are  able  greatly  to  persuade 
the  bodv  of  the  ptfople ;  and  whatsoever  is  done 
about  divine  worship,  prayers,  and  sacrifices,  is 
performed  according  to  their  directions^  insomuch 
that  the  cities  gave  great  attestations  to  them  on 
account  of  their  entire  rirtuous  conduct'  (Joseph. 
Anti4i,  xviii.  1.  3). 

*The  Pharisees  are  those  who  are  esteemed 
most  skilful  in  the  «xact  interpretation  of  the 
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laws.    They  ascribe  all  to  Fate  (or  Providence)  i 
and  to  God,  and  yet  allow  that  to  act  what  is  { 
right,  or  the  contrary,  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  i 
power  of  man.    They  say  that  all  souls  are  in- ' 
corruptible,  but  that  the  souls  of  good  men  only 
are  removed  into  other  bodies,  and  that  the  souU 
of  bad  men  are  subject  to  eternal  punishment 
Moreover,  the  Pharisees  are  friendly  to  one  an- 
other, and  are  for  the  exercise  of  concord  and  re- 
gard for  the  public'  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8- 1 4). 

*  The  Pharisees  are  a  sect  of  Jews  which  appear 
to  be  more  pious  than  others,  and  to  expound  the 
laws  more  accurately.  These  Pharisees  artfully 
insinuated  themselves  into  her  (Queen  Alexan- 
dra's) fiivour  by  little  and  little,  and  became  the 
real  administrators  of  public  affairs;  they  ba- 
nished and  restored  whom  they  pleased;  they 
bound  and  loosed  at  their  pleasure ;  they  had  the 
enjoyment  of  the  royal  authority,  whilst  the  ex- 
penses and  the  difficulties  of  it  belonged  to  Alex- 
andra. She  was  a  sagacious  woman  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  great  aflSirs,  and  became  not  only 
veiy  powerful  at  home,  but  terrible  also  to  foreign 
potentates ;  while  she  governed  other  people,  the 
Pharisees  governed  her.  She  was  so  superstitious 
as  to  comply  with  their  desires,  and  accordingly 
they  slew  whom  they  pleased'  (Joseph.  De  Ml. 
Jud,  i.  6.  2.  3). 

*  There  was  a  certain  sect  that  were  Jews,  who 
Yalued  themselves  highly  upon  the  exact  skill 
they  had  in  the  law  of  their  fathers,  and  made 
men  believe  they  were  highly  favoured  by  God, 
by   whom   this   set   of  women  were  inveigled. 
These  are  those  that  are  called  the  sect  of  the  Pha- 
risees, who  were  able  to  make  great  opposition  to 
kings ;  a  cunning  sect  they  were,  and  soon  ele-  i 
Tated  to  a  pitch  of  open  fighting  and  doing  mis-  ' 
chief.    Accordingly,  when  all  the  people  of  the  | 
Jews  gave  assurance  of  their  good  will  to  Cesar  i 
and  to  the  king's  goYernment,  these  men  did  not  | 
swear,  being  about  6000;  and  when  the  king 
imposed  a  fine  upon  them,  Phreroras'  wife  paid 
it    In  order  to  requite  this  kindness,  since  they 
were  believed  to  have  a  foreknowledge  of  thinss  to  ■ 
come  by  divine  inspiration,  they  foretold   how 
God  had  decreed  that  Herod's  government  should 
cease,  and  that  the  kingdom  should  come  to  her 
and  Phreroras,  and  to  their  children ;  so  the  king 
Herod  slew  such  of  the  Pharisees  as  were  prin-  . 
cipally  accused,  and  all  who  had  consented  to  . 
what  the  Pharisees  had  foretold'  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xvii.  2.  4). 

*•  The  Pharisees  say  that  some  actions,  but  not 
all,  are  the  work  of  fate ;  that  some  of  them  are  in 
our  own  power,  and  that  they  are  liable  to  fate,  but 
are  not  caused  by  fate'  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xiii.  5.  9).  ' 

*■  The  sect  of  the  Pharisees  are  supposed  to  ex- 1 
eel  others  in  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  ^ 
of  their  country'  (Joseph.  Vita,  §  38).  ! 

*  The  Pharisees  have  so  great  a  power  orer  the 
multitude  that  when  they  say  anything  against 
the  king  or  against  the  liigh-priest,  they  are  ge- 
nerally believed '  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xiii.  10.  5).        I 

<  The  bodies  of  all  men  are  mortal,  and  are 
created  out  of  corruptible  matter ;  but  the  soul  is 
ever  immortal,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  divinity 
that  inhabits  our  bodies'  {De  Bell,  Jud,  iii.  8.  5). 

'Being  now  nineteen  years  old,  1  began  to 
conduct  myself  according  to  the  rule  of  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  of  kin  to  the  sect  of 
Stoics,  as  the  Greeks  call  them'  (Joseph.  Vita  §2). 
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There  is  another  source  of  our  knowledge  of 
die  Pharisees— the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  light  in  which  they  here  appear  varieB,  of 
course,  with  the  circumstances  to  which  its  origin 
is  due.  The  reader  has  just  had  before  him  the 
account  of  a  friend  and  an  adherent,  an  account 
which,  therefore,  we  may  believe,  is  conceived 
and  set  forth  in  the  most  favourable  manner. 
The  Gospels  present  the  character  of  the  Phari- 
sees in  a  darker  hue,  inasmuch  as  here  a  higher 
standard  is  brought  into  use,  a  loftier  morality  is 
the  judge.  To  pass  on  to  the  views  given  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  high  repute  in  which  the 
Pharisees  were  held,  as  expositors  of  the  national 
laws,  whether  civil  or  religious,  may  be  seen  in 
John  vii.  48 ;  Acts  xxii.  3 ;  the  casuistry  which 
they  employed  in  expounding  the  Scriptures,  in 
Matt  ix.  34 ;  xv.  5  ;  xxiii.  16  ;  Mark  vii.  7,  sq.  ^ 
their  excessive  zeal  in  proselytism,  Matt  xxiii. 
15;  yet  their  concealment  of  light  and  hindrance 
of  progress,  Matt  xxiii.  13;  their  inordinate 
regard  for  externals,  and  oppressive  but  self-spar- 
ing rule,  Matt,  xxiii.  3,  sq.,  25;  their  affectatipn 
of  grandeur  and  distinction,  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  sq. ; 
their  shocking  hypocrisy,  Matt  xxiii.  14,  27,  sq. ; 
their  standing  on  inconsiderable  points,  while 
they  neglectea  such  as  were  of  consequence,  pre- 
ferring ceremonial  rites  to  justice  and  charity, 
Matt,  xxiii.  24 ;  xii.  2-7 ;  Luke  vi.  7  ;  John  ix. 
16,  sq.:  Mark  vii.  1;  the  display  which  they 
affected  even  in  works  of  religion,  Matt.  vi.  I, 
sq. ;  xxiii.  5 ;  their  pride  and  self-gratulation  as 
assuredly,  and  before  others,  religious  men,  Luke 
xviii.  9,  sq. ;  their  regard  to  tradition,  Matt.  xv. 
2;  Mark  vii.  3;  they  formed  schools  which  had 
masters  and  disciples,  Matt  xxii.  16;  Luke  v. 
83 ;  aareeably  with  their  general  doctrines,  the^ 
regar&i  the  act  rather  than  the  motive,  Luke  xi. 
39 ;  xviii.  1 1 ,  sq. ;  and  were  given  to  fasts,  prayers, 
washing,  paying  of  tithes,  alms,  &c..  Matt.  ix.  14 ; 
xxiii.  15,  23;  Luke  xi.  39,  sq. ;  xviii.  12;  exhi- 
biting themselves  to  the  people,  in  order  to  gain 
their  favour,  as  self-denying,  holy  men,  zealous 
for  God  and  the  law,  a  kind  of  Jewish  stoics, 
Matt  ix.  11 ;  Luke  ▼.  30 ;  vi.  2  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  5, 
15,29;  while  in  reality  they  were  fond  of  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  and  were  men  of  lax  morals, 
Matt  V.  20;  xv.  4,  8;  xxiii.  3,  14,  23,  25;  John 
viii.  7.  At  an  early  period  they  determined  in 
the  Sanhedrim  to  withstand  and  destroy  Jesus, 
instigated  doubtless  by  the  boldness  with  which 
he  taught  the  necessity  of  personal  righteousness 
and  pure  worship  (Matt  xii.  14). 

In  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
New  Testament  affords  only  fragments  of  inform- 
ation, which  are,  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
fuller  particulars  furnished  by  Josephus.  From 
Acts  xxiii.  6,  8,  we  learn  that  they  believed  in 
the  existence  of  higher  created  beings  than  man, 
doubtless  the  good  and  bad  spirits  of  the  Chaldee 
philosophy.  The  same  places  also  instruct  us 
that  they  held  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  (comp. 
Matt  xxii.  24,  sq.). 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Pharisees  were  in  ge- 
neral a  powerful  religious  party,  or  rather  the 
predominant  influence,  in  the  Jt^wish  state,  who 
aspired  to  the  control  of  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions,  affected  popularity  among  the  people, 
exerted  influence  in  the  councils  of  kings,  queens, 
and  people  of  rank ;  were  the  recognised  teachers 
and  guides  of  the  national  mind,  proud  of  their 
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orthodoxy,  pluming  themselves  on  their  superior 
sanctity,  practising  austerities  outwardly,  but 
inwardly  indulging  their  passions,  and  descending 
to  unworthy  and  shameful  acts ;  and  withal  <? 
narrow  spirit,  contracted  views,  seeking  rather 
their  own  aggrandisement  than  the  public  good, 
of  which  they  used  the  name  merely  as  a  pretext 
and  a  cover. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  there  were 
no  individuals  in  the  body  free  from  its  prevail- 
ing vices.  There  did  not  fail  to  be  tpright  and 
pure-minded  men,  who  united  inward  piety  to 
outward  correctness  of  conduct,  and  were  indeed 
superior  to  the  principles  of  their  sect ;  such  was 
Nicodemus  (John  iii.  1);  such  also  Gamaliel 
may  have  been  (Acts  v.  34).  Of  men  of  this  kind 
many  were  led  to  embrace  the  Gospel  (Acts 
XV.  5). 

In  general,  however,  their  power  was  all  di- 
rected against  Jesus  and  his  work.  With  what 
force  they  must  have  acted  appears  obvious  from 
the  preceding  remarks.  Nor  is  the  reader  to 
imagine  that  they  were  merely  a  few  learned 
men,  congregated  together  in  the  capital,  engaged 
in  learned  pursuits  or  religious  practices,  and  in 
consequence  leavinsr  our  Lord  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue his  ordinary  duties  up  and  down  the  laud. 
The  capital  was  doubtless  their  head-quarters, 
but  they  pervaded  the  entire  country  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and  were  therefore  present  in  all 
parts  to  withstand  the  publication  of  tlie  Gospel 
of  that  kingdom  every  teature  of  which  they  hated 
(Luke  V.  17);  and  as  they  constituted  a  large 
portion  of  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  v.  .34 ;  xxiii.  6, 
sq.),  and  had  an  almost  unlimited  influence  with 
the  people,  great  indeed  was  the  power  which 
they  wielded  in  their  conflict  with  the  infant 
church.  Perhaps  there  never  was  an  instance  in 
any  social  condition  in  which  the  elements  of 
power  supplied  by  religion,  politics,  high  life,  and 
humble  condition  were  more  thoroughly  or  more 
densely  combined  in  order  to  oppose  and  destroy 
the  young  power  of  new  ideas  and  lofty  aims. 
The  victory,  however,  was  for  man,  because  it 
was  also  of  God.  Darkness,  indeed,  prevailed  for 
three  days,  covering  the  land,  and  casting  a  thick 
shadow  over  the  world.  But  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness arose,  and  still  shines. 

Pharisaism,  how  compact  soever  might  be  its 
appearance  outwardly,  and  as  a^inst  a  common 
enemy,  had  its  own  internal  dissensions.  The 
question  of  more  or  less  of  moderate  or  extreme 
views,  of  what  on  one  side  would  be  called  tem- 
porising and  on  the  other  consistency,  agitated 
this  school  as  it  has  agitated  most  others.  In  the 
age  of  our  Lord  there  were  two  leading  parties, 
that  of  Hillel  and  that  of  Schammai,  the  former 
representing  a  moderate  Pharisaism,  the  latter 
*  the  straitest  sect,'  to  which  Paul  had  probably 
belonged. 

PHARTAR,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Damascus 
[Abana  and  Phabpab]. 

PHE^BE.    [Ph«ebb.] 

PHENl'CE,  a  city  on  the  south-east  of  Crete, 
with  a  harbour,  in  the  attempt  to  reach  which  the 
ship  in  which  Paul  voyaged  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome,  was  driven  out  of  its  course,  and  eventually 
wrecked  (Acts  xxvii.  12). 

PHrCOL  {mouth  of  all,  i.e.  all  commanding), 
the  proper  or  more  probably  the  titular  name  of 
the  commander  of  the  troops  of  Abimelech,  the 
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PhiUstine  king  of  Gerar.  If  the  Abimelech  of 
the  time  of  Isaac  was  the  sou  of  the  Abimelech  of 
the  time  of  Abraham,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Phicoi  who  attended  ou  the  second  Abimelech  was 
the  successor  of  the  one  who  was  present  with  the 
first  at  the  interview  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi. 
22 ;  xxTi.  26).  But  the  whole  subject  of  these 
interviews  is  beset  with  difficulties  [Abimelech  ; 
Abraham;  Ibaac]. 

PHILADELPHIA,  a  city  of  Lesser  Asia,  and 
one  of  the  seven  containing  the  Christian  churches 
V>  which  the  Apocalyptic  admonitions  were  ad- 
dressed. The  town  stood  about  twenty-five  miles 
south-east  from  Sardis,  in  N.  laL  32°  28',  E.  long. 
28°  S0^  in  the  plain  of  Hermus,  about  midway 
between  the  river  of  that  name  and  the  termina- 
tion of  Mount  Tmolus.  It  was  the  second  in 
Lydia,  and  was  built  by  King  Attains  Phila- 
delphus,  from  whom  it  took  its  name.  In  b.c. 
133  the  place  passed,  with  the  dominion  in  which 
it  lay,  to  the  Romans.  The  site  is  reputed  by 
Strabo  to  have  been  very  liable  to  earthquakes ; 
but  it  continued  a  place  of  importance  and  of 
strength  down  to  the  Byzantine  age ;  and  of  all 
the  towns  in  Asia  Minor  it  withstood  the  Turks 
the  longest  It  was  taken  by  Bajazet  I.  in  a.d. 
1392. 

Philadelphia  still  exists  as  a  Turkish  town, 
onder  the  name  of  Allah  Shehr,  *  city  of  God,'  t.  e. 
High-town.  It  covers  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground,  rtinning  uj)  the  slopes  of  four  hills,  or 
rather  of  one  hill  with  •four  flat  summits.  The 
country*  as  viewed  from  these  hills,  is  extremely 
magnificent — gardens  and  vineyards  lying  at  the 
back  and  sides  of  the' town,  and  before  it  one  of 
^e  most  extensive  and  beautiful  plains  of  Asia. 
The  town  itself,  although  spacious,  is  miserably 
built  and  kept,  the  dwellings  being  remarkably 
mean,  and  the  streets  exceedingly  filthy.  Across 
the  summits  of  the  hill  behind  tne  town  and  the 
small  valleys  between  them  runs  the  town  wall, 
strengthened  by  circular  and  square  towers,  and 
formmg  also  an  extensive  and  lon^  quadrangle 
io  the  plain  below.  The  missionaries  Fisk  and 
Parsons,  in  18*22,  were  informed  by  the  Greek 
bishop  that  the  town  contained  3000  houses,  of 
which  he  assigned  250  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  rest 
to  the  Turks.  On  the  same  authority  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  five  churches  in  the  town,  besides 
twenty  others  which  were  too  old  or  too  small  for 
use.  Six  minarets,  indicating  as  many  mosques, 
are  seen  in  the  town ;  and  one  of  these  mosques  is 
believed  by  the  native  Christians  to  have  been  the 
church  in  which  assembled  the  primitive  Christ- 
ians addressed  in  the  Apocalypse.  There  are  few 
ruins ;  but  in  one  part  there  are  still  found  four 
strong  marble  pillars,  which  supported  the  dome 
of  a  church.  The  dome  itself  has  fallen  down, 
but  its  remains  ma\'  be  observed,  and  it  is  seen 
that  the  arch  was  of^brick.  On  the  sides  of  the 
pillars  are  inscriptions,  and  some  architectural 
ornaments  in  the  form  of  the  figures  of  saints. 
One  solitary  pillar  of  high  antiquity  has  been 
often  noticed,  as  reminding  beholders  of  the  re- 
markable words  in  the  Apocalyptic  message  to  the 
Philadelphian  church : — *  Him  that  overcometh 
wiil  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God ; 
and  he  shall  go  no  more  out '  (Rev.  iii.  12). 

PHILE'MON,  EPISTLE  TO.  That  this 
epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle  Paul  is  the  con- 
stun'   tradition  of  the  ancient  church.     Itisex- 
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presdy  cited  as  such  by  Origen;  it  is  refeued  to 
as  such  by  TertuUian ;  and  both  Eusebins  and 
Jerome  attest  its  universal  reception  as  such  in 
the  Christian  world. 

This  epistle  was  evidently  written  daring  tbe 
apostle's  imprisonment  (ver.  9,  10),  and,  as  ve 
have  already  endeavourdl  to  show  [Coixxsbians, 
Epistle  to  the],  during  his  twovears^  imprison- 
ment at  Rome.  It  was  occasioned  by  his  sending 
back  to  Philemon  his  runaway  slave  OnenmnSy 
who,  having  found  his  way  to  Rome,  was  there, 
through  the  instrumentalitv  of  the  apostle,  oon- 
vertea  to  Christianity ;  and,  after  serving  Paal 
for  a  season,  was  by  him  restored  to  his  former 
master,  without  whose  consent  the  apostle  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  retain  him.  The  epistle  com> 
mences  with  tne  apostle's  usual  salutation  to  those 
to  whom  he  wrote ;  after  which  he  affectiooatel j 
alludes  to  the  good  reputation  which  Plulemon, 
as  a  Christian,  enjoyed,  and  to  the  joy  which  the 
knowledge  of  this  afforded  him  Tver.  1-7).  He 
then  gently  and  gracefully  introduces  the  main 
subject  of  his  epistle  by  a  reference  to  the  spiritnal 
obligations  under  which  Philemon  lay  to  hun,  and 
on  the  ground  of  which  he  might  ntter  as  a  com- 
mand what  he  preferred  urging  as  a  request. 
Onesimus  is  then  introduced ;  the  change  of  mind 
and  character  he  had  experienced  is  stated ;  his 
offence  in  deserting  his  master  is  not  palliated ; 
his  increased  worth  and  usefulness  are  dwelt  apon, 
and  his  former  master  is  intreated  to  receive  him 
back,  not  only  without  severity,  bat  with  the  feel- 
ing due  from  one  Christian  to  another  (ver.  8-16). 
The  apostle  then  delicately  refers  to  the  matter 
of  compensation  for  anj  loss  which  Philemon 
might  have  sustained  either  through  the  disho- 
nesty of  Onesimus,  or  simply  throng  the  want  of 
his  service ;  and  though  he  reminds  his  friend 
that  he  might  justly  hold  the  latter  his  debtor  for 
a  much  larger  amount  (seeing  he  owed  to  tbe 
apostle  his  own  self),  he  pledges  himself,  under 
his  own  hand,  to  make  good  that  loss  (ver.  17-19). 
The  epistle  concludes  with  some  additional  ex- 
pressions of  fi'iendly  solicitude ;  a  request  that 
Fhilemon  would  prepare  the  apostle  a  lodging,  as 
he  trusted  soon  to  visit  him ;  and  the  salutations 
of  the  apostle  and  some  of  the  Christians  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded  at  the  time  (ver.  20-25). 

This  epistle  has  been  universally  admirted  as  a 
model  of  graceful,  delicate,  and  manly  writing. 
*  It  is  a  voucher,'  says  Eichhorn,  *  for  the  apostle's 
urbanity,  politeness,  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
His  advocacy  of  Onesimus  is  of  the  most  insinu- 
ating and  persuasive  character,  and  yet  without 
the  slightest  perversion  or  concealment  of  any  fact. 
The  errors  of  Onesimus  are  admitted,  as  was  ne- 
cessary, lest  the  just  indignation  of  his  master 
against  him  should  be  routed  anew ;  but  they  are 
alluded  to  in  the  most  admirable  manner:  the 
good  side  of  Onesimus  is  brought  to  view,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  friendly  reception 
of  him  by  his  master,  as  a  con^qnenoe  of  Christ- 
ianity, to  which  he  had,  during  his  absence,  been 
converted ;  and  his  future  fidelity  is  vouched  for 
by  the  noble  principles  of  Christianity  which 
he  had  embraced.  The  apostle  addresses  Phile^ 
mon  on  the  softest  side:  who  would  wilfully 
refusc  to  an  aged,  a  suffering,  and  an  unjustly  im- 
prisoned friend  a  request  ?  And  such  was  he  who 
thus  pleaded  for  Onesimus.  The  person  recom- 
mended is  a  Christian,  a  dear   friend  of  the 
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apostle's,  and  one  who  ha^  penonally  served  him : 
it'  PhUciuoD  will  receive  him  kindly,  it  will  afford 
the  apostle  a  proof  of  his  love,  and  yield  him  joy. 
What  need,  then,  for  long  urgency  ?  The  apostle 
is  certiiu  that  Philemon  will,  of  his  own  accord, 
do  even  more  than  he  is  asked.  More  cogently 
and  more  courteously  no  man  could  plead.' 

PH  ILETL'S,  an  apostate  Christian,  mentioned 
by  Paul  in  connection  with  Uymensus,  2  Tim. 


ii.  17    f  HVMKNJEUS]. 

1.  PHII/IP,< 


one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  He 
iras  of  Bethsaida,  *  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter ' 
(John  i.  44).  He  became  one  <if  the  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  John  was  baptizing,  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  baptism.  Andrew  and  John,  who  were 
also  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  heard  the  testimony 
coueeruing  Jesus  which  the  latter  gave,  and 
thenceforth  attached  themselves  to  him  as  the 
promised  Messiah.  Through  Andrew  his  brother, 
Simon  (, Peter)  was  brought  to  Christ;  and  as  on 
the  next  day  Philip  unhesitatingly  aooompanied 
Jesus  when  called  to  follow  him,  it  is  probable 
that  his  townsmen  had  previously  spoken  to  him 
of  Jesus  as  the  long-expected  Saviour  (John  i. 
35-44 ).  Phil  ip  was  &us  the  fourth  of  the  apostles 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  person  of  Jesus — 
of  those  *  who  left  all  and  followed  him.*  The 
Br»t  act  of  Philip  was  to  bring  to  the  Lord  Na- 
thanael,  who  is  supposed  to  have  also  become  an 
aposile  under  the  name  of  Bartholomew  (John  i. 
45-51 ).  Little  more  is  recorded  of  Philip  in  the 
Scriptures ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  when  Christ 
beheld  the  five  thousand  people  whom  he  after- 
wards fed  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  he 
singlfd  out  Philip  for  the  question,  *  Whence  shall 
we  buy  bread  that  these  may  eat  ?'  It  is  added, 
*  This  he  said  to  prove  him,  for  he  himself  knew 
what  he  would  do.'  Bengel  and  others  suppose 
that  this  was  because  the  charge  of  providing  food 
had  been  committed  to  Philip,  while  Chrysostom 
»nd  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  rather  suppose  it  was 
because  this  apostle  was  weak  in  faith.  The 
answer  of  Philip  agrees  well  enough  with  either 
supposition, '  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread 
is  not  sufficient  for  them,  that  every  one  of  them- 
may  take  a  little'  (John  vi.  1-7).  Bat  it  is  well 
to  compare  this  with  John  xiv.  8,  where  the  inap- 
propriate remark  of  Philip.  *  Lord,  show  us  the 
Fattier,  and  it  sufficeth  us,'  evinci's  that  be  expe- 
rienced in  a  decree  beyond^  his  brother  apostles 
the  difficulty  which  they  generally  felt  in  raising 
themselves  above  the  things  of  senf^e. 

Intermediately,  we  find  recorded  the  applica- 
tion to  Philip  of  certain  *  Greeks '  (proselytes  of 
the  gate)  at  Jeru8alem,  who  wished  to  be  intro- 
daced  to  Jesus,  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much. 
Knowing  that  his  Master  was  not  forward  to  gra- 
tify mere  curiosity,  Philip  was  uncertain  whether 
to  comply  with  their  wish  or  not,  but  first  con- 
sulted Andrew,  who  went  with  him  to  mention 
the  circumstance  to  Jesus  (John  xii.  21,  2-i). 
This  incident,  although  slight,  is  indicative  of 
character,  as  we  feel  sure  that  some  of  the  other 
apostles,  Peter  for  instance,  would  at  once  have 
complied  with  or  declined  this  application  on 
their  own  responsibility.  The  sacred  iiistory  only 
adds  to  these  facts,  that  Philip  was  present  with 
the  other  apostles  at  the  religious  assembly  fol- 
io wiug  the  Lord's  resurrection  (Acts  i.  la). 

The  later  traditions  concerning  tiiis  apostle  are 
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vague  and  uncertain ;  but  there  is  nothing  impro- 
bable in  the  statement  that  he  preached  the  Gospel 
in  Phrygia,  and  that  he  met  his  death  at  Hiera- 
polls  in  Syria. 

2.  PH I  LI  P,  one  of  the  seven  first  deacons  (  Acts 
vi.  5) ;  also  called  an '  Evangelist'  (xxi.  8),  which 
denotes  one  of  those  ministers  of  the  primitive 
church,  who,  without  being  attached  to  any  par- 
ticular congregation,  preached  the  Gospel  from 
place  to  place  (Eph.  iv.  1 1 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  5).  Being 
compelled  to  leave  Jerusalem  by  the  per^^ution 
which  ensued  on  Stephen's  death,  Philip  was  in- 
duced to  take  refuge  in  Samaria.  He  there  came 
to  a  city  where  Simon  Magus  was  held  in  high 
reverence  through  the  won£»rs  which  he  wrought 
But  the  substantial  and  beneficent  miracles  which 
were  performed  by  Philip  in  the  name  of  Jesns, 
drew  away  their  attention  from  the  impostor,  and 
prepared  their  minds  for  the  reception  of  the 
Gospel.  Simon  himself  seems  to  have  regarded 
him  as  in  league  with  some  superhuman  being, 
and  looking  upon  baptism  as  the  initiatory  rite  of 
a  compact  through  which  he  might  obtain  the 
same  powers,  he  solicited  and  obtained  baptism 
from  the  Evangelist  [Simon  Maous].  After 
Peter  and  John  had  come  to  Samaria  to  complete 
and  carry  on  the  work  which  Philip  had  been  the 
means  of  commencing,  the  Evangelist  himself  was 
directed  by  a  divine  impulse  to  proceed  towards 
Gaza,  where  he  met  the  treasurer  of  Candace, 
queen  of  Ethiopia  [Candacb;  E^thiopta],  by 
whose  conversion  and  baptism  he  became  the  in- 
strument of  planting  the  first  seeds  of  the  Gospel 
in  Ethiopia  (Acts  viti.  1-39).  Philip  then  retraced 
his  steps,  and  after  pausing  at  Azotus,  preached 
the  Gospel  from  town  to  town  till  he  came  to  Ca^- 
sarea  (ver.  40).  At  this  place  he  seems  to  have 
settled ;  for  when  Paul  was  on  his  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  he  and  his  part^  were  entertained  in 
the  house  of  Philip,  on  which  occasion  it  is  men- 
tioned that  he  had  *  four  daughters,  virgins,  who 
did  prophesy'  (Acts  xxl  9),  or  who  were  endued 
with  the  faculty  of  speaking  under  divine  inspi- 
ration and  of  predicting  future  events,  together 
with  other  supernatural  gifts  vouchsafed  to  the 
primitive  Christians  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
phecy in  Acts  ii.  18.  With  this  fiict  the  Scrip- 
tural history  of  Philip  closes,  and  the  traditions 
which  refer  to  his  subsequent  proceedings  are  un- 
certain and  confiicting. 

3.  PHILIP,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
tetrarch  of  Batausa,  Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis 
(Luke  iii.  1)  [Herodian  Family]. 

4.  PHILIP,  called  by  Josephus  Herod,  son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  and  first  husband  of  Herodias 
[Hrrodiam  Family]. 

PHILIP'PI,  a  city  of  the  proconsular  Mace- 
donia, situated  eastward  of  Amphipolis,  within 
the  limits  of  ancient  Thrace  (Acts  xvi.  12;  xx. 
6  ;  Phil.  i.  I).  It  was  anciently  called  Krenides 
{fountains)  from  its  many  fountains ;  but  having 
l»een  taken  and  fortified  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
he  named  it,  after  himself,  Philippi.  In  the 
vicinity  were  mines  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  the 
spot  eventually  became  celebrated  for  the  battle 
in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  defeated. 
Paul  made  some  stay  in  this  place  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Greece,  and  here  founded  the  church 
to  which  he  afterwards  addressed  one  of  his 
epistles.  It  was  here  'tliat  the  interesting  cir- 
comstunces  related  in  Acts  xvi.  occurred;  and 
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the  city  -wu  again  Tisited  by  the  Apostle  on  his 
departure  from  Greece  (Acts.  xx.  6).  In  the 
former  passage  (xvi.  12)  Philippi  is  called  a 
colony,  and  this  character  it  had  in  fact  acquired 
through  many  of  the  followers  of  Antony  having 
been  colonized  thither  by  Augustus  (Dion.  Cass, 
xlvii.  432).  The  fact  that  Philippi  was  a  colony 
was  formerly  disputed ;  bat  its  complete  verifi- 
cation has  strongly  attested  the  minute  accuracy 
of  the  sacred  narrative.  The  plain  in  which  the 
I  ruins  oC  Philippi  stand  is  embraced  by  the  parallel 
arms  of  mountains  extended  from  the  Necrokop, 
which  pour  into  the  plain  many  small  streams, 
bv  which  it  is  abundantly  watered  and  fertilized. 
The  acropolis  is  upon  a  mount  standing  out  into 
the  plain  from  the  north-east,  and  the  city  seems 
to  have  extended  from  the  base  of  it  to  the  south 
and  south-west.  The  remains  of  the  fortress  upon 
the  top  consist  of  three  ruined  towers  and  con- 
siderable portions  of  walls  of  stone,  brick,  and 
very  hard  mortar.  The  plain  below  does  not 
DOW  exhibit  anything  but  ruins — heaps  of  stone 
and  rubbish,  overgrown  with  thorns  and  briars ; 
but  nothing  of  the  innumerable  busts  and  statues, 
thousands  of  columns,  and  vast  masses  of  classic 
ruins,  of  which  the  elder  travellers  speak.  Kuins 
of  private  dwellings  are  still  visible ;  also  some- 
thing of  a  semicircular  shape,  probably  a  forum 
or  market-place, '  perhaps  the  one  where  Paul 
and  Silas  received  their  undeserved  stripes.'  The 
most  prominent  of  the  existing  remains  is  the 
remainder  of  a  pilatial  edifice,  the  architecture 
of  which  is.  grand,  and  the  materials  costly.  The 
pilasters,  chapiters,  &c,  are  of  the  finest  white 
marble,  and  the  walls  were  formerly  encased 
with  the  same  stone.  These  marble  blocks  are 
gradually  knocked  down  by  the  Turks,  and 
*  wrought  into  their  silly  gravestones.'  The  tra- 
vellers were  informed  that  many  of  the  ruins  are 
now  covered  by  stagnant  water,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  they  may  be  seen ;  but  they  did  not  visit 
this  spot. 

PHILIPPIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  Of 
this  part  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  writings  the 
authenticity  has  never  been  Questioned.  Pro- 
fessing to  be 'written  by  that  distinguished  ser- 
vant of  Christ,  it  bears  on  every  part  of  it  the 
impress  of  his  peculiar  style,  manner  of  thought, 
and  form  of  doctrine ;  and  the  internal  evidence 
of  authenticity  arising  from  the  incidental  allu- 
sions in  it  to  persons  and  circumstances  is  very 
strong. 

From  allusions  in  the  epistle  itself,  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  written  at  Rome  during  the  period  of 
the  apostle's  two  years'  imprisonment  in  that  city, 
and  m  all  probability  towards  the  close  of  that 
period  (L  13,  14,  23,  26  ;  ii.  18.  26).  It  seems  to 
have  been  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  return 
to  Philippi  of  kpaphroditus,  a  member  of  the 
church  in  that  place,  ^ho  had  been  deputed  to 
Rome  with  a  pecuniary  contribution  from  the 
church  in  aid  of  the  apostle.  Full  of  gratitude 
for  this  work  of  friendly  remembrance  and  regard, 
Paul  addressed  to  the  church  in  Philippi  this 
epistle,  in  which,  besides  expressing  his  thanks 
for  their  kindness,  he  pours  ou|  a  fiood  of  elo- 
queuce  and  pathetic  exhortation,  suggested  partly 
by  his  own  circumstances,  and  partly  by  what  he 
had  learned  of  their  state  as  a  church.  That 
state  appears  to  have  been  on  the  whole  very 
prosperous,  aa  there  is  much  commendation  of 
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ibe  Philippians  in  the  epistle,  and  no  censure  n 
expressea  in  any  part  of  It  either  of  the  church 
as  a  whole,  or  of  any  individuals  connected  with 
it  At  the  same  time  the  apostle  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  the 
evil  influences  to  which  they  were  exposed  from 
Judaizing  teachers  and  false  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity. These  cautions  he  interposes  between 
the  exhortations  suggested  by  his  own  state  and  ! 
by  the  news  he  had  received  concerning  the  Phi- 
lippiaus,  with  which  his  epistle  commences  and 
with  which  it  closes.  We  may  thus  divide  the 
epistle  into  three  parts.  In  the  ^s^  of  these 
(i.,  ii.),  after  the  usual  salutation  and  an  out- 
pouring of  warm-hearted  affection  towards  the 
Philippian  church  (i.  1-11),  the  apostle  refers  to 
his  own  condition  as  a  prisoner  at  Rome ;  and 
lest  they  should  be  cast  down  at  the  thought  of 
the  unmerited  indignities  he  had  been  called  upon 
to  suffer,  he  assures  them  that  these  had  turned 
out  rather  to  the  furtherance  of  that  great  cause 
on  which  his  heart  was  set,  and  for  which  he  was 
willing  to  live  and  labour,  though,  as  respected 
his  personal  feeling  he  would  rather  depart  and 
be  with  Christ,  which  he  deemed  to  be  *  far  better* 
(12-24).  He  then  passes  by  an  easy  transition  to  ' 
a  hortatory  address  to  the  Philippians,  calling 
upon  them  to  maintain  steadfastly  their  profes- 
sion, to  cultivate  humanity  and  brotherly  love, 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  concluding  by  an  appeal  to  their 
regard  for  his  reputation  as  an  apostle,  which 
could  not  but  be  affected  by  their  conduct,  and 
a  reference  to  his  reason  for  sending  to  them« 
Epaphroditns  instead  of  Timothy,  as  i^  had  ori- 
ginally designed  ^i.  25 ;  ii.  30).  In  part  ucond 
he  strenuously  cautions  them,  as  already  observed, 
against  Judaizing  teachers,  whom  he  stigmatizes 
as  '  dogs '  (in  reference  probably  to  their  im-  | 
pudent,  snarling,  and  quarrelsome  habits),  *evil-  ' 
workers,'  and  *  the  concision  ;*  bv  which  latter 
term  he  means  to  intimate,  as  Theophylact  re> 
marks  (in  loc.),  that  the  circumcision  in  which 
the  Jews  so  much  gloried  had  now  ceased  to 
possess  any  spiritual  significance,  and  was  there- 
fore no  better  than  a  useless  mutilation  of  the 
person.  On  this  theme  he  enlarges,  making  re- 
ference to  his  own  standing  as  a  Jew,  and  inti- 
mating, that  if  under  the  Christian  dispensation 
Jewish  descent  and  Jewish  privileges  were  to  go 
for  anything,  no  one  could  have  stronger  claims 
on  this  ground  than  he ;  but  at  the  same  time 
declaring,  that  however  he  had  once  valued  these^ 
he  now  counted  them  *  all  but  lost  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ'  (iii.  1-12).  A 
reference  to  his  own  sanctified  ambition  to  ad- 
vance in  the  service  of  Christ  leads  him  to  exhort " 
the  Philippians  to  a  similar  spirit ;  ftom  this  he  ! 
passes  to  caution  them  against  unnecessary  con- 
tention, and  against  those  who  walk  disorderly, 
concluding  by  reminding  them  of  the  glorious 
hopes  which,  as  Christians,  they  entertained  (ver. 
13-21).  In  the  third  part  we  have  a  series  of 
admonitions  to  individual  members  of  the  church 
at  Philippi  (iv.  1-3),  followed  by  some  general 
exhortations  to  cheerfulness,  moderation,  prayer, 
and  good  conduct  (ver.  4-9);  after  which  come  a 
series  of  allusions  to  the  apostle's  circumstances 
and  feelings,  his  thanks  t()  the  Philippians  for 
their  seasonable  aid,  and  his  concluding  bene- 
dictions and  salutations  (ver.  10-23). 
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This  epistl«  is  written  throuffhout  in  a  very 
animated  and  elevated  style.  It  is  full  of  the 
most  sublime  thoughts  and  the  most  affectionate 
exhortations.  It  resembles  more  the  prodaction 
of  a  father  addressing  his  children,  than  that  of  an 
apostle  laying  down  authoritatively  what  is  to  be 
received  and  followed.  The  whole  of  it  shows, 
as  Theophylact  observes,  how  very  mach  he  loved 
and  estimated  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

PHILISTINES,  a  tribe  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  country  known  as  Palestine,  though  it 
occupied  only  a  portion  of  the  southern  coast, 
namely,  that  which  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  hill  country  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  and  on 
the  south  extended  from  Joppa  to  the  borders  of 
Eg}'pt,  thus  touching  on  the  Israelite  tribes  Dan, 
Simeon,  and  Judah.  Indeed  the  portions  of  Si- 
meon and  Dan  covered  a  large  part  of  Philistia, 
but  its  possession  by  the  Israelites  was  disputed, 
and  was  never  entirelv  achieved.  This  country 
was  originallv  held  by  the  Avims,  who  were 
destroys  and  their  land  seized  by  the  Caphto- 
rims,  coming  forth  out  of  Caphtor  (Deut  it  23). 
In  Jer.  xlvii.  4  the  Philistines  are  denominated 
*  the  remnant  of  the  country  (or  isle)  of  Caphtor.* 
In  Amos  ix.  7,  the  Divine  Being  asks,  *  Have  I 
not  brought  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  ? '  The 
Caphtorim  and  the  Philisdm  are  also  associated 
together  as  kindred  tribes  in  the  genealogical  list 
of  nations  given  in  Gen.  x.  14,  both  being  de- 
scendants of  Mizraim.  Some  imagine  that  Caphtor 
is  Cappadocia :  others  with  more  reason  affirm 
that  it  is  Crete,  and  that  the  Philistines,  being  a 
part  of  the  great  Shemitic  family,  went  westward 
under  pressure  from  the  wave  of  population  which 
came  aown  fh>m  the  higher  country  to  the  sea- 
coast,  but  afterwards  returned  eastward  firom  Crete 
to  Palestine.  Another  opinion,  which  is  supported 
by  very  plausible  arguments,  is,  that  the  Philis- 
tines are  to  be  identified  with  the  Hycksos  or 
Shepherd-kings,  who  were  expelled  from  Egypt, 
and  taking  possession  of  Canaan  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  raUtthan^  t.  «.,  Shepherd-land.  This 
view  appears  to  be  countenanced  by  Gen.  x.  13, 
14,  where  the  Philistines  are  derived  from  Miz- 
raim, that  is  from  £g>'pt. 

If  now  we  follow  the  Biblical  accounts,  we  find 
the  history  of  the  Philistines  to  be  in  brief  as  fol- 
lows. They  had  established  themselves  in  their 
land  as  earlv  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  when  they 
had  founded  a  kinedom  at  Gerar  (Gen.  xxi.  32 ; 
xxvi.  1).  When  the  Israelites  left  Egypt,  they 
were  deterred  by  fear  of  the  power  of  the  Philis- 
tines from  returning  by  the  shortest  road — ^that 
which  the  caravans  still  take — because  it  lay 
through  the  country  of  the  Philistines  (Exod. 
xiii.  17).  In  the  time  of  Joshua  (xiii.  3^  the 
Philistines  appear  in  a  league  of  five  pnnccs, 
governors  of  so  many  tribes  or  petty  states — •  all 
the  borders  of  the  Philistines  from  Sihor  which 
is  before  Egypt  even  unto  the  borders  of  Ekron 
northward  counted  to  the  Canaanites.'  Joshua 
appears  to  have  thought  it  prudent  to  attempt 
nothing  for  the  dispossession  of  the  Philistines, 
and  he  therefore  had  no  hostile  relations  with 
them;  for  the  division  of  Philistia  among  the 
tribes  was  nothing  more  than  a  prospective  but 
unfulfilled  arrangement  (Josh.  xv.  45;  xix.  43). 
The  days  of  the  Judges,  however,  brought  con- 
flicts between  the  Israelites  and  the  Philistines, 
who  dwelt  wide  over  the  land,  and  even  exercised 
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dominion  over  their  Hebrew  neighbours  (Jndg. 
iii.  31 ;  X.  7 ;  xiii.  1 ;  xiv.  f,  4,  5 ;  xv.  11). 

In  the  time  of  Eli  the  Philistines  succeeded  in 
getting  the  ark  into  their  possession  (1  Sam.  iv.): 
but  a  defeat  which  the^  suffered  under  Samuel 
put  an  end  to  their  dommion,  after  it  had  lasted 
forty  years  (1  Sam.  vii.).    This  subjection  of  the 
Israelites  began  after  the  death  of  Jair,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  termination  of  the  period  embraced 
in  the  book  of  Judges.   Within  this  space  of  time 
fall  the  life  and  the  heroic  actions  of  Samson. 
Notwithstanding  the  total  defeat  which  the  Phi- 
listines had  undergone,  and  the  actual  termination 
of  their  political  supremacy,  they  continued  to  be 
troublesome  neighbours.    'There  was  sore  war 
against  the  Philistines  all  the  days  of  Saul '  (1 
Sam.  xiv.  52) ;  a  conflict  which  was  carried  on 
with  various  success,  and  in  which  the  king  found 
great  support  in  the  prudent  bravery  of  his  son 
Jonathan  and  the  high  courage  of  David  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  4 ;  xiv. ;  xvii.  18  ;  xix.  8  ;  xxiii.  28).    Even 
after  his  separation  from  Saul  David  inflicted 
many  blows  on  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxiii.) ; 
but  soon  saw  himself  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
Gath  (1  Sam.  xxvii.),  and  was  in  'Consequence 
near  making  common  cause  with  them  against 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxix.),  who  met  with  his  death  at 
their  hands  while  engaged  in  battle  (I   Sam. 
xxxi.).    They  also  rai^d  their  arms  against  Da- 
vid, when  he  had  become  kins  of  all  Israel,  but 
were  several  times  beaten  by  that  brave  monarch 
^2  Sam.  V.  17,  sq. ;  viii.  1).    •  Mighty  men,'  ^r- 
forming  valorous  deeds  in  imitation  of  David's 
rencontre  with  Goliath,  gave  the  king  their  sup- 
port against  this  brave  and  persevering  enemy 
(2  Sam.  xxiii,  8,  sq.).    Solomon  appears  to  have 
been  undisturbed  by  the  Philistines,  but  they  had 
settlements  in  the  land  of  Israel  under  the  early 
Ephraimitic  kincs  (1  Kings  xv.  27;  xvi.   15). 
To  Jehoshaphat  they  became  tributary  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  11).    Under  Jehoram,  however,  they,  in 
union  with  the  Arabians,  fell  on  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  off  the  king's  substance,  as  well  as  his 
wives  and  children  (2  Chron.  xxi.  16).     On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  reign  of  king  Jehoash,  their  city 
Gath  was  taken  by  Hazacl,  king  of  Syria,  who 
also  threatened  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xii.  17).  But 
in  the  time  of  Ahax  they  revolted,  and  carried 
with  them  a  part  of  western  Judah,  having  *  in- 
vaded the  cities  of  the  low  country  and  of  the  south 
of  Judah,  and  taken  Bethshemesh  and  Ajalon,' 
&c.  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18;  comp.  Isa.  xiv.  29). 
Hezekiah  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign  obtained 
some  advantages  over  them  (2  Kings  xviii.  8). 
Soon,  however,   Assyrian  armies  went  against 
Philistia,  and,  with  a  view  to  an  invasion  of 
Egypt,  got  into  their  power  the  strong  frontier- 
fortress  of  Ashdod  (Isa.  xx.  1),  which  at  a  later 
time  Psammetichus  took  from  them,  after  a  siege 
of  twenty-nine  years  (Herod,  ii.  157).    In  con- 
sequence of  the  hostile  relations  between  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  Philistia  suffered  for  a  long  period, 
as  the  troops  of  the  former  power  took  their  way 
through  that  land,  and  Pharaoh-Necho  captured 
the  stronghold  Gaza  (Isa.  xlvii.  1).    The  same 
was  done  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt    On  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
stite,  the  Philistines,   like  other  neighbouring 
peoples,  acted  ill  towards  the  Jews,  having  *  taken 
vengeance  with  a  despiteful  heart'  (Ezek.  xxv. 
15).    Many  of  those  who  returned  from  the  cap- 
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tivity  *  had  married  ^iyes  of  Ashdod,  and  their 
speech  spoke  half  Id  the  speech  of  Ashdod '  (Neh. 
xiii.  23,  sq.).  In  the  Maccabsan  period  the  Phi- 
listines were  Syrian  subjects,  and  had  at  times 
to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  ( I  Mace  x.  86 ; 
xi.  60,  sq.)-  King  Alexander  (Balus)  gave  Jo- 
nathan a  part  of  their  territory,  Accaroa,  with 
the  Iwrders  thereof  in  possession  (1  Mace  x,  89). 
The  Jewish  monarch  Alexander  Jannfeos  over- 
came and  destroyed  Gaza.  By  Pompey  Azotus, 
Jamnia,  and  Gaza  were  united  to  the  Homan  pro- 
vince of  Syria ;  but  Gaza  was  given  by  Augustus 
to  King  Herod. 

The  Philistine  cities  were  greatly  distinguished. 
Along  the  whole  coast  from  north  to  south  there 
ran  a  line  of  towns — in  the  north  the  Phcsnician, 
in  the  south  the  Philistine — ^which  were  powerful, 
rich,  and  well-peopled.  The  chief  cities  of  the 
Philistines  were  five— Gaza,  Ashdod,  Askalon, 
Gath,  and  Ekron  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  Judg.  iii.  3). 
Several  of  these  Palestinian  cities  flourished  at 
the  same  time ;  and  though  now  these  now  those 
cities  gained  at  different  periods  preeminence  in 
power,  wealth,  and  population,  and  though  some 
did  not  rite  iili  others  had  declined  or  perished, 
yet  is  it  true  that  from  the  earliest  times  till  the 
century  after  Christ  a  number  of  important  towns 
existed  on  the  narrow  strip  of  laud  which  borders 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  such  as  was  never  seen  iu 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  Ionian  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  not  excepted. 

Tho  greatness  of  these  cities  was  mainly  owing 
to  commerce,  for  the  coast  of  Palestine  was  in 
'.he  earliest  ages  exclusively  in  possession  of  the 
trade  which  was  carried  on  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  Besides  a  great  transit  trade,  they  had 
internal  sources  of  wealth,  being  given  to  agri- 
culture ^Jttdg.  XV.  5).  In  the  time  of  Saul  they 
were  evidently  superior  in  the  arts  of  life  to  the 
Israelites,^  for  we  read  (1  Sam.  xiii.  20)  that  the 
latter  were  indebted  to  the  former  for  the  utensils 
of  ordinary  life.  Their  religion  was  not  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  the  Phcenicians.  The 
idol  which  the^  most  reverenced  was  Astarte,  the 
Assyrian  Semiramls  or  Derketo,  who  was  also 
honoured  as  Da^i^on,  in  a  very  ancient  temple  at 
Askalon  and  at  Gaza,  also  at  Ashdod  (Judg.  xvi. 
23 ;  1  Sam.  v.  1,  sq.;  1  Mace.  x.  83).  This  was 
a  species  of  fish-worship,  a  remnant  of  which  may 
still  he  found  in  the  special  care  taken  of  certain 
holy  fish  in  some  parts  of  Syria.  In  Ekron  Baal- 
zebub  had  his  chief  seat.  Priests  and  soothsayers 
were  numerous  (1  Sam.  vi.  2).  Their  magicians 
were  in  repute  (Isa.  ii.  6),  and  the  oracle  of  Baal- 
zebub  was  consulted  by  fort'igners  (2  Kings  i.  2)^ 
They  had  the  custom  of  carrving  with  them  in 
war  the  images  of  their  gods  (2  Sam.  v.  21). 
Tradition  makes  the  Philistines  the  inventors  of 
the  bow  and  arrow. 

PHILOL'OGUS,  one  of  the  Christians  at  Rome 
to  whom  Paul  sent  his  salutations  (Rom.  xvi.' 15). 
Dorotheus  makes  him  one  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
and  alleges  that  he  was  placed  by  the  apostle  An- 
drew as  bishop  of  Sinope,  in  Pontus.  But  this 
seems  altogether  improbable. 

PHIN'EHAS  (^moulh  of  brass),  son  of  Eleazar 
and  grandson  of  Anrou  the  high-priest.  An  inci- 
dent which  illustrates  the  zealous  and  somewhat 
passionate  character  of  Phinehas,  occurred  before 
the  Israelites  entered  the  Promiseil  Land.  The 
Iffaelites  were  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 
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■nd  were  lamenting  the  sin  into  which  thej  had 
been  seduced  by  the  Midianites,  when  a  priooe  of 
Jttdah  named  Zimri  was  beheld  conducting  m 
woman  of  Midian  named  Cozbi  to  lus  tent  tW 
licentious  effrontery  of  this  act  kindled  the  wradh 
of  Phinehas,  who  hastened  after  them  into  the  tentp 
and  transfixed  them  both  with  his  javelin  (Nam. 
XX T.  7,  sq.).  This  bold  act  pointed  out  Phinehas 
to  Moses  as  a  proper  person  to  accompauy  as  priest 
the  expedition  which  was  immediately  after  sent 
forth,  under  the  command  of  Joshna.  against  the 
Midianites,  and  by  which  the  cause  of  the  deluded 
Israelites  was  abundantly  avenged  (Num.  xxxi. 
6,  sq.).  After  the  conquest  of  the  Promised  Land, 
when  the  warriors  of  the  two  and  half  tribes  be- 
yond the  Jordan  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes,  Phinehas  was  at  the  head  of  the  deputation 
sent  after  them  to  inquire  and  remonstrate  con- 
cerning the  altar  which,  on  their  way,  they  bad 
set  up  on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan ;  and  it  was  he 
doubtless  who  pronoanced  the  forcible  address  to 
the  supposed  offenders.  He  was  certainly  the  first 
to  express  his  satisfaction  and  joy  at  the  explana- 
tion which  was  given,  and  which,  with  a  lightened 
heart,  he  bore  back  to  the  tribes  assembled  at  Shi- 
loh  (Josh.  xxii.  5,  sq.). 

It  appears  that  while  his  &ther  lived  Phin^as 
filled  the  post  of  superintendent  or  chief  of  the  j 
Levites,  probably  after   Eleazar  became  high-  | 
priest  (Num.  iii.  32 ;  1  Chron.  ix.  20).    At  the  { 
death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  to  the  pontificate  . 
(Josh.  xxiv.  33) ;  but  the  only  case  in  which  be  { 
appears  ofllcially  in  the  Bible  is  in  connection  I 
with  the  unhappy  circumstances  recorded  at  the 
end  of  the  book  of  Judges,  in  which  he  comes 
forward  as  high-priest  to  consult  Jehovah.  This 
mention  of  his  name  enables  us  to  conclude  that 
the  chronological  place  of  these  occdrrences  would 
be  rather  towards  the  beginning  than  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  book  in  which  they  are  found  [  Judges  ; 
Pbiest]. 

2.  PHI  NEH  AS,  son  of  Eli  the  high-priest,  and 
brother  of  Hophui  [Eu ;  Hopbni  ;  Sjjutel]. 

PHLEG'ON,  one  of  the  Christians  of  Rome  to 
whom  Paul  sent  his  salutations  (Rom.  xvi  14). 
The  legend  (an.  Dorotheus)  makes  him  to  have 
been  one  of  toe  seventy  disciples,  and  bishop  of 
Marathon. 

PHCE'BE,  a  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cen- 
chreie,  recommended  to  the  kind  attention  of  the 
church  of  Rome  by  St.  Paul,  who  had  received 
hospitable  treatment  from  her  (Rom.  xvi.  I).  It 
is  probable  that  she  was  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans. 

PH(ENI'CIA.  and  the  PHCENICIANS.  This 
name  was  used  b^  the  ancients  sometimes  in  a 
wider,  sometimes  m  a  narrower  sense.  Phicnicia, 
in  its  widest  signification,  embraces  the  whole 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  situated  between  the 
river  Orontes  and  Pelusium.  In  a  more  restricted 
sense  it  was  regarded  as  (he  territory  between 
the  river  Eleutheros  on  the  north,  and  Dora  on 
the  south. 

Phceuicia  is  situated  between  about  lat  33^ 
and  35°  N.,  and  under  long.  33^  E.  The  whole 
of  PhoBuicia  is  situated  at  the  western  declivity 
of  Mount  Lebanon.    Compare  the  article  Li- 

BANUS. 

Phoenicia  was  distinguished  by  the  variety  of 
its  vegetable  pr6ductions.  This  variety  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  great  diversity  of  climate  produced 
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by  the  dhrersity  in  the  eievation  of  the  soil.  The 
Lebanon  is  &aid  to  bear  winter  on  its  head, 
spring  oil  its  shouMers,  autumn  in  its  lap,  and  to 
have  summer  at  its  feet.  The  fertility  of  Phoe- 
nicia is  increast'd  by  the  numerous  streams  whose 
springs  are  in  Mount  Lebanon.  Kven  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon  we  read  the  praises  of  the  spring  of 
living  waters  which  flows  down  from  Lebanon. 
The  dense  population  assembled  in  the  great  mer- 
cantile towns  greatly  contributed  to  augment  by 
artificial  means  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil. 
The  population  of  the  country  is  at  present  very 
much  reduced,  but  there  are  still  found  aqncfducts 
and  artificial  vineyards  formed  of  mould  carried 
up  to  the  terraces  of  the  naked  rock.  Even  now 
Phoenicia  is  among  the  most  fertile  in  Western 
Asia*  It  produces  wheat  rye,  and  barley,  and, 
besides  the  more  ordinary  fruits,  also  apricots, 
peaches,  pomegranates,  almonds,  citrons,  oranges, 
figs,  dates,  sugar-cane,  and  grapes,  which  furnish 
an  excellent  wine.  In  addition  to  these  products, 
it  yields  cotton,  silk,  and  tobacco.  The  country 
is  also  adonied  by  the  variegated  flowers  of  olean- 
der and  cactus.  The  higher  regions  are  distin- 
guished from  the  bare  mountains  of  PaU  stine  by 
bein^  covered  with  oaks,  pines,  cypress-trees, 
acacias,  and  tamarisks;  and  above  all  by  ma- 
jestic cedars,  of  which  there  are  still  a  few  very 
old  trees,  whose  stems  measure  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  in  circumference.  The  inhabitants  of 
Sur  still  carry  on  a  profitable  traflSe  with  the  pro- 
duce of  Mount  Lebanon,  namely,  wood  and  char- 
coal. Phoenicia  produces  also  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats;  and  innumerable  swarms  of  bees  supply 
excellent  honey.  In  the  forests  there  are  bears, 
wolves,  patitheni,  and  jackals.  The  sea  furnishes 
great  quantities  of  fish,  so  that  Sidon,  the  most 
ancient  among  the  Phoenician  towns,  derived  its 
name  from  fishing. 

The  inhabitants  of  Phoenicia  might  at  the  first 
view  appear  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  the 
same  source  (pre-Abrahamite)  as  the  Hebrews; 
for  they  epoke  the  same  language. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  Phoenicians  and 
Canaanites  are,  however,  described  as  descending, 
not  from  Shem,  but  from  Ham.  Herodotus,  also, 
>n  the  authority  of  some  Persian  historians,  states 
that  the  Phoenicians  came  as  colonists  to  the  Syrian 
coasts  from  the  Erythrican  Sea. 

The  first  Phoenician  colony  was  Sidon,  which 
is  therefore  called  in  Genesis  (x.  15)  the  first- 
bom  of  Canaan.  Bat  soon  other  colonies  arose, 
like  Arka  (Gen.  x.  17),  Aradus,  and  Smyrna 
(Gen.  X.  18),  &c.,  whose  power  extended  beyond 
the  JoT-dan,  and  who  drove  out  before  them  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  Hence  it  arose 
that  the  appellation,  *the  land  of  Canaan'  (the 
netlerlaiids  or  lowlands),  was  transferred  to  the 
whole  cf  Palestine,  although  it  is  by  no  means  a 
country  of  a  low  level,  but  is  full  of  high  eleva- 
tions. However,  the  Canaanites,  in  a  stricter 
sense,  were  the  people  who  resided  in  the  lower 
regions  along  the  coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan. 

When  the  Israelites  conquered  the  country,  the 
Canaanites  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  who  resided 
m  powerful  maritime  towns  preserved  their  in- 
ilependence,  and  were  called  Canaanites  in  parti- 
ffular.  Thus  we  read,  in  Isa.  xxiii.  11,  Canaan, 
in  the  si^iification  of  Phoenicia. 

The   Cartliaginians,  as  Phoenician   colonists, 
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maintained,  even  in  the  days  of^t  Angnstine, 
that  they  were  Canaanites. 

During  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
by  the  Israelites,  the  Phoenicians  possessed  the 
following  towns,  which  we  will  enumerate  suc- 
cessively, in  the  direction  from  south  to  north : — 
Dora  (JFosh.  xi.  2;  xvii.  11,  sq.);  Ptolemais 
(Judg.  i.  3.3);  Eciiippa  (Josh.  xix.  29};  Tyre 
(Jish.  xix.  29);  Sairpta  (1  Kings  xvii.  9,  sq.; 
Luke  iv.  2G) ;  Sidon  (Gen.  x.  15);  Berytus 
(Ezek.  xlvii.  16;  2  Sam.  viii.  8);  Byblus  (Jof h. 
xiii.  5);  Tripolis,  Simyra  (Gen.  x.  18);  Arka 
(Gen.  X.  17) ;  Simna  (Gen.  x.  16)  ;  Aradus  (Gen. 
x.  18). 

Heeren,  in  his  work.  On  the  Commerce  and 
PolUicH  of  the  Ancienls,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  9,  Gut- 
tingin,  1824,  justl}  obferves  that  the  numerous, 
towns  which  were  crowded  together  in  the  narrow 
space  of  Phoetiicia  covered  almost  the  entire 
coast,  and.  together  with  their  harbours  and 
fleets,  must  have  presented  an  aspect  which  has 
scarcely  ever  been  equalled,  and  which  was 
calculated  to  impress  every  stranger,  on  his  ar- 
rival with  the  ideas  of  wealth,  power,  and  en- 
terprise. 

As  the  annals  and  public  documents  of  the 
Phoenicians  have  all  been  lost,  our  knowledge  of 
their,  history  is  consequently  confined  to  occa- 
sional notices  in  the  Hebrew  and  classical  authors 
of  antiquity.  This  deficiency  of  historical  \u- 
formation  arises  also  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  fiicts  of  Phoenician  history  were  less  connected 
than  the  events  in  the  history  of  other  nations. 
The  Phoenicians  never  fonned  one  compact  body 
politic,  and  consequently  did  not  always  gradually 
advance  in  their  political  constitution  ai:d  in  the 
extent  of  their  power.  Every  town  endeavoured 
to  advance  its  commerce  in  its  own  way.  Thus 
there  constantly  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians new  elements,  which  disturlnrd  a  gradual 
historical  progress.  Phoenicia  was  a  country 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  maritime  towns,  but 
did  not  aflford  room  for  great  political  events. 
The  history  of  the  Phoenicians  is  that  of  their 
external  commerce. 

A  mercantile  nation  cannot  bear  despotic  go- 
vernment, because  the  greatest  external  lil)erty 
is  requisite  in  ord«»r  constantly  to  discover  new 
sources  of  gain,  and  to  enlarge  the  roads  of  com- 
merce. The  whole  bf  Phoenicia  consisted  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  various  towns.  Each 
of  these  territories  had  its  own  constitution,  and 
in  most  of  them  a  kingexercisfid  supreme  power. 
We  hear  of  kings  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  Aradus,  and 
Byblus.  It  seems  that  after  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
bwsieged  Tyre  in  vain,  the  royal  dipnity  ceased 
for  some  time,  and  that  there  existed  a  kind 
of  republicap  administration,  under  suff'etes  or 
judges.  The  regal  power  was  always  1  niited 
by  the  magistracy  and  the  priesthood.  The  in- 
dependent Phfeuician  states  seem  to  have  formed 
a  confederation,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  for 
some  time  Sidon,  and  at  a  later  period  Tyre.  Tri- 
polis was  built  conjointly  by  the  various  states 
m  order  to  form  the  seat  of  their  congress.  The 
smaller  states  were  sometimes  Bomuch  oppressed 
by  Tyre,  that  they  preferred  rather  to  submit  to 
external  enemies. 

Th«  position  of  Phoenicia  was  most  favourable 
for  the  exchange  of  the  produce  cf  the  East  and 
West.    The  Libanus  fu'- libhed  excellent  timber 
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for  ships.  Copi  iras  imported  from  Palestine. 
Persians,  Lydians  and  Lycians  frequently  served 
as  mercenaries  in  the  Phosnioian  armies  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  10, 1 1 ).  Phoenicia  exported  wine  to  %ypt 
Purple  garments  were  best  manu&ctured  in  Tyre. 
Glass  was  made  in  Sidon  and  Sarepta.  In  Phoe- 
nicia was  exchanged  the  produce  of  all  known 
countries.  After  David  had  vanquished  the 
Edomites  and  conquered  the  coasts  of  the  Red 
Sea,  King  Hiram  of  Tyre  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy with  Solomon,  by  which  he  ensured  for 
his  people  the  right  of  navigation  to  India.  The 
combined  fleet  of  the  Israelites  and  Phosnicians 
sailed  from  the  seaports  of  Ezion-geber  and  Elath. 
These  ports  were  situated  on  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Sinus  ^laniticus,  or  Gulf 
of  Akaba.  Israelitish-Phosnician  mercantile  ex- 
peditions proceeded  to  Ophir,  perhaps  Abhira, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  Indian  coasts  in  general  were 
also  called  Ophir.  Three  years  were  required 
in  order  to  accomplish  a  mercantile  expedition  to 
Ophir  and  to  return  with  cargoes  of  gold,  algum- 
wood,  ivory,  silver,  monkeys,  peacocks,  and  other 
Indian  produce. 

It  seems,  however,  that  these  mercantile  expe- 
ditions to  India  were  soon  given  up,  probably  on 
account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  navigating  the 
Red  Sea.  King  Jehoshaphat  endeavoured  to 
recommence  th^  expeditions,  but  his  fleet  was 
wrecked  at  Ezion-geber  (1  Kings  xxii.  49). 
About  B.C.  616  or  601,  Phosnioian  seamen  un- 
dertook, at  the  command  of  Pbaraoh-Necho,  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  proceeding  from  the  Red 
Sea  round  Africa,  and  returning  after  two  years 
through  the  columns  of  Hercules  to  Bgypt 
(Herod,  iv.  42).  The  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel 
mentions  the  commerce  by  land  between  India 
and  PhoBuicia.  The  names  of  mercantile  esta- 
blishments on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  along  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  have  partly  been  preserved  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  these  places  the  Phoenicians  ex- 
changed the  produce  of  the  west  for  that  of  India, 
Arabia,  and  Ethiopia.  Arabia  especially  furnished 
incense,  gold,  and  precious  stones.  The  Midian- 
ites  ^Gen.  xxxvii.  28)  and  the  Edomites  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  16)  effected  the  transit  by  their  caravans. 
The  fortified  Idumean  town  Petra  contained 
probably  the  storehouses  in  which  the  produce 
of  southern  countries  was  collected.  From  Egypt 
the  Phoenicians  exported  especially  byssus  (Ezex. 
xxvii.  7)  for  wine.  According  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  the  tyrant  of  Thebes,  Busiris,  having 
soiled  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  all  foreigners, 
was  killed  by  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  This  indi- 
cates that  Phoenician  colonists  established  them- 
selves and  their  civilization  successfally  in  Upper 
Egypt,  where  all  strangers  usually  had  been  per- 
secuted. 

At  a  later  period  Memphis  was  the  place  where 


most  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Egypt  wece  established. 
Phoenician  inscriptions  found  in  Egypt  prove  that 
even  under  the  Ptolemies  the  intimate  connection 
between  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  still  existed. 

From  Palestine  the  Phoenicians  imported,  be- 
sides wheat,  especially  from  Judsea,  ivory,  oil, 
and  balm;  also  wool, principally  from  the  neigh- 
bouring nomadic  Arabs.  Damascus  furnished 
wine  (Ezek.  xxvii.  5,  6,  17,  18,  21,)  and  the 
moimtaius  of  Syria  wood.  The  tribes  about  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  furnished  slaves  and 
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iron.    Horsemen,  horses,  and  males,  came  tkoaan 
the  Armenians. 

The  treasures  of  the  East  were  exported  fitmi 
Phoenicia  by  ships  which  sailed  first  to  Cypms*  • 
the  mountains  of  which  are  visible  from   tfaie  ' 
Phoenician  coast    Cyprus  was  subject  to  Tyre  ' 
up  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great     There  ; 
are  still  found    Phoenician    inscriptions  which  j 
prove  the  connection  of  Cyprus  with  Tyre.     At  ' 
Rhodes  also  are  found  vestiges  of  Phoenician  in-  ] 
fluenoe.    From  Rhodes  the  mountains  of  Crpte 
are  visible.    This  was  of  ereat  importance  for  ' 
the  direction  of  navigators  before  the  discovery 
of  the  compass.    In  Crete,  and  also  in  the  Cy-  • 
cladic  and  Sporadic  Isles,  are  vestiges  of  Pho^  i 
nician  setUements.    On  the  Isle  of  "niasos,  on  the  ' 
southern  coast  of  Thrace,  the  Phoenicians  had 
gold  mines ;  and  even  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  they  had  fEictories.     However, 
when  the  Greeks  became  more  powerful,   the 
Phoenicians  sailed  more  in  other  directions.  They 
occupied  also  Sicily  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
but  were,  after  the  Greek  colonization,  confined 
to  a  few  towns,  Motya,  Soloes,  Panormus.    The 
Phoenician  mercantile  establishments  in  Sardinia 
and  the  Balearic  Isles  could  scarcely  be  called 
colonies. 

Carthage  was  f^  Phoenician  colony,  which  pro- 
bably soon  became  important  by  commerce  with 
the  interior  of  Aftica,  and  remained  connected 
with  Tyre  by  means  of  a  common  sanctuary. 
After  Phoenicia  had  been  vanquished  by  the  As- 
syrians, Babylonians,  and  Persians,  the  settle- 
ments in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain  came  into 
the  power  of  Carthage.  The  Phoenicians  had  for 
a  long  period  exported  from  Spain  gold,  silver, 
tin,  iron,  lead  (Ezek.  xxxviii  IS),  fruit,  wine, 
oil,  wax,  fish,  and  wool.  Their  c^ef  settiement 
was  Tarshish. 

There  are  other  nam^  of  towns  in  Spain  which 
have  a  Phoenician  derivation,  such  as  Gades,  BI»- 
laga,  and  Belon. 

The  voyage  to  Tarshish  was  the  most  important 
of  Uiose  undertaken  by  the  Phoenicians.  Hence 
it  was  that  their  largest  vessels  were  all  cail^ 
ships  of  Tarshish,  although  they  ssdled  in  other 
directions  (I  Kings  x.  22). 

It  appears,  also,  that  the  Phoenicians  exported 
tin  from  the  British  Isles,  and  amber  from  the 
coasts  of  Prussia.  Their  voyages  on  the  western 
coasts  of  Africa  seem  to  have  been  merely  voyages 
of  discovery,  without  permanent  results.  The 
Spanish  colonies  were  probably  the  principal 
sources  of  Phoenician  wealth,  and  were  founded 
at  a  very  remote  period.  The  migration  of  the 
Phoenician,  Cadmus,  into  Boeotia,  likewise  be- 
longs to  the  earlier  period  of  Phoenician  coloni- 
zation. 

Phoenicia  flourished  most  in  the  period  from 
David  to  Cyrus,  B.C.  1050-550.  In  this  period 
were  founded  the  African  colonies,  Carthage, 
Utica,  and  Leptis.  These  colonies  kept  up  a  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  the  mother  country,  but 
were  not  politically  dependent  This  preserved 
Phoenicia  from  the  usual  stagnation  of  Oriental 
states.  The  civilization  of  the  Phoenicians  had  e 
great  influence  upon  other  nations.  Their  voy- 
ages are  described  in  Greek  mythology  as  the 
expeditions  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  The  course 
of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  was  not  marked  like  that 
of  other  conquerors — viz^  Medes  and  Assyrians-* 
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by  ruined  cities  and  devastated  countries,  but  by 
floarishiug  colonies,  by  agriculture,  and  the  arts 
of  peace. 

According  to  the  Phcenician  religion,  the  special 
object  of  worship  was  the  vital  power  in  nature, 
which  is  either  producing  or  destroying.  The 
productive  power  of  nature,  again,  is  either  pro- 
creative,  masculiney  or  receptive,/«winiii«.  These 
fundamental  ideas  are  represented  by  the  Phoe- 
nician gods,  who  appear  under  a  great  variety  of 
names,  because  these  leading  ideas  may  be  repre- 
sented in  many  different  ways. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  details  concerning 
the  Phoenician  gods,  as  the  principal  of  them 
have  beeu  noticed  under  their  names  [Baal, 
Ashtobeth].  It  suffices  to  state  generally,  that 
the  procreative  principle  was  worshipped  as  Baal, 
lord,  and  as  |^e  sun.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are, 
however,  not  only  procreative,  but  destructive ; 
and  this  destructive  i>ower  is  especially  repre- 
sented in  the  Ammonitish  fire-god  Moloch.  Ihus 
Baal  represented  both  the  generative  and  destruc- 
tive principles  of  nature ;  in  which  latter  capacity 
the  Hebrews  worshipped  him  by  human  sacrifice 
(1  Kings  xviii.  28 ;  Jer.  xix.  5).  He  was  the 
tutelary  god  of  Tyre,  and  hence  bad  the  name  of 
Melkar,  equitalent  to  Melech-kereth,  'king  of 
the  city,'  whom  the  Greeks  called  the  Tyrian 
Hercules. 

Of  Baaltis,  or  Astarte,  which  are  usually  iden- 
tified, although  they  seem  to  have  been  originally 
different,  we  shall  here  add  nothing  to  w£it  has 
been  already  stated  under  Ashtobeth. 

Besides  these  priucinal  deiti^  the  Phoenicians 
worshipped  seven  kabirim,  mighty  cues,  whose 
numbers  corresponded  with  the  seven  planets. 
These  kabirim  were  considered  as  protectors  of 
men  in  using  the  powers  of  nature,  especially 
navigation.  With  these  seven  kabirim  was  asso- 
ciated Esmun  (the  eighth),  representing  the  sky 
full  of  fixed  stars,  surrounding  the  seven  planets, 
the  refreshing  air  and  the  warmth  of  life.  Many 
Phoenician  names  are  compounded  with  Esmun. 
Hence  we  infer  that  he  was  frequently  wor- 
shipped. 

PHRY'GI  A,  an  inland  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Galatia, 
on  the  east  by  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  on  the 
south  by  Lycia,  Pisidia,  and  Isauria,  and  on  the 
west  by  Caria,  Lydia,  and  Mysia.  In  early  times 
Phrygia  seems  to  have  comprehended  the  greater 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
subsequently  divided  into  Phrygia  Major  on  the 
south,  and  Phrygia  Minor  or  Epictetus  (acquired) 
on  the  north-west  The  Romans  divided  the 
province  into  three  districts:  Phrygia  Salutaris 
on  the  east,  Phrygia  Pacatiaua  on  the  west,  and 
Phrygia  Katakekaumene  (the  burnt)  in  the 
middle.  The  country,  as  defined  by  the  specified 
limits,  is  for  the  most  part  level,  and  very  abun- 
dant in  com,  fruit,  and  wine.  It  had  a  peculiar 
and  celebrated  breed  of  cattle,  and  the  fine  raven- 
black  wool  of  the  sheep  around  Laodicea  on  the 
Lycus  was  in  high  repute.  The  Mseander  and 
the  HermuB  were  its  chief  rivers.  The  Phry- 
gians were  a  very  ancient  people,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  formed,  along  with  the  Pelasgi,  the 
aborigines  of  Asia  Minor.  Jews  from  Phrygia 
were  present  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Pente- 
cost (^cts  ii.  10),  and  theprovince  was  afterwards 
twice  traversed  by  St  Paul  in  his  missionary 
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journeys  (Acts  xvi.  6;  xviii.  23).     The  d^ 
Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  and  Colossaj,  mentiOTSetl  in 
the  New  Testament,  belonged  to  Phrygia,  and 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  was  also  within  its  limits. 

PHUL.    [PuL.] 

PHUT,  a  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6),  progenitor 
of  an  African  people  of  the  same  name,  some- 
times rendered  *  Libya*  (Jer.  xlvi.  9;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  10;  xxx.  5  ;  xxxviii.  5  ;  Nah.  iii.  9). 

PHYLACTERY,  strips  of  parchment  inscribed 
with  particular  passages  of  Scripture  (Dent.  vi. 
4-9;  xi.  13-21;  Exod.  xiii.  I-IO,  U-IC).  They 
were  folded  up  and  enclosed  in  a  small  leather 
box,  and  worn  upon  the  forehead  nearly  between 
the  eyes,  or  upon  the  left  arm  near  to  the  heart, 
being  attached  by  straps  of  leather.  They  were 
considered  as  thus  reminding  the  wearers  to  fulfil 
the  law  with  the  head  and  heart ;  and  they  were 
also  regarded  as  amulets,  protecting  the  wearer 
firom  the  powers  of  evil,  especially  demons.  These 


appendages  were  used  during  the  stated  prayers, 
and  only  by  men.  The  whole  observance  is 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  texts  which  are 
written  on  the  strips  of  parchment,  as  Exod.  xiii. 
16  :  'It  shall  be  for  a  token  upon  thine  hand,  and 
for  frontlets  (bands,  fillets)  between  thine  eyes ;' 
which,  although  in  all  probability  only  figurative 
expressions,  have  been  literally  understood,  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Jews  since  the  Exile.  In  ex- 
isting usage  the  skin  employed  in  making  the 
phylacteries  is  prepared  with  much  c&re,  and  the 
writing  traced  with  minute  accuracy  and  neat- 
ness. The  Hebrew  ritualists  give  very  exact  and 
numerous  directions  on  this  subject,  which  are 
required  to  be  closely  observed.  The  case  itself 
is  composed  of  several  layers  of  parchment  or  of 
black  calf-skin.  The  phylacteries  for  the  head 
have  four  cavities,  in  each  of  which  is  put  one  of 
the  four  texts  to  which  we  have  referred ;  but 
the  phylacteries  for  the  arm  have  only  one  cavity, 
containing  the  same  texts  all  written  on  one  slip 
of  parchment  Lightfoot  thinks  it  not  unlikely 
that  our  Saviour  himself  wore  the  Jewbh  phy- 
lacteries, as  well  as  the  fVinges,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  nation ;  and  that  in  Matt  xxiii.  5, 
our  Lord  condemns  not  the  wearing  of  them,  but 
the  pride  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  in 
making  them  broad  and  visible,  to  obtain  respect 
and  reputation  for  wisdom  and  piety. 

PHYSIC ;  PHYSICIANS.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  Israelites  brought  some  know- 
ledge of  medicine  with  them  fi-om  Egyp^  whoM 
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physicians  were  celebrated  in  all  antiquity.    To 
the  state  of  medical  knowledge  in  that  country 
there  are  indeed  some  allusions  in  Scripture,  as 
contained  in  the  notice  of  the  corps  of  physicians 
in  the  service  of  Joseph  (Gen.  1.  2) ;  of  the  use 
of  artificial  help  and  practised  midwives  in  child- 
birth (Exod.  i.  l(i);  and  of  the  'many  medicines' 
which  their  medical  practice  had  brought  into 
use  (Jer.  Ixvi.  II). 
I      In  the  early  stage  of  medical  practice  attention 
'  was  confined  among  all  nations  to  surgical  aid  atid 
I  external  applications :  even  down  to  a  compara- 
1  tively  late  period  outward  maladies  appear  to  have 
i  been  the  chief  subjects  of  medical  treatment  among 
I  the  Hebrews  (Isa.  i.  6;  Ezek.  xxx.  21 ;  2  Kings 
j  viii.  29;   ix.   15);  and  although  they  were  not 
altogether  without  remedies  foi  internal  or  even 
'  mental  disorders  (2  Chrou.  xvi.  12 ;  1  Sam.  xvi. 
!  16),  they  seem  to  liave  made  but  little  progress 
.  in  this  branch  of  the  healing  art.    The  employ- 
'  ment  of  the  physician  was,  however,  very  general 
:  both  before  and  aAer  the  Exile  (2  Chron  .xvi.  12 ; 
'  Jer.  viii.    22 ;  Sirach  xxxviii.   1 ;  Mark  v.  26 ; 
I  comp.  Luke  iv.  23;  v.  31 ;  viii.  43). 
I      The  medicines  most  in  use  were  salves,  par- 
I  ticularly  balms  (Jer.  viii.  21 ;  xlvi.  11),  plasters 
*  or  poultices  (2  Kings  xx.  7),  oil-baths,  mineral 
baths,  river  bathing  (2  Kings  v.  10).     The  re- 
j  medies  for  internal  complaints  were  mostly  very 
i  simple,  such  as  our  old  herbalists  would  have 
been  disposed  to  recommend. 
I      Amulets  were  also  much  in  use  among  the 
Jews.    Strict  persons,  however,  discountenanced 
,  such  practices  as  belonging  to  '  the  ways  of  the 
'  Amorites.'     Enchantments  were  also  employed 
by  those  who  professed  the  healing  art,  especially 
in  diseases  of  the  mind;  and  they  were  much  in 
'  the  habit  of  laying  their  hands  upon  the  patient 
(2  Kings  V.  U  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  5). 
The  part  taken  by  the  priest  in  the  judgment 
\  on  leprosy,  &c,  has  led  to  an  impression,  that  the 
medical  art  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Levitical 
:  body.    This  may  in  some  degree  be  true ;  not  be- 
cause they  were  Levites,  hut  because  they,  more 
than  any  other  Hebrews,  had  leisure,  and  some- 
\  times  inclination  for  learned  pursuits.    The  acts 
prescribed  for  the  priest  by  the  law  do  not,  how- 
ever, of  themselves,  prove  anything  on  this  point, 
as  the  inspection  of  leprosy  belonged  rather  to 
;  sanitary  police  than    to  medicine — although  it 
I  was  certainly  necessary  that  the  inspecting  priest 
-  should  be  able  to  discriminate,  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  law,  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  placed  under  his  control  (Lev.  xii.  13 ; 
xiv.    15).     The  priests  themselves  were  apt  to 
take  colds,  &c.,  irom  being  obliged  to  minister 
at  all  times  of  the  year  with  naked  feet ;  whence 
there  was  in  latter  times  a  medical  inspector  at- 
tached to  the  temple  to  attend  to  their  com- 
plaints. 

Of  anatomical    knowledge  some  faint  traces 

may  be  discerned  in  such  passages  as  Job  ix. 

I  8,  sq.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  Hebrews  were 

'  in  the  habit  of  openiu^r  dead  bodies  to  ascertain 

the  causes  of  death.  We  know  that  the  Egyptians 

were  so,  and  their  practice  of  embalmment  must 

have  given  them  much  anatomical  knowledge. 

But  to  tlie  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  there 

were  great  obstacles  among  a  people  to  whom 

simple  contact  with  a  corpse  conveyed  pollution. 

Pl-BESETH,  a  city  of  Egypt,  named  with 

L . 
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aereral  others  in  Exek.  xxx.  17.    The  name  was 
derived  from  the  goddess  Bubasti^  whom  the 
Greeks  identified  with  their  Artemis.    A  great 
festive  pilgrimage  was  yearly  made  to  her  temple    I 
in  this  place  by  great  numbers  of  people.     Bu-    ! 
bastus  was  ttdcen  by  the  Persians,  who  destroyed    j 
the  walls ;  but  it  was  still  a  place  of  some  con-    | 
sideratiou  under  the  Romans.    It  was  near  Bo-    i 
basms  that  the  canal  leading  to  Arsinoe  (Suez)    J 
opened  to  the  Nile ;  and  although  the  mouth  was    I 
afterwards  often  changed  and  taken  more  south-  j ' 
ward,  it  has  now  returned  to  its  first  locality,  as 
the  present  canal  of  Tel-el- Wadee  commences  in 
the  vicinitv  of  Tel  Basta.   This  Tel  Basta,  which  i 
undoubtedly  represents  Bubastus,  is   in  N.  lat. 
30®  36';  E.  long.  31®  33'.    The  site  is  occupied  . 
by  mounds  of  great  extent,  which  consist  of  the  ! 
crude  brick  houses  of  the  town,  wnh  the  usual  ' 
heaps  of  broken  pottery.    The  temple,  of  which  '. 
Herodotus  states  that,  although  others  ip  Egypt 
were  larger  and  more  roaguificent,  none  were  | 
more  beautiful,  is  entirely  destroyed ;  but  the  re- 
maining stones,  being  of  the  finest  red  granite, 
confirm  the  historian's  testimony.  I 

PIGEON.    [Dovb;  Tubtlb-Dove.] 

Pl-HAHI'ROTH,  a  place  near.the  northern 
end  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  east  of  Baal-sepbon 
(Exod.  xiv.  2,  9 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7).  The  Hebrew 
signification  of  the  words  would  be  equivalent  to  . 
'  mouth  of  the  caverns ;'  but  it  is  doubtless  an 
Egyptian  name,  and  as  such  would  signify  a 
'  place  where  grass  or  sedge  grows.' 

PI'LATE,  PON'TIUS,  was  the  sixth  ]fU>inan 
Procurator  of  Judsa  (Matt  xxviL  2  ;  Mark  xv. 
1 ;  Luke  UL  1 ;  John  xviii.-ux.),  under  whom 
our  Lord  taught,  suffered,  and  di«*d  (Acts  iii.  13 ; 
iv.  27;  xiii.  28;  1  Tim.  vi.  13;  Tacit  Auttal 
XT.  44).  The  testimon^r  of  Tacitus  on  this  point 
is  no  less  clear  than  it  is  important ;  for  it  fixes 
beyond  a  doubt  the  time  when  the  foundations  of 
our  religion  were  laid.  The  words  of  the  great 
historian  are :  '  The  author  of  that  name  (Chris- 
tian^ or  sect  was  Christ,  who  was  capitally 
punished  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  Pontius  I 
Pilate.' 

Pilate  was  the  successor  of  Valerius  Gratus, 
and  governed  JudsBa,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  , 
rei^  of  Tiberius.  He  held  his  office  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  The  agreement  on  this  \ 
point  between  the  accounts  in  the  New  Testa-  ; 
ment  and  those  supplied  by  Josephus,  is  entire  i 
and  satisfactory. 

Pilate's  conduct  in  his  office  was  in  many  re- 
spects highly  culpable.    Josephus  has  recorded 
two  instances  in  which  Pilate  acted  very  tyran-   « 
nically  {Antiq.  xviii.  3.  I ;  comp.  Ve  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  9.  2,  sq.)  in  regard  to  the  Jews.    He  condocted 
himself  with  equal  injustice  and  cruelty  to  the    , 
Samaritans  also.    His  own  misconduct  led  the    : 
Samaritans  to  take  a  step  which  in  iiself  does  not 
appear  seditious  or  revolutionary,  when  Pilate 
seized  the  opportunity  to  slay  many  of  the  people, 
not  only  in  the  fieht  which  ensued,  but  also  in    j 
cold  blood  after  they  had  given  themselves  np.    | 
*  But  when  this  tumult  was  appeased,  the  Samari-   . 
tan   Senate  sent  an  embassy  to  Vitelllus,  now   j 
President  of  Syria,  and  accused  Pilate  of  the   . 
murder  of  those  who  had  been  slain.    So  Vit^i- 
lius  sent  Marcellus,  a  friendf  of  his,  to  take  care   { 
of  the  affairs  of  Judsa,  and  ordered  Pilate  to  go    ■ 
to  Rome  to  answer  before  the  emperor  to  thi   j 
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ftccnsation  of  the  Jews.  Pilate,  when  he  had 
tarried  ten  years  in  Jodsea,  made  haste  to  Rome, 
'  and  this  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Vitellias, 
'which  he  durst  not  contradict;  but  before  he 
_  could  get  to  Borne,  Tiberius  was  dead '  (Joseph. 
I  Antif,  xviii.  4.  2).  This  removal  took  place 
before  the  Passover,  in  a.d.  86,  probably  about 
;  Beptember  or  October,  a.d.  35 ;  Pilate  most, 
I  therefore,  as  he  spent  ten  years  in  Judsea,  have 
;  entered  on  his  governmeot  about  October,  a.d. 
j  25.  or  at  least  before  the  Passover,  a.d.  26,  in 
'  the  twelfth  year  of  Tiberius's  sole  empire. 
I  To  be  put  out  of  his  government  b^  Vitellius, 
',  on  the  complaints  of  the  people  of  his  province, 
roust  have  been  a  very  gnevous  mortification  to 
I  Pilate ;  and  though  the  emperor  was  dead  before 
;  he  reached  Rome,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  such 
impunity  as  euilt  permits ;  for,  as  Eusebius  states, 
I  he  shortly  afierwardsmade  away  with  himself  out 
;  of  vexation  for  his  many  misfortunes. 

Owing  to  the  atrocity  of  the  deed  in  which 
.  Pilate  took  a  principal  part,  and  to  the  wounded* 
;  feelings  of  piety  with  which  that  deed  has  been 
j  naturally  regarded  by  Christians,  a  very  dark  idea 
i  has  been  formed  of  the  character  of  this  Roman 
governor.  That  character  was  undoubtedly  bad ; 
<kut  moral  depravity  has  its  degrees,  and  the  cause 
of  religion  is  too  sacred  to  admit  any  spurious  aid 
from  exaggeration.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to 
form  a  just  conception  of  the  character  of  Pilate, 
and  to  learn  specifically  what  were  the  vices 
under  which  he  laboured.  For  this  purpose  « 
brief  outline  of  the  evangelical  account  seems 
necessary.  The  narratives  on  which  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  founded  may  be  found  in  John 
xviii.,  xix. ;  Matt  xxvii. ;  Mark  xv. ;  Luke  xxiii. 
Jesus  having  been  betrayed,  apprehended,  and 
found  guilty  of  blasphemy  bv  the  Jewish  San- 
hedrim, is  delivered  to  Pilate  m  order  to  undergo 
the  punishment  of  death,  according  to  the  law  m 
that  case  provided.  This  delivery  of  Jesus  to 
Pilate  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact,  that 
the  Jews,  though  they  retained  for  the  most  part 
their  laws  and  customs,  both  civil  and  religious, 
did  not  possess  the  power  of  life  and  death  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  governor.  Pilate 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  Jesus  and  his 
pretensions.  He  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  im- 
mediately ordered  Jesus  to  be  executed,  for  he 
had  been  tried  and  condemned  to  death  by  the 
laws  of  the  land ;  but  he  had  an  alternative.  As 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  in  the  case  at  least  of 
capital  punishments,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Procurator,  so  without  any  violent  strain- 
ing might  his  tribunal  be  converted  into  a  court 
of  appeal  in  the  last  instance.  At  any  rate,  re- 
monstrance against  an  unjust  verdict  was  easy 
and  proper  on  the  part  of  a  high  officer,  who,  as 
having  to  inflict  the  punish  men  t,  was  in  a  mea- 
sure responsible  for  its  character.  And  remon- 
'  strance  might  easily  lead  to  a  revision  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  verdict  had  been  given, 
and  thus  a  cause  might  virtually  be  brought,  de 
novo,  before  the  Procurator :  this  took  place  in 
the  case  of  our  Lord.  Pilate  gave  him  the 
benefit  of  a  new  trial,  and  pronounced  him 
innocent. 

This  review  of  the  case  was  the  alternative  that 
jay  before  Pilate,  the  adoption  of  which  speaks 
undoubtedly  in  his  favour,  and  may  justify  us  in 
dechiring  that  his  guilt  was  not  of  the  deepest  dye. 
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That  the  condnct  of  Pilate  was,  however,  highly 
criminal  cannot  be  denied.  But  his  guilt  was 
light  m  comparison  of  the  criminal  depravity  of 
the  Jews,  especially  the  priests.  His  was  the  guilt 
of  weakness  and  fear,  theirs  the  guilt  of  settled 
and  deliberate  malice.  His  state  ofmind  prompted 
him  to  attempt  the  release  of  an  accused  person  in 
opposition  to  the  clamours  of  a  mis^ided  mob ; 
theirs  urged  them  to  compass  the  i-uin  of  an  ac- 
quitted person  by  instigating  the  populace,  calum- 
niating the  prisoner,  and  terrifying  the  judue.  If 
Pilate  yielded  against  his  judgment  under  the  fear 
of  personal  danger,  and  so  tooK  part  in  an  act  of 
unparalleled  injustice,  the  priests  and  their  ready 
tools  originated  the  false  accusation,  sustained 
it  by  subornation  of  perjury,  and  when  it  was 
declared  invalid,  enforced  their  own  unfounded 
sentence  by  appealing  to  the  lowest  passions. 
Pilate,  it  is  clear,  was  utterly  destitute  of  prin- 
ciple. He  was  willing,  indeed,  to  do  right,  if  he 
could  do  right  without  personal  disadvantage. 
Of  gratuitous  wickedness  he  was  perhaps  inca- 
pable, certainly  in  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  he 
has  the  merit  of  being  for  a  time  on  the  side  of 
innocence.  But  he  yielded  to  violence,  and  so 
committed  an  awful  crime.  In  his  hands  was  the 
life  of  the  prisoner.  Convinced  of  his  innocence 
he  ought  to  have  set  him  at  liberty,  thus  doing 
right  regardless  of  consequences.  But  this  is  an 
act  of  high  virtue  which  we  hardly  look'  for  at  the 
hands  of  a  Roman  governor  of  Judaea ;  and  though 
Pilate  must  bear  the  reproach  of  acting  contrary 
to  his  own  declared  convictions,  yet  he  may 
equally  claim  some  credit  for  the  apparently  sin- 
cere efforts  which  he  made  in  order  to  defl«t  the 
malice  of  the  Jews  and  procure  the  liberation  of 
Jesus. 

If  now  we  wish  to  form  a  judgment  of  Pilate*8 
character,  we  easily  see  that  he  was  one  of  that 
large  class  of  men  who  aspire  to  public  offices, 
not  from  a  pore  and  lofty  desire  of  benefiting  the 
public  and  advancing  the  good  of  the  world,  but 
from  selfish  and  personal  considerations,  from  a 
love  of  distinctfon,  of  power,  of  self-indulgence; 
bein^  destitute  of  any  fixed  principles,  and  having 
no  aim  but  office  and  influence,  they  act  right 
only  by  chance  and  when  convenient,  and  are 
wholly  incapable  of  pursuing  a  consistent  course, 
or  of  acting  with  firmness  and  self-denial  in  cases 
in  which  the  preservation  of  integrity  requires 
the  exercise  Of  these  qualities.  Pilate  was  obvi- 
ously a  man  of  weak,  and  therefore,  with  his 
temptations,  of  corrupt  character.  This  want  of 
strength  will  readily  account  for  his  failing  to 
rescue  Jesus  fVom  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  and 
also  for  the  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty  which  he 
practised  in  his  govemment-^acts  which,  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  wear  a  deeper  dye  than 
does  the  conduct  which  he  observed  in  suiTendep> 
ing  Jesus  to  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  And  this 
same  weakness  may  serve  to  explain  to  the  reader 
how  much  influence  would  be  exerted  on  this  un- 
just judge,  not  only  by  the  stem  bigotry*  and  per- 
secuting wrath  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  but 
specially  by  the  not  concealed  iutima lions  which 
they  threw  out  against  Pilate,  that,  if  he  liberated 
Jesus,  he  was  no  friend  of  Tiberius  and  must 
expect  to  have  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct 
at  Rome.  And  that  this  was  no  idle  threat, 
Pilate's  subsequent  deposition  by  Vitellius  ;  hows 
yery  pUiinly ;  nor  could  the  procurator  have  been 
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ifnorant  either  of  the  stern  determination  of  the 
Jewish  character,  or  of  the  offence  he  had  by  his 
acts  ^ven  to  the  heads  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  in- 
security, at  that  very  hour,  when  the  contest  be- 
tween him  and  the  priests  was  proceeding  regard- 
ing the  innocent  victim  whom  they  lusted  to 
destroy,  of  his  own  position  in  the  office  which  he 
held,  and  which,  of  course,  he  desired  to  retain. 
On  the  whole,  then,  viewing  the  entire  conduct 
of  Pilate,  his  previous  iniquities  as  well  as  his 
bearing  on  the  condemnation  of  Jesus — viewing 
his  own  actual  position  and  the  malignity  of  the 
Jews,  we  cannot,  "we  confess,  give  our  vote  with 
those  who  have  passed  the  severest  condemnation 
on  this  weak  and  guilty  governor. 

That  Pilate  made  an  official  report  to  Tiberius 
of.  the  condemnation  and  punishment  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  likely  in  itself,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
voice  of  antiquity.  Lardner,  who  has  fully  dis- 
cussed the  subject,  decides  that  *  it  must  be  allowed 
by  all  that  Pontius  Pilate  composed  some  me- 
moirs concerning  our  Saviour,  and  sent  them  to 
the  emperor.'  These  documents  have  in  some 
way  been  lost,  and  what  we  now  have  under  the 
title  of  the  Acts  of  Pontius  Pilate  and  his  letter  to 
Tiberius,  are  manifestly  spurious,  though  they 
have  probably  been  fabricated  in  some  keeping 
with  the  genuine  pieces,  the  loss  of  which  the 
composers  of  the  existing  documents  sought  as 
well  as  they  could  to  repair. 

PINE  -TREE.  The  Hebrew; name,  Or«i,  occurs 
only  once  in  Scripture,  and  is  variously  translated ; 
but  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  whether  any  of  the 
translations  are  correct  The  orcn  is  mentioned 
with  other  trees,  of  whose  timber  idols  were  made, 
in  Isa.  xliv.  14:  *He  heweth  him  down  cedars 
(ere»)  and  taketh  the  cypress  {tirzah),  and  the  oak 
{allon\  which  he  strengtheneth  for  himself  among 
the  trees  of  the  forest ;  he  planteth  an  <ish  {oren\ 
and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it*  Though  the  Eng- 
lish version  renders  it  ash,  others  consider ;>tne-<ree 
to  be  the  correct  translation ;  but  for  neither  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  decisive  proof,  nor  for  the 
rubus  or  bramble,  adopted  for  oren  in  the  fable  of 
the  Cedar  and  Rubus. 

PINNACLE.  In  the  account  of  our  Lord's 
temptation  (Matt  iv.  5),  it  is  stated  that  the  devil 
took  him  to  Jerusalem, '  and  set  him  on  a  pinnacle 
of  the  temple.'  The  part  of  the  temple  denoted 
by  this  term  has  been  much  questioned  by  dif- 
ferent commentators,  and  the  only  certain  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  it  cannot  be  understood  in 
the  sense  usually  attached  to  the  word,  t.  e,  the 
point  of  a  spiral  ornament.  Grotius,  Hammond, 
Doddridge,  and  others,  take  it  in  the  sense  of 
balustrade  or  pinnated  battlement  But  it  is  now 
more  generally  supposed  to  denote  what  wias  called 
the  king's  portico,  which  is  mentioned  by  Josephos 
{Autiq.  XV.  11.  5),  and  is  the  same  which  is  called 
in  Scripture  *  Solomon's  porch.' 
PIPE  [MtX-sicAL  Instrdments.] 
PI'RATHON,  a  town  in  the  land  of  Ephraim, 
to  which  Abdon,  judge  of  Israel,  belonged,  and 
in  which  he  was  buried  (Jude.  xii.  13.  15). 

PIS'GAH,  a  mountain  ridge  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sihou  (Num.  xxi.  20;  xxiii.  14;  Deut  iii.  27; 
Josh.  xii.  3).  In  it  was  Mount  Nebo,  from  which 
Moses  viewed  the  Promised  Land  before  he  died 
(Deut  xxxiy.  1)  [Nebo]. 
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PISIiyiA,  a  district  of  Asia  Ifinor,  lying 
mostly  on  Mount  Taurus,  between  Pamphylia, 
Phrygia,  and  Lycaonia.  Its  chief  city  was  An- 
tioch,  usually  called  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  same 
name  [Antioch,  2]. 

PITCH.      [ASPHALTUM.] 

Pl'THOM,  one  of  the  ♦  treasure-dtie^  which 
the  Israelites  built  in  the  land  of  Goshen  *  for 
Pharaoh'  (Exod.  i.  1 1)  [Egypt;  Goshen}.  The 
site  is  by  general  consent  identified  with  that  of 
the  Patumos  of  flerodotus  (it  158).  Speaking 
of  the  canal  which  connect«l  the  Nile  with  the 
Red  Sea,  this  author  says,  *  The  water  was  ad- 
mitted into  it  from  the  Nile.  It  began  a  little 
above  the  city  Bubastus  [Pi-BEiSETEy,  near  the 
Arabian  citv  Patumos,  but  it  discharged  itself 
into  the  Red  Sea.'  According  to  this,  Patumos 
was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pelusiac  arm 
of  the  Nile,  not  far  from  the  canal  which  unites 
the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  Arabian  part 
of  Egypt  We  gather  from  the  Itinerarium  of 
Antoninus  that  this  city  was  twelve  Roman  milef 
distant  from  Heroopolis,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
found  in  the  region  of  the  present  Abu-Keisheid. 
All  these  designations  are  appropriate  if,  with 
the  scholars  who  accompanied  the  French  expe- 
dition, we  place  Pithom  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Abhaseh,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Wady  Fumiiat, 
where  there  was  at  all  times  a  strong  military 
post 

PLANE-TREE.  The  tree  called  in  Hebrew 
'Armon  is  named  thrice  in  the  Scriptures.  It 
occurs  among  the  *  speckled  rods '  which  Jacob 
placed  in  the  watering- troughs  before  the  sheep 
(Gen.  XXX.  37):  its  grandeur  is  bdicated  in 
Ezek.  xxxi.  8,  as  well  as  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  19 :  it 
is  noted  for  its  magnificence,  shooting  its  high 
boughs  aloft.  This  description  agrees  well  with 
the  plane-tree  which  is  adopted  by  all  the  ancient 
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translators,  to  which  the  balance  of  critics, 
opinion  inclines,  and  which  actually  grows  ii. 
Palestine.  The  beech,  the  maple,  and  the  ch<*s 
nut  have  been  adopted,  ia  different  modem  ver 
sions^as  representing  the  Hebrew  Armon;  hot 
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scarcely  any  one  now  donbtB  that  it  means  the  | 
plane-tree.    It  may  be  remarked  that  this  tree  is  i 
m  Genesis  associated  with  others — the  willow  and  | 
the  poplar — ^whose  habits  agree  with  it ;  they  are 
all  trees  of  the  low  gfounds,  and  lore  to  grow 
where  the  soil  is  rich  and  humid. 

PLAGUE.    [Pestelencb.] 

PLEDGE,    UiOAH.] 

PLOUGH.    [AoBicrtTLTDREj 

POL'LUX.      [CAffTOR  AKD  POIXUZ.] 

POLYGAMY.  [Marriagb.] 
POMEGRANATE.  The  pomegranate  is  a 
Datire  of  Asia ;  and  we  may  trace  it  from  Svria, 
through  Persia,  even  to  the  mountains  of  Northern 
India.  It  is  common  in  Northern  Africa,  and 
was  early  cultivated  in  Egypt :  hence  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert  complain  (Num.  xx.  5),  '  It  is 
no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pcme- 
^nates*  Being  common  in  Syria  and  Persia, 
It  must  have  early  attracted  the  attention  of 
Eastern  nations.  In  the  present  day  it  is  highly 
valued,  and  travellers  describe  the  pomegranate  as 
being  delicious  throughout  Persia.  The  late  Sir 
A.  Bumes  states  that  the  fiunoUA  pomegranates 
without  seeds  are  grown  in  gardens  under  the 
snowy  hills,  near  the  river  Cibul.  The  bright 
and  dark-green  foliage  of  the  pottie^anate,  and 
its  flowers  conspicuous  for  the  cnmson  colour 
both  of  the  calyx  and  petals,  must  have  made  it 

I  an  object  of  desire  in  gardens ;  while  its  large 
reddish-coloured  fruit,  filled  with  numerous  seeds, 

I  each  surrounded  with  juicy  pleasant-tasted  ]>ulp, 
would  make  it  still  more  valuable  as  a  fruit  in 
warm  countries.  The  pulpy  grains  of  this  fruit 
are  sometimes  eaten  by  themselves,  sometimes 
sprinkled  with  sugar ;  at  other  times  the  juice  is 
pressed  out  and  made  into  wine,  or  one  of  the 
esteemed  sherbets  of  the  East  This  seems  also 
to  have  been  the  custom  in  ancient  times,  for  it  is 
said  in  Canticles,  viii.  2,  *  I  would  cause  thee  to 
drink  of  spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  my  pome- 
granate.' 

The  promegranate  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks.  It  was  employed  as  a  medicme  by 
Hippocrates,  and  is  menUoned  by  Homer.  Vari- 
ous parts  of  the  plant  were  employed  medicinally, 
as,  for  instance,  the  root,  or  rather  its  bark,  the 
flowers,  and  the  double  flowers;  also  the  rind 
of  the  pericarp.  Some  of  the  properties  which 
these  plants  possess,  make  them  useful  both  as 
drugs  and  as  medicines.  We  have  hence  a  com- 
bination of  useful  and  ornamental  properties, 
which  would  make  the  pomegranate  an  object  sure 
to  command  attention :  and  these,  in  addition  to 
the  showy  nature  of  the  flowers,  and  the  roundish 
form  of  the  fhiit,  crowned  by  the  protuberant 
remains  of  the  calyx,  would  induce  its  selection 
as  an  ornament  to  be  imitated  in  carved  work. 
Hence  we  find  frequent  mention  of  it  as  au  orna- 
ment on  the  robes  of  the  priests  (£.tod.  xxviii.  S3 ; 
zxxix.  24) ;  and  also  in  the  temple  (I  Kings  vii. 
18,  20,  42  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  17 ;  2  Chron.  iii.  16  ; 
iv.  IS).  It  might,  therefore,  well  be  adduced  by 
Moses  among  the  desirable  objects  of  the  land 
of  promise  (Dent  viii.  8) :  '  a  land  of  wheat,  and 
barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pomegra- 
nates ;  a  land  of  oil-olive  and  honey.' 
PONTIUS  PILATE.  [Pilatb.J 
PONTUS,  the  north-eastern  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  took  its  name  from  the  sea  [Pontus 
Eozlnus]  that  farmed  its  northem  frontier.    On 
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the  east  it  was  bounded  by  Colchis,  on  the  south 
by  Cappadocia  and  part  of  Armenia,  and  on  the 
vest  by  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia.  Ptolemy  and 
Pliny  regard  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  as  one 
province ;  but  Strabo  rightly  distmguishes  them, 
seeing  that  each  form^  a  distinct  government 
with  its  own  ruler  or  prince.  The  family  of 
Mithridates  reigned  in  Pontus,  and  that  of  Ariara- 
thes  in  Cappadocia.  The  two  countries  were  also 
separated  naturally  from  each  other  by  the  Li- 
thrus  and  Ophlimus  mountains.  The  kingdom 
of  Pontus  became  celebrated  under  Mithridates 
the  Great,  who  waged  a  long  war  with  the  Bo- 
mans,  in  which  he  was  at  length  defeated,  and 
his  kingdom  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  by 
Pompey.  That  Jews  had  settled  in  Pontus,  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Christ,  is  evident  from  the  net, 
that  strangers  from  Pontus  were  among  those  as- 
sembled at  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  iL  9).  Christianity  also  became  early 
known  in  this  country,  as  the  strangers  '  in  Pon- 
tus '  are  among  those  to  whom  Peter  addressed 
his  first  epistle  (1  Pet.  i.  1).  Of  this  province 
Paul's  friend,  Aquila,  was  a  native  (Acts  xviii. 
2).  The  principal  towns  of  Pontus  were  Amasia, 
the  ancient  metropolis,  and  the  birth-place  of  the 
geographer  Strabo,  Themiscyra,  Cerasus,  and 
Trapezus ;  which  last  is  still  an  important  town 
under  the  name  of  Trebizond. 

POPLAR.  (The  word  thus  rendered  {Lihneh) 
occurs  in  two  places  of  Scripture,  viz.  Gen.  xxx. 
S7 ;  Hos.  iv.  IS,  and  is  supposed  to  indicate  either 
the  white  poplar-  or  the  storax  tree.  The  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  respective  claims  of  these 
are  nearly  equally  balanced,  although  those  in 
favour  of  the  storax  appear  to  us  to  preponderate. ' 
The  white  poplar  is  said  to  be  called  whitef  not 
on  account  of  the  whiteness  of  its  bark,  but  of 
that  of  the  under  surface  of  its  leaves.  It  may 
perhaps  be  so  desi^ated  from  the  whiteness  of 
its  hairy  seeds,  which  have  a  remarkable  appear- 
ance when  the  seed-covering  first  bursts.  The 
poplar  is  certainly  common  in  the  countries  where 
the  scenes  are  laid  of  the  transactions  related  in 
the  above  passages  of  Scripture.  Lubne,  both  in 
Arabic  and  in  Persian,  is  the  name  of  a  tree,  and 
of  tl.e  fragrant  resin  employed  for  fumigating, 
which  exudes  from  it,  and  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Storax.  This  resin  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates  and  Theophrastus.  Dioscorides  de- 
scribes several  kinds,  all  of  which  were  obtained 
from  Asia  Minor ;  and  all  that  is  now  imported 
is  believed  to  be  the  produce  of  that  country. 
But  the  tree  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
though  it  does  not  there  yield  any  storax.  It  is 
founa  in  Greece,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  extends  into  Syria,  and 
probably  fieirther  south.  It  is  therefore  a  native 
of  the  country  which  was  the  scene  of  the  trans- 
action related  in  the  above  passage  of  Genesis. 

From  the  description  of  Dioscorides,  and  his 
comparing  the  leaves  of  the  styrax  to  those  of 
the  quince,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  same  tree  be- 
ing intended :  especially  as  in  early  times,  as  at 
the  present  day,  it  yielded  a  highly  fragrant  bal- 
samic substance  which  was  esteemed  as  a  medi- 
cine, and  employed  in  fumigation.  From  the  si- 
milari^  of  the  Hebrew  name  libneh  to  the  Ara- 
bic luone,  and  from  the  Septuagint  having  in 
Genesia  translated  the   former   by  styraxp  it 
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seems  most  probable  that  this  was  the  tree  in- 
tended. It  is  capable  of  yielding  white  wands  as 
well  as  the  poplar ;  and  it  is  aLo  well  qualified 
to  afibrd  complete  shade  under  its  ample  foliage, 
as  in  the  passage  of  Hos.  iv.  13.  We  may  also 
supoose  it  to  have  been  more  particalarly  alluded 
to,  trom  its  being  a  tree  yielding  incense.  *  They 
sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and 
burn  incense  upon  the  hills,  under  the  terebinth 
and  the  storax  trees,  because  the  shadow  thereof  is 
good.' 

POR'CIUS  FESTOTS.    [Festub.] 

POSSESSION.    [Demoniacs.] 

POT'IPHAR  (contract  of  Potipherah),  an  of- 
ficer of  Pharaoh,  probably  the  chief  of  his  body- 
guard (Gen.  xzxix.  1).  Of  the  Midianitish  mer- 
chants he  purchased  Joseph,  whose  treatment  by 
him  is  described  under  that  head.  The  keeper 
of  the  prison  into  which  the  son  of  Jacob  was 
eventually  cast  treated  him  with  kindness,  abd 
confided  to  him  the  management  of  the  prison ; 
and  this  confidence  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by 
the  '  captain  of  the  guard '  himself,  as  the  officer 
responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  prisoners 
of  stite.  It  is  sometimes  denied,  but  more  usually 
maintained,  that  this  *■  captain  of  the  guard '  was 
the  same  with  the  Potiphar  who  is  before  desig- 
nated by  the  same  tide.  We  believe  that  tWs 
*  captain  of  the  guard '  and  Joseph's  master  were 
the  same  person.  It  would  be  in  accordance  with 
Oriental  usage  that  ofifenders  against  the  court, 
and  the  officers  of  the  court,  should  be  in  custody 
of  the  captain  of  the  guard ;  and  that  Potiphar 
should  have  treated  Joseph  well  after  having  cast 
him  into  prison,  is  not  irreconcilable  with  the 
facts  of  the  case.  After  having  imprisoned  Jo- 
seph  in  the  first  transport  of  his  choler,  he  might 
possibly  discover  circumstances  which  led  him  to 
doubt  his  guilt,  if  not  to  be  convinced  of  his  in- 
nocence. The  mantle  left  in  the  hands  of  his 
mistress,  and  so  triumphantly  produced  against 
him,  would,  when  calmly  considered,  seem  a 
stronger  proof  of  guilt  against  her  than  against 
him:  yet  still,  to  avoid  bringing  dishonour  upon 
his  wife,  and  exposing  her  to  new  temptation,  he 
may  have  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  bestow  upon 
his  slave  the  command  of  the  state  prison,  than 
to  restore  him  to  bis  former  employment 

POTIPH'ERAH,  the  priest  of  On,  or  Helio- 

Solis,  whose  daughter  Azenath  became  the  wife  of 
oseph  [Azenath].   The  name  is  Egyptian,  and 
means  *  who  belongs  to  the  sun.* 

POTSHERD.  Potsherd  is  figuratively  used 
in  Scripture  to  denote  a  thing  worthless  and  in- 
significant (Ps.  xxii.  15;  Prov.  xxvi.  23;  Isa. 
xl  V.  9).  It  may  illustrate  some  of  these  allusions 
to  remind  the  reader  of  the  fact,  that  the  sites  of 
ancient  towns  are  often  covered  at  the  surfkce 
with  great  quantities  of  broken  pottery.  The  pre- 
sent writer  has  usually  found  this  pottery  to  be 
of  coarse  texture,  but  coated  and  protected  with 
a  strong  and  bright-coloured  glaze,  mostly  bluish- 
green,  and  sometimes  yellow.  These  fragments 
give  to  some  of  the  most  venerable  sites  in  the 
world  the  appearance  of  a  deserted  pottery  rather 
than  of  a  town.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  they 
occur  only  upon  the  sites  of  towns  which  were 
built  with  crude  brick;  and  this  suggests  that  the 
heaps  of  ruin  into  which  these  had  fiillen  being 
disintegrated,  and  worn  at  the  surface  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weather,  bring  to  view  and  feaye  ex- 
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posed  the  broken  pottery,  which  is  not  liable  to 
be  thus  dissolved  and  washed  away.  This  expla- 
nation was  suggested  by  t]ie  actual  survey  of  such 
ruins;  and  we  know  not  that  a  better  has  yet 
been  offered  in  any  other  quarter.  It  is  oertainlj 
remarkable  that  of  the  more  mighty  cities  of  old 
time,  nothing  but  potsherds  now  remain  visible 
at  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground. 

Towns  built  with  stone,  or  kiln-burnt  bricks, 
do  not  exhibit  this  form  of  rum,  which  is,  there- 
fore, not  usnallymet  with  in  Palestine. 

POTTER  The  potter,  and  the  produce  of  his 
labours,  are  often  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptom. 
The  fragility  of  his  wares,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  destroyed,  supply  apt  emblems  of 
the  fkcility  with  which  human  life  and  power 
may  be  broken  and  destroyed.  It  is  in  thii 
figurative  use  that  the  potter's  vessels  are  most 
frequenUy  noticed  in  Scripture  (Ps.  iL  9;  Isa.| 
XXX.  14 ;  Jer.  xix.  11 ;  Rev.  ii.  27).  In  one  place, 
the  power  of  the  potter  to  form  with  his  day,  by 
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the  impulse  of  his  will  and  hand,  vessels  either 
for  honourable  or  for  mean  uses,  is  employed  with 
great  force  by  the  apostie  to  illustrate  the  abso- 
lute power  of  God  in  moulding  the  destinies  of 
men  according  to  his  pleasure  (Rom.  ix.  21). 
The  first  distinct  mention  of  earthenware  vessels 
is  in  the  case  of  the  pitchers  in  which  Gidt?ou*s 
men  conoealed  their  lamps,  and  which  they  broke 
in  pieces  when  they  withdrew  their  lamps  firom 
them(Judg.  vii.  16,   19).     Pitchers  and  bottles 
are  indeed  mentioned  earlier ;   but  the  <  bottle ' , 
which  contained  Hagur^s  water  (Gen.  zxi.  14, 
15)  was  undoubtedly  of  skin;   and    although 
Rebekah's  pitcher  was  possibly  of  earthenware 
(Gen.  xxiv.  14,  15),  we  cannot  be  certain  that  it 
was  so. 
POTTER'S-FIELD.    [Aceldama.] 
PltfiTO'RIUM.      This    woi^    denolfs  the 
general's  tent  in  the  field,  and  also  the  house  or 
palace  of  the  governor  of  a  province,  whether  a 
prsetor  or  not    In  the  Gospels  it  is  applied  to 
the  palace  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  at  Jerasalem,  j 
and  which  eventually  became  the  residenee  of  the 
Roman  governors  in  that  city  (Matt  xxviL  S7; 
Mark  XV.  16;  John  xviii.  28,  38;  xix.  9).    In 
the  two  first  of  these  texts  it  mav,  however,  de- 
note the  ooart  in  front  of  the  palaoeb  where  the 
procurator's  guards  were  stationed  [JmosiTgij. 
Herod  built  another  palace  at  Csssarea*  and  tfaii 
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also  is  called  the  Pnetorium  in  Acts  xziu.  35,  pro- 
bably because  it  had,  in  like  manner,  become  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  governor,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Csesarea.  In  Philipp.  i.  13,  the 
word  denotes  the  Prsstorian  camp  at  Rome,  i.  e, 
the  camp  or  quarters  of  the  Prstorian  cohort  at 
Rome. 

PRIEST,  HIGH-PRIEST,  &c  A  priest  majr 
be  defined  as  one  who  officiates  or  transacts  with 
God  on  behalf  of  others  statedly,  or  for  the  occa- 
sion (Heb.  y.  1). 

The  designation  and  call  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
to  the  priesthood  are  commanded  in  Exod.  xxviiL 
1 ;  and  holy  garments  to  be  made  for  Aaron,  *  for 
glory  and  for  beauty '  (yer.  2),  and  for  •  his  sons 
(ver.  40),  by  persons  originally  skilful,  and  now 
also  inspired  for  the  purpose  rver.  3),  the  chief  of 
whom  were  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  (xxxi.  2-6).  As 
there  were  some  garments  common  both  to  the 
priests  and  the  high-priest,  we  shall  begin  with 
those  of  the  former,  taking  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  would  be  put  on.  1.  The  first  was 
*  linen-breeches,'  or  drawers  (xxviii.  42).  These 
were  to  be  of  fine  twined  linen,  and  to  reach 
from  the  loins  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs.  Such 
drawers  were  worn  uniyersally  in  £gypt.    No 
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SSS.    [Dnwen  and  girdle.] 

mention  occurs  of  the  use -of  drawers  by  any  other 
class  of  persons  in  Israel  except  the  priests,  on 
whom  it  was  enjoined  for  the  sake  of  decency. 
2.  The  coat  of  flue  linen  or  cotton  (Exod.  xxxix. 
27).  This  was  worn  by  men  in  general  (Gen. 
xxxyii.  3);  also  by  women  (2  &m.  xiii.  18; 
Cant.  v.  3),  next  to  the  ski^.  It  was  to  be  of 
woven  work.  Josephus  states  that  it  reached 
down  to  the  fe^  and  sat  close  to  the  body ;  and 
had  sleeves,  whirh  were  tied  fhst  to  the  arms ; 
and  was  girded  to  the  breast  a  litfle  above  the 
elbows  by  a  girdle.  It  had  a  narrow  aperture 
about  the  neck,  and  was  tied  with  certain  strings 
hanging  down  from  the  edge  over  the  breast  and 
back,  and  was  fastened  above  each  shoulder.  But 
this  garment,  in  the  case  of  the  priests  and  high- 
priest,  was  to  be  broidered  (xxviii.  4), '  a  broidered 
coat,*  by  which  Gesenius  understands  a  coat  of 
cloth  worked  in  checkers  or  cells.    3.  The  girdle 

i xxviii.  40).    This  was  also  worn  by  magistrates 
Isa.  xxii.  21).    The  girdle  for  the  priests  was 
to  be  made  of  fine  twmed  linen,  and  bine,  and 


purple,  and  scariet,  of  needlework  (xxxix.  29). 
Josephus  describes  it  as  often  going  round,  four 
fingers  broad,  but  so  loosely  woven  that  it  might 
be  taken  for  the  skin  of  aserpent;  and  that  it  was 
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embroidered  with  flowers  of  scarlet,  and  purple, 
and  blue,  but  that  the  warp  was  nothing  but  linen. 
The  mode  of  its  hanging  down  is  illustrated  by 
the  cut  No.  285,  where  the  ^rdle  is  also  richly 
embroidered ;  while  the  imbricated  appearance  of 
the  girdle  may  be  seen  very  plainly  in  No.  282. 
The  next  cu^  No.  283,  of  a  priestly  scribe  of 
ancient  Egypt,  ofiers  an  interesting  specimen  of 
both  tunic  and  girdle.  4.  The  bonnet,  cap,  or 
turban,  (xxviii.  40).  The  bonnet  was  to  be  of 
fine  linen  (xxxix.  28).  In  the  time  of  Josephus 
it  was  circular,  covering  about  half  the  head, 
something  like  a  crown,  made  of  thick  linen 
swathes  doubled  round  many  times,  and  sewed 
together,  surrounded  by  a  linen  cover  to  hide  the 
seams  of  the  swathes,  and  sat  so  close  that  it  would 
not  fiill  off  when  the  body  was  bent  down  (^Antiq, 
iii.  7.  8\  The  dress  of  the  high-priest  was  pre- 
cisely tne  same  with  that  of  the  common  pnests 
in  all  the  foregoing  particulars;  in  addition  t) 
which  he  had  (1)  a  robe  (xxviii.  4).    This  was 
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not  a  mantle,  bat  a  second  and  larger  ooat  with- 
ODt  sleeves ;  a  kind  of  surtout  worn  by  the  lait^, 
especially  persons  of  distinction  (Job.  i.  20 ;  li. 
12 :  by  kings,  1  Sam.  xv.  27  ;  xviii.  4 ;  xxiv.  5, 
12).  This  garment,  when  intended  for  the  high- 
priest,  and  then  called  '  the  robe  of  the  ephod,' 
was  to  be  of  one  entire  piece  of  woven  work,  all 
of  blue,  with  an  aperture  for  the  neck  in  the 
middle  of  the  upper  part,  having  its  rim  strength- 
ened and  adorned  with  a  border.  The  hem  had 
a  kind  of  fringe,  composed  of  tassels,  made  of 
blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  in  the  form  of  pome- 
eranates ;  and  between  every  two  promegranates 
Siere  was  a  small  golden  bell,  so  that  there  was 
a  bell  and  a  pomegranate  alternately  all  round 
(rxviii.  31-35).  The  use  of  these  bells  majr  have 
partly  been,  that  by  the  high-priest  shakmg  his 

Sirment  at  ihe  time  of  his  offering  incense  on 
e  great  day  of  expiation,  &c.,  the  people  without 
might  be  apprised  of  it,  and  unite  their  prayers 
wiUi  it  (comp.  Ecclus.  xlv.  9;  Luke  i.  10;  Acts 
X.  4;  Rev.  viii.  3,  4).  Josephus  describes  this 
robe  of  the  eflfaod  as  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  con- 
sistiuff  of  one  entire  piece  of  woven-work,  and 
narted  where  the  hands  came  out  (John  xix.  23). 
He  also  states  that  it  was  tied  round  with  a  girdle, 
embroidered  with  the  same  colours  as  the  former, 
with  a  mixture  of  gold  interwoven  {Antiq,  iii.  7. 
4).  The  frinffe  of  bells  and  pomegranates  seems 
to  have  been  the  priestly  sul»titute  for  the  firinge 
bound  with  a  blue  riband,  which  all  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  wear.  Many  traces  of  this 
fringe  occur  in  the  Egyptian  remains.  (2.)  The 
ephod  (Exod.  xxviii.  4).  This  was  a  short  cloak 
covering  the  shoulders  and  breast  It  is  said  to 
have  been  worn  by  Samuel  while  a  youth  minis- 
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tering  before  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  ii.  18) ;  by  David, 
while  engaged  in  religious  service  (2  Sam.  vi. 
14);  and  by  inferior  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18). 
But  in  all  these  instances  it  is  distinguished  as  a 
linen  ephod,  and  was  not  a  sacred  but  honorary 
vestment ;  but  the  ephod  of  the  high-priest  was  to 
be  made  of  gold,  of  blue,  of  purple,  of  scarlet,  and 
fine  twined  linen,  with  canning  work.  Though 
it  probably  consisted  of  one  piece,  woven  through- 
oat  it  had  a  badL  part  and  a  fi^  part,  united  by 
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shoalder-pieces.  It  had  also  a  girdle ;  or  rather 
strings  went  out  from  each  side  and  tied  it  to  the 
body.  On  tiie  top  of  each  shoulder  was  to  be  an 
onyx  stone,  set  in  sockets  of  gold,  each  having 
engraven  upon  it  six  of  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  according  to  the  precedence  of  birth,  to 
memorialize  the  Lord  of  the  promises  made  to 
them  (Exod.  xxviii.  6-12,  29).  Jotephos  gives 
sleeves  to  the  ephod  (Antiq,  iii.  7.  5).  It  may  be 
considered  as  a  substitute  for  the  leopard-«kin 
worn  by  the  Egyptian  high-priests  in  their  roost 
sacred  duties,  as  in  No.  285,  where  the  ephod 
appears  no  less  plainly.  Then  came  (3)  the  breast- 
plate, a  gorget  ten  inches  square,  made  of  the 
same  sort  of  cloth  as  the  ephod,  and  doubled  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  poach  or  bag  (Exod.  xxxix. 
9),  in  which  was  to  be  put  the  UaiM  and  Tbux- 
MiM,  which  are  also  mentioned  as  if  already  known 
(xxviii.  30).  The  external  part  of  this  goraet  waa 
set  with  four  rows  of  precious  stones ;  the  first 
row,  a  sardius,  a  topaz,  and  a  carbuncle ;  tbe 
second,  an  emerald,  a  sapphire,  and  a  diamond ; 
the  third,  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and  an  amethyst; 
and  the  fourth,  a  beryl,  an  onyx,  and  a  jasper, — 
set  in  a  golden  socket.  Upon  each  of  these  stones 
was  to  t^  engraven  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons 
of  Jacob.  In  the  ephod,  ui  which  there  waa  a 
space  left  open  sufficiently  large  for  the  admisnoo 
of  this  pectoral,  were  four  rings  of  gold,  to  which 
four  others  at  the  foar  comers  of  the  breastplate 
corresponded ;  the  two  lower  rings  of  the  latter 
being  fixed  inside.  It  was  confined  to  the  epbod 
by  means  of  dark  blue  ribands,  which  passed 
through  these  rings ;  and  it  was  also  suspended 
from  the  onyx  stones  on  the  shoulder  by  chains 
of  ^Id,  or  rather  cords  of  twisted  gold  threads, 
which  were  fastened  at  one  end  to  two  other  Uuyer 
rincs  fixed  in  the  upper  comers  of  the  pectoral, 
and  by  the  other  end  foing  round  the  onyx  stones 
on  the  shoulders,  ana  returning  and  beine  fixed 
in  the  larger  ring.  The  breastplate  was  mrther 
kept  in  its  place  by  a  girdle,  made  of  the  same 
stuff,  which  Josephus  says  was  sewed  to  tbe 
breastplate,  and  which,  when  it  had  gone  once 
round,  was  tied  again  upon  the  seam  and  hung 
down.  It  appears  in  No.  287.  4.  The  remain- 
ing portion  of  dress  peculiar  to  the  high-priest 
was  the  mitre  (xxviii.  4).  The  Bible  says  nothing 
of  the  difference  between  this  and  the  turban  of 
the  common  priests.  It  is,  however,  called  bj  a 
different  name.  It  was  to  be  of  fine  linen  (rer. 
39).  Josephus  says  it  was  the  same  in  construc- 
tion and  figure  with  that  of  the  common  priest, 
but  that  above  it  there  was  another,  with  swathes 
of  blue,  embroidered,  and  round  it  was  a  golden  , 
crown,  polished,  of  three  rows,  one  above  another, 
out  of  which  rose  a  cup  of  gold,  which  resembled 
the  calyx  of  the  herb  called  by  Greek  botanists 
hyoscyamus.  He  ends  a  most  laboured  descrip- 
tion by  comparing  the  shape  of  it  to  a  poppy  (iii. 
7.  6\  Upon  comparing  his  account  of  the  bonnet 
of  tne  priests  with  the  mitre  of  the  high-priests^ 
it  would  appear  that  the  latter  was  conical.  The , 
cut  No.  286,  presents  the  principal  forms  of  the ! 
mitres  worn  by  the  ancient  priests  of  Egypt  and  I 
affords  a  substantial  resemblance  of  that  prescribed  I 
to  the  Jews,  divested  of  idolatrous  symbcls,  bat  | 
which  were  displaced  to  make  way  for  a  simple ! 
plate  of  gold,  bearing  the  inscription,  *  Holiness 
to  Jehovah.'  This  plate  extended  from  one  ear  to 
the  other,  being  bound  to  the  forehead  by  ttriys 
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tied  behind,  and  fUrther  secared  in  itt  position 
by  %  blue  riband  atteched  to  the  mitre  (£xod. 
xxTiii.  36-39;  xxzix.  30;  Ley.  yiii.  9).     The 
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magnificent  dress  of  the  high-priest  was  not  al- 
ways worn  by  him.  It  was  exchanged  for  one 
wholly  of  linen,  and  therefore  white,  thoagh  of 
similar  constmction,  when  on  the  day  of  expiation 
he  entered  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Ley.  xvi.  4, 
23) ;  and  neither  he  nor  the  common  priests  wore 
their  appropriate  dress,  except  when  officiating. 
The  garments  of  the  inferior  priests  appear  to 
have  been  kept  in  the  sacred  treasury  (Ezra  iL 
69 ;  Neh.  viL  70\ 

The  next  incident  in  the  historif  is,  that  Moses 
receives  a  command  to  consecrate  Aaron  and  his 
sons  to  the  priests'  office  (Exod.  xxviii.  41),  with 
the  following  ceremonies.  They  were  to  be  washed 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con^gation 
(xjLix,  4),  where  the  altar  of  burnt  offermg  stood 
nd.  6,  29).  Aaron  was  then  robed  in  his  ponti- 
fical garments  (vers.  4-6),  and  anointed  with  a 
profusion  of  oil  (ver.  7) ;  whence  he  was  called 
*  the  priest  that  is  anointed  *  (Lev.  iv.  3,  &c. ;  Ps. 
cxxxiii.  2).  This  last  .act  was  the  peculiar  and 
only  distinguishing  part  of  Aaron's  consecration ; 
for  the  anointing  of  his  sons  (xxx,  30)  relates 
only  to  the  unction  (xxix.  31 ),  by  a  mixture  made 
of  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  and  of  the  anointing 
oil,  which  was  sprinkled  upon  both  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  and  upon  their  garments,  as  part  of  their 
consecration.  Hence  then  Aaron  received  two 
unctions.  In  after-times  the  high-priest  took  an 
oath  (Heb.  vii.  23)  to  bind  him,  as  the  Jews  say, 
to  a  strict  adherence  to  established  customs.  The 
other  details  of  this  ceremony  of  consecration  are 
all  contained  in  one  chapter  (Exod.  xxix.),  to 
which  we  must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader. 
The  entire  ceremony  lasted  seven  days,  on  each 
of  which  all  the  sacrifices  were  repeated  (Lev. 
viii.  33),  to  which  a  promise  was  added,  that  God 
would  sanctify  Aaron  and  his  sons,  that  is,  declare 
them  to  be  sanctified,  which  he  did,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  his  fflory  at  their  first  sacrifice,  and  by  the 
fire  which  descended  and  consumed  their  burnt- 
offerings  (Lev.  ix.  23,  24).  Thus  were  Aaron  and 
his  sons  and  their  descendants  separated  for  ever, 
to  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  from  all  other  Is- 
raelites. There  was  consequently  no  need  of  anv 
further  consecration  for  them  or  their  descend- 
ants. The  first-born  son  of  Aaron  succeeded  him 
in  the  office,  and  the  elder  son  among  all  his  de- 
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scendants ;  a  rule  which,  though  deviated  from  in 
after-times,  was  ultimately  resumed.  The  next 
successor  was  to  be  anointed  and  consecrated  in 
his  father's  holy  garments  (ver.  29),  which  be 
must  wear  seven  days  when  he  went  into  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  to  minister  (ver. 
30 ;  comp.  Num.  xx.  26-28 ;  xxxv.  25),  and  make 
an  atonement  for  all  things  and  persons  (Lev.  xvi. 
32-34),  and  for  himself  (comp.  ver.  11),  besides 
the  offering  (vL  20-22).  The  common  priestt 
were  required  to  prove  their  descent  from  Aaron. 
No  age  was  prescribed  for  their  entrance  on  their 
ministry,  or  retirement  from  it. 

We  shall  now  sive  a  summary  of  the  duties 
and  emoluments  of  the  high-priest  and  common 
priests  respectively.  Besides  his  lineal  descent 
from  Aaron,  the  high-priest  was  required  to  be 
free  from  every  bodily  blemish  or  defect  (Lev. 
xxL  16-23);  but  though  thus  incapacitated,  jet, 
his  other  Qualifications  being  sufficient,  he  might 
eat  of  the  lood  appropriated  to  Uic  priests  (ver.  22). 
He  must  not  marry  a  widow,  nor  a  divorced 
woman,  or  profane,  or  that  had  bett  a  harlo^  but 
a  virgin  Israelitess  (ver.  14).  In  Ezekiel's  vision 
a  general  |)ermi8sion  is  ffiven  to  the  priests  to 
marry  a  priest* s  widow  (xliv.  22).    The  bigh- 
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priest  might  not  observe  the  external  signs  of 
mourning  for  any  person,  or  leave  the  sanctuary 
upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  even 
father  or  mother  (ver.  10-12 ;  comp.  x.  7).  Public 
calai^ities  seem  to  have  been  an  exception,  for 
Joacim  the  high-priest,  and  the  priests,  in  such 
circumstances  ministered  in  sackcloth  with  ashes 
on  their  mitres  (Judith  iv.  14,  1.5 ;  comp.  Joel  i. 
13).  He  must  not  eat  anything  that  died  of  itself, 
or  was  torn  of  beasts  (Lev.  xxii.  8) ;  must  wash 
his  hands  and  feet  when  he  went  into  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  and  when  he  came 
near  to  the  altar  to  minister  (Exod.  xxx.  19-21). 
At  first  Aaron  was  to  burn  incense  on  the  golden 
altar  every  morning  when  he  dressed  the  Tamps, 
and  every  evening  when  he  lighted  them,  but  in 
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later  times  the  common  priest  performed  this 
doty  (Lake  i.  8,  9) ;  to  offer,  as  tne  Jews  nndeiv 
stand  it,  daily,  morning  and  evening,  the  peea- 
liar  meat-offering  he  offered  on  the  day  of  his 
consecration  (Exod.  zxiz) ;  to  perform  the  cere- 
monies of  the  great  day  of  expiation  (Ler.  xvi.) ; 
to  arrange  the  shew-bread  every  Sabbath,  and  to 
eat  it  in  the  holy  place  (xziv.  9) ;  most  abstain 
from  the  holy  things  daring  his  ancleanness  (xxii. 
1-8) ;  also  if  he  became  leproas,  or  contracted 
ancleanness  (ver.  4-7).  If  he  committed  a  sin  of 
ignorance  he  most  oiffer  a  sin-offering  for  it  (iv. 
3-13^ ;  and  so  fbr  the  people  (ver.  12-22) ;  was  to 
eat  tne  remainder  of  the  people's  meat-offerings 
with  the  inferior  priests  in  the  holy  place  (vL  16) ; 
to  jadge  of  the  leprosy  in  the  homan  body  or 
^rments  (xiii.  2-59) ;  to  adjadicate  legal  ques- 
tions (Deat  xvii.  12).  Indeed,  when  there  was 
no  divinely  inspired  indse,  the  high-priest  was 
the  supreme  ruler  till  tne  time  of  David,  and 
again  after  the  captivity.  He  most  be  present  at 
the  appointment  of  a  new  ruler  or  leader  TNum. 
zxvii.  19),  and  ask  oounsel  of  the  Lord  for  the 
raler  (ver.  21).  Eleazar  with  others  distribates 
the  spoils  taken  from  the  Midianites  (Num.  zxxi. 
21,  26).  To  the  hi^h-priest  also  belonged  the 
appointment  of  a  maintenance  from  the  funds  of 
the  sanctuary  to  an  incapacitated  priest  (1  Sam. 
ii.  36,  margin).  Besides  these  duties,  peculiar  to 
himself,  he  had  others  in  common  wttn  the  infe- 
rior priests.  Thus,  when  the  camp  set  forward, 
'  Aaron  and  his  sons'  were  to  take  the  tabernacle 
to  pieces,  to  cover  the  various  portions  of  it  in 
cloths  of  various  colours  (iv.  5-15),  and  to  ap- 
pdnt  the  Levites  to  their  services  in  ean^iuff 
ihem ;  to  blesB  the  people  in  the  form  prescribed 
(vi.  23-27),  to  be  reiponsible  for  all  official  errors 
and  negligences  (zviii.  1),  and  to  have  the  general 
charge  ofthe  sanctuary  (vert  5). 

EmolumeHts  of  the  ift^A-Pneif.— Neither  the 
high-priest  nor  common  priests  recdved  <  any  in- 
heritance '  at  the  distribution  of  Canaan  amon||f 
the  several  tribes  (Num.  xviii.  20 ;  Dent  xviii. 
1,  2),  but  were  maintained*  with  their  fionilies, 
upon  certain  fees,  dues,  perquisites,  &c.,  arising 
from  the  public  services,  which  they  enpoyed  as 
a  common  fund.  Perhaps  the  only  distinct  pre- 
rogative of  the  high-priest  was  a  tenth  part  of  the 
tithes  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Num.  zviii.  28 ; 
eomp.  Neh.  x.  38) ;  but  Josephus  represents  this 
also  as  a  common  Amd  (Antiq.  iv.  4.  4). 

Dittiei  of  the  Pne«ts.— Besides  those  duties 
already  mentioned  as  common  to  them  and  the 
high-priests,  they  were  required  to  prove  then* 
descent  from  Aaron,  to  be  free  from  all  bodily 
defect  or  blemish  (Lev.  xxi.  16-23);  must  not 
observe  mourning,  except  for  near  relatives  (xxi. 
1-5) ;  must  not  marry  a  woman  that  had  been  a 
harlot,  or  divorced,  or  profiine.  The  priest^s 
daughter  who  committed  whoredom  was  to  be 
burnt,  as  profkning  her  father  (xxL  9).  'The 
priests  were  to  have  the  charge  of  the  sanctua^ 
and  altar  (Num.  xviii.  5).  The  fire  upon  the 
altar,  being  once  kindled  (Lev.  i.  7),  the  priests 
were  always  to  keep  it  burning  (vi.  13).  In  later 
times,  and  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  at  least, 
they  flayed  the  bumt-offerinn  (2  Chron.  xxix. 
34),  and  killed  the  Passover  (Ezra  vi.  20).  They 
were  to  receive  the  blood  of  the  bamt-offerings 
in  basins  (Exod.  xxiv.  6),  au^  sprinkle  it  round 
i^nt  the  altar,  arrange  tlie  wood  and  the  fire. 
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and  to  bora  the  parts  of  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  L  S- 

10).    If  the  bnmt«acrifice  were  of  dovea,  the 
priest  was  to  nip  off  the  head  with  his  finger-nai], 
squeeze  out  the  blood  on  the  edge  of  the  altar, 
pluck  off  the  feathers,  and  throw  them  with  the 
crop  into  the  ash-pit,  divide  it  down  the  wings,   j 
and  then  completely  bum  it  (ver.  15-17)^     He   , 
was  to  offer  a  lamb  every  morning  and  evening  , 
(Num.  xxviii.  3^  and  a  double  number  oo  the 
Sabbath  (ver.  9),  the  burnt-offerings  ordered  at 
the  beginning  of  months  (ver.  1 1),  and  the  same 
on  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  (ver.  19),  and 
on  the  day  of  the  First  Fmits  (ver.  26) ;  to  receive 
the  meat-offering  of  the  offerer,  brin^  it  to  the 
altar,  take  of  it  a  memorial,  and  bum  it  upon  the 
altar  (Lev.  ii.) ;  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  peace- 
offerings  upon  the  altar  round  about,  and  tnen  to 
offer  of  it  a  burnt-offering  (iiL) ;  to  offer  the  sis- 
offering  fbr  a  sin  of  ignorance  in  a  ruler  or  any 
of  the  common  people  (iv.  22-25) ;  to  eat  the  sii<- 
offering  in  the  holy-place  (vi.  26 ;  oomp.  x.  16-1 
18);  to  offer  the  treqiass-offerina  (ver.  6-19;  tx.  [ 
6,  7),  to  sprinkle  its  blood  roond  about  the  altar  ^ 
(vii.  2),  to  eat  of  It,  &C.  (ver.  6) ;  to  eat  of  the 
shew-bread  in  the  holy  place  (xxiv.  9) ;  to  offer 
for  the  purification  of  women  after  <^d-birth 
(xii.  6,  7)  ;*  to  judge  of  the  leprosy  in  the  hasLan 
body  or  garments;  to  decide  when  the  leper  was 
cleansed,  and  to  order  a  sacrifioe  for  him  (xiv.  3, 


4^ ;  to  administer  the  rites  used  at  pronounciiig 
him  clean  (ver.  6,  7) ;  to  present  him  and  his 
offering  before  the  Lord,  and  to  make  an  iXaxte- 


ment  fbr  him  (ver.  10-32) ;  to  judge  of  the  leprosy 
in  a  house  (xiv.  33-47),  to  decide  when  it  was  clean 
(ver.  48),  and  to  make  an  atonement  for  it  (ver. 
49-53) ;  to  make  an  atonement  for  men  cleansed 
from  an  issue  of  ancleanness  (xv.  14, 15),  and 
for  women  (ver.  29,  30) ;  to  offer  the  sheaf  of 
First  Fruits  (xxiij.  10, 11) ;  to  estimate  the  com- 
mutation in  money  for  persons  in  cases  of  a  sin- 
ffular  or  extraordinary  vow  (xxvii.  8),  or  for  any 
devoted  unclean  beast  (ver.  11, 12),  or  for  a  house 
(ver.  14),  or  field  (xviii.  23) ;  to  conduct  the 
ordeal  of  the  bitter  water  (Num.  v.  12-31) ;  to 
make  an  atonement  for  a  Nazarite  who  had  acci- 
dentally contracted  ancleanness  (vl  13) ;  to  offer 
his  offering  when  the  days  of  his  separation  were 
flilftlled  (ver.  14,  16);  to  blow  with  the  silver 
trumpets  on  all  occasions  appointed  (vi.  13-17), 
and  ultimately  at  morning  and  evening  service 
(1  Chron.  xvi.  6) ;  to  make  an  atonement  for  the 
people  and  individuals  in  case  of  erroneous  worship 
(Num.  XV.  15,  24,  25,  27) ;  to  make  the  ointment  I 
of  spices  ^1  Chron.  ix.  30) ;  to  prepare  the  water  ; 
of  separation  (Num.  xix.  1  -11 );  to  act  as  assessors 
in  judicial  proceedings  (Deot  xvii.  9 ;  xi^.  7) ; 
to  encourage  the  army  when  goin|  to  battie,  and  ' 
probably  to  furnish  the  officers  with  the  speech  ' 
(ver.  5-9) ;  to  superintend  the  expiation  of  an  un- 
certain murder  (xxi.  5),  and  to  have  charge  of 
the  law  (xxxi,  9).  : 

Christians  are  figuratively  called  priests  (Be^ 
i.  6 ;  XX.  6).    The  student  will  observe  the  im-    | 
portant  distinction,  that  the  term  *  priest,'  with    ' 
which  term  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  was  always 
connected  in  ancient  times,  is  never  applied  to 
the  pastor  of  the  Christian  church. 
PRIS'CA.    rPwsciLLA.]  ' 

PRISCILXA,  or  Prisca,  wifeof  Aqoila,aod  < 
probably,  like  Phcebe,  a  deaconess.  She  shared  ; ' 
the  travels,  labours,  and  dangers  of  her  hnsband»  . 
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and  18  ftlirayi  named  along  with  bim  (Bom.  xyi. 
3 ;  1  Cor.  xri.  19 ;  2  Tim.  \v.  19)  [Aqdila]. 

PRISON.      rPDNISHMENT.]  • 

PRIZE.     [Gamm.] 

PROCH'ORUS,  one  of  the  seven  first  deacons 
of  the  Christian  church  (Acts  vi.  6).  Nothing  is 
known  of  him. 

PROCONSUL,  a  Roman  officer  appointed  to 
the  government  of  a  province  with  consular  au- 
thority. He  -was  choeen  out  of  the  body  of  the 
senate;  and  it  was  customary,  when  any  one's 
consulate  expired,  to  send  him  as  a  proconsul  into 
some  province.  He  enjoyed  the  same  honour 
with  the  consuls,  but  was  allowed  only  six  lictors 
with  the  f^soes  before  him. 

The  proconsuls  decided  cases  of  equity  and 
justice,  either  privately  in  their  pal&ces,  where 
they  received  petitions,  heard  complaints,  and 
granted  writs  under  their  seals ;  or  publicly  in 
the  commou  hall,  with  the  formalities  generally 
observed  in  the  courts  at  Rome.  These  duties 
were,  however,  more  frequently  delegated  to  their 
assessors,  or  other  judges  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment As  the  proconsuls  had  also  the  direction 
of  justice,  of  war,  and  of  the  revenues,  these  de- 
partments were  administered  by  their  lieutenants, 
or  legati,  who  were  usually  nominated  by  the 
senate.  The  office  of  the  proconsuls  lasted  gene; 
rally  for  one  year  only,  and  the  expense  of  their 
'oumeys  to  and  from  their  provinces  was  defrayed 
»Y  the  public.  Alter  the  partition  of  the  pro- 
vinces between  Augustus  and  the  people,  those 
who  presided  over  the  provinces  of  the  latter 
were  especially  designated  proconsals,  for  whom 
it  appears  to  have  been  customary  to  decree 
temples.  Livy  (viii.  and  xxvi.)  mentions  two  other 
classes  of  proconsuls :  those  who,  being  consuls, 
had  their  office  continued  beyond  the  time  ap- 
pointed by  law ;  and  those  who,  bein^  previously 
111  a  private  station,  were  invested  with  this  ho- 
nour, either  for  the  government  of  provinces,  or 
to  conomand  in  war.  Some  were  created  procon- 
suls by  the  senate  without  being  appointed  to  any 
province,  merely  to  command  in  the  army,  and 
to  take  charge  of  the  military  discipline ;  others 
were  allowed  to  enter  upon  their  proconsular  office 
before  being  admitted  to  the  consulship,  but  hav- 
ingthat  honour  in  reserve. 

When  the  AposOe  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  he  was 
brought  before  Gallio,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia, 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Greece,  of  which  Corinth 
was  the  chief  city,  and  arraigned  by  the  Jews  as 
one  who  *  persuadeth  men  to  worship  God  con- 
trary to  the  law'  (Acts  xviii.  13);  but  Gallic  re- 
fused to  act  as  a  judge  of  such  matters,  and  *  drave 
them  from  the  judgment-seat '  (ver.  16). 

PROGNOSTICATORS.  The  phrase  *  monthly 
prognosticators '  occurs  in  the  Authorized  Version 
of  Isa.  xlvii.  13,  where  the  prophet  is  enumera- 
ting the  astrological  superstitions  of  the  Chal- 
dieans.  The  original  might  perhaps  be  more 
exactiy  rendered,  as  by  Dr.  Henderson,  *  prog- 
nosticators at  the  new  moons.'  It  is  known  that 
the  Chaldsean  astrologers  professed  to  divine  fu- 
ture events  by  the  positions,  aspects,  and  appear- 
ances of  the  stars,  which  they  regarded  as  having 
great  influence  on  the  affairs  of  men  and  king- 
doms ;  and  it  would  seem,  from  the  present  text, 
that  they  put  forth  accounts  of  the  events  which 
might  be  expected  to  occur  from  month  to  month, 
like  oar  old  almanao-makers.    Some  carry  the 
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analogy  fhrther,*  and  suppose  that  they  also  gave 
monthly  tables  of  the  weather ;  but  such  prognos- 
tications are  only  cared  for  in  climates  where  the 
weather  is  uncertain  and  variable ;  while  in  Chal- 
dsea,  where  (as  we  know  from  actual  experience) 
the  seasons  are  remarkably  regular  in  their  dura- 
tion and  recurrence,  and  where  variations  of  the 
usual  course  of  the  weather  are  all  but  unknown, 
no  pro^osticator  would  gain  much  honour  by 
foretelling  what  every  peasant  knows. 

PROPHECY.  The  principal  considerations 
involved  in  this  important  ^ubiect  may  be  ar^ 
ranged  hnder  the  following  heads : — 

I.  7y<e  nature  of  Prtmhectfj  and  itg  pogitUn  in 
the  economy  (fthe  Old  Testament. — Divine  inspi- 
ration is  only  the  general  basis  of  the  prophetic 
office,  to  which  two  more  elements  must  be 
added:— 

1.  Inspiration  was  imparted  to  the  prophets  in 
vl  peculiar  form.  This  appears  decisively  from 
Num.  xii.  6,  &c.,  which  states  it  as  characteristic 
of  the  prophet,  that  he  obtained  divine  inspiration 
in  vinons  and  dreams,  consequently  in  a  state 
different  from  that  in  which  inspirations  were 
conveyed  to  Moses  and  the  apostles. 

2.  Generally  speaking,  every  one  was  a  prophet 
to  whom  God  communicated  bis  mind  in  this  pe- 
culiar manner.  When  the  Mosaic  economy  had 
been  established,  a  new  element  was  added ;  the 
prophetic  gift  was  after  that  time  regularly  con- 
nected with  the  prophetic  office,  so  that  the  latter 
came  to  form  part  of  the  idea  of  a  prophet 
Speaking  of  office,  we  do  not  of  course  mean  one 
conferred  by  men,  but  by  God ;  the  mission  to 
Israel,  with  which  the  certainty  of  a  continued, 
not  temporary,  grant  of  the  aonum  propketicum 
was  connected. 

That  the  Ix>rd  would  send  such  prophets  was 
promised  to  the  people  by  Moses,  who  by  a  special 
law  (Deot  xviii.  1)  secured  them  authority  and 
safety.  As  his  ordinary  servants  and  teachers, 
God  appointed  the  Priests:  the  characteristic 
mark  which  distinguished  the  prophets  from  them 
was  inspiration ;  and  tiiis  explains  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  times  of  great  moral  and  religious 
corruption,  when  the  ordinary  means  no  longer 
sufficed  to  reclaim  the  people,  the  number  of  pro- 
phets increased.  The  regular  religious  instruc- 
tion pf  the  people  was  no  part  of  the  business  of 
the  prophets ;  their  proper  duty  was  only  to  rouse 
and  excite.  In  this  point,  however,  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  tiie 
kingdom  «f  Judah.  In  the  latter  the  agency  of 
the  prophets  was  only  subsidiary  to  that  of  the 
regular  servants  of  God,  the  priests  and  the  Le- 
vites.  But  in  the  former  the  prophets  were  the 
regular  servants  of  God,  for  the  priesthood  there 
had  no  divine  sanction,  and  was  corrupt  in  its 
very  source.  With  the  office  of  the  prophets 
therefore  all  stood  or  fell,  and  hence  they  were 
required  to  do  many  things  besides  what  the 
original  conception  of  the  office  of  a  prophet 
implied. 

In  their  labours,  as  respected  their  own  times, 
the  prophets  were  strictly  bound  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  not  allowed  to  add  to  it  or  to  diminish 
ought  from  it ;  what  was  said  in  this  rei^pect  to 
the  whole  people  (Dent.  iv.  2;  xiii.  1)  applied 
also  to  them.  We  find,  therefore,  prophecy  al  ways 
takes  its  ground  on  tiie  Mosaic  law,  to  which  it 
refers^  from  which  it  derives  its  sanctioD,  and 
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with  vhich  it  is  fully  impressed  and  satanted. 
They  -were  indeed  commissioDed  to  foretell  days 
\  when  a  new  covenant  will  be  made  with  the 
house  of  Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Jndah  ( Jer. 
xxxi.  31;.  But  for  their  own  times  they  never 
once  dreamt  of  altering  any,  even  the  minutest 
and  least  essential  precept,  even  as  to  its  form ; 
how  much  less  as  to  its  spirit,  which  even  the 
Lord  himself  declares  (Matt  v.  18)  to  be  immu- 
table and  eternal. 

As  to  prophecy  in  its  circumscribed  sense,  or 
the  foretelling  of  future  events  by  the  prophets, 
some  expositors  would  explain  all  predi^ons  of 
special  events ;  while  others  assert  that  no  pre- 
diction  contains  anything  but  genera]  promises 
or  threatenings,  and  that  the  prophets  knew  no- 
thing of  the  particular  manner  in  which  their 
Sredictions  might  be  realized.  Both  these  classes 
eviate  from  the  correct  view  of  prophecy ;  the 
former  resort  often  to  the  most  arbitrary  interpre- 
tations, and  the  latter  are  opposed  by  a  mass  of 
facts  against  which  they  are  unable  sucoessfiilly 
to  contend. 

Some  interpreters,  misunderstanding  passages 
like  Jer.  xviii.  8;  xxvi.  13,  have  asserted  that 
all  prophecies  were  conditional ;  and  have  even 
maintained  that  their  revocability  distinguished 
the  true  predictions  from  soothsaying.  But  be- 
yond all  doubt,  when  the  prophet  denounces  the 
divine  judgments^  he  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  people  will  not  repent,  an  assumption 
which  he  knows  from  God  to  be  true.  Were  the 
people  to  repent,  the  prediction  would  fail ;  but 
because  they  will  not,  it  is  uttered  absolutely.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  prophet's  warn- 
ings and  exhortations  are  useless.  These  serve 
'  for  a  witness  against  them  ;'  and  besides,  amid 
the  ruin  of  the  mass,  individuals  might  be  saved. 
Viewing  prophecies  as  conditional  predictions 
nullifies  them. 

The  sphere  of  action  of  the  prophets  was  limited 
to  Israel.  Many  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament 
concern,  indeed,  the  events  of  foreign  nations, 
but  they  are  always  uttered  and  written  with 
reference  to  Israel,  and  the  prophets  thought  nbt 
of  publishing  them  among  the  heathens  them- 
selves. 

II.  Duration  of  the  Prophetic  office. — Although 
we  meet  with  cases  of  prophesying  as  early  as 
the  age  of  the  patriarchs,  still  the  roots  of  pro- 
phetism  among  Israel  are  properly  fixed  in  the 
Mosaic  economy.  The  main  business  of  Moses 
was  not  that  of  a  prophet,  but  he  was  ocpasionally 
I'ommissioned  to  loretell  what  was  to  befiill  Israel 
in  the  latter  days,  and  he  instilled  into  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel  those  truths  which  form  the 

»fi)undati<^  of  prophecy,  and  thus  prepared  the 
ground  from  which  it  could  spring  up.  In  the 
age  of  the  Judges,  prophecy,  though  existing  only 
in  scattered  instances,  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence. From  this  time  to  the  Babylonian  exile, 
there  happened  hardly  any  important  event  in 
which  the  prophets  did  not  appear  as  performing 
the  leading  part  About  a  hundred  years  after 
tlie  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  the  pro- 
phetic profession  ceased.  The  Jewish  tradition 
uniformly  states  that  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi  were  the  last  prophets. 

III.  Manner  ef  Life  of  the  Prophets.—The 
prophets  went  about  poorly  and  coarsely  dressed 
(2  EJicgs  i.  8),  not  as  a  mere  piece  of  asceticism,  { 
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bnt  that  their  very  apparel  might  teach  what  the 
people  ought  to  do.    Generally  the  prophets  were 
not  ansous  of  attracting  notice  by  ostentatious 
display ;  nor  did  they  seek  worldly  wealth,  most 
of  them  living  in  poverty  and  even  want  (1  Kings 
xiy.  3 ;  2  Kings  iv.  1 ).    Insult,  persecution,  im-  • 
prisonment,  and  death,  were  ofkm  the  reward  of 
their  godly  life.    Repodiated  by  the  world  in  j 
which  they  were  aliens,  they  tjrpified  the  life  of  i 
Him  whose  appearance  they  announced,    and  ; 
whose  spirit  dwelt  in  them.    The  prophets  ad-  i 
dressed  ihe  people  of  both  kingdoms :  they  were  , 
not  confined  to  particular  places,  but  prophesied  . 
where  it  was  required.  For  this  reason  they  were  ; 
most  numerous  in  capital  towns,  especially  in  Je-  • 
rusalem,  where  they  ^nerally  spoke  in  the  temple.  ; 
Sometimes  their  advice  was  asked,  and  then  their  j 
prophecies  take  the  form  of  answers  to  questi^His  ' 
submitted  to  them  (Isa.  xxxvii.,  Kz.  xx.,  Zech. 
vii.)>    But  much  more  frequently  they  felt  them- 
selves inwardly  moved  to  address  the  people  with- 
out their  advice  having  been  asked,  and  they  were 
not  afraid  to  stand  forward  in  places  where  their 
appearance,  perhaps,  produced  indignation  and 
terror.  Whatever  lay  within  or  around  the  sphere 
of  religion  and  morals,  formed  the  object  of  their 
care.    Priests,  princes,  kings,  all  must  hear  them 
—must,  however  reluctantly,  allow  them  to  per- 
form their  calling  as  long  as  they  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  true  God,  and  as  long  as  the  result  did 
not  disprove  their  pretensions  to  be  the  servants  of 
the  invisible  King  of  Israel  (Jer.  xxxvii.  15-21). 
There  were  institutions  for  training  prophets;  the 
senior  members  instructed  a  number  of  pupils 
and  directed  them.    These  schools  had  been  first 
established  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  8;  xix.  19); 
and  at  a  later  time  there  were  such  institutions 
in  dififerent  places,  as  Bethel  and  Gilgal  (2  Kings 
ii.  3 ;  iv.  38 ;  vi.  1).    The  pupils  of  the  prophets 
lived  in  fellowship  united,  and  were  called  'sons 
of  the  prophets ;'  whilst  the  senior  or  experienced 
prophets  were  considered  as  their  spiritual  pa- 
rents, and  were  styled  fathers  (comp.  2  Kings  ii. 
12 ;  vi.  21).    Samuel,  Elijah,   and  Elisha,  are 
mentioned  as  principals  of  such  institutions.  From 
them  the  Lord  generally  chose  his  instruments. 
Amos  relates  of  himself  (vii.  14,  15),  as  a  thing 
uncommon,  tiiat  he  had  been  trained  in  no  school 
of  prophets,  but  was  a  herdsman,  when  the  Lord 
tooK  him  to  prophesy  unto  the  people  of  Israel. 
At  the  same  time,  this  example  shows  that  the  be- 
stowal of  prophetic  gifts  was  not  limited  to  the 
schools  of  the  prophets.  Women  also  might  come 
forward  as  prophetesses,  as  instanced  in  Miriam, 
Deborah,  and  Huldah,  though  such  cases  are  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.    We  should  also 
observe,   that  only   as  regards  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  we  have  express  accounts  of  the  continn- 
ance  of  the  schools  of  prophets.    What  is  re- 
corded of  them  is  not  directly  applicable  to  the  | 
kingdom  of  Judah,  especially  since,  as  stated  | 
above,  prophec}*  had  in  it  an  essentially  different 
position.    We  cannot  assume  that  the  organisa-  I 
tion  and  regulations  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  ' 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  should  have  been  as  ' 
settied  and  established  as  in   the  kingdom  of 
Israel.     The  prophets  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
stood  in  a  hostile  position  to  the  priests.    These 
points  of  difference  in  the  situation  of  the  pro- 
phets of  the  two  kingdoms  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of;  and  we  fiirther  add,  that  prophecy  in  the 
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kingdom  of  Israel  was  much  more  cooiieeted  vxth 
extraordinary  events  than  in  the  kingdom  of  Ja- 
dah :  the  history  of  the  latter  offers  no  propheti- 
cal deeds  eqaalling  those  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

IV.  SifnUfolic  Actions  <f  the  Prophets. — In  the 
midst  ot  the  prophetic  declarations  symbolic  ac- 
tions are  often  mentioned,  which  the  prophets 
had  to  perform.  The  opinions  of  interpreters  on 
these  are  divided.  Some  assert  that  they  always, 
at  least  generally,  were  really  done ;  others  assert 
that  they  had  existence  only  in  the  mind  of  the 
pniphets,  and  formed  part  of  their  visions.  The 
latter  view,  which  was  espoused  by  Calvin,  is 
probably  the  correct  one.  Some  of  Uie  symbolic 
actions  prescribed  to  the  prophets  could  not  have 
been  performed  by  them  (Ezek.  ii,  9 ;  iii.  2,  3 ; 
iv.  4-8) ;  others  are  inconsistent  with  decorum 
CHos.  i.  2-11 ;  Exek.  iv.  12-15).  These  are  there- 
fore to  be  regarded  as  internal,  not  external 
focts. 

V.  Criteria  by  which  True  and  False  Prophets 
were  distinguished, — As  Moses  had  foretold,  a 
host  of  false  prophets  arose  in  later  times  among 
the  people,  wno  promised  prosperity  without  re- 
pentance, and  preached  the  Gospel  without  the 
law.  But  how  were  the  people  to  distinguish 
true  and  false  prophets?  In  the  law  concerning 
prophets  (Dent  xviii.  20 ;  comp.  xiii.  7-9),  the 
following  enactments  are  contained. 

1.  The  prophet  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  other 
Gods  is  to  be  considered  as  false,  and  to  be  pu- 
nished capitally. 

2.  The  same  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  on 
him  who  speaks  m  the  name  of  the  true  God,  but 
whose  predictions  are  not  accomplisHted. 

3.  From  the  above  two  criteria  of  a  true  pro- 
phet, flows  the  third,  that  his  addresses  must  be  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  law, 

4.  In  the  above  is  also  founded  the  fourth  cri- 
terion, that  a  true  prophet  must  not  promise  pro- 
sperity  without  repentance  ;  and  that  he^is  a  lalse 
prophet,  *of  the  deceit  of  his  own  heart,'  who 
does  not  reprove  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  who 
does  not  inculcate  on  them  the  doctrines  of  divine 
justice  and  retribution. 

In  addition  to  these  negative  criteria,  there 
were  positive  ones  to  procure  authority  to  true 
prophets.  First  of  all,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
the  prophets  themselves  received,  along  with  the 
divine  revelations,  assurance  that  these  were 
really  divine.  Now,  when  the  prophets  them- 
selves were  convinced  of  their  divine  mission, 
they  could  in  various  ways  prove  it  to  others, 
whom  they  were  called  on  to  enlighten. 

(a.)  To  those  who  had  any  sense  of  truth,  the 
Spirit  of  God  ^ve  evidence  that  the  prophecies 
were  divinely  inspired. 

(6.)  The  prophets  themselves  utter  their  firm 
conviction  that  they  act  and  speak  by  divine  au- 
thority, not  of  their  own  accord.  Their  pious  life 
bore  testimony  to  their  being  worthy  of  a  nearer 
communion  with  God,  and  defended  them  from 
the  suspicion  of  intentional  deception ;  their  so- 
briety of  mind  distinguished  them  from  all  fana- 
tics, and  defended  &em  from  the  suspicion  of 
self-delusion ;  their  fortitude  in  suffering  for  truth 
proved  that  they  had  their  commission  from  no 
human  authority. 

(c.)  Part  of  Uie  predictions  of  the  prophets  re- 
ferred to  proximate  events,  and  their  accomplish- 
ment was  divine  evidence  of  their  divine  origin. 
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(See  1  Sam.  iii.  19;  Isa.  xxxyii.  21,  sq. ;  Jer. 
xxii.  11,  12;  Ezek.  xii.  12,  13;  xxiv.)  Whoever 
had  been  once  favoured  with  such  a  testimonial, 
his  authority  was  established  for  his  whole  life. 

(<f.)  Sometimes  the  divine  mission  of  the  pro- 
phets was  also  proved  by  miracles,  but  this  oc- 
curred only  at  important  crises,  when  the  existence 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  in  jeopardy,  as  in 
the  age  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

VI,  Promulgation  of  the  Prophetic  Declara- 
tions,— Usually  the  prophets  promulgated  their 
visions  in  public  places  before  the  congregated 
people.  Still  some  portions  of  the  prophetic 
books,  as  the  entire  second  part  of  Isaiah  and  the 
description  of  the  new  temple  (Ezek.  xl.-xlviii.), 
probably  were  never  communicated  orally.  In 
other  cases  the  prophetic  addresses,  first  delivered 
orally,  were  next,  when  committed  to  writing,  re- 
vised and  improved.  Especially  the  books  of  the 
lesser  prophets  consist,  for  the  greater  part,  tiot 
of  separate  predictions,  independent  of  each  other, 
but  rorm,  as  they  now  are,  a  whole,  that  is,  give 
the  quintessence  of  the  pi'ophetic  labours  of  their 
authors.  There  is  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
later  prophets  sedulously  read  the  writings  of  the 
earlier,  and  that  a  prophetic  canon  exist^  before 
the  present  was  formed.  Zechariab  explicitly 
alludes  to  writings  of  former  prophets;.* to  the 
words  which  the  Lord  has  spoken  to  earlier  pro- 
phets, when  Jerusalem  was  inhabited  and  in  pros- 
perity'  (Zech.  i.  4 ;  vii.  7,  12),  In  consequence 
of  the  prophets  being  considered  as  organs  of 
God,  much  care  was  bestowed  on  the  preservation 
of  their  publications.  Ewald  himself,  though  he 
thinks  that  a  great  number  of  prophetic  compo- 
sitions has  been  lost,  cannot  refrain  from  observ- 
ing (p.  56),  *  We  have  in  Jer.  xxvi.  1-19  a  clear 
proof  of  the  exact  knowledge  which  the  better 
classes  of  the  people  had  of  all  that  had,  a  hundred 
years  before,  happened  to  a  prophet,  of  his  words, 
misfortunes,  and  accidents.' 

The  collectors  of  the  Canon  arranged  the  pro- 
phets chronologically,  but  considered  the  wnole 
of  the  twelve  lesser  prophets  as  one  work,  which 
they  placed  after  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  inasmuch 
as  the  three  last  lesser  prophets  lived  later  than 
they.  The  collection  of  the  lesser  prophets  them- 
selves was  again  chronologically  disposed;  still 
Hosea  is,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  his  work, 
allowed  precedence  before  those  lesser  prophets, 
who,  generally,  were  his  contemporaries,  and  also 
before  those  who  flourished  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
period. 

PROSELYTE,  the  name  applied  in  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Septuagint  to  converts  from 
heathenism  to  Judaism.  In  the  Old  Testioneut 
such  persons  are  called  strangers  and  settlers.  For 
the  reception  and  treatment  of  these,  provision 
was  made  in  the  law  of  Moses  (Exod.  xii.  48 ; 
Lev.  xvii.  8 ;  Num.  xv.  15,  &c.);  and  the  whole 
Jewish  state  was  considered  as  composed  of  the 
two  classes,  Jews,  and  strangers  within  their 
gates,  or  proselytes.  In  later  years  this  distinc- 
tion was  observed  even  to  the  second  generation. 

It  has  been  customary  to  make  a  distinction 
between  two  classes  of  Jewish  proselytes,  the  one 
denominated  proselytes  of  the  gate,  and  the  other 
proselytes  of  the  covenant,  or  of  righteousness. 
Under  the  former  have  been  includra  those  con- 
verts from  heathenism  who  had  so  fiir  renounced 
idolatry  as  to  become  worshippers  of  the  one  God, 
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and  to  observe,  generally,  what  have  been  called 
the  seven  Noachic  precepta,  viz.,  against  idolatry, 
profanity,  incest,  murder,  dishonesty,  eating  blood, 
or  things  strangled,  and  allowing  a  murderer  to 
live,  but  had  not  formally  enrolled  themselves  in 
the  Jewish  state.  The  latter  is  composed  of  those 
who  had  submitted  to  circumcision,  and  in  all 
respects  become  converts  to  Judaism.  The  accu- 
racy of  this  distinction,  however,  has  been  called 
in  question  by  several,  especially  by  Lardner, 
whose  arguments  appear  decisive  of  the  question 
(  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  522-533 ;  vol.  xi.  pp.  813-324, 
8vo.  edit  1788).  That-there  were,  in  later  times 
especially,  many  among  the  Jews  who  had  re- 
noanced  the  grosser  parts  of  heathenism  without 
having  come  over  entirely  to  Judaism,  is  beyond 
all  doubt ;  but  that  these  were  ever  counted  pro- 
selytes admits  of  question.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
proselytes  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  were 
all  persons  who  had  received  circumcision,  and 
entered  the  pale  of  the  Jewish  community. 

The  rites  by  which  a  proselyte  was  initiated 
are  declared  by  the  Rabbins  to  have  been,  in  the 
case  of  a  man,  three,  viz.,  circumcision,  baptism^ 
and  a  free-will  sacrifice.  In  the  case  of  a  woman 
the  first  was  of  necessity  omitted.  As  to  the  first 
and  last  of  these,  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
accordant  with  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Jews 
has  been  on  all  hands  admitted  without  scruple ; 
but  it  has  been  matter  of  keen  question  whether 
the  second  can  be  admitted  to  have  been  practised 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  substance  of  much 
learned  discussion  on  this  head  we  shall  attempt 
summarily  to  state. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  this  rite  was 
practised  by  the  Jews  before  the  second  or  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era ;  but  the  fiict  that  it 
was  practised  by  them  then  necessitates  the  in- 
quiry :  when  and  how  did  such  a  custom  arise 
among  them  f  That  they  borrowed  it  fW)m  the 
Christians  is  an  opinion  which  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  admitted  by  any  who  reflect  on  the  im- 
placable hatred  with  which  the  Jews  for  many 
centuries  regarded  Christianity,  its  ordinances, 
and  its  professors.  Some  learned  men  have 
adopted  the  notion  that  the  custom  of  baptizing 
proselytes  arose  gradually  out  of  the  habit  which 
the  Jews  had  of  purifying  by  ablution  whatever 
they  deemed  unclean,  and  that  it  was  not  formally 
adopted  as  an  initiatory  rite  till  after  th»  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple'  service,  and  when  in  conse- 
quence of  imperial  edicts  it  became  difficult  to 
circumcise  converts.  But  as  the  Rabbins  pre- 
scribed both  baptism  and  circumcision  as  initiatory 
rites  for  proselytes,  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  say 
that  the  former  was  instituted  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  performing  the  latter.  And  this 
hypothesis  still  leaves  unremoved  the  master  difli- 
culty  of  that  side  of  the  question  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  support,  viz.,  the  great  improbability  of 
the  Jews  adopting  for  the  first  time  subsequently 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  a  religious  rite  which  was 
well  known  to  be  the  initiatory  rite  of  Christi- 
anity. ,  On  the  other  hand  we  have,  in  favour  of 
the  hypothesis  that  [proselyte  baptism  was  prac- 
tised anterior  to  the  time  of  our  Lord,  some 
strongly  corroborative  evidence.  We  have,  in 
the  first  place,  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the 
Jewish  Rabbins,  who  impute  to  the  practice  an 
antiquity  commensurate  almost  with  that  of  their 
nation.    2dly.  We  have  the  fact  that  the  Baptism 
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of  John  the  Baptist  waa  not  regarded  by  tBe  peoplt  { 
as  aught  of  a  novelty,  nor  was  represented  by  hmi 
as  resting  for  its  authority  upon  any  special  di-  | 
vine  relation.    Sdly.  We  have  the  fact  that  the  || 
Pharisees  looked  upon  the  baptism  both  of  John]' 
and  Jesus  as  a  mode  of  proselyting  men  to  their ; ' 
religious  views  TJohn  iv.  1-3),  and  that  the  dis-, 
pute  between  the  Jews  and  some  of  John's  dis- .  i 
ciples  about  purifying  was  apparently  a  dispute  | ; 
as  to  the  competing  claims  of  John  and  Jesus  to  | ' 
make  proselytes  (John  iii.  25, sq.)-    4th]y.  Wei. 
have  the  fact,  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  Peter !  j 
addressed  to  a  multitude  of  persons  collected  from  j , 
several  different  and  distant  countries,  Jews  and ,' ' 
proselytes,  an  exhortation  to  *  Repent  and  be  bap- 1 1 
tized*  (Acts  ii.  38),  from  which  it  maj  be  feirly  | 
inferred  that  they  all  knew  what  baptism  meant, ' . 
and  also  its  connection  with  repentance  or  a  change  •  | 
of  reli^ous  views.    5thly.  We  have  the  fact  that, ' 
according  to  Josephus,  the  Essenes  were  in  the  ; 
habit,  before  admitting  a  new  convert  into  their  ■ 
society,  solemnly  and  ritually  to  purify  him  with  • 
waters  of  cleansing,  a  statement  "which  cannot  be 
understood  of  their  ordinarv   ablutions  before  ' 
meals,  for  Josephus  expressly  adds,  that  even 
after  this  lustration  two  years  had  to  elapse  before 
the  neophyte  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  living  with 
the  proficients.    And,  6thly.  We  have  the  mode  i 
in  wnich  Josephus  speaks  of  the  baptism  of  John,  i 
when,  after  referring  to  John's  having  exhorted  ; 
the  people  to  virtue,  righteousness,  and  godHnesB, 
as  preparatory  to  baptism,  he  adds,  *  For  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  baptism  was  admissible  oot 
when  they  used  it  for  obtaininjj  foi^veness  of 
some  sins,  but  for  the  purification  of  the  body 
when  the  soul  had  been  already  cleansed  by 
righteousness  '  (Antiq.  xviii.  5,  2)  ;  which  seems 
to  indicate  the  conviction  of  the  historian  that 
John  did  not  introduce  this  rite,  but  only  gave  to 
it  a  peculiar  meaning. 

On  these  grounds  we  adhere  to  the  opinion  that , 
proselyte  baptism  was  known  as  a  Jewish  rite  ao-  > 
terior  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 

From  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  the  desire  to 
make  proselytes  prevailed  among  the  Jews  to  a 
very  great  extent,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
Pharisees,  whose  intemperate  zeal  for  this  object 
our  Lord  pointedly  rebuked  (Matt  xxiii.  15 . 
The  greater  part  of  their  converts  were  females, 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  dislike  of  the 
males  to  submit  to  circumcision.  Josephus  tell^ 
us  that  the  Jews  at  Antioch  were  continually  coa 
verting  ^eat  numbers  of  the  Greeks,  and  thjt 
nearly  all  the  women  at  Damascus  were  attached 
to  Judaism. 

PROSEUCHA,  a  word  signifying  'prayer, 
and  always  so  translated  in  the  Auth.  version. 
It  is,  however,  applied,  per  meton^  to  a  place  of 
prayer, — a  place  where  assemblies  for  prayer 
were  held,  whether  a  building  or  not  In  this 
sense  it  seems  also  to  be  mentioned  in  Luke  vi. 
12,  where  the  words  rendered  by  our  translators. 
*  in  prayer  to  God,'  might  rather  signify,  •  in  an 
oratory  of  God,'  or  a  place  that  was  devoted  to 
his  service,  especially  for  prayer.  In  the  samc 
sense  the  phrase  must,  still  more  certainly,  ^ 
understood  in  Acts  xvi.  13,  where  the  Syriac  haj, 
'  because  there  was  perceived  to  be  a  hoHte  9/ 
prayer;'  and  the  Arabic,  'a  certain  place  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  place  rf  prayer.* 

That  there  really  were  such  places  of  devotioo 
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among  the  Jews  is  unqnestionable.  They  were 
mostly  outside  those  towns  in  which  there  were 
no  synagogues,  because  the  laws  or  their  admi- 
nistrators  would  not  admit  any.  They  appear  to 
have  been  usually  situated  near  a  river,  or  the 
sea-shore,  for  the  convenience  of  ablution  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xiv.  10,  23^.  Sometimes  the  proseucha 
was  a  large  building,  as  that  at  Tiberias  (/.  c. 
§  54),  so  that  the  name  was  sometimes  applied 
even  to  synagogues.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the 
proseuchae  appear  to  have  been  places  in  the  open 
air,  in  a  grove,  or  in  shrubberies,  or  even  under 
a  tree,  although  always,  as  we  may  presume,  near 
water,  for  the  convenience  of  those  ablutions 
which  with  the  Jews  always  preceded  prayer. 

PROVERBS,  THE  BOOK  OF.  That  Solo- 
mon was  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  has 
never  been  questioned.  Some  have  indeed  thought 
that  he  composed  a  part  only  of  the  Proverbs  in- 
cluded in  that  book,  and  collected  the  others  from 
various  sources.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  he 
availed  himself  of  any  sayings  already  current 
which  he  regarded  as  useM  and  important 
Whether  he  ever  made  any  collection  of  his 
proverbs  in  writing  is,  however,  donbtfUl.  From 
the  twenty-fifth  cmipter  to  the  end,  we  are  ex- 
pressly informed,  was  written  out  and  added  to 
the  previous  portion,  by  order  of  King  Hezekiah. 
The  divine  authority  of  the  book  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  quotations  made  from  it  in  the 
New  Testament  (Rom.  xii.  16 ;  Heb.  xu.  5,  6  ; 
1  Pet.  iv.  8;  1  Thess.  v.  15). 

The  characteristics  of  the  proverbial  style  (in 
the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  word)  are,  accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Lowtli,  I.  Brevity;  2.  Obscurity; 
3.  Elegance.  The  first  of  these  is,  however,  the 
only  one  that  can  be  considered  at  all  universal. 
Many  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  can  hardly  lay 
claim  to  elegance,  according  to  the  most  liberal 
application  of  the  term,  and  comparatively  few 
of  them  are  at  all  obscure  as  to  meaning.  The 
same  remark  applies  with  even  greater  force  to 
the  proverbs  or  every-day  life,  e.  g.  Time  and 
tide  tarrvfor  no  man.  Haste  makes  tvasle.  Make 
hay  while  the  stm  shines,  A  fool  and  his  money 
are  soon  parted.  We  should  be  rather  inclined 
to  name,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  proverb,  a 
pointed  and  sometimes  antithetical  form  of  ex- 
pression ;  and  this,  in  addition  to  brevity  or  sen- 
tentiousnessy  constitutes  perhaps  the  only  universal 
distinction  of  this  species  of  composition.  Con- 
ciseness indeed  enters  into  the  very  essence  of  the 
proverb. 

We  were  about  to  adduce  examples  from  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  of  these  two  excellencies — sen- 
tentiousness  and  point—but  it  is  impossible  to 
select,  where  almost  every  verse  is  an  illustra- 
tion. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Hebrew  language  admits  of  a  much 
higher  degree  of  excellence  m  this  particular  than 
is  possible  in  the  English  tongue.  We  give  two 
example^  taken  at  random.  '  A  man*s  heart  de- 
viseth  his  way :  but  the  Lord  directetk  his  steps.* 
Here  are  twelve  words;  in  the  original  seven 
only  are  employed.  *  When  a  mans  tcays  please 
the  Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace 
with  him.*  Eighteen  words;  in  the  Hebrew 
eight 

From  its  brevity,  its  appositeness,  and  its  epi- 
grammatic point  A  proverb  once  heard  remains 
fixed  in  the  memory.    Like  an  outline  sketch 
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which  pleases  more  than  a  finished  drawing,  be- 
cause it  leaves  more  to  the  imagination,  a  pro- 
verb is  peculiarly  fitted  to  impress  the  mind,  be- 
cause it  su^ests  more  than  it  expresses.  The 
same  effect  is  produced  by  the  obscurity  observ- 
able in  some  proverbs ;  an  obscurity  consequent 
in  part  on  their  sententiousness,  and  in  part  on 
their  figurative  dress. 

But  Solomon  must  have  had  other  reasons  for 
selecting  it  peculiar  to  the  age  and  country  iu 
which  he  lived.  The  Hebrews  have  been  called 
a  nation  of  children.  The  mode  of  teaching  by 
aphorisms  is  especially  adapted  to  men  iu  an 
early  stage  of  culture,  who  have  not  yet  learned  to 
arrange  and  connect  their  various  knowledges  into 
a  system.  Accordingly  we  find  this  mode  of 
writing  employed  iu  the  most  remote  ages ;  and 
wise  sayings,  maxims,  apophthegms,  oonstitnte  a 
large  part  of  the  early  litei-ature  of  most  nations. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Oriental  nations. 
The  fondness  of  the  people  of  the  East  for  parables, 
enigmas,  allegories,  and  pithy  sayings,  has  itself 
become  a  proverb. 

As  an  example  of  the  former  we  may  refer  to 
Prov.  ii.  l-.S  and  of  the  latter  to  Prov.  x.  27-29. 

The  first  nine  chapters  of  the  book  of  Proverbs 
are  remarkably  distinguished  from  the  remainder, 
and  form  a  continuous  discourse,  written  in  the 
highest  style  of  poetry,  adorned  with  apt  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  with  various  and  strik- 
ing figures. 

At  the  tenth  chapter  a  different  style  com- 
mences. From  ch.  x.  to  ch.  xxii.  17,  is  a  series 
of  pithy  disconnected  maxims,  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  applicable  to  the  most  diverse  situation. 
From  ch.  xxii.  17  to  ch.  xxv.  a  style  resembling 
that  of  the  exordium,  though  inferior  iu  elegance 
and  sublimity,  prevails ;  and  at  the  twenty -fifth 
chapter  the  separate  maxims  recommence.  These 
compose  the  remainder  of  the  book,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  thirtieth  chapter,  which  is  ascribed 
to  Agur,  and  the  thirty-first  which  is  said  to  be 
the  advice  given-  to  king  Lemuel  by  his  mother. 
Who  these  persons  are  is  not  known.  The  sup- 
position that  Lemuel  is  another  name  of  Solomon 
does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  proof. 

The  thirtieth  chapter  affords  an  example  of 
another  species  of  writing,  closely  allied  to  the 
proverb,  and  equally  in  favour  among  the  Ori- 
entals. It  is  that  of  riddles  or  enigmas,  designed 
to  exercise  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  the  hearer, 
and  to  impart  instruction  through  the  medium  of 
amusement 

The  concluding  chapter,  containing  the  coun- 
sels addressed  to  King  Lemuel  by  his  mother, 
needs  no  elucidation.  It  presents  a  beautifUl 
picture  of  female  excellence  in  an  age  and  coun- 
try where  modesty,  industry,  submissiou,  and  the 
domestic  and  matronly  virtues,  were  esteemed  the 
only  appropriate  ornaments  of  woman. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  maxims  which 
compose  the  greater  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
we  shall  find  enough  to  excite  our  wonder  and 
admiration.  Here  are  not  only  the  results  of  the 
profoundest  human  sagacity,  the  counsels  and 
admonitions  of  the  man  who  excelled  in  wisdom 
all  who  went  before,  and  all  who  came  after  him, 
but  of  such  a  man  writing  under  divine  inspira- 
tion. And  how  numerous,  how  various,  how  pro- 
found, how  important  are  his  instructions! 

These  direetiona  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
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•very  class  and  rank  of  men,  and  to  ereiy  relation 
of  life.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant,  the  master  and  the  servant,  the 
monarch  and  the  subject,  may  here  find  the  coun- 
sels they  need.  *  Apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of  sil- 
ver '  are  fit  emblems  of  such  prudent  and  whole- 
some counsels,  clothed  in  such  an  attractive  garb. 

PROVIDENCE.  The  word  Providence  ori- 
ginally meant /oret^A/.  By  a  well-known  figure 
of  speech,  called  metonymy,  we  use  a  word  denot- 
ing the  means  by  which  we  accomplish  anything 
to  denote  the  end  accomplished ;  we  exercise  care 
over  anything  by  means  of  foresight,  and  indicate 
that  care  by  the  word  foresight.  On  the  same 
principle  the  word  Providence  is  used  to  signify 
the  care  God  takes  of  the  universe.  As  to  its  in- 
herent nature,  it  is  the  power  which  God  exerts^ 
without  vitennisnon,  in  and  upon  all  the  works  €f 
his  hands.  But  defined  as  to  its  visible  manifesta- 
tions, it  is  God's  preservation  and  government  of 
all  things.  As  a  thing  is  known  b^  its  opposites, 
the  meaning  of  Providence  is  elucidated  by  con- 
sidering that  it  is  opposed  to  fortune  and  for- 
tuitous accidents. 

Providence,  considered  in  reference  to  all  things 
existing,  is  termed  by  Knapp  universal ;  in  re- 
ference to  moral  beings,  special;  and  in  reference 
to  holy  or  converted  bein^  particular. 

Providence  is  usually  divided  into  three  divine 
acts :  preservation,  co-operation,  and  government 
I.  By  preservation  is  signified  the  causing  of 
existence  to  continue.  2.  Co-operation  is  the  act 
of  God  which  causes  Had  powers  of  created  things 
to  remain  in  being.  S.  Government,  as  a  branch 
of  Providence,  is  God's  controlling  all  created 
things  so  as  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  the 
whole. 

Among  the  proofs  of  divine  Providence  may  be 
reckoned  the  rollowing:— One  argument  in  proof 
of  Providence  is  analogous  to  one  mode  of  proving 
a  creation.  If  we  cannot  account  for  the  existence 
of  the  world  without  supposing  its  coming  into 
existence,  or  beginning  to  be ;  no  more  can  we 
account  for  the  world  continuing  to  exist,  without 
supposing  it  to  be  preserved;  for  it  is  as  evidently 
absurd  to  suppose  any  creature  prolonging  as  pro- 
ducing its  own  beinff. 

A  second  proof  of  Provideilee  results  from  the 
admitted  fact  of  creation.  Whoever  has  made 
any  piece  of  mechanism,  therefore  takes  pains  to 
preserve  it  Parental  affection  moves  those  who 
have  given  birth  to  children  to  provide  for  their 
sttstentation  and  education.  It  is  both  reasonable 
and  Scriptural  to  contemplate  God  as  sustaining 
the  universe  because  he  made  it 

A  third  proof  of  Providence  is  found  in  the 
divine  perfections.  Since,  among  the  divine  per- 
fections, are  all  power  and  all  knowledge,  the 
non-existence  of  Providence,  if  there  be  none, 
must  result  from  a  want  of  will  in  God.  But  no 
want  of  will  to  exercise  a  Providence  can  exist, 
for  God  wills  whatever  is  for  the  good  of  the 
universe,  and  for  his  own  glory;  to  either  of 
which  a  Providence  is  clearly  indispensable. 
God  therefore  has  resolved  to  exercise  his  power 
and  knowledge  so  as  to  subserve  the  best  ends 
with  his  creation, 

A,  fourth  proof  of  God's  Providence  appears  in 
the  order  which  prevails  in  the  universe.  That 
summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  flold 
and  heat,  day  and  night,  are  fixqd  by  a  Uw,  was 
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obvious  even  to  men  who  never  lieard,  of  CSod's 
covenant  with  Noah.  But  our  sense  of  order  is 
keenest  where  we  discern  it  in  apparent  ooafnsoiL 
The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  eooentrie 
and  intervolved,  yet  are  most  regular  when  ther 
seem  moat  lawless.  They  were  therefore  com- 
pared by  the  earliest  astronomers  to  the  discords 
which  blend  in  a  harmony,  and  to  the  wild  starts 
which  often  heighten  the  graces  of  a  dance 
Modem  astronomy  has  revealed  to  as  so  mud 
miraculous  gvmmetry  in  celestial  phenomena,  that 
it  shows  us  &r  more  decisive  proo&  of  a  Ruler 
seated  on  the  circle  of  the  heavens,  than  were 
vouchsafed  to  the  ancients. 

A.  fifth  proof  of  a  Providence  is  famished  b} 
the  fiict  that  so  many  men  are  here  rewarded  and 
punished  according  to  a  righteous  law.  The 
wicked  often  feel  compunctious  visitinga  in  the 
midst  of  their  sins,  or  smart  under  the  rod  of 
civil  justice,  or  are  tortured  with  natural  evils. 
With  the  righteous  all  things  are  in  general  re- 
versed. The  miser  and  envious  are  punished  as 
soon  as  they  be^  to  commit  their  respective 
sins ;  and  some  virtues  are  their  own  present  re- 
ward. But  we  would  not  dissemble  tLat  we  are 
here  met  with  important  objections,  altliongh  in- 
finitely less,  even  though  they  were  unanswerable, 
than  beset  such  as  would  reject  the  doctrine  of 
Providence.  It  is  said,  and  we  grant,  that  the 
righteous  are  trodden  under  fixit,  and  the  vilest 
men  exalted ;  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong ;  that  virtoe  starves  while 
vice  is  fed;  and  that  Kbemes  for  doing  good  are 
frustrated,  while  evil  plots  succeed.  Bat  we  may 
reply,  1.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  often 
apparent  and  well  styled  a  shining  miaenf.  i. 
We  are  often  mistaken  in  calling  such  or  snch 
an  afflicted  man  good,  and  such  or  such  a  prospe- 
rous man  bad.  .').  The  miseries  of  good  men  are 
generally  occasioned  by  their  own  fault  since 
they  have  been  so  foolhardy  as  to  run  counter  to 
the  laws  bv  which  God  acts,  or  have  aimed  at 
certain  ends  while  neglecting  the  appropriate 
means.  4.  Many  virtues  are  proved  and  aug- 
mented by  trials,  and  not  only  proved,  but  pro-! 
duced,  so  that  they  would  have  nad  no  existence  | 
without  them.  5.  The  unequal  distribution  of 
good  and  evil,  so  far  as  it  exists,  carries  oar 
thoughts  forward  to  the  last  judgment  and  a  re- 
tribution according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  bodj, 
and  can  hardly  fail  of  throwing  round  the  idea 
of  eternity  a  stronger  air  of  reality  than  it  might 
otherwise  wear.  All  perplexity  vanishes  as  ve  | 
reflect  that '  He  cometh  to  judge  the  earth.'  6. 
Even  if  we  limit  our  views  to  this  world,  but  ex- 
tend them  to  all  our  acquaintance,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  tendencies,  though  not  always  the 
effects,  of  vice  are  to  misery,  and  those  of  virtoe 
to  happiness.  These  tendencies  are  especially 
clear  if  our  view  embraces  a  whole  lifetime,  snd 
the  clearer  the  longer  the  period  we  embrace. 
Indeed,  as  soon  as  we  leave  what  is  immediatelj 
before  our  eyes,  and  glance  at  the  annals  of  the 
world,  we  behold  so  many  manifestations  of  God, 
that  we  may  adduce  as 

A  sixth  proof  of  Providence  theybcfs^AiJfory. 
The  giving  and  transmission  of  a  revelation,  it 
has  been  justly  said, — the  founding  of  religioos 
institutions,  as  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian,— 
the  raising  up  of  prophets,  aposUes,  and  defenders 
of  the  faith,— the  ordering  of  particular  events, 
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sach  as  the  Refonnation,-^the  more  remarkable 
deliverances  noticed  in  the  Htcs  of  those  devoted 
to  the  good  of  the  world,  Sec. — all  indicate  the 
wise  and  benevolent  care  of  God  over  the  human 
family.  But  the  historical  proof  of  a  Providence 
is  perhaps  strongest  where  the  wrath  of  man  has 
been  made  to  praise  God,  oY  where  efforts  to  dis- 
honour God  have  been  constrained  to  do  him 
honour. 

As  a  Beventk  ground  for  believing  in  Provi- 
dence, it  may  be  said  that  Providence  is  the  ne- 
cessary basis  of  all  religion.  For  what  is  religion  ? 
One  of  the  best  definitions  calls  it  the  belief  in  a 
superhuman  Power,  which  has  great  influence  in 
hjiman  affiiirs,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  wor- 
shipped. But  take  away  this  influence  in  human 
^'airs,  and  you  cut  off  all  motive  to  worship. 
IV)  the  same  purpose  is  the  text  in  Hebrews :  *  He 
that  Cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and 
that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  such  as  diligently  seek 
him.'  If  then  the  religious  sentiments  thrill  us 
not  in  rain,— if  all  attempts  of  all  men  to  com- 
mune with  God  have  not  always  and  everywhere 
been  idle,— there  must  be  a  Providence. 

Id  the  eighth  place,  we  may  advert  to  the  proof 
of  Providence  from  the  common  consent  of  man- 
kind, with  the  single  exception  of  atheists. 

In  the  last  place,  the  doctrine  of  Providence  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  Scriptures. 

PRUNING-HOOK.    [Vikb.! 

PSALMS,  BOOK  OF.  This  collection  of 
sacred  poetry  received  its  name  in  consequence 
of  the  lyriau  c3iaracter  of  the  pieces  of  which  it 
consists,  as  intended  to  be  sung  to  stringed  and 
other  instruments  of  music 

In  Ps.  Ixxii.  20  we  find  all  the  preceding  com- 
positiocB  (Ps.  i.-lxxii.)  styled  Prayers  of  Vavid, 
because  many  of  them  are  strictly  prayers,  and 
all  are  pervaded  by  the  spirit  and  tone  of  sappli- 
cation. 

All  the  Psalms,  except  thirty-four,  bear  super- 
scriptions. The  authority  of  the  titles  is  a  matter 
of  ooubt.  By  most  of  the  ancient  critics  they 
were  considered  genuine,  and  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Psalms  themselves,  while  most  of  the 
modems  reject  them  wholly  or  in  part.  It  de- 
serves to  be  noticed,  however,  that  they  are  re- 
cei^Kd  by  Tholuck  and  Hengstenberg  in  their 
works  on  the  Psalms.  Of  the  antiquity  of  the  in- 
scriptions there  can  be  no  question,  for  they  are 
found  in  the  Septuagint.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  even  much  older  than  this  version,  since  they 
were  no  longer  intelligible  to  the  translator,  who 
often  makes  no  sense  of  them. 

A  good  deal  may  be  plausibly  said  both  for 
and  against  the  authority  of  these  titles,  but  on 
the  whole  it  seems  the  part  of  sober  criticism  to 
receive  the  titles  as  historically  valid,  exoent  when 
we  find  strong  internal  evidence  against  them. 

The  detign  of  these  inscriptions  is  to  specify 
either  the  author,  or  the  chief  singer,  or  the  his- 
torical subject  or  occasion,  or  the  use,  or  the  stjrle 
of  poetry,  or  the  instrument  and  style  of  music 
Some  titles  simply  designate  the  author,  as  in  Ps. 
XXV.,  while  others  specify  several  of  the  above 
particulars,  as  in  Ps.  li.  The  longest  and  fullest 
title  of  all  is  prefixed  to  Ps.  Ix.,  where  we  have 
the  author,  the  chief  musician  (not  by  name),  the 
Historical  occasion  (com p.  S  Sam.  viii.),  the  use 
or  design,  the  style  of  poetry,  and  the  instrument 

~  stj  le  of  music    It  is  confessedly  very  difficult, 
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if  not  impossible,  to  explain  all  the  terms  em- 
ployed in  the  inscriptions  y  and  hence  critics  have 
differed  exceedingly  in  their  conjectures.  The 
difficulty,  arising  no  doubt  from  ignorance  of  the 
Temple  music,  was  felt,  it  would  seem,  as  early 
as  the  age  of  the  Sept ;  and  it  was  felt  so  much 
by  the  translators  of  our  Authorized  Version, 
that  they  generally  retained  the  Hebrew  words, 
even  though  Luther  had  set  the  example  of  trans- 
latiuff  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Of  the  terms  left  untranslated  or  obscure  in  our 
Bible,  it  may  be  well  to  offer  some  explanation 
in  this  place,  taking  them  in  alphabetical  order 
for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

Aijeleth  shahar,  *  hind  of  the  morning,'  i.  e.  the 
sun,  or  the  dawn  of  day.  This  occurs  only  in 
Ps.  xxii.,  where  we  may  best  take  it  to  designate 
a  song,  perhaps  commencing  with  these  words,  or 
bearing  this  name,  to  the  melody  of  which  the 
psalm  was  to  be  sung. 

Alamoth,  Ps.  xlvi.,  probably  signifies  *  virgins,' 
and  hence  denotes  music  for  femiUe  voices,  or  the 
treble, 

Al-taschith,  *  destroy  thou  not,'  is  found  over 
Ps.  Ivii.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  Ixxv.,  and  signifies,  by  general 
consent,  some  well-known  ode  l^ginning  with  the 
expression,  to  the  tune  of  which  these  composi- 
tions were  to  be  sung. 

Detprees  appears  over  fifteen  Psalms  (cxz.- 
cxxxiv.),  called  Songs  ^Degrees,  and  has  been 
explained  in  various  ways,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  chiefl  1.  The  ancients  understood  by  it 
stairs  or  steps;  and  in  accordance  with  this, 
Jewish  writers  rekte  that  these  Psalms  were  sung 
on  fifteen  steps,  leading  from  the  court  of  Israel 
to  the  court  of  the  women.  This  explanation  is 
now  exploded.  2.  Luther,  whom  Tholuck  is 
inclined  to  follow,  renders  ^e  title  a  song  in  the 
higher  choir,  supposine  the  Psalms  to  have  been 
sung  from  an  elevated  place  or  ascent,  or  with 
elevated  voice.  8.  Gesenius  and  De  Wette  think 
the  name  refers  to  a  peculiar  rhythm  in  these 
songs,  by  which  the  sense  advances  by  degrees^ 
and  so  ascends  from  clause  to  clause.  4.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  prevalent  and  probable  opinion, 
the  title  si^ifies  song  of  the  ascents,  or  pilgrim 
song,  meaning  a  song  composed  for,  or  sung  dur- 
ing the  joumeyings  of  the  people  up  to  Jerusalem, 
whether  as  they  returned  from  Babylon,  or  as 
they  statedly  repaired  to  the  national  solemnities. 
Journeys  to.  Jerusalem  are  generally  spoken  of 
as  ascents,  on  account  of  the  elevated  situation  of 
the  city  and  temple  (see  Ezra  vii.  9,  and  espe- 
cially Ps.  cxxii.  4).  This  explanation  of  the  name 
is  favoured  by  the  brevity  and  the  content^  of 
these  songs.  • 

Gittith  appears  over  Ps.  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv., 
and  is  of  very  uncertain  meaning,  though  not 
improbably  it  signifies  an  instrument  or  tune 
brought  from  the  city  of  Gath,  In  the  opinion 
of  not  a  few  the  word  denotes  either  an  ifistru- 
ment  or  a  melody  used  in  the  vintage. 

Higgaion  is  round  over  Ps.  ix.  16,  and  pro- 
bably means  either  musical  sound,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  most,  or  meditation,  according  to 
Tholuck  and  Hengstenberg. 

Jedtahun  is  fQ||^  over  A.  xxxix.,  IxiL,  Ixxvii., 
and  is  generally  taken  for  the  name  of  choristers 
descended  from  Jeduthun,  of  whom  we  read  in 
1  Chron.  xxT.  1,  3,  as  one  of  David's  three  chief 
musicians  or  liMters  of  the  Temple  music. 
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Jmath-elkm'reckokimt  'the  mate  dove  amonf^ 
gtranger8»'  found  only  over  Ps.  IvL,  may  well  de- 
note the  subject  of  the  song,  viz.,  David  himself^ 
'  when  the  Philistines  took  him  in  Gath ;'  or  it  is 
the  name  or  commencement  of  an  ode  to  the  air 
of  which  this  psalm  was  sung. 

Leannoth,  in  the  title  of  Ps.  IxxxviiL,  means  to 
ting^  denoting  that  it  was  to  be  song  in  the  way 
descrilK^. 

Mahaiath  occurs  in  Ps.  liii.  and  Ixxxviii.,  and 
denotes,  according  to  some,  a  sort  of  flute;  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  in  his  last  edition  of  his 
Titemuriu,  a  lute ;  -but  in  the  opinion  of  Fiirst,  a 
tune,  named  from  the  first  word  of  some  popular 
song.  Upon  Mahalathf  Leannotk,  Ps.  Ixxxriii., 
is  accordingly  a  direction  to  chant  it  to  the  in- 
strument or  tune  called  mahalcUh. 

Mdschil  is  found  in  the  title  of  thirteen  psalms. 
According  to  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  others,  it 
means  a  poem,  so  called  either  for  its  skilful  com- 
position or  for  its  wiae  and  piout  straw.  The 
common  interpretation,  which  fholuck  andHeng- 
stenberg  follow,  makes  it  a  didactic  poem, 

Michtam  is  prefixed  to  Ps.  xvi.,  Wi.,  Ix^  and  is 
subject  to  many  conjectures.  But  the  true  ex- 
planation is  most  likely  that  offered  by  Gesenius, 
be  Wette,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Tholuck,  who  hold 
it  to  signify  a  '  writing'  or  *poem.' 

Mutli-lahben  (Ps.  ix.)  presents  a  perfect  riddle, 
owing  to  the  various  readings  of  MSS.,  and  the 
contradictory  conjectures  of  the  learned.  Some 
explain  it  as  the  subject  or  occasion  of  the  son^, 
but  most  refer  it  to  the  mu^c.  Gesenius,  in  his 
last  edition,  renders  it — with  virgin^  voice/or  the 
boys,  t.  e.  to  be  sung  by  ft  choir  of  boys  in  the 
treble. 

Neginoth,  Ps.  iv.  and  four  others.  This  name 
clearly  denotes  'strineed  instruments'  in  general. 

Nehiloth  CP».  v.)  (tenotes  'pipes'  or  *  flutes.' 

Sp/aA  is  found  seventy-three  times  in  the 
Psalms,  generally  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or 
paragraph ;  but  in  Ps.  Iv.  19  and  IviL  3  it  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  verse.  While  most  authors 
have  agreed  in  considering  this  word  as  somehow 
relating  to  the  music,  their  conjectures  about  its 
precise  meaning  have  varied  greatly.  ^  But  at 
present  these  two  opinions  chiefly  obtain :  first, 
that  it  signifies  a  raising  of  the  voice  or  music ;  or, 
second,  a  pause  in  the  singing.  Probably  selah 
was  used  to  direct  the  singer  to  be  silent,  or  to 
pause  a  littie,  while  the  instruments  played  an 
interlude  or  ^mphony.  In  Ps.  ix.  16  it  occurs 
in  the  expression  hig^ion  seUUt,  which  Gesenius, 
with  much  probability,  renders  instrumental  mu- 
sic, pause,  i.  e.  let  the  instruments  strike  up  a 
syiyhony,  and  let  the  singer  pause.  By  Tholuck 
ana  Hengstenberg,  however,  the  two  words  are 
rendered  meditation,  pause,  i.  e,  let  Uie  singer  me- 
ditate or  reflect  while  the  music  stops. 

Sheminith  (Ps.  vi.  and  xii.)  means  properly 
eighth,  and  denotes  either,  as  some  think,  an  in- 
strument with  eight  chords,  or,  more  likely,  music 
in  the  lower  notes,  or  bass. 

Shiggaion  (Ps.  vii.)  denotes,  according  to  Gese- 
nius and  Fiirst,  a  song  or  /lyma ;  but  Ewald  and 
Hengstenberg  understand  by  it  *  error  or  wan- 
dering,* snpposioff  that  the  aberrations  of  the 
wicked  are  the  subject  of  the  Psalm.  According 
to  Rosenmiiller,  De  Wette,  and  Tholuck,  it  means 
a  *  plaintive  song  or  elegy.' 

Shushm  (Ps.  Ix.),  and  in  plural  shoshamdm 
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(Ps.  xlv.,  xlix.,  Ixxx.).    This  word  eommoiily 
ngnifies  lUg,  and  probably  denotes  either  an  int- 
strument  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  lily 
(perhaps  cpnbaT),  or  a  melody  named  lily  for  its  . 
pleasantness.  \ 

Respecting  the  authors  of  the  Psalins,  manj  of  ! 
the  ancients,  bot^  Jews  and  Christians,  naaln-  , 
tained  that  they  were  all  written  bv  David :  ' 
which  is  one  of  ve  most  striking  proora  of  their 
micritieal  judgment    The  titles  and  the  contents 
of  the  Psalms  most  clearly  show  that  they  were 
composed  at  different  and  remote  periods,  by 
several   poets,  of  whom  David  was  onlj  the 
largest  and  most  eminent  contributor.    Accord- 
ing to  the  inscriptions  we  have  the  following  list 
of  authors:-- 

1.  I>avid,  <the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel'  (^ 
Sam.  xxiii.  1).  *To  him  are  ascribed  seventy- 
three  Psalms  in  the  Hebrew  text;  and  at  least 
eleven  others  in  the  Sept,  namely,  xxxiiL,  zliil., 
xci.,  xciv.-xciz.,  dv.,  cxxxviL ;  to  which  may  be 
added  Ps.  x.,  as  it  forms  part  of  Ps.  ix.  in  that 
version.  From  what  has  been  advanced  shove 
respecting  the  aathoti|y  of  the  tides,  it  is  obvioashr 
injudicious  to  mainflm  that  David  composed  all 
that  have  his  name  prefixed  in  the  Hebrew,  or  to 
8ttpi)06e  that  he  did  not  compose  some  of  the  eleven 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Sept,  and  of  the  others 
which  stand  without  any  author's  name  at  all. 
We  cannot  feel  sure  that  Ps.  cxxxix.  is  David's, 
for  its  Chaldaisms  (ver.  2,  8,  16,  17)  betray  a 
later  age ;  and  Ps.  cxxiL  can  scarcely  be  his,  for 
its  style  resembles  the  later  Hebrew,  and  its  de- 
scription of  Jerusalem  can  hardly  apply  to  David's 
time.  Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
Sept  gives  this  and  the  other  Songs  of  Degrees 
without  specifying  the  author.  Of  those  whidi 
the  Sept  ascribes  to  David,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Ps.  xcix.  and  civ.  are  really  his;  and  of 
those  which  bear  no  name  in  either  text,  at  knat 
Ps.  ii.  appears  to  be  David's*  ,  | 

David's    compositions   are   generally-   distin*   j 
guished  by  sweetness,  softness,  and  grace;  hnt   , 
sometimes,  as  in  Ps.  xviii.,  they  exhibit  the  sab- 
lime.    His  prevailing  strain  is  plaintive,  owing  • 
to  his  multiplied  and  sore  trials,  both  before  anS 
after  his  occupation  of  the  throne.    The  oele-  | 
brated  singers  who  were  contemporaries  of  D^d  , 
were  men,  like  himself  moved  by  the  divine 
afflatus  not  only  to  excel  in  music,  but  also  to  , 
indite  hallowed  poetry.    Of  these  Ptalnusts  the 
names  of  several  are  preserved  in  the  tities. 

2.  Ast^h  is  named  as  the  author  of  twelve 
Psalms,  viz.,  1.,  lxxiii.-lxxxiii.    He  was  one  of 
David's  chief  musicians  [Asaph].    All  the  poems  * 
bearing  his  name  cannot  be  his ;  for  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.,  I 
Ixxix.,  and  Ixxx.,  there  are  manifest  allusions  to  I 
very  late  events  in  the  history  of  Israel.    Asaph 
appears  from  Ps.  1.,  Ixxiii.,  and  Ixxviii.,  to  have  , 
been  the  greatest  master  of  didactic  poetry,  excel-  ' 
ling  alike  in  sentiment  and  in  diction. 

3.  The  sons  of  Korah  was  another  family  of  I 
choi-isters  (see  Korah,  at  the  end),  to  whom  | 
eleven  of  the  most  beautiful  Psalms  are  ascribed. 

4.  Heman  was  another  of  David's  chief  singers 
(1  Chron.  XV.  19) :  he  is  called  the  Ezrahite,  as 
being  descended  from  some  Elsrah,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Korah :  at  least 
Heman  is  reckoned  a  Kohathite  (1  Chron.  vi 
33-38),  and  was  therefore  probably  a  Korahite ; 
for  the  Kohathites  were  continued  and  ooonied  m 
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tlie  line  of  Korah ;  see  1  Chron.  yi.  22,  37,  38 
[HehanI.  Thus  Heman  was  both  an  £zrahite 
and  of  the  sons  of  Korah.  That  Ps.  IxxxTiiL 
wa«  written  by  him  is  not  unlikely,  though  many 
qoestioo  it 

I  5.  Ethan  is  reputed  the  author  of  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
He  is  doubtless  the  Levite  (#  Merari's  fiimily 
whom  David  made  chief  musician  along  with 
Asaph  and  Heman  (1  Chron.  vi  44 ;  xxr.  1,  fi). 
The  Psalm  oonld  not,  however,  be  composed  by 
him,  for  it  plainly  alludes  (ver.  88-44)  to  the 
downfall  of  the  kingdom. 

6.  Solomon  is  given  as  the  antlior  of  Ps.  Ixxii. 
and  exxvii.,  and  Aere  is  no  decided  internal  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  though  most  consider  him 
to  be  the  subject  and  not  the  author  of  Ps.  IxxiL 

7.  Mooes  is  reputed  the  writer  of  Ps.  xc^  and 
there  is  no  strong  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition. 

!  JedufkuH  is  sometimes,  without  Just  ground, 
held  to  be  named  as  the  author  of  Pb.  xxxix. 
Many  conjectures  hare  been  formed  respecting 
other  writers,  especially  of  the  anonymous  psalms. 

:  The  Sept.  seemingly  Rtves,  as  authors,  Jeremiah, 
(Ps.  cxxxTii.),  and  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (Ps. 
czxxviii.).  But  these  conjectures  are  too  tm- 
certain  to  call  for  further  notice  in  this  place. 

I  The  daUa  of  the  Psalms,  as  must  be  obvious 
from  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the  authors, 

I  are  very  various,  ranging  from  the  time  of  Moses 
to  that  of  the  Captirity^a  period  of  nearly  1000 
years. 

The  Psalter  is  divided  in  the  Hebrew  into  fiTc 
boob,  and  also  in  the  Sept.  version,  which  proves 
the  division  to  be  older  than  b.c.  200. 

The^nrt  book  (i.-xli.)  consists  wholly  of  David's 
flODgs,  his  name  being  prefixed  to  all  except  i., 
ii.,x.,  and  xxxiii.;  and  it  is  evidently  the  first 
collection,  having  been  possibly  made  m  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  who  is  known  to  have  ordered  a 
collection  of  Solomon's  proverbs  (Prov.  xxv.  1), 
and  to  have  commanded  the  Levites  to  ang  the 
words  of  David  (2  Chron.  xxix.  80). 

The  aecond  hook  (xlii.-lxxii.)  consists  mainly 
of  pieces  by  the  sons  of  Korah  (xlii.-xlix.),  and  by 
David  (li.-lxv.),  which  may  have  been  separate 
flrinor  collections.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  col- 
lection was  made  till  the  period  of  the  Captivity, 
if  interpreters  are  right  m  referring  Ps.  xliv.  to 
the  days  of  Jeremiah. 

The  third  book  (Ixxiii.-lxxxix.)  consisti  chiefly 
of  Asaph's  psalms,  but  comprises  apparently  two 
smaller  collections,  the  one  Asaphitic  (Ixxiii.- 
Ixxxiii.),  the  other  mostly  Korahitic  (Ixxxiv.- 
Ixxxix.).  The  collector  of  this  book  had  no  in- 
tention to  brinff  together  songs  written  by  David, 
and  therefore  he  put  the  abctve  notice  at  the  end 
of  the  second  book.  The  date  of  this  collection 
must  be  as  late  as  the  return  from  Babylon,  for 
Ps.  Ixxxv.  implies  as  much. 

The  fomrthbook  (xc-cvi.)  and  the  fjlh  (cvii.- 
cl.)  are  made  up  chiefly  of  anonymous  liturgic 
pieces,  many  of  which  were  composed  for  the 
service  of  the  second  temple.  In  the  last  book 
we  have  the  Songs  of  Degrees  (cxx.-cxxxiv.), 
which  seem  to  have  been. originally  a  separate 
collection. 

The  inspiration  and  canonical  authoritv  of  the 
Psalms  are  established  by  the  most  abundant  and 
convincing  evidence.  They  never  were,  and  never 
can  be,  rejected,  except  by  impious  impugners 
of  all  divine  revelation.     Not  to  mention  other 
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ancient  testimonies,  we  find  complete  evidence 
in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  book  is  quoted 
or  referred  to  as  divine  by  Christ  and  his  apostles 
at  least  seventy  times.  No  other  writing  is  so 
frequently  cited ;  Isaiah,  the  next  in  the  scale  of 
quotation,  being  cited  only  about  fifty-live  times. 

PSALTERY.    [McsiCAL  Instruments.^ 

PTOLEMA'IS.    [AccHO.] 

PTOL'EM  Y.  This  common  name  of  the  Greelc 
kings  of  Egy^t  does  not  occur  in  the  caiionicui 
Scripture,  but  is  frequent  in  the  books  of  Mucca 
bees  and  in  Josephus  (see  the  article  Egypt). 

PUBLICAN,  a  person  who  fanned  the  taxes 
and  public  revenues.  This  office  was  usually 
held  by  Roman  knights,  an  order  instituted  hb 
early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  composed  ot 
men  of  great  consideration  with  the  ffovemment, 
'the  principal  men  of  dignity  in  their  several 
countries,'  who  occupied  a  kind  of  middle  rank 
between  the  senators  and  the  people.  Although 
these  officers  were,  according  to  Cicero,  the  omu- 
ment  of  the  city  and  the  strength  of  the  common- 
wealth, they  did  not  attain  to  great  offices,  nor 
enter  the  senate,  so  long  as  they  continued  in  the 
order  of  knights.  They  were  thus  more  capable 
of  devoting  their  attention  to  the  collection  of 
the  public  revenue. 

liie  publicans  were  distributed  into  three 
classes :  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  their  part- 
ners, and  their  securities,  corresponding  to  the 
Mandpes,  Socii,  and  Prsedes.  They  wtre  all< 
under  the  Qusestores  .£rarii,  who  presided  over  I 
the  finances  at  Rome.  Strictly  speaking,  there' 
were  only  two  sorts  of  publicans,  the  Mancines  | 
and  the  Socii.  The  former,  who  were  generally  I 
of  the  equestrian  order,  and  much  supenor  to  the  j 
latter  in  rank  and  character,  are  mentioned  by  | 
Cioero  with  ^at  honour  and  respect ;  but  the ' 
common  pubbcans,  the  collectors  or  receivers  of, 
the  tribute,  as  many  of  the  Socii  were,  are 
covered  both  by  heathens  and  Jews  with  oppro- 
brium and  contempt 

The  name  and  profession  of  a  publican  were, 
indeed,  extremely  odious  among  tne  Jews,  who  [ 
submitted  with  much  reluctance  to  the  taxes , 
levied  by  the  Romans.  The  Galileans  or  He- 
rodians^  the  disciples  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite^ 
were  the  most  turbulent  and  rebellious  (Acts  v. 
37).  They  thought  it  unlawful  to  pay  tribute, 
and  founded  their  refusal  to  do  so  on  their  being 
the  people  of  the  Lord,  because  a  true  Israelite 
was  not  permitted  to  acknowledge  any  other 
sovereign  than  God  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  2).> 
The  publicans  were  hated  as  the  instruments  by 
which  the  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  Roman 
emperor  was  perpetuated;  and  the  payings  of 
tribute  was  re^rded  as  a  virtual  acknowledgment 
of  his  sovereignty.  They  were  also  noteid  for^ 
their  imposition,  rapine,  and  extortion,  to  which  | 
they  were,  perhaps,  more  especially  prompted  by  | 
having  a  share  in  the  farm  of  the  tribute,  as 
they  were  thus  tempted  to  oppress  the  people 
with  illegal  exactions,  that  thejf  might  the  more 
speedily  enrich  themselves.  Those  Jews  who 
accepted  the  office  of  publican  were  execrated  by 
their  own  nation  equally  with  heathens:  *Let 
him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  roan  and  a  pub- 1 
lican'  (Matt  xviii.  17).  It  is  said  they  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  temple  or  synagogues,  toj 
engage  in  the  public  prayers,  fill  offices  of  jodi- ; 
cature,  or  even  give  testimony  in  courts  of  jostiec.  > 
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According  to  the  Rabbins,  it  wm  a  maxim  that  a 
religious  man  who  became  a  publican  was  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  religious  society.  They  would 
not  reciive  their  presents  at  the  temple  any  more 
than  the  price  of  prostitution,  of  blood,  or  of 
anything  wicked  and  offensive. 

PUB'LIUS,  governor  of  Melita  at  the  time  of 
Paul's  shipwreck  on  that  island  (Acts  xxviii.  7, 8). 
Paul  having  healed  his  father,  probably  enjoyed 
his  hospitality  during  the  three  months  of  his  stry 
in  the  island  [Mblita]. 

PtJ'DENS,  one  of  the  persons  whose  saluta- 
tions Paul,  writing  from  Rome,  sends  to  Timothy 
(2  Tim.  iv.  21).  Nothing  is  really  known  of  him ; 
but  the  martyrologies  make  him  to  have  been  a 
person  of  figure  at  Rome,  of  the  senatorial  order, 
and  father  of  two  pious  virgins,  Praxis  and  Pu- 
dentia. 

PUL,  king  of  Assyria.    [Assybia.] 

PULSK.    [Beans.] 

PUNISHMENTS.  This  subject  U  properly 
restricted  to  the  penalty  imposed  on  the  com- 
mission of  some  cnme  or  offence  against  law.  It 
is  thus  distinguished  from  private  retaliation  or 
revenge,  cruelty,  torture,  popular  violence,  certain 
customs  of  war,  &c.  Human  punishments  are  such 
as  are  inflict'jd  immediately  on  the  person  of  the 
offender,  or  indirectly  upon  his  goods,  &c.  For  the 
leading  points  in  the  literature  of  the  question 
concerning  future  and  divine  punishment  see  Soul. 
Capital  punitkment  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
been  instituted  at  the  deluge  (Gen.  ix.  5,  6). 
Amheim,  however,  thus  explains  the  precept :  if 
one  stranger  slay  another,  the  kinsmen  of  the 
murdered  man  are  the  avengers  of  blood ;  but  if 
be  be  slain  by  one  of  his  own  kindred,  the  other 
kinsmen  must  not  spare  the  murderer,  for  if  they 
do,  then  divine  providence  will  require  the  blood 
—that  is,  will  avenge  it  This  interpretation  would 
account  for  the  custom  of  blood-revense  among  all 
the  ancient  and  Asiatic  nations.    The  extensive 

f)rescription  of  capital  punishment  by  the  Mosaic 
aw,  which  we  cannot  consider  aa  a  dead  letter, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  people.  They  were  a  nation  of 
newly-emancipated  slaves,  and  were  by  nature 
perhaps  more  than  commonly  intractable ;  and  if 
we  may^ndge  by  the  laws  enjoined  on  them, 
irhich  Mr.  Hume  well  remarks  are  a  safe  index 
to  the  manners  and  disposition  of  any  people,  we 
must  infer  that  they  had  imbibed  all  the  dege- 
nerating influences  of  slavery  among  heathens. 

The  mode  of  capital  punuhment^  which  consti- 
tutes a  material  element  m  the  character  of  any  law, 
was  probably  as  humane  as  the  circumstances  of 
Mi^es  admitted.  It  was  probably  restricted  to 
lapidation  or  stoniug,  which,  by  skilful  manage- 
ment, mi^ht  produce  instantaneous  death.  It  was 
an  i^ptian  custom  (Exod.  viii.  26).  The  public 
effusion  of  blood  by  decapitation  cannot  be  proved 
to  have  been  a  Mosaic  punishment  The  appear- 
ance of  decapitation,  *  slaying  by  the  sword,'  in 
later  times  (2  Sam.  iv.  8,  20,  21,  22;  2  Kings  x. 
6-8),  has  no  more  relation  to  the  Mosaic  law  than 
the  decapitation  of  John  the  Baptist  by  Herod 
(Matt.  xiv.  8-12) ;  or  than  the  hewing  to  pieces 
of  Agag  before  the  Lord  by  Samuel,  as  a  punish- 
ment in  kind  (1  Sam.  xv.  33).  Execution  was 
ordered  by  Moses,  probably  adopting  an  ancieot 
custom,  to  be  begun  first  by  the  witnesses,  a  regu- 
Ution  which  constituted  a  tremendous  appeal  to 
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their  moral  feelings,  and  afterwards  to  be  eoH- 

Sleted  by  the  people  (Dent  xiii.  10;  xviL  7; 
osh.  vii.  25 ;  John  viii.  7).    It  was  a  later  inoo- 
vation  that  immediate  execution  should  be  dooe 
by  some  personal  attendant,  by  whom  the  oflke 
was  probably  considered  as  an  honour  (2  Sam.  L 
15 ;  IV.  12).   Stoiikig  therefore  was,  probably,  the 
only  capital  punishment  ordered  by  Moses.     It  is 
observable  that  neither  this  nor  any  other  punish- 
ment was,  according  to  his  law,  attended  with 
insult  or  torture  (comp.  2  Maoc.  vii.).     Nor  did 
his  laws  admit  ef  those  horrible  mntilatioiis  prac- 
tised by  other  nations.     Mutilatioo  of  such   a 
nature  amounts  to  a  perpetual  condemnation  to 
infamy  and  crime.    It  will  shortly  be  seen  that , 
the  Ux  talionisy  *  an  eye  for  an  eye,'  &«.,  was  ; 
adopted  by  Moses  as  the  principU,  but  not  the  . 
mode  of  punishment     He  seems  also  to   have . 
understood  the  true  end  of  punishment,  which  is 
not  to  gratify  the  'antipathy  of  society  against 
crime,  nor  moral  vengeance,  which  belongs  to 
God  alone,  but  prevention.    '  All  the  people  shall 
hear  and  fear,  and  do  no  more  so  presumptnoosly ' 
(Dent  xvii.  13;  xxix.  20).    His  laws  are  equally 
free  from  the  characteristic  of  savAge  legulatioai, 
that  of  involving  the  family  of  the  offender  in  his 
pudishment    He  did  not  allow  parents  to  be  pat 
to  death  for  their  children,  nor  children  for  thar 
parents  (Deut  xxiv.  16),  as  did  the  Chaldseaoa 
(Dan.  vi.  24),  and  the  kings  of  Israel  (comp. 
1  Kings  xxi. ;  2  Kings  ix.  26).    Various  punish- 
ments were  introduced  among  the  Jews,  or  became 
known  to  them  hy  their  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions,— viz.,  precipitation,  or  throwing,  or  caosing 
to  leap,  from  the  top  of  a  rock :  to  which  ten  thou- 
sand Idummans  were  condemned  by  Amaziah,  "king 
of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxv.  12).     The  inhabitants 
of  Nazareth  intended  a  simiUr  fate  for  our  Lord 
(Luke  iv.  29).    This  punishment  resembles  that 
of  the  Tarpeian  rock  among  the  Romans.  Ctdtimg 
asunder  appears  to  have  been  a  Babylonian  custom 
(Dan.  ii.  5 ;  iii.  29 ;  Luke  xii.  46 ;  Matt  xxiv.  51) ; 
but  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  admit  of  the  milder 
interpretation  of  scourging  with  severity,  discard- 
ing from  office,  &c    Beating  to  death  was  a  Greek 
punishment  for  slaves.     It  was  inflicted  on  a 
wooden  frame,  on  which  the  criminal  was  bound 
and  beaten  to  death  (2  Mace.  vi.  19,  28;  oosnp. 
V.  30).     Fiykling  voith  wild  beasts  was  a  Roman 
punishment,  to  which  criminals  and  captives  in 
war  were  sometimes  condemned  (Adam,  Soman 
Antiq.,  p.  344 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17  ;  comp.  I  Cor.  xv. 
32).     Drowning  with  a  heavy  weight  around  the 
neck,  was  a  Syrian,  Greek,  and  Roman  punish- 
ment   For  Crucifixion,  see  the  Article.  | 
PosthumottM  intulte  offered  to  the  dead  bodies  ! 
of  criminals,  though  common  in  other  nations, 
were  very  sparingly  allowed  by  Moses.    He  per- 
mitted only  hanging  on  a  tree  or  gibbet ;  but  die ; 
exposure  was  limited  to  a  day,  and  burial  of  the ' 
body  at  night  was  commanded  (Deut  xxL  22). 
Such  persons  were  esteemed  *  cursed  of  God' 
(comp.  Josh.  viii.  29 ;   x.  26 ;   2  Sam.  iv.  12>— a ! 
law  which  the  later  Jew*  extended  to  crucifixion ' 
(John  xix.  3I|  &c.;  Gal.  iii.  13).     Hanging  alive 
may  have  been  aCansanitish  punishment*  since  it 
was  practised  by  the  Gibeonitet  on  the  sons  of  Saul 
(2  Sam  xxi.  9).     Another  posthumous  inmlt  in 
later  times  consisted  in  heaping  stones  on  the  body 
or  grave  of  the  executed  criminal  (Josh.  vii.  25, 
26).    To  *make  heaps'  of  hootea  or  ciciea  »  ■ 
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phrase  denoting  complete  and  ignominions  de- 
BCruction  (Isa.  xxv.  2;  Jer.  ix.  11).  Burning  the 
dead  body  seems  to  have  been  a  very  ancient 
poathumous  insult:  it  was  denounced  by  Judah 
against  hisdoughter-in-law^Tamar,  when  informed 
that  she  was  with  child  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  Selden 
thinks  that  this  means  merely  branding  on  the  fore- 
head. Moses  retained  this  ancient  ignominy  for 
two  offences  only,  which  firom  the  nature  of  things 
must  have  been  comparatively  rare,  vi«.,  for 
ingawjf  with  a  mother  and  her  daughter  (Lev. 
XX.  A  \  and  for  the  case  of  a  priest's  daughter  who  < 
committed  whoredom  (xxi.  9).  Though  *  burning' 
only  be  specified  in  these  cases,  it  may  be  safely 
inferred  that  the  previous  death  of  the  crlminau, 
probably  by  lapidation,  u  to  be  understood  (comp. 
Josh.  vii.  25).  Among  the  heathens  ^is  merciful 
preliminary  was  not  always  observed,  as  for 
instance  iu  the  case  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego.(Dan.  iii.). 

Among  tiie  minor  corporal  punishmenU  ordered 
bv  Moses,  was  soourgmg;  or  the  infliction  of 
blows  on  the  back  of  an  offender  with  a  rod.  It 
was  limited  by  him  to  forty  stripes,  a  number 
which  the  Jews  in  later  times  were  so  careful 
not  to  exceed^that  they  inflicted  but  thirty-nine 
(2  Cor.  xi.  24>  It  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
offender  lying  on  the  ground,  in  the  presence  of 
a  judge  (Lev.  xix.  20;  Deut  xxii.  18;  xxv. 
2,  3).  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  it  was 
an  ancient  Egyptian  punishment  Corporal 
punishment  of  this  kind  was  allowed  by  Moses, 
by  masters  to  servants  or  slaves  of  both  sexes 
(£xod.  xxi.  20).  Scourging  was  common  in 
after  times  among  the  Jews,  who  associated  with 
it  no  disgrace  or  inconvenience  beyond  the  phy- 
sical pain  it  occasioned,  and  from  which  no  sta- 
tion was  exempt  (Prov.  xvii.  26;  comp.  x.  13; 
Jer.  xxxvii.  15-20).  Hence  it  became  the  sym- 
bol for  correction  in  general  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  32). 
Solomon  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  its  use  in  edu- 
cation (Prov.  xiii.  24 ;  xxiii.  13, 14 ;  comp.  Ekxles. 
XXX.  1).  It  was  inflicted  for  ecclesiastical  offences 
in  the  synagogue  (Matt  x.  17;  Acts  xxvi.  11). 
The  Mosaic  law,  however,  respecting  it,  affords 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  extreme  and  unlimited 
scourging  known  among  the  Romans,  but  which, 
according  to  the  Porcian  law,  could  not  be  in- 
flicted upon  a  Roman  citizen  (Acts  xvi.  22-37 ; 
xxii.  25).  Reference  to  the  scourge  with  scor- 
pions, t.  e.  a  whip  or  scourge  armt^  with  knots 
or  thorns,  occurs  in  I  Kings  xii.  11. 

^  Retaliation  is  doubtless  the  most  natural  of  all 
kinds  of  punishment,  and  would  be  the  most  just 
of  all,  if  it  could  be  instantaneously  and  univer- 
sally inflicted.  But  when  delayed  it  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  revenge.  Hence  the  desirable- 
ness that  it  sboald  be  regulated  and  modified  by 
law.  Moses  accordingly  adopted  the  principle, 
but  lodged  the  application  of  it  in  the  judge. 
*  If  a  man  blemish  his  neighbour,  as  he  hath 
done,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him.  Life  for  life, 
eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  wound  for  wound, 
stripe  for  stripe,  breach  for  breach '  (Exod.  xxi. 
23-25;  Lev.  zxiv.  19-22).  His  system  of  com- 
pensations, &c.,  occurs  in  Exod.  xxi.  He,  how- 
ever, makes  wilfbl  murder,  even  of  a  slave, 
always  capital,  as  did  the  Egyptians.  The 
Egyptians  doomed  the  false  accuser  to  the  same 
punishment  which  he  endeavoured  to  bring  on 
bis  victim,  as  did  Moses  (Dent  zix.  19).    Im- 
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prisonment,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  custody, 
till  the  royal  pleasure  was  known,  appears  among 
the  Egjrptians  (Gen.  xxxix.  20,  21).  Moses 
adopted  it  for  like  purposes  (Lev.  xxvi.  12).  In 
later  times,  it  appears  as  a  punishment  inflicted 
by  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  (2  Chron.  xvi. 
10;  1  Kings  xxii.  27;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21);  and 
during  the  Christian  era,  as  in  the  instance  of 
John  (Matt  iv.  12),  and  Peter  (Acts  xii.  4). 
Murderers  and  debtors  were  also  committed  to 
prison ;  and  the  latter  '  tormented '  till  they  paid 
(Matt  xviii.  30;  Luke  xxiii.  19).  A  common 
prison  is  mentioned  (Acts  v.  18);  and  also  an 
inner  prison  or  dungeon,  which  was  sometimes  a 
pit  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6),  in  which  were  *  stocks  *  (Jer. 
XX.  2 ;  xxix.  26 ;  Acts  xvi.  24).  Prisoners  are 
alluded  to  (Job  iii.  18),  and  stocks  (xiii.  27). 
Banishment  was  impracticable  among  the  Jews. 
It  was  inflicted  bv  the  Romans  on  John  (Rev.  i. 
9).  Cutting  or  plucking  off  the  hair  is  alluded  to 
(Isa.  1.  6 ;  Nehem.  xiii.  25).  Excinon^  or  *  cut- 
ting off  from  his  people,'  is  denounced  against 
the  nncircumcised  as  early  as  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  14).  This  punishment  is 
expressed  in  the  Mosaic  law  by  the  formula)— 
'that  soul  shall  be  destroyed  from  its  people' 
(LeT.  xvii.  20,  21);  'from  Israel'  (Exod.  xii. 
15) ;  '  from  the  midst  of  the  congregation '  (Num. 
xix.  20) ;  'it  shall  be  destroyed'  (Lev.  xvii.  14: 
XX.  17);  which  terms  sometimes  denote  capital 
punishment  (Exod.  xxxi.  14;  comp.  xxxv.  2; 
Num.  XV.  32,  &c)  [Anathema]. 

Eccletiastical  puniehmentt  are  prescribed,  as 
might  be  expected  under  a  theocracy,  but  these 
were  moderate.  Involuntary  transgressions  of 
the  Levitical  law,  whether  <n  omission  or  com- 
mission, were  atoned  for  by  a  sin-offering  (Lev. 
iv.  2,&c. ;  V.  1,  4-7).  This  head  embraced  a. 
rash  or  neglected  oath,  keeping  back  evidence  in 
court  (Lev.  iv.  2,  &c. ;  v.  1 ;  iv.  7),  breach  of 
trust,  concealment  of  property  when  found,  or 
theft,  even  when  the  offenoer  had  already  cleared 
himself  by  oa^  but  was  now  moved  by  con- 
science to  make  restitution.  By  these  means,  and 
b}  the  payment  of  twenty  per  cent,  beyond  the 
amount  of  his  trespass,  the  offender  might  cancel 
the  crime  as  fiir  as  the  church  was  concerned 
(Lev.  vi.  1-7 ;  Num.  v.  6-10).  Adultery  with  a 
slave  was  commuted  fh>m  death  to  stripes  and  a 
trespass-offering  (Lev.  xix.  20-22\  All  these 
cases  involved  public  confession,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  offering. 

Future  punishment.^-Thojifjtk  the  doctrine  of  a 
fixture  state,  was  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
vet  temporal  punishment  and  reward  were  the 
immediate  motives  held  out  to  obedience.  Henee 
the  references  in  the  Old  Testament  to  punish- 
ment in  a  future  state  are  obscure  and  scanty. 
See  Hades  ;  Heaven  ;  Hell. 

PU'NON,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert   [Wandebing.] 

PURIFICATIONS.    [Ablution.] 

PU'RIM  (Esther  iii.  7 ;  ix.  24,  sq.),  a  cele- 
brated Jewish  festival  instituted  by  Mordecai,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Esther,  in  the  reign  of  Aha- 
suerus,  king  of  Persia,  to  commemorate  the  deli- 
verance of  the  Jews  from  the  designs  of  Haman 
[Esther;  Haman;  Mordbcai].  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  lote  cast  every  day  for  twelve 
months  in  presence  of  Haman,  with  the  view  ot 
discovering  an  anspicioos  day  for  the  destrootion 
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of  all  the  Jews  in  the  Peraan  doroiniom ;  irlien 
the  lot  fell  on  the  \mh  day  of  Adar  (February 
and  part  of  March)  fFESTiVALs]. 

The  particulars  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Jews 
obsenre  this  festival  will  be  foimd  detailed  by 
Bnxtorf.  We  shall  select  a  few  of  the  most 
striking.  The  book  of  Esther  is  read  from  be- 
ginninff  to  end ;  and  even  the  reading  of  the  law 
is  on  Uus  day  postponed  to  it  It  may  be  also 
read  in  any  language  which  the  reader  under- 
stands. Wlien  Mordecni's  name  occurs,  the  whole 
congregation  exclaim,  Bln^Abt  Mordtcai!  and, 
on  mention  of  that  of  Haman,  they  say,  Mcuf  his 
name  periah  I  and  it  is  usual  for  the  diildren  to 
hiss,  spring  rattles,  strike  the  walls  with  ham- 
mers, and  make  all  sorts  of  noises.  These  noisy 
portions  of  the  ceremony  have,  however,  been 
long  discontinued  in  England,  except  in  the 
synagogues  of  some  foreign  Jews.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  is  spent  in  festivity,  in  com- 
memoration of  Esther's  feast:  upon  whioh  ooca^ 
sion  the  Jews  send  presents  to  each  other,  the 
men  to  the  men,  and  the  women  to  the  women. 
They  also  bestow  alms  on  the  poor,  from  the 
benefit  of  which  Christians  and  other  G^tiles 
are  not  excluded.  Plays  and  masquerades  fol- 
low ;  nor  is  it  considered  a  breach  of  the  law  of 
Moses  on  this  occasion,  for  men  and  women  to 
assume  the  garb  of  the  other  sex.  Pnrira  is  the 
last  festival  in  the  Jewish  ecclefiaatical  year, 
being  succeeded  by  the  next  Passover. 

PURPLE,  BLUE.  CRIMSON,  SCARLET. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  col^r  was 
obtained,  like  the  flir- fumed  Tyrian  purple,  from 
the  juice  of  certain  species  of  shell-fish.  The  dye 
called  purple  by  the  ancients,  and  its  various 
shades,  were  obtained  ft-om  many  kinds  of  shell- 
fish, all  of  which  are.  however,  ranged  by  Pliny 
under  two  classes:  one  called  'buccinum/  be- 
cause shaped  like  a  horn,  found,  he  says,  in  olift 
and  rocks,  and  yielding  a  sullen  blue  dye;  the 
other  called  *  purpura,*  or  *  pehigia,'  the  proper 
purple  shell,  taken  by  fishing  in  the  sea,  and 
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yielding  the  deep  red  colour  which  was  chiefly 
valued.  Both  sorts  were  supposed  to  be  as  many 
years  old  as  they  had  spirals  round.  The  juice 
of  the  whole  shell-fish  was  not  used,  but  only  a 
little  thin  liquor  called  the  flower,  contained  in  a 
wiiite  vein  or  vessel  in  the  neck.  The  larger 
porples  were  broken  at  the  top  to  get  at  this  vein 
without  injuring  it,  but  the  smaller  were  pressed 
in  mills.  The  Murex  truncului  was  the  species 
used  by  the  ancient  Tyrians.  It  is  of  common 
MOBrrenoe  now  on  the  same  coasts,  and  through- 
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out  the  whole  of  the  Meditemneaa,  aad  evcsi  of 
the  Atlantic  The  ancients  applied  the  irord 
translated  *  purple,'  not  to  one  oolowooly,  bat 
to  the  whole  class  of  dyes  nsanu&ctered  from  the 
juices  of  shell-fish,  as  difitinguished  finom  the  we^ 
pelable  dyes,  and  comprehending  not  odIt  wbnt 
IS  commonly  called  purple,  but  also  light  and 
dark  purple,  and  almost  every  shade  between. 

Purple  was  employed  in  rdigioos  worUup  both 
among  Jews  ana  Goitiles.  It  was  one  of  the 
colours  of  the  curtains  of  the  tabemade ;  of  the 
vail ;  of  the  curtain  over  the  grand  entrance ;  of 
the  ephod  of  the  high  priest,  and  of  its  girdle ;  of 
the  breast-i^ate;  of  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  the 
ephod,  &c  The  Babylonians  arrayed  their  idols 
in  it  It  was  at  an  early  period  worn  1^  kings 
(Jndg.  viii.  26).  Homer  speaks  as  if  it  were 
almost  peculiar  to  them.  In  Acts  x.  14,  refe- 
rence is  found  to  Lydta,  of  the  city  of  Thyatira, 
a  seller  of  purple  cloth.  The  mannfiictnre  aeetns 
to  have  deca^i^  with  its  native  city.  ■  A  oolonv 
of  Jews,  which  was  established  at  Thebes  id 
Greece  in  the  twelfth  century,  carried  on  on  ex- 
tensive mann&etory  fi>r  dyeing  pnrple.  It  ulti- 
mately became  superseded  by  the  use  of  indigo, 
cochineal,  &a,  whence  a  dieaperai^  finer  purple  ' 
was  obtained,  and  free  from  the  disagr^eeable-  I 
odour  which  attended  that  derived  from  shell-fish. 

2.  Blue^  a  colour  almost  constantly  associated 
with  purple,  is  snpposed  to  have  beea  ohtained 
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from  another  purple  shell-fish  of  the  Bfediterra- 
nean,  the  conchjfltum  of  the  ancients,  the  ffeiix 
ituUkim  of  LmnsBus.  The  Scriptures  afibrd  no 
clue  to  this  colour :  some  suppose  it  to  be  dark- 
coloured  and  deep  purple,  but  Josephus  evidently 
takes  the  Hebrew  word  to  mean  *  sky-colour.'  ' 
These  statements  may  be  reoon<uled  by  the  fi^c, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  sky  is  clear  and  serme, 
it  assumes  a  dark  appearance,  which  is  still  more 
observable  in  an  eastern  climate.  The  chief; 
references  to  this  colour  in  Scripture  are  as  j 
follows: — The  robe  of  the  high-priest's  epkod 
was  to  be  all  of  blue  (Exod.  xxviii.  31) ;  so  the 
loops  of  the  curtains  to  the  tabernacle ;  the  ri- 
band for  the  breast-plate,  and  for  the  pUte  for 
the  mitre ;  the  people  were  commanded  to  wear 
a  riband  of  blue  above  the  fringe  of  their  gar- 
ments (Num.  XV.  88). 

S.  Crinuon  occurs  in  2Chron.  iL  7-U ;  iii.  li. 
This  word  is  by  some  supposed  to  signiQr  another 
kind  of  shell-fish,  yielding  a  crimson  dye,  so 
called  because  found  on  the  shore  near  Moant 
CarmeL 

4.  Scarletj  of^ea  associated  with  purple  and 
blue.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  coccu9^  from  which  the  ancients  procured  a 
blood-red  crimson  dye  It  was  the  female  of  this 
remarkable  ioiect  that  was  employed ;  and  thoo|^ 
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snpplanted  bj  the  cochineal,  it  is  itill  used  for 
the  purpose  in  India  and  Persia.  It  attains  the 
size  and  form  of  a  pea,  is  of  a  violet  black  coloar, 
covered  with  a  whitish  powder  adhering  to  plants, 
chiefly  various  speeies  of  oak,  and  so  closely  re- 
eembltng  grains,  that  its  insect,  nature  was  not 
gvuerally  known  for  many  centuries.  The  word 
atarlet '  signified  crimson  in  the  time  ^our  trans- 
iatcrsy  rather  than  the  colour  now  called  bv  that 
name,  and  which  was  unknown  in  the  time  of 
James  /.  This  insect  is  widely  distributed  over 
many  of  the  south-eastern  countries  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  Spain,  and  is 
found  on  the  (^uerau  cocci/era,  or  kermes  oak  in 
Palestine. 
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PUTE'OLI,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania,  in 
Italy,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  bay  of  Naples, 
and  about  eight  miles  north-west  from  the  city 
of  that  name,  where  it  still  exists  under  the  name 
of  Fossuoli.  It  derived  its  name  from  its  tepid 
baths,  whence  the  district  in  which  it  ezisU  is 
now  called  Terra  di  Lavoro.  It  was  a  favourite 
vruteriiig-place  of  the  Romans,  as  its  numerous 
hot-springs  were  judged  efficacious  for  the  cure 
of  various  diseases.  It  was  also  the  port  where 
ships  usually  discharged  their  passengers  and 
carfToes.  partly  to  avoid  doubling  the  promontory 
of  Circeium,  and  partly  because  there  was  no 
commodious  harbour  nearer  to  Rome.  Hence 
the  ship  in  which  Paul  was  conveyed  from  Melita, 
landed  the  prisoners  at  this  place,  where  the 
apostle  suid  for  a  week  (Acts  xxviii.  13).  The 
harbour  was  protected  by  a  celebrated  mole,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 


Q. 

• 

QUAIL  occurs  in  Exod.  xvi.  13;  Num.  xi. 
31,  32  ;  Ps.  cv.  40.  Quails  form  a  subdivision  of 
tne  Tetraonida,  or  grouse  family,  being  distin- 


guisked  f^>om  partridges  by  their  smaller  size, 
finer  Mil,  shorter  tail,  and  the  want  of  a  red 
naked  eyebrow  and  of  spurs  on  the  legs.  There 
are  several  species,  whereof  the  common,  now 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cotumix  dm-tifli- 
sonans,  is  abundant  in  all  the  temperate  regions 
of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  migrating  to  and 
from  Africa  in  the  proper  season. 

Of  a  bird  so  well  known  no  figure  or  ftirther 
particular  description  appears  to  be  necessary, 
beyond  mentioning  the  enormous  flights  which, 
after  crossing  an  immense  surfi^e  of  sea,  are  an- 
nually observed  at  the  spring  and  fiUI  to  take  a 
brief  repose  in  the  islands  of  Malta,  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, Crete,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  about 
Constantinople,  where  on  those  occasions  there  is 
a  general  shooting-match,  which  lasts  two  or 
three  days.  The  providential  nature  of  their 
arrival  within  and  around  the  camp  of  the  Israel- 
ites, in  order  that  they  might  furnish  meat  to  a 
murmuring  people,  appears  from  the  fiMt  of  its 
taking  place  where  it  was  not  to  be  expected :  the 
localities,  we  presume,  being  out  of  the  direction 
of  the  ordinary  passage ;  for,  had  this  not  been 
the  case,  the  dwellers  in  that  region,  and  the  Is- 
raelites themselves,  accustomed  to  tend  their 
flocks  at  no  great  distance  from  the  spot,  would 
have  regarded  the  phenomenon  as  a  well-known 
periodical  occurrence. 

QUARTUS,  a  Christian  resident  at  Corinth, 
and,  from  his  name,  apparently  a  Roman,  whose 
salutations  Paul  communicated  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  his  epistle  thereto  (Rom.  xvi.  23). 

QUATER'NION.  A  'quaternion  of  soldiers' 
(Acts  xii.  4)  was  a  detachment  of  four  men, 
which  was  the  usual  number  of  a  Roman  night- 
watch.  Peter,  therefore,  was  guarded  by  four 
soldiers;  two  within  the  prison,  and  two  outside 
the  doors  ;  and  as  the  watch  was  usually  chansed 
every  three  hours,  it  was  necessary  that  the  *  four 
quaternions '  mentioned  in  the  text  should  be  ap- 
pointed fbr  the  purpose. 

QUEEN.  The  Hebrews  had  no  word  properljr 
answering  to  our  term  *  queen,'  which  is  the  femi- 
nine of  <  king ;'  neither  had  they  the  dignity  which 
that  word  denotes.  Among  them  there  was 
neither  a  *  queen  regnant'  nor  a  '  queen  consort' 
The  Jewish  kings  nowever  had,  like  other  east- 
em  monarchs,  a  chief  wife  in  their  harem,  and 
this  is  no  doubt  the  rank  indicated  in  the  Bible 
by  the  words  which  we  render  *  queen.' 

Very  different  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  in 
Western  Asia,  the  position  of  the  king's  mother, 
whose  state  is  much  the  nearest  to  that  of  an  Eu- 
ropean oueen  of  any  with  which  the  East  is  ac- 
quainted. It  is  founded  on  that  essential  principle 
of  Oriental  manners  which  in  all  cases  considers 
the  mother  of  the  husband  as  a  far  superior  person 
to  his  wife,  and  as  entitled  to  more  respect  and 
attention.  This  principle  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, for  it  extends  throughout  the  Bible,  and 
is  yet  entirely  different  from  our  own  social  ar- 
rangements, under  which  the  mother,  as  soon  as 
she  becomes  widowed,  abandons  her  place  as  head 
of  the  family  to  the  daughter-in-law.  Examples 
of  the  great  influence  possessed  by  the  king's 
mother  occur  frequently  in  Scripture. 

In  bow  marked  a  manner  does  the  mother  uf 
Solomon  come  forward  at  the  end  of  her  husband's 
and  the  beginning  of  her  sou's  reiitn  I  She  takes 
an  active  part  in  securing  her  son's  succession ; 
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it  is  in  the  oonyiction  of  her  oommaii^g  xnfln- 
ence  that  Adonijah  engages  her  to  promote  his 
sQit,  allegiDg  '  he  will  not  say  thee  nay ;'  and 
then,  when  Bathsheba  appears  before  her  son,  the 
monarch  rises  from  his  place,  advances  to  meet 
her,  bows  himself  before  her,  and  seats  her  on 
the  right  hand  of  his  throne  (I  Kings  i.,  ii.).  That 
the  king's  mother  possessed  high  dignity  is  further 
evinced  by  the  fiict  that  Asa  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  his  mother  Maachah  '  from  being  ouven,' 
on  account  of  her  abuse  of  the  power  which  that 
character  conferred  (1  Kings  xy.  13).  Jezebel 
was,  as  already  stated,  Tery  powerful  in  the  life- 
time of  her  husband ;  but  it  is  only  under  her  son 
that  she  is  called  'the  queen;'  and  the  whole 
history  of  his  reign  evinces  the  important  part 
which  she  took  in  public  afiairs  (2  Kings  ix.  22, 
80,  37  ;  X.  13).  Still  more  marked  was  the  in- 
fluence which  her  daughter  Athaliah  exercised 
in  Ju(1ah  durinff  the  reign  of  her  son  Ahaziab, 
which  was  indeed  such  as  enabled  her  at  his 
death  to  set  the  crown  on  her  own  bead,  and  to 
present  the  anomaly  in  Jewish  history  of  a  reg- 
nant queen  (2  Kings  xi.)- 

QUP:£N  of  heaven.    [Ashtobetb.] 

QUEEN  OF  SHEBA.    [Sbeba.] 

QUIVER.    [Abmoub,  Abmb.] 


KA' AMAH,  a  city  of  the  Cnshites,  or  of  Cnshite 
origin  (Gen.  x.  7;  I  Chron.  i.  9;  Ezek.  zxTii« 
22).    Its  situation  is  not  clearly  known. 

RAAM'SES.    rRAMBSEa.] 

liAB'BAH.  This  name,  which  pro()erIy  de- 
notes a  great  city  or  metropolis,  is  ^ven  in  Scrip- 
ture to  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites  (Josh.  xiii. 
2ft  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  I ;  xii.  27  ;  1  Chron.  xx.  i  ;  Jer. 
xlix.  8) ;  the  full  name  of  which,  however,  as 
given  in  Deut  iii.  11,  appears  to  have  been  Rab- 
bath>beni-Ammon«  It  was  in  this  place  that  the 
great  iron  bedstead  of  Og  king  of  Bashan  was 
preserved  (Dent  iii.  11).  It  was  besieged  by 
Joab,  and  when  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  that 
general,  was  surrendered  to  David  in  person  (2 
Sam.  xi.  12).  After  this  Rabbah  was  included 
in  the  tribe  of  Gad.  After  the  separation  of  the 
ten  tribes,  Rabbah,  with  the  whole  territory  be- 
vond  the  Jordan,  adhered  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  till  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Assyrians  under 
Tiglathpileser,  and  the  inhabitants  expatriated  to 
Media.  The  Ammonites  then  recovered  posses^ 
sion  of  Rabbah  and  the  other  cities  and  territories 
which  had  in  former  times  been  taken  from  them 
by  the  Israelites.  Some  centuries  later,  when 
these  parts  were  subject  to  Egypt,  Rabbah  was 
restored  or  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
called  by  him  Philadelphia,  and  under  this  name 
it  is  often  mentioned  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers. 

Rabbah  appears  to  have  consisted,  like  Aroer, 
of  two  parts ;  the  city  itself,  and  *  the  city  of 
waters,'  or  royal  city,  which  was  probably  a  de- 
tached portion  of  the  city  itself,  insulated  b^  the 
stream  on  which  it  was  situated.  The  '  city  of 
waters '  was  taken  by  Joab;  but  against  the  city 
itself  he  was  obliged  to  call  for  the  sssistance  of 
David  with  a  reinforcement  (2  Sam.  xii.  29). 

The  ruins  of  Rabbah  stand  about  19  miles 
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soath-east  of  Szalt,  in  a  long  valley  traversed  by , 
a  stream,  the  Moiet  Amman,  which  at  this  place  i 
is  arched  over,  the  bed  as  well  as  the  banks  being 
paved.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  foretold  that  Babbah 
should  become  *  a  stable  for  camela,'  axui  the , 
country  '  a  couching  place  for  flocks '  (Ezek.  zxv. 
5).  This  has  been  literally  fulfilled,  and  Bnrck- 
hardt  actually  found  that  a  party  of  Arabs  had  , 
stabled  their  camels  among  the  ruins  of  Kabbah.  ; 

The  Rabbah  of  Josh.  xv.  60  was  in  the  tribe  of  j 
Judah. 

RAR'AATH-AMTdON.    [Rabbah.] 

RAB'BATH  MOAB.    [Ab.] 

RABBI,  a  title  of  honour  given  to  the  teachers  , 
of  the  law  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  for  which  ^ 
there  is  no  exact  equivalent  in  our  language, 
though  perhaps  in  purport  and  usaf  e  it  comes 
near  to  *  doctor '  or  '  master:'  a  word  combining  ; 
both  these  significations  would  fairly  represent  it.  ij 

RARBONI,  the  title  of  highest  honour  applitrd  ; 
by  the  Jews  to  the  teachers  of  the  law  [Rabbi]. 

RAFSARIS,  one  of  the  three  Assyrian  gene- 
rals in  command  of  the  army  which  appeared 
before  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xviii.  17)  [Rab-bha-  ' 
keh].    The  word  means  *  chief  of  the  eoDuchs,'  ■ 
who  is  always  an  officer  of  high  rank  and  dignity  i 
in  the  Oriental  courts ;  and  his  cares  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  harem,  but  many  high  public  fane- 
tions  devolve  upon  him. 

RAB'-SHAKEH  {chief-cup-bearer).    Notwith- 
standing its  seemingly  official  ngnificance,  it  ap-  , 
gsars  to  have   been  used  as  a  proper  name,  as  | 
ntler  with  us  ;  for  the  person  who  bore  it  was  | 
a  military  chief  in  hi^h  command,  under  Sen- 
nacherib king  of  Assyria.    Yet  it  is  not  impos- 
sible, according  to  Oriental  usages,  thai  a  royal 
cup-bearer  should  hold  a  military  command ;  and 
the  office  itself  was  one  of  high  distinction.   He  is  | 
the  last  named  of  three  Assyrian  generals  who 
appeared  before  Jerusalem ;  and  was  the  ntterer  ' 
of  the  insulting  speeches  addressed  to  the  be- 
sieged.   2  Kings  xviii.  17,  19,26,28,37;  xix. 
4,  8 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  2,  4,  12,  13,  22  ;  xxxvii.  4,  8.      < 

RACHEL  (an  ewe\  one  and  the  most  beloved 
of  the  two  daughters  of  Laban,  whom  Jacob  noar- 
ried  (Gen.  xxix.  16,  seq.),  and  who  became  the  . 
mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  in  giving  birth 
to  the  latter  of  whom  she  died  near  Bethlehem, ; : 
where  her  sepulchre  is  shown  to  this  day  (Gen.  , 
XXX.  22;  XXXV.  16).    For  more  minute  partien- 
lars  see  Jacob,  with  whose  histoiy  Radiel's  is 
closely  involved. 

RAGU'EL,  or  Reitel  (fiiend  cf  God).     1.  A   i 
son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4, 10).    2.  The  &ther 
of  Jethro  (Rxod.  ii.  18;  Num.  x.  29).     Some   ! 
confound  him  with  Jethro ;  but  in  the  text  last 
cited,  he  is  called  the  father  of  Hobab,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  as  Jethro.    in  the  same  i 
rassage,  indeed,  the  daughters  of  the  <  priest  of 
Midian '  relate  to  '  Reuel  their  father'  their  ad-  i 
venture  with  Moses :  which  might  seem  to  sup*  ^ 
port  his  identity  with  Jethro ;  but  it  is  quite  a ' 
Scriptural  usage  to  call  a  grand&ther  '  mther/  i 
and  a  granddaughter,  'daughter'  [Hobab] .    3. ' 
Another  person  of  this  name  occurs  in  1  Chnxu ! 
ix.  8.  I 

1.  RA'HAB,  a  name  signiiVing  '  sea-monster,'  | 
which  is  applied  as  an  Appellation  to  Egypt  in 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  13,  14 ;  Ixxxvii.  4;  Ixxxiz.  10;  Isa.  I 
Ii.  9  (and  sometimes  to  its  king,  Ezek.  xxix.  3 ; 
xxxiii.  3,  comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  31); 
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pborieal  desipation  probably  inToWes  an  allnnoii 
to  the  crocodiles,  hippopotami,  and  other  aquatic 
ereatares  of  the  Nile. 

2.  RA'HAB,  properly  Rachab  (large),  a 
womaD  of  Jericho  who  received  ioto  her  hoose 
the  two  spies  who  were  sent  by  Joshoa  into 
that  city ;  concealed  them  nnder  the  flax  laid  oat 
apon  the  hoose-top,  when  they  were  soaght  after ; 
and,  having  ffiven  them  important  information, 
which  showed  that  the  inhabitants  were  much 
disheartened  at  the  miracles  which  had  attended 
the  march  of  the  Israelites,  enabled  them  to 
escape  over  the  wall  of  the  town,  upon  which  her 
dweiline  was  situated.  For  this  important  ser- 
yice  RaSab  and  her  kindred  were  saved  by  the 
Hebrews  from  the  general  massacre  which  fol- 
lowed the  taking  of  Jericho  (Josh.  ii.  1-21 ;  vi. 
17;  comp.  Heb.  xi.  31). 

In  the  narratiye  of  these  transactions  Rahab  is 
called  zofioA,  which  our  own,  al^er  the  ancient 
Tersions,  renders  '  harlot'  The  Jewish  writers, 
however,  being  unwilling  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
their  ancestors  being  involved  in  a  disreputable 
association  at  the  commencement  of  their  great 
undertaking,  chose  to  interpret  the  word  *  hostess,' 
one  who  keeps  a  public  house.  But  the  word 
s*ignifies  harlpt  in  every  other  text  where  it  occurs, 
the  idea  of  *  hostess'  not  being  represented  ny  this 
or  any  other  word  in  Hebrew,  as  the  function  re- 
presented by  it  did  not  exist  There  were  no 
mus ;  and  when  certain  substitutes  for  inns  event- 
ually came  into  use,  they  were  never,  in  any 
Eastern  country,  kept  by  women.  On  the  other 
hand,  strangers  from  beyond  the  river  might  have 
repaired  to  the  house  of  a  harlot  without  suspi- 
cion or  remark.  The  house  of  such  a  woman  was 
also  the  only  one  to  which  they,  as  perfect  stran- 
gers, could  have  had  access,  and  certainly  the 
only  one  in  which  they  could  calculate  on  obtain- 
ing the  information  they  required  without  danger 
from  male  inmates.  If  we  are  concerned  for  the 
morality  of  Rahab,  the  best  proof  of  her  refor- 
mation is  found  in  the  fkct  of  her  subsequent 
marria^  to  Salmon :  this  implies  her  previous 
conversion  to  Judaism,  for  which  indeed  her  dis- 
course with  the  spies  evinoea  that  she  was  pre- 
pared. 

RAIN.    [Palestine.] 

RAM.    [Shekp.] 

RA'MAH  (a  high  place^  height),  the  name  of 
several  towns  and  villages  in  Palestine,  which  it 
is  not  in  all  cases  easy  to  distinguish  from  one 
another, 

1.  RAMAH,  a  town  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii. 
25),  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibeah  and  Geba ;  on  the 
way  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethel  (Jndg.  iv.  5),  and 
not  far  from  the  confines  of  the  two  khiffdoms. 
Jerome  places  it  six  Roman  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  Josephus  places  it  forty  stadia  from 
Jerusalem.  In  accordance  with  all  these  inti- 
mations, at  the  distance  of  two  hours'  journey 
north  of  Jerusalem,  upon  a  hill  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  great  nortliem  road,  a  village  still  exists 
under  the  name  of  er-Ram,  in  which  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  recognise  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Ramah. 

2.  RAMAH,  of  Samuel,  so  called,  where  the 
prophet  lived  and  was  buried  (1  Sam.  i.  19;  ii. 
11;  vii.  17;  viii.  4;  xv.  34;  xvi.  13,  19;  xviii. 
19,  22,  23;  xxv.  1;  xxviii.  3).  It  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  Ramathaim-Zophim  to  which 
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his  father  Elkanah  belonged  (1  Sam.  i.  1»  19). 
The  position  of  this  Ramah  was  early  lost  sif;m 
of  by  tradition,  and  the  variety  of  conflicting 
opinions  regarding  it  shows  that  nothing  is  known 
with  certainty  on  the  subject 

3.  RAMAH,  a  city  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
36). 

4.  RAMAH,  a  town  of  Gilead  (2  Kings  viiL 
29),  the  name  of  which  is  given  more  fully  in 
Josh.  xiii.  26,  as  Ramoth-Mizpeh. 

RAME'SES,  an  Egyptian  ci^  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  built,  or  at  least  fortified,  by  the  labour 
of  the  Israelites  (Gen.  xlvii.  1 1 ;  Exod.  i.  1 1 ;  xil 
37 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  3-5).  The  name  of  the  city 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  given  to  the  whole 
province  (Gen.  xlvii.  1 1 ),  by  which  it  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  chief  city  of  the  district 
It  was  probably  situated  on  the  water-shed  between 
the  Bitter  Lakes  and  the  Valley  of  the  Seven 
Wells,  not  tkr  from  Heroopolis,  but  not  identical 
with  that  city.  The  name  means  *son  of  the 
sun,'  and  was  borne  by  several  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Effypt,  one  of  whom  was  probably  the 
founder  of  the  city. 

RAMOTH(/<etV^«,pl.ofRamah).  There  were 
several  places  of  this  name,  usually  with  some 
addition  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another. 

1.  RAMOTH-GILEAD,  called  also  Ramoth- 
Mizpeh,  or  simply  Ramoth,  a  town  in  Gilead, 
within  the  borders  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  which 
belonged  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  38 ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  65,  80).  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  reAige 
(Deut  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8),  and  one  of  the 
towns  in  which  an  inteudant  was  stationed  by 
Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  13).  It  was  the  last  of 
their  otnquests  which  the  Syrians  held ;  and  Ahab 
was  killed  (1  Kings  xxii.  1-37 ;  2  Chron.  xviii.), 
and  fourteen  years  after  his  son  Joram  was 
wounded  (2  Kings  viii.  28),  in  the  attempt  to 
recover  it  The  strength  of  the  place  is  attested 
by  the  length  of  time  the  Syrians  were  enabled 
to  hold  it,  and  by  Ahab  and  Joram  having  both 
been  solicitous  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  when  about  to  attack  it ;  these  being  two  of 
the  only  three  expeditions  in  which  the  kinfis  of' 
Judah  and  Israel  ever  co-operated.  It  was  here 
also  that  Jehu  was  proclaimed  and  anointed 
king  (2  Kings  ix.  1-6);  but  it  is  not  very  clear 
whether  the  army  was  then  still  before  the  town, 
or  in  actual  possession  of  it  Eusebius  places 
Ramoth-Gilead  on  the  river  Jabbok,  fifteen 
Roman  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  (Rabbah), 
where  the  ruins  of  a  town  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Buckingham  is,  however,  more  ^jposed  to  seek 
the  site  of  Ramoth-Gilead  in  a  pme  now  called 
Ramtha,  or  Rameza,  which  is  about  twenty-three 
miles  N.W.N,  from  Philadelphia,  and  about  four 
miles  north  of  the  Jabbok,  where  he  noticed  some 
ruins  which  he  could  not  examine. 

RA'MATH-LE'HI.  This  name,  which  means 
height  of  the  jawbone^  belonged  to  a  place  on  the 
borders  of  Philistia,  and  is  referred  by  the  sacred 
writer  to  the  jaw-bone  with  which  Samson 
slaughtered  the  Philisttines  (Jndg.  xt.  17). 

RATtfOTH-NE'CEB  {Ramoih  of  the  touth),  a 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  8 ;  1  Sam. 
XXX.  27). 

RAMS'  HORNS.    [Musical  Instruments.] 

RAMS'  SK1N&  RED,  occurs  in  Exod.  xxv, 
5,  and  XXXV.  7.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
red  rams'  skins  here  noticed  are  to  be  understood 
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M  the  prodooe  of  the  Africaa  Aondad,  the  Ooii 
tragelo^htts  of  natoralists,  whereof  the  bearded 
^eep  are  a  domesticated  race.  We  agree  trith 
Dr.  Maion  Harris,  that  the  skins  in  question  were 
most  likely  tanned  and  coloured  crimson. 

RAVEN.  The  raven  is  very  generally  con- 
founded with  the  carrion  crow,  but  though  very 
similar  is  quite  distinct  from  it  Its  size  is  larger, 
its  black  colour  more  iridescent ;  it  is  gifted  with 
greater  sagacity  ;  is  naturally  obsenrant  and 
solitary,  while  the  crow  is  gregarious  in  its 
habits ;  lives  in  pairs ;  has  a  most  acute  scent ; 
and  flies  to  a  great  height 

Whether  the  raven  of  Palestine  is  the  common 
speeies,  or  the  Cwvu9  Montcutui  ot  Temmincdc, 
is  not  quite  determined ;  fur  there  is  of  the  ravens, 
or  greater  form  of  crows,  a  smaller  group  in- 
cluding two  or  three  others,  all  similar  in  man- 
ners, and  unlike  the  carrion  crows,  which  are 
gregarious,  and  seemingly  identical  in  both 
hemispheres.  Sometimes  a  pair  of  ravens  will 
descend  without  fear  amon^  a  flight  of  crows, 
take  possession  of  the  camoD  that  may  have 
attracted  them,  and  keep  the  crows  at  a  distance 
till  they  themselves  are  gorged.  The  habits  of 
the  whole  genus  render  it  unclean  in  the  Hebrew 
law ;  and  the  malignant,  ominous  expression  of 
the  raven,  together  with  the  colour  of  its  plumage, 
powers  of  voice,  and  solitary  habits,  are  the  oanses 
of  that  universal  and  often  superstitious  attention 
with  which  mankind  have  ever  regarded  it  This 
bird  is  the  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  as  being 
sent  forth  by  Noah  out  of  the  ark  on  the  subsiding 
of  the  waters ;  and  in  1  Kings  xvii.  4,  ravens  bring 
flesh  and  bread  at  morning  and  eve  to  the  pro- 
phet Elijah. 

REBEK'AH  (a  noottd  cord)  ;  daughter  of 
Bethael,  and  sister  of  Labao,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Isaac,  and  the  mother  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 
The  particulars  of  her  history  and  conduct,  as 
given  in  Scripture,  chiefly  illustrate  her  preference 
of  Jacob  over  Esau,  and  have  been  related  in  the 
article  Jacob:  see  also  Isaac. 

SE'CHAB  {rider),  son  of  Hemath  the  Kenite, 
and  probably  a  descendant  of  Jethro  [Kemites]  : 
he  is  only  known  as  the  father  of  Jonadab,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Rechabites,  which  took  from 
him  iu  name  (2  Kings  x.  15 ;  1  Chrou.  iL  55; 
Jer.  XXXV.  6). 

RE'CHABITES.  The  tribe  or  family  of 
Kenites,  whom  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  sub- 
jected to  a  new  rule  of  life ;  or  rather  bound  to 
the  continued  observance  of  ancient  usages  which 
were  essential  to  their  sejMrate  existence,  but 
which  the  profaess  of  their  mtercourse  with  towns 
seemed  likeiy^on  to  extinguish.  By  thus  main- 
taining their  independent  existence  as  a  pastoral 
people,  they  would  keep  themselves  from  being 
involved  in  the  distractions  and  internal  wars  of 
the  country,  would  be  in  no  danger  of  becoming 
objects  of  iealousy  and  suspicion  to  the  Israelites, 
and  would  be  able  at  all  times  to  remove  from  a 
country  in  which  they  were  strangers.  The 
Rechabites  found  so  much  advantage  in  these 
rules,  that  they  observed  them  with  great  strict- 
ness for  about  300  years,  when  we  first  become 
aware  of  their  existence.  Jeremiah  put  to  the 
proof  their  adherence  to  their  founder's  rules,  and 
they  stood  the  test  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7). 

What  eventually  became  of  the  Rechabites  is 
not  known.    The  probability  is  that,  when  they 
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found   themselves   no   longer  safe  among  dtt 
Hebrews,  they  withdrew  into  the   desert  frna 
which  they  m  first  came,  and  which  was  peopled  i 
by  men  of  similar  habits  of  life,  among  whom,  in 
the  course  of  time,  they  lost  their  separate  ojOt  • 
ence.  1 

RECORDER,  the  title  of  a  high  offiocr  In  the  , 
court  of  the  kin^  of  Jndah  (2  SauD.  viii.  16 ;  1 
Kings  iv.  3 ;  2  Kings  xviii.  18).  '  Remembrancer' 
would  perhaps  be  a  more  exact  translatioa  ef 
the  title.    The  officer  thus  designated  seems  to  j 
have  been  not  only  the  grand  custodier  of  the  \ 
public  records,  but  to  have  kept  the  re^KNisible  I 
registry  of  the  current  transactions  of  the  govern-  i 
ment    This  was  an  employment  of  tM  very 
first  rank  and  dignity  m   the  eoots  of  the 
ancient  East 

REED.  The  word  thus  translated  m  the  Old 
Testament  is  Kaneh^  which  occurs  in  1  Kings 
xiv.  15 ;  2  Kings  xviii.  21 ;  Job  xl.  21 ;  Isa-xix. 
6  ;  xxxv.  7  ;  xxxvi.  6 ;  xUi.  8 ;  Emtk.  xzix.  6. 
It  is  the  probable  source  of  our  word  Aue,  atenn 
which  seems  to  have  been  used  at  the  time  our 
translation  was  made  in  a  more  general  tense 
than  at  present,  when  the  term  cane  has  been 
applied  more  particularly  to  the  stems  of  the 
CalaMMg  rotaug,  and  other  speciea  of  rattsn 
canes,  which  we  have  good  grounds  for  beUeriag 
were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  In  ikiost  of  the 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  the  word  Kaatk 
teems  to  be  applied  strictly  to  reeds  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  growing  in  water,  that  is,  to  the 
hollow  stems  or  ciums  of  grasses,  which  sre 
usually  weak,  easily  shaken  about  by  wind  or 
by  water,  fragile,  and  breaking  into  sharp-pointed 
splinters.  i 

RED  SEA.    [Sea.]  , 

RED  SEA,  PASSAGE  OF.    rExoDUt.] 

REFINER.    [Metals.] 

REFUGE,  CITIES  OF.  [CiTUtt  or  Bs- 
ruoE.] 

REIIOB,  called  also  Beth-Rehob,  a  town  od 
the  northern  border  of  Palestine  (Num.  xiii.  H'), 
not  far  from  Dan  (Judg.  xviii.  27-29).  It  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  ^Josh.  xix.28),sDd 
was  a  Levitical  city  (Josh.  xxi.  31 ;  I  Chron.  vi. 
73).  It  does  not  however,  appear  that  the 
Israelites  ever  had  it  in  actual  possession  (oomp. 
Judg.  i.  31 ;  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8). 

REHOB,  the  &ther  of  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Zobah,  in  Syria  (2  Sam.  viii.  3). 

RKHOBaAM  {he  enlargea  tht  pwpU),  only 
son  of  Solomon,  born  of  an  Ammonitess,  cslled 
Naamah  (1  Kings  xiv.  21,  31).  His  reign  com- 
menced B.C.  975,  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  fortj- 
one,  and  lasted  seventeen  years.  This  reign  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  political  crisis  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  and  which  resulted  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  previously  single  monarchy  into  two 
kingdoms,  of  which  the  smaller,  which  took  the 
name  of  Judah,  adhered  to  the  house  of  David,  i 
All  the  points  involved  in  this  important  event,  : 
and  its  immediate  results,  have  been  considered 
in  the  articles  Israel,  Jeboboam,  Judah. 

REHO'BOTH,  a  name  meaning  *  wide  placet' 
or  *  ample  room,'  as  is  indicated  by  Isaac  in  giv- 
ing it  to  some  of  the  wells  which  he  dug  in  tb« 
south  of  Palestine  (Gen.  x^vi.  22). 

REHOBOTH-IR  {Behobolh-citjf),  a  town  of  | 
ancient  Assyria  (Gen.  x.  11),  the  siteof  vbicb  | 
has  not  been  ascertained. 
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REHOROTH-HAN'NAHAR,  or  B^hoboA  f 
the  rio*r,  the  birth-plac«  of  one  of  the  Edomitisn 
kings,  caroeil  Saul  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37).  The  river 
is,  dottbtle^s,  the  Euphratii,  and  the  place  is  pro- 
bably represented  by  the  Diodern  er-Rabaheb, 
upon  the  west  bank  of  that  river,  between  Rakkah 
and  Anah. 

REM'PHAN,  or  Rephan,  a  name  quoted  in 
Acts  vti.  4S,  from  Amos  v.  26.  But  according  to 
the  received  pointing,  the  passage  would  better 
read,  *  Ye  bore  the  taberancle  of  your  king  (idol ), 
and  tiie  statue  (or  statues)  of  your  idols,  the  star 
of  your  god,  which  ye  make  to  yourselves/  Ac- 
coraing  to  this  reading,  the  name  of  the  idol  so 
worshipped  by  the  Israelites  is  in  fact  not  gi^en, 
although  the  mention  of  a  Ktar  still  suggests  that 
some  planet  is  intended.  The  reference  is  pro- 
bably to  Saturn,  who  was  worshipped  bv  the 
Semitic  nations  along  with  Mars  as  an  evil  demon 
to  be  propitiated  with  sacrifices. 

REPH'AIM,  an  ancient  people  of  unusual 
stature,  who,  iu  the  time  of  Abraham,  dwelt  in 
the  country  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  and  about 
Ashtoreth-Kamaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  There  seeroa 
reason  to  think  that  the  Rephaim  were  the  most 
ancient  or   aboriginal  iuhubitants  of  Palestine 

Srior  to  the  Canaanites,  by  whom  they  were  gm- 
ually  dispossessed  of  the  regions  west  of  the 
Jordan,  and  driven  beyond  that  river.  Only  a 
remnant  of  the  race  rAiained  at  the  time  of  the 
ingreffi  of  the  Israelites  under  Joshua. 

REPHAIM,  VALLEY  OF,  a  valley  begin- 
ning  adjacent  to  the  valley  of  Hionom,  soutli- 
west  of  Jerusalem,  and  stretching  away  south- 
west on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Bethlehem  (Josh. 
XV.  8 ;  xvii  5 ;  xviii.  6 ;  2  Sam.  v.  18, 22).  This 
nanie  corroborates  the  presumption  that  the  Re- 
phaim were  originally  west  of  the  Jordan. 

REPH'IDIM,  a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  pro- 
ceeding to  Sinai.    [Sinai.] 

Rh'SEN,  an  ancient  town  of  Assyria,  described 
as  a  great  city  lyin^  between  Nineveh  and  Calab 
(Gen.  X.  12).     Its  site  is  unknown. 

RESURRECTIOiN  OP  CHRIST.  After  our 
Lord  had  completed  the  work  of  redemption  by 
his  death  upon  the  cross,  he  rose  victorious  fram 
the  grave,  and  to  those  who  throngh  faith  in  him 
should  become  mcml)ers  of  his  body,  he  became 
*  the  prince  of  life.'  Since  this  event,  however, 
independently  of  its  importance  in  re&pect  to  the 
internal  connection  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  was 
manifestly  a  miraculous  occurrence,  the  credibility 
of  the  narrative  has  been  denied  by  some,  while 
others  who  have  admitted  the  facts  as  recorded 
to  be  beycnd  dispute,  yet  have  attempted  to  show 
that  Christ  was  not  realty  dead ;  but  that,  being 
stunned  and  palsied,  he  wore  for  a  time  the 
appearance  of  death,  and  wait  afterwards  restored 
to  consciousness  by  the  cool  crave  and  the  spices. 

Objections  of  this  nature  do  not  require  notice 
here;  but  a  few  words  upon  the  apparent  discre- 
pancies of  the  Gospel  narratives  will  not  be  mis- 
placed. These  discrepancies  were  early  per- 
ceived; and  various  writers  have  commented  on 
them  with  the  view  of  throwing  uncertainty  and 
doubt  over  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  Gospel 
history.  A  numerous  host  of  theologians,  how- 
ever, rose  to  combat  and  refute  these  objections ; 
among  others  Griesbacb,  who  remarks  that  all 
the  discrepancies  are  triHing,  and  not  of  such 
moment  as  to  render  the  narrative  uncertain  and 
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Mpeeted,  or  to  destroy  or  even  dbniniah  the  tg^ 
dibility  of  the  Evangelists ;  but  rather  serve  to 
show  how  extremely  studious  they  were  of  truth, 
'  and  how  closely  and  even  scrupulously  they  fol- 
lowed their  documents.' 

RESURRECTIOxN  OF  THE  BODY,  Thia 
expression  is  used  to  denote  the  revivification  of 
the  human  body  after  it  has  been  forsaken  by  the 
soul,  or  the  re-onion  of  the  soul  hereafter  to  the 
body  which  it  had  occupied  in  the  present  world. 
Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
respecting  the  extent  to  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  was  known  to  the  ancient  Jews.  In 
the  time  of  Christ,  however,  the  belief  of  this 
doctrine  in  connection  with  a  state  of  future  retri* 
bution,  was  held  by  the  Pharisees  and  the  great 
body  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  was  only  disputed 
by  the  Sadducees. 

But  although  the  doctrine  of  the  reaurrectioD 
was  thus  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  it  might  still  have  been  doubtful  and 
obscure  to  ui^  had  not  Christ  given  to  it  the  san<^ 
tion  of  his  autliority,  and  declared  it  a  constituent 
part  of  his  religion  {e.  g^  Matt,  xxii.;  John  v., 
viii.  xi.). 

The  principal  points  which  can  be  collected 
ftrom  the  New  Testament  on  this  subject  are  the 
following: — I.  The  raising  of  the  dead  is  every 
where  ascribed  to  Christ,  and  is  represented  as 
the  last  work  to  be  undertaken  by  him  for  the 
salvation  of  man  (John  v.  21  ;  xi.  25 ;  I  Cor.xv. 
22,  sq. ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15;  Kev.  i.  18).  2.  All  the 
dead  will  be  raised,  without  respect  to  age,  rank, 
or  character  in  this  world  (John  v.  28,  29  ;  Acts 
xziv.  15;  1  Cor.  xv.  22).  3.  This  event  is  to 
take  place  not  before  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the 
general  judgment  (John  v.  21 ;  vi.  30»  40;  XL 
24 ;  1  Cor.  XV.  22-28;  I  These,  iv.  15  ;  Rev.  xx. 
11).  4.  The  manner  in  which  thia  marvellous 
cbange  shall  be  accomplished  is  necessarily  be- 
yond our  present  comprehension ;  and,  therefore, 
the  Scripture  is  content  to  illustrate  it  by  figura- 
tive representations,  or  by  proving  the  possibility 
and  intelligibility  of  the  leading  ft^cts.  Some  of 
the  figurative  descriptions  occur  in  John  v.; 
Matt,  xxir.;  I  Cor.  xv.  52;  1  These,  iv.  16; 
Phil.  iii.  21.  5.  The  possibilitv  of  a  resurrection 
is  powerfully  argued  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32, 
sq.,  by  comparing  it  with  events  of  common  oc- 
currence in  the  natural  world.  (See  also  ver.  12- 
14,  and  compare  Acts  iv.  2.)  But  althoueh  this 
body  shall  be  so  raised  as  to  preserve  its  identity, 
it  must  yet  undergo  certain  purifying  cbanaes  to 
fit  it  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to  render  it 
capable  of  immortality  (1  Cor.  xv.  35,  sq.), 
so  that  it  shall  become  a  glorified  body  like  that 
of  Christ  (ver.  49;  Rom.  vi.  9;  Phil.  iii.  21); 
and  the  bodies  of  those  whom  the  last  day  finds 
alive,  will  undergo  a  similar  change  without  tast- 
ing death  (1  Cor.  xv.  51,  53;  2  Cor.  v.  4;  1 
Thess.  iv.  15,  no.;  Phil.  iii.  21). 

REU'BEN  {behold  a  son),  eldest  son  of  Jacob 
b^  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  32;  xxxv.  23;  xlvi.  8). 
His  impropir  intercourse  with  Bilhah,  his  father's 
concubine  wife,  was  an  enormity  too  fi'CAt  for 
Jacob  ever  to  forget,  and  he  spoke  of  it  with 
abhorrence  even  on  his  dying  bed  (Gen.  xxxii. 
22 ;  xlix.  4).  For  his  conduct  in  this  matter, 
Jacob,  in  his  last  blessing,  deprived  him  of  the 
pre-eminence  and  double  portion  which  belonged 
to  his  birth-right,  absigolng  the  former  to  Judah, 
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tnd  the  latter  to  Joseph  (Gen.  zliz.  3,  4 ;  comp, 
▼er.  8-10 ;  xlviii.  5).  The  doom,  '  Thou  shaJt 
not  excel/  was  exactly  fulfilled  in  the  destinies  of 
the  tribe  descended  from  Beuben,  which  makes 
DO  fiffare  in  the  Hebrew  history,  and  iiever  pro- 
duced any  eminent  person.  At  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  this  tribe  numbered  46,500  adult  males, 
which  ranked  it  as  the  seventh  in  population  ;  but 
at  the  later  census  before  entering  Canaan,  its 
numbers  had  decreased  to  43,730,  which  rendered 
it  the  ninth  in  population  (Num.  i.  21 ;  xxvi.  5). 
The  Reubenites  received  for  their  inheritance  the 
fine  pasture-land  (the  present  Belka)  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordata,  which  to  a  cattle-breeding  people, 
as  they  were,  must  have  been  very  desirable  (Num. 
xxxii.  1  gq. ;  xxxiv.  14;  Josh.  i.  14;  xv.  17). 
This  lay  south  of  the  territories  of  Gad  (Dent  iii. 
12,  16),  and  north  of  the  river  Amon.  Although 
thus  settled  earlier  than  the  other  tribes,  except- 
ing Gad  and  half  Manasseh,  who  shared  with 
them  the  territory  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  Reu- 
benites willingly  assisted  their  brethren  in  the 
wars  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxii.  27,  29 ;  Josh.  iv. 
12);  after  which  they  returned  to  their  own 
lands  (Josh.  xxii.  15);  and  we  hear  little  more 
of  them  till  the  time  of  Hazael,  king  of  Syria, 
who  ravaged  and  for  a  time  held  possession  of 
their  country  (2  Kings  x.  33).  The  Reubenites, 
and  the  other  tribes  beyond  the  river,  were  natu- 
rally the  first  to  give  way  before  the  invaders  from 
the  East,  and  were  the  first  of  all  the  Israelites 
sent  into  exile  by  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
B.C.  773(1  Chron.v.  26). 

REVELATION,  BOOK  OP.  In  respect  to  the 
authorship  of  this  book,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  writer  styles  himself  John,  but  does  not  call 
himself  an  apostle  (i.  4,  9 ;  xxii.  8;.  Hence  some 
have  attributed  the  book  to  another  John,  usually 
designated  the  presbyter.  But  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  that  this  was  the  case;  while  ou  the 
other  hand  Jnstin  Martyr,  TertuUian,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Origen,  all  ascribe  it  to  the 
Apostle.  We  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  abide  by 
the  ancient  opinion  that  the  book  was  written  by 
the  beloved  disciple.  Ecclesiastical  tradition 
clearly  favours  this  view,  while  the  objections 
from  alleged  internal  evidence,  so  earnestly  urged 
by  recent  German  critics,  do  not  appear  s^- 
ciently  strong  to  overturn  it 

But  the  entire  question  of  authorship  is  more 
curious  than  profitable.  The  book  may  not  have 
been  written  oy  an  apostle,  and  yet  be  equal  in 
authority  to  any  acknowledged  production  of  an 
apostle.  Luke  was  only  an  evangelist ;  and  yet 
his  writing  are  infallibly  true  and  correct  in 
eveiy  particular,  because  they  proceeded  from 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  question  whether  the  Apo- 
calypse was  written  by  an  apostle  or  not,  is  of 
triHing  importance  as  long  as  its  inspiration  is 
maintained.  If  any  imagine  that,  in  attempting 
to  destroy  the  directly  apostolic  authorship,  they 
lessen  the  value  or  disturb  the  canonical  credit  of 
the  book,  th^  are  mistaken. 

The  canonical  authority  of  the  book  has  been 
called  in  question,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  But  the  external  evidence  in  j&vour  of  its 
authenticity  and  genuineness  is  overwhelming, 
while  internal  circumstances  amply  confirm  it. 

The  style,  language,  and  manner  of  the  book 
cannot  be  mistaken.  In  dignity  »nd  sabliniity 
it  is  equal  to  any  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
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if  not  saperior  to  them  all.  The  warietf  and 
force  of  the  images  impress  the  mind  of  every 
reader  with  conceptions  of  a  divine  origin. 
Surely  no  uninspired  man  oould  have  written  in 
such  a  strain. 

There  is  considerable  difficoltj  in  ascertain- 
ing the  time  and  place  at  which  it  was  vritten. 
The  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the  book  was 
written  AJD.  96  or  97,  at  Patmos  or  E^hcsos, 
aAer  Domitian's  death,  t.  e.  under  Nerra.  There 
is  no  definite  external  evidence  on  this  point, 
and,  Judging  from  internal  circumstances,  some 
writers  assign  it  to  the  time  of  Nero,  and  the 
locality  of  Patmos,  a.d.  C7  or  68.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  fixed  upon  this  date. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament,  like  those  <^ 
the  Old,  were  designed  to  promote  the  instraetion 
•of  God's  people  in  all  ages.    They  were  adapted 
to  teach,  exhort,  and  reprove  all  mankind.    The} 
do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  ephemeral  writings 
that  have  long  since  fulfilled  the  purpose  ^r 
which  they  were  originally  composed.      Their 
object  was  not  merely  a  local  or  partial  one.    So 
of  the  Apocalypse.    It  is  suited  to  all.     '  Blessed 
is  he  that  rQadeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words 
of  this  prophecy.'    Bat  this  general  characteristic  ' 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fact  that  it  arose  . 
out  of  specific  circumstances,  and  wasprimarily  , 
meant  to  subserve  a  definite  end.     When  first 
written,  it  was  destined  tff  smt  the  pecaliar  cir-  I 
cumstances  of  the  early  Christians.    The  tiroes  ' 
were  troublous.     Persecalion  had  appeared  in 
various  forms.    The  followers  of  Christ  were 
exposed  to  severe  sufferings  for  conscience  sake. 
Their  enemies  were  fierce  against  them.     Com- 
paratively few  and  feeble,  the  humble  disciples 
of  the  Lamb  seemed  doomed  to  extinction.    But 
the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  was  prompted  to 
present  to  them  such  views  as  were  adapted  to 
encourage  them  to  steadfastness  in  the  fiuth— to 
comfort  them  in  the  midst  of  calamity — and  to 
arm  them  with  resolution  to  endure  all  the  as- 
saults of  their  foes.    Exalted  honours,  glorious 
rewards,  are  set  before  the  Christian  soldier  who 
should  endure  to  the  end.    A  crown  of  victoiy— 
the   approbation  of  the  Redeemer — everlasting 
felicity; — these  are  prepared  for  the  patient  be- 
liever.    In  connection  with  such  representations 
the  final  triumph  of  Christianity  and  the  Mes- 
siah's peacefHil  reign  with  his  saints,  form  topics 
on  which  the  writer  dwells  with  emphatic  earnest- 
ness (See  chap.  i.   1-3 ;  ii.  1 ;   iii.  22 ;  xxii.  6, 
7,  10-17).    The  suffering  Christians  of  primitiTe 
times  may  have  sorrowfully  thought  that  they 
should  never  be  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  their 
bitter  and  bloody  assailants,  the  power  and  policy 
of  the  world  being  leagued  against  them — but 
the  statements  of  the  writer  all  tend  to  the ' 
conclusion  that  truth  should  make  progress  in 
the  earth,  and  the  church,  emerging  out  of  all 
struggles,  wax  strongrer  and  stronger.    If  such  be 
the  primary  and  principal  aim  of  the  book,  it 
follows  that  we  should  not  look  in  it  for  a  history 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.     To  compose  a 
civil  history  did  not  comport  with  the  writer'*  ^ 
object.    The  genius  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  totally  | 
different  from  that  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
It  advances  steadily  and  silently,  independently 
of,  and  frequently  in  opposition  to  them.     Hence 
the  Apocalypse  cannot  contain  a  history  of  the 
world.      It    exhibits  a   history  of  the  church. 
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meeiftUy  of  its  early  straggles  with  the  powers  of 
&rknes8  and  the  malice  of  superstition.  Trials 
impending  over  the  charch,  and  judgments  over 
her  enemies, — these  form  the  burden  of  the  pro- 
phecy. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  contained  in  chaps, 
iv.-xxii.  6,  and  is  almost  entirely  a  series  of  sym- 
bolic representations.  To  this  is  prefixed  a  pro- 
logue (i.-iv).  A  brief  epilogue  is  subjoined 
(xxiL  6-21).  The  prblogue  is  of  considerable 
length,  embracing  separate  epistles  to  the  seven 
churches  in  Asia  Minor,  peculiarljr  fitted  to 
admonish  and  console  amid  the  sufferings  which 
were  impending.  After  the  prologue  or  intro- 
duction, we  come  to  the  body  of  the  work  itself, 
x>mmeucing  with  the  fourth  chapter.  With 
re^rd  to  the  symbolical  predictions  of  which 
this  part  of  the  work  consists,  the  mere  statement 
of  the  various  conflicting  theories  which  have 
been  propounded  would  occupy  a  large  volume. 
We  cannot  therefore  enter  upon  a  subject  so 
extensive,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  refer- 
ring the  reader  to  the  works  in  which  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  prophecies  is  discussed  in  all 
Its  bearings. 

R£'Z£PH,  a  city  which  occurs  among  those 
subdued  by  the  Assyrians  ^2  Kings  xix.  12;  Isa. 
xxxvii  12).  It  is  possibly  the  same  with  the 
Rasapha  which  Abulfeda  places  at  nearly  a  day's 
journey  west  of  the  Euphrates. 

RE'ZIN,  the  last  king  of  Damascene-Syria, 
slain  by  Ti^lath-pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  37;  xvi. 
5-10 ;  Isa.  vii.  1 ;  viii.  4-7)  [Dahascub]. 

BE'ZON  (prince);  an  officer  of  Hadadezer, 
kinjr  of  Zobah,  who  established  the  independence 
of  Damascus,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  the  king- 
dom of  Damascene-Syria,  so  often  mentioned  m 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  kingdoms  (1  Kings  xi. 
23,  24)  [Damascus]. 

KUE'GIUM,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  near 
its  south-western  extremity,  opposite  Messina  in 
Sicily  (Acts  xxviii.  13).  It  is  now  called  Reggio, 
and  is  the  capital  of  Calabria. 

RHODA  (Rose),  a  servant  maid  mentioned  in 
Actsxii.  13. 

RHODES,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  from  the 
remotest  antiquity  as  the  seat  of  commerce,  na- 
vigation, literature,  and  the  arts,  but  now  reduced 
to  a  state  of  abject  poverty  by  the  devastations  of 
war  and  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  its  Turkish 
rulers.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  about  forty- 
four  leagues  in  circumference,  twenty  leagues 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  six  broad. 
It  was  famed  in  ancient  limes,  and  is  still  cele- 
brated, for  its  delightful  climate  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soil.  It  contains  two  cities — ^Rhodes,  the 
capital,  inhabited  chiefly  by.  Turks,  and  a  small 
number  of  Jews;  and  the  ancient  Lindus,  now 
reduced  to  a  hamlet,  peopled  by  Greeks,  who  are 
almost  all  engaged  in  commerce.  Besides  these 
there  are  five  villages  occupied  by  Turks  and  a 
small  number  of  Jews ;  and  five  towns  and  forty- 
one  villages  inhabited  by  Greeks.  The  whole 
population  is  estimated  at  20,000.  The  city  of 
Rhodes  is  famous  for  its  huge  brazen  statue  of 
Apollo,  called  Colossus,  which  stood  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  and  was  so  high  that  ships  passed 
in  full  sail  between  its  legs.  There  is  not  a 
single  Testige  of  this  celebrated  work  of  art  now 
remaining.     St.  Paul  appears  to  have  visited 
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Rhodes  while  on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  a.».  58 
(Acts  xxi.  I). 

The  antiquities  of  Rhodes  reach  no  farther 
back  than  the  residence  of  the  knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem.  The  remains  of  their  fine  old 
fortress,  of  great  size  and  strength,  are  still  to  be 
seen.  In  modem  times  Rhodes  has  been  chiefly 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  last  retreats  of  this  mi- 
litary order,  under  whom  it  obtained  great  cele- 
britv  by  its  heroic  resistance  to  the  Turks ;  but 
in  the  time  of  Solyman  the  Great  a  capitulation 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  island  was  finally  sur- 
rendered to  tile  Turks,  under  whom  it  has  since 
continued. 

RIB'LAH,  a  town  on  the  northern  border  of 
Palestine,  in  the  district  of  Hamath,  through 
which  the  Babylonians,  both  in  their  irruptions 
and  departures,  were  accustomed  to  pass  (Num. 
xxxiv.  1 1 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  33 ;  xxv.  26 ;  Jer. 
xxxix.  5 ;  lii.  10).  This  place  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned but  in  the  Bible. 

RIDDLE,  literally,  *  something  intricate  or 
complicated.'  An  example  of  a  riddle  occurs  in 
Judg.  xiv.  12-19,  where  Samson  proposes  to  the 
thirty  youn^  Philistines  who  attended  his  nup- 
tials, an  enigma,  derived  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  lately  found  a  swarm  of  bees  and 
honey  in  the  skeleton  of  the  lion,  which  he  had 
killed  some  months  before,  when  he  had  come  to 
espouse  his  wife.  This  riddle  or  enigma,  though 
unfair  in  regard  to  those  who  accepted  the  pledge 
to  unravel  it,  because  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
particular  fkct  by  the  knowledge  of  which  alone 
it  could  be  explained  by  them,  nevertheless 
answers  to  the  approved  definition  of  an  enigma, 
as  consisting  of  an  artfUl  and  abstruse  proposition, 
put  in  obscure,  ambiguous,  and  even  contrary 
terms,  in  order  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  others 
in  findiuff'  out  its  meaning. 

RIM'MON,  the  name  of  several  places  in  Pa- 
lestine, probably  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
pomegranate-trees. 

1.  A  city  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  the  south 
of  Palestine  (Josh.  xv.  32 ;  xix.  7 ;  1  Chron.  iv. 
32  ;  Zech.  xiv.  10). 

2.  A  town  on  a  high  conical  chalky  rock  or 
peak,  north-east  of  Gibeah  and  Michmash,  near 
the  desert  (Judg.  xx.  45,  47;  xxi.  13).  The 
Ofumuisticon  places  it  fifteen  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  corresponds  to  the  situation  of  this 
rock,  ^hich  is  still  crowned  by  a  village  bearing 
the  name  of  Rummon. 

3.  A  city  of  Zebulon  (Josh.  xix.  3 ;  I  Chron. 
vi.  62). 

4.  A  station  of  the  Israelites  after  leaving  Sinai 
(Num.  xxxiti.  19). 

RIM'MON,  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  Syrians 
(2  Kings  V.  18).  As  this  name  is  found  nowhere 
but  in  the  Bible,  and  there  only  in  the  present 
text,  nothing  positive  can  be  affirmed  concerning 
the  power  it  symbolized. 

rVpHATH,  a  northern  people  descended  from 
Gomer  (Gen.  x.  3). 

RIZ'PAH  (a  coal) ;  a  concubine  of  Saul,  me- 
morable for  the  touching  example  of  maternal 
affection  which  she  afforded,  in  watching  the 
dead  bodies  of  her  sons,  and  driving  the  birds 
away  from  them,  when  they  had  been  gibbeted  by 
the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  iii.  7  ;  xxi.  8, 10, 11). 

ROSE.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  *  rose '  in 
Sol.  Song  xi.  1,  and  Isa.  xxxt.  1,  is  not  now 
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generall  J  anderitood  to  denote  a  rose,  bnt  pro- 
habiv  a  species  of  narcissus.  But  by  the  Greek 
word  rendered  *ro8c*  in  the  Apocryphal  books 
(Ecolus.  xxiY.  14;  zzzix.  13;  1.  8;  Wisd.xi.  8), 
that  flower  is  generally  allowed  to  be  designated. 
^  The  rose  was  as  highly  esteemed  among  an- 
cient, as  it  is  among  modern  nations,  if  we  may 
jadge  by  the  frequent  references  to  it  in  the  poets 
of  antiquity.  As  we  know  that  it  continues  to  be 
the  favourite  flower  of  dM  Persians,  and  is  much 
oultivated  in  Egypt,  we  mi^ht  expt^ct  more  fre- 
quent mention  of  some  of  its  numerous  species 
and  varieties  in  the  Jewish  writings.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case,  and  probably  arises  from  its 
being  leas  common  in  a  wild  state  in  a  confipara- 
tively  dry  and  warm  climate  like  that  of  Syria. 
It  is,  however,  indigenous  in  some  parts.  Monro, 
as  quoted  in  Kitto's  Phvtical  Hibtory  of  Paletiiftet 
*  found  in  the  valley  oi  Baalbek,  a  creeping  rose 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour  in  Adl  Uoom,  about  the 
end  of  May.  About  .the  same  time,  on  advancing 
towards  lUma  and  Joppa  from  Jerusalem,  the 
hills  are  found  to  he  to  a  considerable  extent 
covered  with  white  and  pink  roses.*  Mariti  found 
the  greatest  quantity  of  roses  in  the  hamlet  of  St. 
John,  in  the  desert  of  the  same  name.  *  In  this 
place  the  rose-plants  form  small   forests  in  the 

Srdens.  The  greatest  part  of  the  roses  reared 
ire  are  brought  to  Jerusalem,  where  mee- water 
is  prepared  from  them,  of  which  the  scent  is  so 
Tory  exquisite,  that  in  every  part  of  Lycia,  and 
also  in  Cyprus,  it  is  in  request  above  all  other 
rase-waters.'  Burckhardt  was  struck  with  the 
number  of  rose-trees  whidi  he  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Boxra  beyond  the  Jordan.  That  the 
rose  was  cultivated  in  Damascus  is  well  known. 
Indeed  one  species  is  named  Rota  Damcucena 
ttnm  being  supposed  to  be  indigenous  there.  *  In 
the  gardens  of  the  city  roses  are  still  much  cul- 
tivated. Monro  says  that  in  8>ze  they  are  inferior 
to  our  damask  rose,  and  less  perfect  m  form;  but 
that  their  odour  and  colour  are  far  more  rich. 
The  only  variety  that  exists  in  Damascus  is  a 
white  rose,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  same 
species,  differing  only  in  colour.' 

IIOE.  The  Arabian  gazelle  is  probably  de- 
noted by  the  Hebrew  word  translated  *  roe'  in 
the  Authorised  Version. 

ROLL.    [Writing.] 

ROMANS^  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  This 
epistle  claims  our  interest  more  than  the  other 
didactic  epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  because  it 
is  more  systematic,  and  because  it  explains  espe- 
cially that  truth  whicn  became  subsequently  the 
principle  of  the  reformation,  viz.,  righteousness 
through  faith. 

At  the  period  when  the  apostle  wrote  the 
Epistie  to  the  Romans,  he  was  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  old.  After  having  spent  two  years 
and  a  half  at  Ephesus,  be  planned  a  journey  to 
Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jerusalem,  and  Rome  (Acts 
xix.  21).  Having  spent  about  three  months  in 
travelling,  he  arrived  at  Corinth,  where  he  re- 
mained three  months  (Acts  xx.  2);  and  during 
this  second  abode  at  Corinth'  he  wrote  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1-3,  and  2  Cor. 
ix.  with  Rom.  xv.  25).  Paul  dispatched  this 
letter  by  a  Corinthian  woman,  who  was  just  then 
travelling  to  Rome  (xvi.  1),  and  sent  greetings 
from  au  inlmbitant  of  Corinth  (xvi.  23 ;  comp« 
I  Cor,  L  14). 
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It  is  probable  that  the  epistle  was  written 
about  the  year  58  or  59.  Toe  eongrpgstioai  of 
Christians  at  Rome  was  formed  at  a  very  early 
period,  but  its  founder  is  unknown.  F^ial  him- 
self mentions  two  distinguished  teachers  at  Rome, 
who  were  converted  earlier  than  himself.  Ac^ 
cording  to  Rom.  i.  8,  the  Roman  eoBgregm^cm 
had  then  attained  considerable  celebrity,  aa  thirir 
faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  worid. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  first 
converted  to  Christianity.  But  at  the  tinae  wben 
this  epistle  was  written  it  appears  that  tbe'^Gentiie 
Christians  in  the  Roman  church  were  thm  more 
numerous  than  the  converted  Jews. 

In  the  intrtxiuction  the  apostie  states  tiiat  fae  ! 
had  long  entertained  the  wish  of  visiting  the  me-  | 
tropolis,  in  order  to  confirm  the  ikia  of  the  l| 
church,  and  to  be  himself  comforted  by  tint  ' ' 
faith.    But  having  hitherto  been  hindered  from 
carrying  his  intention  into  effect,  he  avails  him-    > 
self  of  the  opportunity  afibrded  b^  the  jouniej  of 
Phcebe  to  Rome,  to  send  in  writing  the  som  and 
substance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  which  he  Imd 
been  prevented  from  preaching  in  that  city. 

The  apostle  commences  his  episUe  by  describ- 
ing the  two  great  divisions  of  the  bumaa  race, 
viz.,  those  who  underwent  the  preparatoiT-  spi- 
ritual education  of  the  Jews,  and  those  who  did 
not  undergo  such  a  preparatory  education.    Tt»e 
chief  aim  of  all  nations,  aocordmg  to  him,  should 
be  the  ri^hitouMneu  hrfon  the  face  <f  God,  or  ab-    , 
solute  realization  of  tiie  mond  law.    Aoeording    j 
to  the  apostie,  the  heathen  also  hwe  their  law,  as 
well  religious  as  moral  internal  revelation  (Rom. 
i.  19,  32;  ii.  15).    The  heathen  have,  however, 
not  fulfilled  that  law  which  they  knew,  and  are  in 
this  respect  like  the  Jews,  who  also  disregarded 
their  own  law  (ii.).    Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are 
transgressors,  or  by  the  law  sepmted  from  die 
grace  and  sonship  of  God  (Rom.  ii.  12 ;  iii.  SO) : 
consequently  if  blessedness  could  only  be  obtaine^i 
by  fulfilling  the  demands  of  God,  no  man  ooald 
be  blessed.  God,  however,  has  gratuitouriy^wi 
righteousness  and  blessedness  to  all  who  belier. 
in  Christ  (iii.  21-31);  the  Old  Testament  ab- 
recognises  the  value  of  religious  fhith  (iT.) :  thu: 
we  freely  attain  to  peace  and  sonship  of  God  pre- 
sentiy,  and  have  before  us  still  greater  things,  tiz.. 
the  future  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
(v.  1-1 1).    The  human  race  has  gained  in  Christ 
much  more  than  it  lost  in  Adam  (v.  12, 21).  This  | 
doctrine  by  no  means  encourages  an  (vi.) :  on  the  ' 
contrary,  men  who  are  conscious  of  divine  grace  , 
fulfil  the  hiw  much  more  energetically  than  they  [ 
were  able  to  do  befoiV  having  attained  to  thu 
knowledge,  because  the  law  alone  is  even  apt  to 
sharpen  the  appetite  for  sin,  and  leads  finally  to 
despair  (vii.);    but  now  we  ftilfil  the  law   by 
means  of  that  new  spirit  which  is  given  unto  us. 
and  the  full  development  of  our  salvation  is  still 
before  us  (viii.  1-27).    The  sufferings  of  the  pre- 
sent time  cannot  prevent  this  development,  and 
must  rather  work  for  good  to  them  whom  God 
from  eternity  has  viewed  as  fiuthfui  believers; 
and  nothing  can  separate  such  believers  from  the 
eternal  love  of  God  (viii.  28-39).     It  causes  pain 
to  behold  the  Israelites  themseWes  shut  out  from 
salvation ;  but  they  themselves  are  the  cause  of 
this  seclusion,  because  they  wanted  to  attain  sal- 
vation by  their  own  resources  and  exertions,  by 
their  descent  from  Abraham,  and  by  thdr  fhifil- 
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ment  of  the  law :  thus,  howerer,  the  Jews  hare 
not  obtained  that  salvation  which  God  has  iVeely 
offered  under  the  sole  condition  of  faith  in  Christ 
fix.) ;  the  Jews  hare  not  entered  upon  the  way  of 
mith,  therefore  the  Gentiles  were  preferred,  which 
was  predicted  by  the  prophets.  However,  the 
Jewish  race,  as  such,  has  not  been  rejected ;  some 
of  them  obtain  salvation  by  a  selection  made  not 
according  to  their  works,  but  according  to  the 
grace  of  God.  If  some  of  the  Jews  are  left  to 
their  own  obduracy,  even  their  temporary  fall 
serves  the  plans  of  God,  viz.,  the  vocation  of  the 
Gentiles.  After  the  mass  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
have  entered  in,  the  people  of  Israel  also,  in  their 
collective  capacity,  shall  be  received  into  the 
church  (xi.). 

The  aothenticity  of  this  epistle  has  never  been 
questioned. 

ROME,  the  (kmons  capital  of  the  Western 
World,  and  the  present  residence  of  the  Pope, 
stands  on  the  river  Tiber,  abont  fifteen  miles  from 
its  mouth,  in  the  plain  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Campagna,  in  lat.  41^  54'  N.,  long.  12*"  28'  £. 
The  country  around  the  city  is  not  a  plain,  but  a 
sort  of  undulating  table-land,  crossed  by  hills, 
while  it  sinks  towards  the  south-west  to  the 
marshes  of  Maremma,  which  coast  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  ancient  geography  the  country,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Rome  lay,  was  termed  Latium, 
which,  in  the  earliest  times,  comprised  within  a 
space  of  about  four  geographical  square  miles  the 
country  lying  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Numi- 
oius,  extending  from  the  Alban  Hills  to  the  sea, 
having  for  its  chief  city  Laurentum.  Here,  on 
the  Palatine  Hill,  was  the  city  of  Rome  founded, 
but  it  was  extended,  by  degrees,  so  as  to  take  in 
six  other  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  deep 
valleys  that,  in  early  times,  were  in  part  over- 
flowed with  water,  while  the  hill  sides  were 
covered  with  trees.  The  site  occupied  by  modem 
Rome  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  was 
at  any  period  covered  by  the  ancient  city :  the 
chan^  of  Iticality  being  towards  the  north-west, 
the  eity  has  partially  retired  from  the  celebrated 
hills.  AboDt  two-thirds  of  the  area  within  the 
walls  (tittced  by  Aurelian)  are  now  desolate,  con- 
sisting of  ruins,  gardens,  and  fields,  with  some 
churches,  convents,  and  other  scattered  habita- 
tioos.  Originally  the  city  was  a  square  mile  in 
circumference.  The  ground  on  which  the  mo- 
dem city  is  built  covers  about  one  thousand  acres, 
or  one  mile  and  a  half  square ;  its  walls  form  a 
circuit  of  fifteen  miles,  and  embrace  an  area  of 
three  thousand  acres.  Three  of  the  seven  hills 
are  covered  with  build iflgs,  but  are  only  thinly 
inhabited.  The  greatest  part  of  the  population 
is  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Campas 
Martins.  The  ancient  city,  however,  was  more 
than  treble  the  size  of  the  modern,  for  it  had 
very  extensive  suburbs  beyond  the  walls.  The 
population  in  1836  consisted  of  153,G78,  exclusive 
of  Jews,  who  amount  to  3700. 

The  connection  of  the  Romans  with  Palestine 
caused  Jews  to  settle  at  Rome  in  considerable 
numbers.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, when  the  Jews  were  banished  from  the  city 
by  the  emperor,  for  the  misconduct  of  some  mem- 
bers of  their  body,  not  fewer  than  four  thousand 
enlisted  in  the  Roman  army  which  was  then  sta- 
tioned in  Sardinia.  From  Philo  also  it  appears 
thmt  the  Jews  in  Rome  were  allowed  the  free 
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use  of  their  national  worship,  and  generally  the 
observance  of  their  ancestral  customs.  Then,  as 
now,  the  Jews  lived  in  a  part  of  the  city  appro- 
priated to  themselves,  where  with  a  zeal  for  which 
the  nation  had  been  some  time  distinguished,  they 
applied  themselves  with  success  to  proselytising. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  b€«n  a  reiitless 
colony;  for  when,  after  their  expulsion  under 
Tiberius,  numbers  had  retumed  to  Rome,  they 
were  again  expelled  from  the  city  by  Claudius. 
It  is  pnibable  that  the  Christians,  as  well  as  the 
Jews,  properly  so  called,  were  included  in  thb 
expulsion. 

The  question.  Who  founded  the  church  at 
Itome  ?  is  one  of  some  interest  as  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant.  The  former  assigns  the  honour 
to  Peter,  and  on  this  grounds  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  claims  of  the  papacy.  There  is, 
however,  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
Peter  was  ever  even  so  much  as  within  the  walls 
of  Rome. 

ROOF.    [House.] 

ROOM.    [House."] 

RUBY.  The  word  rendered  *roby'  in  the 
Authorized  Version  (Job  xxviii.  18;  Prov.  iii. 
15;  viii.  11;  xx.  15;  xxxi.  10;  Lam.  iv.  7) 
appears  rather  to  indicate  '  pearls.'  The  raby  is, 
however,  generally  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
the  word  rendered  *  agate '  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  6,  and 
Isa.  liv.  12.  The  Oriental  raby  is  distinguished 
for  its  vivid  red  colour,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
most  valuable  of  precious  stones  next  after  the 
diamond. 

RUE.  The  word  rw  occurs  only  in  Luke  xi. 
42.  '  But  woe  unto  you,  Pharisees !  for  ye  tithe 
mint  and  rue  and  all  manner  of  herbs,  and  pass 
over  judgment,'  &c.  In  the  parallel  passage.  Matt, 
xxiii.  23,  dilU  translated  anise  in  the  English 
Version,  is  mentioned  instead  of  rae.  Both  dill 
and  rae  were  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Eastern 
countries  in  ancient  times  as  they  are  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Rue  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  medi- 
cine, eCen  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 
Pliny  says,  *  Rue  is  an  herbe  as  mediciuable  as 
the  best  That  of  the  garden  hath  a  broader 
leafe,  and  brauncheth  more  than  the  wild,  which 
is  more  hotte,  vehement,  and  rigorous  in  all  opera- 
tions ;  aUso  that  is  it  sowed  usually  in  Februarie, 
when  the  western  wind,  Favonius,  bloweth.'  That 
it  was  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  diet,  and  as  a 
condiment,  is  abundantly  evident  from  Apicins,  as 
noticed  by  Celsius,  and  is  not  more  extraordi- 
nary than  the  fondness  of  some  Eastern  nations 
for  assafoetida  as  u  seasoning  to  food.  That  one 
kind  was  cultivated  by  the  Israelites  is  evident 
from  its  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  articles  of 
which  the  Pharisees  paid  their  tithes,  though  they 
neglected  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Ro- 
seumuller  states  that  in  the  Talmud  the  rue  is 
indeed  mentioned  amongst  kitchen  herbs:  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  there  expressly  stateo,  that 
it  is  tithe  free,  it  being  one  of  those  herbs  which 
are  not  cultivated  in  gardens,  according  to  the 
general  rule  established  in  the  Talnmd. 

RU'PUS.  A  person  of  this  name  was  one  of 
the  sons  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  was  com- 
piled to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ  (Mark  xv.  21): 
i  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Rufus  to 
I  whom  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Romans,  sends  his 
'  greeting  in  the  remarkable  words,  *  Salute  Rufus, 
i  chosen  in  the  Lord,  and  his  mother  and  mine' 
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(Rom.  ztL  13).  He  is  said  to  haTe  been  one  of 
the  w^enty  disciples,  and  ereDtnally  to  haye  had 
ebarge  of  the  church  at  Thebes. 

RUSH.  The  Hebrew  word  gome,  translated 
'  rush '  and  '  bulrush '  in  our  Authorized  Version 
(Job  yiii.  11;  Tsa.  xxxv.  7;  Ezod.  ii.  3;  Isa. 
XTiii.  2")  should  be  rendered  papyruM. 


This  plant  is  now  well  known :  it  belongs  to 
the  tribe  of  tedg^M^  and  is  not  a  rush  or  bulrush, 
as  in  the  Authorized  Version.  It  may  be  seen 
growing  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  even  in 
tubs,  in  the  hothouses  of  this  country,  and  is  de- 
scribed  by  the  ancients  as  growing  in  the  shallow 
parts  of  the  Nile.  The  root  is  fleshy,  thick,  and 
spreading ;  the  stems  triangular,  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  height,  of  which  two  or  so  are  usually  under 
water,  thick  below  but  tapering  towards  the  apex, 
and  destitute  of  leaves ;  those  of  the  base  broad, 
straight,  and  sword-shaped,  but  much  shorter  than 
the  Stem.  Cassiodonis,  as  quoted  by  Carpenter, 
graphically  described  it  as  it  appears  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  *  Ther^  risss  to  the  yiew  this  forest 
without  branches,  tlus  thicket  without  leaves, 
this  harvest  of  the  waters,  this  ornament  of  the 
marshes.' 

The  papyrus  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  as 
a  plant  of  the  waters  of  Egypt.  It  was  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  Egypt  inundated  by  the  Nile, 
in  the  Delta,  especially  iu  the  Sebennytic  nome, 
and  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis,  &c.  By 
some  it  was  thought  peculiar  to  Egypt;  by  others 
it  was  thought  to  be  a  native  also  of  India,  of  the 
Euphrates  near  Babylon,  of  Syria,  and  of  Sicily ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  grow  in 
the  waters  of  hot  countries,  as,  for  instance,  near 
Babylon  or  in  India. 

A  brief  description  of  the  uses  of  this  plant,  as 
given  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  is  thus  summed 
up  by  Parkinson  in  his  Herbal^  p.  1207 :  *The 
plant,  say  the  ancients,  is  sweete,  and  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  before  that  bread  of  corne  was  known 
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vnto  them,  ibr  their  food,  and  in  thtar  time  mm 
chawed,  and  the  sweetnesse  socked  forth,  the  rest 
beinff  spit  out;  the  roote  serveth  them  not  ooily 
for  rewell  to  bume,  but  to  make  many  sorts  of 
vessels  to  use,  for  it  yielded  much  matter  for  the 
purpose.    The  stalke  is  profitable  to  many  oks, 
as  to  make  diips,  and  of  the  barke  to  weave,  and 
make  sailes,  mats,  carpets,  some  kinds    of  gar- 
ments, and  ropes  also.'    The  constroction  of  pa- 
pyrua  boats  is  mentioned  by  Theophnstos ;  and 
rlutarch  says, '  Isis  circomnavigatel  the  marshep 
in  a  papyruB  wherry  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  pieces  of  Osiris's  body.'  From  Heliodoms's  ae> 
count  it  appears  that  the  Ethiopians  made  nse  of 
similar  boats;  for  he  relates  that  the  EthiofMans  , 
pused  in  reed  wherries  over  the  Astaboras ;  and 
he  adds  that  these  reed  wherries  were  swift  sailing, 
being  made  of  a  light  material,  and  not  capable  . 
of  carrying  more  than  two  or  three  men.     Bmce 
relates  that  a  similar  kind  of  boat  was  made  in 
Abyssinia  even  in  his  time,  having  a  keel  of 
acacia  wood,  to  which  the  tMoym  plants,  first 
sewed  together,  are  fastened,  being  gathered  op 
before  and  behind,  and  the  ends  of  ue  plants  thus  - 
tied  together.    RepresenUtious  of  some  Egyptian 
boats  are  given  in  the  Pictorial  Bibie  (ii.  p.  135) ; 
where  the  editor  remarks  that  when  a  boat  is 
described  as  being  of  reeds  or  rushes  or  pappiu 
(as  in  Egypt),  a  covering  of  skin  or  bitomen  is  to 
be  understood.    That  the  papwrus  was  employed 
for  making  paper  is  also  well  known,  and  Wil- 
kinson mentions  that  from  ancient  paper  being 
found  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere,  it  is  evident  that 
this  application  of  it  was  much  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great 

RUTH,  a  Moabitish  woman,  brought,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  into  intimate  relation  with 
the  stock  of  Israel,  and  whose  history  is  given  in 
one  of  the  books  of  the  sacred  canoo  which  bears 
her  name.   The  narrative  that  brings  her  into  the  j 
range  of  inspired  story  is  constructed  with  idyllic  { 
simplicity  and  pathos,  and  forms  a  pleasant  relief 
to  tne  sombre  and  repulsive  shades  of  the  iiictare 
which  the  reader  has  just  been  contemplating  in 
the  Uter  annals  of  the  Judges.    It  is  the  domestic 
history  of  a  family  compelled,  by  the  urgency  of  , 
a  famine,  to  abandon  tne  land  of  Canaan,  and 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  territories  of  Moab.    Eli- 
melech,  the  head  of  the  emigrating  household, 
dies  in  the  land  of  his  sojourn,  where  his  two  { 
surviving  sons  '  took  them  wives  of  the  women  of  > 
Moab ;  the  name  of  the  one  was  Orpah,  and  the 
name  of  the  other  Ruth.'    On  the  death  of  the  j 
sons,  the  widowed  [varent  resolving  to  return  to  • 
her  country  and  kindred,  the  filial  affection  of  | 
the  daugbters-in-law  is  put  to  a  severe  test,  and  ' 
Ruth  determines  at  all  hazards  to  accompany  | 
Naomi.    She  accordingly  arrives  at  Bethlehem 
with  her  mother,  where,  in  the  extremity  of  want,  | 
she  goes  to  glean  after  the  reapers  in  the  harvest- 
field  of  Boaz,  a  wealthy  kinsman  of  her  decessed 
father-in-law,  Elimelech.    Attracted  by  her  sp- 
pearance,  and  informed  of  her  exemplary  condnet 
towards  her  mother-in-law.  Boas  bsMie  her  return 
from  day  to  day,  and  directed  his  servants  to  ^ts 
her  a  courteous  welcome.    An  omen  so  propituns 
could  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  special  encourage^ 
ment»fo  both,  and  Naomi  therefore  counselled 
Ruth  to  seek  an  opportunity  for  intimating  to 
Boaz  the  claim  she  had  upon  him  as  the  nearest 
kinsman  of  her  deceased  husband.  Boaz  received 
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this  intimation  fiiTonrebly,  yet  he  replied  that 
there  wu  another  person  more  nearly  related  to 
the  family  than  himself,  whose  title  must  first  be 
disposed  of.  Without  delay  he  applied  himself 
to  ascertain  whether  the  kinsman  in  question  was 
inclined  to  assert  his  right — a  right  which  ex- 
tended to  a  purchase  of  the  ransom  (at  the  Jubilee) 
Df  Elimelech's  estate.  Finding  him  indisposed  to 
the  measure,  he  obtained  from  him  a  release,  rati- 
fied according  to  the  legal  forms  of  the  time,  and 
then  proceeded  himself  to  redeem  the  patrimony 
of  Elimelech,  and  espoused  the  widow  of  bis  son, 
in  order  '  to  raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon 
his  inheritance.'  From  this  union  sprang  Darid, 
the  illustrious  king  of  Israel,  whose  line  the 
writer  traces  up.  in  conclusion,  through  Boaz,  to 
Phares,  son  of  Judsh. 

Thb  Book  ov  Roth  is  inserted  in  the  Canon, 
according  to  the  English  arrangement,  between 
the  book  of  Judges  and  the  books  of  Samuel,  as  a 
sequel  to  the  former  and  an  introduction  to  the 
Jatter.  The  true  date  and  authorship  of  the 
book  are  alike  unknown,  though  the  current  of 
opinion  is  in  faYonr  of  Samuel  as  the  writer.  Its 
canonical  authority  has  never  been  questioned. 

RYE.  The  word  thus  rendered  {Kuaaemeth') 
m  Exod.  ix.  82;  Isa.  xxriii.  25,  is  translated 
fitches  in  Ezek.  It.  9 ;  but  its  true  meanin|j^  still 
remains  uncertain.    It  was  one  of  the  culuvated 

Sains  both  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria,  and  one  of 
ose  employed  as  an  article  of  diet  It  was  also 
sown  along  with  wheat,  or,  at  least,  its  crop  was 
in  the  same  state  of  forwardness ;  for  we  learn 
fiom  Exod.  ix.  32,  that  in  the  seventh  plague  the 
hail-storm  smote  Uie  barley  which  was  m  the  ear, 
and  the  fiax  which  was  boiled;  but  that  the  wheat 
and  the  husemelh  were  not  smitten,  for  they  were 
not  grown  up.  That  luuumeth  was  cultivated  in 
Palestine  we  learn  from  Isa.  xxviiL  25,  where  it 
is  mentioned  along  with  ketzah  and  cumin,  wheat 
and  barley ;  and  sown,  according  to  some  trans- 
lators, '  on  the  extreme  border  S  the  fields,'  as  a 
kind  of  fence  for  other  kinds  of  com.  This  is 
ooiie  an  Oriental  practice,  and  may  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  flax  and  other  grains  in  India,  at  the 
present  day.  The  rye  is  a  jsrain  of  cold  climates, 
and  is  not  cultivated  even  m  the  south  of  Europe. 
Korte  declares  that  no  rye  grows  in  Egypt ;  and 
Shaw  states  that  rye  is  liule  known  in  Barbary 
and  Eg^pt.  That  the  ku$temeih  was  employed 
for  making  bread  by  the  Hebrews  we  know  from 
Ezek.  iv.  9,  where  the  prophet  is  directed  to '  take 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  beans,  and  lentiles,  and 
millet,  and  kusaemeth,  and  put  them  in  a  vessel, 
and  make  bread  thereof.' 

Though  it  is  very  unlikely  that  kuasemeth  can 
mean  rye,  it  is  no\  easy  to  sav  what  cultivated 
grain  it  denotes.  The  principal  kinds  of  grain,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  are  mentioned  in  the  same  pas- 
sages with  the  kuuemeth,  Celsius  has,  as  usual, 
with  great  labour  and  learning,  collected  together 
the  different  translations  which  have  been  given 
of  this  difficult  word*.  In  the  Arabic  translation 
of  Exod.  ix.  32,  it  is  rendered  julhan,  a  species  of 
pulse.  By  other  Arabian  writers  it  is  considered 
to  mean  peas,  and  also  beans.  Many  translate  it 
vetches,  as  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  Exod. 
ix.  32.  The  majority,  however,  instead  of  a 
legume,  consider  kustemeth  to  indicate  one  of  the 
cereal  gmns,  as  the  rye  or  the  oat,  neither  of 
which  is  it  likely  to  have  been.    Several  eminent 
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authors  consider  that '  spelt '  is  the  grain  referred 
to^  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  this  is  the  true 
meaning.  There  are  two  kinds  of  spelt,  both  of 
which  were  cultivated  and  esteemed  as  food  in 
Egypt  and  Syria.  That  it  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  ancients  is  evident  from  Dioscorides  de- 
scribing it  as  more  nourishing  than  barley,  and 
grateful  in  taste.  The  goodness  of  this  grain  is 
also  implied  from  the  name  of  semen  having  been 
especially  applied  to  it 

Trilicum  Spelta,  or  Sptltj  is  in  many  respects 
so  closely  allied  to  the  common  wheats  as  to  have 
been  thought  by  some  old  authors  to  have  been 
the  original  stock  of  the  cultivated  kinds ;  but  for 
this  there  is  no  foundation,  as  the  kind  cultivated 
for  ages  in  Europe  does  not  differ  from  specimens 
collected  in  a  wild  state.  These  were  found  by  a 
French  botanist,  Michaux,  in  Persia,  on  a  moun- 
tain four  days'  journey  to  the  north  of  Hamadan. 
It  is  cultivated'  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Italy. 
It  is  commonly  sown  in  spring,  and  collected  in- 
July  and  August  Thougn  some  circumstances 
seem  to  point  to  this  species  as  the  kussemeth  of 
Scripture,  the  subiect  is  still  susceptible  of  further 
investigation,  and  can  only  be  finally  determined 
by  first  ascertaining  the  modern  agriculture  of 
eastern  oountries,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
ancient  accounts  of  the  agricixlture  of  Syria  and 

Egypt 


SABBATH.  The  original  word  signifies 
simply  rest,  cessation  from  labour  or  employment 

1  he  term,  however,  became  appropriated  in  a 
specific  religious  sense,  to  signify  the  dedication 
of  a  precise  portion  of  time  to  cessation  from 
worldly  labour,  and  a  peculiar  consecration  by 
virtue  of  which  a  sanctity  was  ascribed  to  the 
portion  of  time  so  set  apart 

Wa$  there  any  Sabbath  before  the  Law  f  This 
is  a  question  of  great  importance;  for  Paley 
distinctly  admits  that,  *  if  Uie  divine  command 
was  actually  delivered  at  the  creation,  it  was 
addressed,  no  doubt,  to  the  whole  human  spe- 
cies alike,  and  continues,  unless  repealed  by  some 
subsequent  revelation,  binding  upon  all  who  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  it'  The  mention  made  of 
the  Sabbath  in  Gen.  ii.  3,  wqpld  seem  to  decide 
this  question  in  the  affirmative.  The  meaning  of 
the  passage  admits  of  no  dispute.  To  sanctify  the 
seventh  day  clearly  means,  to  set  it  apart  for  a 
sacred  use.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  evade 
the  force  of  this  passage  by  assuming  it  to  be  an 
anticipation  of  an  event  which  took  place  upwards 
of  2000  years  afterwards.  That  God  did  not 
then  bless  and  sanctify  the  Sabbath,  but  that  when 
he  did  so,  it  was  for  the  reason  mentioned  in  the 
text  But  this  argument  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  book  of  Genesis  was  not  written  tul 
after  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Sinai.  Of  this 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  and  it  is  in  it- 
self exceedingly  improbable ;  besides  this  inter- 
pretation does  evident  violence  to  the  context 

The  division  of  time  into  periods  of  seven  days 
of  which  mention  is  made  m  the  account  of  the 
deluge,  and  which  is  found  among  all  ancient  na- 
tions, Egyptians,  Arabians,  Greeks,  Romans^  aod 
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cwtm  ftmoDg  the  American  Indians,  flmidiet  s 
strcMig  coofirmatioo  of  the  opinion  that  the  Sab- 
bath is  coeval  with  the  creation.    Bttidet,  there 
is  evidence  that  the  Sabbath  was  known  and  ob- 
.  served  by  the  Israelites  before  the  law  was  de- 
,  livered  on  Mount  Sibai.  This  did  not  ocenr  natil 
the  third  month  after  the  departure  ont  of  Egypt* 
,  wherets  we  are   informed  that  in  the  second 
'  month  the  people  of  th«r  own  accord  gathered 
a  double  portion  of  nuuma  on  the  sixth  day,  be- 
'  caase  the  seventh  day  was  the  Sabbath  (Ezod. 
j  xvi.  22).    This  is  corroborated  by  the  language 
,  of  the  fourth  commandment, '  Bemember  the  Sab-' 
j  bath  day  to  keep  it  holv' — ^a  mode  of  expression 
j  which  is  not  used  in  reference  to  the  Passover  or 
,  an^  other  festival  which  Moses  had  instituted. 
I  It  18  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  its  po- 
I  sition  in  the  midst  of  the  moral  law  distinctly 
I  p^nts  to  its  perpetual  and  universal  oblivion, 
j  while  the  circumstance  that  it  had  a  peculiar  re- 
I  lation  to  the  Israelites  did  not  alter  its  relation  to 
other  nations,  or  take  it  ont  of  die  class  of  laws  to 
which  it  originally  belonged. 

That  the  Sabbath  was  biadiiig  under  the  Mo- 
saic law,  all  are  agreed,  but  some  affirm  that  it  is 
conclusively  proved  by  CoL  ii.  16  that  the  obli- 
gation ceased  when  the  Jewish  economy  was 
abolished.  '  The  truth,  however,'  saith  Bidiop 
'Horsley,  *  is,  that  in  the  apostolical  age,  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  though  it  was  observed  with  great 
reverence,  was  not  called  the  Sabbath-day,  but 
the  Lord's  day;  that  the  separation  of  the 
Christian  church  from  the  Jewish  communion 
might  be  marked  by  the  name  as  well  as  by  the 
day  of  their  weekly  festival ;  and  the  name  of 
the  sabbath-days  was  appropriated  to  the  Satur- 
days and  certain  days  in  the  Jewish  church 
which  were  likewise  called  Sabbaths  in  the  law, 
beoause  they  were  observed  with  no  less  sanctity. 
The  sabbath-days,  therefore,  of  which  St  Paul  in 
this  passage  speaks,  were  not  the  Sundays  of  the 
Christians,  but  the  Saturday  aud  other  sabbaths 
of  the  Jewish  calendar.  The  Jtidaiaing  heretics, 
j  with  whom  St  Paul  was  all  his  life  engaged, 
were  strenuous  advocates  for  the  observance  of 
I  these  Jewish  festivals  in  the  Christian  church ; 
I  and  bis  (St.  Paul's)  admonition  to  the  Colossians 
I  is,  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  een- 
I  sures  of  those  who  reproached  them  for  neglecting 
to  observe  these  sabbaths  with  Jewish  cere- 
monies.' 

The  transfer  of  the  day  on  which  the  Sabbath 
is  observed  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  ia  justified  on  the  ground  that  the 
change  was  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
Apostles.  Some  divines  of  great  authority  are 
of  opinion  that  the  day  Itself  was  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  original  enactment,  which  ordains  not 
necessarily  every  seventh  day,  but  one  day  in 
seven,  as  holy  time.  In  the  primitive  ages  of 
man,  the  creation  of  the  world  was  the  benefhc- 
tion  by  which  God  was  principally  known,  and 
for  which  he  was  chiefly  to  be  worshipped.  The 
Jews,  in  their  religious  assemblies,  had  1o  com- 
memorate other  blessings— the  political  creation 
of  their  nation  out  of  Abraham's  family,  and  their 
j  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage.  Christians 
I  have  to  commemorate,  besides  the  common  bene- 
\  fit  of  the  creation,  the  transcendant  blessing  of 
our  redemption,~our  new  creation  to  the  hope 
n£  everlasting  life,  of  which  our  Lord's  resuneo- 
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tioD  on  die  int  day  of  the  week 
pledge  and  evidence.  Thoa  in  the 
ages,  the  Sabbath  aoqmred  new 
manifestations  of  the  divine  mercy ;  suid  these 
new  ends  justify  eorresponding  alteratioos  of  the 
original  institution.  Horsley,  and  tkoms  who 
agree  with  him,  allege,  that  upon  oar  Loni's 
resurrection,  the  Sabbath  was  transfesred  in  ne- 
nuH-y'  of  that  event,  the  great  foundation  of  the 
Chnstian's  hope,  from  die  last  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  *  The  alteratioa  seems  to  hare  been 
made  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostlea,  and  to 
have  taken  pUfee  the  very  day  in  which  our  Lord 
arose ;  for  on  that  day  the  Apostles  were  asseai- 
bled ;  and  on  that  day  sevennight  they  were  as- 
sembled again.  The  cdebration  of  tbese  two 
first  Sundays  was  honoured  by  oar  Lord's  pre- 
senoe.  It  was,  perhaps,  to  set  a  mark  of  distmo- 
tion  upon  this  day  in  partienlar,  that  the  inter- 
vening week  passed  off,  as  it  would  ceem,  with- 
out any  repetition  of  his  first  visit  to  the  deven 
Apostles.  Prom  that  time,  the  Sunday  was  die 
constant  Sabbath  of  the  primitive  chnrch.  The 
Christian,  therefore,  who  devoutlv  sanctifies  one 
day  in  seven,  although  it  be  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  not  the  last,  as  was  originally  ordained, 
may  rest  assured,  that  he  fully  satisfies  the  spirit 
of  the  ordinance'  (Horsley,  L  334,  335 ;  compare 
Holden's  ChrUtian  Sabbatk,  pp.  286,  287> 

In  justification  of  the  change,  it  has  also  been 
well  remarked,  that  the  same  portion  of  tine 
which  constituted  the  seventh  day  from  the  crea- 
tion oonld  not  be  simultaneously  observed  in  all 
parts  of  the  eardi,  and  that  it  is  not  therefore  pro- 
t)able  that  the  original  institution  expressed  more 
than  one  day  in  seren — a  seventh  day  of  rest  after  ] 
six  days  of  toil,  from  whatever  point  the  enume- 
ration might  set  out  or  the  weekly  cycle  begin.  If 
more  had  been  intended,  it  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  establish  a  rule  for  the  reckoning  of  dajs 
themselves,  which  has  been  different  in  different 
nations ;  some  reckoning  from  evening  to  evening, 
as  the  Jews  do  now ;  oiSen  from  midnight  to  mid- 
night, &C.  Even  if  this  point  were  determined, 
the  difference  of  time  produced  by  difference  of 
latitude  and  lonffitude  would  again  throw  the 
whole  into  disorder ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
a  law  intended  to  be  universal  would  be  fettered 
with  that  circumstantial  exactness  which  would 
render  difficult  and  sometimes  doubtful  astrono- 
mical calculations  neoessaiy  in  order  to  its  being 
obeyed  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  lav- 
giver. 

SABBATH-DAY'S  JOURNEY  (Ads  i.  12), 
the  distance  which  the  Jews  were  permitted  to 
journey  from  and  return  to  t)ieir  places  of  resi- 
dence upon  the  Sabbath-day  (Exod.  xvi.  S9). 
There  is  some  diversity  of  sentiment  with  respect 
to  the  precise  distance  indicated.  But  taking  all 
circumstances  into  account,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  ordiuary  Sabbath-day's  journey  was  a  some- 
what loosely  determined  distance,  seldom  more 
than  the  whole  and  seldom  less  than  three-qoa^ ' 
ters  of  a  geographical  mile.  i 

SABBATIC  YEAR.    JJobilbe.]  i 

SABiEANS.    [Sbbba] 

SACKCLOTH.    The  saek^oth  mendooed  in 
Scripture  was,  as  it  is  still  in  the  East,  a  coarse  , 
black  cloth,  commonly  made  of  hair  (Rev.  vi.  12),  I 
and  was  used  for  strainina  lioaids,  for  sacks,  and 
for  mourning  garments.    In  Ut»  latter  caw  it  wit 
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worn  instetd  of  the  ordinary  raiment,  or  bomid 
open  the  loing^  or  spread  under  the  mourner  on 
the  groaud  ^Gen.  xxzyii.  84;  1  Kincf  xxiii.  2; 
Isa.  iTiii.  5;  Jcel  i-  8;  Jon.  iii.  5)  (Mourninoj. 
Such  garments  were  also  worn  by  prophets,  and 
hv  ascetics  generally  (Isa.  xx.  2;  Zech.  tiL  4; 
com^  2  Kings  i.  8 ;  Matt.  t.  4). 

SACRIFICES.  The  sacrifices  and  other  offiei^ 
ings  required  by  the  Hebrew  ritnal  ha^ebeen 
ennmerat<*d  nnder  Offering  ;  and  in  this  place 
it  is  only  veqoisite  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  great  and  much  controverted  questions — 
Whether  sacrifioe  was  in  its  origitf  a  hnman  in- 
▼eiitioc,  or  a  divine  institution ;  and  whether  any 
of  the  sacrifices  before  the  law,  or  under  the  law, 
were  saerifioes  or  expiation. 

From  the  universality  of  sacrifice,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  rite  arose  either  from  a  common  source, 
vr  from  a  common  sentiment  among  nations 
widely  dispersed,  and  very  difierently  constimted. 
Rememberinff  that  Noah,  the  common  ancestor 
9f  the  postdiluvian  nations,  ofiered  sacrifice,  we 
are  enabled  to  trace  back  the  custom  through  all 
nations  to  him;  and  he  doubtless  derived  it 
through  the  antediluvian  fhthers,  from  the  sacri- 
fices which  the  first  men  celebrated,  of  which  we 
have  an  example  in  that  of  Abel,  The  question 
concerning  the  divine  or  human  origin  of  saeri- 
fices,  therefore,  centres  upon  the  conelusioos 
which  we  may  be  able  to  draw  from  the  dream- 
stances  and  preliminaries  of  that  transaction. 
Abel  brooffht  for  sacrifice  one  of  the  lambs  of 
his  flock,  for  he  was  a  shepherd ;  and  with  his 
offerin(^  God  was  well  pleased :  Cain  brought  of 
the  fruits  of  the  ground,  for  he  was  a  husband- 
man ;  and  with  his  ofilTing  God  was  not  well 
pleased.  We  are  told  by  the  Apostle  (Ueb.  xi. 
4)  that  it  was  <  by  fiiith  that  Abel  ofiered  a  more 
acceptable  sacrifilce  than  Cain/  which  presupposea 
a  divine  revelation :  otherwise  we  cannot  see  how 
faith  could  have  been  exercised,  or  to  what  object 
it  could  be  directed. 

That  this  was  not  the  first  sacrifice  is  held  by 
many  to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  *  unto  Adam 
and  his  wi&  the  Lord  made  coats  of  skin,  and 
clothed  them'  (Gen.  iii.  21) ;  for,  it  is  urged,  that 
as  animal  food  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
before  the  deluge,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
whence  these  skins  came,  probably  before  any 
animal  had  died  natnrallv,  unless  from  beasts 
ofiered  in  sacrifice.  And  if  the  first  sacrifices  had 
been  offered  by  Adtm,  the  arguments  for  the  di- 
vine institution  of  the  rite  are  of  the  greater  force, 
seeing  that  it  was  less  likely  to  occur  sponta- 
neously to  Adam  than  to  Abel,  who  was  a  keeper 
of  sheep.  Further,  if  the  command  was  given  to 
Adam,  and  his  sons  had  been  trained  in  observ- 
ance of  the  rite,  we  can  the  better  understand  the 
merit  of  AbeU  and  the  demerit  of  Cain,  withodt 
further  explanation.  Apart  from  any  considera- 
tions arising  out  of  the  skin-vcstnres  of  Adam 
and  his  wife,  it  would  seem  that  if  sacrifice  was 
a  divine  institution,  and,  especially,  if  the  rite 
bore  a  piacular  significance,  it  would  have  been 
at  once  prescribed  to  Adam,  after  sin  had  entered 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  not  have  been 
postponed  till  his  sons  has  reached  manhood. 

Among  the  considerations  urged  in  support  of 
the  opinion,  that  sacrifice  must  haw  originated  in 
a  divine  command,  it  has  been  suggested  as  ex- 
oaedingly   donbtiiil,  whether,  independently  of 
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inch  a  eommand,  and  as  distingnished  from  ve- 
getable oblations,  animal  sacrifioe,  which  involves 
the  practice  of  slaughtering  and  burning  an  inno- 
cent victim,  could  ever,  under  any  aspect,  have 
been  adopted  as  a  rite  likely  to  gain  the  favour  of 
God.  Our  own  oourse  of  scriptural  education  pre- 
vents us,  perhaps,  fhom  being  competent  judges 
on  this  point:  but  we  have  me^ns  of  judging  how 
so  singular  a  rite  must  strike  the  minds  of  think- 
ing men,  not  in  the  same  degree  prepossessed  by 
early  associations.  The  ancient  Greek  masters 
of  thought  not  unfrequentlv  expressed  their  asto- 
nishment how,  and  upon  what  rational  principles, 
so  strange  an  institution  as  that  of  animal  sacri- 
fice could  ever  have  originated  ;  for  as  to  the  no- 
tion of  its  being  pleating  to  the  Deity,  such  a 
thing  struck  them  as  a  manifest  impossibility. 

A  strong  moral  argument  in  Atvonr  of  the  di- 
vine institution  of  sacrifice,  somewhat  feebly  put 
by  Hallet  {Commeat.  on  Heb.  xi.  4,  cited  by  Ma- 
pee.  Oh  the.  Aionem€nt\  has  been  reproduced  with 
mcreased  force  b^  Faber  (  Prim.  Sacrifice,  p.  1 83). 
It  amounts  to  this : — 

Sacrifice,  when  uncommanded  by  God,  is  a 
mere  act  of  gratuitous  superstition.  Whence,  on 
the  principle  of  St.  Paul's  reprobation  of  what  he 
denominates  will-worship,  it  is  neither  acceptable 
nor  pleasing  to  God. 

But  sacrifice,  duribg  the  patriarchal  ages,  was 
accepted  by  God,  and  was  plainly  honoured  with 
his  approbation. 

Therefore  sacrifice,  during  the  patriardia]  age, 
could  not  have  been  an  act  of  superstition  uncom- 
manded by  God. 

If,  then,  such  was  the  character  of  primitive  ' 
sacrifice :  that  is  to  say,  if  primitive  sacrifice  was  j 
nd  a  mere  act  of  gratuitous  superstition  uncom- 
manded by  God, — it  most,  in  that  esse,  indu- 
bitably  have  been  a  divine,  and  not  a  human  in- 
stitution. 

If  it  be  held  that  any  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  I 
were   expiatory  or  piacular,   the  argument  fori 
their  divine  ongin  is  strengthened ;  as  it  is  hard  ; 
to  conceive  the  combination  of  ideas  under  which 
the  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice  oould  be  worked  | 
out  by  the  hnman  minu.  The  doctrine  of  an  atone- 
ment by  animal  sacrifice  cannot  be  deduced  from 
the  light  of  nature,  or  from  the  principlea  of  reason. 
If,  therefore,  the  idea  existed,  it  must  either  have 
arisen  in  the  fertile  soil  of  a  guessing  superstition, 
or  have  been  divinely  appointed.    Now  we  know 
that  Grod  cannot  approve  of  unwarranted  and 
presumptuous  superstition:  if  therefore  he  can  be 
shown  to  have  received  with  approbation  a  spe- 
cies of  sacrifice  undiscoverable  by  the  li^ht  of 
nature,  or  from  the  principles  of  reason,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  most  have  been  of  his  own  institu- 
tion. 

That  piacular  sacrifices  existed  under  the  law 
of  Moees  can  scarcely  admit  of  denial.  But  the 
question,  of  the  existence  of  expiatory  sacrifice 
before  the  law,  is  more  difficult,  and  is  denied  by 
many,  who  believe  ^hat  it  was  revealed  under 
the  law.  The  ar^ments  already  stated  in  favour 
of  the  divine  institution *of  primitive  sacrifice,  go 
equally  to  support  the  existence  of  piacular  sacri- 
fioe ;  the  idea  of  which  seems  more  ur^ntly  to 
have  required  a  divine  intimation.  Besides,  ex- 
piatory sacrifice  is  fouud  to  have  existed  amoiiff 
all  nations,  in  conjunction  with  eucharistic  ana 
impelratory  sacrifices ;  and  it  lies  at  the  root  of 
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the  Drineiple  on  which  human  saerifioes  were  of* 
ferea  among  the  ancient  nations.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  difflcnit  to  believe  bnt  that  the  idea 
was  derived,  along  with  animal  sacrifice  itself, 
from  the  practice  of  Noah,  and  preserved  among 
Iris  various  descendants.  This  argument,  ii  valid, 
would  show  the  primitive  origin  of  piicular  sacri- 
fice. Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  which  Noah  transmitted  to  the  post- 
diluvian world,  was  the  same  that  he  had  derived 
from  his  pious  ancestors,  and  the  same  that  was 
evinced  by  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  to  which  we 
are,  hy  the  course  of  the  argument,  again  brought 
back.  Now  if  that  sacrifice  was  expiatory,  we 
have  reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  divinely 
commanded  :  and  the  supposition  that  it  was  both 
expiatory  and  divmely  commanded,  makes  the 
whole  histor^r  fu  more  clear  and  consistent  than 
any  other  which  has  been  or  can  be  offered.  It 
amounts  then  to  this— that  Cain,  by  bringing 
an  eucharistic  offering,  when  his  brother  brought 
one  which  was  expiatory,  denied  virtually  that 
his  sins  deserved  death,  or  that  he  needed  the 
blood  of  atonement 

These  are  the  principal  considerations  which 
seem  suitable  to  this  place,  on  a  subject  to  the 
complete  investigation  of  which  many  large  vo- 
lumes have  been  devoted. 

SACRIFICE,  HUMAN.  The  offering  of 
human  life,  as  the  most  precious  thing  on  earth, 
came  in  process  of  time  to  be  practised  in  most 
countries  of  the  world.  All  histories  and  tra- 
ditions darken  our  idea  of  the  earlier  ages  with 
human  sacrifices.  But  the  period  when  such 
prevailed  was  not  the  earliest  in  time,  though 
probably  the  earliest  in  civilization.  The  prac- 
tice was  both  a  result  and  a  token  of  barbarism 
more  or  less  gross.  In  this,  too,  the  dearest  object 
was  primitively  selected.  Human  life  is  the 
most  precious  thing  on  earth,  and  of  this  most 
precious  possession  the  most  precious  portion  is 
the  life  of  one's  child.  Children  therefore  were 
offered  in  fire  to  the  false  divinities,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  world  with  less  regard  to  the  claims 
of  natural  affection  than  in  the  land  where,  at  a 
later  period,  the  oulv  true  God  had  his  peculiar 
worship  and  highest  honours. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  a  striking  fact 
that  the  Hebrew  religion,  even  in  its  most  rudi- 
mental  condition,  should  be  free  from  the  conta- 
mination of  human  sacrifices.  The  case  of  Isaac 
and  that  of  Jephthah's  daughter  cannot  impair 
the  general  trutn,  that  the  o&ring  of  human  be- 
ings is  neither  enjoined,  allowed,  nor  practised  in 
tlie  Biblical  records.  On  the  contrary,  such  an 
offering  is  strictly  prohibited  by  Moses,  as  ad- 
verse to  the  will  of  God,  and  an  abomination  of 
the  heathen.  *  Thou  shalt  not  let  anv  of  thy  seed 
pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch :  defile  not  your- 
selves with  any  of  these  things '  (Lev.  xviii.  21 ; 
see  also  ch.  xx.  2 ;  Deut.  xii.  31 ;  Ps.  cvi.  .37 ; 
Isa.  Ixvi.  3 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  37).  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  urge  this  fiict  as  not  least  considerable  among 
many  proofs  not  only  of  the  superior  character, 
but  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Hebrew  worship. 

SAIKDUCEES:  one  of  the  three  sects  of 
Jewish  philosophers,  of  which  the  Pharisees  and 
the  Essenes  were  the  others,  who  had  reached 
their  highest  state  of  prosperity  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Chnstian  era. 

The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Saddooees  nata- 
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sect  came  into  existence  histarj 
does  not  define.  There  can  be  no  douM,  liov- 
ever,  that  they  were  posterior  to  the  Pharise«:«. 
And  although  so  soon  as  the  Pharisaic  elexnenrs 
began  to  become  excessive,  there  existMsd  is  [ 
Judaism  itself  a  sufficient  source  for  SaddaceeisoL, 
yet,  as  a  fiict,  we  ha%'e  no  doubt  that  GreciaD 
philosophy  lent  its  aid  to  the  devel<ipment  cf 
Sadduceeism.  Whence  we  are  referred  Ibr  the 
rise  of  the  latter  to  the  period  when  the  oonqnests 
and  the  kingdoms  which  ensned  from  tbe  expe- 
dition of  Alexander  had  diffused  a  very  largv 
portion  of  Grecian  civilization  over  the  soil  of 
the  East,  and  especially  over  Western  Asia. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  ad-  . 
vanced,  the  Sadducees  stood  in  direct  opposxtioo 
to  the  Pharisees.    So  they  are  described  by  Jose-  \ 
phus,  and  so  they  appear  in  the  New  Testament.  , 
Hostile,  however,  as  these  two  sects  were,  they  ' 
united  for  the  common  purpose  of  opposing  oar  , 
Lord  (Matt.  iii.  7 ;  xvi.  1,  6,  1 1,  sq. ;  xxii.  23,  i 
34 ;  Acts  iv.  1 ;  v.  17).   In  opposing  the  Pharisee^ 
the  Sadducees  were  led  to  impeach  the  principal 
doctrines,  and  so  to  deny  all  the  *  traditions  of  [ 
the  elders,'  holding  that  the  law  alone  was  tbe 
written  source  of  religious  truth.    By  more  than 
one  consideradon,  however,  it  might  be  shown 
that  they  are  in  error  who  so  understand  the  fact 
now  stated,  as  if  the  Sadducees  received  no  other    ' 
parts  of  the  Jewish  canon  than  the  Pentateuch  ; 
for  in  truth  thev  appear  to  have  held  the  common 
opinion  regarding  the  sacred  books.    The  Sad-  , 
docees  taught  that  the  soul  of  man  perished  ', 
together  with  his  body,  and  that  of  coarse  there 
was  neither  reward  nor  punishment  after  death 
(Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud,  li.  8.  14 ;  oomp.  Matt, 
xxii.  23).    Indeed  they  appear  to  have  disowned 
the  moral  philosophy  which  obtrudes  the  idea  of 
recompense. 

They  held  that  the  Scriptures  did  not  contain 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.    They  were  thus 
naturally  led  also  to  deny  the  eidstence  of  angels 
and  spirits  (Acts  xxiii.  8).     They  taught  the 
absolute  freedom  of  the  human  mmd,  and  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  while  *  the  Pharisees  ascribe 
all  to  tkte  and  to  God,  the  Sadducees  take  away 
fate  entirely,  and  suppose  that  God  is  not  con- 
cerned in  our  doing  or  not  doing  evil ;  and  they  ' 
say  that  to  act  what  is  good  or  what  is  evil  is  ' 
in  man*s  own  choice ;  and  that  all  things  depend  | 
on  our  own  selves.*    An  inference  injurious  to  ' 
them  has  been  deduced  fh>m  this  position,  as  if 
the^  denied  divine  providence  altogether ;   bat  • 
their  reception  of  the  canonical  boolu,  and  their 
known  observance  of  the  usa^  for  divine  wor- 
ship therein  prescribed,  are  incompatible  with 
such  a  denial. 

As  miffht  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  Adr 
system,  their  doctrines  held  sway  over  bat  com- 
paratively few  persons,  and  those  mostly  men 
distinguished  by  wealth  or  station.  What  Jose- 
phus says  of  the  repulsiveness  of  their  manners 
18  in  keeping  with  their  general  principles.  A 
sceptical  materialism  is  generally  accompanied 
by  an  undue  share  of  self-confidence  and  self- 
esteem,  which  are  among  the  least  sociable  of  i 
human  qualities. 

The  Sadducees,  equally  with  the  Pharisees, 
were  not  only  a  religious  but  a  political  par^ 
Indeed  as  long  as  the  Mosaic  poli^  retained  an 
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influence,  social  policy  oonid  not  be  sundered 
from  religion  ;  for  religion  was  everything.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Sadducees  formed  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  parliament,  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  xxiii. 
6),  and  sometimes  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  supreme 
power  in  the  high-priesthood.  Their  possession 
of  power,  however,  seems  to  have  been  owing 
mainly  to  their  individual  personal  influence,  as 
men  of  superior  minds  or  eminent  position,  since 
the  general  current  of  favour  ran  adversely  to 
them,  and  their  enemies,  the  Pharisees,  spared 
no  means  to  keep  them  and  their  opinions  in  the 
background. 

SAFFRON  occurs  only  once  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, viz.  in  Cant  iv.  14,  where  it  is  mentioned 
along  with  several  fragrant  and  stimulant  sub- 
stances, such  as  spikenard,  calamus,  and  cinna- 
mon, trees  of  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  aloes; 
we  may,  therefore,  suppose  that  it  was  some 
substance  possessed  of  similar  properties.  Saffron 
has  from  the  earliest  times  been  cultivated 
in  Asiatic  countries,  as  it  still  is  in  Persia 
and  Cashmere.  Dioscorides  describes  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  it,  and  Pliny  states  that  the 
benches  of  the  public  theatres  were  strewed  with 
saffron:  indeed  *the  ancients  frequently  made 
use  of  this  flower  in  perfumes.  Not  only  saloons, 
theatres,  and  places  which  were  to  be  filled  with 
a  pleasant  fragrance  were  strewed  with  this  sub- 
stance, but  all  sorts  of  vinous  tinctures  retaining 
the  scent  were  made  of  it,  and  this  costly  perfume 
was  poured  into  small  fountains,  which  diffused 
the  odour  that  was  so  highly  esteemed.  Even 
fruit  and  comfitures  placed  before  guests  and  the 
ornaments  of  the  rooms  were  spread  over  with  it. 
It  was  used'  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  modern 
pot-pourri.'  In  the  present  day  ti  very  high 
price  is  given  in  India  for  saffron  imported  from 
Cashmere ;  native  dishes  are  often  coloured  and 
flavoured  with  it,  and  it  is  in  high  esteem  as  a 
stimulant  medicine. 

The  name  saffron^  as  usually  applied,  does  not 
denote  the  whole  plant,  nor  even  the  whole  flower 
of  crocus  8cUivn»i  but  only  the  stigmas,  with  part 
of  the  style*  which,  being  plucked  out,  are  care^ 
fully  dried.  These,  when  prepared,  are  dry, 
narrow,  thread-like,  and  twisted  together,  of  an 
orange-yellow  colour,  having  a  peculiar  aromatic 
and  penetrating  odour,  with  a  bitterish  and  some- 
what aromatic  taste,  tinging  the  mouth  and 
saliva  of  a  yellow  colour.  &)metiroes  the  stig- 
mas are  prepared  by  bein^  submitted  to  pressure, 
and  thus  made  into  what  is  called  cake  saffron,  a 
form  in  which  it  b  still  imported  from  Persia 
into  India.  Hay  saffron  is  obtained  in  this 
country  chiefly  from  France  and  Spain,  though 
it  is  also  sometimes  prepared  from  the  native 
crocus  cultivated  for  this  purpose.  Saffron  was 
formerly  highly  esteemed  as  a  stimulant  medi- 
cine, and  still  enjoys  high  repute  in  Eastern 
countries,  both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  con- 
diment 

SA'LAH  (a  shooi\  a  son  or  grandson  of  Ar- 
phazad  (Gen.  z.  24 ;  xi.  13 ;  Luke  iii.  3.V). 

S.^I^AMIS,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Cyprus, 
on  tht  south-east  coast  of  the  island  (Acts  xiii.  5). 
it  was  afterwards  called  Constantia,  and  in  still 
later  times  Famagusta  f  CtprusI. 

SALA'THIEL.    [Shealtiel.] 

SA'LEM  (peace),  the  original  name  of  Jeru- 
salem (Gen.  xiv.  18 ;  Heb.  vii.  I,  2)»  and  which 
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continued  to  be  used  poetically  in  later  times  (Ps. 
Ixxvi.  2)  rJERnsALEu]. 

SA'LIM,  a  place  near  ^non,  where  John  bap- 
tized (John  ill.  23).  Nothing  is  known  of  this 
site. 

SAL'MON  (clothed),  the  father  of  Boaz  (Ruth 
iv.  21 ;  Matt  i.  4,  5 ;  Luke  iii.  32). 

SALMO'NE,  a  promontory  forming  the  eastr 
em  extremity  of  the  island  of  Crete  (Acts 
xxvii.  7). 

SALO'ME,  a  woman  of  Galilee,  who  accom 
panied  Jesus  in  some  of  his  jounieys,  and  minis- 
tered unto  him ;  and  was  one  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed his  crucifixion  and  resurrection  (Mark  xv. 
40 ;  xvi.  1).  It  is  gathered  by  comparing  these 
texts  with  Matt  xxvii.  56,  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  Zebedee,  and  mother  of  the  apostles  James 
and  John. 

SALOME  was  also  the  name  (though  not 
given  in  Scripture)  of  that  daughter  of  Herodias, 
whose  dancinff  before  her  uncle  and  father-in- 
law,  Herod  Antipes,  was  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  decapitation  of  John  the  Baptist  [Ha- 
BODiAN  Family;  John  the  Baptist]. 

SALT  was  procured  by  the  Hebrews  from 
two  sources :  first,  from  rock-salt,  obtained  from 
hills  of  salt  which  lie  about  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea;  and  secondly,  from 
the  waters  of  that  sea,  which,  overflowing  the 
banks  yearly,  and  being  exhaled  by  the  sun  and 
'the  heat,  left  behind  a  deposit  of  salt  both  abund- 
ant and  good. 

From  Job  yL  6  it  is  clear  that  salt  was  used 
as  a  condiment  with  food.  Salt  was  also  mixed 
with  fodder  for  cattle  (Isa.  xxx.  24).  As  offer- 
ings, viewed  on  their  earthly  side,  were  a  pre- 
sentation to  God  of  what  man  found  good  and 
pleasant  for  food,  so  all  meat-offerings  were  re- 
quired to  be  seasoned  with  salt  (I^v.  ii.  13). 
Salt  therefore,  became  of  great  importance  to 
Hebrew  worshippers;  it  was  sold  accordingly 
in  the  temple  market,  and  a  large  quantity  was 
kept  in  the  Temple  itself,  in  a  chamber  appro- 
p  iated  to  the  purpose.  The  incense,  *■  perfame,' 
was  also  to  have  salt  as  an  ingredient  (Exod. 
xxx.  36;  marginal  reading  *  salted'),  where- it 
appt-ars  to  have  been  symbolical,  as  well  of  the 
divine  goodness  as  of  man's  gratitude,  on  the 
principle  that  of  every  bounty  vouchsafed  of 
God,  it  became  man  to  make  an  acknowledgment 
in  kind. 

As  salt  thus  entered  into  man's  food,  so,  to'eat 
salt  with  any  one,  was  to  partake  of  his  fare,  to' 
share  his  hospitality ;  and  hence,  by  implication, 
to  enjoy  his  nvour,  or  to  be  in  his  confidence. 
Hence,  also,  salt  became  an  emblem  ol  fidelity 
and  of  intimate  friendship.  At  the  present  hour 
the  Arabs  repird  as  their  friend  him  wbo  has 
eaten  salt  with. them,  that  is,  has  partaken  of 
their  hospitali^.  The  domestic  sanctity  which 
thus  attached  itself  to  salt  was  much  enhanced 
in  infiuence  by  its  religious  applications,  so  that 
it  became  symbolical  of  the  most  sacred  and 
bindinff  of  obligations.  Accordingly  *  a  covenant 
of  salt 'was  accounted  a  yery  solemn  bond  (Num. 
xyiit.  19;  S  Chron.  xiiL  5;  Lev.  ii.  15):  a  sig- 
nification to  which  force  would  be  given  by  t£e 
preservative  quality  of  salt 

But  salt  if  used  too  abundantly,  is  destructiTe 
of  vegetation  and  causes  a  desert  Hence  arose 
another  class  of  figurative  applications.  Destroyed 
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cities  were  sown  with  salt  to  intimate  that  they 
were  devoted  to  perpetual  desolation  (Judg.  ix. 
45) ;  salt  became  a  symbol  of  barrenness  (Dent, 
xxix.  23;  Zeph.  ii.  9);  and  *  a  salt  land'  (Jer. 
xvii.  6)  signifies  a  sterile  a^d  unproductive  dis- 
trict (Job  xxxix.  6). 

We  have  reserved  to  the  end  reference  to  a  sin- 
^lar  usage  among  the  Israelites,  namely,  wash- 
ing new-born  infants  in  salt  water ;  which  was 
regarded  as  so  essential  that  those  could  have 
hardly  any  other  than  an  ill  fate  who  were  de- 
prived of  the  rite  (Ezek.  xvi.  4).  The  practice 
I  obviously  arose  from  a  regard  to  the  preserving, 
'  the  domestic,  the  moral,  and  the  religious  uses  to 
which  salt  was  applied,  and  of  which  it  became 
the  emblem. 

SALUTATION.  The  forms  of  salutation  that 
prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  so  far  as  can  be 
collected  from  Scripture,  are  the  following : — 

1.  *  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord,*  or  equivalent 
phrases. 

2.  *  The  Lord  be  with  thee.* 

S,  *  Peace  be  unto  thee,  or  *  vpon  thee,*  or  *  with 
thee,*  In  countries  often  ravaged,  and  among 
people  often  ruined  by  war,  *  peace  *  implied  every 
blessing  of  life;  and  this  phrase  had  therefore 
the  force  of  *  Prosperous  be  thou.'  This  was  the 
commonest  of  all  salutations  (Judg.  xix.  20; 
Ruth  it  4 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  9 ;  Pft. 
cxxix.  8). 

4.  *  Live^  my  lordj  was  a  common  salutation 
among  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  also  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews,  but  was  by  them  onlv  addressed  to 
their  kings  in  the  extended  form  of  *  Let  the  king 
live  for  ever!'  (I  Kings  i.  31);  which  was  also 
employed  in  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  courts 
(Dan.  ii.  4;  iii.  9;  v.  10;  vi.  7,  22;  Neh.  ii.  3^. 

5.  *«/oy  to  thee!  joy  to  you  !*  rendered  by  Hatlt 
an  equivalent  of  the  Latin  At:e !  Salve  I  (Matt, 
xxvii.  29;  xxviii.  9;  Mark  xv.  18;  Luke  i.  28; 
John  xix.  S). 

The  gestures  and  inflections  used  in  salutation 
varied  with  the  dignity  and  station  of  the  person 
saluted ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  Orientals  at  this 
day.  It  is  usual  for  the  person  who  gives  or  re- 
turns the  salutation,  to  place  at  the  sante  time  his 
right  hand  upon  his  breast,  or  to  touch  his  lips, 
and  then  his  forehead  or  turban,  with  the  same 
hand.    In  some  cases  the  body  is  gently  inclined, 
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superior,  does  not  alwajrs  give  die  salam,  ImI 
shows  his  respect  to  high  rauk  by  bending  down 
his  hand  to  the  ground,  and  then  pottinf^  it  to  hk 
lips  and  forehead.  It  is  a  common  custom  for  a 
man  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  superior  instead  of 
his  own  (generally  on  the  back  only,  but  some 
times  on  both  back  and  flront),  and  then  to  put  it 
to  his  forehead  in  order  to  pay  more  particular 
respect.  Servants  thus  evince  their  respect  to- 
wards their  masters.  The  son  also  thus  kisses 
the  hand  of  his  father,  and  the  wife  that  of  her 
husband.    Very  often,  however,  the  superior  does 
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not  allow  this,  but  only  touches  the  band  ex-  , 
tended  to  take  his ;  whereupon  the  other  puts  the   < 
hand  that  has  been  touched  to  his  oWn  lips  and   ' 
forehead.    The  custom  of  kissing  the  beard  is  j 
still   preserved,  and  follows  the  first  and  preli- 
minary  gesture ;  it  usually  takes  place  on  meet- 
ing  after  an  absence  of  some  duration,  and  not  as  | 
an  every-day  compliment     In  this  case,  the  prr- 
son  who  gives  the  kiss  lays  the  right  hand  under 
the  beard,  and  raises  it  slightly  to  his  lips,  or 
rather  stipports  it  while  it  receives  his  kiss.   This 
custom  strikingly  illustmtes  2  Sam.  xx.  9.     In 
Arabia  PetrsDa,  and  some  other  parts,  it  is  more 
usual  for  persons  to  lay  the  right  sides  of  their 
cheeks  together. 


Among  the  Persians,  persons  in  saluting  undei 
the  same  circumstances,  often  kiss  each  other  od 
irhile  the  right  hand  is  laid  upon  the  left  breast  the  lips ;  but  if  one  of  the  individuals  is  of  hick 
A  penon  of  the  lower  orders,  In  addressing  a    rank,  the  kiss  is  given  on  the  cheek  insteMl  of  tLe 
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H|M.  This  seems  to  illastrate  2  Sam.  zz.  9; 
Gen.  xxix.  11,  13;  xxxiii.  4;  xlviii.  10-12; 
Exod.  iv.  '27 ;  xviii.  7. 

SAMA'RIA  {umtch-height\  a  city,  situated 
near  the  middle  of  Palestine,  bailt  by  Omri,  king 
of  Israel,  oti  a  moantain  or  hill  of  the  same  name, 
about  B.C.  925.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  or  of  the  ten  tribes.  The  hill 
was  purchased  from  the  owner,  Shemer,  from 
whom  tlie  city  took  its  name  ( 1  Kings  xyi.  23, 
24).  Samaria  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
Israel  for  two  centuries,  till  the  carrying  away  of 
the  ten  tribes  by  Shaimaneser,  about  B.C.  720 
(2  Kings  xvii.  3,  5).  During  all  this  time  it  was 
the  seat  of  idolatry,  and  is  often  as  such  de- 
nounced by  the  prophets,  sometimes  in  connec- 
tion with  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  temple 
of  Baal,  built  by  Ahab,  and  destroyed  by  Jehu 
(1  Kings  xvi.  32,  33 ;  2  Kings  x.  18-28).  It  was 
the  seeue  of  many  of  the  acts  of  the  prophets 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  connected  with  the  various 
famines  of  the  land,  the  unexpected  plenty  of 
Samaria,  and  the  several  deliverances  of  the  city 
from  the  Syrians.  Afler  the  exile  of  the  ten 
tribes,  Samaria  appears  to  have  continued,  for  a 
time  at  least,  the  chief  city  of  the  foreigners 
brovght  to  occupy  their  place ;  although  Shechem 
soon  became  the  capital  of  the  Samaritans  as  a 
religious  sect  John  Hyrcanus  took  the  city 
after  a  year*s  siege,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 
Yet  it  must  soon  have  revived,  as  it  is  not  long 
after  mentioned  as  an  inhabited  place  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Jews.  Pompey  restored  it  to  its 
former  possessors ;  and  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  Gabinius.  A^stus  bestowed  Samaria  on 
Herod ;  who  eventftlly  rebuilt  tht*  city  with  great 
magnificence,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Seta«iste. 
Here  Herod  plant^  a  colony  of  6000  persons, 
composed  partly  of  veteran  soldiers,  and  partly  of 
people  from  the  environs ;  enlarged  the  circum- 
ference of  the  city;  and  surrounded  it  with  a 
strong  wall  twenty  stades  in  circuit  In  the 
midst  of  the  city — that  is  to  say,  upon  the  summit 
of  the  hill— he  left  a  sacred  place  of  a  stade  and 
a  half,  splendidly  decorated,  and  here  he  erected 
a  temple  to  Augustus,  celebrated  for  its  mugni- 
tude  and  beauty.  The  whole  city  was  greatly 
omamented,  and  became  a  strong  fortress.  Such 
was  the  Samaria  of  the  time  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  Philip, 
and  a  church  was  gathered  by  the  apostles  (Acts 
viii.  5,  9,  sq.).  At  what  time  the  city  of  Herod 
became  desolate,  no  existing  accounts  state ;  but 
all  the  notices  of  the  fourth  century  and  later 
lead  to  the  inference  that  its  destrnction  had 
already  taken  place.  A  few  scanty  notices  of 
Samaria  are  found  scattered  through  the  works 
of  ancient  travellers,  but  it  was  not  till  the  present 
century  that  it  was  fully  explored  and  described. 

The  hill  of  Samaria  is  an  oblong  mountain  of 
considerable  elevation,  and  very  regular  in  form, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  deep  valley.  Be- 
yond this  valley,  which  completely  isolates  the 
hill,  the  mountains  rise  again  on  ever}'  side, 
forming  a  complete  wall  around  the  city.  They 
are  terraced  to  the  tops,  sown  in  grain,  and 
planted  with  olives  and  figs,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  number  of  handsome  villages  appear  to 
great  advantage,  the*?  white  stone  cottages  con- 
trasting strikingly  with  the  verdure  of  the  trees. 
*The  hill  of  Samaria'  itself  is  cultivated  from  , 
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its  base,  the  terraced  sides  and  summits  being 
covered  with  com  and  with  olive-trees.  The 
most  conspicuous  ruin  of  the  place,  is  the  church 
dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  erected  on  the  spot 
which  an  old  tradition  fixed  as  the  place  of  bis 
burial,  if  not  of  his  martyrdom.    It  is  said  to 


S9>.    [SunuU :  Chaieh  of  St.  John.] 

have  been  built  by  the  Empress  Helena ;  but  the 
architecture  limits  its  antiquity  to  the  period  of 
the  crusades,  although  a  iK>rtion  of  the  eastern 
end  seems  to  have  been  of  earlier  date.  On  the 
summit  of  the  hill  is  an  area,  once  surrounded  by 
limestone  columns,  of  which  fifteen  are  still 
standing,  and  two  prostrate.  There  is  no  trace 
of  the  order  of  their  architecture,  nor  any  indica- 
tions of  the  nature  of  the  edifice  to  which  they 
belong.  On  the  W.S.W.  descent  of  the  hill  there 
is  a  very  remarkable  colonnade,  of  which  eighty- 
two  columns  are  still  standing,  and  the  number  of 
those  fallen  and  broken  must  be  .much  greater. 
They  may  without  much  hesitation  be  referred  to 
the  time  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  must  be  r^ 
garded  as  belonging  to  some  one  of  the  splendid 
edifices  with  which  he  adorned  the  city. 

SAM  AR'ITANS.  In  the  books  of  Kings  thera 
are  brief  notices  of  the  origin  of  the  people  called 
Samaritans.  The  ten  tribes  which  revolted  from 
Rehoboam,  son  of  Solomon,  chose  Jeroboam  for 
their  king.  After  his  elevation  to  the  throne  he 
set  up  golden  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  lest  re- 
peated visits  of  his  subjects  to  Jerusalem,  for  the 
purpose  of  worshipping  the  true  God,  should 
withdraw  their  allegiance  from  himself.  After 
wards  Samaria,  built  by  Omri,  became  the  metro- 
polis of  Israel,  and  thus  the  separation  between 
Judah  and  Israel  was  rendered  complete.  The 
people  took  the  name  Samarilunt  frum  the  capital 
city.  In  the  ninth  year  of  Hosea,  Samaria  was  | 
taken  by  the  A6.«yrians  under  Shaimaneser,  who  ' 
carried  away  the  inhabitants  into  captivity,  and 
introduced  colonies  into  tUr  place  from  Da  by  Ion, 
Cuthah,  Ava,  Ilamath,  nnd  Sepharvaim.  These 
new  inhabitants  carried  along  with  tbem  their 
own  idolatrpus  worship;  and  on  being  infested 
with  lions,  sent  to  Esarhaddoo,  king  of  Assyria. 
.  2  z  2 
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A  priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  accordincly  dis- 
patched to  them,  who  came  and  dwelt  in  Bethel, 
teaching  the  people  how  they  should  fear  tHe 
Lord.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  people  were  a 
mixed  race.  The  greater  part  of  the  Israelites 
bad  been  carried  away  captive  by  the  Assyrians, 
including  the  rich,  the  strong,  and  such  as 
were  able  to  bear  arms.  But  the  poor  and  the 
feeble  had  been  left  With  them,  therefore,  the 
heathen  colonists  became  incorporated.  As  the 
people  were  a  mixed  race^  their  religion  also  as- 
sumed a  mixed  character.  In  it  the  worship  of 
idols  was  associated  wkh  that  of  the  true  God. 
But  apostacy  from  J^ovah  was  not  universal 
On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Dabylonibh 
captivity,  the  Samarftans  wished  to  join  them  in 
rebuilding  the  temple  (Ezra  iv.  2).  But  the  Jews 
declined  the  proffered  assistance;  and  from  this 
time  the  Samaritans  threw  every  obstacle  in  their 
way.  Hence  arose  that  inveterate  enmity  be- 
tween the  two  nations  which  afterwards  increased 
to  such  a  height  as  to  become  proverbial.  In  the 
reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  Manasses,  son  of  the 
Jewish  high- priest  married  the  daughter  of 
Sanballat  the  Samsffitan  governor;  and  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  repudiatmg  her,  as  the  law  of 
Moses  reouired,  went  over  to  the  Samaritans,  and 
became  high-priest  in  the  temple  which  his  father- 
in-law  built  for  him  on  Mount  Gerizim.  From 
this  time  Samaria  became  a  refuge  for  all  mal- 
content Jews ;  and  the  very  name  of  each  people 
became  odious  to  the  other.  About  the  year 
B.C.  109,  John  Hyrcauns,  highpriestof  the  Jews, 
destroyed  the  city  and  temple  of  the  Samaritans ; 
but  B  c.  25,  Herod  rebuilt  them  at  great  expense. 
In  their  new  temple,  however,  the  Samaritans 
could  not  be  induced  to  offer  sacrifices,  but  still 
continued  to  worship  on  Gerizim.  At  the  present 
day  they  have  dwindled  down  to  a  few  families. 
Shechem,  now  called  Nabulus,  is  their  place  of 
abode.  They  still  possess  a  copy  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
which,  it  is  well  known,  forms  the  only  portion 
of  Scripture  the  Samaritans  have  ever  received  or 
acknowledged.  The  opinion  that  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Israel 
from  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  as  well  as  amons 
JudcLhf  has  been  held  by  many  distinguished 
critics,  and  appears  to  be  correct  The  prophets, 
who  frequently  iuveigh  against  the  Israelites  for 
their  idolatry  and  their  crimes,  never  accuse  them 
of  being  destitute  of  the  law,  or  ignorant  of  its 
contents.  It  is  wholly  improlMible,  too,  that  the 
people,  when  carried  captive  into  Assyria,  took 
with  them  all  the  copies  of  the  law.  Thus  we 
are  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Samaritan, 
as  well  as  the  Jewish  copy,  originally  flowed  from 
the  autograph  of  Moses.  The  two  constitute,  in 
feet,  different  recemions  <f  the  tame  work,  and 
coalesce  in  point  of  antiquity. 

SA'MOS,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  separated  only 
by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  promontory  which 
terminates  iu  Cape  l*rogy Ilium.  The  apostle 
P&ul  touched  at  the  island  in  his  voyage  from 
Greece  to  Syria  (Acts  xx.  1 5).  Samos  contained, 
some  years  ago,  about  60,000  people,  inhabiting 
eighteen  large  villages^  and  about  twenty  small 
ones. 

SAMOTHRA'CE,  an  island  in  the  north-east 
part  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  above  the  Hellespont 
with  a  lofty  mountun,  and  a  city  of  the 
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name.  The  island  was  celebrated  for  the  nys. 
tcries  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  was  a  sacred 
asylum.  Paul  touched  at  this  island  on  his  firs 
voyage  to  Europe  (Acts  xvi.  11).  The  island  is 
now  called  Samandrachi.  It  is  but  thinly  peopled, 
and  contains  only  a  single  village. 

SAM'SON.  This  celebrated  champion  and 
judge  of  Israel,  was  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  bom  A.if.  2349,  of  a  mother 
whose  name  is  nowhere  given  in  the  Scriptun^ 
His  birth  was  announced  by  a  heavenly  messeng^er, 
who  declared  to  his  mother  that  the  child  viih 
which  she  was  pregnant  was  to  be  a  son,  vho 
should  be  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth,  upon  whose 
head  no  razor  was  to  come,  and  who  was  to  prove 
a  signal  deliverer  to  his  people.  She  was  directed. 
accordingly,  to  conform  her  own  regimen  to  the 
tenor  of  the  Nazarite  law,  and  strictly  abstain 
from  wine  and  all  intoxicating  liquor,  and  from 
every  species  of  impure  food  [Nazahitr^-  Ac- 
cording to  the  *  prophecy  going  before  upon  him,' 
Samson  was  born  in  the  following  year,  and  his 
destination  to  great  achievements  began  to  evince 
iuelf  at  a  very  early  age  by  the  illapses  of  snper- 
human  strength  which  came  from  time  to  time 
upon  him.  Those  specimens  of  extraordinary 
prowess,  of  which  the  slaying  of  the  lion  at  Tim- 
nath  without  weapons  was  one,  were  doubtless  the 
result  of  that  special  influence  of  the  Most  High 
which  is  referred  to  in  Jud^.  xiii.  25. 

As  the  position  of  the  tnbe  of  Dan,  bordering 
upon  the  territory  of  the  Philistines,  exposed  them 
especially  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  this 
peiople,  it  was  plainly  the  design  of  heaven  to 
raise  up  a  deliverer  in  that  reeion  where  he  was 
most  needed.  The  PhilistinJ^  therefore,  became 
very  naturally  the  objects  of  that  retribntiTe 
coarse  of  proceedings  in  which  Samson  was  to  be 
the  principal  actor,  and  upon  which  he  could 
only  enter  by  seeking  some  occasion  of  exciting 
hostilities  that  would  bring  the  two  peoples  into 
direct  collision.  Such  an  occasion  was  afforded 
by  his  meeting  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Philistines  at  Timnath,  whom  he  besought  his 
parents  to  procure  for  ham  in  marriage.  | 

At  his  wedding- feast  the  attendance  of  a  large 
company  of  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  convened 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  honouring  his  nup- 
tials, but  in  reality  to  keep  an  insidious  watch 
upon  his  movements,  fumisned  the  occasion  of  a  ^ 
common  Oriental  device  for  enlivening  enter- 
tainments of  this  nature.  He  propounded  a  riddle, 
the  solution  of  which  referred  to  his  obtaining  a 
quantity  of  honey  from  the  carcase  of  a  slain 
lion,  and  the  clandestine  manner  in  which  his 
guests  got  possession  of  the  clue  to  the  enigma, 
cost  thirty  Philistines  their  lives.     The  next  in-| 
stance  of  his  vindictive  policy  was  prompted  by 
the  ill-treatment  which  he  had  received  at  the. 
hands  of  his  father-in-law,  who,  upon  a  frivolous  i 
pretext  had  given  away  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  another  man,  and  was  executed  by  securing  a 
multitude  of  foxes,  or  rather  jacktU^  and,  by> 
tying  firebrands  to  their  tails,  setting  fire  to  the 
cornfields  of  his  enemies.    The  i  ndignation  of  the 
Philistines,  on  discovering  the  author  of  the  oot- 1 
rage,  vented  itself  upon  the  family  of  his  5ither- 1 
in-law,  who  had  been  the  remote  occasion  of  it 
in  the  burning  of  their  house,  in  which  both 
father  and  daughter  perished.    This  was  a  ftvsh 
provocation,  for  which  Samson  threatened  to  be 
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revenged ;  and  thereupon  felling  upon  them  with- 
out ceremony  he  smote  them,  as  it  is  said,  *  hip 
and  thigh  with  a  great  slaughter.' 

Having  subsequently  taken  up  his  residence  in 
the  rock  Etam,  he  was  thence  dislodged  by  con« 
sciitiiig  to  a  posillanimous  arrangement  on  the 
part  of  his  own  countrymen,  by  which  he  agreed 
to  surrender  himself  in  bonds  provided  they  "would 
liot  themselves  fall  upon  him  and  kill  him.  Being 
brought  in  this  apparently  helpless  condition  to  a 
place  called  from  the  event  Lehi,  a  jaw,  his  pre- 
ternatural potency  suddenly  put  itself  forth,  and 
snapping  the  cords  asunder,  and  snatching  up  the 
jaw-l)oae  of  an  ass,  he  dealt  so  efPectually  about 
him,  that  a  thousand  men  were  slain  on  the  spot 
Tuat  this  was  altogether  the  work,  not  of  man, 
but  of  God,  was  soon   demonstrated.    Wearied 
with  his  exertions,  the  illustrious  Danite  became 
faint  from  thirst,  and  as  there  was  no  water  in 
the  place,  he  prayed  that  a  fountain  might  be 
opened.    His  prayer  was  heard ;  God  caused  a 
stream  to  gush  from  a  hollow  rock  hard  by,  and 
Samson  in  gratitude  ^ve  it  the  name  of  En- 
haUkore,  a  word  that  signifies  *  the  well  of  him 
that  prayed,*  and  which  continued  to  be  the  de- 
signation of  the  fountain  ever  after. 

The  Philistines  were  from  this  time  held  in 
such  contempt  by  their  victor,  that   he   went 
openly  into  the  cit)r  of  Gaza,  where  he  seems 
to  have   suffered   himself  weakly  to  be  drawn 
into  the  company  of  a  woman  of  loose  character, 
the  yielding  to  whose  enticements  exposed  him 
to  the  most  imminent  peril.     His  presence  being 
soon  noised  abroad,  an  attempt  was  made  during 
the  night  forcibly  to  detain  him,  by  closing  Ihe 
gates  of  the  city  and  making  them  fast;   but 
Samson,  apprised  of  it,  rose  at  midnight,  and 
breaking  away  bolts,  bars,  and  hinges,  departed, 
carrying  the  gates  upon  his  shoulders,  to  the  top 
of  a  neighbouring  hill  that  looks  towards  Hebron 
(^not '  before  Hebron/  as  the  words  are  rendered  in 
tlie  Authorized  Version).    After  this  his  enemies 
strove  to  entrap  him  by  guile  rather  than  by 
violence;   and  they  were  too  successful  in  the 
end.    Falling  in  love  with  a  woman  of  Sorek, 
named  Delilah,  he  became  so  infatuated  by  his 
passion,  that  nothing  but  his  bodily  strength  could 
equal  his  mental  weakness.     The  princes  of  the 
Philistines,  aware  of  Samson's  infirmity,  deter- 
mined by  means  of  it  to  get  possession,  if  po(>sible, 
of  his  person.    For  this  purpose  they  propose  a 
tempting  bribe  to  Delilah,  and  she  enters  at  once 
into  the  treacherous  compact    She  employs  all 
ber  art  and  blandishments  to  worm  from  him  the 
secret  of  his  prodigious  strength.     Having  for 
some  time  amused  her  with  fictions,  he  at  last  in 
a  moment  of  weakness,  disclosed  to  her  the  fact 
that  it  lay  in  his  hair,  which  if  it  were  shaved 
would  leave  him  a  mere  common  man.     Not  that 
his  strength  really  lay  in  his  hair,  for  this  in  fact 
had  no  natural  influence  upon  it  one  way  or  the 
other.    His  strength  arose  from  his  relation  to 
(lod  as.  a  Nazarite,  and  the  preservation  of  his 
hair  unshorn  was  the  mark  or  sign  of  his  Naza- 
riieship,  and  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  God  of  the 
continuance  of  his  fliiraculous  physical  powers. 
If  he  lost  this  sign,  the  badge  of  hfe  Offksecration, 
he  broke  his  vow,  and  consequently  forfeited  the 
thing  signified.     God   abandoned  him,  and  he 
was  thenceforward  no  more,  in  this  respect  than 
an  ordinary  man.    His   treacherous  paramour 
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feized  the  first  opportunity  of  putting  his  de- 
claration to  the  test  She  shaved  his  head  while 
he  lay  sleeping  in  her  lap,  and  at  a  concerted 
si^al  he  was  instantly  arrested  by  his  enemies 
lying  in  wait^  Having  so  long  presumptuously 
played  with  his  ruin,  Heaven  leaves  him  to  him« 
self,  as  a  punishment  for  his  former  guilty  iu- 
d:\lgence.  He  is  made  to  reap  as  he  had  sown, 
and  is  consigned  to  the  hands  of  his  relentless 
foes.  His  punishment  was  indeed  severe,  though 
he  amply  revenged  it,  as  well  as  redeemed  in 
a  measui'e  his  own  honour,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  met  his  death.  The  Philistines  having 
deprived  him  of  sight,  at  first  immured  him  in 
a  prison,  and  made  him  grind  at  the  mill  like  a 
slave,  thus  reducing  him  to  the  lowest  state  of 
degradation  and  shame. 

In  process  of  time,  while  remaining  in  this 
confinement,  his  hair  recovered  its  growth,  and 
with  it  such  a  profound  repentance  seems  to  have 
wrought  in  his  heart  as  virtually  re-invested  him 
with  the  character  and  the  powers  he  had  so 
culpably  lost.  Of  this  fact  his  enemies  were  not 
aware.  Still  exulting  in  their  possession  of  the 
great  scourge  of  their  nation,  they  kept  him,  like 
a  wild  beast,  for  mockery  and  insult  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  when  an  immense  multitude,  in- 
cluding the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  Philistiqes, 
were  convened  in  a  large  amphitheatre,  to  cele- 
brate a  feast  in  honour  of  their  god  Dagon,  who 
had  delivered  their  adversary  into  their  hands, 
Samson  was  ordered  to  be  brought  out  to  be  made 
a  laughing- stock  to  bis  enemies,  a  butt  for  their 
scofiBs,  insults,  mockeries,  and  merriment.  Se- 
cretly determined  to  use  his  recovered  strength 
to  tremendous  effect,  he  persuaded  the  boy  who 
guided  his  steps  to  conduct  him  to  a  spot  where 
he  could  reach  the  two  pillars  upon  which  tiie 
roof  of  the  building  chiefly  rested.  Here,  after 
pausing  for  a  short  time,  while  he  prefers  a  brief 
prayer  to  Heaven,  he  grasps  the  massy  pillars, 
and  bowing  with  resistless  force,  the  whole  build- 
ing rocks  and  totters,  and  the  roof,  encumbered 
with  the  weight  of  the  spectators,  rushes  down, 
and  the  whole  assembly,  including  Samson  him- 
self, are  crushed  to  pieces  in  the  ruin. 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  personages  of  all  history,  whether 
sacred  or  profane.  The  enrolment  of  his  name 
by  an  apostolic  pen  (Heb.  xi.  32)  in  the  list  of 
the  ancient  worthies,  *  who  had  by  faith  obtained 
an  excellent  repute,'  warrants  us  undoubtedly  to 
entertain  a  favourable  estimate  of  his  character  on 
the  whole,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fidelity  of 
the  inspired  narrative  has  perpetuated  the  record 
of  infirmities  which  must  for  ever  mar  the  lustre 
of  his  noble  deeds. 

SAM'UEL,  the  last  of  those  extraordinar) 
regents  that  presided  over  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth under  the  title  of  Judges.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  arc  detailed  at  length  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Samuel.  His  mother 
vowed  that  if  Jehovah  should  give  her  a  man- 
child,  she  would  devote  him  to  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  her  life.  Her  prayer  was  heard,  and 
when  the  birth  of  a  son  fulfilled  her  hf)pes,  this 
child  of  prayer  was  named  Samuki.  [^heard  of 
God),  In  consequence  of  his  mother's  vow,  the 
boy  was  from  his  early  years  set  apart  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Jehovah,  under  tuo  immediate  tutelage 
of  Eli. 
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The  degeuerac^jr  of  the  people  at  this  tune  was 
extreme.  The  tribes  seem  to  have  administered 
their  affairs  as  independent  republics,  the  national 
confederacy  was  weak  and  disunited,  and  the 
spirit  of  public  patriotic  enterprise  had  been  worn 
out  by  constant  turmoil  and  invasion.  The  theo< 
cratic  influence  was  also  scarcely  felt,  its  peculiar 
ministers  being  withdrawn,  and  its  ordinary  mani- 
festations, except  in  the  routine  of  the  Levitical 
ritual,  having  ceased ;  *  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 
precious  in  those  days,  there  was  no  open  vision ' 
(iii.  1 ).  The  young  devotee,  *  the  child  Samuel,' 
was  selected  by  Jehovah  to  renew  the  deliterance 
of  his  oracles.  As  he  lay  in  his  chamber  adjoin- 
ing the  sacred  edifice,  the  Lord,  by  means  adapted 
to  his  juvenile  capacity,  made  known  to  him  his 
first  and  fearful  oommunication — the  doom  of 
Eli's  apostate  house.  Other  revelations  speedily 
followed  this ;  the  frequency  of  God's  menages 
to  the  young  prophet  established  his  fame ;  and 
the  exact  fulfilment  of  them  secured  his  reputa- 
tion. The  fearful  fate  pronounced  on  the  head 
and  family  of  the  pontificate  was  soon  execated. 
Hophni  and  Phiuehas,  Eli's  sons,  both  fell  in  one 
day;  the  Israelites  were  defeated  with  a  gi^at 
slaughter,  and  the  ark  of  God  was  taken.  Their 
father  sat  by  the  wayside  to  gather  the  earliest 
news  of  the  battle,  for  his  '  heart  trembled  for 
the  .ark  of  God  ;*  and  as  a  ftigitive  from  the  seene 
of  conflict  reported  to  him  the  sad  disaster — 
Israel  routed  and  fleeing  in  panic,  Hophni  and 
Phinehas  both  slain,  and  the  ark  of  God  taken — 
this  last  and  overpowering  intelligence  so  shocked 
him,  that  he  fainted  and  fell  from  his  seat,  and  in 
his  fall  'brake  his  neck  and  died'  (iv.  18). 
When  the  feeble  administration  of  Eli,  who  had 
judged  Israel  forty  years,  was  concluded  by  his 
death,  Samuel  was  too  young  to  succeed  to  the 
regency,  and  the  actions  of  wis  earlier  portion 
of  his  life  are  left  unrecorded.  The  ark,  which 
had  been  captured  by  the  Philistines,  soon  vindi- 
cated its  majesty,  and  after  being  detained  among 
them  seven  months,  was  sent  back  to  Israel.  It 
did  not,  however,  reach  Shiloh,  in  conse(^uence 
of  the  fearful  judgment  of  Bethshemesh  (vi.  1 9), 
but  rested  in  Kirjath-jearim  for  no  fewer  than 
twenty  years  (vii.  2).  It  is  not  till  the  expiration 
of  this  period  that  Samuel  appears  again  in  the 
history.  This  long  season  of  national  humilia- 
tion was  to  some  extent  improved.  'All  the 
house  of  Israel  lamented  after  the  Lord,'  and 
Samuel,  seizing  upon  the  crisis,  issued  a  public 
manifesto,  exposing  the  sin  of  idolatry,  urging 
on  the  people  religious  amendment,  and  pro- 
mising political  deliverance  on  their  reformation. 
The  people  obeyed,  the  oracular  mandate  was 
effectual,  and  the  principles  of  the  theocracy  again 
triumphed  (vii.  4).  The  tribes  were  summoned 
by  the  prophet  to  assemble  in  Mizpeh,  and  at 
this  assembly  of  the  Hebrew  comitia,  Samuel 
seems  to  have  been  elected  regent  (vii.  6). 

This  mustering  of  the  Hebrews  at  Mizpeh  on 
the  inauguration  of  Samuel  alarmed  the  Philis- 
tines, and  their  '  lords  went  up  against  Israel.' 
Samuel  assumed  the  functions  of  the  theocratic 
viceroy,  offered  a  solem  oblation,  and  implored 
the  immediate  protection  of  Jehovah.  He  was 
answered  with  propitious  thunder.  A  fearful 
storm  burst  upon  the  Philistines  they  were  sig- 
nally defeated,  and  did  not  recruit  their  strength 
again  during  the  administration  of  the  prophet- 
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judge.  The  grateful  victor  erected  a  stone  of 
remembrance,  and  named  it  Ebenezer  (the  staot 
of  help).  Prom  an  incidental  allusion  (vii.  14) 
we  learn,  too,  that  about  this  time  the  Araorites, 
the  Eastern  foes  of  Israel,  were  also  at  peftce  with 
them.  The  presidency  of  Samuel  appears  to 
have  been  eminently  successful.  From  the  very 
brief  sketch  given  ns  of  his  jpublic  life,  we  infer 
that  the  administration  of  justice  occupied  no  little 
share  of  his  time  and  attention.  He  went  from 
vear  to  year  in  circuit  to  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and 
Mizpeh,  places  not  very  &r  distant  from  each 
other,  but  chosen  perhaps  because  they  were  tlie 
old  scenes  of  worskip. 

The  dwelling  of  the  prophet  was  at  Ramafa, 
where  religions  worship  was  established  after  the 

Etriarchal  model,  and  where  Samuel,  like  Abra- 
m,  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord. 

In  Samuel's  old  age  two  of  his  sons  were  ap- 
pointed by  him  deputy-judges  in  Beersheba. 
These  young  men  possessed  not  their  father's  in- 
tegrity of  spirit,  but  *  turned  aside  after  lacre, 
took  bribes,  and  *  perverted  judgment'  (1  Sanu 
vii}.  3).  The  advanced  years  of  the  venerable 
ruler  himself,  and  his  approaching  diasolutioo, 
the  certainty  that  none  of  his  fiimily  could 
fill  his  office  with  advantage  to  the  country, 
the  horror  of  a  period  of  anarchy  which  his 
death  might  occasion,  the  necessity  of  having 
some  one  to  put  an  end  to  tribal  jealousies  and 
concentrate  the  energies  of  the  nation,  especially 
as  there  appeared  to  be  symptoms  of  renewed 
warlike  prcparationsjon  the  part  of  the  Ammo- 
nites (xii.  12) — these'oonsiderations  seem  to  have 
led  the  elders  of  Israel  to  adopt  the  bold  step 
of  assembling  at  Ramah  and  soliciting  Samavl 
*  to  make  a  king  to  judge  them.'  The  proposed 
change  from  a  republican  to  a  regal  form  of  go- 
vernment displeased  Samuel  fbr  various  reasoDS^ 
Besides  its  being  a  departure  from  the  first  po- 
litical institute,  and  so  far  an  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  the  divine  head  of  the  theocracy,  it 
was  regarded  by  the  regent  as  a  virtual  charge 
against  himself,  and  might  appear  to  hira  as  one 
of  those  examples  of  popular  fickleness  and  in- 
gratitude which  the  history  of  every  realm  ex-  . 
hi  bits  in  profusion.  Jehovah  comfi>rt8  Samoel 
in  this  respect  by  saying,  *  They  have  notrQected 
thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me.'  Being  warned 
of  God  to  accede  to  their  request  for  a  king,  and 
yet  to  remonstrate  with  the  people,  and  set  before 
the  nation  the  perils  and  tyranny  of  a  monarchical 
government  (viii.  10),  ^muel  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  sovereign.  Saul,  son  of  Ktsh,  *a 
choice  young  man  and  a  goodly,*  whom  he  had 
met  unexpectedly,  was  pointed  out  to  him  by 
Jehovah  as  the  king  of  Israel,  and  by  the  prophet 
was  anointed  and  saluted  as  monarch.  Samuel 
again  convened  the  nation  at  Mizpeh,  again  with 
honest  zeal  condemned  their  project,  but  caused 
the  sacred  lot  to  be  taken.  The  lot  fell  on  SauL 
The  prophet  now  formally  introduced  him  to  the 
people,  who  shouted  in  joyous  acclamation  *  God 
save  the  king.* 

Not  content  with  oral  explanatioas,  this*  last  of 
the  republican  chiefs  not  only  told  the  people  Uie 
manner  of  the  kingdom,  *  biii  wrote  it  in  a  book  ' 
and  laid  jj^p^^before  the  Lord.'  What  is  here 
asserted  orSamuel  may  mean,  that  he  extracted  i 
from  the  Pentateuch  the  recorded  provision  of 
Moses  for  a  future  monarchy,  and  added  to  it  such 
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warninn,  and  counsels,  and  safegnaTdii  as  hii 
inspired  sagacity  might  suggest  Saul's  first  battle 
being  so  successful,  and  the  preparations  for  it 
displaying  no  ordinary  energy  and  promptitude 
of  character,  his  popularity  was  suddenly  ad- 
vanced, and  his  throne  secured.  Taking  adyan- 
tage  of  the  general  sensation  in  favour  of  Saul, 
Samuel  cited  the  people  to  meet  again  in  Gilgal, 
to  renew  the  kingdom,  to  ratify  the  new  consti- 
tution, and  solemnly  instal  the  sovereign  (zi.  14). 
Here  the  upright  judge  made  a  powerfulappeal 
to  the  assembly  in  vindication  of  nis  government, 
and  the  whole  multitude  responded  in  unanimous 
approval  of  his  honesty  and  intrepidity  (xii.  3, 
4).  Then  be,  still  jealous  of  God  s  prerogative 
and  the  civil  rights  of  his  people,  briefly  narrated 
their  history,  showed  them  how  they  never  wanted 
chieftains  to  defend  them  when  they  served  God, 
and  declared  that  it  was  distrust  of  God's  raising 
up  a  new  leader  in  a  dreaded  emergency  that 
excited  the  outcry  for  a  king.  In  proof  of  this 
charge  he  appealed  to  Jehovah,  who  answered  in 
a  fearful  hurricane  of  tliunder  and  rain.  The 
teiTificd  tribes  confessed  their  guilt,  and  besought 
Samuel  to  intercede  for  them  in  his  disinterested 
patriotism. 

It  is  said  (vii.  15)  that  Samuel  judged  Israel 
all  the  days  of  his  life.  The  assertion  may  mean 
that  even  after  Saul's  coronation  Samuel's  power, 
though  formally  abdicated,  was  yet  actually  felt 
and  exercised  in  the  direction  of  state  anairs. 
No  enterprise  eould  be  undertaken  without 
Samuel's  concurrence.  His  was  an  authority 
higher  than  the  king's.  We  find  Saul,  having 
mustered  bis  forces,  about  to  march  against  the 
Philistines,  yet  delaying  to  do  so  till  Samuel  con- 
secrated the  undertaking.  He  came  not  at  the 
time  appointed,  as  Saul  thought,  and  the  impa- 
tient monarch  proceeded  to  offer  sacrifice — a 
fearful  violation  of  the  national  law.  The  pro- 
phet arrived  as  the  religious  service  was  con- 
cluded, and  rebuking  Sanl  for  his  presumption, 
distinctly  hinted  at  the  short  continuance  of  his 
kingdom.  Again  we  find  Samuel  charging  Saul 
with  the  extirpation  of  the  Amalekites.  The 
royal  warrior  proceeded  on  the  expedition,  but 
obeyed  not  the  mandate  of  Jehovah.  His  apolo- 
gies, somewhat  craftily  framed,  for  his  inconsist- 
ei.ci  s.  nvailed  him  not  with  the  prophet,  and  he 
was  ly  the  indignant  seer  virtually  dethroned. 
He  had  forfeited  his  crown  by  disobedience  to 
God.  Yet  Samuel  mourned  for  him.  But  now 
the  Lord  directed  him  to  make  provision  for  the 
future  government  of  the  country  (xvi.  1).  To 
prevent  strife  and  confusion  it  was  necessary,  in 
the  circumstances,  that  the  second  king  should 
be  appointed  ere  the  first  sovereign's  demise. 
Samuel  went  to  Bethlehem  and  set  apart  the 
youngest  of  the  sons  of  Jesse,  *  and  came  to  see 
Saul  no  more  till  the  day  of  bib  death.'  At  length 
Samuel  died  (xxv.  I),  and  all  Israel  mourned  for 
him,  and  buried  him  in  his  house  at  Ramah. 

SAMUEL,  BOOKS  OF.  The  two  books  of 
Sam'^el  were  anciently  reckoned  as  but  one  among 
the  Jews,  and  that  they  form  only  one  treatise  is 
apparent  from  their  structure. 

The  contents  of  these  l)ooks  belcnc  to  an  inter- 
esting period  of  Jewish  history.  The  preceding 
book  of  Judges  refers  to  the'  affairs  of  the  re- 
public as  they  were  administered  after  the  Con- 
quest, when  the  nation  was  a  congeries  of  inde- 
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pendent  eantont,  sometimes  partially  united  for 
a  season  under  an  extraordinary  dictator.  As, 
however,  the  mode  of  government  was  changed, 
and  remained  monarchical  till  the  ovi^throw  of 
the  kingdom,  it  was  of  national  importance  to 
note  the  time,  method,  and  means  of  the  altera- 
tion. This  change  happening  under  the  regency 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  their  sages,  his  life  be- 
came a  topic  of  interest.  The  first  book  of  Samuel 
gives  an  account  of  his  birth  and  early  call  to 
the  duUes  of  a  seer,  under  Eli's  pontificate ;  de- 
scribes the  low  and  degraded  condition  of  the 
people,  oppressed  by  foreign  enemies;  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  election  of  Samuel  as  judge ;  his 
prosperous  regency ;  the  degeneracy  of  his  sons, 
the  clamour  foradiange  in  the  civil  constitution ; 
the  installation  of  Saul ;  his  rai>h  and  reckless 
character;  his  neglect  of,  or  opposition  to.  the 
theocr«(ic  elements  of  the  government  'Then 
the  historian  goes  on  to  relate  God's  choice  of 
David  as  king ;  his  endurance  of  long  and  harass- 
ing persecution  from  the  reigning  sovereign ;  the 
melancholy  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  on  the  field 
of  Gilboa;  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  man 
'according  to  God's  own  heart'  to  universal 
dominion ;  his  earnest  efforts  to  obey  and  follow 
out  the  principles  of  the  theocracy;  his  formal 
establishment  of  religious  worship  at  Jerusalem, 
now  the  capital  of  the  nation ;  and  his  series  of 
victories  over  all  the  enemies  of  Judsea  that  were 
wont  to  molest  its  frontiers.  The  annalist  re- 
cords David's  aberrations  from  the  path  of  duty ; 
the  unnatural  rebellion  of  bis  son  Absalom,  and 
its  suppression ;  his  carrying  into  effect  a  census 
of  his  dominions,  and  the  Divine  punishment 
which  this  act  incurred;  and  concludes  with  a 
few  characteristic  sketches  of  his  military  staff. 
The  second  l)ook  of  Samuel,  while  it  relates  the 
last  words  of  David,  yet  stops  short  of  his  death. 
As  David  was  the  real  founder  of  the  monarchy 
and  arranger  of  the  religious  economy ;  the  great 
hero,  legislator,  and  poet  of  his  country ;  as  his 
dynasty  maintained  itself  on  the  throne  of  Ju^ah 
till  the  Babylonian  invasion ;  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  the  description  of  his  life  and 
government  occupies  so  large  a  |  ^).  :ton  of  early 
Jewish  history.  The  books  of  S^maiel  thus  con- 
sist of  three  interlaced  biographies — those  of 
Samuel,  Saul,  and  David. 

The  attempt  to  ascertain  the  authorship  of  this 
early  history  is  attended  with  difficulty.  Ancient 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  usual  theory,  that  the 
first  twenty>four  chapters  were  written  by  Samuel, 
and  the  rest  by  Nathan  and  Gad.  Various  argu- 
ments have  of  late  been  brought  against  tnis 
opinion,  but  they  are  more  ingenious  than  solid. 
The  striking  circumstance  that  these  bocks  do 
not  record  David's  death,  though  they  give  his 
last  words — his  last  inspired  eHusion — afford,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  a  strong  presumption  that  they 
roust  have  been  composed  before  that  monarch 
'slept  with  his  fathers.' 

'The  design  of  thi^se  books  is  not  very  different 
from  that  of  the  other  historical  treatises  of  the 
Old  Tej.tament.  The  books  of  Kings  are  a  history 
of  the  nation  us  a  theocracy  ;  those  of  Chronicles 
have  special  reference  to  the  form  and  ministry 
of  the  religious  worship,  us  bearing  upon  its  re- 
establishment  afier  the  return  from  Ba))Ylon. 
Samuel  is  more  biographical,  yet  biie  tiie<>cratic 
element  of  the  governuieni  is  i.ot  overlooked.    It 
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is  disttnetlj  broaght  to  Tiew  in  the  early  cbapten 
conceruing  Eli  and  his  house,  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  ark;  in  the  passages  which  describe  the 
change  of  the  constitution ;  in  the  blessing  which 
rested  on  the  house  of  Obed-Edom ;  in  the  curse 
which  fell  on  the  Betbshemites,  and  Uzzah  and 
Saul,  for  intrusive  interference  with  holy  things. 
The  book  shows  clearly  that  God  was  a  jealous 
God ; .  that  obedience  to  him  secured  felicity ;  that 
the  nation  sinned  in  seekine  another  king ;  that 
Saul's  special  iniquity  was  his  impious  oblivion 
of  his  station  as  only  Jehovah's  vicegerent,  for  he 
contemned  the  prophets  and  slew  the  priesthood ; 
and  that  David  owed  his  prosperity  to  his  careful 
culture  of  the  sacred  principle  of  ie  Hebrew  ad- 
ministration. This  early  production  contained 
lessons  both  for  the  people  and  for  succeeding 
monarchs,  bearing  on  it  the  motto,  'Whatsoever 
things  were  written  aforetime  were  wrif^  for 
our  learning.' 

SANBAL'LAT,  a  native  of  Horonaim,  beyond 
the  Jordan  (Neh.  ii.  10),  and  probably  also  a 
Moabitishchie^  whom  (perhaps  from  old  national 
hatred)  we  find  united  in  council  with  the  Sama- 
ritans, and  active  in  attempting  to  deter  the  re- 
turned exiles  from  fortifying  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iv.  1,  sq. ;  vi.  1,  sq.).  Subsequently,  during  the 
absence  of  Nehemiah  in  Persia,  a  son  of  Joiada, 
the  high  priest,  was  married  to  his  daughter 
(Neh.  xiii.  28). 

SANDAL,  a  covering  for  the  feet,  usually  de- 
noted by  the  word  translated  'shoe'  in  thf  Autho- 
rized Version.  It  was  usually  a  sole  of  hide, 
leather,  or  wood,  bound  on  to  the  foot  by  thongs ; 
but  it  may  sometimes  denote  such  shoes  and 
buskins  as  eventually  came  into  use. 

Ladies  of  rank  appear  to  have  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  beauty  of  their  sandals  (Cant.  vii.  I); 
though,  if  the  bride  in  that  book  was  an  Egyptian 
princess,  as  some  suppose,  the  exclamation,  *  How 
beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  sandals,  O  prince's 
daughter*!'  may  imply  admiration  of  a  luxury 
properly  E^ptian,  as  the  ladies  of  that  country 
were  noted  mr  their  sumptuous  sandals.  But  this 
taste  was  probably  general ;  for,  at  the  present 
day,  the  dress  slippers  of  ladies  of  rank  are  among 
the  richest  articles  of  their  attire,  being  elabo- 
rately embroidered  with  flowers  and  other  figures 
wrought  in  silk,  silver,  and  gold. 


_^   L^l     V. 


996.  .[Ancient  %yptUa  Sandak.] 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  sandats  of 
the  Hebrews  differed  much  from  those  used  in 
Egypt,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  from  the  greater 
roughness  of  their  country,  they  were  usually  of 
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more  sabstantial  make  and  materials.  Tke 
E^ptian  sandals  varied  slightly  in  form  :  tbocc 
worn  by  the  upper  classes*  and  by  women,  werie 
usually  pointed  and  turned  up  at  the  eod,  like 
our  skates  and  many  of  the  Eastern  slippers  at  the 
present  day.  They  were  made  of  a  sort  of  woven 
or  interlaced  work  of  palm-leaves  and  papyras- 
stalks  or  other  similar  materials,  and  sonaet ines 
of  leather ;  and  were  freqnently  lined  with  cloth, 
on  which  the  figure  of  a  captive  was  pabiteci : 
that  humiliating  positiou  being  considered  suited 
to  the  enemies  of  their  country,  whom  they  hated 
and  despised.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Jews 
adopted  this  practice :  but  the  idea  which  it  ex- 
pressed, of  treadiug  their  enemies  under  their  feet, 
was  familiar  to  them  (Josh.  x.  24).  Those  of 
the  middle  classes  who  were  in  the  habit  c^ 
wearing  sandals,  often  preferred  walking  bare- 
footed. I 


S97.    [Greek  and  Roman  Sandah.] 

In  transferrins  a  possession  or  domain  it  was 
customary  to  denver  a  sandal  (Ruth  iv.  7),  as  in 
our  middle  ages,  a  glove.  Hence  the  action  of 
throwing  down  a  shoe  upon  a  region  or  territory, 
was  a  symbol  of  occupancy.  So  Ps.  Ix.  10.  In 
Ruth,  as  above,  the  delivering  of  a  sandal  sig- 
nified that  the  next  of  kin  transferred  to  another 
a  sacred  obligation ;  and  he  was  hence  called , 
*  sandal-loosed.' 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  custom  to  take  off  the 
sandals  on  holy  ground,  in  the  act  of  worship, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  superior.  Hence  the 
command  to  take  the  snndals  from  the  feet  under 
such  circumstances  (Exod.  iii.  5 ;  Josh.  v.  15).: 
This  is  still  the  well-known  custom  of  the  East—  | 
an  Oriental  taking  off  his  shoe  in  cases  in  which 
a  European  would  remove  his  hat.  The  shoes 
of  the  modem  Orientals  are,  however,  made  to 
slip  off  easily,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
sandals,  that  required  to  be  unbound  with  some 
trouble.  This  operation  was  usually  performed 
by  servants ;  and  hence  the  act  of  unloosing  the 
sandals  of  another  became  a  familiar  symbol  of 
servitude  (Mark  I  7;  Luke  iii.  16;  John  i.  27; 
Acts  xiii.  25). 

SANHE'DRIM,  more  properly  Sanhedrin, 
the  supreme  iudicial  council  of  the  Jews,  espe- 
cially for  religious  affairs.  This  council  con-, 
sisted  of  seventy  members.  To  this  number  the 
high  priest  was  added,  *  provided  he  was  a  man 
endowed  with  wisdom.'  According  to  Dr.  Jost, 
the  members  of  the  council '  consisted  of  the  most  • 
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eminent  priests,  and  of  the  scribes  of  the  people, 
who  were  chosen  for  life,  bnt  each  of  whom  had 
to  look  to  his  own  industry  for  his  support'  In 
the  New  Testament  they  are  frequently  termed 
Priests,  Elders,  and  Scribes.  By  the  first  are  to 
be  imderstood,  not  such  as  had  sustained  the  office 
of  high-priest,  but  the  chief  men  among  the 
priests;  probably  the  presidents  of  the  twenty- 
four  classes  into  which  the  priesthood  was 
divided.  By  the  second,  we  are  probably  to  un- 
derstand the  select  mon  of  the  people — persons 
whose  rank  or  standing  led  to  their  being  raised 
to  this  distinction.  And  by  the  last  'are  desig- 
nated those,  whether  of  the  Levitical  family  or 
not,  who  ^ve  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing, especially  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
and  of  the  tradidons  of  the  fathers. 

In  the  couDcil  the  office  of  president  belonged 
to  the  high-pries^  if  he  was  a  member  of  it. 
Next  in  rank  to  him  was  the  vice-president,  who 
bore  the  title  of  Father  of  the  House  afJudament ; 
whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  the  place  of  the  pre- 
sident in  case  he  should  be  prevented  by  any  ac^ 
cidental  cause  from  discharging  his  duties  him- 
self. The  third  grade  of  rank  was  that  of  the 
M^«,  whose  business  was  to  give  counsel  to  the 
assembly.  The  assembly,  when  convened,  sat  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircle,  or  half-moon,  the  pre- 
sident occupying  the  centre.  At  each  extremity 
stood  a  scribe,  whose  duty  it  was  to  record  the 
sentence  prouounced  by  the  council.  The  meet- 
ings of  this  council  were  usually  held  in  the 
morning.  Their  place  of  meeting  was  a  hall, 
close  by  the  great  gate  of  the  temple,  and  leading 
from  the  outer  court  of  the  women  to  the  holy 
place.  In  cases  of  urgency  the  Sanhedrim  might 
be  convened  in  the  house  of  the  high-priest  (Matt, 
xxvi.  3). 

The  functions  of  the  Sanhedrim  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  writers,  co-extensive  with  the 
civil  and  religious  relations  of  the  people.  But 
in  the  notices  of  this  body,  contained  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  nothing  which  would  lead  us 
to  infer  that  their  powers  extended  beyond  mat- 
ters of  a  religious  kind.  Questions  of  blasphemy, 
of  sabbath-breaking,  of  heresy,  are  those  alone 
which  we  find  referred  to  their  judicature  (comp. 
Matt.  xxvi.  57-65  ;  John  v.  11, 18 ;  Matt.  xii.  14, 
sq.;  Acts  V.  17,  sq.,  &c).  On  those  guilty  of 
these  crimes  they  could  pronounce  sentence  of 
death ;  but  under  the  Roman  government,  it  was 
not  competent  for  them  to  execute  this  sentence. 

At  what  period  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  the 
Sauhedtlm  arose,  is  involved  in  much  uncertainty. 
I'he  Jews  trace  this  council  to  the  times  of  Moses, 
and  find  the  origin  of  it  in  the  appointment  of  a 
body  of  elders  as  the  assistants  of  Moses  in  the 
discharge  of  his  judicial  functions  (Num.  xi. 
16,  1 7).  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  this 
was  any  other  than  a  temporary  arrangement  for 
the  benefit  of  Moses ;  nor  do  we,  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testameot,  detect  any  traces 
whatever  of  the  existence  of  this  council  in  the 
times  preceding  the  Babylonish  captivity,  nor  in 
those  immediately  succeeding  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land.  The  earliest  mention  of 
the  existence  of  this  council  by  Josephus,  is  in 
connection  with  the  reign  of  H^Tcanus  II.,  b.c. 
69.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  existed  ()efore 
this  time — that  it  arose  gradually  after  the  cessa- 
tion  of  the  prophetic  office  in  Jndah,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  felt  want  of  some  supreme  directioii 
and  judicial  authority— that  the  number  of  its 
members  was  fixed  so  as  to  correspond  with  that 
of  the  council  of  elders  appointed  to  assist  Moses^ — 
and  that  it  first  assumed  a  formal  and  influential 
existence  in  the  later  years  of  the  Maoedo-Grecian 
dynasty. 

SAPPHI'RA,  the  wife  of  Ananias,  and  his  ac- 
complice in  the  sin  for  which  he  died  (Acts  y, 
1-10).  Unaware  of  the  judgment  which  had  be- 
fallen her  husband,  she  entered  the  place  about 
three  hours  after,  probably  to  look  for  him ;  and 
being  there  interrogated  by  Peter,  repeated  and 

Ersisted  in  the  *  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost,*  which 
d  destroyed  her  husband ;  on  which  the  grieved 
apostle  made  known  to  her  his  doom,  and  pro- 
nounced her  own — *  Behold,  the  feet  of  those  who 
have  buried  thy  husband  arc  at  the  door,  and 
shall  carry  thee  out.'  On  hearing  these  awful 
words,  she  fell  dead  at  his  feet  [Ananias]. 

SAFPHIRE,  a  precious  stone,  mentioned  in 
Exod.  xxiv.  10;  xxviii.  18;  Job  xxviii*  16; 
Ezek.  xxviii.  13;  Rev.  xxi.  19.  It  is  next  in 
hardness  and  value  to  the  di&mond,  and  is  mostly 
of  a  blue  colour  of  various  shades.  It  is  often 
found  in  collections  of  ancient  gems.  M 

SATiAH  (a  princess,  a  noble  ladv\  the  wife  ofl 
Abraham,  and  mother  of  Isaac.  Sue  was  at  first 
called  Sarai,  which  Ewald  explains  to  mean  eon- 
tentious,  quarrelsome.  As  Sarah  never  appears 
but  in  connection  with  some  circumstance  id 
which  hsr  husband  was  principally  concerned,  all 
the  facts  of  her  history  have  already  been  mven 
in  the  article  Abraham,  and  her  conduct  to  Hagar 
is  considered  in  the  article  which  bears  her 
name. 

SARDIS,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Lydia,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus, 
in  a  fine  plain  watered  by  the  river  Pactolus,  is 
in  N.  lat  38°  30';  E.  long.  27<>  57'.  Sardis  was 
a  great  and  ancient  city,  and  from  its  wealth  and 
importance  was  the  object  of  much  cupidity  and 
of  many  sieges.  When  taken  by  Cyrus,  under 
Crcesus,  its  last  king,  who  has  become  proverbial 
for  his  riches,  Sardis  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
and  opulent  cities  of  the  East.  After  their  vic- 
tory over  Antiochus  it  passed  to  the  Romans, 
under  whom  it  rapidly  declined  in  rank  and  im- 
portance. In  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  but  was  rebuilt  by  order  of  the 
emperor.  The  inhabitants  of  Sardis  bore  an  ill 
repute  among  the  ancients  for  their  volu[)tuous 
habits  of  life.  The  place  that  Sardis  holds  in  the 
Apocalypse,  as  one  of  the  'Seven  Churches  of 
Asia,*  is  the  source  of  the  peculiar  interest  with 
whidi  the  Christian  reader  regards  it.  From 
what  is  said  it  appears  that  it  had  already  declined 
much  in  real  religion,  although  it  still  maintained 
the  name  and  external  aspect  of  a  Christian 
church,  'having  a  name  to  live,  while  it  was 
dead*  (Rev.  iii.  1). 

Successive  earthquakes,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
Saracens  and  Turks,  have  reduced  this  once  flou- 
rishing city  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  presenting  many 
remains  of  its  former  splendour.  The  habitations 
of  the  living  are  confined  to  a  few  miserable  cot- 
tages, forming  a  village  called  Sart. 

SAR'DIUS,  one  of  the  precious  stones  in  the 
breastplate  of  the  high-priest  (Kxod.  xxviii.  17  ; 
xxxix.  10),  and  also  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxviii 
13.    The  sardius  is  the  stone  now  called  the  caiw 
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nelian,  from  its  ooloar,  which  retembles  that  of 
raw  flesh.  The  Hebrew  name  is  derived  from  a 
root  which  signifies  beins  red.  The  sardias  or 
cameliau  is  of  the  flint  nimily,  and  is  a  kind  of 
chalcedony.  The  more  vivid  the  red  in  this 
stone,  the  higher  is  the  estimation  ia  which  it  is 
held.  It  was  anciently,  as  now,  more  frequently 
enrraved  on  than  any  other  stone.  The  ancients 
called  it  sardius,  because  Sardis  in  Lydiawas  the 
place  where  they  first  became  acquainted  with  it; 
bat  the  sardius  of  Babylon  was  considered  of 
greater  value.  The  Hebrews  probably  obtained  \ 
ue  caruelian  from  Arabia.  In  Yemen  there  is  , 
found  a  vei7  fine  dark-red  carnelian,  which  is 
called  d-Akik.  The  Arabs  wear  it  on  the  finger, 
on  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  in  the  belt  be- 
fore the  abdomen.  It  is  supposed  to  stop  hemorr- 
hage when  laid  on  a  fresh  wound. 

SARDCyNYX,  a  precious  stone  exhibiting  a 
milk-white  varietv  of  the  onyx  or  chalcedony, 
Intermixed  with  shades  or  stripes  of  the  sardian 
(or  camelian) ;  hence  the  compound  name  of  sard- 
onyx.   It  is  mentioned  in  Rev.  xxi.  20. 

SAREPTA  (Luke  iv.  36%  Hebrew  Zartphath, 
a  Phceuician  town  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  men- 
^ned  in  I  Kings  xvii.  9,  10;  Obad.  20.  It  is 
me  place  where  Elijah  went  to  dwell,  and  where 
he  performed  the  miracle  of  multiplying  the  bar^ 
rel  of  meal  and.  cruse  of  oil,  and  where  he  raised 
the  widow's  sou  to  lifii.  It  still  subsists  as  a  large 
village,  under  the  name  of  Sarafend. 


SAR'GON,  kinff  of  Assyria.    [AssrmiA.] 
SATAN  {the  adveraanf  or  oppoaer).    The  doc- 
trine of  Satan  and  of  Satanic  agency  is  to  be  made 
oat  from  revelation,  and  from  reflection  in  agree- 
ment with  revelation. 

Besides  Satan,  he  is  called  the  Devil,  the  Dra- 
gon, the  Evil  One,  the  Angel  of  the  Bottomless 
Pit  the  Prince  of  this  World,  the  Prince  of  the 
Power  of  the  Air,  the  God  of  this  World,  Apol- 
lyon,  AbaddoB,  Belial,  Beelxebnb.  Satan  and 
Devil  


are  the  names  by  which  he  is  oftener  dis- 

-  tinffuished  than  by  any  other,  the  foimer  being 
applied  to  him  about  forty  times*  and  the  latter 
about  fifty  times. 

The  word  Satan  occurs  in  its  apee\fic  sense  as  a 
proper  name  in  Zech.  iii.  1,  2,  and  in  the  1st  and 
2nd  chapters  of  Job.  See  also  1  Chron.  xxi.  1. 
When  we  pass  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, this  doctrine  of  an  invisible  evil  agent 
becomes  more  clear.  With  the  advent  of  Christ 
and  the  opening  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  the 
great  opposer  of  that  kingdom,  the  particular  ad- 
versary and  antagonist  of  the  Saviour,  would  na- 
turally become  more  active  and  more  known. 
The  antagonism  of  Satan  and  his  kingdom  to 
Christ  and  his  kingdom  rans  through  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament 

Devil  is  the  more  frequent  term  of  designation 
given  to  Satan  in  the  New  Testament  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  which  go  to  confirm  the  rule, 
the  vans  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament  shows 
this  term  to  be  a  proper  name,  applied  to  an  ex- 
traordinary being,  whose  influence  upon  the  hu- 
man race  is  ^eat  and  mischievous  (Matt.  iv. 
l-ll;  Luke  viiL  12;  John  viii.  44;  Acts  xiii. 
10;  Ephes.  vi.  11;  1  Pet  v.  8;  1  John  iii.  8; 
Rev.  xit.  9).  In  the  original  this  name  is  given 
exclusively  to  the  prince  of  evil  spirits,  never  to 
these  spirits  themselres,  who,  in  connection  with 
demoniacal  possessions,  are  almost  always  termed 


'^«  distinction  which  die 
Version  has  failed  to  observe. 

We  determine  the  personality  of  &tan  bj  the 
same  criteria  that  we  use  in  determining  wberher 
Ctics'ir  and  Napoleon  were  real,  personal  beingv  , 
or  the  personifications  of  abstract  ideas,  wis^  bj   ' 
the  tenor  of  history  concerning  them,  said   tbv 
ascription  of  personal  attributes  to   them.      A  J 
the  forms  of  personal  agency  are  made  ose  of  by 
the  sacred  writers  in  setting  forth   the  character  , 
and  conduct  of  Satan.      They  deacribe    hira  as 
having  power  and  dominion,  messen^ra  and  Ibl 
lowers.     He  tempts  and  resists;  he  is  held  ae- 
countable,  charged  with  guilt;  is  to  be  judged,   j 
and  to  receive  final  puuislunent     On  the  sopposi-  ;  i 
tion  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  sacred  vrHters  tn   : 
teach  the  proper  personality  of  Samn,  they  could    ■ 
have  found  no  more  express  terms   than  tboscr  ,  * 
which  they  have  actually  used.    And  on  the  sap-  : ' 
position  that  they  did  not  intend  to  teach  sach  a    : 
doctrine,  their  use  of  language,  incapable  of  com-  i 
municatingany  other  idea,  is  wholly  inezpiicable.  ' 

The  class  of  beings  to  which  Satan  originallj 
belonged,  and  which  constituted  a  celestial  hier- 
archy, is  very  numerous :  *  Ten  thousand  times    , 
ten  thousand  stood  before  him'  (Dan.  wii.  1<    . 
They  were  created  and  dependent  (John  i.  3  . 
Analogy  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
different  grades  among  the  angels  as  among  other    i 
races  of  beings.      Tne  Scriptures  warrant  tbr 
same.    Michael  is  described  as  one  of  the  chit- f 
princes  (Dan.  x.  13) ;  as  chief  captain  of  the  ho6t  '  | 
of  Jehovah  (Josh.  v.  14).      Similar  distinctions    i 
exist  among  the  fiillen  angels  (Col.  ii.  15  ;  Eph.  ', 
vi.  12).     It  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  tht-}  '  < 
were  created  susceptible  of  improvement  in  ali    ' 
respects,  except  moral  purity,  as  they  oertainI\    , 
were  capable  of  apostacy.    As  to  the  time  whrii  ' 
they  were  brought  into  being,  the  Bible  is  silent: 
and  where  it  is  silent,  we  should  be  silent,  or 
speak  widi  modesty.     It  is  probable,  that   as   < 
they  were  the  highest  in  rank  among  the  crea- 
tures of  God,  so  they  were  the  first  in  £e  order  oi 
time ;  and  that  they  may  have  continued  for  ages  1 1 
in  obedience  to  their  Maker,  before  the  creation  '  I 
of  man,  or  the  fall  of  the  apostate  angels.  I 

The  Scriptures  are  explicit  as  to  the  apostacy  of  ! 
some,  of  whom  Satan  was  the  chief  and  leader   ' 
( Jude,  ver.  6  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4).    Those  who  followed 
him  in  his  apostacy  are  described  as  belonging  to 
him.    The  company  is  called  the  devil  and  bi.s 
angels  (Matt  xxv.  41).    The  relation  market] 
here  denotes  the  instrumentality  which  the  devii 
may  have  exerted  in  inducing  those  called  hi*- 
angels  to  rebel  agunst  Jehov&  and  join  them- 
selves to  his  interests.    As  to  what  oonstituti.>d  tbt- 
first  sin  of  Satan  and  his  followers,  there  has  beei. 
a  diversity  of  opinions.   Some  have  supposed  tiiat 
it  was  the  beguiling  of  our  first  parents.    Others   ; 
have  believed  that  the  first  sin  of  the  angels  L-  ,  { 
mentioned  in  Gen.  yi.  2.     The  sacred  writeT>  ■ 
intimate  very  plainly  that  the  first  transgression 
was  pride,  and  that  from  this  sprang  open  rebel-  I 
lion.    Of  a  bishop,  the  apostle  says  {\  Tim.  iii  6  .  .' 
•  He  must  not  be  a  novice,  lest,  bemg  pufied  up 
with  prtVe,  he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  tin  | 
devil/   From  which  it  appears  that  pride  wsstht- 
sin  of  Satan,  and  that  for  this  he  was  condemned.  '1 
This,  however,  marks  the  quality  of  the  sin,  sou  ' 
not  the  act 

The  agency  of  Satan  extends  to  all  that  he  do& 
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r  cau>efi  to  be  done.  To  this  agency  the  follow- 
i*^  rcbiiictioiis  have  been  generally  supposed  to 
icist:  it  is  limited,  first,  by  the  direct  power  of 
od  ;  lie  cannot  transcend  the  power  on  which  he 

dejendent  for  exi.»tence;— secondly,  by  the 
iiiU'iKss  uf  his  own  created  faculties; — thirdly, 
y  th*.'  cstiiblibhed  connection  of  cause  and  effect, 
r  tiie  laws  of  nature.  The  miracles,  which  he 
:is  been  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  working, 
re  deni.minated  lying  signs  and  wonders  ('iThess. 
.  i>)-  ^'iih  these  restrictions,  the  devil  goes 
l)out  like  a  roaring  lion. 

ills  agency  is  moral  and  physical.  First,  mo- 
ul.  lie  beguiled  our  first  parents,  and  thus 
iMu^lit  siu  ttud  death  upon  them  and  their  pos- 
.•rity  (Geu.  iii.).  He  moved  David  to  number 
tie  peo|.L.'  (I  Chron.  rfJti.  1).  He  resisted  Jo- 
tum  the  hi^h-priest  (Zech.  iii.  1).  «  He  tempted 
esus  (Matt,  iv.)  ;  entered  into  Judas,  to  induce 
liiii  to  l>etray  his  master  (Luke  xxii.  3);  insti- 
ated  Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  lie  to  the  Holy 
iUost  (Acts  V.  3);  hindered  Paul  and  Kamabas 
»n  their  way  to  the  Thessaloniuns  (1  Thess.  ii. 
8).  lie  is  (he  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the 
hildren  of  disobedience  (Eph.  ii.  2);  and  he  de- 
5eiveih  the  whole  world  (Rev.  xii.  9). 

But  his  efforts  are  directed  against  the  bodies 
)f  nuMi,  as  well  as  against  their  souls.  That  the 
igency  of  Saiau  was  concerned  in  producing 
physical  diseases  the  Scriptures  plainly  teach 
^Job  ii.  7  ;  Luke  xiii.  IG).  Peter  says  of  Christ, 
that  he  went  about  doing  good  and  healing  all 
that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil  (Acts  x.  38). 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  there  are  difficulties 
connected  with  the  agency  ascribed  to  Satan.  But 
objections  are  of  little  weight  when  brought 
against  well-authenticated  facts.  Any  objections 
raised  against  the  agency  of  Satan  are  equally 
valid  against  his  existence.  If  he  exists,  he 
must  act ;  and  if  he  is  evil,  his  agency  must  be 
evil.  The  influence  exerted  by  wicked  spirits 
no  more  militates  against  the  benevolence  of 
God,  than  does  the  agency  of  wicked  men,  or  the 
existence  of  moral  evil  in  any  form.  Evil  agents 
are  as  really  under  the  divine  control  as  are  good 
agents.  And  out  of  evil,  God  will  cause  good  to 
come.  He  will  make  the  wrath  of  devils  as  well 
as  of  men  to  praise  him,  and  the  remainder  He 
will  restrain. 

SATYH.  There  is  much  to  suggest  the  pro- 
bability that  the  *  satyr'  of  Isa.  xiii.  21,  and 
xxxiv.  14,  if  not  also  the  *hairy  ones'  (rendered 
devils*)  of  Lev.  xvii.  7,  were  no  other  than  a 
species  of  ape  or  baboon.  The  only  species  of  ape 
of  the  baboon  form  known  in  Arabia  is  the  Mncacus 
Arabicu.s  remarkable  fnr  stature  and  aspect,  hav- 
ing the  do{;like  nose  and  approximating  eyes  of 
la  boons ;  the  skin  of  the  face  of  a  reddish  colour ; 
the  snout,  lips,  and  chin  black;  the  forehead 
low,  and  the  sides  of  the  head  furnished  with 
bushy,  long,  white  hair;  the  bree.«t,  arms  and 
siiouidcrs  similarly  covered,  but  the  loins  and 
lower  extremities  of  a  fine  chestnut ;  the  tail  of 
the  same  colour,  of  no  great  length,  tufted  at  the 
end,  and  all  the  hands  black.  It  is  found  from 
the  straits  of  Babel-Mandeb,  through  Southern 
Arabia  to  the  Euphrates,  and  even  beyond  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  Ti{zris.  Like  other 
large  and  ronnidable  Simiads.  it  is  less  solieiions 
about  the  vicinity  of  trees,  because  it  is  armed 
with  powerful  canines ;  holds  its  enemy  firmly 
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grasped,  and  fights,  not  singly,  but  assisted  by 
the  whole  troop:  it  frequents  scrubby  under- 
wool  near  water,  but  becomes  more  rare  eastward 
of  Yemen.  Comparing  the  characters  of  this 
species,  we  find  it  by  configuration,  colours,  and 
manners  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
idolatry  in  its  grossest  and  most  debasing  aspect. 
The  Hebrew  people,  already  familiar  with  a  si- 
milar worship  in  Egypt,  may  have  copied  the 


tSS.  [M«caau  Ambicua.] 
native  tribes  in  the  wilderness,  and  thns  drawn 
upon  themselves  the  remonstrance  in  Lev.  xvii. 
7,  where  the  allusion  to  these  animals  is  very 
descriptive,  as  is  that  in  Isa.  xiii.  21 ;  and  again, 
xxxiv.  14,  where  the  ima^  is  perfect,  when  we 
picture  to  ourselves  the  *  hairy  ones'  lurking  about 
the  river  in  the  juniper  and  liquorice  jungle,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Rich  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Buins 
of  Babuion. 

SAUL,  sonofKish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
was  the  first  king  of  the  Israelites.  The  corrupt 
administration  of  justice  by  Samuel's  sons  fur- 
nished an  occasion  to  the  Hebrews  for  rejecting 
that  theocracy,  of  which  they  neither  appreciated 
the  value,  nor,  through  their  unfaithfulness  to  it, 
enjoyed  the  full  advantages  (1  Sam.  viii.).  An 
invasion  by  the  Ammonites  seems  also  to  have 
conspired  with  the  cause  just  mentioned,  and 
with  a  love  of  novelty,  in  prompting  the  de- 
mand for  a  king  (1  Sam.  xii.  12;— an  ofiScer 
evidently  alien  to  the  genius  of  the  theocracy, 
though  contemplated  as  an  historical  certainty, 
and  provided  for  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver  (1  Sam. 
xii.  17-20;  Dent  xvii.  14-20).  An  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  this  request,  as  not  only 
an  instance  of  ingratitude  to  Samuel,  but  of  re- 
bellion against  Jehovah,  and  the  delineation  of 
the  manner  in  which  their  kings— notwithstand 
ing  the  restrictions  prescribed  in  the  law — might 
be  expected  to  conauct  themselves  (I  Sam.  viii. 
11 ;  X.  25\  having  failed  to  move  the  people  from 
their  resolution,  the  Lord  sent  Saul,  who  had  left 
home  iu  quest  of  his  father's  asses  which  had 
strayed,  to  Samuel,  who  having  informed  Saul  of 
the  divine  purpose  regarding  him,  and  having  at 
a  feast  shown  him  a  preference,  which,  no  doubt, 
the  other  guests  understood,  privately  anointed 
him  king,  and  gave  him  various  tokens,  by  which 
he  might  be  assured  that  his  designation  was  from 
Jehovah  (I  Sam.  ix.  x.).  Moved  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Samuel,  and  by  the  fulfilment  of  these 
signs,  Saul's  reluctance  to  assume  the  office  to 
which  he  was  called  was  overcome.  On  his  way 
home,  meeting  a  company  of  prophets,  he  was 
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leized  with  the  prophetic  afflatns,  and  so  gave 
occasion  to  a  proverb  aftenrards  in  use  among 
.  the  Jews.    Immediately  after,  Saul  was  elected 
I  at  Mizpah  in  a  solemn  assembly  by  the  determi- 
nation of  the  miraculous  lot — ^and  both  previously 
!to  that  election  (x.  16),  and  subsequently,  when 
'  insulted  by  the  worthless  portion  of  the  Israelites, 
I  he  showed  that  modesty,  humility,  and  forbear- 
:  ance  which  seem  to  have  characterised  him  till 
corrupted  by  the  possession  of  power.    The  per- 
son thus  set  apart  to  discharge  the  royal  function, 
possessed    at   least  those   corporeal   advantages 
which  most  ancient  nations  desiderated  in  their 
sovereigns.    His  person  was  tall  and  command- 
ing, and  he  soon  showed  that  his  courage  was  not 
iu^rior  to  his  strength  (1  Sam.  ix.   1;  x.  23). 
His  belonging  to  Benjamin  also,  the  smallest  of 
the  tribes,  though  of  distinguished  bravery,  pre- 
vented the  mutual  jealousy  with  which  either  of 
the  two  grt'at  tribes,  Judah  and  Epbraim,  would 
have  regariK'd  a  king  chosen  from  the  other ;  so 
thut  his  election  was  received  with  general  re- 
joicing, and  a  number  of  men,  moved  by  the  au- 
thority of  Samuel  (x.  20),  even  attached  them- 
selv^-s  to  him  as  a  body-guard,  or  as  counsellors 
and  assistants.  In  the  mean  time  the  Ammonites, 
whose  invasion  bad  hastened  the  appointment  of 
a  king,  having  besie^d  Jabesh  in  Giiead,  and 
Nabash  their  king  havmg  proposed  insulting  con- 
ditions to  them,  the  elders  of  that  town,  appa- 
rently not  aware  of  Saul's  election  (1  SaoL  xi.  3), 
sent  messengers    through   the  land    imploring 
help.    Saul  acted  with  wisdom  and  promptitude ; 
summoning  the  people,  en  mcuse,  to  meet  him 
at  Bezek,  at  the  head  of  a  vast  multitude  he 
totally  routed  the  Ammonites.  He  and  the  people 
then  betoitk  themselves,  under  tlie  direction  of 
!  Samuel,  to  Gilgal,  there  with  sulemn  sacrifices  to 
jreinstal   tlie  victorious  leader   in  his  kingdom 
|(1  Sam.  xi.).     At  Gilgal  Saul  was  publicly  an- 
ointed, and  solenmly  installed  in  the  kingdom  by 
I  Samuel,  who  took  occasion  to  vindicate  the  purity 
I  of  his  own  administration — which  he  virtually 
{transferred   to  Saul— to  censure  the  people  for 
their  ingratitude  and  impiety,  and  to  warn  both 
them  and  Saul  of  the  danger  of  disobedience  to 
the  commands  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.xii.).  [Samuel.] 
The  restrictions  on  which  he  held  the  sove- 
reignty had  (1  Sam.  x.  25)  been  fully  explained 
as  well  to  Saul  as  to  the  people,  so  that  he  was 
not  ignorant  of  his  true  position  as  merely  the 
lieutenant  of  Jehovah,  king  of  Israel,  who  not 
only  gave  all  the  laws,  but  whose  will,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  them,  was  constantly  to  be  consulted 
and  complied  with.    The  first  occasion  on  which 
his  obedience  to  this  constitution  was  put  to  the 
test  brought  out   those  defects  in  his  character 
which  showed  his  unfitness  for  his  high  office, 
and  incurred  a  threat  of  that  rejection  which  his 
subsequent  conduct  confirmed  (1  Sam.  xiii.  13). 
Having  organized  a  small  standing  army,  part 
of  which,  under  Jonathan,  had  taken  a  fort  of 
the  Philistines,  Saul  summoned   the  people  to 
withstand  the  forces  which  their-  oppressors,  now 
alarmed  for  their  dominion,  would  naturally  as- 
semble.    But  so  numerous  a  host  came  against 
Saul,  that  the  people,  panic-stricken,  fled  to  rocks 
aud  caverns  for  safety— years  of  servitude  having 
extin^ished  their   courage,  which  the  want  of 
arms,  of  which  the  policy  of  the  Philistines  had 
deprived  them,  still  further  diminished.    Appa- 
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rently  reduced  to  extremity,  and  tiie  sefreiitli  day 
belnff  come,  but  not  bein^  ended,  the  expiratios 
of  which  Samuel  had  enjoined  him  to  wait.  Sad 
'  offered  a  burnt  offering,'  thus  intmdiDg  into  the  I 
priest's   office.    Samuel   having  denoaneed  the 
displeasure  of  Jehovah  and  its  oonseqaenoes,  left 
him,  and  Saul  returned  to  Gibeah.     Left  to  bim-  | 
self,  Saul's  errors  multiplied  apace.     Jouathaxu 
having   assaulted  a  garrison  of  the  Philistines  . 
(apparently  at  Michmash,  1  Sam.  xiv.  31,  which,  . 
therefore,  must  have  been  situated  near  Migron  ! 
in  Gibeah,  ver.  1,  and  within  sight  of  it,  ver.  15, 
Saul,  aided  bv  a  panic  of  the  enemy,  an  earth- 

3uake,  and  the  co-operation  of  his  fugitive  sol- 
iers,  effected  a  great  slaughter ;  bat  by  a  rash 
aud  foolish  denunciation^he  (1)  impeded  his  sac-  | 
cess  (ver.  30).  (2)  involved  the  people  in  a  vio-  ) 
lation  of  theuaw  (ver.  33),  and  (3),  unless  pre-  | 
vented  by  the  more  enlightened  conscience  of  the 
people,  would  have  ended  with  putting  Jonathan 
to  aeath  for  an  act  which,  being  done  in  igno- 
rance, could  involve  no  guilt 

Another  trial  was  afforded  Saul  before  his  final  j 
rejection,  the  command  fo  extirpate  the  Amale- ,  j 
kites,  whose  hostility  to  the  people  of  God  was  J  i 
inveterate  (Deut  xxT.    18;   Exod.   urn.   g-lfi:  i 
Num.  xiv.  42-45  ;  Judg.  iii.  13;  vL  3),  and  who  i ' 
had  not  by  repentance  averted  that  doom  which 
had  been  delayed  650  years  (1  Sam.  xiv.  48).    A 
second  time  Saul  wilfully  violated  the  divine  com- 
mission with  which  he  had  been  intrusted.    This  ; 
stubbornness  in  persisting  to  rebel  against  the  di-  i 
rections  of  Jehovah  was  now  vi^ted  by  that  final  | 
rejection  of  his  family  from  succeeding  him  on  { 
the  throne,   which    had  before  been  threatened  ', 
(ver.  23;  xiii.  13,  14).     After  this  second  and  | 
flagrant  disobedience,  Sanl  recei\ed  no  more  pab-  | 
lie  countenance  from  the  venerable  prophet,  who 
now  left  him  to  his  sins  and  his  punishment;  ' 
'  nevertheless,  he  mourned  for  Saul,'  and  the  Lord  ; 
repented  that  he  had  made  Saul  king  (xt.  35). 
•    The   denunciations  of  Samuel   sunk  into  the  >' 
heart  of  Saul,  and  produced  a  deep  melanchdy,  ; 
which  either  really  was,  or  which  his  physicians  i 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  14, 15;  comp.  Gen.  i.  2)  told  him,  ' 
was  occasioned  by  an  evU  spirit  from  the  Lord.  ; 
By  the  advice  of  his  servants,  music  was  employed  ; 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  deep  melau.holy 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  David  was  recom- 
mended to  his  notice  as  one  *  cunning  in  playing.' 
Some  critics  have  supposed,  however,  and  appa- 
rently with  good  reaton,  that  this  event  occurred 
subsequently  to  the  transactions  recorded  in  chap, 
xviii. 

Though   not   acquainted  with  the  unction  of 
David,  yet  having  received  intimation  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  given  to  another,  Saul  sooq 
suspected   from  his  accomplishments,    heroism, 
wisdom,  and  popularity,  that  David  was  his  des-  I 
tined  successor ;  and,  instead  of  concluding  that  , 
his  resistance  to  the  divine  purpose  would  only '  | 
accelerate  his  own  ruin,  Saul,  in  the  spirit  (^  I 
jealousy  and  rage,  commenced  a  series  of  mar-  I 
derous  attempts  on  the  life  of  his  rival  (xviii.  10,  ! 
1 1 ;  xix.  10),  that  must  have  lost  him  the  respect  , 
and  sympathy  of  his  people,  which  they  secnrvd  ' 
for  the  object  of  his  malice  and  envy,  whoise  uo-  I 
ble  qualities  also  they  both  exercised  and  rendered 
more  conspicuous.    The  slaughter  of  Ahimelech 
the  priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.\  under  pretence  of  his 
being  a  partisan  of  David,  and  of  eighty-fife 
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o^er  prietts  of  the  bouse  of  Eli,  to  whom  no- 
thing could  be  Imputed,  as  well  as  the  whole  in- 
habitants of  Nob,  was  an  atrocity  perhaps  never 
exceeded. 

Having  compelled  David  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  au  outlaw,  around  whom  gathered  a  num- 
ber of  turbulent  and  desperate  characters,  Saul 
might  persuade  himself  thj^t  he  was  justified  in 
t)estowing  o^  another  the  hand  of  his  younger 
daughter  whom  he  had  given  David  to  wife,  and 
in  making  expeditions  to  apprehend  and  destrov 
him.  A  portion  of  the  people  were  base  enough 
to  minister  to  the  evil  passions  of  Saul  (I  Sam. 
xxiii.  19;  xxvi.  1),  and  others,  perhaps,  might 
colour  their  fear  by  the  pretence  of  conscience 
(xxiii.  12).  But  his  si>ariDg  SauKs  life  twice, 
when  he  was  completely  in  his  power,  must  have 
destroyed  all  colour  of  right  in  Saul's  conduct  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  as  it  also  did  in  his  own 
conscience  (xxiv.  3-7  ;  xxvi.).^  Though  thus  de- 
graded and  paralysed  by  the  iudul^uce  of  ma- 
levolent passions,  Saul  still  acted  with  vigour  in 
repelling  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  m  other 
affairs  wherein  his  jealousy  of  David  was  not  con- 
cerned (xxiii.  27,  28). 

The  measure  of  Saul's  iniquiu,  now  almost 
full,  was  completed  by  an  act  of  direct  treason 
against  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  (Exod.  xxi^ 
18;  Lev.  xix.  31 ;  xx.  27  ;  DeuL  xviii.  10,  11), 
in  consulting  a  woman  that  had  a  familiar  spirit. 
[The  question  as  to  the  character  of  the  apparition 
evoked  by  the  Witch  of  EIndor,  hWs  more  properly 
to  be  considered  under  the  article  Witchcraft.] 
Assured  by  this  woman  of  his  own  death  the  next 
day,  and  that  of  his  sons ;  of  the  ruin  of  bis  army, 
and  the  triumph  of  his  most  formidable  enemies, 
whose  invasion  had  tempted  him  to  try  this  un- 
hallowed expedient;  Saul,  in  a  state  of  ^dejection 
which  could  not  promise  success  to  his  followers, 
met  the  enemy  next  day  in  Gilboa,  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  hav- 
ing seen  the  total  rout  of  his  army,  and  the 
slaughter  of  his  three  sons,  of  whom  the  mag- 
nanimous Jonathan  was  one ;  and*  having  in  vain 
solicited  death  from  the  hand  of  his  armour- 
bearer,  Saul  perished  atJast  by  his  own  hand 
(I  Sam.  xxxi.  1-7;  1  Chron.  x.  13,  14). 

When  the  Philistines  came  on  the  morrow  to 
plunder  the  slain,  they  found  Saul's  body  and  the 
bodies  of  his  sons,  which,  having  beheaded  them, 
they  fastened  to  the  wall  of  Bethshan ;  but  the 
men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  mindful  of  their  former 
obligation  to  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.),  when  they  heard 
of  the  indignity,  ^tefuUy  and  heroically  went 
by  night  and  carried  them  off",  and  buried  them 
under  a  tree  in  Jabesb,  and  fasted  seven  days. 
From  Jabesh  the  bones  of  Saul  and  of  his  sons 
were  removed  by  David,  and  buried  in  Zelah,  in 
the  sepulchre  of  Kish  his  father. 
SCAPE-GOAT.  [Goat,  Scape.] 
SCARLET.  [Purple.] 
SCEPTKE.  The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered 
in  its  primary  signification  denotes  a  staff'of  wood 
(Elzek.  xiz.  11),  about  the  height  of  a  man,  which 
the  ancient  kin^  and  chiefit  b^re  as  an  insigne  of 
honour  (Amos  i.  5 ;  Zech.  x.  11 ;  E^k.  xix.  11 ; 
Wisd.  X.  14;  comp.  Gen.  xlix.  10;  Num.  xxiv. 
17 ;  Isa.  xiv.  5).    As  such  it  appears  to  have  on- 

finated  in  the  shepherd's  statf,  since  the.  first 
ings  were  mostly  nomade  prinoes  (Strabo^  zvU 
783 ;  oomp.  Ps.  xxix.). 
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A  golden  sceptre,  that  is,  one  washed  or  plated 
with  gold,  is  mentioned  in  Ezek.  iv.  11.  Inclin- 
ing the  sceptre  was  a  mark  of  kingly  favour 
(]£th.  iv.  11),  and  the  kissing  it  a  token  of  sub- 
missiou  (Esth.  v.  2).  Saul  appears  to  have  car- 
ried his  javelin  as  a  mark  of  supenority  (I  Sam. 
XV.  10;  XX  ii.  6). 

SCRIBES,  a  learned  body  of  men,  otherwise 
denominated  lawyers,  whose  influence  with  the 
Jewish  nation  was  very  great  at  the  time  when 
our  Saviour  appeared. 

There  is  every  probability  that  they  must  have 
taken  their  rise  contemporaneously  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Mosaic  polity,   fhey  were  both 
a  learned  and  a  sacred  caste.    They  had  the  care 
of  the  law ;  it  was  their  duty  to  make  transcripts 
offt;   they  also  expounded  its  difficulties,  and 
taught  its  doctrines,  and  so  performed  several 
functions  which  are  now  distnbuted  among  dif- 
ferent ]professions,  being  keepers  of  the  records, 
consulting  lawyers,  authorizea  expounders  of  holy 
writ,  and,  finally,  schoolmasters— thus  blending 
together  in  one  character  the  several  elements  of 
intellectual,  moral,  social,  Ind  religious  influence. 
In  the  New  Testament  the  scribes  are  found  as 
a  body  of  high  state  functionaries,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Pharisees  and  the  high-priests, 
constituted  the  Sanhedrim,  and  unitM  all  thej 
resources  of  their  power  and  learning  in  order  to ; 
entrap  and  destroy  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  The 
array  of  influence  thus  brought  against  *  the  car- 
penter's  son '  was  very  great  That  influence  com- 1 
prised,  besides  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  the , 
first  legal  functionaries,  who  watched  Jesus  closely  1 
in  order  to  detect  him  in  some  breach  of  the  law ; 
the  recognised  expositors  of  duty,  who  lost  no 
opportunity  to  take  exception  to  his  utterances,  i 
to  blame  his  conduct,  and  misrepresent  his  morals; ' 
also  theacutest  intellects  of  the  nation,  who  eagerly ' 
sought  to  entangle  him  in  the  web  of  their  so- 
phistries, or  to  confound  him  by  their  artful  ques- 
tions. Yet  even  all  these  malign  influences  failed. 
Jesus  was  triumphant  in  argument;   he  failed 
only  when  force  interposed  its  revengeful  arm. 

SCRIPTURE  (HOLY),  or  Scriptures  (Holt), 
the  term  generally  applied  in  the  Christian  Church 
since  the  second  century,  to  denote  the  collective 
writinp  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

SCITH'IAN,  a  name  which  occurs  only  in 
Col.  iii.  11.    It  was  anciently  applied  sometimes 
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to  a  partieular  people,  and  flometimes  to  all  fhe 
nomade  tribes  which  had  their  seat  to  the  north 
of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  stretching  indefi- 
nitely eastward  into  the  unknown  regions  of  Asia. 
It  had  thus  much  the  same  latitude  as  '  Tartars,' 
and  was  in  like  manner  synonymous  with  Bar- 
barian. 

The  Scythians  were,  in  fact,  the  ancient  repre- 
sentatives of  the  modem  Tartars,  and  like  them 
moved  from  plaoe  to  place  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen. 

SEA.  The  term  *sea'  was  much  more  in  use 
among  the  Hebrews  than  with  us,  being  applied 
by  them  generally  to  all  large  collections  of 
water,  as  they  had  not  a  set  of  terms  such,  as  we 
employ  to  discriminate  the  different  kinds. 

1.  Thb  Mediterranean,  being  on  the  west, 
and  therefore  behind  a  person  facing  the  east,*  is 
called  in  Scripture  the  Hinder  Sea  (Dant  xi.  24 ; 
Joel  ii.  20),  that  is,  Western  Sea ;  and  also, '  the 
Sea  of  the  Phitistines*  (Exod.  xxiii.  31),  as  that 
people  possessed  the  largest  proportion  of  its  shore 
iu  Palestine.  Being  also  the  largest  sea  with 
which  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted,  they  called 
it  by  preeminence,  *  the  Great  Sea*  (Num. 
xxxiv.  G,  7;  Josh.  i.  4;  ix.  1;  Ezek.  xlvii.  10, 
1.5,  20) ;  or  simply  <  the  sea'  (Josh.  xv.  47). 

2.  The  Bed  Sea. — How  this  gulf  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  came  by  the  name  of  Red  Sea  is  not  agreed. 
Prideaux  assumes  (Conif«c/tofi,  i.  14,  15)  tbat  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  bordering  countries 
called  it  Yam  Edom,  or,  *  the  sea  of  Edom '  (it  is 
never  so  called  in  Scripture),  as  its  north-eastern 
part  washed  the  country  possessed  by  the  Edom- 
ites.  Now  Edom  means  red  (Gen.  xxv.  30),  and 
the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  the  name  from  the 
Phoenicians,  mistook  it  for  an  appellative  instead 
of  a  proper  name,  and  rendered  by  '  the  Red  Sea.' 
Others  have  conjectured  that  the  Arabian  Gulf 
derived  its  name  from  the  coral  rocks  and  reeft 
in  which  it  abounds ;  but  the  coral  of  the  Red  Sea 
is  white,  not  red.  It  is  now  in  question  whether 
the  name  originated  from  the  singularly  red  ap- 
pearance presented  by  some  of  the  mountains 
along  the  western  coast;  or  from  the  redness 
which  the  surface  of  the  water  sometimes  assumes 
from  its  being  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  a 
numberless  multitude  of  very  small  mollusca. 

The  ancients  applied  the  name  of  Erythrsan 
Sea  not  only  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  but  to  that 
part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which  is  enclosed  be- 
tween the  peninsulas  of  India  and  Arabia;  but 
in  modem  usage  the  name  of  Red  Sea  is  restricted 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  enters  into  the  land 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  in  a  westerly  direction, 
and  then,  at  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  turns 
N.N.W.,  maintaining  that  direction  till  it  makes 
a  near  approach  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  which 
its  western  arm  is  only  separated  by  the  isthmus 
of  Suez.  It  thus  separates  the  western  coast  of 
Arabia  from  theflastera  coast  of  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Africa.  It  is  about  1400  miles  in  length 
from  Suez  to  the  straits,  and  on  an  average  150 
miles  in^  breadth.  On  approaching  its  northern 
termination  the  gulf  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  enclose  between  them  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  The  western  arm,  which  terminates  a 
little  above  Suez,  is  far  more  extensive  than  the 
other,  and  is  that  which  was  crossed  by  the  Israel- 
ites in  their  escape  from  £g>'pt.  This  arm,  an- 
ciently called  Heroopolitictts  Sinus,  and  now  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  is  190  miles  long  by  an  average 
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breadth  of  21  miles;  but  at  one  part  CBirte  d- 
Faronn)  it  is  as  wide  as  32  miles.  The  easteni 
arm,  which  terminates  at  Akabah,  and  bears  the 
name  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  was  anciently  calUil 
.£laniticus  Sinus,  from  the  port  of  JElansL,  the 
Scriptural  Elath,  and  is  about  112  miles  long  by 
an  average  breadth  of  15  miles.  Towards  its 
extremity  were  the  ports  of  Elath  an^  £ziongeber, 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  attempts  made  by 
the  Hebrew  kings  to  establish  a  maritime  traffic 
with  the  East  [see  the  several  words3- 

3.  The  Sea  of  CiiufNEBETH  (Num.  xxxiv. 
11),  called  in  the  New  Testament  'the  Sea  of 
Galilee'  (^Matt.  iv.  18),  the  *Sea  cf  l^berias' 
(John  xxi.  1),  and  'the  sea'  or  ' lake  of  Genne- 
sareth '  (Matt.  xiv.  34^  Mark  vi.  53 ;  Luke  v.  17) ; 
which  last  is  but  a  variation  of  the  Hebrew  name. 

This  lake  lies  very  deep,  among  fraitfnl  hills 
and  mountains,  from  whieh,  in  the  rainy-  season, 
many  rivulets  descend:  its  shape  will   be  seen 
from  the  map.  The  Jordan  enters  it  on  the  north, 
and  quits  it  on  the  south ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
river  passes  through  it  without  the  water*  ming- 
ling. Its  extent  has  been  greatly  orer-rated.  I>. 
Robinson  considers  that  its  length,  in  a  straight 
line,  does  not  exceed  eleven  or  twelve  geographical 
miles,  and  that  its  breadth  is  from  Ave  to  six 
•iles.    From  numerous  indications  it  is  infenvd 
that  the  bed  of  thb  lake  was  formed  bj  some 
ancient  volcanic  eruption,  which  history  has  not 
recorded:  the  waters  are  very  clear  and  sweet, 
and  contain  various  kinds  of  excellent  fish  in 
great  abundance.     It  will  be  remembered  that 
several  of  the  apostles  were  fishermen  of  this  lake, 
and  that  it  was  also  the  scene  of  several  transac- 
tions in  the  life  of  Christ :  it  is  thus  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  but  very  rarely 
in  the  Old.    The  borders  of  the  lake  were  in  the 
time  of  Christ  well  peopled,  being  covered  wi*b 
numerous  towns  and  villages ;  but  now  they  are 
almost  desolate,  and  the  fish  and  water-fowl  are 
but  little  disturbed. 

4.  The  Dead  Sea,  called  in  Scriptare  the 
Salt  Sea  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  the  Sea  ^  the  Plain,  or 
the  Arabah  (Dent.  iv.  40),  and  the  Eastern  Sea 
(Joel  ii.  20;  Ezek.  xlvii.  18;  Zech.  xiv.  8).  It 
is  not  named  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament  , 
From  its  historv  and  qualities,  it  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  lakes  of  Palestine;  and  » 
supposed  either  to  have  originated  in,  or  at  least 
to  have  been  greatly  enlar^^  by,  the  awfnl  event  , 
which  overwhelmed  the  cities  of  the  plain.  | 

It  is  about  thirty-nine  or  forty  seographifal 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  nine  or  ten 
miles  wide  from  east  to  west :  it  lies  embeddtd 
ver^  deep  between  lofty  clifis  on  the  western  side, 
which  are  about  1501)  feet  high,  and  monnlains 
on  the  eastern  shore,  the  highest  ridges  of  which 
are  reckoned  to  be  from  20U0  to  2500  feet  above 
the  water.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  much  sailer 
than  that  of  the  sea.  From  the  quantity  of  salt 
which  it  holds  in  solution  it  is  thick  ana  beav^, 
and  no  fish  can  live  or  marine  plants  grow  b  it 
The  old  stories  about  the  pestiferous  qoalitics  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  its  waters  are  mere  &bles  or 
delusions ;  the  actual  appearances  being  the  us-  \ 
tural  and  obvious  efiects  of  the  eonfiued  and  deep 
situation,  the  intense  heat,  and  the  nncomffioo 
saltn^  of  the  waters. 

On  the  borders  of  this  lake  is  found  mock 
sulphur,  in  pieces  as  large  as  walAuts,  and  evea 
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larger.  There  is  also  a  black  shining  stone^ 
which  will  partly  bum  in  the  fire,  and  which 
then  emits  a  oituminoos  smell :  this  is  the  '  stink- 
atone  '  of  Barckhardt  At  Jerusalem  it  is  made 
into  rosaries  and  tojs,  of  which  great  quantities 
are  sold  to  the  pilgrims  who  visit  the  sacred 
places.  Another  remarkable  production,  from 
which,  indeed,  the  lake  takes  one  of  its  names,  is 
the  cuphaltum^  or  bitumen.  Josephus  says,  that 
'  the  sea  in  man^  places  sends  up  black  masses 
of  asphaltnm,  which  fioat  upon  the  surface,  having 
the  size  and  shape  of  headless  oxen.'  From  recent 
information  it  appears  that  large  masses  are  rarely 
found,  and  then  generally  only  after  earthquakes. 
The  substance  is  doubtless  produced  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  in  whifc  it  coagulates,  and 
rises  to  the  sur&ce ;  or  possibly  the  coagulation 
may  hare  been  ancient,  and  the  substance  ad- 
heres to  the  bottom  until  detached  by  earthquakes 
and  other  convulsions,  when  its  buoyancy  brings 
it  to  the  surfkce.  We  know  that  *  the  vale  of  Sid- 
dim'  (Gen.  xiv.  10)  was  anciently  *full  of  slime- 
pits,'  or  sources  of  bitumen  ;  and  these,  now  under 
the  water,  probably  supply  the  asphaltum  which 
is  found  on  Fuch  occasions. 

5.  The  Lake  Merom  is  named  once  onW*  in 
Scripture,  where  it  is  called  waters  of  Merom 
(Josn.  xi.  5,  7).  By  Josephus  it  is  called  Seme- 
chonitis,  and  at  present  bears  the  name  of  lluleh : 
this  is  the  uppermost  and  smallest  of  the  three 
lakes  on  the  Jordan.  It  serves  as  a  kind  of  reser- 
voir to  collect  the  waters  which  form  that  river, 
and  again  to  send  them  forth  in  a  single  stream. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  waters  are  highest,  the 
lake  is  seven  miles  long  and  three  and  a  half 
broad ;  but  in  summer  it  becomes  a  mere  marsh. 
In  some  parts  it  is  sown  with  rice,  and  its  reeds 
and  rushes  afford  shelter  to  wild  bogs. 

SEA,  MOLTEN.  The  immense  brazen  re- 
servoir which,  with  smaller  lavers  [Layer],  stood 
;  in  the  court  of  Solomon's  temple,  was  thus,  b^ 
hyperbole,  denominated.  It  was  of  a  hemisphen- 
cal  figure,  ten  cubits  in  width,  five  deep,  and 
'  thirty  in  circumference.  In  1  Kings  vii.  23,  it  is 
stated  to  have  contained  2000  baths,  equal  to 
1 16,000  gallons;  but  in  2  Chron.  iv.  5,  it  is  said 
to  have  contained  3000  baths,  and  the  latter  esti- 
I  mate  is  followed  by  Josephus.  It  was  probably 
capable  of  holding  the  larger  quantity,  but  did 
not  usually  contain  more  tliat  the  smaller.  It 
■  was  decorated  on  the  upper  edge  with  figures  re- 
sembling lilies  in  bloom,  and  was  enriched  with 
I  various  ornamental  objects;  and  it  rested,  or 
'  seemed  to  rest,  upon  the  backs  of  twelve  oxetr, 
I  three  looking  to  the  north,  three  to  the  east,  three 
to  the  south,  and  three  to  the  west  (1  Kings  vi. 
1  26 ;  vii.  40-47 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  3-5.  The  conception, 
'  and  still  more  the  successful  execution  of  this 
:  great  work,  gives  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
'state  of  the  metallurgical  arts  in  the  time  of 
Solomon. 

I  SEAL.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  kinds 
I  of  seals  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.  A  notion  ap- 
[  pears  to  exist  that  all  ancient  seals,  being  signets, 
I  were  rings,  intended  to  be  m  om  on  the  hand.  But 
this  was  by  no  means  the  case ;  nor  is  it  so  now  in 
jthe  East,  where  signet  rings  are  still,  probably, 
'  as  common  as  they  ever  were  in  ancient  times. 
Their  general  use  of  seals  was  very  different  from 
oars,  as  they  were  employed  not  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  a  device  on  wax,  but  in  the  place 
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tiftL  Sign  manual,  to  stamp  the  name  of  the  owner 
upon  any  document  to  which  he  desired  to  affix 
it.  The  name  thus  impressed  had  the  same  legal 
validity  as  the  actual  signature,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  the  East  This  custom  was  ancient,  and, 
no  doubt,  existed  among  the  Hebrews  fGen. 
xxxviii.  18  ;  Cant.  viii.  6 ;  Haggai  ii.  23).  These 
seals  are  often  entirely  of  metal— brass,  silver,  or 
gold ;  but  sometimes  of  stone  set  in  metal. 

If  a  door  or  box  was  to  be  sealed,  it  was  first 
fastened  with  some  ligament,  over  which  was 
placed  some  well-compacted  clay  to  receive  the 
impression  of  the  seal.  Clay  was  used  because  it 
hardens  in  the  heat,  which  would  dissolve  wax; 
and  this  is  the  reason  that  wax  is  not  used  in 
the  East.  There  are  distinct  allusions  to  this 
custom  in  Job  xxxviii.  14;  Cant.  iv.  12. 

Signet  rings  were  very  common,  especially 
among  persons  of  rank.  They  were  sometimes 
wholly  of  metal,  but  often  the  inscription  was 
home  by  a  stone  set  in  silver  or  gold.  The  im- 
pression from  the  signet  ring  of  a  monarch  gave 
the  force  of  a  royal  decree  to  any  instrument  to 
which  it  was  affixed.  Hence  the  delivery  or 
transfer  of  it  to  any  one  gave  the  power  of  using 
the  royal  name,  and  created  the  highest  office  in 
the  state  {Gen.  xli.  42;  Esth.  iii.  10,  12;  viii.  2;, 
Jer.  xxii.  24;  Dan.  vi.  10,  13,  17:  comp.  1- 
Kings  xxi.  8). 

SEBA  was  the  eldest  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7 ; ' 

1  Chron.  i.  9),  and  gave  name  to  the  country  of. 
Seba  or  Saba,  and  to  one  of  the  tribes  called, 
Sabaeans,  not,  however,  the  Sltebaiim,  but  the 
Sebaiim.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
their  ultimate  settlement  was  in  that  region  of 
Africa  which  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the ' 
land  of  Cush,  and  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
Ethiopia;  and  the  Scriptural  notices  respecting 
them  and  their  country  have  been  already  anti- 
cipated in  the  articles  CfusH  and  Ethiopia.  I 

SECUN'DUS,  a  disciple  of  Thessalonica,  who 
accompanied  Paul  in  some  of  his  voyages  (ActJ 
XX.  4). 

SEER.    [Pbophect.] 

SE'iR  (hairy),  I.  A  phylarch  or  chief  of  thv 
Horim,  who  were  the  former  inhabitants  of  the 
country  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Edomites.      | 

2.  Seir,  Mount.  The  mountainous  country; 
of  the  Edomites,  extending  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  Ehinitic  Gulf.  The  name  is  usually  derived  > 
from  the  Seir  above  mentioned,  and  us  he  was ' 
a  great  chief  of  the  original  inhabitants,  it  is  dif- ' 
ficult  to  reject  such  a  conclusion.  These  mountains  ' 
were  first  inhabited  by  the  Horim  (Gen.  xiv.  6 ; 
Dent  ii.  12);  then  by  Esau  (Gen.  xxxii.  3;i 
xxxiii.  14,  16)  and  his  posterity  (Deut.  ii.  4»  19;! 

2  Chron.  xx.  10).    The  northern  part  of  them 
now  bears  the  designation  of  Jebal,  and  the  south- ; 
em  that  of  esh-Sfaerah,  which  seems  no  other 
than  a  modification  of  the  ancient  name.    The  i 
whole  breadth  of  the  mountainous  tract  between  | 
the  Arabah  (the  great  valley  between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Elanitic  Gulf)  and  the  eastern  desert 
above  is  about   15  or  20  geog.  miles.    These 
mountains  are  quite  different  in  character  fi-om 
those  which  front  them  on  the  other  (west)  side 
of  the  Arabah.    The  latter  seem  to  be  not  more 
than  two-thirds  as  high  as  the  former,  and  are 
wholly  desert  and  sterile;   while  those  on  the 
east  appear  to  enjoy  a  sufficiency  of  rain,  and  are 
covered  with  tufkis  of  herlis  and  occasional  trees. 
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Thr  valleys  are  also  full  of  trees  and  shmbs  and 
flowers,  the  eastern  and  higher  parts  being  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  yielding  good  crops.  It  is 
indeed  the  region  of  which  Isaac  said  to  his  son 
Esau,  *  Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  be  of  the  fat- 
ness of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from 
above '  (Gen.  xxvii.  39). 

3.  A  mountain  in  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  10). 

SE'LAH.    [Psalms.] 

SE*LAH,  or  rather  Sela  (rock);  Or.  Petra, 
which  has  the  same  si^ification  as  Sclah,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Edomites  in  Moant  Seir.  In 
the  Jewish  history  it  is  recorded  that  Amaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  *  slew  of  Edom  in  the  valley  of 
Salt  ten  thousand,  and  took  Selah  by  war,  and 
called  the  name  of  it  Joktheel  unto  this  day '  (2 
Kings  xiv.  7).  This  name  seems  however  to  have 
passed  away  with  the  Hebrew  rule  over  Edom, 
for  no  further  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found ;  and  it  is 
still  called  Selah  by  Isaiah  (xvi.  1).  These  are 
all  the  certain  notices  of  the  plac«  in  Scripture. 
Mention  is  made  of  it  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  other 
ancient  writers ;  but  from  a.d.  536,  down  to  the 
present  century,  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
city  is  to  be  found  in  any  quarter;  and  as  no  trace 
of  It  as  an  inhabited  site  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Arabian  writers,  the  probability  seems  to  be  that 
it  was  destroyed  in  some  unrecorded  incursion  of 
the  desert  hordes,  and  was  afterwards  left  un- 
peopled. It  was  identified  by  Burckhardt  in  1812 
as  the  ancient  capital  of  Arabia  Petrsea ;  and  since 
that  time  has  been  visited  by  various  travellers, 
who  have  ^ven  a  minute  description  of  its  pre- 
sent conditiou. 


300.    [Petn,  from  above  the  Amphitheatre.] 

The  ruined  city  lies  in  a  narrow  valley,  sur- 
Ipunded  by  lofty,  and,  for  the  most  part,  perfectly 
precipitous  mountains.  Those  which  form  its 
southern  limit  are  not  so  steep  as  to  be  impassable; 
and  it  is  over  these,  or  rather  through  them, 
along  an  abrupt  and  difficult  ravine,  that  travel- 
lers ot>m  Sinai  or  Egypt  usually  wind  their  la- 
borious way  into  the  scene  of  magnificent  desola- 
tion. The  ancient  and  more  interesting  entrance 
is  on  the  eastern  side,  through  the  deep  narrow 
gorge  of  Wady  Syke.  The  boundaries  of  the 
city  are  marked  with  perfect  distinctness  by  the 
precipitous  mountains  by  which  the  site  is  encom- 
passed ;  and  they  give  an  extent  of  more  than  a 
mile  in  length,  nearly  from  north  to  south,  hj  a 
variable  breadth  of  about  half  a  mile.  The  sides 
uf  the  valley  are  walled  up  by  perpendicular  rocks, 
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from  fbar  hundred  to  six  or  seren  bandred  fret 
hi^h.  The  northern  and  southern  barriers  are 
neither  so  lofty  nor  so  steep,  and  they  both  adnut  I 
of  the  passage  of  camels.  I 

The  chief  public  buildings  occupied  the  banks 
of  the  river  and  the  high  ground  farther  soath,  as 
their  ruins  sufficiently  show.  One  snmptoous 
edifice,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  palace,  rtr- 
mains  standing,  though  in  an  imperfect  aiid  dila- 
pidated state.  It  is  an  imposing  ruin,  though  not 
of  the  purest  style  of  architecture,  and  is  the  only 
constructed  edifice  now  standing  in  Petra. 

In  various  other  parts  of  the  valley  are  piles  of 
ruins— columns  and  hewn  stones— parts  no  doubt 
of  important  public  buildings,  which  indicate  the 
great  wealth  and  n^pgnificence  of  this  ancient 
capital,  as  well  as  its  unparalleled  calamities.  A 
large  surface  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  : 
covered  with  substructions,  which  probably  be- 
longed to  private  habitations. 

The  mountain  torrents  which,  at  times,  sweep  ; 
over  the  lower  parts  of  the  ancient  site,  bare  un- 
dermined many  foundations,  and  carried  away 
many  a  chiselled  stone,  and  worn  many  a  finbbed 
specimen  of  sculpture  into  unshapely   masses. 
The  soft  texture  oi  the  rock  seconds  the  destmc- ; 
tive  agencies  of  the  elements.    Even  the  accn- ' 
mnlations  of  rubbish,  which  mark  the  site  of  all ! 
other  decayed  cities,  have  mostly  disappeared ; : 
and  the  extent  which  was  covered  with  human 
habitations  can  only  be  determined  by  the  brokeo  . 
pottery  scattered  over  the  sur&ce,  or  mingled 
with  the  sand — the  universal,  and,  it  wonld  seem, 
an  imperishable  memorial  of  popular  cities  that 
exist  no  longer. 

The  attention  of  travellers  has  however  been  ,{ 
chiefly  engaged  by  the  excavations  which,  having  ; 
more  successfully  resisted  the  ravages  ot*  tinw.  ' 
constitute  at  present  the  great  and  peculiar  at-  ) 
traction  of  the  place.  These  excavations,  whether  | 
formed  for  temples,  tombjs,  or  the  dwellings  of  ' 
living  men,  surprise  the  visitor  by  their  incredible  , 
number  and  extent.    They  not  only  occupy  the  . 
front  of  the  entire  mountain  by  which  the  valley  j 
is  encompassed,  but  of  the  numerous  ravines  and 
recesses  which  radiate  on  all  sides  from  this  en- 
closed area.    Were  these  excavations,  instead  of 
following  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  moantain  and 
its  numerous  gorges,  ranged  in  regular  order, 
they  probably  would  form  a  street  not  less  than  five 
or  six  miles  in  length.  By  far  the  largest  number 
were  manifestly  designed  as  places  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead ;  and  thus  exhibit  a  variety  in 
Urm  and  size,  of  interior  arrangement  and  exter- 
nal decorations,  adapted  to  the  different  fortunes 
of  their  occupants.    Some  of  them  are  plain  and 
unadorned,  but  there  is  a  vast  number  of  excara- 
tions  enriched  with  various  architectural  orna- 
ments. The  interior  of  these  unique  and  sumptoous  1 
monuments  is  quite  plain  and  destitute  of  all  deco- 1 
ration,  but  the  exteriors  exhibit  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  imposing  results  of  ancient  taste  sad 
skill  which  have  remained  to  our  times.  The  front  I 
of  the  mountain  is  wroueht  into  fa9ades  of  splendid 
temples,  rivalling  in  their  aspect  and  symmetry 
the  most  celebrated  monuments  of  Grecian  art 
Columns  of  various  orders  graceful  pediments.  \ 
broad  rich  entablatures,  and  sometimes  statuan*. 
all  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  still  forming , 
part  of  the  native  mass,  transform  the  base  of  tk  i 
mountain  into  a  vast  splendid  pile  of  architectorek 
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whiic  th«  OTerhangiDg  cliffs,  towering  whom  in 
shapes  as  rageed  and  wild  as  any  on  which  the 
e}'e  ever  rested,  form  the  most  striking  and  curious 
of  contrasts. 
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SOI.    [Interior  of  a  tomb.] 
• 

But  nothing  contributes  so  mnch  to  the  almost 
magical  effect  of  some  of  these  monnmentSf  as  the 
rich  and  yarions  colours  of  the  rock  out  of  which, 
or  more  properly  in  which,  they  are  formed. 
I  Red,  purple,  yellow,  azure  or  sky  blue,  black  and 
j  white,  are  seen  m  the  same  mass  distinctly  in 
successive  layers,  or  blended  so  as  to  form  every 
shade. and  hue  of  which  they  are  capable — as 
brilliant  and  as  soft  as  they  ever  appear  in  flowers, 
or  in  ihe  plumage  of  birds,  or  in  the  sky  when 
illuminated  by  the  most  glorious  sunset  It  is 
more  easy  to  imagine  than  describe -the  effect  of 
tall,  graceful  columns,  exhibiting  these  exquisite 
colours  ip  their  succession  of  regular  horizontal 
strata. 

SELEU'CIA,  a  city  of  Syria,  utuated  west  of 
Antioch,  on  the  sea-coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes  ;  sometimes  called  Seleuda  Pieria,  from 
the  neighbouring  Mount  Pierus :  and  also  Seleuoia 
ad  Mare,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  several 
other  cities  of  the  same  name,  all  of  them  deno- 
minated from  Seleucus  Nicanor.  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas on  their  first  journey  embarked  at  this  port 
for  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  4). 

SE^NIR.    [Hermon.] 

SENNACHE'RIB.  king  of  Assyria,  who,  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Hezekiah  (b.c.  713), 
came  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah, 
and  took  them ;  on  which  Hezekiah  agreed  to  pay 
the  Assyrian  monarch  a  tribute  of  three  hundred 
talents  of  silver  and  thirty  talents  of  gold.  This, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  Sennacherib,  who  sent 
an  embassy  with  hostile  intentions,  charging  He- 
zekiah with  trusting  on  *  this  bruised  reed  Eigypt' 
The  king  of  Judah  in  his  perplexity  had  recourse 
to  Uaiah,  who  counselled  confidence  and  hope, 
giving  a  divine  promise  of  miraculous  aid.  Mean- 
while *  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,*  and  of  Thebes 
in  Egypt,  had  come  out  to  fight  against  the  Assy- 
rians, who  had  threatened  Lower  Egypt  with  an  in- 
vasion. On  learniug  this,  Sennacherib  sent  another 
deputation  to  Hezekiah,  who  thereon  applied  for 
aid  to  Jehovah,  who  promised  to  defend  the  capi- 
tal. *And  it  came  to  pass  that  night  that  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  went  out  and  smote  iff  the  camp 
of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five 
thousand;  and  when  thfy  arose  early  in  the 
morning,  behold  they  were  all  dead  corpses '  (2 


Kings  zviii.  13,  sq.).  On  this;  Sennacherib  re- 
turned to  NmeVeh,  and  was  shortly  after  mui^ 
dered  by  two  of  his  sons  as  he  was  praying  in 
the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god  (2  Kings  xix.  36, 
sq. ;  2-Chron.  xxxii. ;  Isa.  xxxvii.). 

SETH  AR,  *  a  mountain  of  the  east,'  a  line  drawn 
from  which  to  Mesha  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
Joktanite  tribes  (Gen.  x.  30). 

SEPH'ARAD,  a  region  to  which  the  exiles 
from  Jerusalem  were  taken  (Obad.  20).  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  or  at 
least  near  to  it. 

SEPHARVAIM.  a  city  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire,  whence  colonists  were  brought  into  the 
territory  of  Israel,  afterwards  called  Samaria 
(2  Kings  xvii.  24;  xviii.  34;  six.  13;  IsA 
xxxvi.  19;  xxxvii.  13).  The  place  is  proba- 
bly represented  by  Sipphara  in  Mesopotamia, 
situated  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrtes 
above  Babylon. 

SEPULCHRE.    [BuRiAu] 

SERAI'AH  {warrior  of  Jehovah),  There  are 
several  persons  of  this  name  in  Scripture. 

1.  Skbaiah,  the  scribe  or  secretary  of  David 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17). 

2.  Seraiah,  the  father  of  Ezra  (Ez.  vii.  1> 

3.  Seraiah,  the  high  priest  at  the  time  that 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Chaldseans.  He  was 
sent  prisoner  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah,  who 
put  him  to  death  (2  Kings  xxv.  18 ;  1  Chron.  vi. 
14;  Jer.  Hi.  24;  Ez.  vii.  1). 

4.  Seraiah,  ton  of  Azriel,  one  of  the  persona 
charged  with  the  apprehension  of  Jeremiah  and 
Bamch  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

5.  Sebaiah,  son  of  Neriah,  who  held  a  high 
office  in  the  court  of  King  Zedekiah,  the  nature 
of  which  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  the  Auth. 
Vers,  we  have,  *  This  Seraiah  was  a  quiet  prince/ 
which  should  be  rendered,  according  taGesenins, 
*chief  of  the  quarters'  for  the  king  and  his  army, 
that  is  quartermtuter^eneroL  This  Seraiah  waa 
sent  by  Zedekiah  on  an  embassy  to  Babylon,  pro- 
bably to  render  his  submission  to  that  monarch, 
about  seven  years  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
He  was  charged  b^  Jeremiah  to  communicate  to 
the  Jews  already  m  exile  a  book,  in  which  the 
prophet  had  written  out  his  prediction  of  all  the 
evil  that  should  come  npon  Babylon.  It  is  not 
stated  how  Seraiah  acquitted  himself  of  his  task ; 
but  that  he  accepted  it  at  all,  shows  such  respect 
for  the  prophet  as  may  allow  us  to  conclude  that 
he  would  not  neglect  the  duty  which  it  imposed. 

6.  Seraiah,  son  of  Tanhumeth,  an  accomplice* 
of  Ishmael  in  the  conspiracy  against  Gedaliah 
(2  Kings  xxT.  23 ;  Jer.  xl.  8). 

SE'RAH  {abundance),  daughter  of  Asher,  named 
among  those  who  went  down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi. 
17 ;  NunL  xxvL  46;  1  Chron.  vii.  30). 

SER'APHIM,  or  Seraphs,  the  plural  of  tM^ 
word  taraphf  'burning,*  or  *  fiery :'  celestial  beiugs 
described  in  Isa.  vi.  2-6,  as  an  order  of  angels  or 
ministers  of  God,  who  stand  around  his  Uirone, 
having  each  six  win^  and  also  hands  and  feet, 
and  praising  God  with  their  voices.  They  were 
therefore  of  human  form,  and,  like  the  Cherubim, 
furnished  with  wings  as  the  swift  messengers  of 
God. 

There  is  mnch  symbolical  force  and  propriety 
in  the  attitude  in  which  the  Seraphim  are  de- 
scribed as  standing ;  while  two  of  their  wings 
were  kept  ready  for  instant  flight  in  the  senriee 
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bf  Ood«  with  tw6  others  tbej  hid  their  Ihtt,  to 
exprefic  their  un'^orthinets  to  look  apon  the  divine 
Majesty  (comp.  Exod.  iii.  6),  and  with  two  others 
they  covered  their  feet,  or  the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  of  their  bodies—ia  practice  which  still  pre- 
vails ID  the  East,  when  persons  appear  in  a  mo- 
narch's presence. 

SER'GIUS  PAULUS»  a  Roman  prooonsol  in 
command  at  Cyprus,  who  was  conyerted  by  the 
preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  xiii.  7). 
The  title  given  to  this  functionary  exhibits  one  of 
those  minute  accuracies  which,  apart  from  its  in- 
spiration, would  substantiate  the  sacred  book  as  a 
genuine  and  o(Mitemporary  record.  Cyprus  was 
originally  a  pratorian  province,  and  not  nrocim- 
mlar;  but  it  was  left  by  Augustas  under  the 
Senate,  and  hence  was  governed  by  a  proconsul, 
as  stated  by  the  Evangelist  (ActB  xiii.'e,  8.  12). 
Sergius  is  described  by  the  Evangelist  as  a  *  dis- 
creet' or  *  intelligent'  man;  by  which  we  are 
probably  to  understand  that  be  was  a  man  of 
large  and  liberal  views,  and  of  an  inquiring  turn 
of  mind.  Hence  he  had  entertained  Elymas,and 
hence  also  he  became  curious  to  hear  the  new 
doctrine  which  the  apostle  brought  to  the  island. 
Nothing  of  his  history  subsequent  to  his  conver- 
sion is  known  from  Scripture. 

SKRPENT.  Serpents  may  be  divided  gene- 
rally into  two  very  distinct  sections, — the  first 
embracing  all  those  that  are  provided  with  move- 
able tubular  fangs  and  poison-bags  in  the  upper 
jaw;  all  regarded  as  ovovivi parous,  and  called 
by  contraction  vipera :  they  constitute  not  quite 
one  fifth  of  the  species  hitherto  noticed  by  natu- 
ralists. The  second  section,  much  more  nume- 
rous, is  the  colahrine^  not  so  armed,  but  not  there- 
fore always  entirely  innocuous,  since  there  may 
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309.    [I.  Sh<>phiphon:  Ccraatn.    2.  Peten :  Colnb«r   I/e- 
Jietina.     8.    Pyilton   ii^T\»  AlUranii    probably  Thai- 

oanne.J 

be  in  some  cases  venomous  secretions  capable  of 
penetrating  into  the  wounds  made  by  their  fixed 
teeth,  wiiich  in  all  serpents  are  sinele  points,  and 
in  Fome  species  increase  in  size  as  they  stand  back 
in  the  jaws.  The  greater  part,  if  not  all,  the  in- 
nocuous speeies  are  oviparons,  including  the 
largest  or  giant  snakes,  and  the  pelamU  and  hy- 
dr^ist  or  water^serpents,  among  which  several 
are  venomous. 

Scriptural  evidence  attests  the  serpent's  infln- 
eaM  on  the  early  destinies  of  mankind ;  and  this 
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iket  nay  be  traced  in  the  history,  Oie  legends,  ani 
creeds  of  most  ancient  nations.  It  is  &r  frost 
being  obliterated  at  this  day  araon^  the  pgaa, 
barbarian,  and  savage  tribes  of  both  eontincDis. 
where  the  most  virulent  and  dangerous  animals  of 
the  viviparoBS  class  are  not  uneommoDljr  adored, 
but  more  generally  respected,  from,  motives  ori- 
ginating ID  fear;  and  others  of  the  oriparKs 
race  are  suffered  to  aMde  in  hnmaa  dwelltngf, 
and  are  often  supplied  with  food,  from  causes 
not  easily  determined,  exo^ing  that  the  ser- 
pent is  ever  considered  to  be  possessed  of  sooie 
mysterious  soperhunsan  knowledge  or  power. 

The  supposed  winged  serpent,  which  appears 
to  be  alluded  to  in  'the  fiery  flying  cerpent'of 
Isaiah  (xiv.  29;  zxx.  6),  seems,  as  well  as  the 

*  adder,'  to  have  been  a  species  of  Haye,  and  pro- 
bably one  of  the  more  eastern  species  or  varieiks, 
which  have  the  ikcult^  of  actoally  distending  the 
hood,  as  if  they  had  wings  at  the  side  of  the  beati 
and  are  the  same  as,  or  nearly  allied  to,  the  «e]l 
known  spectacle-snake  of  India. 

The  serpent  named  Ephoeh  (Job  xx.  16,  and 
Isaiah  zxx.  6),  and  which  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  the  *  viper'  of  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  iii. 
7;  xii.  94;  xziii.  89;  Luke  iii.  7;  Act5  xxviii. 
3),  was  probablv  a  species  allied  to  the  Effah,  a 
serpent  which,  although  not  above  a  foot  in  length, 
is  regarded  as  the  most  fbrmidable  of  Northtm 
AfVica. 

The  serpent  which  in  Dent  xzxii.  39 ;  Job  xx. 
14,   16;  Ps.  IviiL  4;  xci.  13;  Isa.  zL  6,  ocean 
under  the  Hebrew  name  of  Pethen,  is  probably 
the  Bstan  of  Forskal ;  the  Coluber  {vipera)  Ltke- 
Hna  of  Linn.,  and  by  him  characterized  as  one  ; 
foot  in  length,  the  body  spotted  with  black  and   ' 
white,  and  oviparous  (?;,  thoogh  excessively  poi-  | 
sonous.    This  is  usually  regarded  as  the  *  asp '  of  { 
the  ancients,  and  the  '  deaf  adder '  of  Pa.  iTiii.  5, 6.  < 
This  is  uncertain ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  I 
the  so-called  *  deaf  adder '  is  not  withoat  heano|r.  ' 
but  is  only  not  obedient  to  the  musical  notes  of  ' 
the  serpent-charmers. 

The  serpent  called  in  the  Hebrew  of  Dent  viii.  . 
1 6,  by  the  name  of  izimmaon^  'PP^V*  to  be  the  ^ 

*  Drought '  of  some  Tersions,  so  called  because  of  \ 
the  intolerable  thirst  occasioned  by  its  bite.    It  ' 
would  therefore  seemingly  form  in  raodem  no- 
menclature one  of  the  genus  Hnrria,  and  sub- 
genus Dipsas  or  Bongams ;  but  no  species  of  this 
division  of  snakes  has  yet  been  found  in  Wrstcm 
Asia.     Another  serpent  mentioned  in  Scriptore 
is  the  tzepka^  or  txiphonU  translated  'cockatrice' 
in  Prov.  xxiii.  32,  and  Isa.  xi.  6.    This  is  an  in- 
definite English  name,  which  belongs  to  no  iden- 
tified serpent,  and  now  appears  only  in  the  works 
of  ancient  compilers  and  heralds,  where  it  is 
figured  with  a  crest,  though  there  is  do  really 
crested  or  frilled  species  known  to  exist  in  the 
whole  Ophidian  order.    There  are,  however,  t«e  ' 
very  distinct  species  of  homed  serpents  in  E^ypl 
and  Northern  Africa,  probablv  extending  to  Syria 
and  Arabia.    They  are  of  different  genera;  fx  ^ 
the  Oerastes,  suppc^ied  to  be  the  thephphom  of  cke  | 
Bible,  is  a  viper  with  two  scales  on  the  bead,  one 
above  each  eye,  standing  erect  somewhat  in  tlie  { 
form  of  Jioms.    This  is  a  dangerous  spedei*  . 
ususlly  bmrowing  in  sand  near  the  holes  i/fje^  i 
boas,  and  occasionally  in  the  cattle-paths;  4r  { 
there  are  now  few  or  no  ruts  of  cait-whf^ 
where  It  Is  pretended  they  used  to  coaeeal  tbcs^ 
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leWm  to  aMaolt  unwary  pMeen.  It  is  still  com- 
mon m  ESgypt  and  Arabia. 
SERVANT.  [SlavbJ 
SF^RUG  {shooi,  tmidnl),  son  of  Ren,  and  father 
of  Nabor  the  mndfiither  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xi. 
20 ;  1  Chron.  i.  6).  He  was  130  years  old  at  the 
birth  of  Nahor,  and  died  at  the  age  of  330.  The 
name  occurs  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii. 
35).  The  Jewish  traditions  affirm  that  Semig  was 
the  first  of  bis  Hue  who  fell  into  idolatry ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  sanctioned  by,  and  is  probably  built 
upon,  the  charge  of  idolatry  brought  against  Te- 
rah  and  the  &then  beyond  the  Euphrates  in  Josh, 
zxiy.  3. 

SETH  (compensation),  the  third  son  of  Adam, 
to  whom  Eve  gare  this  name  in  consequence  of 
regarding  him  as  sent  to  replace  Abel,  whom  Cain 
had  ^lain  (Gen.  iv.  25,  26 ;  ▼.  3,  sq.)* 

SEVEN.    This  word  is  nsed  to  exnress  the 
number  6  +  1.     The  Lexicons  generally,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  also  assign  to  the  word  and 
its  derivatives  the  further  office  of  a  round  or  in- 
definite number,  to  express  a  small  number,  in 
the  sense  of  several  (as  we  use  tun  or  a  doz^n). 
It  appears  to  us  possible  to  resolve  the  passages 
quoted  in  support  of  this  view  into  the  idea  of 
sufficiency,  satisfaction,  fulness,  completeness,  per- 
fection, abundance,  &e.,  intimated  in  the  Hebrew 
root,  from  which  the  numeral  in  question  is  de- 
rived.   For  instance,  1  Sam.  ii.  5,  *  The  barren 
hath  born  seven,'  that  is,  bath  been  blessed  with 
an  ample  fkmily ;  Rath  iv.  1 5, '  Better  to  thee 
than  seven  sons,'  t.  e.  an  abundance  of  them ; 
Prov.  xxvi.  25,  *  There  are  seven  abominations 
in  his  heart,'  t.  e.  completeness  of  depravity. 
Thus  also  the  phrase,  •  To  flee  seven  ways '  (Deut. 
xxviii.  7).  denotes  a  total  overthrow ;  to  *  punish 
Feveu  times'  (Lev.  xxvi.  24),  to  punish  completely ; 
♦Six  and  seven  troubles,'  a  very  great  and  entire 
calamity  (Job  v.  19) ;  'Give  a  portion  to  seven, 
also  to  ei^ht,'  be  not  only  duly  libenil,  but  abun- 
dant ;    *  Silver  purified  seven    times,'  perfectly 
purified  (Ps.  xii.  6).     The  word  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament  to  express  the  same  idea  of  abun- 
dance or  completeness.    Thus*  the  seven  spirits 
before  the  throne '  would  seem  to  be  a  periphrasis 
of  perfection,  denoting  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rev.i.  4). 
It  is  most  likely  that  the  idea  of  sufficiency  and 
completeness  became  originally  associated  with 
the    number    seven,  from    the   Creator  having 
finished,  completed,  or  made  sufficient,  all  his 
work  on  the  seventh  day  {  and  that  hence  also  it 
was  adopted  as  a  sacred  number,  or  a  number 
chiefly  employed  in  religious  concenis,  in  order 
to  remind  mankind  of  the  creation  and  its  true 
author.     Thus  there  were   seven    oflferinp  in 
making  a  covenant  (Gen.  xxi  28) ;  seven  lamps 
in  the  golden  candlestick  (Exod.  xxxvii.  23) ;  the 
blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times  (Lev.  iv.  16, 17) ; 
every  seventh  year  was  sabbatical,  seven  sabbaths 
of  rears  in  the  jubilee  f xxv.  8) ;  seven  trnropete, 
seven  priests  that  sounded  them  seven  days  round 
Jericho,  seven  lamps,  seven  seals,  &c.  &c.    Seven 
was  considered  a  fortunate  number  amoni  the 
Persians  (Esth.  i.  10-14;  ii.  9).    Cicero  calls  it 
the  knot  and  cement  of  all  things,  as  beins  that 
by  which  the  natural  and  spiritual  world  are 
comprehended  in  one  idea.     Nor  is  this  subj«^t 
devoid  of  practical  utility.    The  references  which 
occur  in  the  patriarchal  history  to  the  nnmber 
leven,  as  denoting  a  week  or  period  of  seven  days. 
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soffiefency,  ftc,  and  a  sacred  number,  alTotd  a 
minute,  indirect,  but  not  an  inconsiderable  argu- 
njciii,  that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  was  both 
established  and  observed  from  the  commence- 
ment ;  and  not,  as  Paley  thinks,  during  the  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness:  an  argument  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  tbe  regard  to  the  seventh 
day,  which  has  prevailed  too  &r  and  wide  among 
various  nations,  to  be  attributed  to  their  com- 
paratively late  intercourse  with  the  Jews. 

SHAAL'BIM  («7y  of  foxes),  called  also  Shaal- 
BiN,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  4.'),  but 
of  which  it  could  not  for  a  long  while  dispossess 
tbe  Amorites  (Jud|.  i.  35).  In  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon it  was  the  station  of  one  of  the  twelve  officers 
or  intendants  appointed  to  regulate  the  collection 
of  provisions  for  the  court  (1  Kings  iv.  9).  One 
of  David's  worthies  belonged  to  this  place  (2  Sam. 
zxiii.  32 ;  1  Cbrou.  xi.  32). 

SHAALIM  {foxes*  region),  a  district  named  in 
1  Sam.  ix.  4 ;  probably  that  in  which  Shaalbim 
was  situated.  * 

SHAASH'GAZ,  the  appropriate  name  (mean- 
ing in  Persian,  servant  off  the  beautiful)  of  a  Per- 
sian eunuch,  the  keeper  of  the  women  in  the  court 
of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  ii.  14). 

SHAD'DAI,  an  epithet  or  name  applied  to  Je- 
hovah. In  Gen.  xvii.  I  it  is  given  as  El- 
Smaodai  in  the  Authorized  Version;  but  is 
everywhere  else  rendered  by  *  Almighty,'  which 
is  its  true  signification. 

SHA'DRACH,  one  of  the  three  friends  of 
Daniel,  who  were  delivered  from  the  burning, 
fiery  furnace  [Abednego]. 

SH.\L'ISHA,  a  dibtrict  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouittains  of  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  ix.  4),  in  which 
appears  to  have  been  situated  the  city  of  Baal- 
Shalisha  (2  Kioigs  iv.  22).  This  citv  is  called  by 
Eusebins  Beth-Shalisha,  and  is  plac^  by  him  15 
miles  from  Diospolis  (Lydda),  towards  the  north. 
SHALLOT.  The  original  word  (shumim) 
occurs  only  once  in  Scripture,  and  that  in  the 
passage  (Num.  xi.  5)  where  the  Israelites  are 
described  as  murmuring,  among  other  things,  for 
the  leeks,  the  onions,  and  the  garlic  {shumim)  of 
Egypt.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  cor- 
rectly so  translated.  Ancient  authors  mention 
that  garlic  was  cultivated  in  Egypt.  Herodotus 
enumerates  it  as  one  of  the  substances  upon  which 
a  large  sum  (1600  talents)  was  spent  for  feeding 
lal)ourer8  employed  in  building  the  Pyramids. 
The  species  considered  to  have  been  thus  culti- 
vated in  Egypt  is  Allium  Asculonicum,  which  is 
the  most  common  in  Eastern  countries,  and  ob- 
tains its  specific  name  from  having  been  brcnght 
into  Europe  from  Ascalon.  It  is  now  umall^ 
known  in  the  kitchen  garden  by  the  name  of 
*  eschalot'  or  '  shallot,'  and  is  too  common  to  r^ 
quire  a  fuller  notice, 

SHAL'LUM  {retribution),  the  fifteenth  king  of 
Israel.  In  the  troubled  times  which  followed  the 
death  of  Jeroboam  II.,  B.C.  772,  his  son  Zecha- 
riah  was  slain  in  the  presence  of  the  people  by 
Shallumi,  who  by  this  act  extinguished  the  dynasty 
of  Jehu.  Shallum  then  mounted  the  throne  (B.C. 
771),  but  occupied  it  only  0|^e  month,  l^ing 
opposed  and  slain  by  Menahem,  who  mounted  tbe 
throne  thus  vacated  (2  Kings  xv.  10-15). 

2.  A  king  of  Jodah,  son  of  Josiab  (Jer.  xzii. 
11),  better  known  by  the  name  of  Jeboahaz  [Jb- 
BOABAZ  11.1. 
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3.  The  husband  of  Huldah  the  prophetess  (S 
Kin^  xxii.  14).  Several  other  persons  of  this 
name  occnr  in  Ezra  ii.  42 ;  vii.  2 ;  z.  24,  42 1 
Neb.  iii.  12;  vii.  45;  1  Chron.  ii.  40. 

SHALMANE/SER,  king  of  Assyria  [Assr- 
bia]. 

SHAM'GAR,  son  of  Anath,  and  third  jndge  of 
Israel.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  only  exploit 
recorded  of  him  was  that  by  which  his  authority 
was  acquired.  It  is  said  that  he  *  slew  of  the 
Philistines  600  men  with  an  ox-goad  *  ^  Jndg.  iii. 
31).  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  labouring  in  the 
field,  without  any  other  weapon  than  the  long 
staff  armed  with  a  strong  pomt,  used  in  urging 
and  guiding  the  cattle  yokea  to  the  plough,  when 
he  perceived  a  party  of  the  PhilistineB,  whom, 
with  tlie  aid  of  the  husbandmen  and  neighbours^ 
he  repulsed  with  much  slaughter.  The  date  and 
duration  of  his  government  are  unknown,  but 
may  be  probably  assigned  to  the  end  of  that  long 
period  of  repose  which  followed  the  deliverance 
under  Ehud.  In  Staimgar's  time,  as  the  song  of 
Deborah  informs  us  (Judg.  v.  6),  the  condition  of 
the  people  was  so  deplorably  insecure,  that  the 
highways  were  forsaken,  and  travellers  went 
through  by-ways,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
villages  were  abandoned  for  the  walled  towns. 

1.  SHA'MIR,  a  cit^jr  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  48). 

2.  SHAMIR,  a  city  in  the  moantains  of 
Ephraim,  where  Tola  lived  and  was  buried 
(Judg.  X.  1.  2). 

SHAM'MAH  (attonUhment),  one  of  the  three 
chief  of  the  thirty  champions  of  David.  The  ex- 
ploit by  which  he  obtained  this  high  distinction, 
as  described  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11,  12,  is  manifestly 
the  same  as  that  which  in  1  Chron.  xi.  12-14,  is 
ascribed  to  David  himself,  assisted  by  Eleazar  the 
sou  of  Dodo.  The  inference,  therefore,  is,  that 
Shammah's  exploit  lay  in  the  assistance  which  he 
thus  rendered  to  David  and  Eleazar.  It  consisted 
in  the  stand  which  the  others  enabled  David  to 
make,  in  a  field  of  lentiles,  against  the  Philistines. 
Shamroah  also  shared  in  the  dangers  which  Ele- 
azar and  Jashobeam  incurred  in  the  chivalric  ex- 
ploit of  forcing  a  wa^  through  the  Philistine  host 
to  gratify  David's  thirst  for  the  waters  of  Bethle- 
hem (2  Sam.  xxiii.  16). 

Other  persons  of  this  name  ocx^nr.  2.  A  son 
of  Reuel  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17).  3.  A  brother  of 
David  (1  Sam.  xvi.  9  ;  xvii.  3),  who  is  elsewhere 
called  Shimeah  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3,  32)  and  Shimma 
(1  Chron.  ii.  13).  4.  One  of  David's  thirty 
champions,  seemingly  distinct  from  the  chief  of 
the  isame  name  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33).  5.  Another 
of  the  champions  distinguished  as  Shammah  the 
Harodite ;  he  is  called  Shammoth  in  1  Chron.  xi. 
27,  and  Shamhuth  in  1  Chron.  xxvii.  8.  That 
three  of  the  thirty  champions  should  bear  the 
same  name  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

SHA'PHAN,  the  scribe  or  secretary  of  King 
Josiah  (2  Kin^  xxii.  3,  12;  Jer.  xxxvi.  10; 
comp.  ExTtL  viii.  11).  Contemporary  with  him 
was  a  state  officer  named  Ahikam,  constantly 
mentioned  as  *  the  son  of  Shaphan'  (2  Kings  xxii. 
12;  XXV.  22;  Jer.  xxvi.  24;  xxxix.  14;  and  per- 
haps xxxix.  3) ;  but  this  Shaphan,  the  father  of 
Abskam,  can  hardly  be  the  same  with  Shaphan 
the  scribe,  although  the  heedless  reader  may  be 
i^t  to  confound  them.* 

SH  ARE'ZER  (Persic,  prince  of  fire),  a  son  of 
Sennacherib,  one  of  those  who  slew  his  father 
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C?  Kings  xix.  37 ;  Isa.  xxzvii.  88). 
person  of  this  name  occurs  in  Zech.  vii.  2. 

SIIA'RON,  a  level  tract  along  the  Mediterra. 
nean,  between  Mount  Carmel  and  Ccesitrea,  eele- 
brated  for  its  rich  fields  and  pastures  (Josh.  xii. 
18 :  Cant  ii.  1 ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  9 ;  xxxv.  2  ;  Ixv.  10; 

1  Chron.  xxvii.  9).  See  the  head  •  Plains,'  in  the 
art  Palestine. 

SHA'VEH,  a  valley  on  the  north  of  Jemsalem 
called  also  the  King*s  Dale  (Gen.  xIt.  1 7 ;  camp. 

2  Sam.  xviii.  18). 
SHA'VEH-KIR'JATHAIM  (Gen.  xW.  5\  a 

plain  near  the  city  of  Kiijathaim,  beyond  Jordan, 
which  eventually  belonged  to  Beaben  (^Nnxi. 
xxxii.  37  ;  Josh.  xiii.  19). 

SHEALTIEL  {asked  ^  God),  the  fiatlier  of 
Zerubbabel  (Ezra  iii.  2  ;  Neh.  xiL  1 ;  Hag.  L  12, 
14 ;  ii.  2) ;  called  also  Salathiel  (1  Chron.  iii.  7  >. 

SHEAR-JA'SHUB  (Me  remnant  ahall  reiMn\ 
son  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  accompanied  hL« 
father  when  he  proceeded  to  deliver  to  kin^  Ahaz 
the  celebrated  prophecy  contained  in  Isa.  vii.  ^see 
verse  3).  As  the  sons  of  Isaiah  sometimes  stood 
for  signs  in  Israel  (Isa.  viii.  18),  and  the  name  of 
Maher-shalal-bash-bax  was  ^ven  to  one  of  them 
by  way  of  prophetic  intimation,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured tliat  the  somewhat  remarkable  name  of 
Shear-jasbnb  intimated  that  the  people  who  had 
then  retired  within  the  walls  of  Jerunlem  shonld 
return  in  peace  to  their  fields  and  villages.  Bat 
we  cannot  build  on  this,  as  it  is  not  distinctly 
stated  that  the  name  of  Shear-jashub  was  chosen, 
like  that  of  his  brother,  with  any  prophetic  in- 
tention. 

SHE^A,  SABiBANS.  As  much  oonfbsioQ 
has  been  introduced  by  the  variety  of  meanings 
which  the  name  Sabaane  has  been  made  to  bear, 
it  may  be  proper  to  specify  in  this  place  their  dis- 
tinctive derivations  and  use.  In  our  Authoriaed 
Version  of  Scripture  the  term  seems  to  be  apfrfied 
to  three  different  tribes.  1st  To  the  SAaiim,  the 
descendants  of  Seba  or  Saba,  son  of  Gush,  who  , 
ultimately  settled  in  Ethiopia.  2nd.  To  the  Ske^ 
6anm,  the  descendants  of  Sheba,  son  of  Joktan, 
the  Sabai  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  settled 
in  Arabia  Felix.  They  are  the  *  Sabseans '  of 
Joel  iii.  8,  to  whom  the  Jews  were  to  sell  the 
captives  of  Tyre.  3rd.  To  another  tribe  of  SW^ 
bans,  a  horde  of  Bedawee  marauders  in  the  days 
of  Job  (ch.  i.  15) ;  for  whether  we  place  the  land 
of  Uz  in  Idnmsea  or  in  Ansitis,  it  is  by  no  means 
likely  that  the  Arabs  of  the  soath  would  extend 
their  excursions  so  very  fur.  We  must,  therefore, 
look  for  this  tribe  in  Desert  Arabia;  sod  it  b 
singular  enough,  that  besides  the  Seba  of  Oish, 
and  the  Shaba  of  Joktan,  there  is  another  Sheba, 
son  of  Joksban,  and  grandson  of  Abraham,  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  33) ;  and  his  posterity  appear 
to  have  been  '  men  of  the  wilderness,'  as  were 
their  kinsmen  of  Midian,  Ephah,  and  Dedan. 

Yet,  as  if  to  increase  the  confusion  in  the  nae 
of  this  name  of  '  Sabceans,'  it  has  also  been  ap- 
plied— 4th.  To  the  ancient  star-worshippers  of 
Westtm  Asia,  though  they  ought  properly  to  be 
styled  TkibianSf  and  their  religion  not  s»hnifiw 
but  Tsabaism,  5th.  The  name  of  a^hi^r^^  or 
Sabians,  has  also  been  given  to  a  modem  sect  in  i 
the  East,  the  Mandaite*^  or,  as  they  are  commonly  ' 
but  incorrectly  called,  the  *  Christians '  of  St ' 
John  ;  for  they  deny  the  Messiahship  of  Chrkt, 
and  pay  superior  honour  to  John  the  Baptist. 


SHECHEM 

SHE'BAT,  the  eleyenth  month  of  the  Hebrew 
year,  from  the  new  moon  of  February  to  the  new 
moon  of  March.  The  natne  only  occurs  once  in 
Scripture  (Zech.  i.  7),  and  is  the  same  which  is 
giTen  in  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  languages  to  the 
same  month. 

8HEFNA  (a  youth),  the  prefect  of  the  palace 
to  kingHezekiah  (Isa.  xxii.  15);  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  be  scribe  or  secretary  to  the  same  mo- 
narch, when  his  former  office  was  given  to  Elia- 
kim  (Isa.  xxii.  15;  xxxyi.  3;  2  Kings  xViii.  26, 
27 ;  xix.  2). 

SHE'CHEM,  a  town  of  central  Palestine,  in 
Samaria,  among  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (Josh. 
XX.  7 ;  1  Kings  xii.  25),  in  the  narrow  valley  be- 
tween the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (comp. 
Jodg.  ix.  7),  and  consequently  within  the  tribe  of 
Epbraim  (Josh.  xxi.  20).  It  is  in  N.  lat  32*'  17', 
£.  long.  35^  20^  being  thirty-four  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem  aud  seven  miles  south  of  Samaria.  It 
was  a  very  ancient  place,  and  appears  to  have 
arisen  as  a  town  in  the  interval  between  the 
arrival  of  Abraham  in  Palestine  and  the  return 
of  Jacob  from  Padan-aram,  for  it  is  mentioned 
only  as  a  place,  described  by  reference  to  the 
oalu  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  Abraham  came 
there  on  first  entering  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
xiL  6).  But,  in  the  history  of  Jacob  it  repeatedly 
occurs  as  a  town  having  walls  and  gates :  it  could 
not,  however,  have  been  very  large  or  important, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  consequence  which  the 
inhabitants  attached  to  an  alliance  with  Jacob, 
and  from  the  facility  with  which  the  sons  of  the 
patriarch  were  able  to  surprise  and  destroy  them 
(Gen.  xxxiiL  18,  19:  xxxiv.  1,  2,  20,  24,  26). 
After  the  conquest  of  the  country,  Shechem  was 
made  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xx.  7),  aud  one  of 
the  Levitical  towns  (Josh.  xxi.  21),  and  during 
the  lifetime  of  Joshua  it  was  a  centre  of  union  to 
the  tribes  (Josh,  xxi  v.  1, 25),  probably  because  it 
was  the  nearest  considerable  town  to  the  residence 
of  that  chief  in  Timnath-serah.  In  the  time  of  the 
judges,  Shechem  became  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom set  up  by  Abimelech  (Jndff.  ix.  1,  sq.),  but 
was  at  length  conquered  and  destroyed  by  him 
(Judg.  ix.  34).  It  must,  however,  have  been  ere 
long  rebuilt,  for  it  had  again  become  of  so  much 
importance  by  the  time  of  Rehoboam's  accession, 
that  he  there  gave  the  meeting  to  the  delentes 
of  the  tribes,  which  ended  in  the  separation  of  the 
kingdom  (1  Kiuss  xii.  10).  It  was  Shechem  which 
the  first  monarch  of  the  new  kingdom  made  the 
capital  of  his  dominions  (1  IGn^s  xii.  25 ;  comp. 
xiv.  17),  although  later  in  his  reign  the  pleasant- 
ness of  Tirzah  induced  him  to  build  a  palace  there, 
and  to  make  it  the  summer  residence  of  his  court ; 
which  gave  it  such  importance,  that  it  at  length 
oame  to  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
till  Samaria  eventually  deprived  it  of  that  honour 
(1  Kings  xiv.  7;  xvi.  24)  [Israel].  Shechem, 
however,  still  throve.  It  subsisted  during  the  exile 
(Jer.  xii.  5),  and  continued,  for  many  ages  afler, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Samaritans  and  of  their  wor- 
ship, their  sole  temple  being  upon  the  mountain 
(Gerizim),  at  whose  foot  the  city  stood  [Sama- 
ritans]. The  city  was  taken,  and  the  temple 
destroyed,  by  John  Hyrcanus,  B.c.  129.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  occurs  under  the  name  of 
S>char  (John  iv.  5),  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  nick  name,  such  as  the  Jews  were  fond  of 
impofing  upon  places  they  disliked.     Stephen, 
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however,  in  his  historical  retrospect,  still  uses  the 
proper  and  ancient  name  (Acts  vii.  16).  Not  long 
after  the  times  of  the  New  Testament  the  place 
received  the  name  of  Neipolis,  which  it  still  re- 
tains in  the  Arabic  form  of  Nabulus,  being  one 
of  the  very  few  names  imposed  by  the  Romans  in 
Palestine  which  have  survived  to  the  present  day. 
It  had  probably  suffered  much,  if  it  was  not  com- 
pletely destroyed,  in  the  war  with  the  Romans, 
and  would  seem  to  have  been  restored  or  rebuilt 
by  Vespasian,  and  then  to  have  taken  this  new 
name.  It  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Ma- 
hometans since  a.d.  1242. 

There  is  no  reason  to  question  that  the  present 
town  occupies  the  site  «f  the  ancient  Shechem, 
altboueh  its  dimensions  are  probably  moi'e  con- 
tracted. The  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  deep  and 
narrow  valley  in  which  the  town  stands,  especially 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  have  been  much 
admired  by  travellers,  as  far  exceeding  what  they 
had  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine.  The 
town  itself  is  long  and  narrow,  extending  along 
the  N.E.  base  of  Mount  Gerizim,  and  partly  rest- 
ing upon  its  declivity.  The  population  of  the 
place  is  rated  by  Dr.  01  in  at  8000  or  10,000,  of 
whom  500  or  600  are  Christians  of  the  Greek 
communion,  and  the  rest  Moslems,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  130  Samaritans,  and  one-third 
thatnumber  of  Jews.  The  inhabitants  bear  the 
character  of  being  an  unusually  valiant  as  well  as 
a  turbulent  race,  and  some  years  since  maintained 
a  desperate  struggle  against  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment in  some  blmxiy  rebellions. 

2.  SHECHEM,  son  of  Hamor,  prince  of  the 
countrr  or  district  of  Shechem,  in  which  Jacob 
formed  his  camp  on  his  return  fVom  Mesopotamia. 
This  young  man  having  seen  Jacob's  (laughter 
Dinah,  was  smitten  witn  her  beauty,  and  de- 
flowered her.  This  wrong  was  terribly  and 
cruelly  avenged  by  the  damsel's  uterine  brothers, 
Simeon  and  Levi,  as  described  in  the  article  Dinah 
(Gen.  XXXV.).  It  seems  likely  that  the  town  of 
Shechem,  even  if  of  recent  origin,  must  have 
existed  before  the  birth  of  a  man  so  young  as 
Hamor's  son  appears  to  have  been  ;  and  we  msff 
therefore  suppose  it  a  name  preserved  in  the 
fiunily,  and  which  both  the  town  and  the  princes 
inherited.  Shecbem's  name  is  always  connected 
«rith  that  of  his  father  Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19 ; 
XXXV.;  Acts  vii.  16). 

SHEEf.  The  normal  animal,  ftt)m  which  all 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  western  domestic  races 
of  sheep  are  assumed  to  be  descended,  is  still 


808.    [Syrian  Sliecp.J 

found  wild  in  the  high  mountain  regions  of  Persia, 
aud  is  readily  distinguished  from  two  other  wild 
species  bordering  on  the  same  region.     Whp.t 
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breeds  tlie  earliest  ihepheid  tribes  reared  in  and 
aboat  Paleiftine  can  now  be  only  inferred  from 
negatiTe  characters;  Yet  they  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  they  were  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as 
the  common  homed  Tariety  of  £gypt  and  conti- 
nental Europe :  in  general  white,  and  occasionally 
black,  althoogh  there  was  on  the  npper  Nile  a 
speckled  race ;  and  so  early  as  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle the  Arabians  possessed  a  mfons  breed, 
another  with  a  very  long  tail,  and  above  all  a 
broad-tailed  sheep,  which  at  present  is  commonly 
denominated  the  Syrian.  Flocks  of  the  ancient 
breed,  derived  from  the  Bedouins,  are  now  extant 
in  Syria,  with  little  or  no  change  in  external  cha- 
racters, chiefly  the  broad-tailed  and  the  common 
homed  white,  often  with  black  and  white  aboat 
the  face  and  feet,  the  tail  somewhat  thicker  and 
longer  than  the  European.  The  others  are  chiefly 
valued  for  the  fat  of  their  broad  tails,  which  tastes 
not  unlike  marrow ;  for  the  flesh  of  neither  race 
is  remarkably  delii^ate,  nor  are  the  fleeces  of  su- 
perior quality.  Sheep  in  the  various  conditions 
of  existence  wherein  they  wonld  occur  among  a 
pastoral  and  agricultural  people,  are  noticed  in 
numerous  places  of  the  Bible,  and  furnish  many 
beautiful  allegorical  images,  where  purity,  inno- 
cence, mildness,  and  submission  are  portrayed, 
— the  Saviour  himself  beinc  denominated  *  the 
Lamb  of  God,'  in  twofold  allusion  to  his  patient 
meekness,  and  to  his  being  the  true  paschal  lamb, 
'slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world'  (Bev. 
xiii.  8).  Some  commentators  aflirm  that  the 
Hebrew  word  kesitah^  which  occurs  only  in  Gen. 
zxxiiL  19,  and  Job  xlil  11,  and  is  in  the  Autho- 
rized Version  rendered  money,  literally  means 
gheep  or  lamh$,  and  should  be  so  translated. 
Others,  with  greater  probability,  suppose  that  it 
refers  to  a  piece  of  coined  money  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  sheep ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Phoenicia 
had  sheep  actually  impressed  on  a  silver  coin. 


804.    [SappoMd  Ketltah.]  ^ 

SHEKEL.  [Weiohts  and  Mrasitrbs.] 
SHEKlNAHorSHBCHiNAH,  a  term  applied  by 
the  ancient  Jews,  especially  in  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
gums,  to  that  visible  symbol  of  the  divine  glorv 
which  dwelt  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  ft 
is  evident  from  many  passages  of  Scripture  that 
the  Most  High,  whose  essence  no  man  hath  seen, 
or  can  see,  was  pleased  anciently  to  manifest  him- 
self  to  the  eyes  of  men  by  an  external  visible 
symbol.  As  to  the  preciai nature  of  the  pheno- 
menon thus  exhibited,  we  can  only  say,  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  concentrated  glowing 


strictness  it  was  material  or  immaterial,  it  is  pro- 
bably impossible  to  determine.  A  luminous  object 
of  this  description  seems  intrinsically  the  most 
appropriate  symbol  of  that  Being  of  whom,  per- 
haps in  allusion  to  this  very  mode  of  manifesta- 


SHEMAIAH 

tion,  it  is  said  tibat  'he  is  lighC  Bnd  that  *hs 
dwelleth  in  light  unapproachable,  and  fall  of 
glory.'  The  presence  of  such  a  sensible  repre- 
sentation of  Jehovah  seems  to  be  abeolufely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  harmonize  what  is  ^^eqpeatij 
said  of  *  seeing  God '  with  the  troth  of  his  natore 
as  an  incorporeal  and  essentially  inviaible  spirit 
While  we  are  told  in  one  place  that  *  bo  nan  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time,*  we  are  elsewhere  i&lbmied 
that  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the  seventy  elders, 
*  taw  the  God  of  Israel,*  when  called  n^  to  the 
summit  of  the  Holy  Mount  So  also  Isatah  ny s 
of  himself  (Isa.  vi  1, 5)  that  *  in  the  jemr  ^at  king 
Uzziah  died  he  taw  the  Lord  sitting  vpon  his 
throne,'  and  that,  ia  consequence,  he  cried  oat, 
'  I  am  undone ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seas  the  Lord 
of  hosts.'  In  thestf  cases  it  is  obvioos  thai  the 
object  seen  was  not  God  in  his  easenoe,  bat  some 
external  visible  symbol,  which,  because  it  stood 
for  God,  is  called  by  his  name. 

Of  all  the  divine  appearances  granted  ia  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the  most  signal  and 
illustrious  was  undoubtedly  that  vhich  was 
vouchsafed  in  the  nillar  of  dond  that  guided  the 
march  of  the  children  of  Israel  throng  the  wil- 
derness on  their  way  to  Canaan.  There  can  be 
little  donbt  that  the  oolumnar  cloud  waa  the  seal 
of  the  akekiitah.  Within  the  towering  aerial  maai, 
we  suppose,  was  enfolded  the  inner  efialgeat 
brightness,  to  which  the  appellatioo  *  GI017  of  the 
Lord'  more  properly  belonged,  and  which  was 
only  occasionailif  disclosed.  In  aeteral  instanfes 
in  which  God  would  indicate  his  anger  to  his 
people,  it  is  said  that  they  looked  to  the  cloud 
and  beheld  the  'Glory  of  the  Lord'  (Num.  xiv. 
10;  xvi.  19,  42).  So  when  he  would  inspire  a 
trembling  awe  of  his  Majesty  at  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  it  is  said,  the  '  Glory  of  the  Lord  appeared 
as  a  devouring  fire '  on  the  summit  of  the  mmmt 
Nor  must  the  fact  be  forgotten  in  this  otmnection, 
that  when  Nadaband  Abihu,  the  two  sons  of  Aaron, 
offended  by  strange  fire  in  their  <^eriug8k  a  fotal 
flash  from  the  cloudy  pillar  instautsneoosly  ex- 
tinguished their  lives.  The  evidence  would  seem 
then  to  be  conclusive,  that  this  wondrous  pillar- 
cloud  was  the  seat  or  throne  of  the  thekimah,  the 
visible  representative  of  Jehovah  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  his  people. 

SHEM  (^narne),  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah  ' 
(Gen.  V.  32),  from  whom  descended  the  nations  ; 
enumerated  in  Gen.  x.  22,  sq.,  and  who  was  the  < 
progenitor  of  that  great  branch  of  the  Noachic  ' 
family  (called  from  him  Shemitic  or  Semitic)  to 
which  the  Hebrews  belong.    The  name  of  Sbem 
is  placed  first  wherever  the  sons  of  Noah  are  men- 
tioueil  together ;  whence  he  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  eldest  brother.    But  against  this  oooda-  ' 
sion  is  brought  the  text  Gen.  x.  21,  which,  accord-   ' 
ing  to  the  Authorized,  and  many  other  versions, 
has  *Shem  the  brother  of  Japbeth  the  elder;' 
whence  it  has  becli  conceived  very  gent^rally  that 
Japheth  was  really  the  eldest,  and  that  Sbem  is 
put  first  by  way  of  excellency,  seeing  that  firom 
him  the  holy  line  descended. '  But  this  conchision 
is   not  built  upon  a  critical  knowledse  of  the 
Hebrew,  which  would  show  that  *the  elder'  most 
in  this  text  be  referred  not  to  Japheth  hot  tc 

Shem,  so  that  it  should  be  read  *  Shem the 

elder  brother  of  Japheth.' 

I.  SHEMAl'AHC w^om  Jehovah  hean\  a  pro- 
phet of  the  time  of  Behoboam,  who  was  eoma» 


SHEVA 

sioottd  to  enjoin  that  monaieh  to  forego  his  defdgii 
of  reducing  the  ten  tribes  to  obedience  (I  Kiugi 
xii.  22-24).  In  I  Chron.  xii.  15,  this  Siemaiah 
is  stated  to  hare  written  the  Chronicles  of  the 
reign  in  which  he  flourished. 

2.  SHEMAI.\H,  a  person  who,  without  antho- 
rity,  assumed  the  functions  of  a  prophet  amonff 
the  Israelites  in  exile.  He  was  so  much  annoyed 
by  the  prophecies  which  Jeremiah  sent  to  Baby- 
lon, the  tendency  of  which  was  contrary  to  his 
own,  that  he  wrote  to  Jemsalem,  denouncing  the 
prophi't  as  an  impostor,  and  urging  the  authorities 
to  enforce  his  silence.  In  return  he  received  new 
prophecies,  announcing  that  he  should  never  be- 
hold that  close  of  the  bondage  which  he  &ncied 
to  be  at  hand,  and  that  none  of  his  race  should 
witness  the  re-establishment  of  the  nation  C  Jer. 
zxix.  24-32). 

SHEM  ErBER  {l<fiy  flight),  king  of  Zebnim,  one 
of  the  five  '  cities  of  the  plain '  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

SHEMER  c/ees),  the  owner  of  the  hill  of  Sa- 
maria, M-hich  derived  its  name  from  him.  Omri 
bought  the  hill  for  two  talents  of  silver,  and  built 
thereon  the  city,  also  called  Samaria,  which  be 
made  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  (1  Kings  xvi.  24) 
[Sam ASIA].  As  the  Israelites  were  prevented 
by  the  law  (Lev.  xxv.  23)  finom  thus  alienating 
their  inheritances,  and  as  his  name  occurs  without 
the  usual  genealogical  marks,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  Sbemer  was  descended  from  those  Ca- 
naanites  whom  the  Hebrews  had  not  dispossessed 
of  their  lands. 

1.  SHEPHATFAH  {wh(m  Jehovah  dtfend$),  a 
son  of  David  by  Abital  (2  Sam.  iii.  4). 

2.  SHEPHATIAH,  one  of  the  nobles  who 
urged  Zedekiah  to  put  Jeremiah  to  death  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  I). 

3.  SHEPHATIAH,  one  of  the  heads  of 
families  who  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  exile 
(Neh.  xi.  6). 

4.  SHEPHATIAH,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
fhmilies,  numbering  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  persons,  of  the  returned  exiles  (Ezra  ii.  4, 
57). 

5.  SHEPHATIAH,  a  son  of  king  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chron.  xxi.  2). 

6.  SHEPHATIAH,  one  of  the  chief  of  those 
valiant  men  who  went  to  David  when  at  Ziklag 
(I  Cbron.  xii.  5). 

7.  SHEPHATIAH,  the  governor  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  in  the  time  of  iSivid  (1  Chron.  xxvii. 
16). 

SHEPHERD.    [Pasturage.! 

SHE'SHACH,  a  name  twice  given  by  Jeremiah 
to  Bdbylon  (Jer.  xxv.  26 ;  li.  41).  Its  etymology 
and  proper  signification  are  doubtful. 

SHE'SHAN  (/i7y),  a  Hebrew,  who  during  the 
sojourn  in  Egypt  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  his  freed  Egyptian  slave  (1  Chron.  iL  34) 
[JabhahI. 

SHKSHBAZ'ZAR.    [ZerufbabelJ 

SHETHAR  (Pers.,  a  afar\  one  of^the  seven 
princes  of  Penia  and  Media,  '  who  saw  the 
king's  fuce,  and  sat  the  first  in  the  kingdom' 
(Est.  i.  14). 

SHE'THAR-BOZ'NAI  (Pers.,  Mhining  star), 
one  of  the  Persian  governors  in  Syria,  who  visited 
Jerusalem  in  company  with  Tatnai,  to  investigate 
the  charges  made  against  the  Jews  (Ezra  v.  3 ; 

vi.  6)   rTATNAll. 

SHE^VA.    [Seraiah.] 


SHIBBOLETH 


nr 


SHEW-BREAD.  In  the  outer  apartment  of 
the  tabernacle,  on  the  right  hand,  or  north  side, 
stood  a  table,  made  of  acacia  (shittim)  wood,  twoji 
cubits  long,  one  broad,  and  one  and  a  half  high, 
and  covered  with  laminss  of  gold.  The  top  of  the 
leaf  of  this  table  was  encircled  by  a  border  or  rim 
of  gold.  The  tnme  of  the  table,  immediately 
below  the  leaf,  was  encircled  with  a  piece  of  wood 
of  about  four  inches  in  breadth,  around  the  edge 
of  which  was  a  rim  or  border,  similar  to  that 
around  the  leaf.  A  little  lower  down,  but  at 
equal  distances  from  the  top  of  the  table,  there 
were  four  rings  of  gold  f^tened  to  the  legs, 
through  which  staves  covered  with  gold  were 
inserted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  (Exod.  xxv. 
23-28;  xxxvii.  10-16).  These  rings  were  not 
found  in  the  table  which  was  afterwards  made 
for  the  temple,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  the  sacred 
ftimiture,  where  they  had  previously  been,  except 
in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  Twelve  unleavened 
loaves  were  placed  upon  this  table,  which  were 

Sriukled  witii  frankincense  (the  Sept  adds  salt ; 
sv.  xxiv.  7).  The  number  twelve  represented 
the  twelve  tribes,  and  was  not  diminished  after 
the  defection  of  ten  of  the  tribes  from  the  worship 
of  God  in  his  saiH!tuary,  because  the  covenant 
with  the  sons  of  Abraham  was  not  formally  abro- 
gated, and  because  there  were  still  many  true 
Israelites  among  the  apostatizing  tribes.  The 
twelve  loaves  were  also  a  constant  record  against 
theni,  and  served  as  a  standing  testimoni^  that 
their  proper  place  was  before  the  forsaken  altar 
of  Jehovaki. 

The  loaves  were  placed  in  two  piles,  one  above 
another,  and  were  chan^  every  Sabbath  dav  by 
the  priests.  The  fhmkmcense  that  had  stooa  on 
the  bread  during  the  week  was  then  burnt  as  aa 
oblation,  and  the  removed  bread  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  priests,  who,  as  God's  servants,  had 
lirigbt  to  eat  of  the  bread  that  came  from  his 
table ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  eat  it  in  the  holy 
place,  and  nowhere  else.  No  others  might  law- 
fully eat  of  it ;  but  in  a  case  of  extreme  emer- 
gency the  priest  incurred  no  blame  if  he  im- 
parted it  to  persons  who  were  in  a  state  of  cere- 
monial purity,  as  in  the  instance  of  David  and  his 
men  (1  Sam.  xxi.  4-6 ;  Matt  xii.  4).  The  bread 
was  called  *  the  bread  of  the  face,'  or,  '  of  the 
presence,'  because  it  was  set  forth  before  the  fiice' 
or  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah  in  his  holy  place. 
This  is  translated  *  shew-bread.'  It  is  also  called 
'  the  bread  arran^  in  order/  and  *  the  perpetual 
bread,'  because  it  was  ne^er  absent  from  the 
table  (Lev.  xxiv.  6,  7 ;  I  Chron.  xxiii.  29). 

Wine  also  was  placed  upon  the  table  of 'shew- 
bread,'  in  bowls,  some  larger,  and  some  smaller, 
also  in  vessels  that  were  covered,  and  in  cops, 
which  were  probably  employed  in  pouring  in  and 
taking  out  the  wine  from  the  other  vessels,  or  in 
making  libations.  They  appear  in  the  Authorized 
Version  as  *  spoons '  (Ke  generally  Exod.  xxv. 
29,  30;  xxxvii.  10-16;  xl.  4,  24;  Lev.  xxiv.  5-9; 
Num.  iv.  7). 

SHIB'BOLETH.  The  word  means  a  stream 
or  flood,  and  was  hence  naturally  suggested  to 
the  followers  of  Jephthab,  when,  having  seized 
the  fords  of  the  Joraan  to  prevent  the  retreat  of 
the  defeated  Ephraimites,  they  sought  to  diitin- 
guish  them  through  their  known  inability  to 
utter  the  aspirated  sound  sh.  The  fbgitives  gave 
instead  the  unaspirated  #,  sibboleth,  on  which 
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deddedly  Jewish,  bean  on  his  oral,  chancteri 
I  -which  M.  Champollion  interprets  Yooda  Melchi, 
or  '  kingdom  of  Judah/  It  it  well  to  observe 
that  this  figure  has  not,  as  some  have  hastily  con- 
ceived, been  alleged  to  represent  the  king»  bat  to 
personify  the  kingdom  of  Judab. 

SHITTAH  and  SHITTIM  occur  in  several 
passages  of  Exodus,  and  indicate  the  kind  of  wood 
which  was  employed  in  making  various  parts  of 
the  tabernacle  while  the  Israelites  were  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness.  It  is  mentioned  aliK>  as 
forming  part  of  the  ofierings,  as  in  Exod.  xxv.  5, 

*  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  aud  badgers*  skins,  and 
^Utim  wood ; '  and  in  xxxv.  7,  24.  In  Ina.  xli. 
19,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  tree  worthy  of  planting: 

*  I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the  shit- 
tah  tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil  tree,'  etc. 
It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  tree  referred 
to  belongs  to  the  AccLcia^  found  both  in  Egypt 
and  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  *  The  acacia  tree,' 
says  Dr.  Shaw,  *  being  by  much  the  largest  and 
most  common  tree  in  these  deserts  (Arabia  Pe  • 
traea),  we  have  some  reason  to  conjecture  that  the 
stnitim  wood  was  the  wood  of  the  acacia,  espe- 
cially as  its  flowers  are  of  an  excellent  smell,  for 
the  ihittah  tree  is,  in  Isa.  xli.  19,  joined  with  the 
myrtle  and  other  fragrant  shrubs.'  Dr.  Kitto 
sa}'S :  '  The  required  species  is  found  in  either  the 
Acacia  gummifera^  or  in  the  A,  SeveU  or  rather 
hk  both.    They  both  grow  abundantly  in  the  val 


a07.    [AMdaStyel.] 

leys  of  that  region  in  which  the  Israelites  wan- 
dered for  forty  years,  and  both  supply  products 
which  must  have  rendered  them  or  much  value 
to  the  Israelites.  We  think  the  probability  is, 
that  the  A.  Seyl  supplied  the  shittim  wood,  if, 
indeed,  the  name  did  not  denote  acacia  wood  in 
seneral.  This  tree  grows  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
&et  in  height'  Robinson  and  Smith  frequently 
mention  the  Seyd  as  occurring  in  the  same  situa- 
tions. It  is  very  prol^ble  therefore  that  it  yielded 
the  shittim  w<x)d  of  Scripture. 

SHITTIM,  a  spot  in  the  plain  of  Moab,  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  Israelites  formed  their 
last  encampment  before  passing  the  Jordan  (Num. 
zz:?.  I ;  com  p.  Micah  vL  6)  [Wandering]. 


SIHOR 

SHITTIM,  Valley  of,  mentiaBcd  ib  Jod 

iii.  18.  It  must  certainly  have  been  vc«t  of  tbc  j 
Jordan,  and  probably  in  the  neighlKXirbood  of 
Jerusalem,  although  the  particular  vmle  casimoy  ' 
now  be  distinguished.  The  uante  is  prab*bljr  to 
be  regarded  as  an  appellative — *  acacia  vale  '  de-  \ 
noting,  perhapM«,  as  that  tree  delights  in  a  drj  soil,  i 
an  and,  unfruitful  vale.  ! 

SHOR     rSANDAU] 

SHU'NEM,  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  lasachar 
(Josh.  xix.  18X  where  the  Philistines  encanaped 
before  Saul's  last  battle  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  4).  and  to 
which  belonged  Abishag,  the  last  wife  of  David    \ 
(1  Kinss  I.  3),  and  *  the  Shunamite  'womao,*  with   i 
whom  Elisha  lodged  (2  Kings  iv.  8-37 ;  viiL  I-   I 
6).    Eusebins  aud  Jerome  d«cribe  it  as,  in  th«ir  : 
day,   a  village,  lying    five  Roman    miles  froon 
Mount  Tabor  towards  the  south.     They  call  it  < 
Sulem.     It  has  of  late  years  been  reconiiaed  ux  • 
a  village  called  Solam,  three  miles  ana   a  half 
north  of  Zerin  (Jezreel),  which  is  a  small  place 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  where  nothing  occurs  to  de-  ' 
note  an  ancient  site. 

SHUR,  a  city  on  the  oonfinesof  Egypt  and  Pa- 
lestine (Gen.  xvi.  7  ;  xx.  1 ;  xxv.  IS;  1  Sam.  xr. 
7 ;  xxvii.  8).    Josephus  makes  it  the  same  as  Pe- 
lusium  {AiUiq.  vi.  7.  3;  comp.  I  Sam.  xt.  7);   ' 
but  this  city  bore  among  the  Hebrews  the  naaie  ' 
of  Sin.    More  probably  Shur  was  soiDcwhere  ia  i 
the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Suez.    The  desert  ex- 
tending firom  the  borders  of  Palestine  to  Shnr,  is 
called  in  Exod.  xv.  2^  the  *  desert  of  Shnr/  boC 
in  Num.  xxxiii.  8,  the '  desert  of  Etham.'       , 

SHU'SHAN,  or  Susa,  the  chief  town  of  So- 
siana,  and  capital  of  Persia,  in  which  the  kings 
of  Persia  had  their  winter  residence  (Dan.  -viii.  a ; 
Neh.  i.  1 ;  Esther  i.  2,  5).  It  was  sttnated  upon 
the  Eulaeus  or  Choaspes,  probably  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  village  Shus.  At  that  place 
there  are  extensive  ruins,  stretching  pertiaps 
twelve  miles  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and 
consisting,  like  the  other  ruins  of  this  region,  of 
hillocks  of  earth  and  rubbish  covered  with  hroken 
pieces  of  brick  and  coloured  tile.  At  the  Ibot  of 
these  mounds  is  the  so-called  tomb  of  Daniel,  a 
small  building  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  re- 
mains of  that  prophet  are  locally  believed  to  rest 
It  is  apparently  modem ;  but  nothing  but  the  be- 
lief that  this  was  the  site  of  the  prophet's  sepulchre 
could  have  led  to  its  being  built  in  the  place 
where  it  stands ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  such  ' 
identifications  are  of  fiir  more  valae  in  these  part«,  | 
where  occasion  for  them  is  rare,  than  amoiijg  the 
crowded  *  holy  places '  of  Palestine.  The  dty  of 
Shus  is  now  a  gloomy  wilderness,  infested  by  lioms  i 
hysnas,  and  other  beaRts  of  prey.  H  is  in  N.  lat 
31°  56'  and  E.  long.  48*"  26'. 

SI'DON.     [ZiDON.] 

SI 'HON  (sweeping  away ;  i.  e.  a  warrior  sweep- 
ing all  before  himX  the  king  of  the  Amorites, 
reigning  at  Heshbon,  who  was  destroyed,  and  his 
kingdom'  subjugatifd,  in  the  attempt  to  resist  the ' 
progress  of  the  Israelites  through  his  dominions ; 
(Num.  xxi.  21,  23,  sq.)  [Amorites]. 

SrHOR,  more  properly  Shichor,  the  Hebrew 
proper  name  for  the  Nile  (Isa.  xxi.ii.  3;  Jer.  ii. 
1 8).     The  word  means  *  black ; '    and  a   come-  ' 
sponding  name  or  epithet  was  by  the  Greeks  i 
applied    to   the  same    river  on  account  of  the  1 1 
black  slime  left  after  the  subsidence  of  the  inun- 
dation. I 
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SrHOR-LTB'NATH,  a  small  stream  or  river 
eniptyini?  itself  into  the  sea  in  the  territory  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26).  Micha«lis  trauslates  it 
'glass -river,'  and  identifies  it  with  the  Belos, 
irhtch  joins  the  sea  near  Acre,  and  from  whose 
sands  the  first  glass  was  made  hy  the  PhoBuioiaus. 

SrLA"*^,  a  contraction  of  Silvan ub.  a  distin- 
guished Christian  teacher  in  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, who,  with  Baruabfls,  was  associated  by 
that  church  with  Paul  (Acts  xv.  22,  32),  and  ac- 
compsinied  him  in  his  second  journey  through 
Asia  Minor  to  Macedonia  (Acts  xv.  40;  xvi.  19. 
25  ;  xvii.  4).  He  remained  behind  at  Berea  for 
a  short  time,  when  Paul  was  ohlifKd  to  flee  from 
that  place  (Acts  xvii.  10,  14).  They  met  again 
at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5;  oorap.  Thess.  i.  I), 
where  Silas  was  active  in  the  work  of  an  evange- 
list (2  Cor.  i.  19).  He  is  invariably  called  Sil- 
vanus  in  the  Epistles,  but  the  contraction  Silas  is 
always  used  in  the  Acts.  Whether  this  Silvanus 
is  the  same  person  who  was  the  l)earer  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's epistle  to  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor  (1  Pet 
V.  12),  (annot  be  ascertained.  The  traditions  re- 
gard Silas  and  Silvanus  as  different  persons,  mak- 
ing the  former  bishop  of  Corinth,  and  the  latter 
bishop  of  Thessalonica. 

SIL'OAII.     [Sux>AM.] 

SIL'OAM  or  Shiloah  (Neh.  ii.  1.5;  John  iz. 
7-11).  Neither  of  these  passages  affords  any 
clue  to  the  situation  of  Siloam  ;  but  this  silence  is 
Bupplif^  hy  Josephus,  who  makes  freouent  men- 
tion of  it  as  a  fountain  {De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4,  §  1, 
2),  and  indicates  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the 
valley  of  Tyropoeon,  where  the  fountain,  now  and 
long  since  indicated  as  that  of  Siloam,  is  still 
found.  The  pool  of  Siloam  is  within  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  valley  of  Tyropceon,  and  alx>ut 
eighty  paces  above  its  termination  is  that  of  Je- 
hoshapliai.  The  water  flows  out  of  a  small  arti- 
flcial  l:aj:in  under  the  clifi^  the  entrance  to  which 
is  excavated  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  is  im- 
mediatrly  received  into  a  larger  reservoir,  flfly- 
three  feet  in  length  by  eighteen  feet  in  width. 
The  water  passes  out  of  this  reservoir  through  a 
chann«'l  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is  covered  for  a  short 
distance  ;  i)ut  subsequently  it  opens  and  discloses 
a  lively  copious  Aream,  which  is  conducted  into 
an  enclosed  garden  planted  with  fig-trees.  Tlie 
small  upper  basin  or  fountain  excavated  in  the 
rock  is  merely  the  entrance,  or  rather  the  termi- 
nation of  a  long  and  narrow  subterranean  passage 
beyond,  by  which  the  water  comes  from  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin.  This  has  been  established 
beyond  dispute  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who,  with  his 
companion,  had  the  hardihood  to  crawl  through 
the  passage.  It  is  thus  proved  that  the  water  of 
tx)th  these  fimntains  is  the  same,  thoush  some 
travellers  have  prononnced  the  water  of  Siloam 
to  be  bad,  and  that  of  the  other  fountain  good 
It  has  a  peculiar  taste,  sweetish  and  veir  slightly 
brackish,  hut  not  at  all  disagreeable.  The  most 
reroa'kahle  circumstance  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  waters,  which,  although  often  mentioned  as  a 
characteristic  uf  Siloam,  must  belong  equally  to 
both  fountains.  Dr.  Robinson  h'mself  witnessed 
this  phenomenon  in  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin, 
where  the  water  rose  in  five  minutes  one  foot  in 
the  ri'servoir,  and  in  another  five  minutes  sunk  to 
its  former  level.  The  intervals  and  the  extent  of 
the  flow  and  ♦»bb  in  this  and  the  founta'n  of  Si- 
loam, vary  with  the  season ;  but  the  fact,  though 
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it  haa  not  yet  been  accounted  fbr,  u  beyond 
dispute. 

SILVA'NUS.    [SiLAt] 

SILVER.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  metal 
in  Scripture  until  the  time  of  Abraham.  Before 
that  time  brass  and  iron  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  metals  in  use  (Gen.  iv.  22).  Abraham  was 
rich  in  gcdd  and  silver,  as  well  as  in  flocks  and 
herds,  alul  silv«r  in  his  day  was  in  general  circu- 
lation as  money.  It  was  uncoined,  and  estimated 
always  by  weight.  Coined  money  was  not 
in  use  among  the  Israelites  until  an  advanced 
period  of  their  history.  The  Romans  are  said  to 
have  had  only  copper  money  until  within  five 
years  of  the  first  Punic  war,  when  they  began  to 
coin  silver.  Their  coins  were  extensively  intro- 
duced into  Judsea  after  it  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. 

Silver,  as  well  aa  gold,  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  They  were  both  largely  u.sed  by 
the  Jews  in  the  manufiicture  of  articles  of  orna- 
ment, and  of  various  vessels  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  also  for  the  ser%-ice  of  the  temple.  Many  of 
the  idols,  and  other  objects  belonging  to  the 
idolatrous  nations,  are  stated  to  have  beien  of  sil- 
ver. This  metal  was  so  abundant  as  to  be  little 
thought  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  although  it 
was  at  that  time,  and  both  before  and  long  after- 
wards, the  principal  medium  of  exchange  among 
the  Jews — the  oiUy  recognised  standard  or  mea- 
sure of  value. 

SIM'EON  (favourable  hearing),  the  second 
son  of  Jact>b,  boru  of  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  33),  and 
progenitor  of  the  tribe  of  the  same  name.  He 
was  the  full  brother  of  Levi  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25; 
XXXV.  23),  with  whom  he  took  part  in  cruelly 
avenging  upon  the  men  of  Shechero  the  injury 
which  their  sister  Dinah  had  received  from  the 
son  of  Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25-30)  [Dinah]. 
The  ferocity  of  character  thus  indicated  probably 
furnishes  the  reason  why  Joseph  singled  Simeon 
out  to  remain  behind  in  E^yyU  when  his  other 
brethren  were  the  first  time  dismissed  (Gen.  xlii. 
24^;  but  when  they  returned  be  was  restored 
safely  to  them  (Gen.  xliii.  23).  Nothing  more  of 
his  personal  history  is  known.  The  tribe  de- 
scended from  Simeon  contained  59,300  able- 
bodied  men  at  the  time  of  the  Exode  (Num.  i. 
23),  but  was  reduced  to  22,000  before  entering 
Palestine  (Num.  xxvi.  14).  This  immense  de- 
crease in  the  course  of  one  generation  was  greater 
than  thatsustained  by  all  the  other  tribes  together, 
and  reduced  Simeon  from  the  third  rank  to  the 
lowest  of  all  in  point  of  numbers.  It  cannot  well 
be  accounted  for  bnt  bv  sup^wsing  that  the  tribe 
erred  most  oouFpicuousIy,  and  was  punished  most 
severely  in  those  transactions  which  drew  down 
judgments  from  God.  As  it  appeared  that  Jndah 
had  received  too  large  a  territory  in  the  first  distri- 
bution of  lands,  a  portion  of  it  was  afterwards  as- 
signed to  Simeon.  This  portion  lay  in  the  south- 
west, towards  the  borders  of  Philistia  and  the 
southern  desert,  and  contained  seven ti'en  towns 
(Josh.  xix.  1-9).  However,  the  Judahites  must  af- 
terwards have  re-appropriated  some  of  ihe-'^e  towns : 
at  least  Beersheba(l  Kings  ix.  3)  and  Ziklag 
(I  Sam.  xxvii.  6)  appear  at  a  subsequent  period 
as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  re- 
markabl»>  passage  in  1  Chron.  iv.  41-43  points  to 
an  epiigration  of  or  from  this  tribe,  p<'rbH;>s  more 
exte&sive  than  the  words  would  seem  to  indicate, 
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and  snggests  that  irhen  the^  ceased  to  have  com- 
mon interests,  this  small  tnbe  was  obliged  to  give 
way  before  the  greater  power  of  JudiSi  and  the 
pressure  of  its  population  (comp.  Gen.  xlix.  7). 
Nothing  more  of  this  tribe  is  recorded,  althongh 
its  name  occurs  in  unhistorical  intimations  (Ezek. 
xlviii.  24 ;  Rey.  vii.  8). 

2.  SIMEON,  the  sged  person  who,  when  Jesus 
was  presented  by  his  mother  at  the  temple,  re- 
cognised the  infant  as  the  expected  Messiah,  and 
!  took  him  in  his  arms  and  blessed  him,  glorifying 
I  God  (Luke  ii.  25-35).  The  circumstance  is  mte- 
.  testing,  as  evincing  the  expectations  which  were 
I  then  entertained  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Mes- 
!  siah ;  and  important  from  the  attestation  which  it 
I  conveyed  in  favour  of  Jesus,  from  one  who  was 
I  known  to  have  received  the  divine  promise  that 
'  he  should  '  not  taste  of  death  till  he  had  seen  the 
I  Lord's  Christ'  It  has  been  often  supposed  that. 
I  this  Simeon  was  the  same  with  Babban  Simeon, 
I  the  son  of  the  famous  Hillel,  and  father  of  Ga- 
I  maliel ;  but  this  is  merely  a  conjecture,  founded 
ion  circumstances  too  weak  to  establi^  such  a 
I  conclusion. 

I     SrMON,  the  same  name,  in  origin  and  signi- 
,  fication,  as  Simeon. 

j     1.  SIMON   MAGCABJEUS.      [Maccabaan 
j  Family.] 

2.  SIMON,  the  apostle,  to  whom  Christ  gave 
Che  name  of  Peter,  after  which  he  was  rarely 
I  <talled  by  his  former  name  alone,  but  usually  by 
I  that  of  Peter,  or  else  Simon  Peter  [Petbe]. 
I     3.  SJMON,  sumamed    Zexotes,  one  of  the 
I  twelve  apostles  (Luke  vi.  15;   Acts  i.  13),  and 
,  probably  so  named  fVom  having  been  one  of  the 
!  Zealots.    He  is  also  called  *  The  Canaanite '  in 
I  Matt  X  4 ;  Mark  iii.  18.    This,  however,  is  not, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  to  be  taken  for  a  Geutile 
;  name,  but  is  merely  an  Aramaic  word  signifying 
I '  zeal,'  and  therefore  of  the  same  signification  as 
I  Zelotes.     Simon  is  the  least  known  of  all  the 
apostles,  not  a  single  circumstance,  beyond  the 
fact  of  his  apostleship,  being  recorded   in  the 
Scriptures.    He  is  probably  to  be  identified  with 
Simon  the  son  of  Cieophas ;  and  if  so,  the  tra- 
ditions concerning  that  person,  given  by  those 
who  make,  them  distinct,  must  be  assigned  to  him. 
These  traditions,  however,   assign   a   different 
destiny  to  this  Simon,  alleging  that  he  preached 
the  Gospel  throughout  North  Africa,  from  Egypt 
to  Mauritania,  and  that  he  even  proceeded  to  the 
remote  isles  of  Britain. 

4.  SIMON,  son  of  Cieophas  and  Mary,  brother 
of  the  apostles  James  and  Jude,  and  a  kinsman 
of  Jesus  (Matt  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3).  He  is 
probably  the  same  with  the  Simon  Zelotes  above 
mentioned,  and  in  that  case  we  must  regard  the 
separate  traditions  respecting  him  as  apocryphal, 
and  take  those  as«igued  lo  the  present  Simon  as 
proper  to  both.  They  amount  to  this,  that  after 
St  James  hsd  been  slain  by  the  Jews  in  a.i>.  6^ 
his  brother  Simon  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  the  government  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  that  forty- three  years  after,  when  Tnijan 
caused  search  to  be  mnde  for  all  those  who  claimed 
to  be  of  the  race  of  David,  he  was  accused  before 
Atticns,  the  governor  of  Palestine,  and  after  en- 
during great  torture  was  crucified,  being  then 
120  years  of  age. 

5.  SIMON.  lather  of  Judas  Iscariot  (Joh4|vu 
71;  xii.  4;  xiii.  2,  26). 
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6.  SIMON,  a  Pharisee  who  inrited  Jcsm  to 
his  house  CLuke  vii.  40,  43,  44). 

7.  SIMON  THE  LEPER,  so  called  from  fuir- 
ing  formerly  been  afliicted  with  leprosj  (Matt 
xxvi,  6 ;  Mark  xiv.  3).  He  was  of  BethJuiy,  and 
after  the  raising  of  Ls^rus,  gave  a  feast,  probably 
in  celebration  of  that  event,  at  which  both  Jesos 
and  Lazarus  were  present  (comp.  Johu  ziL  2 -. 
He  was,  therefore,  probably  a  near  friend  or 
relation  of  Lazarus:  some  suppose  that  be 
was  his  brother ;  others  that  he  was  the  hnsfaasd 
of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  who  at  this 
feast  anointed  the  Lord's  feet,  and  that 
rus  abode  with  them.  But  all  this  is  pure 
jecture. 

8.  SIMON  THE  CYRENIAN,  wbo  was 
pelled  to  aid  in  bearing  the  cross  of  Jesus  (Matt 
xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21;  Luke  xxiii.  2S>. 
Whether  this  surname  indicated  that  Simaa  was 
one  of  the  many  Jews  from  Gyrene,  who  came  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  or  that  he  was  origin- 
ally fh>m  Gyrene,  although  then  settled  at  Jeru- 
salem, is  uncertain.  The  latter  seems  the  more 
likely  opinion,  as  Simon's  two  sons,  Alexandrr 
and  RufVis,  were  certainly  disciples  of  Christ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  this  &ct 
which  led  the  Jews  to  incite  the  soldiers  to  lay 
on  him  the  burden  of  the  cross.  The  family  of 
Simon  seems  to  have  resided  afterwards  at  Rome; 
for  St  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  church  there, 
salutes  the  wife  of  Simon  with  tenderness  and 
respect,  calling  her  his  'mother,'  though  he  does 
not  expressly  name  her :  '  Salute  Rafbs^  and  hs 
mother  and  mine '  (Rom.  xvi.  13). 

9.  SIMON  THE  TANNER,  with  whom  Sc 
Peter  lodged  at  Joppa  (Acts  ix.  43 ;  x.  6 ;  xviL 
32).  He  waff  doubtless  a  disciple.  His  house 
was  by  the  seaside,  beyond  the  wall,  as  the  trade 
of  a  tanner  was  one  which  the  Jews  did  not  allow  . 
to  be  carried  on  inside  their  towns. 

10.  SIMON  MAGUS.  In  the  eighth  chapter 
of  the  Acts  we  read  that  Philip  the  Evangelist, 
whilst  preaching  the  Gospel  in  a  city  of  Samaria, 
came  in  contact  with  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Simon,  who  had  formerly  exercised  immense 
power  over  the  minds  of  the  pMPle  by  his  skill 
in  the  resources  of  magic  S^Ligh  were  the 
pretensions  of  this  impostor,  and  so  profband  the 
impression  he  had  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  that  they  not  only  received  with 
readiness  all  that  he  taught,  but  admitted  his 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  the  de- 
miurgic power  of  God.  The  doctrines  of  Philip, 
however,  concerning  Christ  as  the  true  and  only 
incarnation  of  Deity,  supported  bv  the  unpaFsl- 
leled  and  beneficent  miracles  which  he  per- 
formed, had  the  effect  of  dispellicg  th^  delosioo, 
and  inducing  the  people  to  renounce  their  alie> 
giance  to  Simon  and  receive  baptism  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  On  the  mind  of  Simon  himielf 
so  deep  an  impression  was  produced,  that  he  pro- 
fessed himself  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  as  such  wss 
baptized  by  Philip. 

On  the  news  of  Philip's  success  reaching  Jen- 
salem,  Peter  and  John  went  down  to  Samaria  to 
confer  upon  the  new  converts  the  spiritual  gifts 
which  were  vouchsafed  to  the  primitive  churches. 
During  their  visit  Simon  discovered  that  bj' 
means  of  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands  the 
Apostles  were  able  to  difpeuse  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  supposing  proluibly  that  in  thii 
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lay  the  much-prized  tecret  of  their  superior 
power,  he  attempted  to  induce  them  to  impart  to 
htm  this  power  by  offering  them  money.  This, 
which  for  such  a  man  was  a  very  natural  act,  in- 
timated to  the  Apostles  at  once  his  true  character 
(or  rather,  to  express  more  accurately  our  con- 
viction, it  enabled  them  to  manifest  to  the  people 
and  publicly  to  act  upon  what  their  own  power 
of  duceniing  spirits  must  have  already  taught 
them  of  his  true  character);  and  accordingly  Pe- 
ter indignantly  repudiated  his  offer,  proclaimed 
his  utter  want  of  all  true  knowledge  or  Christian 
doctrine,  and  exhorted  him  to  repentance  and  to 
prayer  for  forgiveness.  The  words  of  Peter  on 
this  occasion,  it  is  justly  remarked  by  Neander, 
*  present  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  which  so  ex- 
pressly intimates  the  absolute  uecessify  of  a  right 
state  of  mind  for  the  reception  of  all  that  Chri^ 
tianity  conveys,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Ma- 
gianism,  wMch  denies  all  necessary  connection 
between  the  state  of  mind  and  that  which  is  di- 
vine and  supernatural,  brings  down  the  divine 
and  supernatural  within  the  sphere  of  ordinary 
nature,  and  imagines  that  divine  power  may  b« 
appropriated  by  means  of  something  else  tlian 
that  which  is  allied  to  it  in  man's  nature,  and 
which  supplies  the  only  point  of  union  between 
the  two.'  The  solemn  and  threatening  words  of 
the  Apostle  struck  dread  into  the  hosom  of  the 
impostor,  who  besought  the  Apostle  to  pray  for 
him  that  none  of  the  things  he  had  threatened 
might  come  upon  him — an  entreaty  which  shows 
that  his  mind  still  laboured  under  what  Neander 
above  describes  as  the  chief  error  of  the  Magian 
doctrine. 

After  this  we  read  no  more  of  Simon  Magos 
in  the  New  Testament. 

Simon's  doctrines  were  substantially  those  of 
the  Gnostics,  and  he  is  not  without  reason  re- 

Sirded  as  the  first  who  attempted  to  engraft  the 
eurgy  and  egotism  of  the  Magian  philosophy 
upon  Christianity.  He  represented  himself,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  as  the  Word  of  God,  the  Per- 
fection, the  Paraclete,  the  Almighty,  the  All  of 
Deity;  and  Irenseus  (i.  20)  tells  us  he  carried 
with  him  a  beautiful  female  named  Helena,  whom 
he  set  forth  as  the  first  idea  of  Deity.  If  this  be 
not  exaggerated  fable  on  the  part  of  his  enemies, 
we  must  suppose  that  such  modes  of  speech  and 
representation  were  adopted  by  him  as  suited  to 
the  highly  allegorical  character  of  Orientalism 
in  his  day ;  for  were  we  to  suppose  him  to  have 
meant  such  utterances  to  be  taken  literally,  we 
should  be  constrained  to  look  upon  him  in  the 
light  of  a  madman. 

SIN,  a  city  of  Egypt,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Ezek.  XXX.  II),  16,  in  connection  with  Thebes  and 
Memphis,  and  is  described  as  *  the  strength  of 
Egypt,'  showing  it  to  have  been  a  fortified  place. 
The  Sept  makes  itHo  have  been  Sai's,  but  Jerome 
regards  it  as  Pelusium.  This  latter  identification 
has  been  generally  adopted,  and  is  scarcely  open 
to  dispute.  Pelusium  was  anciently  a  place  of 
great  consequence.  It  was  strongly  fortified, 
being  the  bulwark  of  the  Egyptian  frontier  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  was  oousidered  the  '  key,' 
or,  as  the  prophet  terms  it,  *  the  strength'  of 
Egypt.  It  was  near  this  place  that  Pompey  met 
his  death,  being  murdered  hjf  order  of  Ptolemy, 
whose  protection  he  had  claimed.  It  lay  among 
swampt  axKd  morasses  on  the  most  easterly  estuary 
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of  the  Nile  (which  received  from  it  the  name  of 
Ostium  Pelusiacum),  uud  stood  twenty  stades 
from  the  Mediterranean.  Tlie  site  is  now  only 
approachable  by  boats  during  a  hish  Nile,  or  by 
land  when  the  summer  sun  has  dried  the  mud 
left  by  the  inundation  :  the  remains  consist  mereiy 
of  mounds  and  a  few  fallen  columns.  The  climate 
is  very  unwholesome. 

SIN,  the  desert  which  the  Israelites  entered  on 
turning  off  from  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xvi.  1 ;  xvii. 
I ;  Num.  xxxiii.  12)  [Sinai]. 

SrNAI.  The  Hebrew  name,  denoting  a  dis- 
trict of  broken  or  cleft  rocks,  is  descriptive  of  the 
region  to  which  it  is  applied.  That  region,  ac- 
cording to  Exod.  xix.  1 ;  Lev.  vii.  38  ;  Num.  i. 
1,  3,  4|  is  a  wild  mountainous  countrv  in  Arabia 
Petresa,  whither  the  Israelites  went  from  Kephi- 
dim,  after  they  had  been  out  of  I*4cypt  for  the 
space  of  three  months.  Here  the  law  was  ffiven 
to  Moses,  which  fact  renders  this  spot  one  of  spe* 
cial  atti  lasting  interest  From  the  magnitude 
and  prominence  of  the  Sinaitic  ^oup  of  moun- 
tains,  the  entire  district  of  which  it  forms  a  part 
has  received  the  name  of  the  peninsula  of  Siuai. 
This  peninsula  may  be  roughly  described  as 
formea  by  a  line  mnninff  from  Suez  to  Ailah,  all 
that  lies  on  the  south  of  this  line  falling  within 
the  peninsula.  In  the  present  day  the  name  Sinai 
is' given  by  Christians  to  the  cluster  of  mountains 
to  which  we  have  referred ;  but  the  Arabs  have 
no  other  name  for  this  group  than  Jebel  et-Tur, 
sometimes  adding;  the  distinctive  epithet  Sina.  In 
a  stricter  sense  the  name  Sinai  is  applied  to  a  very 
lofly  ridge  which  lies  between, the  two  parallel 
valleys  of  Shu'eib  and  el-Leja.  'Of  this  ridge  the 
northern  end  is  termed  Horeb,  the  southern  Sinai, 
now  called  Jebel  M&sa,  or  Moses'  Mount  The 
entire  district  is  a  heap  of  lofty  granite  rocks, 
with  steep  gorges  and  deep  valleys.  The  Sinai 
ridge,  including  Horeb,  is  at  least  three  miles  in 
length.  It  rises  boldly  and  majestically  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  plain  Rahah,  which  is  two 
geographical  miles  lonf^,  and  ranges  in  breadth 
from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  making  at 
least  one  square  mile.  This  space  is  nearly 
doubled  by  extensions  of  the  valley  on  the  west 
and  east  '  The  examination  convinced  us/  says 
Robinson  {Biblical  Re8earche$,  i.  141  \  '  that  here 
was  space  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  requisitions  of 
the  Scriptural  narrative,  so  fiir  as  it  relates  to  the 
assembling  of  the  congregation  to  receive  the 
law.'  Water  is  abundant  in  this  mountainous 
region,  to  which  the  Bedouins  betake  themselves 
when  oppressed  by  drought  in  the  lower  lands. 
As  there  is  water,  so  also  is  there  in  the  valleys  I 
great  fruitfulness  and  sometimes  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  as  well  as  beauty.  What  was  the 
exact  locality  from  which  the  law  was  ffiven,  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  ascertain.  The  book  of 
Deuteronomy  (i.  6 ;  iv.  18,  &c.)  makes  it  to  be 
Horeb,  which  seems  most  probable ;  for  this,  the 
north  end  of  the  range,  rises  immediately  from 
the  plain  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Israelites.  Sinai  is,  indeed, 
generally  reputed  to  be  the  spot  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  is  de- 
nominated Moses'  Mount;  but  this  may  have 
arisen  from  confounding  together  two  meanings 
of  Sinai,  inasmuch  as  it  denotes  I,  a  district ;  2,  a 
pafttcular  part  of  that  district  It  was  no  doubt 
on  Horeb,  in  the  region  of  Sinai,  that  the  law  wac 
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promulgated.  Bobinson  inpates  tiie  eommim 
error  to  tradition,  aad  declares  that  *  there  is  nnr 
the  slightest  reason  for  supposiDg  that  Moses  bad 
anything  to  do  with  the  summit  which  now  bears 
his  name.  It  is  three  miles  distant  from  the  plain 
on  which  the  Israelites  must  have  stood,  and  hid- 
den from  it  by  the  intervening  peaks  of  modem 
Horeb.  No  part  of  the  plain  is  visible  from  the 
summit,  nor  are  the  bottoms  of  the  adjacent  val- 
leys, nor  is  any  spot  to  be  seen  around  it  where 
the  people  could  have  been  assembled.'  Robinson 
also  ascended  the  northern  extremity  of  the  ridge, 
and  had  there  a  prospect  which  he  thus  describe : 
— >'  The  whole  plain,  er-R&hah,  lay  roread  out 
beneath  our  feet  with  the  adjacent  Wadys  and 
mountains.  Our  conviction  was  strengthened 
that  here,  or  on  some  one  of  the  adjacent  cliffs, 
was  the  spot  where  the  Lord  "  descended  in  fire," 
and  proclaimed  the  law.  Here  la^  the  plain 
where  the  whole  congregation  might  be  as- 
sembled j  here  was  the  mount  that  could  %e  ap- 
proached and  touched,  if  not  forbidden ;  and  here 
the  mountain  brow  where  alone  the  lightnings 
and  the  thick  cloud  would  be  visible,  and  the 
thunders  and  the  voice  of  the  trumj^  be  heard 
when  "  the  Lord  came  down  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  people  upon  Mount  Sinai.*'  We  gave  our- 
selves up  to  the  impressions  of  the  awfbl  scene, 
and  read,  with  a  feeling  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten, the  sublime  account  of  the  transaction  and 
the  commandment  there  promulgated.' 

Having  thus  given  a  general  view  of  SSnai,  we 
shall  now  briefly  trace  the  Israelites  in  dieir 
journey  to  the  monntain.  Another  article  [Wan- 
DBRiNO]  will  follow  their  course  into  the  Land  of 
Promise.  When  safe  on  the  eastern  shore,  the 
Israelites,  had  they  taken  the  shortest  route  into 
Palestine,  would  have  struck  at  once  across  the 
desert  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  el-Arish  or 
Gaza.  But  this  route  would  have  brought  them 
into  direct  collision  with  the  Philbtines,  with 
whom  they  were  as  yet  quite  unable  to  cope.  Or 
they  might  have  traversed  the  desert  of  Paran, 
following  the  pilgrim  road  of  the  present  day  to 
Elath,  and,  turning  to  the  north,  have  made  for 
Palestine.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  however, 
hostile  hordes  and  nations  would  have  to  be  en- 
countered, whose  superior  skill  and  experience  in 
war  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  newly  libe- 
rated tribes  of  Israel.  They  were,  therefore, 
wisely  directed  to  take  a  course  which  necessitated 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  save  promise  of  affording  in- 
tellectual and  moral  disciplme  of  the  highest  value. 
I  Moses  did  not  begin  his  arduous  journey  till, 
with  a  piety  and  a  warmth  of  gratitude  which 
well  bentted  the  signal  deliverance  that  his  people 
had  just  been  favoured  with,  he  celebrated  the 
power,  majesty,  and  goodness  of  God  in  a  tri- 
umphal ode,  full  of  the  most  appropriate,  striking, 
and  splendid  images ;  in  which  commemorative 
festivity  he  was  assisted  by  *  Miriam  the  pro- 
phetess, the  sister  of  Aaron,'  and  her  associated 
female  band,  with  poetry,  music,  and  dancing. 
The  spot  where  these  rejoicings  were  held,  could 
not  have  been  far  from  that  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  Ay  fin  MOsa,  *  the  fountains  of  Moses,' 
the  situation  of  which  is  even  now  marked  by  a 
frw  palm-trees.  This  was  a  suitable  place  for  the 
encampment,  because  well  supplied  with  water. 
Here  Kobinsou  counted  seven  fountains,  iiiar 
which  he  saw  a  patch  of  barley,  and  a  few  cab- 
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bage  fhmiB.  Hence  the  Israelits 
along  the  coast,  three  days'  journey,  into  vbm  is 
termed  the  wilderness  of  Shnr.  DnriD^  ths 
march  they  found  no  water.  The  di^rict  is  feL'j 
and  sandy,  with  a  few  watereounes  mnDlnc  ictc 
the  Red  Sea,  which,  failmg  rain,  are  dry.  At  tbe 
end  of  thrre  days  the  Israelites  reached  the  foaz> 
tain  Marah,  but  the  waters  were  Mtter,  snd  eonld 
not  be  drunk.  The  stock  which  tfa^  had  bi^igiii 
with  them  being  now  exhausted,  they  began  to 
utter  munnurings  on  finding  thema^ves  disxp- 
Dointed  at  Marah.  Moses  appealed  to  God,  who 
directed  him  to  a  tree,  whica,  being  thrown  ictu 
the  waters,  sweetened  them.  The  people  wre 
satisfied  and  admonished.  About  this  statioii 
authorities  are  agreed.  It  is  identified  with  tbe 
fountain  Hawaran.  The  basin  is  six  or  eight 
ftet  in  diameter,  and  the  water  Rohinsoo  ftocd 
about  two  feet  deep.  Its  taste  ii 
saltish,  and  somewhat  bitter. 

The  next  station  mentioned  in  Scriptiire  is 
Elim,  where  were  twelve  wells  of  water,  and 
three  score  and  ten  palm-trees.  As  is  customary 
with  travellers  in  these  regions,  *  they  encnmped 
there  by  the  waters'  (Exod.  xvi.  I).  This  place 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  Wady  Ghnnmdd, 
lying  about  half  a  day's  journey  south-east  from 
Marah.  The  way  from  Egypt  to  %nai  lies  thioagh 
this  valley ;  an<C  on  account  of  its  water  and  ver- 
dure, it  is  a  chief  caravan  station  at  the  present 
day.  From  ELim  the  Israelites  marched,  en- 
camping on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sen,  for  which 
purpose  they  must  have  kept  the  high  groond  for 
some  time,  since  the  precipices  of  Jebel  Hfimmara 
— a  lofty  and  precipitous  mountain  of  chalky 
limestone — run  down  to  the  brink  of  the  sea.  • 
They,  therefore,  went  on  the  land  side  of  this 
mountain  to  the  head  of  Wady  Taiyikefa;  which 
passes  down  south-west  throagh  the  monntains  lo 
the  shore.  On  the  plain  at  the  month  of  this 
valley  was  the  encampment  *  by  the  Bed  Sea ' 
(Num.  xxxili.  10). 

According  to  Num.  xxxiii.  11,  the  Israelites 
removed  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  encamped  next 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sin.  This  Robinson  identifin 
with  *  the  great  plain  which,  beginning  near  el- 
Murkh&h,  extends  with  greater  or  less  breadth 
almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  In  its 
broadest  part  it  is  called  el-Kaa'  (i.  106).  Thus 
they  kept  along  the  shore,  and  did  not  yet  ascend 
a#y  of  the  fruitful  valleys  which  run  up  towards 
the  centre  of  the  district.  They  arrived  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
second  month  after  their  departure  out  of  ihe 
land  of  £^ypt ;  and  being  now  wearied  with  their 
journey,  and  tired  of  their  scanty  fare,  diey  began 
again  to  murmur.  The  contrast  between  the  scant 
supply  of  the  desert  and  the  abundance  of  Egypt, 
furnished  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  ontbnak 
of  dissatisfaction.  Bread  and  fiesh  were  the  chief 
demand ;  bread  and  flesh  were  miraculously  sup- 
plied ;  the  former  by  manna,  the  latter  by  quails. 

The  next  station  mentioned  in  Elxodus  is  Re- 
phidim ;  but  in  Num.  xxxiii.  Dophkah  and  Alosh 
are  added.  The  two  latter  were  reached  after  the 
people  had  taken  '  their  journey  out  of  the  wil- 
derness of  Sin.'  Dophkah  is  probably  to  be  found 
near  the  spot  where  Wady  Feiran  runs  into  the 
gulf  of  Sues.  Alush  may  have  lain  on  the  shore 
near  Ras  Jehan.  From  this  point  a  range  of  cal- 
careous rocks,  tenEied  Jebal  Hemam, 
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tioog  the  shore,  near  the  eoathein  end  of  which 
the  Hebrews  took  a  sudden  turn  to  die  north-east, 
and,  i^ing  np  Wady  Hibran,  reached  the  central 
Sinattic  dibtnct 

This  was  the  last  station  before  Sinai  itself  was 
reached.  Natonlly  enoogh  is  it  recorded,  that 
'  there  was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink/  The 
road  was  an  arid  gravelly  plain ;  on  either  side 
were  barren  rocks.  A  nataral  sapply  was  im- 
possible. A  miracle  was  wrought,  aud  water  was 
given*  The  Scripture  makes  it  clear  that  itVas 
from  the  Sinaitic  group  that  the  water  was  pro- 
duced (Exod.  XTii.  6).  The  plain  received  two 
descriptiTe  names— Massah,  *  Temptation  f**  and 
Meribah,  •  Strife/  It  appears  that  the  congrega- 
tion was  not  allowed  to  pnrsue  their  way  to  Sinai 
unmolested.  The  Arabs  thought  the  Israelites 
soitable  for  plunder,  and  fell  upon  them.  These 
hordes  are  termed  Amalekites.  It  appears  that 
the  conflict  was  a  scTere  and  doubtful  one,  which, 
by  some  extraordinary  aid,  ended  in  favour  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  This  aggression  on  the 
part  of  Amalek  gave  occasion  to  a  permanent 
national  hatred,  which  ended  only  in  the  exter- 
mination of  the  tribe  (Num.  xxiv.  20;  Exod. 
xv*i.  14-16).  In  commemoration  of  this  victoiy 
Moses  was  commanded  to  write  an  account  of  it 
in  a  book :  he  also  erected  there  an  altar  to  Je- 
hovah, and  called  the  name  of  it  *  Jehovah,  my 
banner.' 

SFNIM,  a  people  whose  country, '  land  of  Si- 
nim,'  is  mentioned  only  in  Isa.  xlix.  12,  where 
the  context  implies  a  remote  region,  situated  in 
the  eastern  or  southern  extremity  of  the  earth. 
Many  Biblical  geographers  think  this  may  pos- 
sibly denote  the  Sinese  or  Chinese,  whose  country 
is  Sina,  China.  This  view  is  not  void  of  proba- 
bility, but  objections  to  it  are  obvious  and  consi- 
derable. Some,  therefore,  think  that  by  the  Siuim 
the  inhabitants  of  Pelusium  (Sin)  are,  by  synec- 
doche, denoted  for  the  Egyptians.  But  as  the 
text  seems  to  point  to  a  region  more  distant, 
others  have  upheld  the  claims  of  the  people  of 
Syene,  taken  to  represent  the  Ethiopians  [Steke]. 
!  SIN'ITES,  a  people  probably  near  Moant  Le- 
non  (Gen.  x.  17  ;  1  Chron.  i.  15). 
i  SISERA  {battle-array\  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  the  miffhty  army. of  the  Canaanidsh 
king  Jabin.  As  this  is  the  only  instance  in  those 
early  times  of  armies  being  commanded  by  other 
than  kings  in  person,  the  circumstance,  taken  in 
connection  with  others,  intimates  that  Sisera  was 
a  general  eminent  for  his  abilities  and  success. 
He  was,  however,  defeated  by  Barak,  and  slain 
(Judg.  iv.  2-22),  under  the  circumstances  which 
have  been  described  in  the  article  Jael. 

Sl'VAN,  the  third  month  of  the  Hebrew  year, 
from  the  new  moon  of  June  to  the  new  moon  of 
July. 

SLAVE  (Anth.  Eog.  Venion,  tervant  and 
hamdmoM).  It  is  difScnlt  to  trace  the  origin  of 
slavery.  It  may  have  existed  before  the  deluge, 
when  violence  filled  the  earth,  aud  drew  upon  it 
the  vengeance  of  God.  But  the  first  direct  refer- 
ence to  slavery,  or  rather  slave-tradings  in  the 
,  Bible,  is  found  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  who  was 
sold  by  his  brethren  to  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen. 
I  xxxvii.  27,  26).  In  Esek.  xxvii.  12,  13,  we  find 
a  reference  to  the  slave-trade  carriiHi  on  with 
{ Tyre  by  Javan^  Tubal,  and  Meshech.  And  in 
'  the  Anocalvpse  we  find  enumerated  in  the  mei^ 
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ehandiae  of  the  mystic  Babylon,  davea  and  the 
souls  of  men  (Hev.  xviii.  18). 

The  sacred  historians  refer  to  various  kinds  of 
bondage : — 

1.  Patriarchal  Senntude,-^The  exact  nature 
of  this  service  cannot  be  defined:  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  was  regulated  by  princi- 
ples of  justice,  equity,  and  kindness.  The  servants 
of  the  patriarchs  were  of  two  kinds,  those  *  bom 
in  the  house,'  aud  those  *  bought  with  money ' 
(Gen.  xvii.  13).    The  servants  bom  in  the  house ' 
were  perhaps  entitled  to  greater  privileges  than  ' 
the  otners.    Eliezer  of  Damascus,  a  home-bora 
servant,  was  Abraham's  steward,  and,  in  default  I 
of  issue,  would  have  been  his  heir  (Gen.  xv.  2-4).  I 
This  class  of  servants  was  honoured  with  the  ; 
most  intimate  confidence  of  their  masters,  and  ' 
was  employed  in  the  most  important  services. ' 
An  instance  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  Gen.  ' 
xxiv.  1-9,  where  the  eldest  or  chief  servant  of: 
Abrahib's  house,  who  roled  over  all  that  he  had,  ' 
was  sent  to  Mesopotamia  to  select  a  wife  for  Isaac,  ' 
who  was  then  forty  years  of  age.    The  servants 
of  Abraham  were  admitted  into  the  same  religious 
privileges  with  their  master,  and   received  the 
seal  of  the  covenant  (Gen,  xvii.  9,  14,  24,  27). 

There  is  a  clear  distinction  made  between  the 
'servants'  of  Abraham  and  the  things  which 
constituted  his  property  or  wealth.    Abraham 
was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold  ' 
(Gen.  xiii.  2,  5).    But  when  the  patriarch's  power  | 
or  greatness  is  spoken  of,  then  servants  are  spoken 
of  as  well  as  the  objects  which  constitute  his 
riches  (Gen.  xxiv.  34,  35).    A  similar  distinction  ' 
is  made  in  the  case  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob.    In  no 
single  instance  do  we  find  that  the  patriarchs  ' 
either  gave  away  or  sold  their  servants,  or  pur-  | 
chased  them  of  third  persons.    Abraham  had  ser- 
vants *  bought  with  money.'   It  has  been  assumed  ' 
that  they  were  bought  of  third  parties,  whereas  ' 
there  is  no  proof  that  this  was  the  case.    The  I 
probability  is  that  thev  sold  themselves  to  the  ! 
patriarch  for  an  equivalent ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
entered  into  voluntary  engagements  to  serve  him 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  in  return  , 
for  the  money  advanced  them.    Probably  Job  i 
had  more  servants  than  either  of  the  patriarchs  '. 
to  whom  reference  has  been  made  (Job  i.  2,  3^. . 
In  what  light  he  regarded,  and  how  he  treatea, 
hia  ser^'anis,  may  be  gathered  from  Job  xxxi. 
13-28.    And  that  Abraham  acted  in  the  same  | 
spirit,  we  have  the  Divine  testimonv  in  Jer.  xxii. ' 
15,  16,  17,  where  his  conduct  is  placed  in  direct  '■ 
contrast  with  that  of  some  of  his  descendants^ ' 
who  used  their  neighbour's  service  without  wages, 
and  gave  him  not  for  his  work  (ver.  1 3). 

2.  Egwtian  Bondage. — ^The  Israelites  were 
frequentlv  reminded,  after  their  exode  from. 
£g}'pt,  of  the  oppressions  they  endured  in  that 
'  house  of  boudace,'  fh>m  which  they  had  been 
delivered  by  the  direct  interposition  of  God.  The 
design  of  these  admonitions  was  to  teach  them 
justice  and  kiudn«s8  towards  their  servants  when 
they  should  become  settled  in  Canaan,  as  well  as 
to  impress  them  with  gratitude  towards  their 
great  deliverer.  The  Egyptians  had  domestic 
servants,  who  may  have  been  slaves  (Exod.  ix. 
14,  20,  21 ;  xi.  5).  But  the  Israelites  were  not 
dispersed  among  the  families  of  Egypt;  they 
formed  a  apecialwcommunity.  They  had  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  land  of  txoshen,  *  the  bes*, 
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part  of  the  land  of  Egypt'  Thej  lived  in  per- 
manent d«r  ell  ings,  their  own  honset,  and  not  in 
tents.  Each  family  seems  to  have  had  its  own 
house;  and  judging  from  the  regulations  abont 
eating  the  Passover,  they  could  scarcely  have 
been  small  ones.  They  appear  to  have  been 
well  clothed.  They  owned  *  flocks  and  herds, 
and  very  mach  cattle.'  They  had  t))eir  own 
form  of  government ;  and,  although  occupying  a 
province  of  £|gypt,  and  tributary  to  it,  thev  pre- 
served their  tribes  and  family  divisions,  and  their 
internal  organization  throughout  They  had  to 
a  considerable  degree  the  disposal  of  dieir  own 
time.  They  were  not  unacouainted  with  the  fine 
arts.  They  were  all  armed.  The  women  seem 
to  have  known  something  of  domestic  refinement 
They  were  familiar  with  instruments  of  music, 
and  skilled^  in  the  working  of  fine  fabrics ;  and 
both  males'  and  females  were  able  to  read  and 
vrite.  Their  food  was  abundant  and  of  great 
/ariety.  The  service  required  from  the  ]|^elitos 
by  their  task-masters  seems  to  have  been  exacted 
from  males  only,  and  probably  a  portion  only  of 
the  people  were  compelled  to  labour  at  any  one 
time.  As  tributaries,  they  probably  supplied 
levies  of  men,  from  which  the  wealthy  appear  to 
have  been  exempted.  The  poor  were  the  op- 
pressed ;  *  and  all  the  service  wherewith  they 
made  them  s^rve  was  with  rigour.'  But  Jehovah 
saw  their  *  afflictions  and  heard  their  groanings,' 
and  delivered  them,*  after  having  inflicted  the 
most  terrible  plagues  on  their  oppressors. 

3.  Jewish  Servitude, — Whatever  difficulties 
may  be  found  in  indicating  the  precise  nature  of 
patriarchal  servitude,  none  exists  in  reference  to 
that  which  was  sanctioned  and  regulated  by  the 
Mosaic  iustitutai. 

The  moral  law  is  a  revelation  of  gre&t  princi- 
ples. It  requires  supreme  love  to  God  and  uni- 
versal love  among  men ;  and  whatever  is  incom- 
patible with  the  exercise  of  that  love,  is  strictly 
forbidden  and  condemned.  Hence,  immediately 
after  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  as  if  to  guard 
against  all  slavery  and  slave-trading  on  the  part 
of  the  Israelites,  God  promulgated  this  ordinance : 
'  He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he 
be  found  in  his  hands,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death'  (Exod.  xxi.  16;  Dent  xxiv.  7).  The 
crime  is  stated  in  its  threefold  form,  man-steaZtn^, 
aelling,  and  holding;  the  penalty  for  either  of 
which  was  death.  The  law  punished  the  steal- 
ing of  mere  property  by  enforcing  restitution,  in 
some  cases  twofold,  in  others  fivefold  (Exod. 
xxii.  14).  When  property  was  stolen,  the  legal 
penalty  was  compensation  to  the  person  injured ; 
but  when  a  man  was  stolen,  no  |>roperty  compen- 
sation was  allowed ;  death  was  inflicted,  aud  the 
guilty  offender  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  his 
transgression.  Such  was  the  operation  of  this 
law,  and  the  obedience  paid  to  it,  that  we  have 
not  the  remotest  hint  that  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  slaves  ever  occurred  amonff  the  Israelites. 
The  cities  of  Judaea  were  not,  like  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  slave-markets ;  nor  were  there 
found  throughout  all  its  coasts  either  helots  or 
slaves.  With  the  Israelites,  service  was  either 
voluntary,  or  judicially  imposed  by  the  law  of 
God  (Lev.  XXV.  39,  47 ;  Exod.  xxi.  7 ;  xxii.  3,  4 ; 
Deut.  XX.  1 4).  Strangers  only,  or  the  descendants 
of  strangers,  became  their  possession  by  purchase 
(Lev.  XXV.  44-46);  but,  how«ver  aoqmred,  the 
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law  mt  the  Jewish  servants  mm j  riglils  ami 
privileges;  they  were  admitted  into  eu^CAMM 
with  God;  thej  were  guests  at  all  the  itatioBal 
and  fkmily  festivals ;  they  were  statedly  iastracMd 
in  morals  and  religion ;  and  they  were  released 
from  their  regular  labour  nearly  ooe-half  af  thc^r 
term  of  servitude^  The  servants  of  the  Isrmelkes 
were  protected  by  the  law  equally  vrlth  thctr 
masters ;  and  their  civil  and  religions  rights  were 
the  same.    Finally,  these  servants  had  the  pov^t 


of  changing  their  masters,  and  of  seeking:  protec- 
tion where  they  pleased  (Dent  xxiii.  15,  lt>  % 
and  should  their  masters,  by  any  act  of  wiolecrt-, 
injure  their  persons,  thev  were  released  Itits 
their  ehgagements  (Exod.  zxu  26,  27>.  Trc 
term  of  Hebrew  servitude  was  six  jemn,  beyocd 
which  they  could  not  be  held  unless  they  ectrreid 
into  new  engagements  (Exod.  xxi.  1-1 1  :  EKrat 
XV.  12) ;  while  that  of  strangers,  over  whom  the 
rights  of  the  master  were  comparatiTely  afafiolntr 
(Lev.  XXV.  44-46),  terminated  in  every  case  oa 
the  return  of  the  jubilee,  when  liberty  was  pro- 
claimed to  all  (Lev.  xxv.  8,  10,  54). 

4.  Gibeonitish  Servitude. — ^The  ocndition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  Chephirah,  Beeroch, 
and  Kirjatb-jearim,  under  the  Hebrew  coiiim<»- 
wealth,  was  not  that  of  slavery.  It  was  volon- 
tary  (Josh.  ix.  8-11).  They  were  not  employed 
in  the  fiunilies  of  the  Israelites,  bat  resided  is 
their  own  cities,  tended  their  own  flocks  and 
herds,  and  exercised  the  functioBS  of  a  distinct 
though  not  independent  community  (Josh.  x. 
6-18).  The  injuries  inflicted  on  them  by  Saal 
were  avenged  by  the  Almighty  on  his  desondasts 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  1-9).  They  appear  to  have  beai 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  *  hoase 
of  God'  or  the  Tabernacles,  and  only  a  few  of 
them  comparatively  could  have  been  engaged  at  . 
any  one  time.  The  rest  dwelt  in  their  cities,  oce  * 
of  which  was  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the  royal 
cities.  The  service  they  rendered  naay  be  re- 
garded as  a  natural  tribute  for  the  privil^e  of 
protection.  No  service  seems  to  have  been  re- 
quired of  their  wives  and  daughters. 

The  laws  which  the  great  Deliverer  and  Be- 
deemer  of  mankind  gave  for  the  government  ox 
his  kingdom,  were  those  of  univerul  justice  and 
benevotenoe,  and  as  such  were  subversive  of  every 
svstem  of  tyranny  and  oppression.    To  suppose,   , 
tnerefore,  as  has  been  rashly  asserted,  that  Jesus 
or  his  Apostles  gave  their  sanction  to  the  existiof  '  [ 
systems  of  slavery  among  the  Greeks  and  Ko- 
mans,  is  to  dishonour  them.    That  the  reaprocal 
duties  of  masters  and  servants  were  inculcated,  , 
admits,  indeed,  of  no  doubt  (CoL  iii.22;  iv.  1;   . 
Tit  ii.  9;  1  Pet  ii.  18:  Eph.  vL  5-9).     But  the   ' 
performance  of  these  duties  on  the  part  of  th< 
masters,  supposing   them  to  have  been  slave- 
masters,  would  have  been  tantamount  to  the  utter  i 
sulversion  of  the  relation.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  either  that  '  servants  under  the  yoke/  or 
the  slaves  of  heathens,  are  exhorted  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  their  masters  (I  Tim.  vi.  1).    Bat  this  ! 
argues  no  approval  of  the  relation ;  for,  1.  Jews, 
in  an  analogous  case,  appeals  to  the  paramouit 
law  of  nature  as  superseding  such  temporaiy  re-  ' 
gulations  as  the  '  hardness  of  men's  hearts'  bad 
rendered  necessary ;  and,  2.  St  Paul,  while  coan- 
selling  the  duties  of  contentment  and  submissMD  | 
under  inevitable  bondage,  inculcates  at  the  ssbm  Ij 
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time  on  the  slaye  the  duty  of  adopting  all  legiti- 
mate means  of  obtaining  his  freedom  (1  Cor.  vii. 
lS-20). 

I  5.  Roman  Slavery, — Our  limits  will  not  allow 
,  as  to  enter  into  detail  on  the  only  kind  of  slavery 
;  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  for  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  Jews  possessed  any  slaves  in 
I  the  time  of  Christ  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  Koman  slavery 
;was  perpetaal  and  hereditary,  the  sUve  had  no 
I  protection  whatever  against  the  avarice,  ra^,  or 
I  lust  of  his  master.  The  bondsman  was  viewed 
less  as  a  human  being,  subject  to  arbitrary  do- 
I  minion,  than  as  an  inferior  animal,  dependent 
\  wholly  on  the  will  of  his  owner.  The  master 
possessed  the  uncontrolled  power  of  life  and  death 
,  over  his  slave, — a  power  which  continued  at  least 
I  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He  might, 
;  and  frequently  did,  kill,  mutilate,  and  torture  his 
slaves,  for  any  or  for  no  offence ;  so  that  slaves 
were  sometimes  crucified  from  mere  caprice.  He 
^  might  force  them  to  become  prostitutes  or  gla- 
,  diators ;  and,  instead  of  the  perpetual  obligation  of 
the  marriage  tie,  their  temporary  unions  were 
formed  and  dissolved  at  his  command,  families  and 
friends  were  separated,  and  no  obligation  existed 
to  provide  for  their  wants  in  sickness  or  in  health. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  the  barbarous  cruelries 
of  Roman  slavery,  it  had  one  decided  advantage 
over  that  which  was  introduced  in  modem  times 
into  European  colonies,  both  law  and  custom 
being  decidedly  favourable  to  the  freedom  of  the 
slave.  The  Mahommedan  law  also,  in  this  re- 
spect, contrasts  favourably  with  those  of  the 
>  European  settlements.  * 

I  Although  the  condition  of  the  Roman  slaves 
I  was  no  doubt  improved  under  the  emperors,  the 
early  effects  of  Christian  principles  were  mani- 
fest m  mitigating  the  horrors,  and  bringing  about 
the  gradualabolition  of  slavery.  <  It  is  not,'  says 
,  Robertson,  *  the  authority  of  any  single  detached 
precept  in  the  Gospel,  but  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  the  Christian  rehffion,more  powerful  than  any 
particular  oommandt,  which  hieis  abolished  the 
practice  of  davery  throughout  the  world.'  Al- 
;  though,  even  in  the  most  corrupt  times^  of  the 
church,  the  operation  of  Christian  principles 
tended  to  this  benevolent  object,  they  unfortu- 
jnately  did  not  prevent  the  revival  of  slavery  in 
I  the  European  settlements  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenUi  centuries,  together  with  that  nefarious 
traffic  the  suppression  of  which  has  rendered  the 
name  of  Wilberforce  for  ever  illustrious.  Modem 
servitude  had  all  the  characteristic  evils  of  the 
Roman,  except,  perhaps,  the  uncontrolled  power 
of  life  and  death,  while  it  was  destitute  of  that 
redeeming  quality  to  which  we  have  referred, 
its  tendencr  being  to  perpetuate  the  condition  of 
slavery,  ft  has  also  been  supposed  to  have  intro- 
jduced  the  unfortunate  prejudice  of  colour,  which 
I  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  was  the  bene- 
volent wish  of  the  philosophic  Herder  that  the 
,time  might  come  'when  we  shall  look  back 
with  as  much  compassion  on  our  inhuman 
traffic  in  negroes,  as  on  the  ancient  Roman 
I  slavery  or  Spartan  helots.'  This  is  now  no 
I  longer  a  hope,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
'  as  she  not  only  set  the  example  of  abolishing  the 
i  traffic,  but  evinced  the  soundness  of  her  Chris- 
Itian  principles  by  the  greatest  national  act  of 
joftice  which  hbtory  has  yet  recorded  in  the 
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total  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  all  her  de- 
pendencies. 

SLIME.      rAsPHALTCM.] 

SMITH.  The  word  so  rendered  literally  sig- 
nifies  a  workman  in  stone,  wood,  or  metal,  but  ii 
sometimes  more  accurately  defined  by  what  fol- 
lows. The  first  smith  mentioned  in  Scripture  is 
Tubal-Cain,  whom  some  writers,  arguing  from 
the  similarity  of  the  names,  identify  with  Vulcan. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  *  an  instructor  of  every 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron '  (Gen.  iv.  22),  or  per- 
haps more  properly,  a  whetter  or  sharpener  of 
every  instrament  of  copper  or  iron.  As  the  art 
of  the  smith  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  civili- 
zation, the  mention  of  its  founder  was  worthy  of 
a  place  among  the  other  fathers  of  inventions 
So  requisite  was  the  trade  of  a  smith  in  ancient 
warfare,  that  conquerors  removed  these  artizans 
from  a  vanquished  nation,  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  disable  it  Thus  the  Philistines 
deprived  the  Hebrews  of  their  smiths  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  19 ;  comp.  Judg.  v.  8).  So  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  treated  them  in  later  times  (2 
Kings  xxiv.  U;  Jer.  xxiv.  1 ;  xxix.  2).  In  the 
New  Testament  we  meet  with  Demetrius,  *  the 
silversmith,'  at  Ephesus ;  but  the  commentators 
are  not  agreed  whether  he  was  a  manufacturer  of 
small  silver  models  of  thetfemple  bf  Diana,  or  at 
least  of  the  chapel  which  contained  the  famous 
statue  of  the  goddess,  to  be  sold  to  foreigners,  or 
used  in  private  devotion,  or  taken  with  them  by 
travellers  as  a  safe|;uard ;  or  whether  he  made 
large  coint  representing  the  temple  and  image.  A 
eoppenmith  named  Alexander  is  mentioned  as  an 
opponent  of  St  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  14)  [Coal; 
Iron;  Metals]. 

SMYR'NA,  a  celebrated  commercial  city  of 
Ionia,  situated  near  the  bottom  of  that  ffulf  OTthe 
^gean  Sea  which  received  its  name  from  it,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Meles,  and  320 
stades  north  of  Ephesus.  It  is  in  N.  lat.  38^  26', 
E.  long.  27®  7'.  Smyrna  was  a  very  ancient  city, 
but  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Lydians  it  lay 
Witste  400  years,  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  It  was  rebuilt  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
stades  from  the  ancient  city,  and  we  soon  find  i1 
flourishing  greatly ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  firsi 
Roman  emperors  it  was  one  of  the  finest  cities  oi' 
Asia.  It  was  at  this  period  that  it  became  the 
seat  of  a  Christian  church,  which  is  noticed  in  the 
Apocalprpse,  as  one  of  *  the  seven  churches  of  Asia' 
(Rev.  1.  11;  ii.  8-11).  It  was  ^destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  a.d.  177 ;  but  the  emperor  Marcui 
Aurelius  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt  with  e^en  more 
than  ito  former  splendour.  It  afterwards,  how- 
ever, suffered  matly  from  earthauakes  and  con- 
flagrations, and  must  be  re^rdea  as  having  de- 
clined much  from  its  ancient  importance,  although 
from  the  convenience  of  its  situation  it  has  still 
maintained  its  rank  as  a  great  city  and  the  central 
emporium  of  the  Levantine  trade.  The  Turki 
call  it  Izmir.  It  is  a  better  built  town  tlian  Con- 
stantinople, and  in  proportion  to  its  size  there  are 
few  places  in  the  Turkish  dominions  which  have 
so  large  a  population.  It  is  computed  at  130,000, 
of  which  the  Franks  compose  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion than  in  any  other  town  of  Turkey ;  and 
they  are  generally  in  good  circumstances.  Nexl 
to  the  Turks  the  Greeks  form  the  most  numerouf 
class  of  inhabitants,  and  they  have  a  bishop  and 
two  churches.  .  The  unusually  large  proportion 
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01  Chrisdana  in  the  town  renden  it  peenlinljr 
'  nndean  in  the  eyes  of  strict  Moslems,  whenoe  it 
I  has  acqaired  among  them  the  name  of  Giaoar 
I^mir,  or  Infidel  Smyrna.  There  are  in  it  30,000 
Greeks,  8000  Armenians,  1000  Earopeam^  and 
9000  Jews :  the  rest  are  Moalema. 

The  prosperity  of  Smyrna  is  now  rather  on  the 
increase  than  the  decline. 

It  standa  at  the  foot  of  a  nnge  of  moontains, 
which  enclose  it  on  three  sides.  The  only  ancient 
rains  are  upon  the  moontaina  behind  the  town, 
and  to  the  south.  But  neariy  the  whole  of  the 
relics  of  antiqoity  have  been  carried  away.  The 
stadiam,  of  which  the  ground-plot  only  remains, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  ^aoe  where  Polycarp,  the 
disciple  of  St.  John,  and  probably  *  the  angel  of 
the  church  of  Smyrna '  (John  u.  8),  to  whom 
the  Apocalyptic  messa^  was  addressed,  suffered 
martyrdom.  The  Cbnstians  of  Smyrna  hold  the 
memory  of  this  venerable  person  in  high  honour, 
and  go  annually  in  procession  to  his  supposed 
tomb,  which  is  at  a  short  distance  tnm  the  place 
of  martyrdom. 

SNAIL.  Snails  and  slugs  are  not  yery  com- 
mon in  countries  so  dry  in  summer  as  Palestine. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  fact,  that  there  is  only  one 
allusion  to  them  in  Scripture.  This  occurs  in 
Psalm  Wiii.  8,  where  (j^e  figure  seems  to  be  more 
significant,  if  understood  <n  snails  without  shells, 
i.  €.  slugs,  rather  than  shell-snails,  though  true  of 
both. 

SO,  a  king  of  Egypt,  whom  Hoshea,  the  last 
kin^  of  Israel,  called^to  his  help  against  the  As- 
syrians under  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings  zyii.  4).  It 
has  been  questioned  whether  this  So  was  the  same 
with  Sabaco,  the  first  king  of  the  Ethiopian  dy- 
nasty in  Upper  Egypt,  or  his  son  and  successor 
Sev^hus,  the  secona  king  of  the  same  dynasty, 
and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Tirhakah. 

SOAP.  The  word  thus  translated  in  the 
Auth.  Version  is  in  Hebrew  boritK  It  occurs  in 
two  passages  of  Scripture— first,  in  Jerem.  ii. 
22,  *  Pot  though  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and 
take  thee  much  sope  {borith),  yet  thine  iniquity 
is  marked  before  me,  saith  the  Lord  God ;'  and 
again,  in  Malachi  iii.  2, '  But  who  may  abide  the 
day  of  his  coming  ?  and  who  shall  stand  when  he 
apneareth  ?  for  he  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like 
fuller's  sope  (fiorithy  From  neither  of  these 
passages  does  it  distinctly  appear  whether  the 
substance  referred  to  by  the  name  of  borith  was 
obtained  firom  the  mineral  or  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  But  it  is  evident  that  it  was  possessed 
of  cleansing  properties. 

In  the  above  passage  of  Jeremiah  we  have  neter 
(nitre)  and  bonth  (soap)  indicated  as  being  both 
employed  for  washing,  or  possessed  of  some  cleans- 
ing properties;  and  yet,  from  occurring  in  the 
same  passage,  they  must  have  differed  m  some 
respects.  The  nitre  is,  without  doubt,  the  natural 
carbonate  of  soda ;  and  as  this  is  alluded  to  in  one 
member  of  the  sentence,  it  becomes  probable  that 
the  artificial  carbonates  mav  be  alluded  to  in  the 
>ther,  as  both  were  in  early  times  employed  by 
Asiatic  nations  for  the  purposes  of  washing. 

Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  ashes  of  plants, 
called  boruk  and  boreh  by  Asiatic  nations,  may 
be  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  borith,  as  there 
is  no  proof  that  soap  is  intended,  though  it  may 
have  been  known  to  the  same  people  at  very  earlv 
periods.    Still  less  is  it  probable  that  borax  im 
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meant,  as  has  been  supposed  by 

parently  from  the  mere  sSkiilarity  of  nasBe.  , 

SODrOM,  a  city  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  vhecc 
Lot  settled  after  his  separation  from  Abcahaa 
(Gen.  ziiL  12  ;  ziv.  12 ;  xix.  I).  It  hmd  its  owm 
chief  or  *  king,'  as  had  tiie  other  four  citiea  oi  the 
pkiin  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8, 10)^  and  was  along  with 
them,  Zoar  only  excepted,  destrojred  by  five  fros 
heaven,  on  account  of  the  gross  wickedness  ef  the 
inhabitants ;  the  memoiy  of  which  eweat  bas  been 
perpetuated  in  a  name  of  inihmy  to  all  genera- 
tions  (Gen.  xix.).  The  destmctioii  of  Sodom 
claims  attention  from  the  soiemni^  witb  whkh 
it  is  introduced  (;Gen.  xviii.  20-22);  frosn  ibe 
circumstances  which  preceded  and  followed — the 
intercession  of  Abraham,  the  presermtiom  of  Lot, 
and  the  judgment  which  overtook  hia  lingering 
wife  (Gen.  xviiL  25-33;  xix.);  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  physical  acencies  throng^  wrhieh 
the  overdirow  was  efiectea.  It  haa  nsiuUlj  beet 
assumed  that  the  vale  of  Siddim  occupied  the 
basin  of  what  is  now  the  Dead  Sea,  which  did 
not  previously  exist,  but  was  one  of  the  lesalts  of 
this  catastrophe.  It  has  now,  however,  been  esta- 
blished by  Dr.  Bobinsoo,  that  a  lake  to  receive 
the  Jordan  and  other  waters  most  have  (»eeanied 
this  basin  long  before  the  catastrophe  of  Sodesa, 
but  of  much  less  extent  than  the  present  Dead 
Sea.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  ito  aouthen 
extremity  covers  the  once  fertile  vale  of  Siddim, 
and  the  ute  of  Sodom  and  the  other  citiea  which 
the  Lord  destroyed;  and  that,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Robinson— 'by  some  convulsioii  or  catas- 
trophe of  nature,  connected  with  the  miracoloes 
deftruction  of  the  cities,  either  the  sar&ee  of  this 
plain  was  scooped  out,  or  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
was  heaved  up,  so  as  to  cause  the  waters  to  over- 
flow, and  cover  permanently  a  larger  tract  than 
formerly.  The  country  is,  as  we  know,  sobjrtt 
to  earthquakes,  and  exhibits  also  freqoesit  traces 
of  volcanic  action.  It  would  have  been  no  un- 
common effect  of  either  of  these  caoaee  to  heave 
up  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  lake,  and  thns  pro- 
duce the  phenomenon  in  question.  But  the  his- 
torical account  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities 
implies  also  the  agency  of  fire.  Perhaps  hoik 
causes  were  therefore  at  work ;  for  volcanic  actioa 
and  earthquakes  go  hand  in  band;  and  the  accom- 
panying electric  discharges  usually  cause  light- 
uhljts  to  play  and  thunders  to  roll.  In  this  way 
wenave  all  the  phenomena  which  the  most  literal 
interpi^^t><>i>  of  the  sacred  records  can  demaod' 

SOL'OMON  (pac(/{<r).    The  reip  of  Solomca 
over  all  Israel,  although  second  lu  importance 
only  to  that  of  David,  has  so  little  variety-  of  in- 
cident as  to  occupy  a  fiir  less  space  in  the  BiUe 
narrative.     In  the  declinin^^^  age  of  David,  his 
eldest  surviving  son,  Adonijah,  endeavoured  to 
place  himself  on  the  throne,  by  the  aid  of  Joab 
the  chief  captain,  and  Abiathar  one  of  the  ch^^ 
priests,  both  of  whom  had  been  asaoriafrd  with 
David's  early  sufferings  under  the  persecution  uf 
Saul.    The  aged  monarch  did  not  for  a  momeat 
give  way  to  the  formidable  usurpation,  but  at  the  , 
remonstrance  of  his  favourite,  Bathsheba,  rcsoiwd  , 
forthwith  to  raise  her  son  Solomon  to  the  tbroor. 
To  Joab  he  was  able  to  oppose  the  celebrated 
name  of  Benaiah ;  to  Abiathar  iiis  colleague  Zsduk 
and  the  aged  prophet  Nathan.    The  plot  of  Ado- 
nyah  was  at  once  defeated  by  this  decisive  mea  , 
sore;  and  Solomon,  being  anointed  by  Natbaa, 
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wu  folemnly  acknowletod  m  king.  Hie  date 
of  this  event  is,  as  nearW  as  can  be  ascertained, 
B.a  1015.  The  death  of  David  woald  seem  to 
have  followed  very  quick  upon  these  transactions. 
At  least,  no  public  measures  in  the  interval  are 
recorded,  except  Solomon's  verbal  forgiveness  of 
Adonijah.  But  after  the  removal  of  David,  the 
first  events  of  which  we  hear  are  the  destruction 
of  Adonijah,  Joab^  and  Shimei  eon  of  Geia,  with 
the  degradation  of  Abiathar. 

After  this  the  history  enters  upon  a  general 
narrative  of  the  reign  of  Solomon ;  but  we  have 
very  few  notices  of  time,  and  cannot  attempt  to 
fix  the  order  of  any  of  the  eyents.  All  the  in- 
formation, however,  which  we  hare  concerning 
kim  may  be  consolidated  under  the  followinff 
heads :  (1)  his  traffic  and  wealth ;  (2)  his  build- 
ings; (3)  his  ecclesiastical  arrangements ;  (4)  his 
general  administration ;  (5)  his  seraglio;  (6)  his 
enemies. 

(I.)  The  overflowing  wealth  in  which  he  is  so 
vividly  depicted  is  not  easy  to  reduce  to  a  modem 
financial  estimate;  partly  because  the  numbers 
ire  so  often  treacherous,  and  partly  because  it  is 
uncertain  what  items  of  expenditure  fell  on  the 
general  fiinds  of  the  government  But  abandon- 
ing all  attempt  at  numerical  estimates,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  wealth  of  Solomon  was  very 
^reat. 

The  profound  peace  which  the  nation  enjoyed 
IS  a  fruit  of  David's  victories  stimulated  the  in- 
dustry of  all  Israel.  The  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan 
had  become  rich  by  the  plunder  of  the  Hagarenes, 
and  had  a  wide  district  where  their  cattle  might 
multiply  to  an  indefinite  extent  The  agriculmral 
tribes  enjoyed  a  soil  and  climate  in  some  parts 
eminently  fruitful,  and  in  all  richly  rewaniing 
the  toil  of  irrigation ;  so  that,  in  tlie  security  of 
peace,  nothing  more  was  wanted  to  develope  the 
resources  of  the  nation  than  markets  for  its  various 
produce.  In  food  for  men  and  cattle,  in  timber 
and  fruit  trees,  in  stone,  and  probably  in  the  use- 
ful metaU,  the  land  supplied  of  itself  all  the  first 
wants  of  its  people  in  abundance.  For  exportation, 
it  is  distinctly  stated  that  wheat,  barley,  oil,  and 
wine,  were  in  chief  demand ;  to  which  we  may 
oonjecturally  add,  wool,  hides,  and  other  raw 
materials.  The  king  undoubtedly  had  large  dis- 
tricts and  extensive  herds  of  his  own ;  but  b«si<' 
this,  he  received  presents  in  kind  from  his  o' 
•people  and  from  the  subject  nations.  He 
nimself  at  once  monarch  and  merchant  By  his 
intimate  commercial  union  with  the  Tyrians  he 
was  put  into  the  most  &vourable  of  all  positions 
for  disposing  of  his  goods ;  and  by  the  aid  of  their 
enterprise  and  experience  carried  on  a  lucrative 
trade  with  various  countries. 

The  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon, 
ulthough  not  strictiy  commercial,  rose  out  of 
commercial  intercourse,  and  may  perhaps  be  here 
noticed.  The  territory  of  Sheba,  accordins  to 
Strabo^  reached  so  far  north  as  to  meet  that  of  the 
Nabatbseans,  although  its  proper  seat  was  at  the 
southernmost  angle  of  Arabia.  The  very  rich 
presents  made  by  the  queen  show  the  extreme 
value  of  her  commerce  with  the  Hebrew  mo- 
narch ;  and  this  early  interchange  of  hospitality 
derives  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact,  that  in 
much  later  ages—those  of  the  Maccabees  and 
downwards— &6  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with 
Sheba  became  so  intimate,  and  their  iuflaence^ 
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and  even  power,  so  great  Jewish  circumcision 
took  root  there,  and  pnnoes  held  sway  who  were 
called  Jewish. 

(2.)  Besides  the  great  work  which  has  rendered 
the  name  of  SoImsou  so  famous—the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem— we  are  informed  of  the  palaces  which 
he  built,  vis.,  his  own  palace,  the  queen's  palace, 
and  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebsjion,  his  porch 
(or  piazza)  for  no  specified  object,  and  his  porch 
of  judgment,  or  law  court  He  also  added  to  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  fortified  Millo  (*  in  the 
city  of  David,'  2  Chron.  xxxii.  5),  and  many 
other  strongholds.  In  all  these  works  be  had 
the  aid  of  the  Tyrians,  whose  skill  in  hewing 
timber  and  in  carving  stone,  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  machines  for  conveying  heavy  masses,  was 
of  the  first  importance. 

(3  )  The  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  Solomon 
were  of  the  most  magnificent  description,  and  for 
a  time  he  zealously  worshipped  and  faithfully 
served  the  God  of  his  fitthers.  But  after  the 
death  of  Nathan  and  Zadok,  those  faithful  friends 
of  David,  *  his  wives  turned  away  his  heart  after 
other  gods,  and  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with 
the  Lord  as  was  the  heart  of  David  his  father' 
(1  Kings  xi.  1-8).  Side  by  side  with  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  foreign  idolatries  were  established ; 
and  the  disgust  which  this  inspired  in  the  pro- 
phets of  Jehovah  is  clearly  seen  in  the  address  o. 
Ahi|jah  the  Shilonite  to  Jeroboam,  so  manifestly 
exciting  him  to  rebel  against  the  son  of  David 
(1  Kings  zi.  29-39). 

(4.)  Concerning  his  general  administration 
littie  is  recorded  beyond  the  names  of  various 
high  officers.  But  it  is  probable  that  Solomon's 
peculiar  talents  and  taste  led  him  to  perform  one 
ninction  which  is  always  looked  for  in  Oriental 
royalty,  viz.,  to  act  personally  as  Judge  in  cMes 
of  oppression.  His  award  between  the  two  con- 
tending mothers  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  isolated 
fact:  and  *the  porch  of  judgment'  which  he  built 
for  himself  may  imply  that  he  devoted  fixed  por- 
tions of  time  to  the  judicial  duties  (see  2  Kings 
XV.  5,  of  JothamX  llie  celebrity  which  Solomon 
gained  for  wisaom,  although  founded  mainly 
perhaps  on  his  political  and  oommeroial  sagacity, 
must  have  received  great  popular  impetus  from 
his  administration  of  law,  and  from  his  readiness 
in  seeing  through  the  entanglements  of  affairs 
which  arise  in  commercial  transactions. 

(iS.)  For  the  harem  of  Solomon— consisting  of 
700  wives  and  300  concubines — ^no  other  apolopy 
can  be  made,  than  the  fact  that  in  countries 
where  polygamy  is  not  disreputable,  an  unlimited 
indulgence  as  to  the  number  of  wives  is  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  luxury  of  wealth,  and  the  most 
appropriate  appendage  to  royalty. 

The  commercial  union  of  Tyre  with  Egypt  in 
spite  of  the  vast  diversity  of  genius  between  the 
two  nations,  was  in  those  days  very  close ;  and  it 
appears  highly  probable  that  the  affinity  to  Pharaoh 
was  sought  by  Solomon  as  a  means  of  aiding  his 
commercial  projects.  Although  his  possession  of 
the  Edomite  ports  on  the  gulf  of  Akabah  made 
him  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  Egypt,  the 
friendship  of  that  power  must  have  been  of  extreme 
importance  to  him  in  the  dangerous  navigation  of 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  was  perhaps  a  chief  cause  of  his 
brilliant  sucoiss  in  so  new  an  enterprise.  That 
Pharaoh  oontbued  for  some  time  on  good  terms 
with  him,  appears  fh>m  a  singular  present  whiok 
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the  Egyptian  king  made  him  (1  Kings  ix.  16): 
'  Pharaoh  had  eone  up  and  taken  Gezer,  and  burnt 
it  witir  fire,  and  slain  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt 
in  the  city,  and  given  it  for  a  present  nnto  his 
<]^ughter,  Solomon's  vifef  in  consequence  of 
which  Solomon  rebuilt  and  fortified  the  town.  In 
his  declining  years  a  very  different  spirit  is  mani- 
fested towards  him  by  Shishak,  the  new  Egyptian 
king ;  whether  after  the  death  of  the  princess  who 
had  been  the  link  between  the  two  kingdoms,  or 
from  a  different  view  of  policy  in  the  tiew  king,  is 
unknown. 

(6.)  The  enemies  especially  named  as  rising 
against  him  in  his  later  years,  are  Jeroboam,  Ha- 
dad  the  Edomite,  and  Rezon  of  Damascus.    The 
first  is  described  as  having  had  no  treasonable  in- 
tentions, until  Solomon  sought  to  kill  him.  on 
learning  the  prophecy  made  to  him  by  Ahijah. 
Jeroboam  was  received  and  fostered  by  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  ultimately  became  the  provi- 
dential instrument  of  punishing  Solomon's  ini- 
quity, though  not  without  heavy  guilt  of  his  own. 
As  for  Hadad,  his  enmity  to  Israel  began  firom 
the  times  of  David,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  savage 
butchery  perpetrated  by  Joab  on  his  people.     He 
also,  when  a  mere  child,  was  warmly  received  in 
Egypt,  apparently  by  the  &thei^in-law  of  Solomon ; 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prompted  by 
hostility  to  David.     Having  married  the  sister 
of  Pharaoh's  queen,  he  must  have  been  in  very 
high  station  in  Egypt ;  still,  upon  the  death  of 
David,  he  begged  leave  to  depart  into  Edom,  and 
during  the  earlier  part  of  Solomon's  reign  was 
probably  forming  his  party  in  secret,  and  prepar- 
mg  for  that  dangerous  border  warfare  which  he 
carried  on  somewhat  later.    Rezon,  on  the  con- 
trary, seems  to  have  had  no  personal  cause  against 
th^Hebrew  monarchy ;  but  having  become  power- 
ful at  Damascus  and  on  its  frontier,  sought,  not  in 
vain,  to  aggrandize  himself  at  its  expense.    The 
revenues  which  would  have  maintained  it  were 
spent  on  a  thousand  royal  wives :  the  king  himself 
was  unwarlike ;  and  a  petty  foe,  if  energetic,  was 
very  formidable.    Such  were  the  vexations  which 
darkened  the  setting  splendours  of  the  greatest 
Israelitish  king.    But  m>m  within  also  his  pros- 
perity was  unsound.    Deep  discontent  pervaded 
his  own  people,  when  the  daxzle  of  his  grandeur 
had  become  fiimiliar ;  when  it  had  become  clear, 
that  the  royal  wealth,  instead  of  denoting  national 
well  being,  was  really  sucked  out  of  the  nation's 
vitals.    Having  no  constitutional  organ  to  express 
their  discontent,  they  waited  sullenly,  until  the 
recognition  of  a  successor  to  the  crown  should 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  extorting  a  removal 
of  burdens  which  could  not  permanently  be  en- 
dured. 
SOLOMON'S  SONG.    [Canticles.] 
SONG.    [PoETHr.]  • 
SOOTHSAYER.    [Divination.] 
SOFATER,  a  Christian  at  Bersa,  and  one  of 
the  party  of  brethren  who  accompanied  Paul  into 
Asia  Minor  from  Greece  (Acts  xx.'  4).    He  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Sosipater  named 
in  Rom.  xvi.  21 ;  and,  if  so,  was  a  kinsman  of 
St.  Paul. 
SORCERER.    [Divination.] 
SO'REK,  a  valley,  probably  so  called  from  its 
vine}'ards  (Judg.  xvi.  4).    Eusebius  and  Jerome 
place  it  north  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  near  to  Zorah. 
SOSIFATER.    [Sopatbr.] 
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SOSTHENES,  the  chitf  of  the  synagogu  t 
Corinth,  when  Paul  was  in  that  city  on  his  secmd 
journey  into  Greece  (Acts  xviii.  17).  He  v« 
seized  and  beaten  by  the  people,  before  the  j^ 
ment-ceat  of  Grallio,  on  account  of  the  tosri!: 
raised  by  the  Jews  against  Paul,  of  which  ht 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  leaders,  hs  is 
supposed  to  have  been  afterwards  ooovertK  t? 
Christianity,  as  a  Sosthenes  is  mentioned  by  Pzsl 
as  '  a  brother,'  and  coupled  with  himself  in  1  G>f. 
i.  1.  This  identity  is,  however,  a  pare  coojeetajt, 
and  not  remarkably  probable;  bat  apart  frm 
it,  we  know  nothing  of  this  second  SostheEtf. 
Eusebius  makes  him  one  of  the  seventy  disci^ 
and  later  tradition  describes  him  as  bishop  of 
Kolophon. 

SOUL.  The  present  article  is  a  sequel  to  tbi 
on  Punishment,  in  which  the  literature  o&h  c 
the  question  concerning  future  paniskwteat  viK 
be  briefly  stated.  The  literature  of  the  qwfSK'. 
concerning  the  nature  and  duratioa  of  fv&m 
punishment  consists  of  the  following  particabn. 
First,  its  duration  was  believed  by  the  besth«=< 
to  be  eternal.  Secondly,  there  is  a  still  lacTt 
striking  similaritv  between  the  descriptions  i"- 
of  the  nature  and  duration  of  futare  panishzoeir 
given  in  the  ApociTphal  books  and  those  of  \k 
New  Testament.  Thus  Juditii  xvi.  17:  *Wnt 
to  the  nations  which  rise  up  against  my  kindreJ ! 
the  Lord  Almighty  will  take  vengeance  on  tbn? 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  in  putting  fire  and  wonss 
in  their  flesh ;  and  they  shsll  feel  them,  and  vef  r 
for  ever'  (comp.  Ecclus.  vii.  17  ;  Mark  ix.44 
These  terms  seem  borrowed  (rom  Isaiah's  descrip- 
tion of  a  diflPerent  subject  (ch.  Ixvi.  24).  Thirdh. 
Josephus  describes  the  doctrine  of  everiastitf 
punishment  as  being  held  by  the  Pharisees  lU 
Essenes :  *  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  shook  V 
punished  with  perpetual  punishment,  and  tb: 
there  was  appointed  for  them  a  perpetual  phsos' 
{De  BtU.  Jud,  ii.  8.  11,  14;  AntiQ.  xviii-  1.3. 
In  the  New  Testament  the  natm  of  fbnrv 
punishment  is  almost  always  described  byfigans- 
The  most  abstract  description  oocars  in  Kohl  ii 
9-16 :  'Tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every  scq. 
of  man  that  doeth  evil,  in  the  day  when  Got 
shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men.'  Our  Lord  fecr 
rally  describes  it  under  figures  suggested  bjfoe^ 

Mnparison  he  had  just  before  made,  and  in  iuu»r> 
\ih  it  Thus,  having  described  fiitare  bspfioes 
der  the  figure  of  a  midnight  banquet,  lighted 
up  with  lamps,  then  the  state  of  the  rejected  s 
described  under  that  of  'outer  darkness'  ostside 
the  mansion,  and  'gnashing' or  chattehof 'nf 
teeth,'  from  the  extreme  cold  of  an  Orientil  nigbt 
(Matt  viii.  12;  Luke  xiii.  28).  If  'the  end  cl 
the  world '  be  described  by  him  under  the  fifore 
of  a  harvest,  then  the  wicked,  who  are  repr^ 
sented  by  the  tares,  are  accordingly  gatbeied  K'i 
burned.  Our  Loid  also  freqnendy  represaa 
future  pmiishment  under  the  idea  of  fire,  vhiei: 
Calvin,  on  Isa.  Ixvi.  24,  remarks,  most  be  nn^- 
stood  metaphorically  of  spiritual  punisbinf&L 
Indeed  both  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  figo^if 
employed  by  our  Saviour  in  regard  tothesabj^i 
fully  justify  Paley's  observation,  *  that  our  L«tf* 
discourses  exhibit  no  particular  descnptioD  of  dc 
invisible  world.  The  future  happiness  of  the  ^ 
and  the  future  misery  of  the  bad.  whidi  is  all »« 
want  to  be  assured  of,  is  directfj^and  positnt^} 
affirmed,  and  is  represented  by  metaphors  a&d 
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oompariiODS  which  were  plainly  intended  as  m^ 
taphors  and  comparisoas,  and  nothing  more.  As 
to  the  rest  a  solemn  reserve  is  maintained '  {Evi' 
denceg  of'  Christianity ^  part  ii.  ch.  ii.).  The  ques- 
tion of  the  duration  of  future  punishment  chiefly 
turns  on  the  force  of  the  words  translated  *  ever/ 
*  everlasting/  *  never/  which  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  apply  to  it,  and  which  it  is  well  known 
have  sometimes  a  limited  signification,  and  are 
very  variously  translated  in  the  English  version. 
Hence,  therefore,  it  is  urged  on  the  one  side,  that 
we  can  never  settle  the  precise  import  of  these 
words,  as  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
duration  of  future  punishment,  until  we  shaU  be 
able  also  to  answer  the  following  questions; 
namely,  Was  it  part  of  the  commission  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  to  determine  this  matter  ?  and  if 
so.  In  what  sense  were  the  terms  they  used  in 
regard  to  it  meant  by  themselves,  and  understood 
by  their  hearers— whether  as  denoting  a  punish- 
ment of  tuiknoium  duration,  or  one  literally  co- 
existent with  the  duration  of  the  Eternal  God  ? 
On  the  other  side  it  is  objected,  that  the  same 
word  is  applied  both  to  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous  and  the  misery  of  the  wicked,  though 
varied  in  our  translation  of  Matt  xzv.  46 :  '  These 
shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but 
the  righteous  into  life  eternal.  Upon  this'  truly 
important  subject  we  cordially  acquiesce  in  the 
remark  of  Doddridge :  '  Miserable  are  they  who 
venture  their  souls  upon  the  possibility  that  the 
words  in  question,  when  applied  to  future  punish- 
ment, may  have  a  limited  meaning/ 

SOUTH.  The  country,  or  quarter  of  the  hea- 
vens, which  the  Shemite,  standing  with  his  fiice 
to  the  east,  supposes  to  be  on  his  right  hand. 
An  important  use  of  the  word  is  as  the  name  or 
designation  of  the  desert  regions  lying  at  the 
south  of  Judsea,  consisting  of  the  deserts  of  Shur, 
Zin,  and  Paran,  the  mountainous  country  of 
Edom  or  Idumiea,  and  part  of  Arabia  Petnea 
(Gen.  ziL  9;  xiii.  1).  In  this  region  the  Amale- 
kites  are  said  to  have  dwelt, '  in  the  land  of  the 
south,'  when  Moses  sent  the  spies  to  view  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  29),  viz.,  the  locality 
between  Idunuea  and  Egypt,  and  to  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Mount  Seir  [Amalekites]  . 
The  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  included  in 
the  conquests  of  Joshua  (x.  40).  To  the  same 
region  belongs  the  passage, '  Turn  our  captivity 
as  the  streams  in  the  south '  (Ps.  cxxvi.  4) ;  whfeh 
suddenly  fill  the  wadys  or  valleys  during  the 
season  of  rain  (comp.  Ezek.  vi.  3;  xxxiv.  13; 
XXXV.  8 ;  xxxvi.  4, 6),  These  are  dry  in  summer 
(Job  vi.  15-18).  Through  part  of  this  sterile  re- 
gion the  Israelites  must  repass  in  their  vain  appli- 
cation to  Egypt.  It  is  called  the  Wilderness  of 
Judsea  TMatt.  iii.  1;  Josh.  xv.  61).  Through 
part  of  this  region  lay  the  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  Gaza, '  which  is  desert'  (Acts  viii.  26). 
SOWER,  SOWING.  [Aobiculture.] 
SPAIN  (Rom.  XV.  24,  2ft).  This  name  was 
anciently  applied  to  the  whole  Peninsula  which 
now  comprises  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  time 
of  Panl  Spain  was  a  Roman  nrovince,  and  many 
Jews  appear  to  have  settled  there.  It  seems 
clear  from  Rom.  xv.  24, 28,  that  Paul  formed  the 
design  of  proceeding  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  i 
Spain:  that  he  ever  executed  this  intention  is  { 
necessarily  denied  by  those  who  hold  that  the 
apostle  sustained  but  one  imprisonment  at  Rome,  j 
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namely,  that  in  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
leave  him ;  and  even  those  who  hold  that  he  was 
released  from  this  imprisonment  can  only  con- 
jecture that,  in  the  interval  between  it  and  the 
second,  he  fulfilled  his  intention.  There  is,  in 
fact,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  no  evidence 
on  the  subject,  beyond  a  vague  intimation  by 
Clement,  which  is  open  to  difierent  explanations 
[Paul]  ;  and  later  traditions  are  of  small  value. 

SPARROW  occurs  in  Gen.  vii.  14;  Lev.  xiv. 
4 ;  Ps.  Ixxziv.  3 ;  cii.  7  ;  Matt  x.  29 ;  Luke  xii. 
6,  7.  The  Hebrew  word  includes  not  only  the 
sparrow,  but  also  the  whole  family  of  small  birds 
not  exclusively  feeding  on  grain,  but  denomi* 
nated  clean,  or  those  that  might  be  eaten  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  It  includes  many  insectivorous 
and  frugivorous  species,  all  the  thrushes  we  have 
in  Europe,  and  the  rose-coloured  ousel  or  locust- 
bird,  rare  with  us,  but  numerous  and  cherished 
in  the  East,  solely  for  the  havoc  it  makes  among 
locusts.  It  also  includes  perhaps  the  starlings, 
the  nightingale,  all  the  European  larks,  the  wag- 
tails, and  all  the  tribe  of  finches ;  but  not  fly- 
catchers, nor  indeed  swallows,  which,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  were  reckoned,  along  with 
night-hawks  or  goatsuckers,  and  crows,  among 
the  unclean  and  prohibited  s]^cies.  In  Syria 
the  sparrow  is  the  same  vivacious  familiar  bird 
we  find  it  in  Europe,  and  equally  frequents  the 
residence  of  man. 

SPEAR.     [Arms.] 

SPICES.  This  word,  which  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  our  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  has 
usually  been  considered  to  indicate  several  of  the 
aromatic  substances  to  which  the  same  general 
name  is  applied  in  the  present  day.  And  we 
have  as  much  assurance  as  is  possible  in  such 
cases  that  the  majority  of  the  substances  referred 
to  have  been  identified,  and  that  among  the  tpices 
of  early  times  were  included  many  of  those  which 
now  form  articles  of  commerce  from  India  to 
Europe. 

SPIDER  occurs  in  Job  Tiii.  14;  Isa.  lix.  5. 
In  the  first  of  these  passages,  the  reference  seems 
clear  to  the  spider's  web,  or  literally,  house, 
whose  fragility  is  alluded  to  as  a  fit  representa- 
tion of  the  hope  of  a  -profane^  ungodli/^  nv  prqfli- 
gate  person;  for  so  the  original  word  really 
means,  and  not  '  hypocrite,'  as  in  our  version. 
The  object  of  such  a  person's  trust  or  confidence, 
who  is  always  really  m  imminent  danger  of  ruin, 
may  be  compared  for  its  uncertainty  to  the  spi- 
der's web.  *  He  shall  lean  upon  hi»  house  (t.  t. 
to  keep  it  steady  when  it  is  shaken) ;  he  riiall 
hold  it  fast  (t. «.  when  it  is  about  to  be  destroyed) ; 
nevertheless  it  shall  not  endure  (ver.  15).  In 
the  second  passagc|(Isa.  lix.  5)  it  is  said,  *  The 
wicked  weave  the  spider's  web '  (literally,  *  thin 
threads');  but  ii  is  added,  *  their  thin  threads 
shall  not  become  garments,  neither  shall  they 
cover  themselves  with  thfir  works ;'  that  is,  their 
artifices  shall  neither  succeed,  nor  conceal  them- 
selves, as  does  the  spider's  web.  This  allusion 
intimates  no  antipathy  to  the  spider  itself,  or  to 
its  habits  when  directed  towards  its  own  purposes; 
but  simply  to  the  adoption  of  those  habits  by  man 
towards  his  fellow-creatures.  There  has  long 
been  a  popular  prejudice  a^inst  spiders,  and  the 
poet  Thomson  has  stigmatized  them  as 
*  Cunning  and  fierce — 
Mixture  abhorred  ;* 
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but  tiiese  epitbets  are  in  reftltty  as  unjustly  ap- 
plied to  them  (at  least  with  reference  to  the  moae 
by  vhich  they  procure  necessary  sobsistenee),  as 
to  the  patient  sportsman,  who  lays  snares  for  the 
birds  that  are  to  serre  for  the  dinner  of  his 
ftunily :  while  it  can  be  further  ^eaded  in  behalf 
of  spiders,  that  they  are  actively  serriceable  to 
the  human  race,  in  checkin|^  the  superfecnndity 
)f  other  insects,  and  afford  m  their  Tarious  pro- 
cedures the  most  astonishing  displays  of  that  Su- 
preme Intelligence  by  which  they  are  directed. 

SPIKENARD.    fNERD.] 

SPIRIT  and  HOLY  SPIRIT.  The  leading 
ligmfications  of  the  original  words  thus  rendered 
may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads  :— 

1.  The  primary  sense  of  the  term  is  wind, 
*  He  that  formeth  the  mountains  and  createth  the 
irind'  (Amos  ir.  13;  Isa.  xxrii.  8).  *The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth '  (John  iii.  8).  This  is 
the  ground  idea  of  the  term  *  spirit ' — air — ether 
—air  refined,  sublimated,  or  vitalised :  hence  it 
tenotes — 

2.  Breath,  as  of  the  mouth.  '  At  the  blast  of 
flie  breath  of  his  nostrils  are  they  consumed '  (Job 
•T.  9).  'The  Lord  shall  consume  that  wicked 
»ne  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth '  (2  Thess.  ii.  8). 

3.  The  vital  principle  which  resides  in  and 
inimates  the  body  (Eccles.  yiii.  8;  Gen.  vi.  17; 
rii.  16). 

In  close  connection  with  this  use  of  the  word 
'8  another — 

4.  In  which  it  has  the  sense  of  apparition — 
rpedrs  (Luke  xxiv.  37,  39 ;  Matt  xiv.  26). 

5.  Thesou/~the  rationsi  immortal  principle, 
>y  which  man  is  distinguished  from  the  brute 
sreation  (Luke  xxiii.  46 ;  Acts  vii.  59 ;  1  Cor.  t. 
S;  vi.  20;  vii.  34;  Heb.  xii.9). 

6.  The  race  of  superhuman  created  intelli- 
gences. 

7.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  Deity,  as  the 
lole,  absolute,  and  uncreated  Spirit  *  Ood  is  a 
Spirit'  This,  as  a  predicate,  belonp;s  to  the 
livine  nature,  irrespective  of  the  distinction  of 
persons  in  that  nature.  But  its  characteristic 
ipplication  is  to  the  third  person  in  the  Divinity, 
who  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  of  his 
essential  holiness,  and  because  in  the  Christian 
Kheme  it  is  his  peculiar  work  to  sanctify  the 
people  of  Gk)d.  He  is  denominated  The  Spirit, 
oy  way  of  eminence,  as  the  immediate  author  of 
ipiritual  life  in  the  hearts  of  Christians. 

The  words  Spirit,  and  Holy  Spirit  frequently 
yjcur  in  the  New  Testament  by  metonymy,  for 
the  influence  or  effects  of  His  agency. 

a.  As  a  procreative  power — *  the  power  of  the 
Highest' (Luke  i.  35). 

b.  As  an  influence,  with  Ti^hich  Jesus  was  en- 
dued (Luke  iv.  4). 

e.  As  a  divine  inspiration  or  qfflatuM,  by  which 
the  prophets  and  holy  men  wrote  and  spoke. 
=  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost'  (2  Pet  i.  21  ;  Num.  xi.  26; 
Neh.  ix.  30;  Ezek.  iii.  12, 14 ;  Rev.  i.  10 ;  iv.  2 ; 
Kvii.  3). 

d.  As  miraculous  gifts  and  powers,  with  which 
the  Apostles  were  endowed,  to  qualify  them  for 
the  work  to  which  they  were  called  (John  xx. 
22  ;  Acto  ii.  4). 

But  the  phrase.  Holy  Spirit  is  specially  used 
CO  denote  a  divine  personal  agent.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  associated,  as  a  distinct  person,  with  the  | 
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Father  and  the  Son,  in  the  baptismal  fermris 
and  the  apostolical  benediction.  The  Father  and 
Son  are  real  persons.  It  is  reasonable  to  think 
that  the  spirit  who  is  joined  with  them  in  this 
solemn  form  of  indnctiou  mto  the  Christisn 
church,  is  also  a  personal  a^t,  and  not  an  ab- 
straction^a  mere  power  or  mflvence.  The  sub- 
ject is  baptised  into  die  belief  of  three  personal 
agents.  To  suppose  that  in  this  solemn  professioo 
of  faith,  he  avows  his  belief  in  the  Father  umI 
the  Son,  and  the  power  or  in^Menee  iA  God,  is 
forced  and  ftiffid. 

He  is  baptised  into  the  mame  ef  each  of  the 
three  (Matt  xxviii.  19).  We  are  not  baptised 
into  the  name  of  an  infliience  or  a  power,  but  into 
the  name  of  a  penon— of  three  rnd  and  disdnet 
subjects,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost 

In  the  apostolical  benedictloiis,  the  Sptnt  as  a 
person,  is  associated  in  the  same  way  with  die 
Father  and  Son  (2  Cor.  xiii.  13).  In  diis  uniting 
of  tlie  three  there  is  the  recognition  ef  the  dis- 
tinct personality  of  each,  in  dse  separAte  gift 
which  is  appropriated  to  each. 

Distinct  personal  acts  and  attributes  are  ascribed 
to  the  Holv  Spirit  too  frequently  and  fhUy  to  ad- 
mit of  explanation  by  the  prosopopceia. 

The  Holy  Ghost  tpeiAe,  by  Esaias  die  propbd 
(Acts  xxviii.  25),  expressly  (1  TinoL  It.  1),  He 
teaches  (Luke  xii.  1 2).  He  reproves  the  world  of 
sin  (John  xvi.  8).  The  spirit  helpeth  our  mfir- 
mities,  and  midceth  intercession  Ibr  the  sabts 
(Rom.  viii.  26,  27>    He  is  grieved  (Bph.  iv.  30). 

Apostles  are  set  apart  to  him  in  ^  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  he  appoints  them  to  that  work 
(Acts  xiii.  2 ;  xv.  28). 

These  are  all  acts  which  imply  a  persons! 
agent  And  these  acts  and  attributes  distinguish 
the  Spirit  fh>m  the  person  of  the  Father  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  personal  subjects  upon 
which  he  acts  on  the  other. 

The  Spirit  as  a  personal  agent  ^omes  from  the 
Father,  is  sent  by  Uie  Father,  and  of  course  can- 
not be  the  Father.  As  sent  by  the  Father,  be 
maketh  intercession  for  the  saints,  according  h 
the  tcUl  of  God,  i.  e.  the  Father  fhim  whom  be 
came.  The  Spirit  seareheth  all  things,  yea,  the 
deep  things  of  God  (1  Cor.  ii.  \0\  If  there  be 
no  distinct  personality  of  the  Spirit  separate  from 
that  of  the  Father,  toe  real  import  of  these  pas- 
sages must  be,  that  the  Father  comes  fWnn  him- 
self, is  sent  by  himself,  makes  iuteroessioo  to 
himself,  according  to  the  will  of  himself,  and 
that  he  searches  the  deep  things  of  hirasdC— 
which  is  a  style  of  writing  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
any  rational  man,  and  certainly  net  to  inspired 
apostles. 

The  Spirit  of  God  (1  Cor.  ii.  1 1)  is  not  a  crested 
spirit ;  and  if  uncreated,  it  must  be  divine  in  the 
highest  sense ;  but  this  Spirit  is  the  Holy  Spirit, 
aud  a  proper  person ;  hence  he  is  God. 

As  the  author  of  regeneration,  or  of  the  new 
spiritual  and  incorruptible  life  in  the  heart  of  the 
believer,  he  must  be  divine.  This  change,  the 
Scripmres  abundantly  declare,  is  wrought  by  the 
Spint  and  power  of  God. 

Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  onlj 
sin  for  which  there  is  no  remission  (Matt  xii. 
31).  This  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  in  whst- 
ever  it  may  consist,  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  sins  by  a  degree  of  guilt  which  reiideis  It 
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nnpardoDable.  If  he  be  not  in  ha  nature  truly 
God,  there  is  nothing  in  him  to  give  to  sin  against 
him  »uch  a  oecaliar  aggravation.  Although  it  is 
not  simply  because  the  Spirit  is  God  that  blas- 
phemv  against  him  is  unpardonable— for  then 
would  blasphemy  agauist  the  Father  and  the  Son 
also  be  unpardoDabie— yet  it  is  a  tin  against  God, 
and,  as  being  agamst  the  third  person  of  the  God- 
head, it  is  agffravated  to  a  degree  of  enormity 
which  it  could  not  receive  if  committed  against 
any  other  being  than  God. 

The  divine  and  incommunicable  attribatefi  of 
the  Deity  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  These  attri- 
bates  belong  exclusively  to  the  divine  nature ;  be 
who  possesses  them  must  have  the  divine  natare 
and  honoar  as  God. 

Works  truly  divine  are  attribotable  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  creation  and  preservation,  and 
especially  the  work  of  sanctification. 

Of  the  office  of  the  Holy  l^irit,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  it  is  not  ministerial,  like  that  of 
the   augels  and  ajpoetles,  but  it  is  the  peculiar 
work  in  the  salvation  of  man  which  he  performs, 
aa  sent  by  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
SPOUSE.    [MAaRiAGE.1 
SPRING.    [Palestine.] 
STA'CUYS,   an  unknown  person,  from  his 
name  apparently  a  Greek,  a  disciple  at  Rome, 
and  a  friend  of  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  9). 

STACTB  occurs  only  once  in  Scripture  (Exod. 
zzx.  34).  *  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Take  anto  thee  sweet  spices,  siacte  {nataf\  and 
onycha,  and  galbanum;  these  sweet  spices  with 
pure  frankincense.'  '  Thou  shalt  make  it  a  per- 
fume after  the  art  of  the  apothecary '  (ver.  35). 
Nataf  has,  however,  been  variously  translated. 
Celsius  is  of  opinion  that  it  means  the  purest  kind 
of  myrrh,  called  s/oote  by  the  Greeks.  But  it  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  arrive  at  certainty 
on  the  subject 

STANDARDS.  Standards  and  ensigns  are 
to  be  regarded  as  efficient  instruments  for  main- 
taining the  ranks  and  files  of  bodies  of  troops  ; 
tnd  in  Num.  iL  2  they  are  particularly  noticed, 
the  Israelites  being  not  only  enjoined  to  encamp 
'each  by  the  standard  of  his  tribe  and  the  ensign 
of  his  father's  house/  but,  as  the  sense  evidently 
implies,  in  orders  or  lines.  It  is  clear,  when  this 
verse  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  reli- 
gions, military,  and  battle  pictures  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  that  the  Hebrews  had  ensigns  of  at 
least  three  kinds,  namely ;  1.  The  great  standards 
of  the  tribes,  serving  as  rallying  signals  for 
marching,  forming  in  battle  array,  and  fnv  en- 
camping ;  2.  The  divisional  standards  of  clans ; 
and,  3.  Those  of  houses  or  families ;  which  after 
the  occuiiation  of  the  Promised  Land  may  gradu- 
allv  have  been  applied  more  immediately  to  corps 
and  companies,  when  the  tribes,  as  such,  no  longer 
reralarly  took  the  field. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what  were  the 
form,  colours,  materials,and  tytnbols  of  the  Hebrew 
ensiffns ;  but  we  may  be  certain  that  they  could 
not  have  resembled  modem  banners,  as  has  been 
generally  supposed.  We  know  that  as  early  as 
the  days  of  the  exode  of  Israel  the  Fgyptians  had 
ensigns  of  different  kinds,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  standards  in  use  among  that  people  were, 
under  proper  modifications,  adopted  by  the  Israel- 
ites when  they  were  about  to  become  wanderers 
o?er  desert  regions  where  order  and  discipline. 
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dfanectitig  sisnals,  telegraphs,  and  indicationa  of 
water  would  be  most  useful. 


SOS.  1.  BactiUn  eagle ;  2.  Penian  vmilluai ;  s.  Standaid 
pfSeaostrU:  4.  E^rptian  eniign  aet  in  a  frame,  siKnal  of 
caatrametation  and  of  direction  ;  ft.  Tele^rafrfiic  enai|(n, 
varying  with  each  Pharaoh ;  6.  Snbordinate  Egyptian 
enrigua;  7.  Tribal  tablet;  S.  Plume  enaign  used  in 
temple*. 

STAR  IN  THE  EAST.  Matthew  (ch.  ii.  1, 
sq.)  relates  that  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  there  came  wise  men  (magi)  from  the  East 
to  Jerusalem,  to  mquire  after  the  newly-born  king 
of  the  Jews,  in  order  that  they  might  offer  him 
presents  and  worship  him.  A  star,  which  they 
had  seen  in  the  East,  guided  them  to  the  house 
where  the  infiint  Messiah  was.  Having  come 
into  his  presence,  they  presented  unto  him  gilts- 
gold,  and  fhmkincense,  and  myrrh. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  various  theories  which  have 
been  framed  to  explain  this  portion  of  the  sacred 
narrative.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
brief  statement  of  the  theory  of  the  distinguished 
astronomer  Kepler,  which  appears  to  us  the  right 
view  of  the  case. 

These  wise  men  were  Chaldcean  magi.  A  con- 
viction had  long  been  spread  throughout  the  East, 
that  about  the  commencement  of  our  era  a  great 
and  victorious  prince,  or  the  Messiah,  was  to  be 
bom.  His  birth  was,  in  consequence  of  words  of 
Sacred  Scripture  (Num.  xxiv.  17),  connected  with 
the  appearance  of  a  star.  Calculations  seem  to 
have  led  the  astrological  astronomers  of  Mesoix)- 
tamia  to  fix  the  time  for  the  advent  of  this  king 
in  the  latter  days  of  Herod,  and  the  place  in  the 
land  of  Judsea.    Aooordiiigly,  at  the  appointed 
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time  two  planets,  Jupiter  and  Satanii  were  in  eon- 
junction  under  snch  circumstances  as  to  appear 
one  resplendent  heavenly  body,  and  to  marshal 
the  way  for  the  magi  from  their  own  homes  to 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  the  inn. 

Kepler  found  by  the  calculations  which  he  made 
that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  in  conjunction  in 
the  constellation  of  the  Fishes  (a  fish  is  the  astro- 
logical symbol  of  Judaea)  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  of  Home  747,  and  were  joined  by  Mars  in 
748.  The  two  planets  went  past  each  other  three 
times,  came  very  near  together,  and  showed  them- 
selves all  night  long  for  months  in  conjunction 
with  each  other,  as  if  they  would  never  separate 
again.  Their  first  union  in  the  East  awoke  the 
attention  of  the  masi.  told  them  the  expected  time 
had  come,  and  bade  them  set  off  without  delay 
towards  Judssa  (the  fish  land).  When  they 
reached  Jerusalem  the  two  planets  were  once 
more  blended  together.  Then,  in  the  evening, 
they  stood  in  the  southern  part  of  the  sky,  points 
ing  with  their  united  ravs  to  Bethlehem,  where 
prophecy  declared  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born. 
The  magi  followed  the  finger  of  heavenly  light, 
and  were  brought  to  the  child  Jesus.  The  con- 
clusion, in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  advent,  is, 
that  our  Lord  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  of  Rome  747,  or  six  years  before  the  common 
era. 

STEPH'ANAS,  a  disciple  at  Corinth,  whose 
household  Paul  baptized  (1  Cor.  L  16),  being  the 
first  converted  to  Christianity  in  Achaia  (I  Cor. 
xvi.  15), 

STETHEN,  one  of  the  seven  first  deacons,  and 
the  proto-martyr,  of  the  Christian  church.  There 
have  been  various  conjectures  respecting  his  early 
history,  but  the  first  authentic  notice  we  find  of 
him  is  in  Acts  vi.  5.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
common  fund  that  was  intrusted  to  the  Apostles 
(Acts  iv.  35-37)  for  the  support  of  the  poorer 
brethren,  Uie  Hellenistic  Jews  complained  that  a 
partiality  was  shown  to  the  natiyes  of  Palestine, 
and  that  the  poor  apL  sick  amone  their  widows 
were  neglected.  ThfTomplaint  of  the  Hellenists 
having  reached  the  ears  of  the  apostles,  immedi- 
ate directions  were  given  by  them  with  a  view  to 
remove  the  cause  of  it  Unwilling  themselves  tp 
be  called  away  from  their  proper  employment  of 
extending  the  bounds  of  the  Christian  community, 
they  told  the  assembled  multitude  of  believers  to 
select  seven  men  of  their  own  number,  in  whose 
Yaith  and  integrity  thejr  might  repose  entire  con- 
fidence, for  the  superintendence  of  everything 
connected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  apostles  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  brethren,  who  proceeded  at  once  with  the 
choice  of  the  prescribed  number  of  individuals, 
among  whom  Stephen  is  firSt  mentioned.  He  is 
distinguished  in  Scripture  as  a  man  *  full  of  faith 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  *  (Acts  vi.  5).  The  newly 
elected  individuals  were  brought  to  the  apostles, 
who  ordained  them  to  their  office,  and  they  entered 
upon  their  duties  with  extraordinary  zeal  and 
success.  The  number  of  the  disciples  was  greatly 
increased,  and  many  priests  w  hre  amon^  the  con- 
verts. In  this  work  Stephen  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  the  miracles  ht  performed  before  the 
people,  and  by  the  arguments  he  advanced  in 
support  of  the  Christian  cause.  From  his  foreign 
descent  and  education  he  was  naturally  led  to 
address  himself  to  the  Hellenists,  and  m  his  dis- 
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patatioiis  with  Jews  of  the  Synagogiie  of  At 
Libertines  and  Cyrenians,  &e.  [StMAGOOux  mad 
Libertine],  he  brought  forward  views  of  cbe 
Christian  scheme  that  could  not  be  relialied  bj 
the  bigots  of  the  ancient  faith.  As  they  were  un- 
able to  withstand  his  powers  of  reasoning,  tbeir 
malice  was  excited ;  they  suborned  frlse  vntDesBcs 
against  him,  and  dragged  him  before  the  Sanhe-  , 
drim  as  a  blasphemer.  The  speedi  which  Stephen 
made  in  defending  himself  against  this  aocosatson 
Is  well  deserving  of  the  most  careful  stndj.  He 
first  enters  upon  a  historical  statement,  involving 
a  refutation  of  the  charges  which  had  been  made 
against  him  of  hostility  to  the  Old  Testunent , 
institutions ;  but  at  the  same  time  showing  that 
acceptance  with  God  does  not  depend  upon  oat- 
ward  relations.  Under  the  same  form  be  iilos- 
trates  the  providential  care  exercised  by  the 
Almighty  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  people,  along 
with  die  opposition  exhibited  by  the  Jews  towazds 
those  sent  to  them  by  God.  And  he  points  the 
application  of  his  whole  discourse  by  charging  his 
carnal-minded  hearers  with  resisting,  like  tbeir 
fathers,  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  effect  upon  bis 
auditors  was  terrible.  Conscience-smitten,  they 
united  in  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the  feithfol  . 
denouncer  of  their  guilt.  They  drowned  bis 
voice  with  their  clamorous  outcries,  ther  stopped 
their  ears  a^nst  him,  they  rushed  on  him  with 
one  accord  m  a  tumultuary  manner,  they  carriccT 
him  forth,  and  without  waiting  for  the  antbority 
of  law,  the^  stoned  him  to  deam  as  a  blasphemer.  - 
The  frantic  violence  of  his  persecutors  did  not 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  martyr,  nadbe  died 
praying  that  his  murderers  might  I^Bbrgiven 
(vii.  60).  ^r 

The  only  other  particular  connectecnrith  Ste- 
phen, mentioned  in  Scripture,  is,  that  'devout 
men  carried  him  to  his  burial,  and  made  great 
lamentation  over  him '  (viii.  2). 

STOICS  AND  EPICUREANS.  Reference  is 
made  in  Acts  xvii.  18  to  certain  philosophers  be- 
longing to  these  celebrated  sects  as  having  '  en- 
countered '  Paul  at  Athens. 

The  Stoics  derive  their  name  from  jioa,  *  a 
porch ;'  because  their  founder  Zeno  (who  was  bom 
from  3tiO  to  S50  years  B.c.)  was  aocustomed  to 
teach  ill  a  certain  porch  at  Athens. 

The  Epicureans  were  named  after  their  founder 
Epicurus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Athens  , 
B.C.  344,  and  to  Iiave  opened  a  school  (or  rather  a 
garden)  where  he  propiagated  his  tenets,  at  a  time 
when  the  doctrines  of  Zeno  had  already  obtained 
credit  and  currency. 

STONING.      [PUHIBHMENTB.] 

STORAX.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  is  about 
twenty  feet  high,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the 
quince,  and  flowers  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
the  orange.  Storax  was,  and  is  still,  much  es- 
teemed, both  as  an  incense  and  for  its  medical 
properties.  It  eonsiill  chiefly  of  resin,  a  volatile 
oil,  and  some  benzoic  acid.  It  has  a  grateful 
balsamic  odour,  which  no  doubt  made  it  walned 
in  ancient  times. 

STORK.  The  Hebrew  name  of  this  bird  im- 
plied affection,  from  the  belief  general  through- 
out all  ancient  Asia  in  the  attachment  of  tlMse 
birds  to  each  other,  and  some  have  supposed  that 
their  English  name  has  a  similar  dcrivattou. 
The  strength  of  the  affection  of  the  parcfut  hods 
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towardMheir  yoimg  has  been  Yerified  by  the  mo- 
derns, in  cases  where  the  mother  bird  has  perished 
while  endearoaring  to  saire  her  progeny. 
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Storks  are  about  a  foot  less  in  height  than  the 
crane,  measonns  only  three  feet  six  inches  fh>m 
the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  toes,  and 
nearly  the  same  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  They  ha^e 
a  stout,  pointed,  and  rather  lone  bill,  which,  toge- 
ther with  their  long  legs,  is  of  a  bright  scarlet 
oolonr ;  the  toes  are  partially  webbed,  the  nails 
at  the  extremities  flat,  and  but  little  pointed  be- 
yond the  tips  of  the  joints.  The  orbits  are  black- 
ish, but  the  whole  bird  is  white,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  scapulars,  the  greater  wing  coTers, 
and  all  the  quills,  which  are  deep  black :  they  are 
doubly  scalloped  out,  with  those  nearest  the  body 
almost  as  long  as  the  very  foremost  in  the  wing. 
This  is  a  provision  of  nature,  enabling  the  bini 
more  effectually  to  sustain  its  after  weight  in  the 
air ;  a  fkculty  exceedingly  important  to  its  mode 
of  flight  with  its  long  neck,  and  longer  legs 
equally  stretched  out,  and  very  necessary  to  a 
migrating  species  believed  to  fly  without  alight- 
ing from  the  lower  Rhine,  or  even  ft-om  the 
vicinity  of  Strasburg,  to  Africa,  and  to  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile.  The  passage  is  performed  in 
October,  and,  like  that  of  cranes,  in  sinsle  or  in 
double  columns,  unitiug  in  a  point  to  cleave  the 
air;  but  their  departure  is  seldom  seen,  because 
thev  start  generally  in  the  nisht :  thev  rise  always 
with  clapping  wings,  ascending  with  surprising 
rapidity  oui  of  human  sight,  and  arriving  at  their 
southern  destination  as  if  by  enchantment  Here 
they  reside  until  the  last  days  of  March,  when 
they  again  depart  for  the  north,  but  more  leisurely 
and  less  congregated.  A  feeling  of  attachment, 
aot  without  superstition,  procures  them  an  unmo- 
lested life  in  all  Moslem  countries,  and  a  notion 
of  their  utility  still  protects  them  in  Switzerland, 
Western  Germany,  and  Holland.  Storks  build 
their  nests  in  pine,  fir,  cedar,  and  other  coniferous 
trees,  but  seem  to  prefer  loAy  old  buildings, 
towers,  and  ruins.  With  rnard  to  the  snake- 
eating  habits  of  the  species, ^e  chief  resort  of 
storks,  for  above  half  the  year,  is  in  climates  where 
serpents  do  not  abound:  and  they  seem  at  all 
times  to  prefer  eels,  frogs,  toads,  newts,  and 
lizards ;  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  their 
being  regarded  as  unclean.  Storks  feed  also  on 
field  mice ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  relish  rats, 
though  they  break  their  bones  by  repeated  blows 
of^ their  bills. 


STREETa    [Towns.] 

STRIPEa      [PUNISHMENTB.] 

1.  SUCCOTH  {booths),  the  first  encampment 
of  the  Israelites  on  the  Egyptian  side  of  the  Red 
Sea  (Exod.  xii.  37 ;  xiii.  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  5 
[Exodub]. 

2.  SUCCOTH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(Josh.  xiii.  27),  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  ( Judg. 
viii.  5 ;  1  Kings  vii,  6).  The  spot  in  which  the 
town  stood  is  called  *  the  valley  of  Succoth,'  and 
must  have  been  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
The  place  derived  its  name  from  Jacob  having 
tarried  some  time  there  on  his  retuL  n  fi  .u,]  p  .,].Ln- 
aram,  and  made  booths  for  hLs  cattle  (Gtn. 
xxxiii.  17). 

SUMMER.  [Palebtine.] 
.  SUPPER  OF  THE  LORD,  so  <^leil  by  ». 
Paul  in  his  historical  reference  to  the  Pm^Aover 
Supper  as  observed  by  Jesus  on  th^^  nirfii  In  which 
he  was  betrayed  (1  Cor.  xi.  Sr*;  Matt  xxv'i, 
20-31).  As  regards  the  day  on  wljich  our  Lord 
observed  the  Passover,  it  seems  more  propv?*-  to 
say,  that  the  Pharisees,  the  dominant  party  among 
the  Jews,  deferred  its  observance  a  day  in  accord- 
ance with  their  traditions,  than  that  Jesus  antici- 
pated it  What  one  party  considered  the  four- 
teenth Nisan,  would  to  the  other  be  the  thirteenth. 
This  supposition  seems  best  to  harmonize  any 
apparent  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of  die  evan- 
gelists. 

Several  controverted  points  may  perhaps  be 
best  adjusted  by  a  connected  harmony  of  the  last 
Passover  of  the  Lord,  constructed  from  the  evan- 
gelic narratives  alluding  to  it,  but  filling  up  the 
various  omitted  circumstances  from  the  known 
Passover  rites  [Passover]. 

'  Now,  when  it  was  evening,  Jesus  sat  down 
with  the  twelve  (Matt)  Apostles '  (Mark).  The 
first  customary  washing  and  purifications  being 
performed,  the  blessing  over  the  first  cup  of  wine, 
which  began  the  feast,  would  be  pronounced,  pro- 
bably in  the  usual  form—*  We  thank  thee,  O  God, 
our  Heavenly  Father,  who  IMR  created  the  fruit 
of  the  vine.' 

Then  probably  the  second  cup  of  wine  was 
mingled,  and  with  the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
feast  offerings,  and  other  viands,  placed  before 
the  Lord.  *  And  he  said  unto  them,  With  desire 
have  I  desired  to  eat  this  Pascha  with  you  before 
I  suffer ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  shall  no  more  eat 
thereof  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
And  he  took  the  (jsecond]  cup,  and  gave  thanks, 
and  said.  Take  this,  and  divide  among  yon,  for  I 
say  unto  you,  I  will  not  henceforth  (frink  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall 
come '  (Luke). 

When  the  wine  distributed  to  each  would  be 
drunk  off,  one  of  the  unleavened  cakes  would  next 
be  broken,  the  blessing  said  over  it,  and  a  piece 
distributed  to  each  disciple,  probably  with  the 
usual  formula :— *  This  is  the  bread  of  afliiction 
which  your  fathers  did  eat  in  the  land  of  E^ypt ' 
— t.  e.,  not  the  identical  bread,  transubstantiated, 
but  a  memorial  or  sign  of  it  The  company 
would  then  proceed  with  the  proper  supper,  eat- 
^g  of  the  feast-offering,  and,  after  a  benediction, 
of  the  paschal  lamb. 

*  And  as  they  were  at  supper,  the  Devil  having 
now  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas  to  betray  him ; 
Jesus,  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all 
things  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  come  from 
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God,  and  was  going  to  (}od,  riseth  from  rapper ; 
and '  after  due  preparations  *  began  to  wash  the 
disciples'  feet '  (John).  After  this  striking  sym* 
bolic  exhortation  to  homility  and  matual  senriee 
(John  xiii.  6-20),  '  Jesos  was  troabled  in  spirit, 
^d  bare  witness,  and  said,  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
tinto  YOU,  that  one  of  yoa  will  betray  me.  Then 
the  (fisciples  looked  on  one  another,  doubting  of 
whom  he  spake '  (John).  *  And  they  were  very 
sorry,  and  began  each  of  them  to  say  unto  him, 
Lord,  is  it  I  ?'  (Matt)  *  One  of  the  disciples, 
leaning  back  on  Jesos's  breast,  saith  unto  him, 
L(  Lcl,  1^:  ill?  J.Bus  answered.  He  it  is  to  whom 
IfrkiU  givt^  a  Bi-y\\  when  I  have  dipped  it  And 
a^t^r  dipping  tljt.'  sop  he  giveth  it  to  Judas  Isca- 
rioE.  Thfn  Satjin  entered  into  him.  Jesus  saith 
umto  him.  What  ilion  doest,  do  quickly.  He  then, 
09  taking  th«  s^'p,  went  immediately  out ;  and  it 
Wh<  ijigiit '  ( jolin  ). 

T}ie  »uDper  would  then  proceed,  until  each  had 
etLt£a  aumcient  of  the  paachal  bunb  and  feast- 
o£ferinc. 

<  And  aft  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  the 
bread,'  the  other  unleavened  cake  left  unbroken, 
<  and  blessed '  God  'and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to 
the '  eleven  *  disciples,  and  said.  Take  eat  *,  this  is 
my  body  (Matt.,  Mark),  which  is  broken  for  yoa: 
this  do  in  remembrance  of  me'  (Luke,  Paul, 
1  Cor.  XL  24). 

The  supper  being  concluded,  the  hands  were 
osoally  washed  the  second  time,  and  the  third  cup 
or  *  cup  of  blessing '  (1  Cor.  x.  16)  prepared,  over 
which  the  master  usually  gave  thanks  for  the 
Covenant  of  CircumcisioD,  and  for  the  law  given 
to  Moses.  Jesus,  therefore,  at  this  juncture,  an- 
nounced, with  peculiar  appropriateness,  his  New 
Covenant 

'  After  the  same  manner,  also,  Jesus  took  the 
cup  after  supper,  and,  having  given  thanks,  gave 
it  to  them,  sayinr,  Drink  all  of  you  out  of  it;  for 
this  is  my  blooaof  the  new  covenant,  which  is 
shed  for  nmny  for  forgiveness  of  sins  (Matt.): 
this  do,  as  oft  as  yei  drink,  in  remembrance  of 
me '  (I  Cor.  xi.  24).  *  But  I  say  unto  you,  I  shall 
not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until 
that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my 
Father's  kingdom '  (Matt.). 

*  And  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn '  (Matt.), 
probably  the  Hallel,  our  Lord  discoursed  long 
with  bis  disciples  about  his  approaching  death 
and  departure  (John  xiii.  31 ;  xiv.  31),  and  when 
he  had  finished  he  said, '  Arise,  let  us  go  hence.' 
*  And  they  went  out  on  to  the  Mount  of  Olives ' 
(Matt). 

SU'SA.    [Shusham.] 

SWALLOW.  The  species  of  this  bird  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  appear  all 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  Europe :  Uiey  are,  1. 
The  chimney  swallow,  with  a  forked  tail,  marked 
with  a  row  of  white  spots. 

2.  The  martin  or  common  window  swallow. 

3.  Sand-martin  or  shore-bird,  not  uncommon  in 
northern  Egypt,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Delta, 
and  in  southern  Palestine,  about  Gaza,  where  it 
nestles  in  holes,  even  on  the  sea-shore. 

4.  The  swift  or  black  martin,  distinguished 
by  its  larger  size,  short  legs,  very  long  wings, 
forked  tail,  and  by  all  the  toes  of  the  feet  turniDg 
forward:  these,  armed  with  small,  crooked, 
and  very  sharp  claws,  enable  the  bird  to  hang 
against  the  sides  of  walls,  but  it  cannot   rise 
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tnm  die  gromidoii  aocoimt  of  tiie  lungifc^  \ 
▼iogi. 


810.    [The  Swllt— Doniri.] 

SWEARING.    [Oath.] 

SWEET  CANE,  or  CALAMUS,  k 
in  various  passues  of  Scripture  (Exod.  xjlx.  23 ;  ! 
Jer.  vi.  20,  &c\  from  which  we  learn  that  it  was  ttm- 
grant  and  reed-like,  and  that  it  was  brou^t  from  j 
a  far  country  (Jer.  vi.  20 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  19) :  Dtaa 
also  and  Javan  going  to  and  fro  carried  briglit 
iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  to  the  markets  of  TVne.   j 

If  we  recur  to  the  method  which  we  have  ' 
adopted  in  other  cases,  of  examining  the  writings 
of  ancient  heathen  authors,  to  ascertain  if  tb«-y  \ 
describe  anything  like  the  substances  noticed  in  | 
the  sacred  writings,  we  shall  experienoe  no  diffi-  ; 
culty  in  identifving  the  *  sweet  cane,  or  reed«  from  i 
a  fiir  country,     ft  is  stated  to  be  a  produce  of  I 
India,  of  a  tawny  colour,  much  jointea,  breaking  i 
into  splinters,  and  having  the  hoUow  stem  filled 
with  pith,  like  the  web  of  a  spidec;  aJao  that 
it  is  mixed  with  ointments  and  fhmigatiaQs  on  | 
account  of  its  odour.     Theophrastos  deacribes 
both  the  calamus  and  schcenus  as  natives  of  Syria, 
or  more  precisely,  of  a  valley  between  Moant 
Lebanon  and  a  small  mountain,  where  there  is  a  ' 
plain  and  a  lake,  in  parts  of  which  there  is  a  j 
marsh,  where  they  are  produced,  the  smell  being  | 
perceived  by  any  one  entering  the  place.     This 
account  is  virtually  followed  by  Pliny,  though  be 
also  mentions  the  sweet  calamus  as  a  produce  of  j 
Arabia.     A  writer  in  the  Guurdena'a  Chnmicit  ' 
(ii.  756)  has  adduced  a  passage  from  Poly  bins  . 
(v.  46),  as  elucidating  the  foregoing  statement  | 
of  Theophrastus  :   *  From  Laodicea  Antio^hns 
marched  with  all  his  army,  and  having  passed  j 
the  desert,  entered  a  close  and  narrow  valley,  I 
which  lies  between  the  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanua,  > 
and  is  called  the  Vale  of  Marsyas.    The  narrowest 
part  of  the  valley  is  covered  by  a  lake  with  I 
marshy  ground,/roni  vAeaoe  ore  ^tUAersi  4 
reedt* 

That  there  ma]u|»e  some  moderately 
scented  grass,  or  rush-like  plant,  such  as  the 
Aconu  Calamus  of  botanists  (long  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  true  calamus),  in  the  flat  eoontry 
between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  is  quite  pos- 
sible ;  but  we  have  no  proof  of  the  fiict  Burck 
hardt,  in  that  situation,  could  find  only  ordinary 
rushes  and  reeds.  Though  Theophrastos*  Poly- 
bius,  and  Strabo  mention  this  locality  as  that  pro- 
ducing the  calamiis,  yet  others  give  Arabia,  or  tbe 
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cmntrj  of  the  Sabapans,  as  that  which  produced 
the  aromatic  retrd;  -while  Dioscorides.  the  only 
author  who  writes  expressly  of  the  drugs  known 
to  the  ancients,  mentions  it  as  being  the  produce 
of  India. 
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311.    [A ndropofon  o«Umiu  aromatiens.] 

As  this  plant  is  a  true  grass,  it  has  necessarily 
reed-like  stems.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
agreeable  odour :  so  are  the  leaves  when  bruised, 
and  also  the  delightfully  fragrant  oil  distilled 
from  them.  Hence  it  appears  more  fully  entitled 
to  the  commendations  which  the  calamus  aroma- 
ticHS  or  sweet-cane  has  received,  than  any  other 
plant  that  has  been  described,  eren  the  attar  of 
roses  hardly  excepted.  That  a  grass  similar  to 
the  fragrant  andropoyon^  or  at  least  one  growing 
in  the  same  kiud  or  soil  and  climate,  was  employed 
by  the  ancients,  we  have  evidence  in  the  fact  of 
the  Phoenicians  who  accompanied  Alexander  in 
his  march  across  the  arid  country  of  Gedrosia 
having  recognised  and  loaded  their  cattle  with  it, 
as  one  of  tht*  perfumes  of  commerce.  It  is  in  a 
similar  country,  that  is,  the  arid  plains  of  Central 
India,  that  the  above  andropogon  calamm  aroma- 
ticus  is  found,  and  where  the  fragrant  essential  oil 
is  distilled  from  its  leaves,  culms,  and  roots. 

If  we  compare  the  foregoing  statement  with  the 
(liflferent  passages  of  Scripture,  we  shall  find  that 
this  fragrant  grass  answers  to  all  that  is  required. 
Thus  in  Exod.  xxx.  ^3,  the  (Vagrant  reed,  along 
viih  the  principal  spices,  such  as  myrrh,  sweet 
cinnamon,  and  cassia,  is  directed  to  be  made  into 
an  oil  of  holy  ointment.  So  the  calamus  aro- 
maticus  may  be  found  mentioned  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  numerous  fragrant  oils  and  ointments, 
f^m  the  time  of  Theophrastus  to  that  of  the 


Arabs.  Its  essential  oil  is  now  sold  in  the  shops, 
but  under  the  erroneous  name  of  oil  of  spikenard, 
which  is  a  very  different  substance  [Spikenard]. 
In  Cant.  iv.  14  it  is  mentioned  along  with  spike- 
nard, saffron,  cinnamon,  trees  of  frankincense, 
myrrh,  and  aloes.  Again,  its  value  is  indicated 
in  Isa.  (xliii.  24),  'thou  hast  bought  me  no  sweet 
cane  with  money  ;*  and  that  it  was  obtained  from 
a  distant  laud  is  indicated  in  Jtfr.  vi.  20, '  to  what 
purpose  Cometh  there  to  me  incense  from  Sheba, 
and  the  sweet  cane  from  a  iar  cotmtry  Y — while 
the  route  of  the  commerce  is  pointed  out  in  Exek. 
xxvii.  19,  *  Dan  also  and  Javan  |:(>ii^g  to  iin4  fro 
occupied  in  thy  fairs:  bright  in>n/eassiB,  and 
calamus  were  in  thy  market.'  To  tbt  Scripture 
notices,  then,  as  well  as  to  the  description  of 
Dioscorides,  the  tall  grass  which  yields  the  fra- 
grant grass-oil  of  Central  India  t^utwcrs  in  ev^ry 
respect 

SWINR  Egyptian  pictures,  the  paralile  of 
the  ProQi{|al  Son,  and  Christ's  miraculaiiii  en  re  of 
the  demoniac,  when  he  permitted  swine  to  be  pos- 
sessed and  destroyed  by  rushing  over  a  precipice 
into  the  sea  of  Galilee,  furnish  ample  proofs  that 
duriuff  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  the  domes- 
ticated breeds  of  these  animals  were  reared  in 
great  numbers  among  the  Jews,  notwithstiinding 
the  strong  prohibition  in  the  law  of  Moses.  Com- 
mentators ascribe  this  abundance  of  swine  to  the 
numerous  Pagan  sacrifices  of  these  animals  in  the 
temples :  but  we  do  not  deem  this  to  be  a  suffi- 
ciently correct  view  of  the  case,  since  hogs  of 
every  denomination  were  less  used  for  that  pu^ 
pose  than  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep.  May  it  not  be 
conjectured  that  in  those  days  of  a  greatly  con- 
densed population  the  poor  found  in  swine's  flesh, 
and  still  more  in  the  fat  and  lard,  melted  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  as  it  still  is  in  ever^  part  of  Pagan 
Africa,  a  most  desirable  aliment,  still  more  accept- 
able than  the  salt  fish  imported  from  Sidon,  to 
season  their  asual  vegetable  diet  ? 

SWORD.    [Arms.] 

SYCAMINE  TREE  is  mentioned  only  once  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  Luke  xvii.  6,  *  And  the 
Lord  said.  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  ye  might  say  unto  tliis  sy cam tne-tree,'  &c. 
From  a  slight  similarity  in  name,  thjs  tree  has 
often  been  confounded  with  the  sycamore ^  both  by 
ancient  and  modern  writers.  Both  trees  are,  how- 
ever, mentioned  by  the  apostle,  who  must  have 
had  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  for  distin- 
guishing such  things.  Though  the  English  ver- 
sion avoids  translating  the  word,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  mulberry-tree  being  intended ; 
and  it  is  frequently  so  rendered.  The  mulberry 
is  a  tree  which  we  might  expect  to  find  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  since  it  is  so  common  in  Palestine. 
It  is  constantly  alluded  to  by  old  travellers,  and 
indeed  is  nmch  cultivated  in  the  present  day,  in 
consequence  of  its  affording  food  for  the  silk- 
worm; and  it  must  have  been  common  also  in 
early  times,  or  the  silk-worms  would  not  have 
obtained  suitable  food  when  first  introduced.  As 
the  mulberry-tree  is  common,  as  it  is  lofty  and 
affords  shade,  it  is  well  c^culated  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  above  passage  of  Luke. 

SYCAMORE.  This  word  occurs  in  several 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  the  con- 
text It  is  evident  that  it  must  have  been  a  tree  of 
some  size,  common  in  the  plains,  unable  to  bear 
great  cold,  with  wood  of  inferior  quality,  bat 
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still  cultivated  and  valaed  on  aoooant  of  its  fhiit 
It  was  not  what  is  called  sycamore  in  this  conn- 
try,  which  is  a  kind  of  maple,  and  in  some  of  its 
characters  the  reverse  of  what  is  required,  but 
rather  the  mulberry  tree,  the  Ficut  Sycomonu  of 
botanists,  which  is  a  genuine  species  of  Ficug, 
The  fruit  in  its  general  characters  resembles  that 
of  the  fig,  while  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
mulberry  tree. 


Sis.    [Syeanore-Fi;.    Fieui  Syeomorus.] 

The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  it; 
and  it  is  common  in  Eg>'pt  as  well  as  in  Syria. 
In  Egypt,  being  one  of  the  few  trees  indigenous 
in  that  country,  its  wood  was  proportionally 
much  employed,  as  in  making  mummy-cases, 
though  it  is  coarse  grained,  and  would  not  be 
valued  where  other  trees  are  more  common. 
Though  the  wood  of  this  sycamore  is  coarse 
^iued,  it  is  yet  very  durable  in  a  dry  climate 
like  that  of  Egypt;  hence  the  mummy-cases  even 
in  the  present  oay  seem  as  if  made  with  fresh 
wood.  This  may,  no  doubt,  be  partly  ascribed 
to  the  preservative  effects  of  the  resinous  coats, 
paints,  &c.  with  which  they  are  impregnated. 
That  the  sycamore  was  cultivated  and  esteemed 
in  Palestine  we  learn  from  1  Chron.  xxvii.  28, 
*  And  over  the  olive  trees  and  the  tyccunore  trees 
that  were  in  the  low  plains  was  Baal-hanan  the 
Gederite.'  This  was  on  account  of  its  fruit, 
which  it  bears  on  its  stem  and  branches,  like  the 
common  fig,  and  continues  to  produce  in  succes- 
sion for  months.  The  fruit  is  palatable,  sweetish 
iu  taste,  and  still  used  as  food  in  the  E^t  As 
the  sycamore  is  a  lofty,  shady  tree,  it  is  well 
suited  for  climbing  up  into,  as  described  in  Luke 
xix.  4,  where  Zacchaeus  ascends  one  to  see  Jesus 
pass  by. 

SY'CHAR,  a  name  of  reproach  applied  by  the 
Jews  to  Shechem  [Sh^hbm].  ^ 

l^'CHEM,  the  name  for  Shechem  in  Acts  yii. 
16,  being  that  also  used  iu  the  Septuagint  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  [Shechem]. 

SYE'NE,  a  city  of  Egypt,  situated  in  the 
Thebais,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  land 
towards  Ethiopia.    Ezekiel,  describing  the  deso- 
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lation  to  be  brought  upon  Egypt  throng  Hi 
whole  extent,  says,  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord*  I  will 
make  the  Land  of  Egypt  utterly  desolate,  from 
the  tower  of  Syene  even  to  the  border  of  Cosh 
(Arabiay  or,  as  some  read,  'from  Migdol  to 
Syene,'  implying,  according  to  either  version  ol 
the  passage,  the  whole  len^  of  the  country  from 
north  to  south.  Syene  is  represented  by  the  pre-  t 
sent  Assouan,  which  exhibits  few  remains  of  the 
ancient  city,  except  some  granite  oolnmns  of  a 
comparatively  late  date,  and  the  sekos  of  a  small  ^ 
temple. 

SYN'AGOGUE,  a  Jewish  place  of  worshipu  | 
The  Greek,  from  which  the  word  is  immediately  i 
derived,  denotes  *  an  assembly ;'  but  afterwards,  , 
by  a  natural  deflection  of  meaning,  came  to  desig-  ; 
nate  the  building  in  which  such  assembly  met. 

The  precise  age  of  the  introduction  of  syna-  ; 
gogues  among  the  Israelites  it  does  not  appear 
easy  to  determine.    In  all  probability,  however,  [ 
they  had  their  origin  about  the  period   of  the  ' 
exile ;  and  there  were  then  peculiar  drcnmstanccs  j 
which  called  for  their  establishment.    Deprived  | 
of  the  solemnities  of  their  national  worship,  yet 
still  retaining  their    religious  convictions,   axkd  I 
keenly  feeling  the  loss  they  had  endured,  ear- 
nestly, too,  longing  and  praying  for  a  restaratioii  { 
of  their  forfeited  privileges,  the  captive  Israelites  | 
could  not  help  meeting  together  for  the  purposes 
of  mutual  sympathy,  counsel,  and  aid,  or  of  prayer 
and  other  devout  exercises.    But  prayer  makes  i 
CTcry  spot  holy  ground.    Some  degree  of  secrecy,  I 
too.  may  have  been  needful  in  the  midst  of  scoffing 
and  scornful  enemies.     Thus  houses  of  prayer 
would  arise ;  and  the  peculbr  form  of  the  syna- 
gogue worship— namely,  devotion  apart  from  ex- 
ternal oblations — ^would  come  into  being.  | 

The  authority  of  the  Talmudists  (such  as  it 
is)  would  go  to  show  that  a  synagogue  existed 
wherever  there  were  ten  fomilies.  What,  however,  ' 
is  certain  is,  that  in  the  times  of  Jesus  Christ 
synitlgogues  were  found  in  all  the  chief  cities  and  j 
lesser  towns  of  Palestine.  From  Acts  tL  9,  it 
appears  that  every  separate  tribe  and  colony  had 
a  synagogue  in  Jerusalem.  Synagogues  were  ; 
built  sometimes  on  the  outside  of  cities,  bat  more 
frequently  within,  and  preferably  on  elevated 
spots.  At  a  later  period  they  were  fixed  near  : 
burial-places.  A  peculiar  sanctity  was  attached 
to  these  spots,  even  after  the  building  bad  fallen 
to  ruin.  In  the  Synagogue  pious  Israelites  as-  i 
sembled  every  Sabbath  and  festival  day,  the 
women  sitting  apart  from  the  men ;  and  at  a  later 
period,  on  every  second  and  fifth  day  of  each 
week,  for  the  purposes  of  common  prayer,  and  to 
hear  portions  of  the  sacred  books  read ;  which 
was  performed  sometimes  by  any  one  of  the  com- 
pany (Luke  il  16),  or,  according  to  Philo,  by  any 
one  of  the  priests  or  elders,  who  expounded  each 
particular  as  he  proceeded.  The  writings  thus 
read  aloud  and  expounded  were  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  other.  Old  Testament  books  (Acts 
xiii.  15;  xv.  21). 

The  expositor  was  not  always  the  same  person 
as  the  reader.  A  memorable  instance  in  which 
the  reader  and  the  expositor  was  the  same  person, 
and  yet  one  distinct  from  the  stated  functionary, 
may  be  found  in  Luke  iv.  16,  sq.,  in  which  oat 
Lord  read  and  applied  to  himself  the  beaatifuJ 
passage  found  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (IxL  4 ). 

After  the  reading  and  exposition  were  oo||- 
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daded,  a  blessing  was  pronounced,  commonly  bj 
a  priest  The  people  gave  a  response  by  utter- 
ing the  word  Amen ;  when  the  assembly  broke  up 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  16). 

At  the  head  of  the  officers  stood  the  '  ruler  of 
the  synagogue/  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  all 
the  affairs  connected  with  the  pur|>oses  for  which 
the  synagogue  existed  (Luke  viii.  49 ;  xiii.  14 ; 
Mark  v.  3.5,  seq. ;  Acts  xviii.  8).  Next  in  rank 
were  the  elders  (Luke  vii.  3),  called  also  '  heads 
of  the  synagogue'  (Mark  v.  22 :  Acts  xiii.  15),  as 
well  as  *  shepherds '  and  *  pnesidents,'  who  formed 
a  sort  of  college  or  governing  body  under  the 
presidency  of  the  chief  ruler.  There  was  in  the 
third  place  '  the  angel  of  the  church,'  who  in  the 
synagogue  meetings  acted  commonly  as  the 
speaker,  or  as  the  Protestant  minister,  conduct- 
ing the  worship  of  the  congregation,  as  well  as 
performed  on  other  occasions  the  duties  of  secre- 
tary and  messenger.  Then  came,  fourthly,  *  the 
minister '  (Luke  it.  20),  the  attendant  who  handed 
the  books  to  the  reader,  was  responsible  for  the 
cleanliness  of  the  room,  and  for  its  order  and  de- 
cency, and  opened  and  closed  the  STnagogue,  of 
which  he  had  the  general  care.  In  addition,  there 
probably  were  almoners  or  deacons  (Matt.  vi.  2), 
who  collected,  held,  jand  distributed  the  alms  of 
the  charitable. 

In  regard  to  the  furniture  of  the  synagogue, 
seats  merely  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt  xxiii.  6 ;  James  ii.  3).  The  *  chief  seats,' 
or  rather  *  front  seats,'  were  occupied  by  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  outfit  may  have 
been  more  simple  in  the  days  of  Christ;  still 
there  was  probably  then,  as  well  as  at  a  later 
period,  a  sort  of  pulpit,  and  a  desk  or  shelf,  for 
holding  the  sacred  books.  Some  sort  of  sum  mar}' 
judicature  seems  to  have  been  held  in  the  syna- 
gogues, and  punishments  of  flogging  and  beatine 
innicted  on  the  spot  (Matt.  x.  17 ;  xxiii.  34 ;  Mark 
xiii.  9;  Luke  xii.  11;  xxi.  12;  Acts  xxii.  19; 
xxvi.  1 1 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  22).  The  causes  of  which 
cognizance  was  here  taken  were  perhaps  exclu- 
sively of  a  religious  kind.  It  certainlV  appears 
from  the  New  Testament  that  heresy  and  apostac^ 
were  punished  before  these  tribunals  by  the  appli- 
cation of  stripes. 

SYN'TYCH£,-a  female  Christian  named  in 
Phil.  iv.  2. 

SYR'ACI^SE,  a  celebrated  city  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  the  island  of  Sicily.  It  was  a  strouff, 
wealthy,  and  populous  place.  The  great  wealth 
and  power  of  Syracuse  arose  from  its  trade,  which 
was  carried  on  extensively  while  it  remained  an 
independent  state  under  its  own  kings ;  but  about 
200  B.C.  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  after  a  siege 
rendered  famous  by  the  mechanical  contrivances 
whereby  Archimedes  protracted  the  defence.  Sy- 
racuse still  exists  as  a  considerable  town  under 
its  original  name,  and  some  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  yet  remain.  St  Paul  spent  three  days  at 
Syracuse,  after  leaving  Melita,  when  being  con- 
veyed as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  12). 

SYR'IA.  It  is  difficult  to  define  the  limits  of 
ancient  Syria,  as  the  name  seems  to  have  been 
very  loosely  applied  by  the  old  geographers.  In 
general,  however,  we  may  perceive  that  they 
made  it  include  the  tract  of  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean,  from 
the  mountains  of  Taurus  and  Amanus  in  the 
'north,  to  the  desert  of  Suez  and  the  borders  of 
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E^m;>t  on  fhe  south ;  which  coincides  pretty  well 
with  the  modem  application  of  the  name.  It  mar 
be  described  as  composed  of  three  tracts  of  land, 
of  very  dififerent  descriptions.  That  which  adjoins 
the  Mediterranean  is  a  hot,  damp,  and  rather  un- 
wholesome, but  very  fruitful  valley.  The  part 
next  to  this  consists  of  a  double  chain  of  moun- 
tains, running  parallel  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, with  craggy  precipitous  rocks,  devious  val- 
leys, and  hollow  defiles.  The  air  is  here  dry 
and  healthjr;  and  on  the  western  declivities  of 
the  mountains  are  seen  beautiful  and  highly  cul- 
tivated terraces,  alternating  with  well-watered 
valleys,  which  have  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  and 
are  densely  peopled.  The  eastern  declivities,  on 
the  contrary,  are  dreary  mountain  deserts,  con- 
nected with  the  third  region,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  spacious  plain  of  sand  and  rock,  pre- 
senting an  extensive  and  almost  unbroken  level. 

Spnuff  and  autumn  arc  very  agreeable  in  Syria, 
and  the  heat  of  summer  in  the  mountain  districts 
is  supportable.    But  in  the  plains,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  reaches  the  equator,  it  becomes  of  a  sudden 
oppressively  hot,  and  this  heat  continues  till  the 
end  of  October.    On  the  other  hand,  the  winter 
is  so  mild,  that  orange-trees,  fig-trees,  palms,  and 
many  tender  shrubs  and  plants  flourish  in  th«  j 
open  air,  while  the  heights  of  Lebanon  are  ^lit- 1 
tering  with  snow  and  hoar-firost    In  the  districts,  | 
however,'  which  lie  north  and  east  of  the  monn*  I 
tains,  the  severity  of  winter  is  sreater,  though  th« 
heat  of  the  summer  is  not  less.    At  Antioch,  * 
Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  there  are  ice  and  snow , 
for  several  weeks  every  winter.    Yet,  upon  the ' 
whole,  the  climate  and  soil  combine  to  render 
this  country  one  of  the  most  agreeable  residences 
throughout  the  East.  I 

The  principal  Syrian  towns  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture are  the  following,  all  o(  which  are  noticed 
under  their  respective  names  in  the  present  work : , 
— Antioch,  Seleucia,  Helbon,  Rezeph,  Tiphsah,  ^ 
Rehoboth,  Hamath,  Riblah,  Tadmor,  Baal-Gad, 
Damascus,  Hobah,  Beth-Eden.  { 

Syria,  when  we  first  become  acquamted  with ; 
its  history,  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
kingdoms,  of  which  the  most  important  of  those 
mentioned  in  Scripture  was  that  of  which  Damas- 
cus was  the  metropolis.  A  sketch  of  its  history 
is  given  under  Damascus.  These  kingdoms  were 
broken  up,  or  rather  consolidated  by  conquerors, 
of  whom  the  first  appears  to  have  been  TiglaJb*  i 
pileser.  King  of  Assyria,  about  750  b.c.  After  the  ^ 
fall  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  Syria  came  under  \ 
the  Chaldsan  yoke.  It  shared  the  fiite  of  Baby-  j 
Ionia  when  tmtt  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Persians ;  and  was  again  subdued  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  At  his  death  in  b.c.  323  it  was  erected 
into  a  separate  monarchy  under  the  Seleucidse,  and 
continual  to  be  governed  by  its  own  sovereigns 
until,  weakened  and  devastated  by  civil  wars  be- 
tween competitors  for  the  throne,  it  was  finally, 
about  B.C  65,  reduced  bjr  Pompey  to  the  condition 
of  a  Roman  province,  after  the  monarchy  had  sub- 
sisted 257  years.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  Saracens  became  the  next  possessors  of 
Syria,  about  a.d.  622 ;  and  when  the  crusading 
armies  poured  into  Asia,  this  country  became  the 
chief  theatre  of  the  mat  contest  between  the  armies 
'of  the  Crescent  ana  the  Cross,  and  its  plains  were 
delueed  with  Christian  and  Moslem  blood.  For 
n^rly  a  century  Uie  Crusaders  remained  masten 
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of  the  chief  plMee  in  Syria;  but  at  len^  die 
power  of  the  Mcelems  predominated,  and  in  1186 
Saladin,  Saltan  of  Egjpt,  found  himself  in  poe- 
aefifiion  of  Syria.    It  remained  subject  to  the  sul- 
tans of  Egypt  till,  in  a.d.  1517,  the  Turkish  sul- 
'  tan,  Selim  L,  overcanie  the  Memlook  dj^nasty, 
,  and  Syria  and  Egypt  became  absorbed  in  the 
[  Ottoman  empire.    In  1832,  a  series  of  successes 
I  over  the  Turkic  arms  gave  Syria  to  Mehemet 
All,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt;  iVom  vbom,  however, 
I  after  nine  years,  it  again  passed  to  the  Turks,  in 
I  consequence  of  the  operations  underts^en  for  that 
I  purpose  by  the  fleet  under  the  compiand  of  Ad- 
miral Stopford,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  bom- 
bardment of  Acre  in  November,   1840.      The 
treaty  restoring  Syria  to  the  Turks  was  ratified 
early  in  the  ensuing  year. 

SYR0-PH(£NIC1A,  or  Phxsmicia  Pbofeb, 

I  called  Syro  or  Syrian  Phonicia,  from  being  in- 

,  eluded  in  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.    It  in- 

I  dudes  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Canaan,  on  the 

I  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  which  the  cities 

of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  situated ;  and  the  same 

country,  which  is  called  Syro-Phcenicia  in   the 

I  Acts,  is  in  the  Goqiels  called  the  coasts  of  Tyre 

and  Sidon.    The  woman  also  described  tat  Syro- 

PhoBuician  in  Mark  vii.  2-6,  is  in  Matt.  xv.  22 

called  a  Canaanitish  woman,  because  that  country 

was  still  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan, 

of  whom  Sidon  was  the  eldest  son. 


TA'ANACH,  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites 
(Josh.  xn.  21),  in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  but 
assigned  to  Manasseh  (Judg.  i.  27;  v.  19;  Josh. 
zyiC  1 1-21 ;  1  Kin^  iv.  12).  Schubert,  followed 
by  Bobinson,  finds  it  in  the  modern  Taannuk,  now 
a  mean  hamlet  on  the  south  side  of  a  small  hill, 
with  a  summit  of  table-land.  It  lies  on  the  south- 
western border  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  four 
miles  south  of  Megiddo,  in  connection  with  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  triumphal  song  of  Deborah 
and  Barak  (Judg.  v.  19). 

I  TA'BE  AL  (  God  is  good),  father  of  the  unnamed 
person  oa  whom  Resin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah, 
,  king  of  Israel,  proposed  to  bestow  the  crown  of 
Judah  in  case  they  succeeded  in  dethroning  Abas 
t(Iaa.  viL  b).  Who  'Tabears  son'  was  is  un- 
\  known,  but  it  is  conjectured  that  he  was  some 
j  fiictious  and  powerful  Ephraimite  (perhaps  Zichri, 
1 2  Chron.  xxviii.  7),  who  promoted  the  war  in 
I  the  hope  of  this  result 

TAB'ERAH,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert  [WiNORaiNo]. 

TABERNACLE  (ten< /osawn^/y).    We  may 

distinguish  in  the  Old  Testament  three  sacred  ta- 

,  bernacles :   I.  The  Antb-Simaitic,  which   was 

;  probably  the  dwelling  of  Moses,  aiid  was  placed 

I  by  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  n>r  the 

transaction  of  public  business  (Exod.  xxxliL  7). 

II.  The  Ante-Sinaitic  tabernacle,  which  had 
served  for  the  transaction  of  public  business  pro- 
,  bably  from  the  beginning  of  the  exodus,  was  su- 
perseded by  the  Sinaitic ;  this  was  constructed  by 
Dezaleel  and  Aholiab  as  a  portable  mansion- 
house,  guildhall,  and  cathedral,  and  set  up  on  the 
first  diay  of  the  first  month  in  the  second  year 
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•Ibr  leaving  ^^gYV^    Of  thia  alone  va  bsw  •»-  ^ 
curate  descnptions. 
III.  The  Davidic  tabernacle  was  erected  W 

David  in  Jerusalem  for  the  reception  of  the  ark 
(2  Sam.  vi.  1 2),  while  the  old  tabernacle  remained  | 
to  the  days  of  Solomon  at  Gibeon,  together  with 
the  braaen  altar,  as  the  place  where  sacrifitees 
wereoffiered  (lChron.xvi.  39,  and  2Chron.  L3).   ; 

The  second  of  these  sacred  tents  is,  as  the  most 
important,  called  the  tabernacle  par  exctUtmoe, 
Moses  was  commanded  by  Jehovah  to  have  it  | 
erected  in  the  Arabyin  desert,  by  the  voluntarj   | 
Gontributioas  of  the  Israelites,  who  carried    it  : 
about  with  them  in  their  migrations  until  after 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  when  it  remained  sta- 
tionary for  longer  periods  in  various  towns  of  \ 
Palestine. 

The  materials  of  which  this  tent  was  compoeed 
were  so  costly,  that  sceptics  have  questioned  whe-   ! 
ther  they  could  be  furnished  by  a  nomadic  race.   ! 
The  tabernacle  exceeded  in  costliness  and  splen- 
dour, in  proportion  to  the  slender  means  of  a  no- 
madic people,  the  magnificence  of  any  cathedral  of  i 
the  present  day,  compared  with  the  wealth  of  the   i 
surrounding  population.    The  modeof  collectinff   ' 
the  voluntary  offerings  for  this  great  work,  and 
the  design  of  the  structure,  are  fully  described  in 
Exod.  XXV.  to  xxvii.,  and  in  xxxv.  to  xxxvii.  ; 

TABERNACLES,  FEAST  OF.  one  of  the    ; 
three  great  festivals  of  the  Jews,  being  that  of  the    , 
closing  year,  as  the  Passover  was  of  the  spring. 
In  Lev.  xxiii.  34-43,  directions  for  observing  the 
feast  are  given  in  very  clear  terms  (comp.   Num. 
xxix.  13-34).    It  was  held  in  commemoration  of 
the  divine  goodness  as  exercised  towards  the  Jews 
when  thejr  were  wandering  in  the  desert,  as  well    \ 
as  expressive  of  gratitude  for  the  supjriy  of  die 
rich  fruits  of  the  earth ;   and  so  was  fitted  to 
awaken  the  most  lively  feelings  of  ^iety  in  the    ; 
minds  of  the  Hebrews  in  each  succesnve  genera- 
tion.   From  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins  we  learn, 
1.  That  those  who  took  part  in  the  festival  bore 
in  their  left  hand  a  branch  of  citron,  and  in  their 
right  a  palm  branch,  entwined  with  willows  and    ' 
myrtle.    2.  A  libation  of  water  took  place  oo    < 
each  of  the  seven  days  (Isa.  xii.  3 ;  John  vii.  37 ) ; 
at  the  time  of  the  morning  oblation  a  priest  drew 
from  the  fount  of  Siloam  watec  in  a  jar  holding 
three  logs,  and  poured  it  out,  together  with  wine, 
into  two  channels  or  conduits,  made  on  the  west 
side  of  the  altar,  the  water  into  the  one,  the  wine 
into  the  other.    3.  In  the  outer  court  of  the  wo- 
men there  began,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day, 
an  illumination   on  great  golden  candlesticks, 
which  threw  its  light  over  the  whole  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  a  dance  by  torch-light,  attended  by  song  and 
music,  was   performed  before   the   candehibra. 
From  these  details,  it  appears  that  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  was  a  season  of  univenal  joy.    Je- 
rusalem bore  the  appearance  of  a  camp.    The   < 
entire  population  a^in  dwelt  in  tents,  bat  not  ' 
with  the  aocompamments  of  travel,  fatigoe,  and  i 
solicitude ;  all  was  hilarity,  all  wore  a  noliday  i 
appearance ;  the  varied  green  of  the  ten  thoonnd  | 
branches  of  different  trees ;  the  picturesque  cere-  i 
mony  of  the  water-libation,  the  general  illamina-  | 
tion,  the  sacred  solemnities  in  and  before  the  | 
temple;  the  feast,  the  dance,  the  sacred  tong; 
the  full  harmony  of  the  choral  music ;  the  bright 
joy  that  lighted  up  every  fiuse,  and  the  gratitude 
at  *■  harvest  home,   which  swelled  every  hMom- 
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— «n  eoupired  to  make  these  days  a  season  of 
pore,  deep,  and  Uyely  joy,  -which,  in  all  its  ele- 
menti,  finds  iio  paiallel  among  the  obsenranoet 
of  men. 

TABITHA  {aniehpe),  the  Aramaean  name  of 
a  Christian  female,  called  in  Greek  Dorcas,  re- 
sident at  Joppa,  whose  benevolent  and  liberal 
oondact,  especially  in  providing  the  poor  with 
clothinff,  so  endeared  her  to  the  Charcn  in  that 
place,  that  on  her  death  they  sent  for  Peter,  then 
six  miles  off  at  Lydda,  impIorin(|[  him  to  come  to 
them.  The  apostle  complied  with  their  urgent 
request,  and  after  fervent  prayer  to  God,  bade 
the  dead  arise ;  on  which  Tabitha  *  opened  her 
eyes,  and  when  she  saw  Peter,  she  sat  up/  This 
great  miracle  was  not  only  an  act  of  benevolence, 
but  tended  to  give  authority  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles,  and  to  secure  attention  for  the  doctrines 
which  they  promulgated  (see  Acts  ix.  36-42). 

1 .  TA'BOR,  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  standing  out  in  the  north- 
cast  border  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  name  of 
which  appears  among  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
in  the  fbrms  of  Itabyrion  and  Atabyrion,  and 
which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Je6e2  7\ir. 
Mount  Tabor  stands  out  idone  and  eminent  above 
the  plain,  with  all  its  fine  proportions  from  base 
to  summit  displayed  at  one  view.  It  lies  at  the 
distance  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter  south  of  Na- 
zareth. According  to  the  barometrical  measure- 
ments of  Schabert,  the  height  of  Tabor  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  1 748  Paris  feet,  and  1310  Paris 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  at  its  base.  Seen 
from  the  south-westi  it  presents  a  semi-globular 
appearance ;  but  from  the  north-west,  it  more  re- 
sembles a  truncated  cone.  By  an  ancient  path, 
which  winds  considerably,  one  may  rid€  to  the 
sununit,  where  is  a  small  oblong  plain,  with  the 
foundations  of  ancient  buildings.  The  view  of 
the  country  from  this  place  is  very  beautifhl  and 
extensive.  The  mountain  is  of  limestone,  which 
is  the  general  rock  of  Palestine.  The  sides  of 
the  mountain  are  mostly  covered  with  bushes, 
and  woods  of  oak  trees  (ilex  and  segilops),  with 
occasionally  pistachio  trees,  presenting  a  iM^tttiful 
appearance,  and  affording  a  fine  shade. 

This  mountain  is  several  times  mentioned  in 

the  Old  Testament  (Josh.  xix.  12,  22;  Judg.  iv. 

6, 12, 14);  but  not  in  the  New.    Its  summit  has, 

however,  been   usually  regarded  as  the  *high 

i  mountain  apart,*  where  our  L4>rd  was  transfiguKd 

beibre  Peter,  James,  and  John.    But  the  yx>ba- 

'  bility  of  this  is  opposed  by  ciremnstancca  which 

■  cannot  be  gainsaid.     It  is  manifest  that  the  Trans- 

.  figuration  took  place  in  a^solitary  place,  not  only 

i  from  the  word  *  apart,'  but  from  the  circumstance 

I  that  Peter  in  his  bewilderment  proposed  to  build 

I  *  three  tabernacles '  on  the  spot  (Matt  xvii.  1-8 ; 

Luke  ix.  28-36).    But  we  know  that  a  fortified 

town  occupied  the  top  of  Tabor  for  at  least  220 

'  years  before  and  60  years  after  tiie  birth  of 

Christ,  and  probably  much  before  and  long  after ; 

I  and  the  tradition  itself  cannot  be  traced  back 

I  earlier  than  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  centunr. 

I     2.  TABOR  is  also  the  name  of  a  grove  of  oaks 

in  the  vicinity  of  Benjamin,  in  1  Sam.  x.  3,|he 

lOpography  of  which  chapter  is  usually  much  em- 

oarrassed  by  the  groundless  notion  that  Mount 

fabor  is  meant 

3.  TABOR,  a  Levitical  city  in  Zebulun,  sltu- 
Icd  upon  Mount  Tabor  (1  Chron.  vi.  62). 
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TABRET.    fMosiCAL  Instrumbmts.] 
TABRET.    [Weights  amd  MEASuaas.] 
TAiyMOR  or  Tamar,  a  town  built  by  king 
Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  18 :  2  Chron.  viii.  4).  The 
name  Tamar  signifies  a  palm-tree,  and  hence  the 
Greek  and  Roman  designation  of  Pauiyea,  *  city 
of  {Mdms ;'  but  this  name  never  superseded  the 
other  among  the  natives,  who  even  to  this  day 
give  it  the  name  of  Thadmor.    Palm  trees  are 
still  found  in  the  gardens  around  the  town,  but 
not  in  such  numbers  as  would  warrant  as  they 
once  did,  the  imposition  of  the  name.    Tadmor 
was  situated  between  the  Euphrates  and  Hamath, 
to  the  south-east  of  that  city,  in  a  fertile  tract  or 
oasis  of  the  desert    It  was  built  by  Solomon, 
probably  with  the  view  of  securing  an  interest  in 
and  command  over  the  great  caravan  traffic  from  > 
the  east,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  established  • 
in  respect  of  the  trade  between  Syria  and  Egypt  | 
Tadmor  was  for  a  long  period  under  the  sway  ■ 
of  the  Romans.    But  in  the  third  century  it  at- 1 
tuned  independence  under  Odenatus  and  his  cele- ' 
brated  consort  Zenobia.    It  returned  again,  how-  j 
ever,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and ; 
after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  it  ultimately  > 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  successors  of  Moham- 1 
med.    From  about  the  middle  of  the  eigjhth  cen- 
tury it  seems  gradually  to  have  fiillen  into  decay, 
but  its  magnificent  nuns  were  scarcely  known  in  I 
'Europe  till  towards  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  | 
century.  | 

The  ruins  cover  a  sandy  plain  stretchina  along ; 
the  bases  of  a  range  of  mountains  called  Jebel 
Belaes,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  dividing 
the  great  desert  from  the  desert  plains  extend^g 
westwurd  towards  Damascus,  and  the  north  of 
Syria.  The  general  aspect  which  these  relics  of 
ancient  art  and  magnificence  present,  is  well  de- 1 
scribed  by  Volney : — *«iln  the  space  covered  by 
these  ruins  we  sometimes  find  a  palace,  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  the  court  and  walls ;  some- 
times a  temple  whose  peristyle  is  half  thrown 
down ;  and  now  a  portico,  a  gallery,  or  triumphal 
arch.  Here  stand  groups  of  columns,  whose  sym- 
metry is  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  many  of  them ; 
there,  we  see  them  ranged  in  rows  of  such  length 
that,  similar  to  rows  of  trees,  they  deceive  the 
sight  and  assume  the  appearance  of  continued 
walls.  If  from  this  striking  scene  we  cast  our 
eyes  upon  the  ground,  another,  almost  as 
varied,  presents  itself ;  on  all  sides  we  behold 
nothing  but  subverted  shafts,  some  whole,  othera 
shattered  to  pieces,  or  dislocated  in  their  joints ; 
and  on  which  side  soever  we  look,  the  earth  is 
strewed  with  vast  stones,  half  buried;  with 
broken  entablatures,  mutilated  friezes,  disfigured 
reliefs,  effaced  sculptures,  violated  tombs,  and 
altan  defiled  by  dust' 

The  present  Tadmor  consists  of  nnmben  of 
peasants  mud  huts,  clustered  together  around  the 
great  Temple  of  the  Sun.  This  temple  is  the  most 
remarkable  and  msfpificent  ruin  of  Palmyra.  | 
The  court  by  which  it  was  enclosed  was  179  feet 
square,  witiiin  which  a  double  row  of  columns ' 
was  continued  all  round.  They  were  390  in 
number,  of  which  about  sixty  still  remain  stand- 
ing. In  the  middle  of  the  court  stood  the  temple, 
an  oblong  quadrangular  building,  surrounded 
with  columns,  of  which  about  twenty  still  exist 
though  without  capitals,  of  which  they  have  been 
plui^ered,  probably  because  titey  were  composed 
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of  metal.  In  the  interior,  at  the  sooth  end,  is 
now  the  humble  mosque  of  the  village. 

TAHPANHES,  op  Tehaphnehes,  a  city  of 
Egypt  The  former  name  it  used  by  Jeremiah 
(ii.  16;  xliii.  7-9;  xliv.  1;  xlvi.  14),  and  the 
latter  by  Ezekicl  (xxx.  18).  This  was  doubtless 
Daphne,  a  strong  boundary  city  on  the  Pelusiac 
arm  of  the  Nile.  A  mound  called  Tel  Defenneh, 
nearly  in  a  direct  line  between  the  modem  Zan 
and  Pelusium,  is  supposed  from  its  name  and 
position  to  mark  the  site  of  Daphne.  Isaiah  (xxx. 
4)  names  it  in  the  sbbrcviated  form  Hanes.  It 
was  to  this  place  that  Johanan  and  his  party  re- 
paired, taking  Jeremiah  with  them,  after  the 
murder  of  Godaliah. 

TAH'PENES  {head  of  the  age\  a  queen  of 
Egypt,  consort  of  the  Pharaoh  contemporary  with 
David.  .  Her  sister  was  given  in  marriage  to 
Hadad,  the  fugitive  prince  of  Edom  (1  Kings  xi. 
19)  [Hadad]. 

TAL'MAI  (full  of  furrows),  king  of  Geshur, 
and  father  of  David's  wife  Maacah,  the  mother 
of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  iii.  3 ;  xiii.  37  ;  1  Chron.  iii. 


1,  2)rGLdHUR]. 

1.  TA'M    ~ 


MAR  (palm-tree\  a  Canaanitish  wo- 
man, espoused  successively  to  the  two  sons  of 
Jndah,  £r  and  Onan ;  but  as  they  both  died 
childless,  Judah  hesitated  to  give  her  his  third  son 
Shelah,  as  patriarchal  Usage  required.  This  set 
her  upon  the  contrivance  described  in  Gen. 
xxxviii. ;  and  two  sons,  Pharez  and  Zarah,  thus 
became  the  fruit  of  her  criminal  intercourse  with 
Judah  himself  [Judah]. 

2.  TAMAR,  daughter  of  David  by  Maacah, 
who  was  also  the  mother  of  Absalom.  The  un- 
happy consequences  of  the  criminal  passion  en- 
tertained for  this  beautiful  damsel  by  her  half- 
brother  Amnon,  brutally  gratified  by  him,  and 
terribly  avenged  by  Absalom,  formed  the  ground- 
work of  the  family  distractions  which  embittered 
the  latter  years  or  David's  reign  (2  SanL  xiii.) 
[Absalom;  Ahnon;  David]. 

TAMARISK.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  word  eshel^  whicn  occurs  in  three 
places  of  Scripture,  in  one  of  which,  in  our  Au- 
thorized Version,  it  is  rendered  grove,  and  in  the 
other  two  tree.  The  first  notice  of  this  tree  is  in 
Gen.  xxi.  33,  *And  Abraham  planted  a  grove 
(eshel)  in  Beersheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord.'  The  second  notice  is  in  1  S^m.  xxii. 
6 :  *  Now  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah  under  a  tree  (eshel) 
in  Ramah,  having  his  spear  in  his  hand,  and  all 
his  servants  were  standmg  about  him.'  Under 
such  a  tree  also  he  and  his  sons  were  buried,  for 
it  is  said  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13),  *  And  they  took  their 
bones,  and  buried  them  under  a  tree  {esltel)  at 
Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven  days.' 

From  the  characteristics  of  the  tamarisk-tree 
of  the  East,  it  certainly  appears  as  likely  as  any 
to  have  been  planted  in  Beersheba  by  Abraham, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  few  trees  which  will  tlon- 
rish  and  grow  to  a  great  size  even  in  the  arid 
desert.  It  has  also  a  name  in  Arabic,  cuul,  very 
similar  to  the  Hebrew  eshel.  Besides  the  advan- 
tage of  affording  shade  in  a  hot  country,  it  is  also 
esteemed  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  wood, 
which  is  converted  into  charcoal.  It  is  no  less 
valuable  on  account  of  the  galls  with  which  its 
branches  are  often  loaded,-  and  which  are  nearly 
as  astringent  as  oak-ga.ls.  It  is  also  one  of  those 
trees  which  were  esteemed  by  the  anciente. 
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It  fa  very  remarkable  that  the  onlj  tree  wioA  '  i 
is  found  growing  among  the  ruins  of  Baby  loo  is  a 
tamarisk.    Thus,  on  t^  north  side  of  the  Kmsr. 
where  Ker  Porter  thought  he  saw  traces  of  th« 
hanging  gardens,  there  ftands  open  an  ardficial   | 


813.    [Tamarbk.    Tamariz  orientalia.] 

eminence  a  tree  to  which  theArabe  give  the  name 
of  athela.  It  is  a  species  of  tree  altogether  foreign 
to  the  ooantry.  Two  of  the  attendants  of  Ker 
Porter,  who  were  natives  of  Bender  Boshire,  as- 
sured him  that  there  are  trees  of  that  kind  in  their 
country,  which  attain  a  very  great  age,  and  are 
called  gaz.  *  The  one  in  question  is  in  appearance 
like  the  weeping-willow,  but  the  trunk  is  hollow 
through  age,  and  partly  shattered.  The  Arabs 
venerate  it  as  sacred,  in  consequence  of  the  Calif 
Ali  having  reposed  under  its  shade  after  the  battle 
ofHillah.' 

TAM'MUZ,  a  Syrian  deity,  for  whom  the  He- 
brew idolatresses  were  accustomed  to   hold   an 
annual  lamentation  (Ezek.  viiL  14).     This  idol 
was  the  same  with  the  Phoenician  Adon  or  Adonis, 
and  the  feast  itself  such  as  they  celebrated.     The 
feast  held  in  honour  of  Tammnx  was  solstitial, 
and  commenced  with  the  new  moon  of  July,  io 
the  month  also  called  Tammnz ;  it  consisted  of  ' 
two  parts,  the  one  consecrated  to  lamentation, 
and  |)ie  other  to  joy ;  in  the  days  of  grief  they 
mourned  the  disappearance  of  the  god,  and  in  the 
days  of  gladness  celebrated  his  discovery  and 
return.    Tammuz  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
incarnation  of  the  sun,  regarded  principally  as  in   , 
a  state  of  passion  and  sufferance,  in  oonnectioo  i 
with  the  apparent  vicissitudes  in  its  celestial  po-  ' 
sition,  and  with  respect  to  the  terrestrial  meta- 
morphoses produced,  under   its  infloenoe,  opoo 
vegetation  in  advancing  to  maturity. 

TAPPUAH,  or  Beth  Tappvah,  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  not  far  from  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  | 
53).  Robinson  identifies  it  with  an  old  village, 
called  Teffuh,  which  he  found  upon  the  bilk 
nqMh-west  of  Hebron.  2.  Another  Tappuah  lay 
in  tne  plain  of  Judah,  apparently  in  the  vidnit} 
of  Zanoah,  Jarmuth,  Socoh,  etc.  (Josh.  xt.  34) : 
which  of  these  wa^  the-place  conquered  by  Joshua 
is  not  very  clear  (Josh.  xii.  17;  oomp.  x.  6). 
3.  Another  place  of  the  same  name  oocon  on  the 
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nonfiDes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Josh.  xri.  8). 
4.  And  in  1  Chron.  ii.  43,  a  man  of  this  name 
appears. 

TARES.  The  -word  (zizanion)  thus  rendered 
occurs  in  MaM.  xiii.  25»  and  several  of  the  follow- 
ing verses.  It  is  evident  from  the  narrative  that 
the  wheat  and  the  txzanion  must  have  bad  consi- 
derable resemblance  to  each  other  in  the  herba- 
ceous parts,  which  conld  hardly  be  the  case,  unless 
thev  were  both  of  the  family  of  the  grasses.  That 
such,  however,  is  the  case,  is  evident  from  what 
Volney  says,  that  the  peasants  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  do  not  cleanse  away  the  seeds  of  weeds 
from  their  com,  but  even  leave  that  called  Siwan 
b^  the  Arabs,  which  stuns  people  and  makes  them 
giddy,  as  he  himself  experienced.  The  Ziwan  of 
the  Arabs  is  concluded  to  be  our  Darnel,  the  Lo- 
Hum  temulentum  of  botanists,  and  is  well  suited  to 
the  palate.  It  is  a  grass  ofVen  found  iu  corn-fields, 
resembling  the  wheat  until  both  are  in  ear,  and 
remarkable  as  one  of  the  very  few  of  the  numerous 
family  of  grasses  possessed  of  deleterious  proper- 
ties. 

TAR'SHISH,  a  celebrated  part  of  the  ancient 
world,  about  the  exact  position  of  which  opinions 
are  much  divided.  From  a  careful  examination 
of  the  various  Scriptural  accounts  and*alIusion8  it 
appears  that  Tarshish  was  an  old,  celebrated, 
opulent,  cultivated,  commercial  city,  which  car- 
ried on  trade  in  the  Mediterranean  and  with  the 
sea-ports  of  Syria,  especially  Tyre  and  Joppa, 
and  that  in  all  probability  it  is  to  be  identified 
with  Tartessus  in  Spain,  which  appears  to  have 
lain  not  far  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  consequently  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  fiimons  Granada  of 
later  days.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
the  name  may  have  been  employed  in  a  wider 
sense,  and  may  have  denoted  the  district  of  south- 
western Spain,  comprising  the  several  colonies 
which  Tyre  planted  in  that  country. 

TARSHISH,  a  precious  stone,  so  called  as 
brought  from  Tarshish,  as  Ophir  is  also  put  for 
the  gold  brought  from  thence  (Exod.  xxviii.  20 ; 
xxxix.  13 ;  Ezek.  i.  16  ;  x.  9  ;  xxviii.  13 ;  Cant 
V.  14 ;  Dan.  x.  6).  The  Septuagint,  followed  by 
Josephus,  makes  it  the  '  chrysolite,'  t.  e.  the  topaz 
of  the  moderns,  which  is  still  found  in  Spain. 
Others  suppose  it  to  be  *  amber  ;*  but  this  does 
not  agree  with  the  passages  in  Exodus,  which 
make  the  Tarshish  to  have  been  one  of  the  en- 
graved stones  of  the  high-priest's  breast-plate. 
The  word  is  translated  *  beryl '  in  the  AnUiorized 
Version. 

TAR'SUS,  a  celebrated  city,  the  metropolis  of 
Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Cydnus,  which  flowed  through  it,  and  divided  it 
into  two  parts.  Tarsus  was  a  distinguished  seat 
of  Greek  philosophy  and  literature,  and,  from  Uie 
number  of  its  schools  and  learned  men,  was  ranked 
by  the  side  of  Athens  and  Alexandria.  Augustus 
niade  Tarsus  free.  This  seems  to  have  implied 
the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  its  own  laws 
and  magistrates,  with  freedom  from  tribute ;  but 
did  not  confer  the  jus  coloniar urn,  nor  the  jut  dm- 
tcUit:  and  it  was  not  therefore,  as  nsoallv  sup- 
posed, on  this  account,  that  Paul  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  Roman  citizenship.  Tarsns,  indeed, 
eventually  did  become  a  Roman  colony,  which 
gave  tc  the  inhabitants  this  privilege;  but  this 
was  not  till  long  after  the  time  of  Paul  We  thus 
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And  that  (he  Roman  tribune  at  Jemsalem  ordered 
Paul  to  be  scourged,  though  he  knew  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Tarsus,  but  desisted  on  learning  that 
he  was  a  Roman  citizen  (Acts  ix.  11;  xxi.  39; 
xxii.  24,  27).  In  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  that  is, 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  Tarsus  was  still  large, 
and  surrounded  by  a  double  wall,  and  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  Armenian  Christians.  It  is  now  a 
poor  and  decayed  town,  inhabited  by  Turks ;  but 
It  is  not  so  much  fallen  as  many  other  anciently 
great  towns  of  the  same  quarter,  the  population 
being  estimated  at  30,000.  There  are  some  con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  city. 

TARTAK,  an  idol  of  Uie  Avites,  introduced 
by  them  into  Samaria  (2  Kings  xviL  31). 

TARTAN,  an  Assyrian  general  whom  Senna- 
cherib sent,  accompanied  by  Rabsaris  and  Rab- 
shakeh,  to  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xviii.  17).  It  is 
not  known  whether  this  is  the  same  officer  who  in 
a  preceding  reign  besieged  and  took  Ashdod  for 
his  master  (Isa.  xx.  1). 

TAT'NAI  (Pers.,  perhaps  ^ft),  a  Persian 
governor,  who  succeeded  Rehum  in  the  rule  of 
Samaria,  and  probably  of  other  provinces  north 
of  Judaea.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  more  just 
person,  and  more  friendly  to  the  Jews,  than  his 
predecessor.  An  adverse  report  of  their  proceed- 
ings at  Jerusalem  reached  him ;  but  be  resolved 
to  suspend  his  judgment  till  he  had  examined  into 
the  matter  on  the  spot.  He  accordingly  repaired 
thither,  accompanied  by  another  great  officer, 
named  Shethar-boznai,  and  their  colleagues,  p^ 
finding  that  the  Jews  alleged  the  authority  of  a 
royal  decree  for  their  proceedings,  he  sent  iv  ibv 
supreme  government  a  temperate  and  fair  rtpori, 
founded  on  the  information  he  had  obtained,  sug- 
gesting that  the  statement  niade  by  the  Jews  as  to 
the  decree  of  Cyrus  and  other  matters  should  be 
verified  by  reference  to  the  archives  at  Bab^^loo. 
Then,  without  one  word  to  influence  the  decision 
or  to  prejudice  the  claim  advanced,  Tatnai  con- 
cludes with  intimating  that  he  awaits  the  royal 
orders.  This  official  letter  of  the  Persian  governor 
is  quite  a  model  Of  exactness,  moderation,  and 
truth,  and  gives  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  ad- 
ministrative part  of  the  Persian  government.  This 
took  place  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  b.c.  519. 
The  rescript  being  favourable  to  the  claim  of  the 
Jews,  whose  statement  had  been  verified  by  the 
discovery' of  the  original  decree  of  Cyrus,  Tatnai 
and  his  colleagues  applied  themselves  with  vigour 
to  the  execution  of  the  royal  commands  (Ezrfi  v. 
and  vi.). 

TAVERNS,  THE  THREE.  The  name  of  a 
small  place  on  the  Appian  way,  mentioned  in 
Acts  xxviii.  15.  It  probably  derived  its  name 
f^m  three  Urae  inns,  or  eating-houses,  for  the 
refreshment  of  travellers  passing  to  and  from 
Rome.  The  place  still  remains,  and  is  called  Tre 
Taveme:  it  is  about  thirty-three  miles  from 
Rome. 

TFBETH,  the  tenth  month  (Esth.  ii.  16)  of 
the  sacred  year  of  the  Hebrews,  commenced  with 
the  new  moon  in  December,  and  terminated  at 
the  new  moon  in  January. 

TEIL-TREE  (Isa.  vi.  13)  is  the  linden-tree,  or 
Tilia  JStfroDtftis  of  botanists. 

TETCEL.    [Mbnb,v&c.] 

TEK(yA,  a  city  south  of  Bethlehem,  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert  to  which  it  gave  name,  and 
•  3  0 
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noted  a«  the  residence  of  *fhe  wise  woman*  who 

interceded  for  Absalom ;  b»  one  of  the  towns  for- 

I  tified  by  Rehoboam ;  and  as  the  birthplace  of  the 

;  prophet  Amos  (2  Sam.  xiv.  3;  1  Chron.  ii.  24; 

I  2  Chron.  xx.  20 ;  Jer.  yi.  1 ;  Amos  i.  1).    The 

'  site  has  long  been  known ;  it  lies  six  miles  south 

of  Bethlehem,  on  an  elevated  hill,  not  steep,  bot 

broad  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  mins  to  the 

extent  of  four  or  five  acres.    The  site  commands 

extensive  prospects,    and   towards   the   east  is 

bounded  only  by  the  level  mountains  of  Moab. 

Before  and  during  the  Crusades  Tekoa  was  well 

inhabited  by  Christians;  but  in  a.d.  1138  it  was 

sacked  by  a  party  of  Turks  from  beyond  the 

Jordan,  and  nothing  further  is  known  of  it  till 

the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  lay  desolate,  as 

it  has  ever  since  done. 

TETLEM.  a  city  in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  84). 

TE'MA,  a  tract  and  people  in  the  northern 

5 art  of  the  Arabian  desert,  adjacent  to  the  Syrian 
esert,  so  called  from  Tema,  the  son  of  Ishmael 
(Geo.  XXV.  15;  Job  vi.  19;  Isa.  xxi.  14;  Jer. 
XXV.  23).  This  tract  is  still  called  Tema  by  the 
Arabs  [Aiubia]. 

TB'MAN,  a  grandson  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
11,  15);  also  a  city,  region,  and  people  on  the 
east  of  Idumsea  sprung  from  him  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
42;  Jer.  xlix.  7;  Ezek.  xxv.  13;  Amos  i.  11, 
12 ;  Obad.  9).  Like  other  Arabs  (1  Kings  v.  12), 
the  Temanites  were  celebrated  for  wisdom  (Jer. 
xlix.  7 ;  Bar.  iii.  22, 23 ;  comp.  Job  ii.  1 1 ;  xxi.  1). 

TE'MANITE,  one  belonging  to  the  tribe  or 
country  of  Tema  (Job  ii.  U  ;  xxi.  1). 

TEMPLE.  After  the  Israelites  had  exchan^ 
their  nomadic  life  for  a  life  in  permanent  habita- 
tions, it  was  becoming  that  they  should  exchange 
also  their  moTabte  sanctuary  or  tabernacle  for  a 
temple.  There  elapsed,  however,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine,  sevenl  centuries  during  which 
the  sanctuary  continued  movable,  although  the 
nation  became  more  and  more  stationary.  It  ap> 
pears  that  the  first  who  planned  the  erection  of  a 
stone-built  sanctuary  was  David,  who,  when  he 
was  inhabiting  his  house  of  cedar,  and  God  had 
given  him  rest  from  all  his  enemies,  meditated 
Sie  design  of  building  a  temple  in  which  the  ark 
of  God  might  be  placed,  instead  of  being  depo- 
sited '  within  curtains,'  or  in  a  tent,  as  hitherto. 
This  design  was  at  first  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
phet Nathan ;  but  he  was  afterwards  instructed 
to  tell  David  that  such  a  work  was  less  appro- 
priate for  him,  who  had  been  a  warrior  from  his 
youth,  and  had  shed  much  blood,  than  for  his 
son,  who  should  enjoy  in  proq>erity  and  peace 
the  rewards  of  his  father's  victories.  Neverthe- 
less, the  design  itself  was  highly  approved  as  a 
token  of  proper  feelings  towaMs  the  Divine  King 
(2  Sam.  vil.  M2 ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  1-14;  xxviii.). 
We  learn,  moreover,  from  1  Songs  v.,  and  1  Chron. 
xxii.,  that  David  had  collected  materials  which 
were  afterwards  employed  in  the  erection  of  the 
temple,  which  was  commenced  foar  years  after 
hii  death,  about  b.c.  1012,  four  hundred  and 
eighty  years  after  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  and 
was  about  seven  years  in  building.  We  thus 
learn  that  the  Israelitish  sanctuary  hoA  remained 
movable  more  than  four  centuries  subsequent  to 
the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

The  site  of  the  temple  was  on  Mount  Moriah, 
whicb  was  at  first  insufficient  for  the  temple  and 
altar,  and  therefore  walls  and  buttresses  were 
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built  in  order  to  gam  more  ground  by  filtinf  up 
the  interval  with  earth.    The  hill  was  also  rom-  . 
fied  by  a  threefold  wall,  the  lowest  tier  of  wfaicb 
was  in  some  places  more  than  300  cabits  hi^;  i 
and  the  depth  of  the  fouodadon  was  nut  visible, 
because  it  had  been  necessary  in  some  parts  to 
dig  deep  into  the  ground  in  order  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient support.    Toe  dimensions  of  the  stones  o/  ; 
which  the  walls  were  composed  were  enormoitt: 
Josephns  mentions  a  length  of  40  cubits. 

The  workmen  and  the  materials  employed  is  i 
the  erection  of  the  temple  were  chiefly  procured 
by  Solomon  from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  who  vsi  > 
rewarded  by  a  liberal   importation  of  wheat  I 
Josephns  states  that  the  foundation  was  sunk  to 
an  astonishing  depth,  and  composed  of  stones  ol 
singular  majgnitude,  and  Terr  durable.    Being  I 
closely  mortised  into  the  rock  with  great  bge- 
nuity,  they  formed  a  basis  adequate  to  the  sap-  ' 
port  of  the  intended  structure. 

The  temple  itself  and  its  utensils  are  described 
in  1  Kings  vi.  and  vii.,  and  2  Chron.  iiL  and  iv. 
Divines  and  architects  have  repeatedly  eades- 
voured  to  represent  the  architectural  proportioas 
of  the  temple,  which  was  60  cabits  long,  20  ' 
wide,  and  30  high.  The  internal  dimension  of 
the  *holy'  was  40  cubits  long,  20  enbits  wide^ 
and  30  cubits  hieh.  The  holy  was  separated 
from  the  *  hoiij  of  holies '  bv  a  partition,  a  Isr^e 
oi>eninff  in  which  was  closed  by  a  sospended  civ- 
tain.  The  holy  of  holies  was  on  the  western 
extremity  of  the  entire  building  and  its  interesl 
dimensions  formed  a  cube  of  20  cttbits.  On  the 
eastern  extrmity  of  the  building  was  the  porch, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  stood  the  two  columas  i 
called  Jachln  and  Boas,  which  wore  23  eabiti 
high. 

rhe  temple  was  also  surrounded  by  three 
atoriei  cf  ckcunben,  each  of  which  stories  was  five 
cnbitS'high,  so  that  there  remained  above,  ample 
space  for  introducing  the  windows,  which  served 
chiefly  fi>r  ventilation,  as  the  light  within  the 
temple  was  obtained  from  the  sacred  candlesticks. 
The  windows  which  are  mentioned  in  1  Kings  vi. 
4,  consisted  probably  of  lattice-work. 

It  seems  from  the  descriptions  of  the  temple 
to  be  certain  that  the  holy  of  holies  wss  sa 
adytum  without  windows.  To  tlus  fisot  Soloiaoa 
seems  to  refer  when  he  spake,  *  The  Lord  ssid 
that  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick  darknea' 
(I  Kings  viii.  12). 

From  I  Kings  vii.  10.  we  learn  that  the  privatt 
dwellings  of  Solomon  were  built  of  massive  stose. 
We  hence  infer,  that  the  framework  of  the  Veaqh 
also  consisted  of  the  same  material.  The  temple 
was,  however,  wainscoted  with  cedar  wood,  vhich 
was  covered  with  gold.  The  boards  within  the 
temple  were  ornamented  by  beautiful  carvingi 
representing  cherubim,  palms,  and  flowers.  The 
celling  of  the  temple  was  supported  by  beans  of 
cedar  wood.  The  wall  which  separated  the  hdj 
ftt>m  the  holy  of  holies  probably  consisted  sot  of 
stone,  but  of  beams  of  cedar.  The  partitknis  were 
probably  in  part  reticnlated,  so  thst  the  ineesse 
could  spread  from  the  holy  to  the  most  holy.  i 
The  floor  of  the  temple  was  throoghaot  of  j 
cedar,  but  boarded  over  with  planks  of  fir  (1  Kisgi 
vi.  15).  The  doors  of  the  oraole  were  oomposn 
of  olive-tree;  hut  the  doors  of  the  outer  MP^ 
had  posts  of  olive-tree  and  leaves  of  fir  (1  Kia^ 
vL  3l»  sq,).    Both  doors*  as  veil  that  whichW 
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into  the  temple  as  that  which  led  from  the  holy 
to  the  holy  of  holies,  had  folding  leaves,  which, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  usually  kept  open, 
the  aperture  being  closed  by  a  suspended  curtain. 

Within  the  holy  of  holies  stood  only  the  ark  of 
the  covenant;  but  within  the  holy  were  ten 
golden  candlesticks,  and  the  altar  of  incense 
(comp.  the  separate  articles). 

The  temple  was  surrounded  by  an  inner  court, 
which  in  Chronicles  is  called  the  Court  of  the 
Priests,  and  in  Jeremiah  the  Upper  Court.  This 
again  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  consisting  of 
cedar  beams  placed  on  a  stone  foundation  (1  Kmgs 
vi.  36).  Besides  this  inner  court  there  is  men- 
tioned a  Great  Court  (2  Chron.  iv.  9).  This 
oourt  was  also  more  especially  called  the  court 
of  the  Lord's  house  (Jer.  xix,  12;  xxvi.  2). 
These  courts  were  surrounded  by  spacious  build- 
bgs,  which,  however,  according  to  Josephus, 
seem  to  have  been  partly  added  at  a  period  later 
than  that  of  Solomon.  From  these  descriptions 
we  learn  that  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  not 
distinguished  b^  magnitude,  but  by  good  archi- 
tectural proportions,  beauty  of  workmanship,  and 
costliness  of  materials.  Many  English  churches 
have  an  external  form  not  unlike  that  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon. 

There  was  a  treasury  in  the  temple,  in  which 
much  procious  metal  was  collected  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  worship.  The  gold  and  silver 
of  the  temple  was,  howerer,  frequently  applied 
to  political  purposes,  and  the  treasury  was  re- 
peatedly plundered  by  foreign  invaders.  The 
sacred  edifice  was  burned  down  \jg  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, B.C.  588,  having  stood  since  its  commence- 
ment 417  or  418  years.  Thus  terminated  what 
the  later  Jews  called  thefirtt  house. 

The  Second  Temple. — In  the  year  B.C.  536 
the  Jews  obtained  permission  from  Cyrus  to  colo- 
nise their  native  land.  Cyrus  commanded  also 
that  the  sacred  utensils  which  had  been  pillaged 
from  the  first  temple  should  be  restored,  and  that 
for  the  restoration  of  the  temple  assistance  should 
be  granted  (Ezra  i.  and  vi. ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22, 
sq.).  The  first  colony,  which  returned  nnder 
Ztrrubbabel  and  Joshua,  having  collected  the  ne- 
cessary means,  and  having  also  obtained  the 
assistance  of  Phcanician  workmen,  commenced  in 
the  second  year  after  their  return,  B.a  534,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple.  The  Sidouians  brought 
rafts  of  cedar  trees  from  Lebanon  to  Joppa. 
The  Jews  refused  the  co-operation  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, who,  being  thereby  offended,  induced  the 
king  Artasashta  (probably  Sroerdis)  to  prohibit 
the  building.  And  it  was  only  in  the  second  year 
of  Darius  Hystaspis,  b.c.  520,  that  the  building 
was  resumed.  It  was  completed  in  the  sixth 
year  of  this  king,  B.C.  516. 

This  'second  temple  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  former,  and  probably  after  the  same  plan. 
The  old  men  who  had  seen  the  first  temple  were 
moved  to  tears  on  beholding  the  second,  which 
appeared  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
first  (Ezra  ill  12;  Haggai  ii.  3,  sq.).  J t  seems, 
however,  that  it  was  not  so  much  in  dimensions 
that  the  second  temple  was  inferior  to  the  first, 
as  in  splendour,  and  in  being  deprived  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  which  had  been  burned  with 
the  temple  of  Solomon. 

Temple  of  Hebod.— Herod,  wishing  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the   people,   and    being 
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fond  of  architectural  display,  undertook  not 
merely  to  repair  the  second  temple,  but  to  raise 
a  perfectly  new  structure.  As,  however,  the 
temple  of  Zerubbabel  was  not  actually  destroyed, 
but  only  removed  after  the  preparations  for  the 
new  temple  were  completed,  there  has  arisen 
some  debate  whether  the  temple  of  Herod  could 
properly  be  called  the  third  temple. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  tiie  eighteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Herod ;  that  is,  about  the 
year  734-735  from  the  building  of  Rome,  or 
about  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Priests  and  Levites  finished  the 
temple  itself  in  one  year  and  a  half.  The  out- 
buildings and  courts  required  eight  years.  How- 
ever, some  building  operations  were  constantly 
in  progress  under  the  successors  of  Herod,  and  it 
is  m  reference  to  this  we  are  informed  that  the 
temple  was  finished  only  under  Albinus,  the  last 
procurator  but  one,  not  lon^  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  war  in  which  the  temple 
was  again  destroyed.  It  is  in  reference  also  to 
these  protracted  building  operations  that  the 
Jews  said  to  Jesus,  *  Forty  and  six  years  was  this 
temple  in  building'  (John  ii.  20). 

The  whole  of  the  structures  belonging  to  the 
temple  were  a  stadium  square,  and  consequently 
four  stadia  (or  half  a  Roman  mile)  in  circum- 
ference. The  temple  was  situated  on  the'highest 
point,  not  quite  in  the  centre,  but  rather  to  the 
north-western  comer  of  this  square,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  various  courts,  the  innermost  of 
which  was  higher  than  the  next  outward,  which 
descended  in  terraces.  The  temple,  conseauently, 
was  visible  from  the  town,  notwithstanding  its 
various  high  enclosures.  The  outer  court  was 
called  the  mountain  of  the  house,  and  had  five 
principal  sates.  Annexed  to  the  outer  wall  were 
halls  which  surrounded  the  temple.  The  Levites 
resided  m  these  halls,  and  they  seem  likewise  to 
have  been  used  by  religious  teachers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  addressing  their  hearers.  Thus  we  find 
that  Jesus  had  there  various  opportunities  ftr 
addressing  the  people  and  refuting  cavillers. 

Here  also  the  first  Christians  could  daily  aft- 
semble  with  one  accord  (Acts  ii.  46).  Within 
this  outer  court  money-changers  and  cattle-dealers 
transacted  a  profitable  business,  especially  during 
the  time  of  Passover.  The  profaneness  to  which 
this  money-changing  and  cattle-dealing  gave  rise 
caused  the  indignation  of  our  Lord,  who  suddenly 
expelled  all  these  traffickers  from  their  stronghold 
of  business  (Matt.  xxi.  12,  sq.;  Mark  xU  15-17; 
Luke  xix.  4.5,  46 ;  John  il  13-17). 

The  holy  of  holies  was  entirely  empty,  but 
there  was  a  stone  in  the  place  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  on  which  the  nigh- priest  placed  the 
censer.  Before  the  entrance  of  the  holy  of  holies 
was  suspended  a  curtain,  which  was  rent  by  the 
earthquake  that  followed  after  the  crucifixion. 

The  temple  was  situated  upon  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  Mount  Moriah,  which  is  seprated  to 
the  east  bv  a  precipitous  ravine  and  the  Kidron 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  much  higher 
than  Moriah.  On  the  south  the  temple  was 
bounded  by  the  ravine  which  separates  Moriah 
from  Zion,  or  the  lower  city  from  the  upper  city. 
Opposite  to  the  temple,  at  the  foot  of  Zion,  were 
formerly  the  king's  gardens,  and  higher  up,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  the  stronghold  of^  Zion, 
or  the  city  of  David,  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
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temple.  The  temple  was  in  ancient  warfiire 
almost  impregnable,  from  the  ravines  at  the  pre- 
cipitous cidge  of  which  it  stood ;  but  it  required 
more  artificial  fortifications  on  its  ifestem  and 
northern  sides,  which  were  surrounded  by  the 
city  of  Jerusalem ;  for  this  reason  there  was 
erected  at  its  north-western  comer  the  tower  of 
Antouia,  which,  althongh  standing  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  temple  itself,  was  so  high  as  to 
overlook  the  sacred  buildings,  with  which  it  was 
connected  partly  by  a  lar^e  staircase,  i)artly  by 
a  subterraneous  communication.  This  tower 
protected  the  temple  from  sudden  incursions  from 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  fh>m  dangerous  com- 
motions among  the  thousands  who  were  frequently 
assembled  within  the  precincts  of  the  courts, 
which  also  were  sometimes  used  for  popular 
meetings.  Under  the  sons  of  Herod,  the  temple 
remained  apparently  in  ^ood  order,  and  Herod 
Agrippa,  who  was  appomted  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius  its  guardian,  even  planned  the  repair  of 
the  eastern  part,  which  had  probably  been  de- 
stroyed during  one  of  the  conflicts  between  the 
Jews  and  Romans  of  which  the  temple  was  re- 
peatedly the  scene  {Antia.  xvii.  10).  Many  writers 
on  the  subject  have  adopted  a  style  as  if  they 
possessed  much  information  about  the  archives 
of  the  temple ;  there  are  a  few  indications  fh>m 
which  we  learn  that  important  documents  were 
deposited  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  Even  in 
Deut.  xxxi.  26,  we  find  that  the  book  of  the  law 
was  deposited  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  2  Kings 
xxii.  8,  Hilkiah  rediscovered  the  book  of  the  law 
in  the  house  of  Jehovah.  In  2  Mace  iL  13,  we 
find  a  bibliotheca  or  library  mentioned,  apparently 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  canonical  books,  and 
probably  deposited  in  the  temple.  In  Josephus 
it  is  mentioned  that  a  book  of  the  law  was  found 
in  the  temple.  It  appears  that  the  sacred  writings 
were  kept  in  the  temple.  Copies  of  political  do- 
cuments seem  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  temple. 

During  the  final  struggle  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Romans,  a.d.  70,  the  temple  was  the  last 
scene  of  the  tug  of  war.  The  Romans  rushed 
fh>m  the  tower  Antonia  into  the  sacred  precincts, 
the  halls  of  which  were  set  on  fire  by  the  Jews 
themselves.  It  was  against  the  will  of  Titus 
that  a  Roman  soldier  threw  a  firebrand  iuto 
the  northern  outbuildings  of  the  temple,  which 
caused  the  conflagration  of  the  whole  structure, 
although  Titus  himself  endeavoured  to  extinguish 
the  fire. 

The  sacred  utensils,  the  golden  table  of  the 
shew-bread,  the  book  of  the  Taw,  and  the  golden 
candlestick,  were  displayed  in  the  triumph  at 
Rome.  Representations  of  them  are  still  to  be 
seen  sculptured  in  relief  on  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Titus.  The  place  where  the  temple  had  stood 
seemed  to  be  a  dangerous  centre  for  the  rebellious 
population,  until,  in  a.d.  136,  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  founded  a  Roman  colony,  under  the 
name  iElia  Capitolina,  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem, 
and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  Henceforth 
no  Jew  was  permitted  to  approach  the  site  of  the 
ancient  temple. 

The  Emperor  Julian  undertook,  a.d.  363,  to 
rebuild  the  temple;  but  after  considerable  pre- 
parations and  much  expense,  he  was  compelled  to 
desist  by  flames  which  burst  forth  fh>m  the  foun- 
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dations.  A  splendid  mosque  now  stands  on  tbe 
site  of  the  temple.  This  mosque  was  erected  by 
the  caliph  Omar  after  the  conquest  of  Jemsal^n 
by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  636. 

TEMPTATION  OF  OUR  LORD  (Matt.  ir. 
l-ll ;  Mark  i.  12,  13;  Luke  iv.  1-12).  The  po- 
pular view  of  this  undoubted  portion  of  ov 
Saviour's  history,  is,  that  it  is  a  narrative  of  out- 
ward transactions ;  that  our  Saviour  immediately 
after  his  baptism  was  conducted  by  the  Spirit 
into  the  wilderness— either  the  desolate  and 
mountainous  re^oa  now  called  Quarantania  hy 
the  people  of  Palestine,  or  the  great  desert  of 
Arabia,  mentioned  in  Deut.  xxxii.  10  ;  viii.  15 ; 
Hos.  xiii.  H;  Jer.  it  6,  &c — wherfe  the  devil 
tempted  him  in  person,  appeared  to  him  in  a 
visible  form,  spoke  to  him  m  an  audible  Toice, 
removed  him  to  the  summit  '  of  an  exceeding 
high  mountain,'  and  to  the  top  of  'a  pinnacle  c4 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;'  whereas  the  view  taken 
by  many  learned  commentators,  ancient  and 
modem,  is,  that  it  is  the  narrative  of  a  tn»i<m^ 
which  was  desired  to  *  supply  that  ideal  experi- 
ence of  temptation  or  trial,  which  it  was  provided 
in  the  divine  counsels  for  our  Lord  to  receive,  • 
previously  to  entering  upon  the  actual  trials  and 
difficulties  of  his  ministiy.' 

TENT.  The  patriarchal  fkthers  of  the  Israel-  - 
ites  were  dwellers  in  tents,  and  their  descendants 
proceeded  at  once  from  tents  to  houses.  We 
therefore  read  but  little  of  huta  among  them ;  and 
never  as  the  fixed  habitations  of  any  people  with 
whom  thev  were  conversant.  Tents  were  in- 
venfrd  before  the  Deluge,  and  appear  from  the 
fji-bt  to  have  been  associated  with  the  pastoral 
life,  to  which  a  movable  habitation  was  necessary 
(Gen.  iv.  20).  The  practice  of  the  pastoral 
fathers  was  to  pitch  their  tents  near  wells  of 
Vater,  and,  if  possible,  under  some  shady  tree 
(Gen.  xviii.  4;  Judg.  iv.  5).  The  first  tents 
were  undoubtedly  covered  with  skins,  of  which 
there  are  traces  in  the  Pentateuch  (Ehcod.  xxvi 
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14) ;  but  nearly  all  the  tents  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture were,  doubtless,  of  goats'  hair,  span  and 
woven  by  the  women  ^xod.  xxxv.  26 ;  xxxvi. 
14);  such  as  are  now,  m  Western  Asia,  nsed  by 
all  who  dwell  in  tents;  hence  their  black  edoar 
(Sol.  Song,  i.  5).    Tents  of  linen  were,  and  still 
are,  only  used  occasionally,  for  holiday  or  travel- 
ling purposes,  bv  those  who  do  not  hahitnally 
live  in  them.    The  patriarchal  tents  were  proba- 
bly such  as  we  now  see  in  Arabia,  of  an  obloog 
shape,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  high  in  the  middle.  , 
They  vary  in  size,  and  have,  accordingly,  a  greater  | 
or  less  number  of  poles  to  support  them— fhsa  ^ 
three  to  nine.    An  encampment  is  genenilj  ar-  i 
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ranged  drcalarly,  forming  an  enclosure^  within 
which  the  cattle  are  driven  at  night,  and  the 
centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  tent  or  tents  of 
the  Emir  or  Sheikh.  If  he  is  a  person  of  much 
consequence,  he  may  bare  three  or  foor  tents,  for 
himself,  his  wives,  his  servants,  and  strangers 
respectively.  The  two  first  are  of  the  most  im- 
portance, and  we  know  that  Abraham's  wife  had 
a  separate  tent  (Gen.  xxiv.  27).  It  is  more  usual, 
however,  Ibr  one  very  larse  tent  to  be  divided  into 
two  or  more  apartments  by  curtains.  The  Holy 
Tabernacle  was  on  this  model  (Exod.  xxvi.  31-37). 

TE'RAH,  son  of  Nahor  and  father  of  Abra- 
ham, who,  with  his  family.  Quitted  Ur  of  the 
Cbaldees  to  go  to  the  land  which  God  should 
show  him,  *  but  tarried  at  Haran  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  there  died  at  the  age  of  205  years '  (Gen.  xi. 
24-32;  Actsvii.  2-4).  From  the  latter  text,  it 
appears  that  the  first  call  which  prompted  them 
to  leave  Ur  was  addressed  to  Abraham,  not  to 
Terflh,  as  well  as  the  second,  which,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  induced  him  to  proceed  Arom 
Haran  to  Canaan  [Abraham].  The  order  to 
Abraham  to  proceed  to  Canaan  immediately  after 
Terah's  death  seems  to  indicate  that  the  oause  at 
Haran  was  on  his  account  Whether  he  aeclined 
to  proceed  any  further,  or  his  advanced  age  ren- 
dered him  unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  the  journey, 
can  only  be  conjectured. 

TER^APHIM  were  tutelar  household  gods,  bv 
whom  families  expected,  for  worship  b^towed, 
to  be  rewarded  with  domestic  prosperity,  such  as 
plenty  of  food,  health,  and  various  necessaries  of 
domestic  life. 

We  have  most  remarkable  prooft  that  the  wor- 
ship of  teraphim  co-existed  with  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  even  in  pious  families;  and  we  have 
more  than  one  instance  of  the  wives  of  worship- 
pers of  Jehovah  not  finding  fiill  contentment  and 
satisfiiction  in  the  stem  moral  truth  of  spiritual 
worship,  and  therefore  carrying  on  some  private 
symbolism  by  fondling  the  teraphim. 

We  find  in  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  that  Rachel  stole 
the  images  (teraphim)  belonging  to  her  father 
without  the*  knowledge  of  her  husband,  who, 
being  accused  by  his  father-in-law  of  having 
stolen  his  gods,  answered,  'With  whomsoever 
thou  jndest  thy  gods,  let  him  not  live.*  Laban 
searched,  but  found  not  the  images  (teraphim). 

Among  the  ancient  Israelites  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  was  frequently  blended  with  that  of  a 
graven  image  or  teraphim,  but  on  every  revival 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  written  revelation  of 
God  the  teraphim  were  swept  away  together  with 
the  worse  forms  of  idolatry  (2  Kings  xxiii.  24) . 

The  teraphim  were  consulted  by  persons  on 
whom  true  religion  had  no  firm  hold,  in  order  to 
elicit  some  supernatural  omens  similar  to  the  au- 
guries of  the  Romans  (Zech.  x.  2;  E^k.  xxL 
21-26). 

1%R£BINTH.  This  is  the  proper  rendering 
of  the  word  (Alah)  which  has  been  variously 
translated  as  oak,  teil  tree^  elm,  and  even  plane. 
In  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  the 
terebinth  seems  to  be  regarded  with  much  the 
same  distinction  as  the  oak  is  in  our  northern 
latitudes.  The  tree  is  long  lived.  About  the 
time  of  Christ,  there  was  at  Mamre  near  Hebron 
a  venerable  terebinth,  which  a  tradition,  old  in 
the  time  of  Josephus,  alleged  to  be  that  under 
which  Abraham  pitched  bis  tent  (Gen.  xiii.  IS). 
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Dr.  Robinson  states,  that  at  the  point  where  the 
roads  flx>m  Gaza  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  Hebron 
to  Ramleh,  cross  each  other,  he  observed  an  im- 
mense terebinth  tree,  the  largest  he  saw  any- 
where in  Palestine;  *This  species  (Pistacia 
Terebinthue)  is  without  doubt,*  he  adds,  *  the  tere- 
binth of  the  Old  Testament,  and  under  the  shade 
of  such  a  tree  Abraham  may  well  have  pitciied 
his  tent  at  Mamre.'  The  terebinth  is  not  an  ever- 
green, as  has  often  been  represented,  but  its  small 
feathered  lancet-shaped  leavei  fall  in  the  autumn, 
and  are  renewed  in  the  spring.  The  flowers  are 
small,  and  are  followed  by  small  oval  berries, 
hanging  in  clusters  fW>m  two  to  five  inches  in 
length,  resembling  much  the  clusters  of  the  vine 
when  the  grapes  are  just  set.  From  incisions  in 
the  trunk,  there  is  said  to  flow  a  sort  of  transparent 
balsam,  constituting  a  very  pure  and  fine  species 
of  turpentine,  with  an  agreeable  odour,  ana  har- 
dening gradually  into  a  transparent  gum  [Oak]. 


SIS.    (Terebinth trae] 

TERTIUS.  We  learn  from  Rom.  xvi.  22  (« I 
Tertius,  who  wrote  this  epistle,  salute  you  in  the 
Lord '),  that  the  Apostle  Paul  dictated  that  epistle 
to  Tertius.  Some  writers  say  that  Tertius  was 
bishop  of  Iconinm. 

TERTUL/LUS,  the  Roman  orator  or  advocate 
employed  by  ihe  Sanhedrim,  to  sustain  their  ac- 
cusation against  Paul  before  the  Roman  ffovemor 
(Acts  xxiv.  1-8).  The  Jews,  as  well  as  Uie  other 
peoples  subject  to  the  Romans,  in  their  accusa- 
tions and  procesKs  before  the  Roman  magistrates, 
were  obliged  to  follow  the  forms  of  the  Roman 
law,  of  which  the^  knew  little.  The  different 
provinces,  and  particularly  the  principal  cities, 
consequently  abounded  with  persons  wno,  at  the 
same  time  advocates  and  orators,  were  equaRy 
ready  to  plead  in  civil  actions  or  to  harangue  on 
public  amiirs.  This  they  did,  either  in  Greek  or 
Latin,  as  the  place  or  occasion  required. 

TESTAMENT.    [Bible.] 

TET'RAKCH,  a  prince  or  sovereign  who  holdi 
or  governs  a  fourth  part  of  a  kingdom,  without 
wearing  the    diadem    or    bearing  the   title    of 
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Idng.^  Sach  was  the  ori^nal  import  of  tbe  irord, 
bat  it  was  afterwards  applied  to  any  petty 
king  or  sovereign,  and  beciune  synonymous  wiu 
ethnarch. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberias  Csesar  Herod's  king- 
dom of  Judsni  was  divided  into  three  parts,  wbioi 
were  called  tetrarchies,  and  the  sovereigns  te- 
trarchs.  His  sons  were  made  the  heirs  to  his 
kingdom.  Archelaus  became  tetrarch  of  Judsa, 
Samaria,  and  Idunuea ;  Philip  of  Trachonitis  and 
Itunca ;  and  Herod  Andpas  of  Galilee  and  Penea 
(Luke  iii.  1).  Herod  Agrippa,  the  nephew  of 
Herod  Antipas,  who  afterwaros  obtained  the  title 
of  king  (Acts  xxv.  13;,  was  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
ligula invested  with  royalty,  and  appointed  te- 
trarch of  Abilene ;  to  wmch  was  afterwards  added 
Galilee  atid  Penca,  Judoea  and  Samaria;  until  at 
length  his  dominion  extended  over  the  whole 
land  of  Palestine  [Herodlln  Famii.t].  The 
title  of  tetrarch  was  frequently  conferred  npon 
the  descendants  of  Herod  Uie  Great  by  the  Roman 
emperors. 

TH  ADDERS,  a  surname  of  the  Apostle  Jade, 
who  was  also  called  JLebbseus  (Matt.  x.  8 ;  Mark 
iii.  18;  comp.  Luke  vi.  16)  [Jddb]. 

THAM'MUZ.    [TAMMua.] 

THEBES  is  a  name  borne  by  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  cities  in  the  ancient  world,  Thebes  in 
BcDotia,  and  Thebes  in  B^pt.  Of  the  latter  it  is 
that  we  have  here  to  speak  in  brief,  referring 
those  who  wish  for  detailed  information  to  the 
works  of  Wilkinson,  especially  his  Modem  Egypt 
and  Thebe$. 

The  name  Thebes  is  corrapted  f^om  the  Tdp^ 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  language,  the  meaning 
of  which  appears  to  be  *  the  head,*  Thebes  being 
the  capital  of  tbe  Thebais  in  Upper  Egypt  It 
is  termed  in  Scripture  No  and  No-Ammon  ( Jerem* 
xWi.  25 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  U  ;  Nahum  iii.  8).  Thebes 
was  situate  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Nile,  and 
had  canals  cutting  the  land  in  all  directions.  It 
was  probably  the  most  ancient  city  of  Egypt,  and 
the  residence  in  very  early  ages  of  Egvptian 
kings  who  ruled  the  land  during  several  dynas- 
ties. The  plain  was  adorned  not  only  by  large 
and  handsome  dwellings  for  man,  but  by  temples 
and  palaces,  of  whose  grandeur  words  can  give 
bat  a  faint  conception.  Of  these  edifices  there 
are  still  in  existence  ruins  that  astound  and  de- 
light the  traveller.  The  most  ancient  remains 
now  existing  are  in  the  immense  temple,  or  rather 
cluster  of  temples,  of  Kamak,  the  largest  and 
most  splendid  ruin  of  which  either  aniuent  or 
modern  times  can  boast,  being  the  work  of  a 
number  of  successive  monarchs,  each  anxious  to 
surpass  his  predecessor  by  increasing  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  part  he  added.  Osirtasen  I.,  the 
contemporary  of  Joseph,  is  the  earliest  morarch 
whose  name  appears  on  the  monuments  of  Thebes. 
On  the  western  shore  the  chief  points  of  interest 
are  the  palace  and  temple  of  Kameses  II.,  erro- 
neously called  the  Memnouium ;  the  temples  of 
Mediuet  Habo,  the  statM  of  Memnon,  and  the 
tombs  of  the  king^  Ou  the  eastern  shore  are  the 
temple  of  Luksor,  and  the  temple  of  Kamak, 
already  mentioned.  *It  is  impossible,'  says 
Robinson  (Bib,  Researchea,  i.  29),  *to  wander 
among  these  scenes  and  behold  these  hoary  yet 
magnificent  ruins  without  emotions  of  astonish- 
ment and  deep  solemn itv.  Everything  around 
testifies  of  vaatness  and  of  utter  desolation.    Here 
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lay  once  that  mighty  dty  whose  power  and  splen- 
dour were  proverbial  throughoat  the  anciciit 
world.'  Yet,  like  all  earthly  things,  Thebes  had 
her  period  of  death.  She  sprang  op,  floorisfaed, 
declmed,  and  sank.  Memphis  rose  to  be  ha 
rival  when  Thebes  began  to  part  with  her  gloiy. 
She  was  plundered  by  Cambyses,  and  destroyed 
by  Ptolemy  Lathyms.  In  Strabo's  time  the  city 
was  already  fallen ;  yet  its  remains  then  covered 
eighty  stama,  and  the  inhabited  part  was  divided 
into  many  separate  vilUjgea,  as  the  miDS  now  are 
portioned  out  between  nine  hamlets.  Tbe  period 
m  which  Thebes  enjoyed  the  highest  Droqwfity 
Robinson  considers  to  have  been  coeval  with  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  This,  hov«vcr, 
appears  too  late  a  date.  From  the  passa^  in 
Nahum  (iii.  8,  sq.),  it  would  seem  that  in  his 
day  (according  to  Joeephos,  cir.  750  bx.)  tbe  eity 
had  suffered  a  terrible  overthrow — how  loog  pre^ 
viously  is  not  recorded,  for  we  do  not  know  ^hat 
conquest  or  what  oonqneror  was  here  intend^ 
by  the  prophet  The  walls  of  all  the  temples  at 
Thebes  are  covered  with  sculptures  and  hiero- 
glyphics, representing  in  general  the  deeds  of  the 
kings  who  rounded  or  enlarged  these  stmctoresw 
Many  of  these  afford  happy  Ulustratioiis  of  ^^p- 
tian  histonr. 

THE'BEZ,  a  place  near  Shechem,  vberc 
Abimelech  met  his  death  (Jadg.  ix.  50 ;  2  Saai. 
xL  21).  It  seems  to  be  the  same  with  die  pbee 
now  called  Tubas. 

THEOPH'ILUS  {lover  of  God),  a  person  of 
distinction,  to  whom  St.  Luke  inscribed  his  Gos- 
pel and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Luke  i.  3 ;  Acts 
1.  1).  The  title  given  him,  translated  '  most  ex- 
cellent,' is  the  same  which  is  given  to  governors 
of  provinces,  as  Felix  and  Festos  (Acts  xxiiL  S6 ; 
xxvi.  25) ;  whence  he  is  conceived  by  some  to  have 
been  a  civil  magistrate  in  some  high  ofllce. 

THESSALONIANS,  EPISTLES  TO  THE. 
—First  Epistle.— The  authenticity  and  canoni- 
cal authority  of  this  epistle  have  been  from  tbe 
earliest  ages  admitted  \  nor  have  these  points  eve- , 
been  called  in  question,  either  in  andent  or 
modern  times,  by  those  who  have  received  any  «f 
Paul's  Epistles. 

This  epistle  has  generally  been  regarded  ^  the 
first  written  by  Paul  of  those  now  extant*  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xviL  5,  sq.)  we  are  told 
that  Paul,  after  preaching  the  Gospel  with  suc- 
cess at  Thessalonica,  had  to  flee  from  that  city  in 
consequence  of  the  malice  of  the  Jews  ;  that  he 
thence  betook  himself  to  Berea,  in  company  with 
Silas;  that,  driven  by  the  same  influence  from 
Berea,  he  journeyed  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  aitd 
Timothy  (the  latter  of  whom  had  probably  pre- 
ceded him  to  Berea)  behind  him ;  and  that  after 
remaining  in  that  city  for  some  time,  he  went  to 
Corinth,  where  he  was  joined  by  Timothy  and 
Silas.  It  appears  also  from  this  epistle  (iii.  If  S, 
5),  that  whilst  at  Athens  he  had  commissioned 
Timothy  to  visit  the  infant  church  at  Thessalonica; 
and  from  Acts  xvii.  15,  15,  we  learn  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  joined  by  Timothy  and  Silas  in  that 
city.  Whether  this  expected  meeting  ever  took 
place  there,  is  a  matter  mvolved  in  much  onoer- 
tainty.  I 

But  whatever  view  we  adopt  on  this  point,  it 
seems  indisputable  that  this  epistle  was  not  writ- 
ten until  Paul  met  Timothy  and  Silas  at  Corinth. 
The  ancient  subscription,  indeed,  testifies  that  it 
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WM  written  at  Athens ;  but  that  this  covM  not  be 
the  case  it  clear  from  the  epistle  itself.  It  must, 
however,  have  been  written  very  soon  after  hi« 
arrival  at  Corinth ;  for,  at  the  time  of  his  writing, 
Timothy  bad  jost  arrived  fh>m  Thenalonica, 
and  Paul  had  not  been  long  in  Corinth  before 
Timothy  and  Silas  joined  him  there  (Acts  XTii. 

The  design  of  this  epistle  is  to  eomfbrt  the 
The^saloutans  vnder  trial,  aod  to  eiiconrage  them 
to  the  patient  and  consistent  profession  of  Christi- 
aoiry.  The  epistle  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  former  of  these,  which  com- 
prises the  first  three  chapters,  is  occupied  with 
statemeuts  chiefly  of  a  retrospective  character :  it 
details  the  apostle's  experience  among  the  Thes- 
salonians,  his  confidence  in  them,  his  deep  regard 
for  them,  and  his  efforts  and  prayers  on  their  be- 
half.  The  latter  part  of  the  epistle  (iv.  5)  is,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  hortatory  character :  it  contains 
the  apostle's  admonitions  to  the  Thessalonians  to 
walk  according  to  their  profession ;  to  avoid  sen* 
suality,  dtslionesty,  and  pride;  to  cultivate  bro- 
therly love,  to  attend  diligently  to  the  duties  of 
lift*,  to  take  the  comfort  which  the  prospect  of 
Christ's  second  coming  was  calculated  to  convey, 
but  not  to  allow  that  to  seduce  them  into  indolence 
or  idle  speculations ;  to  render  due  respect  to  their 
spiritual  superiors ;  and,  by  attention  to  a  number 
of  duties  which  the  apostle  specifies,  to  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  the  good  opinion  he  enter- 
tained of  them.  He  concludes  the  epistle  by  offer- 
ing fervent  supplication  on  their  behali;  and  the 
usual  apostolic  benediction. 

Second  Epistle. — The  apostle's  allusion  in 
his  former  epistle  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
and  especially  his  statement  in  ch.  iv.  15-18,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  misunderstood  by  the  Thessar 
lonians  or  wilfully  perverted  by  some  among 
them,  so  as  to  favour  the  notion  that  that  event 
was  near  at  hand.  This  notion  some  inculcated 
as  a  truth  specially  confirmed  to  them  by  the 
Spirit ;  others  advocated  it  as  part  of  the  apostolic 
doctrine ;  and  some  claimed  for  it  the  specific 
support  of  Paul  in  a  letter  (iL  2).  Whether  the 
letter  here  referred  to  is  the  apostle's  former 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  or  one  forged  in  his 
name  by  some  keen  and  unscrupulous  advocates 
of  the  notion  above  referred  to,  is  uncertain. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  trouble  into 
which  the  Thessalonians  had  been  plunged,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  among  them  of 
the  notion  (from  whatever  source  derived)  that 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  was  nish  at  hand, 
Paul  wrote  to  them  this  second  epistle,  in  which 
he  beseechingly  adjures  them  by  the  very  fiict 
that  Christ  is  to  come  a  second  time,  not  to  be 
shaken  in  mind  or  troubled,  as  if  that  event  were 
near  at  hand.  He  informs  them  that  much  was 
to  happen  before  that  should  take  place,  and  espe- 
cially predicts  a  great  apostacy  from  the  pnnty 
and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  faith  (ii.  5-12). 
He  then  exhorts  them  to  hold  fast  bv  the  traditions 
they  had  received,  whether  by  word  or  epistle,  and 
commends  them  to  the  consoling  and  sustaining 
grace  of  God  (ver.  1 5-1 7\  The  rest  of  the  epistle 
consists  of  expressions  or  affection  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians, and  of  confidence  in  them:  of  prayers 
on  their  liehalf,  and  of  exhortations  and  directions 
suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed. 
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There  is  the  strongest  reason  for  beliering  that 
this  second  epistle  was  written  very  soon  after  the 
first,  and  at  the  same  place,  viz.  Corinth.  The 
internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of 
this  epistle  is  equally  strong  with  that  which 
attests  the  first 

THESSALOM'CA,  now  called  Salonichi,  Is 
still  a  city  of  about  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
inhabitants,  situated  on  the  presentgulf  of  Saloni- 
chi, which  was  formerly  called  Sinus  Thermaicus, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Echedorus.  It  was  the 
residence  of  a  prases,  the  principal  city  of  the 
second  part  of  Macedonia,  and  was  by  later  writers 
even  styled  metropolis.  Under  the  Rom^s  it 
became  great,  populous,  and  wealthy.  It  had 
its  name  from  Thessalonice,  wife  of  Cassander, 
who  built  the  city  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ther- 
nuB,  after  which  town  the  Sinus  Thermaicus  was 
called.  Thessalonica  was  267  Roman  miles  east 
of  Apollonia  and  Dyrrachium,  66  miles  from 
Amphipolis,  89  from  Philippi,  433  west  from  By- 
zantium, and  150  south  of  Sophia.  A  great  num- 
ber of  Jews  were  living  at  Thessalonica  in  the 
time  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  also  many  Christian 
converts,  most  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  either 
Jews  by  birth  or  proselytes  before  they  embraced 
Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  Paul.  Jews 
are  still  very  numerous  in  this  town,  and  possess 
much  influence  there.  They  are  unusually  ex- 
clusive, keeping  aloof  from  stran^rs.  The  apos- 
tolical history  of  the  place  is  given  In  the  pre- 
oeding[  article.  The  present  town  stands  on  the 
acclivity  of  a  steep  hill,  rising  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  or  the  bay.  It  presents  an  im- 
posing appearance  from  the  sea,  with  which  the 
interior  by  no  means  corresponds.  The  principal 
antiquities  are  the  propy  Isea  of  the  hippodrome,  the 
rotunda,  aod  the  triumphal  arches  of  Augustus 
and  Constantine. 

THEU'DAS)  a  Jewish  Insurgent,  who  was  slain, 
while  a  bend  of  followers  that  he  had  Induced  to 
join  him  were  scattered  and  brought  to  nooght. 
This  statement  was  made  by  Gamaliel  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  held  about  aj>.  S3,  to 
consider  what  measures  should  be  taken  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Gospel  now  preached  and  re- 
commended by  the  virgin  seal  of  Peter  and  the 
apostles  (Acts  v.  29,  34,  sq.).  Josephns  (Antiq. 
XX.  5.  1)  tells  us  of  a  Theudas  who,  under  the 
procurator  Phadus  (^a.d  44),  set  ap  for  a  prophet, 
and  brought  ruin  on  himself  and  many  whom  he 
deluded,  and  attempts  have  been  made,  though  not 
yerv  successfully,  to  identify  the  Theudas  of  Ga- 
maliel with  the  insurgent  spoken  of  by  Josephns, 
who  appeared  eleven  years  later. 

These  remarks  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
ordinary  view  of  the  case.  But  the  name  Theudas 
is  an  Aramaic  form  of  the  Greek  Theodoios,  which 
is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Matthias  or 
Matthew.  It  is,  then,  of  a  Matthew  that  Luke 
speaks ;  and  in  Josephns  {Antiq,  xvii.  6.  2-4)  we 
find  a  detailed  account  of  one  Matthew,  a  distin- 
guished teacher  amons  the  Jews,  who,  in  the 
latter  days  of  Herod  the  Great,  raised  a  band  of 
his  scholars  to  effect  a  social  reform  in  the  spirit 
of  the  old  Hebrew  constitution,  by  '  destroyinff 
the  heathen  works  which  the  king  had  erected 
contrary  to  the  law  of  their  fathers.'  A  larce 
golden  eagle,  which  the  king  had  caused  to  be 
erected  over  the  great  gate  of  the  Temple,  in 
defiance  of  the  law  that  forbids  images  or  i^re- 
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tentations  of  bdy  living  creatures,  was  an  object 
of  their  special  dislike,  which,  on  hearing  a  false 
report  that  Herod  was  dead,  Matthias  and  his 
companions  proceeded  to  demolish;  when  the 
kin^s  captain,  supposing  the  undertaking  to  have 
a  higher  aim  than  was  the  fact,  came  upon  the 
riotous  reformers  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  ar- 
rested the  proceedings  of  the  multitude.  Dispers- 
in^  the  mob,  he  apprehended  forty  of  the  bolder 
spirits,  together  with  Matthias  and  his  fellow- 
leader  Judas.    Matthias  was  burnt. 

THIEF,  PENITENT,  ON  THE  CROSS 
(Luke  xxiii.  39-43).  It  has  been  assumed  that 
this  man  had  been  very  wicked;  that  he  con- 
tinued so  till  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross ;  that  he 
joined  the  other  malefactor  in  insulting  the 
Saviour ;  and  that  then,  by  a  miracle  of  grace,  he 
was  transformed  into  a  penitent  Christian.  Some 
eminent  writers,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  he 
was,  in  all  probability,  not  a  thief  who  robbed 
for  profit,  but  one  of  the  insurgents  who  had  taken 
up  arms  on  a  principle  of  resistance  to  the  Roman 
oppression,  and  to  what  they  thought  an  unlaw- 
ful burden,  the  tribute-money.  They  are  of  opi- 
nion, also,  that  it  is  far  from  certain  that  either  his 
faith  or  repentance  was  the  fruit  of  this  particular 
season.  He  must  have  known  something  of  the 
Saviour,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  said  'he 
hath  done  nothing  amiss.'  He  was  convinced  of 
our  Lord's  Messiahship:  'Lord,  remember  me 
when  thou  oomest  into  thy  kingdom.'  Koecher 
tells  us  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  tradition  that 
the  thief  was  not  converted  at  the  cross,  but 
was  previously  imtfued  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel. 

THIGH,  the  part  of  the  body  from  the  legs  to 
the  trunk,  of  men,  quadrupeds,  &c.  Putting  the 
hand  under  the  thigh  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  custom,  upon  occasion  of  taking  an  oath 
to  any  one.  Abraham  required  this  of  the  oldest 
servant  of  his  house,  when  he  made  him  swear 
that  he  would  not  take  a  wife  for  Isaac  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  xxiv«  2-9). 
Jacob  required  it  of  his  son  Joseph,  when  he 
bound  him  l^  oath  not  to  bury  him  in  Eigypt, 
but  with  his  uithers  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (xlvii. 
29-31).  The  origin,  form,  and  import  of  this 
ceremony  in  taking  an  oath,  are  very  doubtful. 
Smiting  on  the  thigh  denotes  penitence  (Jer.  xxxi. 
19),  grief,  and  mourning  (Ezek.  xxL  12). 

THISTLE.    rTHOHNS.] 

THOMAS.  The  word  is  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  Didjfnua,  twin. 

The  Apostle  Thomas  (Matt.  x.  3 ;  Mark  iii.  18 ; 
Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13)  has  been  considered  a 
native  of  Galilee,  like  most  of  the  other  apostles 
(John  xxi.  2) ;  but  according  to  tradition  he  was 
a  native  of  Antiochia,  and  had  a  twin-sister 
called  Lysia. 

In  the  character  of  Thomas  was  combined 
great  readiness  to  act  upon  his  convictions,  to  be 
faithful  to  his  faith  even  unto  death,  so  ^t  he 
even  exhorted  his  fellow-disciples,  on  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  *  Let  us  also  go»  that  we 
may  die  with  him'  (John  xi.  16),  together  with 
that  careful  examination  of  evidence  which  will 
be  found  in  all  persons  who  are  resolved  really  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  their  faith.  Wholbever  is 
minded,  like  most  religionists  who  comphiin  of 
the  scepticism  of  Thomas,  to  follow  in  the  com- 
mon transactions  of  life  the  dictates  of  vulgar 
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prudence^  may  easily  abstain  from  potting  lib 
hands  into  the  marks  of  the  nails  and  into  the 
side  of  the  Lord  (John  xx.  25);  but  whosoever  » 
ready  to  die  with  the  Lord  will  be  inclined  to 
avail  himself  of  extraordinary  evidence  for  extra- 
ordinary facts,  since  nobody  likes  to  suffer  mar-  . 
tyrdom  by  mistake.    These  remarks  are  directed 
against  Winer  and  others,  who  find  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Thomas  what  they  consider  contradictary 
traits,  viz.,   inconsiderate  faith,  and  a  turn  fin-  { 
exacting  the  most  rigorous  evidence.     We  find  ; 
that  a  resolute  and  lively  &dth  is  always  neces- 
sarily combined  with  a  sense  of  its  impoctance, 
and  with  a  desire  to  keep  its  objects  unalloyed  and 
free  from  error  and  superstition.    Christ  himself 
did  not  blame  Thonuis  for  availing   himself  of  > 
all  possible  evidence,  but  only  pronounced  those 
blessed  who  would  be  open  to  conviction  even  if  ; 
some  external  form  of  evidence  should  not  be  . 
within  their  reach. 

Thomas  preached  the  Gospel  in  Parthia  (Ori- 
geu),  and,  according  to  Jerome,  in  Persia ;  and 
was  buried  at  Edessa.    Accordmg  to  a  later  tra-  ; 
dition  Thomas  went  to  India,  and  suffifred  mar-  ! 
tyrdom  there. 

THORNS   AND   THISTLES.    There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  words  in  Scripture  which 
have  been  considertd  to  indicate  brambles,  briers*  , 
thorns,  tbisdes.      Rabbinical  writers  state  that  > 
there  are  no  less  than  twenty-two  words  in  the  , 
Bible  signifying  thorny  and  prickly  plants ;  bat 
some  of  these  are  probably  so  interpreted  only 
because  they  are  unknown,  and  noay  meielj  de- 
note insignificant  shrubs. 


SIS.  [ZISTfhas  Spina  ChzigtL] 


The  cut  given  above  represents  the  Ziznkns 
Spina  Christie  of  which  Hasselonist  says,  *  In  all 
probability  this  is  the  tree  winch  afforded  die 
crown  of  thorns  put  upon  the  head  of  Christ  It 
is  very  conunon  in  the  East    This  plant  is  very 
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fit  for  the  fmnjose,  for  it  has  many  Bmall  and 
sharp  spines,  which  are  well  adapted  to  give  pain : 
the  crown  mi^ht  easily  be  made  of  these  soft, 
ronnd,  and  pliant  branches;  and  what  in  my 
opinion  seems  to  be  the  greater  proof  is,  that  the 
leaves  very  much  resemble  those  of  ivy,  as  they 
are  of  a  very  deep  glossv  green.  Perhaps  the 
enemies  of  Christ  would  have  a  plant  somewhat 
resembling  that  with  which  emperors  and  gene- 
rals were  crowned,  that  there  might  be  a  calumny 
even  in  the  punishment.' 
THRESHING.  [Ageiculture.] 
THRONE,  the  ornamented  seat  on  which 
royal  personages  gave  audience  on  state  occasions 
among  the  Hebrews  (I  Kin^  ii.  19;  xxii.  10: 
comp.  Esth.  y.  1).  It  was  oriffiiially  a  decorated 
arm-chair,  higher  than  an  ordinary  seat,  so  as  to 
require  a  foot-stool  to  support  the  feet.  Some- 
times the  throne  was  plamd  on  a  platform  a»* 
cended  b^  steps  (fea.  vi.  I).  Solomon  made  a 
throne  of  ivory  overlaid  with  gold,  which  had  six 
steps,  with  six  lions  on  each  side  (\  Kings  x.  18). 
Archelaus  addressed  the  multitaae  from  *  an  ele- 
vated seat  and  a  throne  of  gold.'  A  throne  be- 
came the  emblem  of  regal  power  (Gen.  xli.  40); 
whence  the  phrases,  *to  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom'  (Dent  xvii.  18),  that  is,  to  rule  as  a 
monarch ;  and  *  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  a  person ' 
(1  Kings  i.  13;  2  Kings  x.  30),  which  signifies, 
to  be  his  soceessor. 
THUM'MIM.  [UeimandThitxmim.] 
TUYATFRA,  a  city  on  the  northern  border  of 
Lydia,  abont  twenty-seven  miles  from  Sardis,  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  seven  Apocalyptic  churches 
(Rev.  L 11 ;  ii.  18).  Its  modern  name  is  Ak-hissar, 
or  the  whii$  eoitU.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was 
known  in  earlier  times  by  the  names  Pelopia 
and  Enhippa  {Hist,  Nat.  t.  29).  Strabo  asserts 
that  it  was  a  Macedonian  colony  (xiii.  p.  928). 
The  Roman  road  from  Pergamus  to  Sardis  passed 
through  it  It  was  noted  for  the  art  of  dyemg,  as 
appears  from  Acts  xvi.  14.  It  still  maintains  its 
reputation  for  this  manufacture,  and  large  quan- 
tiues  of  scarlet  cloth  are  sent  weekly  to  Smyrna. 
The  town  consists  of  about  two  thobs^nd  houses, 
for  which  taxes  are  paid  to  the  government,  be- 
sides two  or  three  hundred  smal)  hats;  of  the 
former  300  are  inhabited  by  Greeks,  30  by  Ar- 
menians, and  the  rest  by  Turks.  The  common 
language  of  all  classes  is  the  Turkish ;  but  in 
writing  it,  the  Greeks  use  the  Greek,  and  the  Ar* 
menians  the  Armenian  characters.  There  are 
nine  mosques  and  one  Greek  church. 

THYINE  WOOD  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
articles  of  merchandise  which  would  cease  to  be 
purchased  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Babylon 
TRev.  xviii.  12).  This  wood  was  in  considerable 
demand  by  the  Romans,  being  much  employed 
by  them  in  the  ornamental  wood-work  of  their 
villas,  and  also  for  tables,  bowls,  and  vessels  of 
different  kinds.  It  is  noticed  by  most  ancient 
authors,  from  the  time  of  Theophrastus.  It  was 
the  citron-wood  of  the  Romans,  and  was  pro- 
duced only  in  Africa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Atlas,  and  in  Granada.  It  grew  to  a 
great  sixe.  .  • 

This  cedar  or  dtron-wood  was  most  likely  pro- 
duced by  CaUUria  quadrivaluiSf  the  Thtfja  arti- 
euiata  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  a  native  of  Mount 
Atlas,  and  of  other  tmcultivated  hills  on  the  coast 
of  Africa. 
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S17.    TblUtriiqaadrivilTls.] 

TIBERIAS  is  a  small  town  situated  about  the 
middle  of  the  western  bank  of  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth;  according  to  Joliffe,  about  twenty 
Elnglish  miles  from  Nazareth  and  ninety  from 
Jerusalem.  Tiberias  was  chiefly  built  by  the 
tetrarch  Herodes  Antipas,  and  called  by  him 
after  the  emperor  Tibenos. 

From  the  time  of  Herodes  Antipas  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Herodes  Agrippa  II., 
Tiberias  was  the  principal  city  of  the  province. 
It  was  one  of  the  four  cities  which  Nero  added 
to  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa.  Sepphoris  and 
Tiberias  were  the  largest  cities  of  Galilee.  In 
the  last  Jewish  war  the  fortifications  of  Tiberias 
were  an  important  military  station. 

According  to  Josephus,  the  inhabitants  of  Ti- 
berias derived  their  maintenance  chiefly  fh>m 
the  navigation  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and 
from  its  fisheries.  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem Tiberias  was  celebrated  during  several 
centuries  for  its  famous  Rabbinical  academy. 

Not  &r  from  Tiberias,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Emmaus,  were  warm 
mineral  springs,  whose  celebrated  baths  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Tiberias 
itsel£  These  springs  contain  sulphur,  salt,  and 
iron ;  and  were  employed  for  medicinal  purposes. 

According  to  Jolifiie  {Dravd*,  pp.  48,  49,  sq.), 
the  modem  Tabaria  has  about  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  a  considerable  part  of  whom  are 
Jews. 

TIBEHIUS,  the  third  Emperor  of  Rome.  He 
is  mentioned  by  name  only  by  St.  Luke,  who 
fixes  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ministry  of  John  Uie  Baptist,  and  of 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  1).  The  other  passages  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  under  the  title  of  Cscsar, 
offer  no  points  of  personal  allusion,  and  refer  to 
him  simply  as  the  emperor  (Matt.  xxii.  17,  sq. ; 
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If&rk  X1L 14,  sq. :  Lioke  zx.  22,  sq. ;  xxiiL  2,  sq. ; 
John  xix.  12,  sq.). 

TIB'NI  {building  of  God),  one  of  those  fkctioiu 
men  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  troubles 
which  followed  the  violent  death  of  Etah.  He 
dispated  the  throne  of  Israel  with  Omri,  and  the 
civil  war  which  was  thus  kindled  between  the 
two  factions  lasted  for  about  three  years  with 
varying  saocess,  till  the  death  of  Tibni  left  his 
adversary  master  of  the  crown,  b.c.  929  (1  Kings 
xvi.  21-23). 

TFDAL  (veneratum),  one  of  the  allies  who 
with  Chedoriaomer  invaded  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  1).  Tidal  bears 
the  somewhat  singular  title  of  '  king  of  nations ' 
or  'Gentiles'  (^oytm).  We  cannot  tell  who 
these  Goyim  were  over  whom  Tidal  ruled ;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  he  was  a  chief  of  several 
confederated  tribes,  whose  military  force  he  con- 
tributed to  the  expedition  of  Chedoriaomer. 

TIG'LATH-PILE'SER,  the  Assyrian  king 
who  subjected  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  b.o.  747 
[Asstria;  IseablI. 

TIGUIS,  one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise, 
twice  mentioned  in  Scripture  under  the  name  of 
HiDDEKEL  (Gen.  ii.  14;  Dan.  x.  4),  which  sig- 
nifies *  the  rapid  Tigris.' 

The  Tigris  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  sources  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  pursues  nearly  a  regular  course 
south-east  till  its  junction  with  that  river  at 
Korna,  fifty  miles  above  Basrah  (Bassorah).  The 
Tigris  is  navigable  for  boats  of  twenty  or  thirty 
tons'  burden  as  finr  as  the  mouth  of  the  Odorneh, 
bat  no  further ;  and  the  oommerce  of  Mosul  is 
consequently  earned  on  by  rafts  supported  on  in- 
flated sheep  or  goats' skins.  The  Tigris,  between 
Bagdad  and  Komai  is,  on  an  average,  about  two 
hundred  yards  wide ;  at  Mosul  its  breadth  does 
not  exceed  three  hundred  feet  The  banks  are 
steep,  and  overgrown  for  the  most  part  with 
brushwood,  the  resort  of  lions  and  other  wild 
animals.  The  middle  part  of  the  rivei^s  course, 
f^om  Mosul  to  Korua,  once  the  seat  cf  high 
culture  and  the  residence  of  mighty  kings,  is 
now  desolate,  covered  with  the  relics  of  ancient 
greatness  ii.  the  shape  of  fortresses,  mounds,  and 
dams,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  defence 
and  irrigation  of  the  country.  At  the  ruins  of 
Nimrod,  eight  leagues  below  Mosul,  is  a  stone 
dam  quite  across  the  river,  which,  when  the 
stream  is  low,  stands  considerably  above  the 
surface,  and  forms  a  small  cataract;  bat  when 
the  stream  is  swollen,  no  part  of  it  is  virible,  the 
water  rushing  over  it  like  a  rapid,  and  boiling 
up  with  great  impetuosity.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
skill  and  labour,  ahd  now  venerable  for  its  anti- 
quity. At  some  short  distance  below  there  is 
another  Zikr  (dyke),  but  not  so  high,  and  more 
ruined  than  the  former.  The  river  rises  twice 
in  the  year:  the  first  and  great  rise  is  in  Aprils 
and  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia ;  the  other  is  in  November, 
and  is  produced  by  the  periodical  rains. 

TIMBRELS.    [Musical  Initkdmbntb.] 

TIM'NA  (rtstrainf)^  a  concubine  of  Eliphas, 
the  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12-22 ;  1  Chron. 
i.  36)  From  her  the  name  passed  over  to  an 
Edomitish  tribe  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40 ;  1  Chron.  i.  51). 

TiM'NAH  or  TIMNATH,  an  ancient  city  of 
the  Canaanttes  (Gen.  zxxviii.  12),  first  assigned 
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to  fhe  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  zv.  10-57\  ftud 
afterwards  to  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43) ;  bat  it  louf 
remained  in   the  possession  of  tiie   Philisttnes 
(Judg.  xiv.    1;    2    Chron.    xxviii.    18;    eomp. 
Joseph.  Antiq,  v.  8.  5).    It  is  chiefly  notrd  a» 
the  abode  of  Samson's  bride,  and  the  place  vlMfr 
he  held  his  marriage  ft«st.    It  is  probably  repre- 
sented by  a  deserted  site  now  called  Tibneh. 
which  is  about  one  hour's  journey  sontli-west  j 
of  Zerah,  the  residence   of  Samson.     Anotker  j 
Timuah  lay  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  | 
XXV.  57;  Gen.  xxviii.  12-14). 

TIM'NATHHK'RES.    [TinrATH-snAB.]     j 

TIM'NATHSE'RAH  (portion  of  atnmdamc^  \ 
i.e.  remaining  portion),  a  town  in  the  moontains  of  \ 
Ephraim,  which  was  assigned  to  Joshva,  and  ; 
t>ecame  the  place  of  his  residenee  asd  barial  ' 
(Josh.  xix.  50;  xxiv.  30).    fa  Judg.  ii.  9,  it  is 
called  Timnath-heres  (portion  of  tke  nm) ;  but  . 
the  former  is  probably  the  coHect  reading,  nsee 
a  possession  thus  given  to  Joshua  after  the  rest 
of  the  land  was  distributed  (Josh.  xix.  49),  wottld 
strictly  be  a  portion  remaining.    This  was  pro-  < 
bably  the  same  with  the  Timnah  of  Joscpbiw.  ' 
the  head  of  .a  toparchy  lying  between  thoae  of 
Gophna  and  Lydda ;  Which  seems  to  be  vveog- 
nised  in  a  place  called  Tibneh,  lying  north-west 
of  Gophna  on  the  Boman  road  to  Antipatris.         I 

TIMOTHY,  a   young  Christian  of  Derfae.  ! 
grandson  of  Lois,  and  son  of  Eaniee,  a  Jewess, 
by  a  Greek  father,  who  was  probably  a  praselyU'  ' 
(Acts  xvi.  1 ;  XX.  4).    He  seems  to  have  bem  | 
brought  up  with  great  eare  in  his  family,  aad  to  ' 
have  profited  well  by  the  example  of  the  *  ati-  ' 
feigned  faith'    which  dwelt    in  the    exoellent 
women  named  in  2  Tim.  i.  5;   iii.   15.     The 
testimonials  which  Paul  received  in  Lycaoaia  is  I 
favour   of  this   young   disciple,    induced    the 
apostle  to  make  him  the  companion  of  bis  jour-  t 
neys  and  labours  in  preaching  the  Gocfiel  ( Act$^  | 
xvi.  2,  3;  1  Tim.  iv.  12).    He  became  bis  mart 
faithful  and  attached  colleague;  and  is  frequeatly 
named  by  Paul  with  truly  paternal  tenderaee*  j 
and  regard.    Timothy  appears  to  htve  been  witk  t 
the  apostle  at  Rome,  and  to  have  been,  like  bim.  ' 
a  prisoner  there,  though  liberated  before  bim 
(Heb.  xiii.  23).    His  subsequent  history  is,  bow- 1 
ever,  unknown.    It  appears  from  1  'llm.  i.  8.  ' 
that  when  Paul  went  into  Macedonia  he  lefk 
Timothy  in  chai^  of  the  church  at  Epbesas»  and 
there  are  indications  that  he  was  still  at  Epbesae 
when  the  apostie  was  (as  usually  understood)  a  | 
second  time  captive  at  Rome,  and  without  hm 
of  deliverance  (I  Tim.  iii.  14).    The  tradition  k 
that  Timothy  retained  the  charge  of  the  drarrh 
at  Ephesus  till  his  death,  and  eventually  — '^     ^ 
martyrdom  in  that  city. 

TIMOTHY,  EPISTLES  TO.    The 
ticity  of  these  epistles  is  proved  by  the  testiaKuy 
of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers,  Barnabas, 
Clement  of  Rome,  Polycarp^  Ignatius,  and  many  ■ 
others ;  and  though  modern  German  critics  have  ' 
attempted   to    set   aside  this  weighty  maas  of  : 
external  evidence  by  minute  and  carping  craticai 
objections,  they  have  completely  failed.    With 
regard  to  thp  time  when  they  were  composed,  it 
is  clear  that  the  first  epistle  was  wnttea  not 
long  after  Paul  had  left  Ephcsas  for  Macedonia 
(cfa.  i.  8\  and  in  all  probahMty  aAf«r  the  de> 
parture  from  Ephesus  mvntioned  Acts  xx.  I.  | 
With  respect  to  the  second  epistie^  it  is 
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that  it  was  written  at  Rome,  and  while  Paul  was 
a  pri«oner  there  (i.  8-16  j  ii.  9;  i.  17;  iv.  21). 
Whether  this  was  during  his  first  or  second  im- 
prisonment has  been  matter  of  dispute,  and. 
thongh  not  without  difficnlties,  the  opinion  that 
this  epistle  was  written  during  his  second  im- 
prisonment seems  upon  the  whole  the  preferable. 

The  dengn  of  the  first  epistle  ia  partly  to 
instruct  Timothy  in  the  duties  of  that  office  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted,  partly  to  supply 
him  with  credentials  to  the  churches  which  he 
might  visit,  and  partly  to  furnish  through  him 
guidance  to  the  churches  themselves.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  exclusive  of  the  intro- 
duction (i.  1,  2),  and  the  conclusion  (vi.  20,  21). 
In  the  /r^^  of  these  parts  (i.  3-20)  the  apoatk 
reminds  Timothy  senerally  of  his  ftmctions,  and 
especially  of  the  duties  he  had  to  dischargo  in 
reference  to  certain  false  teachers,  who  were 
anxious  to  bring  the  believers  lender  the  yoke  of 
the  law.  In  the  eecoud  (ii.-vi.  2)  he  gives 
Timothy  particular  instructions  conceding  the 
orderly  conducting  of  divine  worship,  the  qualifi- 
cations of  bishops  and  deacons,  and  the  proper 
mode  of  behaving  himself  in  a  church.  In  the 
third  (vi.  3-19)  the  apostle  disoouraes  against 
some  vices  to  which  the  Christiana  at  E^esua 
seem  to  have  been  prone. 

The  design  of  the  second  epistle  is  partly  to 
inform  Timothy  of  the  apostle's  trying  circum- 
stances at  Rome,  and  partly  to  utter  a  last  warn- 
ing voice  against  the  errors  and  delusions  which 
were  corrupting  and  disturbing  the  chnrohes.  It 
consists  of  an  mscription  (i.  1-5);  of  a  series  of 
exhortations  to  Timothy,  to  be  faithful  in  his  zeal 
for  sound  doctrine,  patient  under  affliction  and 
persecution,  careful  to  maintain  a  deportment 
becoming  his  office,  and  diligent  in  his  endea- 
vours to  counteract  the  unhallowed  efforts  of  the 
false  teachers  (i.  6;  iv.  8);  and  a  conclusion  in 
which  Paul  requests  Timothy  to  visit  him,  and 
sends  the  salutations  of  certain  Christians  at 
Rome  to  Timothy,  and  those  of  the  apostle  him- 
self to  some  believers  in  Asia  Minor. 

TIN.  If  this  substance  be  really  intended 
by  the  Hebrew  word,  which  seems  somewhat 
doubtful,  it  is  first  mentioned  among  the  metals 
which  were  to  be  purified  by  fire  found  among 
the  prey  taken  from  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxxi. 
22).  It  is  also  named  among  the  articles  of 
commerce  which  the  Tyrians  received  from 
Tarshish  (Eaek.  xxvii.  12);  and  a  levelling  in- 
strument of  this  metal  used  by  builders  is  noticed 
in  Zech.  iv.  10.  The  Hebrew  word  also  denotes 
the  alloff  of  lead,  tin,  and  other  inferior  metals, 
combined  with  silver  in  the  ore  and  separated 
from  it  by  smelting  (Isa.  i.  25). 

TINSHEMETH  (Swah,  Lev.  xl  18;  Deut. 
xiv.  16).  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  not  the  true  meanine  of  the  word  thus 
rendered  in  our  common  version,  for  the  swan  is 
not  a  bird  which,  in  migrating  to  the  soutli, 
even  during  the  coldest  seasons,  appears  to  pro- 
ceed farther  than  France  or  Spain,  though  no 
doubt  individuals  may  be  blown  onwards  in  hard 
^les  to  the  African  shore.  In  all  probability 
the  bird  referred  to  is  the  porphyrion  or  purple 
gallinula.  The  porphjrrion  is  superior  in  bulk 
to  our  water-hen  or  gallinula,  has  a  hard  crimson 
shield  on  the  forehead,  and  fleah-coloured  legs ; 
the  head,  neck,  and  sides  are  of  a  beanUful 
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tnrouoise  bine,  the  upper  and  back  parts  of  a 
dark  but  brilliant  indigo. 

The  porphyrion  is  a  remarkable  bird,  abound- 
ing in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  feeding  itself  standing  on  one 
leg,  and  holding  its  food  in  the  claws  of  the  other. 
It  was  anciently  kept  tame  in  the  precincts  of 
pagan  temples,  and  therefore  perhaps  was  marked 
unclean,  as  most,  if  not  all,  the  sacred  animals 
of  the  heathens  were. 


318.    [The  Porphyrion.] 

TIPH'SAH,  a  large  and  opulent  city  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  doubtless 
the  same  as  the  Thapsacus  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  name  means  *  ford  ;'  and  the  town 
was,  in  fact,  situated  at  the  lowest  fording-place 
of  the  Euphrates ;  whence  it  became  the  point  of 
trading-communication  between  the  natives  east 
and  west  of  the  river.  On  this  acconntv  and  as 
commanding  the  ford,  the  possession  of  the  place 
was  deemed  of  great  importance  by  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  day.  1'his  ciroomstanee  explains 
the  contentions  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
respecting  Carchemish,  which  was  a  strong  place 
a  little  lower  down  the  river,  at  the  junction  cf 
the  Chaboras.  Solomon  obtained  possession  of 
Tiphsah  (1  Kings  iv.  24),  probably  in  connection 
with  the  series  of  operations  (of  which  the  build- 
ing or  fortification  of  Tadmor  was  one)  adopted 
by  him  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  Eastern 
trade  into  his  own  dominions  [Solomon  ;  Taih 
mor]  .  Nothing  remains  of  Tiphsa h  at  t  he  present 
day  except  the  name ;  but  the  site  is  supposed  to 
be  mark^  by  the  village  of  Ed-Deyr. 

TIRHA'KAH,  king  of  Cush  (Ethiopia  in  the 
Common  Version),  who  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
came  out  against  SennachetU>  when  he  was 
making  war  on  Jodah  (2  Kings  xix.  9;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  9).  He  is  the  Tarakos  of  Manctho,  the 
third  king  of  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  and  the 
Tearkon  of  Strabo  (xv.  687),  with  whom  the 
twenty-fifth  Ethiopic  dynasty  came  to  an  end. 
His  suocessftil  opposition  to  the  power  of  Assyria 
is  recorded  on  the  walls  of  a  Theban  temple,  for 
at  Medinet  Abu  are  the  figure  snd  the  name  of 
this  king  and  the  captives  he  took.  That  Tir- 
hakah  ruled  at  Napata,  now  Gebel  Berkel.  and 
in  the  Thebaid  at  the  same  period,  is  proved  by 
the  additions  be  made  to  the  temples  of  Thebes, 
and  by  the  monuments  he  built  in  Ethiopia. 
That  be  was  a  very  potent  monarch  is  evident 
ftom  his  defeat  of  Sennacherib,  as  well  as  from 
the  monuments  he  has  left  both  in  Egypt  ani 
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EthiipiB^  and  his  mamtenaaoe  of  the  Egjrptian 
po8S<rssioiis  in  Asia. 

TIR'SHATA,  a  title  borne  by  Zerabbabel  and 
Nehemiah  as  Persian  goTernors  of  Jadsa  (Ezra 
ii.  68;  N<Jh.  vii.  65,  70;  viil  9;  x.  2).  It 
seems  to  come  from  the  Persic  torsh,  'severe/ 
aDd,  in  that  case,  would  be  equiyalent  to  'yoor 
severity :'  comp.  •  dread  sovereign.* 

TIR'ZAH,  an  ancient  Canaanitish  city  (Josh, 
xii.  24),  pleasantly  sitoated  (Cant  vi.  4),  which 
Jeroboam  made  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 
which  retained  that  rank  till  Samaria  was  built 
by  Omri  (1  Kings  t.;  xv.  21 ;  xvL  24;  2  Kings 
XV.  4\    The  site  is  entirely  unknown. 

TISH'BITE,  the  GentUe'  name  of  Elijah- 
'  Elijah  the  Tishbite  *  (1  Kings  xvii.  I,  2 ;  xxi. 
17)— derived  from  a  town  called  Tishbi  in  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  the  name  of  which  occurs  only 
in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  i.  2. 

TIS'KI  was  the  first  month  of  the  civil,  and 
the  seventh  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  in 
which  fell  the  Festival  of  Atonement  and  that  of 
Tabernacles.  In  1  Kings  viii.  2,  it  is  termed  the 
month  of  Ethanim,  that  is,  the  month  of  stream- 
ing rivers,  whicl)  are  filled  during  this  month  by 
the  autumnal  rains.  It  corresponds  with  our 
September— ^October. 

TITHE,  &c.  (;Lev.  xxviL  80,  81,  82),  derived 
from  the  word  signifying  '  ten,'  which  also  means 
'to  be  rich;'  hence  ten  is  the  rich  number,  be- 
cause including  all  the  units  under  it  This  num- 
ber seems  significant  of  completeness  or  abundance 
in  many  passages  of  Scripture.  Jacob  said  unto 
Laban,  <  Thou  hast  changed  my  wages  thcM  ten 
I  times '  (Gen.  xxxi.  41) ;  *  Am  not  I  better  to 
thee  than  ten  sons? '  (I  Sam.  i.  8);  'These  ten 
times  have  ve  reproached  me'  (Job  xix.  8); 
'Thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds'  (Luke  xix. 
16),  &C.  This  number,  as  the  end  of  less  num- 
bers and  beginning  of  greater,  and  as  thus  sig^ 
nifying  perfection,  sufflaency,&c,  may  have  been 
selected  for  its  suitableness  to  those  Encharistie 
donations  to  religion,  &c.,  which  mankind  were 
required  to  make  probably  in  primeval  times. 
Abraham  gave  to  Melchisedec,  'a  priest  of  the 
most  hiffh  God,'  a  tenth  of  all  the  spoils  he  had 
taken  nom  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  20 ;  Heb. 
vii.  41  The  incidental  way  in  which  this  fiust  is 
stated,  seems  to  indicate  an  established  custom. 
Jacob's  vow  rGen.  xxvilL  22)  seems  simply  to 
relate  to  compliance  with  an  established  custom ; 
his  words  are,  literallv,  *  And  all  that  thou  shalt 

B*ve  me,  I  will  assuredly  tithe  it  unto  thee/  The 
osaic  law,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  others,  was  simply  a  reconstitution  of  the  pa- 
triarchal religion.g^  Thus,  the  tenth  of  military 
8|ioils  b  commanded  (Num.  xxxi.  31).  For  the 
law  concerning  tithes  generally,  see  Lev.  xxvii. 
30,  &0.,  where  they  are  first  spoken  of  as  things 
already  known.  These  tithes  consisted  of  a  tenth 
of  all  that  remained  after  pavmentof  the  first- 
fruite  of  seeds  and  fruits,  and  of  calves,  lambs, 
and  kids.  This  was  called  the  first  tithe,  and 
belonged  to  God  as  the  sovereign  and  proprietor 
of  the  soil  (Lev.  xxvii.  30-32 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi, 
>,  6).  The  proceeds  of  this  rent,  God,  as  king, 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  and  remunera- 
tion of  his  servants  the  Levites,  to  be  paid  to 
them  in  their  several  cities  (Num.  xviii.  21-24). 
A  person  might  redeem  or  commute  in  money 
his  tithes  of  seeds  and  fruits,  by  adding  the  value 
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of  a  fifth  part  to  them  (Lev.  xxvii.  31).     Oot  of  . 
this  tithe  the  Levites  paid  a  tenth  to  the  priests,  i 
called  the  dthe  of  tithes,  or  tithe  of  hoi  j  things  , 
(Num.  xviii.  26-28) ;  and  another  ttthe  of  the  { 
produce  of  the  fields  belonging  to  their  cities 
(ver.  29).    The  first  tithe  being  paid,  the  propria  | 
etor  had  to  set  apart  out  of  the  remainder  a  se    | 
cond  tithe,  to  be  expended  by  him  in  the  ooons  ■ 
of  the  tabernacle,  in  entertaining  the  Levites  and 
his  own  fkmily,  &c.  (Deut  xii.  18).  If  the  trooble  j 
and  expense  of  transporting  this  second   tithe  ,  i 
in  kind  to  the  tHbernacle  were  too  great,  he  migbt ' 
turn  it  into  money,  but  this  he  must  take  in  per^  ' 
son,  and  expend  there  for  the  appointed  porpoae 
(ver.  24-28).    It  seems  that  the  people  were  left  , 
to  their  own  consciences  in  regard  to    the  Just  | 
payment  of  their  tithes,  subject,  however,  to  th^  ' 
solemn  declaration  *  before  the  Lord,'  which  th^ 
were  required  to  make  concerning  it  every  third 
year  (Deut  xxvi.  12-16).    Possiblv  the  Levites  j 
were  not  prohibited  from  taking  due  care   that ' 
they  received  their  rights,  inasmuch  as  in  later 
timesi  at  least,  they  paid  their  own  tithes  to  the  , 
priests  under  sacerdotal  su^rvisicm  (Neh.  x.  S8  .  j 
Uprni  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  I 
payments   required   by  Moses    of  the    Jewish  I 
people  were  exceedingly  moderate,  and  were  no  ' 
doubt  easily  borne  till  they  chose  to  incur  the 
additional  expenses  of  a  re|pil  establishmenL^  It  .' 
pleased  God,  while  sustaining  the  relation   to 
them  of  sovereign  and  proprietor  of  the  land,  to 
require  the  same  quit-rent  of  one-tenth  which 
was  usually  paid  to  the  kings  in  other  Dauoos 
(I  Sam.  viii.  14,  15,  17;   comp.  I  Mace  ii.  3Sl    I 
Aristotie  speaks  of  it  as  *  an  ancient   law'  at 
Babylon.     In  Egypt  one-fifth  was  paid,  to  the   ' 
king,  which  was  more  than  the  first-fruits  and   j 
first  and  second  tithes  put  together.    This  quit- 
rent  God  appointed  to  be  jpaid  to  the  Levites  for  ! 
their  subsistence,  since  then*  festive  share  in  the 
second  tithes  can  hardly  be  accounted  part  of  their 
income.    They  had,  as  a  tribe  of  Israel,  an  origi-    I 
nal  right  to  one-twelfih  of  the  land,  for  which 
they  received   no  other  compensation  than  the  J 
tithes,  subject  to  the  sacerdotal  decimation,  their   , 
houses,  and  glebes.    In  return  for  these,  they 
consecrated  their  time  and  talents  to  the  aerviee 
of  the  public  [Levites].    The  payment  of  tithes, 
&c.,  was  re-established  at  the  restoration  of  re- 
ligion by  Hesekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi  .\  6,  12),  and 
upon  the  return  from  the  captivity  by  Nehemiah 
(x.  37 ;  xii  44;  xiii.  5).    The  prophet  MaUehi 
reproves  the  people  for  their  detention  of  the 
tithes,  Ac,  for  which  they  had  brought  a  divine 
chastisement  by  fiunine  upon   themselves,  and 
promises  a  restoration  of  plenty  upon  their  amend- ; 
ment  (iil  8-12  ;   comp.  lil  9;  Ecclus.  xxxv.  9).  , 
In  our  Saviour's  time  the  Pharisees  scrojMiIoosly  , 
paid  their  tithes,  but  neglected  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law.    His  comment  on  their  condact  J 
conveys  no  censure  on  their  punctiliousness  on  | 
this  point,  but  on  their  neglect  of  more  important , 
duties :  *  These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  ] 
leave  the  other  undone'  (Matt.xxiil  23;  Lokf  J 
xviii.  12).  *  I 

TI'TUS,  a  Christian  teacher,  and  oompankn  ,' 
and  fellow-labourer  of  St  Paul.      He  was  o  I 
Greek  origin,  but  was  converted  by  the  apostie, ' 
who  therefore  calls  him  his  own  son  in  the  iiiicb 
(Gal.  ii.  3 ;  Tit  i.  4).     He  was  one  of  the  per 
sons  sent  by  the  church  of  Antioch  to  Jemaalen 
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to  coDsalt  the  apostles,  and  it  was  not  judged  ne- 1 
ccssary  that  he  should  receive  circQmcisioa  (Acts  I 
XT.  2 ;  Gal.  ii.  1).  After  a  time  we  find  him  ia 
company  with  Paul  at  Ephesus,  whence  he  was 
sent  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  xii.  18),  where  he  was 
well  received,  discharged  with  discretion  the  task 
confided  to  him,  and  declined  to  soffer  the  church 
to  defray  his  expenses  (2  Cor.  viii.  13,  sq. ;  xii. 
18).  He  then  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  and  at 
Philippi  rejoined  his  master,  who  had  vainly  been 
oxpectmg  him  at  Troas  (2  Cor.  vii.  6 ;  ii.  12, 13). 
He  was  then  employed  by  Paul  in  preparing  the 
collection  for  the  poor  saints  in  Jodsea,  and,  as 
an  incident  of  this  mission,  became  the  bearer  of 
the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  viii. 
16,  17,  23).  On  a  subsequent  journey,  Titus  was 
left  by  the  apostle  in  Crete,  to  esublish  and  re- 
gulate the  churches  in  that  island  (Tit  i.  5),  and 
be  was  still  there  when  he  received  the  epistle 
from  St.  Paul  which  bears  his  name  (Titiii.  12). 
He  is  therein  desired  to  join  the  apostle  at  Nico- 
polis;  and  it  is  presupied  that  he  did  so,  and 
afterwards  accompanied  him  in  his  last  journey 
to  Rome,  whence  he  was  sent  into  Dalmatia  (2 
Tim.  iv.  10).  Tradition  states  that  Titus  eventu- 
ally returned  to  Crete,  and  died  there  at  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

TITUS,  EPISTLE  TO.  The  genuineness  of 
this  Epistle  is  attested  by  a  large  body  of  evidence, 
and  seems  never  to  have  been  questioned,  except 
by  the  heretic  Marcion,  and  that  upon  the  most 
^ivolous  grounds,  until,  in  recent  times,  it  was 
attacked  by  Eichhom  and  De  Wette.  But  their 
objections  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  upon  any  examination  of  them 
here. 

It  has  been  supposed,  on  apparently  good 
grounds,  that  the  apostle  wrote  this  epistle  at 
Ephesus  shortly  alter  he  had  visited  Crete  (ch.  i. 
5),  and  when  he  was  about  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Nicopolis  (iii.  12).  From  toe  close  resem- 
blance between  this  epistle  and  the  first  epistle  to 
Timothy,  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude  that 
both  must  have  been  written  while  the  same  lead- 
ing ideas  and  forms  of  expression  were  occupying 
the  apostle's  mind. 

The  task  which  Paul  had  committed  to  Titus, 
when  he  left  him  in  Crete,  was  one  of  no  small 
difficulty.  The  character  of  the  people  was  un- 
steady, insincere,  and  quarrelsome;  they  were 
Siven  to  greediness,  licentiousness,  falsehood,  and 
runkenness,  in  no  ordinary  degree;  and  the 
Jews  who  had  settled  among  them  appear  to  have 
even  gone  beyond  the  natives  in  immorality. 
Among  such  a  people  it  was  no  easy  office  which 
Titus  had  to  sustain  when  commissioned  to  carry 
forward  the  work  Paul  had  begun,  and  to  set  in 
order  the  afiairs  of  the  churches  which  had  arisen 
there,  especially  as  heretical  teachers  had-already 
crept  in  amone  them.  Hence  Paul  addressed  to 
him  this  Epistle,  the  main  design  of  which  is  to 
direct  him  how  to  discharge  with  success  the 
duties  to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  For  this 
purpose  the  apostle  dilates  upon  the  qualifications 
of  elders,  and  points  out  the  vices  from  which 
such  should  be  free  (ch.  L). 

He  then  describes  the  virtues  most  becoming 
in  aged  persons,  in  the  female  sex,  in  the  young, 
in  servants,  and  in  Christians  generally  (ch.  iL\ 
From  this  he  proceeds  to  enjoin  obedience  to  civil 
rulen,  moderatioD,  gentlenesi,  and  the  avoidance 
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of  all  idle  and  unprofitable  speculations  (iii.  1-1 1). 
He  then  invites  Titus  to  jom  hijn  at  Nicopolis, 
commends  to  him  certain  brethren  who  were 
about  to  visit  Crete,  and  concludes  with  the  apos- 
tolic benediction  (ver.  12-15). 

TOB,  a  region  or  district  beyond  the  Jordan, 
into  which  Jephthah  withdrew  when  expelled 
fVom  Gilead  (Judg.  xi.  5).  As  the  name  occurs 
nowhere  else,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty  its  position. 

TOBl'AH,  a  base  Samaritan,  who,  having  raised 
himself  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  be  a  trusted 
favourite  of  Sanballat,  did  his  utmost  to  gratify 
his  master  by  resisting  the  proceedings  of  Nehe- 
miah  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  His 
dishonest  practices  and  threats  proved  alike  un- 
suecesefhl ;  but  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
Nehemiah,  Tobiah  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of 
his  relative  Eliashib,  the  priest,  in  getting  him- 
self comfortabl;^  and  splenaidly  established  in  *a 
ffreat  chamber  in  the  house  of  God*  (ch.  xiii.  4). 
But  his  glory  was  6hor^lived.  Nehemiah  re- 
turned, and  caused  him  and  his  household-stuff  to 
be  ignominiously  cast  out  of  the  temple.  This  is 
the  last  that  we  know  of  this  member  of  that  vile  | 
class  who  are  ready  and  unscrupulous  tools  in  the  ! 
hands  of  their  superiors  for  any  dishonourable ' 
undertaking. 

TO'BIT,  BOOK  OP  [Afocrtfha],  one  of  the 
deuteru-canonical  books,  containing  the  private 
history  of  a  venerable  and  pious  old  man  of  this 
name,  who  was  carried  captive  into  Assyria  by 
Shalmaneser. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  respecting 
either  the  author  or  the  age  of  the  book.  Professor 
Stewart  ascribes  it  to  an  early  period  of  the  exile. 
All  ancient  writers  looked  upon  the  narrative  as 
historical  and  authentic.  But  the  question  has 
been  raised  in  modem  times,  whether  the  book  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  true  history  or  a  moral  fiction. 
Luther  was  the  first  who  adopted  the  latter  view; 
others  have  maintained  t^t  the  book  is  partly 
historical,  partly  mythical.  Gutmann,  a  modem 
Jewish  Rabbi,  adopts  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  fic- 
tion founded  on  facts. 

Its  authority  in  the  early  Christian  church  is 
beyond  question. 

TOGAR'MAH  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  Ar- 
menia. The  Armenians  consider  themselves  to 
be  descended  from  Gomer,  through  Torgom,  and 
therefore  they  call  themselves  the  house  tf  Torgom. 
The  sons  of  Gomer  were  Ashkenaz,  Ripfaath,  and 
Togarmah  (Gen.  x.  3 ;  1  Chron.  i.  6). 

Armenia  was,  according  to  Strabo,  distinguished 
by  the  production  of  good  horses.  This  account 
harmonizes  with  the  statement  that  the  house  of 
Toffarmah  traded  in  the  fairs  ef  T)'re  in  horses, 
and  horsemen,  and  mules  (Ezek.  xxvii.  14).  The 
situation  of  Togarmah  was  north  of  Palestine : 
'  Gomer  and  allhis  bands ;  the  house  of  Togar- 
mah of  the  north  quarters'  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  6). 

TOMB.    [BcBiAu] 

TONGUE  is  used,  1.  literally,  for  the  human 
tongue.  *  Every  one  that  lappeth  the  water  with 
his  tongue,  as  a  dog  lappeth'  (Judg.  vii.  5). 
Various  explanations  have  been  offered,  why 
Gideon's  three  hundred  followers  should  have 
been  selected  because  they  lapped  water  out  of 
their  hands,  standing  or  perhaps  moving  onward, 
while  they  who  stayed  and '  bowed  down  to  drink ' 
were  rejected.    Josephns  saya,  that  the  former 
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thereby  showed  their  tunoroaaoaM  and  ftar  of 
being  OTertaken  by  the  enemy,  and  that  thew 
poor-eptriied  men  were  chosen  on  parpote  to  il- 
lustrate the  power  of  God  in  the  victory  {Aiiiiq, 
T.  6.  3.)  2.  It  is  per§on{fied.  *  Unto  me  evety 
tongue  shall  swear/  that  is»  erery  man  (Isa.  xiv. 
23;  oomp.  Rom.  ziv.  11;  Phil.  ii.  11;  Isa.  liy. 
17jL  3.  It  is  used  by  mHonjfmg  for  speech  gene- 
rally. '  Let  us  not  love  in  toogne  only '  (1  John 
iii.  18).  4.  For  a  particular  hnawigt  or  dialect, 
spoken  by  any  particular  people.  '  Every  one 
after  his  ton^'  (Gen.  z.  5,  20»  31).  9.  For  the 
f>€opl€  speaking  a  language  (Isa.  IxvL  18 ;  Dan. 
ui.4>7,ac;  Itev.T.9).  6.  Itisused^affoliM/y 
for  anything  lesembling  a  tongue  in  shape.  Thus, 
'  a  wedge  of  sold,'  literally  a  *  tongue '  (Joah. 
vii.  21,  24).    The  miraculoas  gifi  ^tvngmu^  as 

j  well  as  its  corresponding  gift  of  interpretation, 
has  been  the  subject  or  two  opinions.  It  was 
promised  by  Christ  to  believers  (Mark  zvi.  17) ; 
ami  fliJfiUed  at  Pentecost  (Acts  u.  4, 11).  In 
1  Cor.  ziv.  2,  39,  we  have  '  to  pray  in  a  tongue' 
(ver.  14),  <  to  speak  words  in  a  tongue '  (ver.  19). 
The  obvious  explanation  of  most  of  these  pas- 
sages is,  to  speak  in  oTAer  livimy  lamgmaget^  the 
Mpernatnral  acquisition  of  which  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  a  means  of  dif- 
fusing it  Some  verses  however  in  1  Cor.  ziv. 
have  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  a  tirange,  ecstatic, 
inspired,  unearthly  language ;  but  these  all  admit 
•f  a  different  solution.  In  ver.  2,  *he  who 
speaketh  in  a  tongue '  evidently  meana,  he  who 
spt-aks  some  foreign  living  language;  the  sup- 
plied word  '  unknown '  in  the  Auth.  Vera,  is 
needless,  and  misleads  the  English  reader.  It  b 
fui-ther  said  that  *  he  edifieth  himself  (which,  as 
liacknigbt  justly  pleads,  required  that  he  should 
understand  himself),  and  edifieth  the  church  also 
if  an  interpreter  were  present  (ver.  28).  The 
key  to  the  difl&culties  of  this  subject  is  the  sup- 
posed absence  of  an  inspired  interpreter  (ver.  28X 
in  which  case  the  gift^onld  not  be  profitabk  to 
the  hearers.  The  gift  of  tongues  was  to  eeaoe  (I 
Cor.  ziii.  8). 

TONGUES,  CONFUSION  OP.  The  part  of 
the  primeval  history  which  relates  this  fact,  so  re- 
markable and  influential  upon  the  subsequent  for- 
tunes of  mankind,  is  contained  in  Gen.  zi.  1-10. 
This  narrative,  which  is  given  in  the  stvle  best 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  mankind  in  the 
infantile  state  of  our  race,  may,  we  conceive^  be 
resolved  into  a  statement  to  this  effect : — 

I  An  orderly  and  peaoefhl  distribution  and  mi- 
gration of  the  fomilies  descended  from  Noah  had 
been  directed  by  divine  authority,  and  carried 
into  general  effect.  But  there  was  a  part  of  man- 
kind who  would  not  conform  themselves  to  this 
wise  and  benevolent  arrangement  This  rebel- 
lious party,  having  discovered  a  region  to  their 
taste,  determined  to  remain  in  it  They  proceeded 
to  erect  a  loUj  edifice,  which  was  to  be  a  tigaal 
house,  a  rallying  point,  and  probably  to  erect 
around  it  groups  of  habitations,  not  mere  teats, 
bat  houses  with  brick  walls,  so  that  the  adven- 
turers bad  both  a  city  and  a  tower.  This  was  an 
act  of  rebellion  against  the  divine  government 
The  onsaisoient  and  righteous  God  therefore  froa- 
trated  it,  bv  inflicting  upon  them  a  remarkable 
affection  of  the  organs  of  speech,  which  produoed 
discord  and  separation. 
IL  The  date  of  this  event  we  cannot  satisfoe* 
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torilT  plMe  m  eariy  as  at  100  y«iii  after  flu 
flood,  as  it  ia  ia  the  coamonly  Teceivcd  chroao-  . 
logy.    Every  view  that  we  can  teke  of  the  pre-  | 
vioaa  history  inclines  us  to  one  of  the  Isr^er  ' 
systems,  that  of  the  Septaagint  which  gives  MO 
years,  or  that  of  Josephos,  adopted  with  a  litde 
ensendation  by  Dr.  Hales,  which  gives  €60  yesn;  ' 
and  thus  we  have  at  least  fivo  oentaries  for  the 
intervening  period. 

III.  Upon  the  onestion.  Whether  all  of  bsb- 
ktnd  were  engaoed  in  this  act  of  concerted  dis- 
obedienoe,  or  only  a  part?  we  confoss  ounelTes 
unable  to  adduce  irrenacable  evidence  on  eitber 
side,  but  we  think  that  there  is  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  aignment  on  the  part  of  the  Istter 
supposition. 

IV.  Admitting^  however,  our  inability  to  d^ 
termine,  with  absolute  certainty,  on  which  nde  of 
this  alternative  the  truth  lies,  nodiffinvncesecnM 
to  the  subject  of  this  article.  What  were  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  case  ?  In  what  did  the  CoofBRco 
of  Tongues  aetualig  coiuittf  For  the  snsver  t 
considerable  variety  of  opinions  has  been  pro- 
mulgated. 

But  the  hvpotbesta  of  a  change  in  the  proDSih 
elation,  leading  to  diveisified  results,  some  of 
which  might  be  of  permanent  influence,  sppcus 
to  us  to  have  the  most  of  probability  and  reaaa 
on  its  side. 

TOPAZ,apreoiosMstoae;  one  of  those  vhieh 
were  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priert  (Eiod. 
zzviii.  17).  and  the  origin  of  which  is  rcfemi 
to  Cosh  (Job  zzviii.  19).  It  has  bsen  ideotified 
with  the  gem  to  which  the  modems  faste  ap- 


plied that  name.  This  ia  a  pradons  stones  hav- 
ing a  strong  glass  lustre.  Its  prevailiog  coicsr 
is  wine-yellow  of  every  degree  of  shade.  1^  , 
dark  shade  of  this  colour  passes  over  into  am- 
tion  red,  and  sometimes,  although  rsrely,  isto 
lilac;  the  pale  shade  of  the  wine-yelk>v  peases 
into  finy'iah ;  and  fhmi  yellowiih-white  into 
greenish-white  and  pale  green,  tinoal  sod  cela- 
don-men.  It  may  tiws  be  difllealt  to  detemiiiie 
whettier  the  stone  ia  qoeation  was  the  yellov 
lopas;  but  that  it  was  a  topaz  there  islitdens- 
son  to  doubt 

It  is  clear  that  the  stone  was  higUy  prised  bj 
the  Hebrews.  Job  declares  that  wisdooi  y» 
more  precious  than  the  topaz  of  Cosh  (j^ 
zzviii.  19);  and  as  the  name  Cash  indadei 
Southern  Arabia  and  the  Arabian  Galf,  the  n- 
timation  coincides  with  tiie  statement  of  Phoy 
and  others,  that  the  topases  known  to  them  ctoe 
from  the  Topaz  Island  in  the  Bed  Sea,  whesn 
they  was  probably  brought  by  the  FhcBoiciitt- 
In  Esek.  zzviii.  IS,  the  tons  is  named  aoMDg  the 
precious  stones  with  which  the  king  of  Tjn  was 
decked. 

TO'PHET,a  place  very  near  to  Jemsslem,  os 
the  south-east,  in  the  valley  of  the  ehildreooT 
Hinnom,  where  the  ancient  Canaaaites,  sud  sflM" 
wards  the  apostate  Israelites,  made  their  chiU^ 
to  pass  through  the  fire  toMokxsk  (oomp.  n> 
cvi  38 ;  Jer.  vii.  31).  After  the  return  ^cm  t» 
captivity,  the  Jews  resumed  the  sacient  aaffl* 
for  the  whole  valley,  via.,  the  valley  of  Hiimo»; 
and  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  disgrace  « J***' 
try,  they  made  it  the  oommoa  recepisele  oftw 
filth,  3(0.  of  the  city,  ia  which « ires'  weie  <«■«: 
aaW/y  kept  burning,  to  coasaaM  the  csrcsaieaw 
snimali,  ezeeated  orimiaals,  &ft»  the 
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gamed  portknit  of  which,  as  wdl  m  theeff^eonr- 
ingt  in  general,  became  the  nidua  of  iniiecti, 
whose  Urrtty  or  '  worms,'  revelled  in  the  oorra|»- 
fion.  These  circamstaDces  furnished  the  moat 
apt  representation  to  the  Jewish  mind  of  future 
punishment 

TOWNS.  We  use  the  terra  in  its  general  aig^ 
nification,  so  as  to  embrace  any  asaemblage  of  in- 
habited human  dwellings  of  larger  sixe  than  a 
hamlet  or  a  Tillage. 

■  The  formation  of  towns  was  obviously  a  work 
of  time,  and  they  were,  no  doubt,  originally  built 
around  a  stronghold  or  fort,  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants looked  for  protection  against  the  incarsions 
of  enemies.  In  the  time  of  the  Patriarcha  we 
find  towns  existing  in  Palestine  which  were  ori- 
ginally sunroundeSl  with  fortifications,  so  as  to 
make  them  *  fenced  cities.'  In  these  dwelt  the 
agricultural  population,  who  by  means  of  these 
places  of  strength  defended  themselves  and  their 
properQr  from  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  neighbour- 
ing desert,  who  then,  as  they  do  now,  lived  bv 
plunder.  Nor  were  works  of  any  great  stren^ 
necessary.  In  Palestine  at  the  present  day,  wUle 
wails  are  in  most  ports  an  indispensable  protcc- 
tion,  and  agriculture  can  be  advantageously  pro- 
secuted only  so  far  as  sheltered  by  a  fortified 
town,  erections  of  a  very  slight  nature  are  found 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  rather  because  the 
most  fiivourable  localities  ofiBer  themselvea  on  all 
,  sides,  owing  to  the  natural  ineqoali^  of  tJie 
I  ground. 

I     Of  the  ancient  method  of  building  in  towns 

{  and  cities  we  have  no  accurate  knowled^    Bat 

,  the  hiw  of  sameness  which  prevails  so  rigkily  in 

Eastern  countries,  gives  us  an  assurance  that  a 

modern  town  in  Palestine  may  be  roughly  taken 

as  a  type  of  its  ancient  predecessors. 

At  the  gateft  of  the  town,  which  were  fteqaented 
as  the  court  of  justice,  the  town's  market,  the 
rendeavous  for  loungers,  newsmongers,  pleasore- 
seekers,  there  were  wide  open  places  of  greater 
or  less  dtmeasiotts,  where  on  important  occasions 
the  entire  population  assembled  for  consultation 
or  for  notion  (Neh.  viii.  1,  16;  2  Chron.  xzxii. 
6;  2  Sam.  xzi.  12;  Job  xxix.  7 ;  2  Kings  vil  1). 
The  streets  were  not  so  narrow  as  streets  gene- 
rally are  in  modem  Oriental  towns.  Their  names 
were  sometimes  taken  from  the  wares  or  ^oods 
that  were  sold  in  them :  thus  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  21, 
we  read  of  *  the  bakers'  street.'  The  present  ba- 
zaais  seem  to  be  a  continuation  of  tua  ancient 
I  custom.  The  streets  of  Jerusalem  at  least  were 
I  paved ;  but  the  streets  of  most  cities  of  Palestine 
wo«ld  not  need  paving,  in  consequence  of  the 
I  rocky  nature  of  the  foundations  on  which  they 
,  lay.  Herod  the  Great  laid  an  open  road  in  An- 
tioeh  with  polished  slone.  In  regard  to  the  earlier 
period^  we  find  only  a  notice  to  the  effiwt  that 
SolosMn  caused  the  fore-court  of  the  temple  to  be 
laid  with  flags.  Besides  paved  streets,  Jerusa- 
Ifcm  before  the  exile  had  an  extensive  system  of 
wateroooTMe  or  aqueducts,  which  seems  to  have 
been  rendered  neoessary  by  the  natural  supply 
baring  been  limited  to  one  or  two  spots  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  population  of  towns 
cannot  now  be  aaeerluned  with  any  degree  of  ao- 
earaey,  for  the  materials  are  not  only  scanty  and 
dJscoslnroted,  but  in  a  measure  uncertain.  Re- 
npeetinff  the  government  of  towns,  we  have  no 
Muled  inforaution  relating  to  the  aate-exiliaa 
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periodi,  Aoa^  it  was  probably  in  the  hands  of 
the  ciders;  and  in  Deut  xvi.  18,  Moses  com- 
mands, *  Judges  and  oflKcers  sbalt  thou  make  thee 
in  all  thy  gates,  and  tbey  shall  judge  the  people 
with  just  judgment'  In  the  post-exiiian  era 
magistrates  occur  under  the  name  of  Council,  at 
whose  head  was  a  president  or  mayor. 

TRACHONI'TiS  was,  in  the  days  of  the  He- 
rodian  dynasty,  the  name  of  the  country  situated 
between  the  Antilibanus  and  the  Arabian  moun- 
tains sooth  of  Damascus  and  west  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Batanma,  Gaukmitis,  Itunea,  and  Au- 
ranitia,  under  about  the  thirty-third  degree  of 
northern  latitude.  It  is  at  prrsent  called  Ledia. 
The  eastern  range  of  mountains  is  now  called 
Jebel  Mtuutit  and  contains  great  caverns  in 
chalk  rocks.  The  southern  portions  of  the  an- 
cient Traohonitis,  or  the  present  Ledja,  consist 
chiefly  of  basalt  rocks. 

TRANCE  (Gen.  ii.  21,  &c),  a  supematmral 
state  of  body  and  mind,  the  nature  of  which  has 
been  well  oonjectored  by  Doddridse,  who  defines 
it—*  Soch  a  raptore  of  mind  as  gives  the  person 
who  foils  into  it  a  look  of  astonishment,  and  ren- 
ders him  iaseosible  of  the  external  objects  around 
him,  while  in  the  meantime  his  imagination  is 
agitated  in  an  extraordinary  manner  with  some 
striking  seenes  which  pass  before  it  and  take  up 
all  tile  attention.* 

TRANSFIGURATION.  One  of  the  most 
wonderful  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour  ! 
upon  earth,  and  one  so  instructive  tlmt  we  can 
never  exhaast  its  lessons,  is  the  Transfignration. 
The  apostie  Peter,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
numing  his  mind  over  the  proofe  of  Christ's  ma- 
jesty, found  none  so  conclusive  and  irrefragable 
aa  the  seeun  when  he  and  others  were  with  him 
in  the  holy  mount,  as  eye-witnesses  that  he  re- 
ceived firom  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory, 
when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the 
exeellent  gloi^,  *This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.'  If  we  divide  Christ's 
public  life  into  three  periods — the  first  of  mira- 
cles to  prove  his  divine  mission,  the  second  ofpa- 
rables  to  inculcate  virtue,  and  the  third  of  suflfer- 
ing,  first  clearly  revealed  and  then  endured,  to 
atone  for  sin— the  transfiguration  may  be  viewed 
as  his  baptism  or  initiation  into  the  third  and  last 
He  went  up  the  mount  of  transfiguration  on  the 
eighth  day  after  he  had  bidden  every  one  who 
would  come  after  him  take  up  his  crass,  declar> 
ing  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  that 
he  muat  su£fer  many  things,  and  be  killed,  &o. 

The  mount  of  transfiguration  was  long  thought 
to  have  been  Mount  TiSbor ;  but  as  this  heicht  is 
fifty  miles  from  Onsarea  Phiiippi,  where  Jesus 
last  taught,  it  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  a 
mountain  much  less  distant,  namely,  Mount  Her- 


The  final  causes  of  the  tranafiguration,  althouj^h  \ 
in  part  wrapped  np  in  mystery,  appear  to  be  in  : 
part  plain.  Among  its  intended  lessons  may  be  { 
the  following: — First,  to  teach  that,  in  spite  of 
the  calumniea  which  the  Pharisees  had  heapei 
on  Jesus,  the  old  and  new  dbpensatious  are  in 
harmonv  with,  eaoh  other.  To  this  end  the  au- 
thor and  the  restorer  of  the  old  dispensation  talk 
with  the  founder  of  the  new,  aa  if  his  scheme, 
even  the  moat  repulsive  feature  of  it,  was  con- 
templated by  theirs,  as  tiie  reality  of  which 
they  had  praiaulgated  only  types  and  shadows. 
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Secondly,  to  teach  that  the  new  dispenntion  wig 
superior  to  the  old.  Moses  and  Elias  appear  as 
inferior  to  Jesus,  not  merely  since  their  hen  did 
not,  80  far  as  we  know,  shine  like  the  sun,  but 
chiefly  because  the  voice  from  the  excellent  glory 
commanded  to  hear  him,  in  preference  to  them. 
Thirdly,  to  gird  up  the  energies  of  Jesus  for  the 
great  agony  which  was  so  soon  to  excruciate  him. 
Fourthly,  to  comfort  the  hearts  of  the  disciples, 
who,  being  destined  to  see  their  master,  whom 
they  had  left  all  to  follow,  nailed  to  a  cross,  to  be 
themselves  persecuted,  and  to  suffer  the  want  of 
all  things,  were  in  danger  of  despair.  But  by 
bein^  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty  thev  became 
convinced  that  his  humiliation,  even  though  he 
descended  into  the  place  of  the  dead,  was  volun- 
taiT,  and  could  uq^  continue  long. 

T1?I A  L.    [Punishment.] 

TRIBES,— the  name  of  the  ^eat  groups  of 
families  into  which  the  Israelitish  nation,  like 
other  Oriental  races,  was  divided.  The  modem 
Arabs,  the  Bedouins,  and  the  .Berbers,  and  also 
the  Moors  on  the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  are 
still  divided  into  tribes.  The  clans  in  Scotland 
are  also  analogous  to  the  tribes  of  the  ancient 
Israelites.  In  Gen.  xlix.  the  tribes  are  enumerated 
according  to  their  progenitors ;  viz.,  1,  Reuben, 
the  first-bom;  2,  Simeon,  and  3,  Levi,  instra- 
meuts  of  cruelty ;  4,  Judah,  whom  his  brethren 
shall  praise ;  5,  Zabulon,  dwelling  at  the  haven 
of  the  sea;  6,  Issachab,  the  strong;  7,  Dan,  the 
Judge;  8,  Gad,  whom  a  troop  shall  overcome, 
but  who  shall  vanquish  at  last ;  9,  Ashee,  whose 
bread  shall  be  fat;  10,'  Naphtau,  giying  goodly 
words ;  1 1,  Joseph,  the  fmitful  bou^h;  IS,  Ben- 
jamin, the  wolf:  all  these  were  originally  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  In  this  enumeration  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  subsequent  division  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph  into  the  two  branches  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  is  not  yet  alluded  to.  After  this 
later  division  of  the  very  numerous  tribe  of  Jo- 
seph into  the  two  branches  of  Ephrum  and  Ma- 
nasseh had  taken  place,  there  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, thirteen  tribes.  It  was,  however,  usual  to 
view  them  as  comprehended  under  the  number 
twelve,  which  was  the  more  natural,  since  one  of 
them,  namely,  the  caste  of  the  Levites,  did  not 
live  within  such  exclusive  geographical  limits  as 
were  assigned  to  the  others  after  tney  exchanged 
their  nomadic  migrations  for  settled  habitations, 
but  dwelt  in  towns  scattered  through  all  the  other 
twelve  tribes.  Concerning  the  arranffement  of 
these  tribes  on  their  march  through  the  wilder- 
ness, in  their  encampments  around  the  ark,  and 
in  their  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  see  the 
cognate  articles,  such  as  Exodus,  Encampment, 
Genealogies,  Levites,  Wandebing,  and  the 
nam**  of  the  several  tribes. 

TRIBUTE,  a  tax  which  one  prince  or  state 
agrees,  or  is  compelled,  to  pay  to  another,  as  the 
purchase  of  peace,  or  in  token  of  dependence. 

The  Israelites  were  at  various  times  subjected 
to  heavy  taxes  and  tribi\tes  by  their  foreign  con- 
^rors.  After  Judsea  was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  a  new  poll  of  the  people  and  an  esti-. 
mate  of  their  substance  were  taken  by  command 
of  Augustus,  in  order  that  he  might  more  cor- 
rectly regulate  the  tribute  to  be  exacted.  This 
was  a  capitation-tax  levied  at  so  much  a  head, 
and  imposed  upon  all  males  from  14,  and  all 
females  from  12,  up  to  65  years  of  age. 
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To  oppose  the  levying  of  this  tribute  Jndas  dke ' 
Gaulonite  raised  an  insurrection  of  the  Jews,  as- 
serting that  iuwas  not  lawful  to  pay  tribate  to  a 
foreigner,  that  it  was  a  token  of^servitade,  acd   I 
that  the  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  acknowled^ 
any  for  their  master  who  did  not  worship  the   , 
Lord.    They  boasted  of  being  a  free  nmtion,  and 
of  never  having  been  in  bondage  to  any  mac 
(John  viii.  33).     These  sentiments  vere  exten-   | 
sively  promulgated,  but  all  their  efforts  were  of 
no  avail  in  restraining  or  mitigating  die  exac- 
tions of  their  conquerors.  ; 

^  The  Pharisees  who  sought  to  entangle  Jesus  in 
his  talk,  sent  unto  him  demanding  whether  it  vas  , 
lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Oiuar  or  not;  but  I 
knowing  their  wicked  designs,  he  replied,  •  Why 
tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypocrites?'  *  Render  irato  i 
CiBsar  the  things  which  are  Cesar's,  and  unto  * 
God  the  things  that  are  GodV 

The  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  severallj  reeom-   i 
mended  submission  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  in- 
culcated the  duty  of  paying  tribute:  'tribnfce  to 
whom  tribute  is  due '  (Rom.  xiii.  1-8 ;  1  Peter   I 
iL  13). 

TRIBUTE-MONEY.     The  money  coUeeted 
by  the  Romans  in  payment  of  the  taxes  imposed 
upon  the  Jews.    The  phrase  may  appl^  to  money 
of  any  description,  coined  or  uncoined.     The    '. 
piece  shown  to  our  Saviour  at  his  own  reqoest 
was  a  Roman  coirf,  bearing  the  image  of  one  of 
the  Csesars,  and  must  have  been  at  that  time  car-    ; 
rent  in  Judsa,  and  received  in  payment  of  the  tri-    i 
bnte  in  common  with  other  descriptions  of  money 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  ihe  tribate  was   ' 
collected  exclusively  in  Roman  coins,  or  that  the 
tribute-money  was  a  description  of  coin  diffi-rent    \ 
from  that   which  was   in   general  cireolatian    ; 
[Monet]. 

TRO'AS,  more  fully  Alexandria-Troas,  a  dty    i 
of  northern  or  Lesser  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,    | 
situated  on  the  coast  at  some  distance  soodiward    • 
from  the  site  of  Trov,  upon  an  eminence  oppoBte 
the  island  of  Tenedos.    Paul  was  twice  at  this 
place  (Acts  xvi.  8,  9;  xx.  6;  SC!or.  ii.  12;  2  Tin. 
tv.  13).    The  name  Troas,  or  Troad,  strietly  be-    j 
longed  to  the  whole  district  aronnd  TVoj.    AJex- 
andria-Troas  is  represented  by  the  present  Eski> 
Stamboul,  and  its  ruins  are  now  coooealed  in  the 
heart  of  a  thick  wood  of  oaks,  with  vliick  the 
country  abounds. 

TROGYL'LIUM,  a  town  and  prooiontory  on   , 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Samoa, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  636). 
It  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  15. 

TROPH'IMUS,a  oiscijle  of  Ephesns,  who  ac- 
companied St.  Paul  into  Judtea,  and  was  the  in> 
nooent  cause  of  the  dangers  which  tlie  apostle  ' 
there  encountered;  for  having  been  recognised  • 
by  some  Jews  of  Asia  Minor,  and  seen  in  com-  > 
rany  wiUi  Paul,  they  took  occasion  to  aeense 
Paul  of  having  brought  Greeks  into  the  temple 
(Acts  XX.  4 ;  xxi.  29).    His  name  does  not  agaia 
occur  till  a^r,  seemingly,  the  first  imprisonmeBt  ' 
of  Paul.    In  one'of  the  ensuing  jonmcys  be  le-  ! 
mained  behind  at  Miletus  sick  (2  Tim.  iv.  so). 
This  circumstance  is  regarded  as  Aimisbing  a  < 
strong  fact  to  show  that  Paul  was  twice  impri- 
soned at  Rome;  for  Trophimos,  in  the  first  passage 
to  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  15),  was  not  left  befaud,  bat  • 
proceeded  to  Judsa ;  aner  which  we  do  not  lose 
sight  of  Paul  for  one  day,  and  know  that  he  was 
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not  agun  at  Miletos  hefart  his  first  impriaonment 
at  Rome. 
TRUMPET.    [Musical  iNBTmnoMTS.] 
TRUMPETS,  FEAST  OF.    [Festivals.] 
TRYPHE'NA  and  TRYPHO'SA,  female  dis- 
ciples at  Rome,  who  laboured  to  extend  the  Gos- 
pel and  to  snccoor  the  futhful  (Rom.  xyi.  12). 
Their  history  is  unknown ;  bat,  from  their  names, 
they  were  probably  sisters. 

TU'BAL,  a  son  of  Japhet,  and  a  people  de- 
scended from  him  (Gen.  x.  2;  Isa.  Ixvi.  19; 
Ezek.  xzvii.  13 ;  xxxii.  26  ;  xxxviii.  2, 3 ;  xxxix. 
1),  supposed  to  have  been  settled  in  Asia  Minor 
near  toe  Euxine  [Nations,  Dispersion  of]. 

TU'BALrCA'IN,  son  of  Lamech  and  Zillah, 
to  whom  the  invention  of  the  art  of  forging  metals 
is  ascribed  in  Gen.  iv.  22  [Smith]. 

TURTLE-DOVE  occurs  in  Gen.  xv.  9 ;  Lev. 
L  U;  V.  7,  11,  &c. ;  Luke  ii.  24. 
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The  birds  of  this  subgenus  are  invariably 
smaller  than  pigeons  properly  so  called;  they 
are  mostly  marked  with  a  patch  of  peculiarlv 
coloured  scutellated  feathers  on  the  neck,  or  with 
a  collar  of  black,  and  have  often  other  markinss 
on  the  smaller  wing^covers.  The  species  Co/tfmSs 
Turtur^  with  several  varieties  merely  of  colour, 
extends  from  the  west  of  Europe  through  the 
north  of  Africa,  to  the  islands  south  of  China. 
The  turtle-dove  of  Palestine  is  specifically  the 
same ;  but  there  is  also  a  second,  we  believe  local : 
both  miffrate  further  south  in  winter,  but  return 
very  early ;  when  their  cooing  voice  in  the  woods 
announces  the  spring.  In  the  rites  of  the  Hebrew 
law,  full-grown  or  old  turtle-doves  might  be  of- 
fered in  pairs,  but  only  the  young  of  pi^ns  not 
full  grown.  They  were  the  usual  ofiennff  of  the 
poor,  a  circumstance,  Bochart  remarks,  indicating 
the  humble  station  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  since  at 
her  purification  she  offered  a  pair  of  turtle-doves 
inst^  of  a  lamb. 

TYCH'ICUS  is  the  name  of  an  assistant  and 
companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  accompanied 
Paul  on  his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xx. 
4),  and  was,  at  a  later  period,  the  bearer  of  Paul's 
letter  from  Rome  to  the  Olossians.  Paul  styled 
him  a  beloved  brother,  fiiithful  minister,  and  fel* 
low-servant  in  the  Lord,  who  should  declare  all 
his  state  unto  the  Colossians,  to  whom  he  was  sent 
that  he  might  know  their  estate  and  comfort  their 
hearts  (Col.  iv.  7,  8).  For  a  similar  purpose  Tjr- 
chicus  was  sent  to  the  Ephesians  also  (Eph.  vi. 
21,  22;  1  Tim.  iv.  12),  and  employed  in  various 
missionary  journeys  (Tit.  iii.  1 2).  A'ccording  to  tra- 
dition, Tychicus  was  made  bishop  of  Chalcedon. 

TYPE.  The  bestdefinition  of  this  word,  in  its 
theological  sense,  is  that  which  Heb.  z.  1  supplies : 


a  tjfp%  18  a  shadow  cf  good  things  to  comet  or  as 
the  apostle  elsewhere  expresses  it  (Col.  ii.  17),  •  a 
shadow  of  things  to  come;  but  the  body  is  of 
Christ'  Adopting  this  definition  as  the  correct 
one,  we  proceed  briefly  to  point  out  the  different 
types  by  which  God  was  pleased  in  various  ages 
to  adumbrate  the  person  and  toork  of  the  Redeemer. 
1.  Before  the  law,  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Melchize- 
dec,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Joseph  were  eminently 
^pical  of  Christ  Amun,  under  the  law,  Moses, 
Joshua,  Samson,  David,  Solomon,  Elijah,  Elisha, 
Jonah,  Zerubbabel,  and  Joshua  the  high  priest, 
were,  in  many  points^  singularly  types  of  Christ 

2.  The  first-born,  the  Nazarites,  prophets, 
priests,  and  kings,  were  tvpical  orders  cf  persons, 

3.  Under  the  head  of  thinqs  typical  mny  be 
noticed :  Jacob's  ladder,  the  burning  bush,  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  the  manna,  the  rock,  and 
the  brazen  serpent 

4.  Actions  typical  were :  the  deliverance  out 
of  Egypt,  passage  of  the  Red  sea,  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness,  passage  over  the  Jordan,  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  restoration  from  Babylon. 

5.  Sites  typical  were:  circumcision,  various 
sacrifices,  and  sundry  purifications. 

6.  Places  typical  were :  the  land  of  Canaan, 
the  cities  of  refuge,  the  tabernacle,  and  the  temple. 

The  above  types  were  designed  to  shadow  forth 
Christ  and  the  blessings  of  his  salvation ;  but 
there  were  others  also  which  pointed  at  our  mise> 
ries  without  him.  There  were  ceremonial  un- 
cleannesses;  the  leproevt  for  instance^  was  a 
type  of  our  natural  pollution ;  and  Hagar  and 
ishmael  a  type  of  the  covenant  of  works. 

As  there  must  be  a  similarity  or  analogy  be- 
tween the  type  and  the  antitjrpe,  so  there  is  also 
a  disparity  o^  dissimilitude  between  them. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  type  and  antitype 
that  they  should  agree  in  all  things;  else,  in- 
stead of  similitude,  there  would  be  identity. 
Hence  the  apostle,  whilst  making  Adam  a  type 
of  Christ  yet  shows  how  infinitely  the  latter  ex- 
celled* the  former  (1  Cor.  xv.  47).  So  thejfHests 
o  old  were  types  of  Christ,  though  he  infinitely 
excelled  them  both  as  to  his  own  person  and  as  to 
the  character  of  his  priesthood  (see  Heb.  vii., 
viii.,  ix.,  and  x.). 

TYRAN'NUS,  a  sophist    or   rhetorician   of 
Epbesus,  who  kept  one  of  those  schools  of  philo 
sophy  and  eloquence  so  comnion  at  that  period. 
St.  Paul  preached  for  two  years  daily  in  his  school 
after  quitting  the  synsgogue  (Acts  xix.  9).    This 

§  roves  that  the  school  was  Greek,  not  Jewish.  It 
oes  not  appear  whether  Tyrannus  was  himself  a 
convert  or  not;  for  it  may  be  that  he  let  to  the 
apostle  the  house  or  hall  which  he  used :  but  it  is 
more  pleasant  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  convert, 
and  that  the  apostle  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
him  and  obtained  the  use  of  the  haU  in  which  he 
himself  taught 

TYRE.  The  original  position  of  this  famons 
city  was  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, about  midway  between  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor,  near  the  north-western  frontier  of  Pales- 
tine. It  was  a  colonv  of  Zidon,  and  was 
founded  before  the  records  of  history. 

As  early  as  the  eleventh  century  before  the  ad- 
vent of  (Jhrist  the  Tyrians  had  become  famous 
for  skill  in  the  arts.  About  1 142  b.c.  (2  Sam.  v. 
1 1),  their  kins  Hiram  sent  oedar-trees  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  workmen  who  boilt  David  a  hoose.    A 
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generation  later,  when  Solomon,  prepuing  to 
liaild  the  temple,  sent  to  the  same  monarch  for 
similar^assisUDce,  he  said  to  him  (1  Kings  ▼.  6), 
:  *  Thou  knowest  that  there  is  not  amone  us  any 
{  that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  &e  Side- 
!  nians/  He  also  (1  Kings  yii.  13)  sent  and  fetched 
Hiram  out  of  Tyre,  a  widow's  son,  filled  with  can- 
ning to  work  all  works  in  brass.    In  subsequent 
ages,  every  king  coveted  a  robe  of  Tyrian  purple, 
and  Ezekiel  (zxvii.  16)  speaks  of  'the  multitude 
of  wares  of  its  making,'— emeralds,  purple,  and 
broidered  work,  and  fine  linen,  and  coral,  and 
agate. 

The  commerce  of  Tyre  was  commensurate  with 
lis  manufactures.  Situate  at  the  entry  of  the 
aea,  it  became  a  merchant  of  the  people  for  many 
Isles.  It  was  inhabited  by  sea&ring  men,  and 
was  styled  by  way  of  eminence  '  the  merchant- 
city,'  whose  merchants  were  princes,  whose  traf- 
ficken  were  the  honourable  of  the  earth '  (Isa. 
xxiii.  8).  Among  their  other  colonies,  whither 
their  own  feet  carried  them  afar  off  to  sojourn,' 
were  Cyprus,  Utica,  and  Carthage.  In  the  27th 
chapter  of  Esekiel,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt, 
Spain,  Greece,  and  every  (quarter  of  the  ancient 
world,  are  portrayed  hastening  to  lay  their  most 
precious  things  at  the  feet  of  Tyre,  who  sat  en- 
throned on  ivory,  covered  with  blue  and  purple 
finom  the  isles  of  Elishah;  while  the  Gan^ma* 
dims  were  in  her  towers,  hanged  their  shields 
upon  her  walls  round  about,  and  made  her  bea)^ty 
perfect 

Near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  Shalmaneser,  the  king  of  Assyria 
who  captured  Samaria,  was  led  by  cupidity  to 
ay  siege  to  Tyre.  He  cut  off  its  supplies  of 
water  which  aqueducts  had  furnished,  but  wells 
within  the  walls  supplied  their  place ;  and  at  the 
,-nd  of  five  yean  he  gave  up  his  blockade  aa 
oopeless. 

It  was  against  a  city  such  as  this,  so  confident, 
ind  to  all  appearance  so  justifiably  confident,  of 
litting  a  queen  for  ever,  that  several  prophets, 

Ssrticularly  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  fulminated  the 
enunciations  which  Jehovah  dictated.  They 
prophesied  that  it  should  be  overthrown  by  Ne- 
DucuAdnezzar,  that  it  should  revive,  but  at  length 
oe  destroyed  and  never  rebuilt 

Before  a  generation  had  passed  away,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  Philostratus,  and  the  Seder  01am, 
Nebuchadnezzar  came  up^  as  had  been  pre- 
dicted (fizek.  xx^.  7-13),  making  a  fort,  casting 
A  mount,  and  lifting  up  the  buckler.  At  the  end 
of  thirteen  years  (about  a.m.  3422)  he  took  the 
city,  and  Tyre  was  forgotten  seventy  years,  as 
bad  been  foretold  by  Isaiah  ^xxiit.  15).  In  the 
year  b.c.  332  Tyre,  which  had  been  rebuilt  on  an 
island  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  had  a^n 
become  a  flourishing  emporium  for  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
*  and  heaped  up  silver  as  the  dust,  and  fine  gold 
as  the  mire  of  the  streets,*  was  assailed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  the  midst  of  his  Oriental  ca- 
reer of  conquest  It  sustained  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  and  was  at  length  taken  only  by  means 
of  a  mole,  by  which  the  island  was  turned  into  a 
peninsula,  nnd  rendered  accessible  by  land  forces. 
In  coostruciing  this  mole  Alexander  made  use  of 
the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  and  thereby  fulfilled 
two  prophecies^  Ezek.  xxvi.  12,  and  ver.  21).  So 
ntterly  were  the  ruins  of  old  Tyre  thrown  into 
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the  sea,  Aat  its  exact  nte  is  confegicdij 

minable. 

The  mole  of  Alexander  has  prevented  Tyre 
from  becoming  insulated  again.  The  reviTal  of 
the  city  was  long  retarded  by  the  rivalship  of  the 
newly-founded  Alexandria,  and  by  oUier  en' 
but  it  was  at  length  partially  restored,  and 
often  the  subject  of  contest  during  the  enisa 
It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Europeans  till  1S9I, 
when  it  was  finally  yielded  to  the  Moslems. 
Its  fortifications,  which  were  almost  impregnable, 
were  demolished,  and  it  has  never  since  been  a 
place  of  consequence.  Travellere  of  every  suc- 
ceeding cenmry  describe  it  aa  a  heap  of  rains, 
broken  arches  and  vaults,  tottering  walls  and 
towers,  with  a  few  starveling  wretches  boosing 
amid  the  rubbish.  It  was  half  mined  bj  an 
earthquake  in  1837.  One  of  the  best  aoooonts  ot 
its  present  appearance  is  given  by  Dr.  Solnnscm. 
who  spent  a  sabbath  there  in  1838  {Bibiieai  Ee- 
aearcha,  iii.  395) :  *  I  continued  my  walk,'  says 
he,  *  along  the  shore  of  the  peninsula,  part  of 
which  is  now  unoccupied,  except  as  ^  a  place  to 
spread  nets  upon,"  musing  upon  the  pride  and  ^1 
of  ancient  Tyre.  Here  was  the  little  isle,  once 
covered  by  her  palaces  and  surrounded  bj  her 
fleets :  but  alas  f  thy  riches  and  thy  fame,  thy 
merchandise,  thy  marinera  and  thy  pilots*  thy 
caulkers,  and  the  occupiera  of  thy  merchandise 
that  were  in  thee,— where  are  they  ?  Tyre  has 
indeed  become  like  the  **  the  top  of  a  rock."  The 
sole  tokens  of  her  more  ancient  splendour — co- 
lumns of  red  and  grey  granite,  sometimes  forty  or 
fiftv  heaped  together,  or  marble  pillars — lie  broken 
and  strewed  beneath  the  waves  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea;  and  the  hovels  that  now  nestle  upon  a 
portion  of  her  site  present  no  contradiction  of  the 
dread  decree^  **  Thou  shalt  be  built  no  mora."  ' 


u. 

U^AI,  a  nver  which  flowed  by  Snsa  [Shv- 
sham]  into  the  united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  It  is  menUoned  in  Dan.  viii.  2.  It 
is  called  by  Pliny  Eulieus,  but  is  described  by 
Greek  writers  under  the  name  of  Choaspcs,  and 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Kerah,  called  by 
the  Turks  Karasu.  This  river  b  formed  by  the 
junction  of  many  streams  in  the  proyince  of  Ar- 
delan,  in  Kurdistan.  It  runs  through  the  pLuo 
of  Kermansbah,  and  being  greatly  increased  in 
magnitude  by  the  junction  of  two  small  rivers, 
proceeds  with  a  furious  course  towards  Khnzistan, 
receiving  numerous  tributaries  in  its  passage.  It 
passes  on  the  west  of  the  ruins  of  Shus  [Sosa: 
see  Shubhan],  and  entera  the  Shat-nl-Arab  aboet 
twenty  miles  below  Korna. 

UNCLEAN  BIROa  The  spedes  which  the 
law  forbade  the  Israelites  to  use  for  food  (LeriL 
xi.  and  Deut  xiv.)  include  bats,  because  in  the 
most  ancient  classifications  of  animals,  all  flying  - 
animals  were  considered  to  belong  more  to  biids 
than  quadrupeds ;  in  other  respects  the  list  is 
confined  nearly  to  ths  same  genera  and  species 
as  are  at  the  present  day  rejected  in  all  Christian 
countries.  There  are  only  twenty  nanaed;  bat 
in  the  text  the  additional  words  *  of  the  like  kind' 
clenrlv  imply  sometimes  even  more  than  Keners, 
and  the  explanations  of  the  law  snpendM  by  ! 


UNICOBN 

human  authority  indicate  sereral  which  do  not 
occur  in  either  list.  Every  ornithologist  who  re- 
views this  question  with  care  will  feel  that,  with 
certain  exceptions,  the  proposed  identifications 
cannot  be  regarded  as  claiming  entire  confidence. 
UNICOHN.  The  radical  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew word  {reem)  thus  rendered  furnishes  no 
cYidence  that  an  animal  such  as  is  now  under- 
stood by  *  unicorn '  was  known  to  exist,  or  that  a 
rhinoceros  is  thereby  absolutely  indicated ;  and 
here  is  no  authority  whatever  for  the  inference 
hat  either  was  at  any  time  resident  in  Western 
\sia. 
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320.    [BlbM  oaviftoBB.] 

The  Indian  rhinocerotes  are  essentially  tropical 
animals,  and  there  is  no  indication  extant  that  in 
a  wild  state  they  ever  extended  to  the  west  of  the 
Indus.  Early  colonies  and  caravans  from  the 
East  most  probably  brought  rumours  of  the  power 
and  obstinacy  of  these  animals  to  Western  Asia, 
and  it  might  have  been  remarked  that  under  ex- 
citement the  rhinoceros  raises  its  head  and  horn 
on  high,  as  it  were  in  exultation,  though  it  is 


St  1 .    [Ilovn  of  the  onknown  apeciM  of  Rhinoecvaa.] 

most  likely  because  the  sense  of  smelling  is  more 

Ktent  in  it  .than  that  of  sight,  which  is  only 
)eral,  and  confined  by  the  thickness  of  the 
folds  of  skin  projecting  beyond  the  eye-balls. 
The  rhinoceros  is  not  absolutely  untamable— a 
I  fact  implied  even  in  Job.  Thus  we  take  this 
I  species  as  the  original  type  of  the  unicorn ;  but 
the  active  inveution  of  Arabic  minds,  accident* 
ally,  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  discovered  a 
species  of  Oryx  (geuerically  bold  and  pugnacious 
ruminants),  with  the  loss  of  one  of  its  long, 
slender,  and  destructive  horns.  In  this  animal 
the  reem  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  far  Ikist  became 
personified,  being  most  probably  an  Ory:r  Leu- 
coryx,  since  individuals  of  that  species  have  been 
repeatedly  exhibited  in  subsequent  ages  as  uoi- 
coms,  when  accident  or  artifice  had  deprived 
them  of  one  of  their  frontal  weapons.  In  Africa, 
however,  amonff  three  or  four  knowz^  species  of 
rhinoceros,  and  vague  ruvours  of  a  Bitulcate 
species  of  unicorn,  probably  only  the  repetition 
of  Arabian  reports,  there  appears  to  exist  between 
Congo,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Cupe,  precisely  the 
terra  irtcognita  of  Africa,  a  real  pachydermous 
animal,  which  seems  to  possess  the  characteristics 


of  the  poetical  imicom.  In  the  narratiyes  of  the 
natives  of  the  difierent  regions  in  question  there 
is  certainly  both  exaggeration  and  error;  but 
they  all  incline  to  a  description  which  would 
make  the  animal  indicated  a  pachyderm  of  the 
rhinoceros  group,  with  a  long  and  slender  horn 
proceeding  from  the  forehei^,  perhaps  with  an- 
other incipient  behind  it,  and  in  general  structure 
much  lighter  than  other  rhinocerotes. 

U'PHAZ,  a  country  from  which  gold  was  ob- 
tamed  r  Jer.  x.  9 ;  Dan.  x.  5).  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Ophir. 

UPPER-BOOM.    [HoDSB.) 

UR,  of  the  Chaldees,  was  the  native  place  of 
the  family  of  Abraham,  whence  he  migrated  first 
to  Haran  and  then  to  Canaan  (Gen.  xi.  28,  31  s 
zv.  7 ;  Neh.  ix.  7 ;  Acts  vii.  4V  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  district  identical  with  the  modern  pa- 
shalic  of  Urfa,  to  which  there  belong  several 
districts,  among  others  Uouha,  which  »  the  an- 
cient Edessa. 

UR'BAN,  a  disciple  at  Rome,  and  one  of 
Paul's  companions  in  labour  (Rom.  xvi.  9). 
Nothing  is  known  of  him ;  but  his  name  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  Roman. 

UHl'AH  (Jlame  of  Jehovah),  a  Hittite,  and 
therefore  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Palestine,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  list 
of  the  *  worthies '  or  champions  of  king  David, 
in  whose  army  he  was  an  officer.  He  was  the 
husband  of  Bathsheba;  and  while  he  was  absent 
with  the  army  before  Rabbah,  David  conceived 
and  gratified  a  criminal  pas&ion  for  his  wife. 
The  king  then  directed  Joab  to  send  him  to 
Jerusalem,  but  fiEiiling  to  make  his  presence  in* 
stnunental  in  securing  Bathsheba  from  tlie  le^al 
consequences  of  her  misconduct,  he  sent  him 
back  with  a  letter  directing  Joab  to  expose  him 
to  the  enemy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  his 
destruction.  This  the  unscrupulous  Joab  ac- 
complished; and  David  then  took  the  widow 
into  his  own  harem  (2  Sam.  xi. ;  xxiii.  39)  [David  ; 
Bathsheba*!. 

1.  URl'JAH  (fame  of  Jehovak\  high  priest 
of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  King  Ahaa.  He  re- 
ceived firom  this  young  prince,  who  was  then  at 
Damascus,  the  model  of  an  altar  which  had  there 
engaged  his  attention,  with  orders  to  make  one 
like  it  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  his  duty  to  refuse 
compliance  with  this  dangerous  order;  but  be 
made  such  haste  in  his  obedience  that  the  altar 
was  completed  by  the  time  Ahaz  returned ;  and 
he  afterwards  went  so  far  in  his  subservience  as 
to  offer  upon  this  new  and  unauthorized  altar  the 
sacrifices  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses  (2  Kings 
xvi.  10-12).  He  was  probably  not  so  fully  aware 
as  he  ought  to  have  been  of  the  crime  and  danger 
involved  in  this  concession  to  a  royal  caprice, 
being  a  transgression  of  the  law  which  fixed  the 
form  of  the  Mosaical  altar  (Exod.  xxvil  1-8 ; 
xxxviii.  1-7);  for  he  appears  to  have  been  in 
intention  a  good  man,  as  he  is  one  of  the  *  faith- 
ful witnesses '  chosen  by  Isaiah  (viii.  2)  to  attest 
one  of  his  prophecies. 

2.  URIjAU,  a  prophet,  son  of  Sbemaiah  of 
Kiijath-jearim  in  Judah,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Jehoiakim,  uttered  prophecies  against  Judaea  and 
Jerusalem,  of  the  same  tenour  as  those  which  Je- 
remiah was  commissioned  to  deliver.  Menaced 
with  deatli  by  the  king,  Urijah  sought  refuge  in 
Egypt;  but  Judasa  was  at  that  time  subject  to 
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Pluraoh-Necho,  who  had  no  interest  in  protecting 
ft  proscribed  fugitiye  who  foretold  the  conqoests 
of  the  Babylonians.  He  was  therefore  delivered 
up  on  the  demand  of  Jehoiakim,  who  put  him  to 
death,  and  ordered  him  to  be  buried  dishouonr- 
ably  in  one  of  the  grayes  of  the  meanest  of  the 
people  (Jer.  zzyi.  20,  21). 

U'RIM  and  THUM'MIM.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal opinions  respecting  the  UriuiandThummim. 
One  is,  that  these  words  simply  denote  the  four 
rows  of  precious  stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the 
high-priest,  and  are  so  called  iit>m  their  brilliancy 
and  perfection;  which  stones,  in  answer  to  an 
appeal  to  God  in  difficult  cases,  indicated  his  mind 
and  will  by  some  supernatural  appearance.  Thus, 
as  we  know  that  upon  each  of  the  stones  was  to  be 
cngrayen  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  letters  forming  the 
d^yine  response  became  some  way  or  other  dis- 
fhignished  from  the  other  letters.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  others  that  the  response  was  given 
by  an  audible  voice  to  the  high-priest  arrayed  in 
full  pontificals,  and  standing  in  the  holy  place 
with  his  fiice  turned  towards  the  ark.  The  other 
principal  opinion  is,  that  the  Urimaud  Thummim 
were  two  small  oracular  images,  similar  to  the 
Teraphim,  personifying  revelation  and  truths 
which  were  placed  in  the  cavity  or  pouch  formed 
by  the  folds  of  the  breastplate,  and  which  uttered 
oracles  by  a  voice.  The  latter  is  corroborated  by 
the  authority  of  Philo,  and  seems  to  be  best  sup- 
ported by  external  eyidenoe. 

USURY,  an  unlawful  contract  for  the  loan  of 
money,  to  be  returned  again  with  exorbitant  in- 
crease. By  the  laws  of  Moses  the  Israelites  were 
forbidden  to  take  usury  from  their  brethren  upon 
the  loan  of  money,  yictuals,  or  anythinff  else,  not, 
it  has  been  observed  by  Michaelis,  as  if  he  abso- 
lutely and  in  all  cases  condemned  the  practice, 
for  he  expressly  permitted  interest  to  be  taken 
from  strangers,  and  from  the  Canaanites,  but  only 
out  of  fiivonr  to  the  poorer  classes.  After  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  they  were  re- 
quired by  Nehemiah  to  *  leave  #"  this  usury,'  and 
to  restore  to  their  brethren  what  they  had  exacted 
from  ihem — *  their  landk,  their  vineyards,  their 
olWe-yards,  and  Uieir  houses ;  also  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  money,  and  of  the  com,  the  wine,  and 
the  oil '  (Neh.  v.  1 0, 1 1 ).  Our  Saviour  denounced 
all  extortion,  and  promulgated  a  new  law  of  love 
and  forbearance : — *  Give  to  every  man  that  asketh 
of  thee,  and  of  him  that  taketh  away  thy  goods, 
ask  them  not  affain.'  *  Love  ye  your  enemies,  and 
do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again ' 
(Luke  vi.  30,  85). 

UZ,  a  region  and  tribe  named  in  Job  i.  1 ;  Jer. 
XXV.  20;  Lam.  iv.  21 ;  now  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  south  of  Arabia  Deserta, 
between  Idumsea,  Palestine,  and  the  Euphrates. 

U'Z  AU  a  descendant  of  Joktan,  founder  of  one 
of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Joktanids  in  Yemen 
(Gen.  X.  27). 

UZ'ZAH  (strength),  son  of  Abtnadah»  a  Levite, 
who,  with  his  brother  Ahlo,  conducted  the  new 
cart  on  which  the  ark  was  taken  trom  Kirjath- 
jea rim  to  JeruKalem.  When  the  procession  reached 
the  threshing-floor  of  Nachon,  the  oxen  drawing 
the  cart  became  unruly,  and  Uzzah  hastily  pot 
forth  his  hand  to  stay  the  ark,  which  was  shaken 
by  their  movements.  For  this  the  anger  of  the 
liOid  smote  hiUt  and  he  died  on  the  spoU    This 
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judgment  appeared  to  David  bo  servre,  or  eva  ' , 
harsh,  that  he  was  much  distressed  by  it,  aad  be-  i 
coming  afhiid  to  take  the  ark  an^  fhrther,  lef%  it  . 
there,  m  charge  of  Obed-edom,  till  three  months  | 
after,  when  he  finally  took  it  to  Jerasalem  (2  Sam. 
vi.  1-11).    The  whole  proceeding  was  yery  im-  j 
gttlar,  and  contrarjr  to  the  distinct  and  fhr  from  \ 
unmeaning  regulations  of  the  law,  whidte  pre-  , 
scribed  that  the  ark  should  be  carried  on  the  | 
shoulders  of  the  Levites  (Exod.  xzy.  1 4),  whenm  ' 
here  it  was  conveyed  in  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen. ;  i 
The  ark  ought  to  have  been  enveloped   in  its  ' 
coverings,  and  thus  wholly  concealed  before  the 
Levites  approached  it;  but  it  does  not  appear  |i 
that  any  priest  took  part  in  the  matter,  and  it '  I 
would  seem  as  if  the  ark  was  brought  forth,  ex-  | 
posed  to  the  common  gaze,  in  the  same  manner  ;  | 
m  which  it  had  been  brought  back  by  the  Phi-   | 
listines  (I  Sam.  vi.  13-19).    It  was  the  doty  of 
Uzzah,  as  a  licrite,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  '  | 
the  proper  course  of  proceeding:  he  was  there-  'i 
fore  the  person  justly  accountable  for  the  negle« ;  ' 
and  the  judgment  upon  him  seems  to  have  been  , 
the  most  effectual  course  of  ensuring  attention  to  j 
the  proper  course  of  proceeding,  ana  of  dieckin^ 
the  growing  disposition  to  treat  the  holy  mysteries 
with  undue  fiaimiliarity.    That  it  had  this  effect  , . 
is  expressly  stated  in  1  Chron.  xy.  2,  13.  i ! 

UZ'ZEN-SHEOIAH.  a  small  city,  founded  by  <  t 
Sherah,  the  daughter  of  Ephraim  (1  Chron.  viL  24  .  | 
UZZrAH(ini^Ar^J^eAmMiA\  otherwise  called   ! 
AzABiAH,  a  king  o(  Judah,  who  began  to  resgn  ' . 
B.C.  809,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  rdgned  fifn-  ' 
three  years,  being,  with  the  sole  excepdon  of  { 
Manasseb's,  the  longest  reign  in  the  Hebrew   > 
annals.    Uzziah  was  but  five  yean  old  when  his 
father  was  slain.    He  was  sixteen  before  he  was  i 
formally  called  to  the  throne :  and  it  is  dispnted  '  I 
by  chronologers,  whether  to  count  the  fifty-two  j  • 
years  of  his  reign  from  the  beginning  or  from  tlK   j 
end  of  the  eleven  intervening  years.     In  the  fiivt  ' 
half  of  his  reign,  Uzziah  behaved  well,  and  was 
mindfiil  of  his  true  place  as  vicerojF  of  the  DiyiiH?  | 
King.    He  accordingly  prospered  in  all  his  on-  I 
dertakings.    His  arms  were  successful  against  the  , 
Philistines,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Ammooites. '  i 
He  restored  and  fortified  the  walls  of  Jemsaleta,  | 
and  planted  on  them  enoines  for  discharging  I 
arrows  and  great  stones;  ne  organised  the  mill- . 
tary  force  of  the  nation  into  a  kind  of  militia,  , 
composed  of  307,500  men,  under  the  command  of  j 
2600  chieft,  and  divided  into  ban^b  liable  to  be 
called  out  in  rotation ;  for  these  he  provided  vast  < 
stores  of  all  kinds  of  weApons  and  amaonr,- 


shields,  helmets,  breastplates,  bows,  and  slings. 

Nor  were  the  arts  of  peace  neglected  by  him 
he  loved  and  fostered  agriculture  ^  and  he  abo 
dug  wells,  and  constructed  towers  m  the  desert, 
for  the  use  of  the  flocks.  At  length,  when  he 
had  consolidated  and  extended  his  power,  and 
developed  the  internal  resources  of  his  oonmtry, 
Uzziah  fell.  His  prosperity  engendered  the  pride 
which  became  his  ruin.  In  the  twenty-fourih 
year  of  his  reign,  incited  probably  by  the  ezanq>le 
of  the  neighbouring  kings,  who  united  the  regal 
and  pontifical  functifns,  Uzziah,  unnDdndfiil  of 
the  fate  of  Dathan  ana  Abiram,  dared  to  attempt 
the  exercise  of  one  of  the  principal  functions  of 
the  priests,  by  entering  the  holy  ^laoe  to  bum  in- 
cense at  the  golden  altar.  But,  in  the  very  act, 
he  was  smitten  with  kproqr,  and  waa  thrust  ftrth 
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by  the  nriegte..  He  oontinued  %  leper  tU  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  lived  apart  as  such,  the  public 
fanctioDS  of  the  goTemment  being  administered 
b^  his  son  Jotham,  ai  soon  as  he  became  of  suffi- 
cient age  (2  Kings  xy.  27, 28 ;  2  Chron.  xxvL). 


V. 

VASHTI  (fteentfy),  the  wifeof  Ahasuems,  king 
of  Persia,  whoae  refbsal  to  present  Herself  un- 
Teiled  before  the  compotators  of  the  king  led  to 
her  degradation,  and  eventually  to  the  i^vanoe- 
ment  of  Esther  (Esth.  i.  9-12)  [ Amasubbds  ; 
Esther]. 

VAT,  the  receptacle  in  which  grapes  and 
olives  were  trodden  with  the  feet.  Vati  were 
either  formed  with  stones  and  covered  with  bso- 
lubie  cement,  or  were,  in  ftvourable  localities, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  forming  raised  reservoirs, 
into  which  the  picked  grapes  were  cast  and 
trodden  upon  by  men  to  press  out  the  muit,  or 
new  wine,  which  flowed  out  through  mtings  or 
spouts  into  large  vessels  placed  outside.  In  the 
Egyptian  paintings  these  vats  are  represented  as 
having  a  temporary  beam  extended  over  them, 
with  short  ropes  hanging  down,  by  which  the 
trcaders  held  &st,  and  which  greatly  helped  them 
in  their  labour,  inasmuch  as  the  beam  acted  aa  a 
lever  in  its  rebound,  lifting  them  up  from  the 
of  grapes  into  which  they  sank. 
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This  work,  although  laborious,  was  performed 
vrith  great  animation,  accompanied  by  vintage- 
songs,  and  with  a  peculiar  shout  or  cry,  and  some- 
times by  instrumental  music  (Isa.  xvi.  9,  10; 
Jer.  XXV.  30 ;  xlviii.  32,  38). 

VEIL.  In  ancient  as  in  modem  times  there 
were  different  kinds  of  this  essential  article  of  an 
Eastern  female's  attire.  These  are  essentially  of 
two  descriptions.  The  flrst,  and  which  alone  offer 
any  resemblance  to  the  yeils  used  among  us,  are 


those  which  the  Eaatem  women  wear  in-doors, 
and  which  are  usually  of  muslin  or  other  light 
texture,  attached  to  the  head-dress  and  falling 
down  over  the  back.  They  are  of  different  kinds 
and  names,  some  descendmg  only  to  the  waist, 
while  others  reach  nearly  to  the  ground.  These 
are  not  used  to  conecal  the  face. 


S88.     [Dk«  Vdk,  Jto.    In-door.] 

The  veils  mentioned  in  Scripture  were,  no 
doubt,  inostly  analogous  to  the  wrappers  of  dif- 
ibrent  kinds  m  which  the  Eastern  women  envelop 


824.    [Ont^oor  Toils.] 

themselves  when  they  quit  their  houses.  These 
are  of  great  amplitude,  and,  among  the  common 
people,  of  strong  and  coarse  texture,  like  that  in 
which  Ruth  carried  home  her  com  (Ruth  iii.  1.5). 

VEIL  OF  THE  TABERNACLE  AND 
TEMPLE.    [Tabernacle;  Temple.] 

VERMILION.    [Purple.] 

VINE,  THE,  with  its  fruit,  the  grape,  as  well 
as  wine,  is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  might  be  expected  from  its  beinf^  a  native 
of  the  East^  well  known  to  ancient  nations,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  its  various  natural  and  arti- 
ficul  products.  The  vine  is  a  native  of  the  hilly 
region  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and 
in  the  Persian  province  of  Ghilan.  Every  part 
of  it  was  and  still  continues  to  be  highly  valued. 
The  sap  was  atone  time  used  in  medicine.    Ver- 
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juice  expreoed  from  wild  gnpet  is  well  known 
for  its  acidity.  The  late  Sir  A.  Barnes  mentions 
that  in  Caubal  they  use  grape  powder,  obtained 
by  drying  and  powdering  the  unripe  fruit,  as  a 
pleasant  acid.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  is  everywhere 
nighly  esteemed,  both  fresh  and  in  its  dried  state 
as  raisins.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit,  called 
miftf,  is  valued  as  a  pleasant  beverage.  By  fer- 
mentation, .wine,  alcohol,  and  vine^r  are  ob- 
tained }  the  lees  yield  tartar ;  an  oil  is  sometimes 
expressed  from  the  seeds ;  and  the  ashes  of  the 
twigs  were  formerly  valued  in  consequence  of 
yielding  a  salt,  which  we  now  know  to  be  car^ 
Donate  of  potash. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  vine  is 
so  frequently  mentioned  both  in  the  Old  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  for  it  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  products  of  Palestine,  and  of  particularly 
fine  quality  in  some  of  the  districts.  Those  of 
Wicol,  Sorek,  Jibmah,  Jazer,  and  Abel,  were 
particularly  distinguished. 

VINE,  WILD.  It  is  related  in  2  Kinp  iv. 
38-40,  that  Elisha  having  come  again  to  Gilgal, 
when  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  and  many 
sons  of  the  prophets  were  assembled  there,  he 
ordered  his  servant  to  prepare  for  them  a  dish  of 
vegetables :  *  One  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather 
herbs  {oroth\  and  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered 
thereof  wildaourda  (pakyoth  eadeh)  his  lap-full, 
and  came  and  shred  tnem  into  the  poC  of  pottage, 
for  they  knew  them  not.'  '  So  they  poured  out 
for  the  men  to  eat :  but  as  they  were  eating  of 
the  pottage,  they  cried  out,  *  O  thou  man  of  God, 
there  is  death  in  the  pot ;  and  ih^  could  not  eat 
thereof.'  From  this  it  appears  that  the  servant 
mistook  the  f^uit  of  one  plant  (pakuoth)  for  some- 
thing else,  called  orothf  and  that  the  former  was 
vine  like,  that  is,  with  long  weak  slender  stems, 
and  that  the  fruit  had  some  remarkable  taste,  by 
which  the  mistake  was  discovered  whenever  the 

Ettage  was  tasted.  Though  a  few  other  plants 
ve  been  indicated,  the  pAyoth  has  almost  uni- 
versally been  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  fiimilv  of 
the  gourd  pr  cucumber-like  plants,  several  of 
which  are  conspicuous  for  their  bitterness,  and  a 
few  poisonous,  while  others,  it  is  well  known,  are 
edible.  Therefore  one  of  the  former  may  have 
been  mistaken  for  one  of  the  latter,  or  the  orolh 
may  have  been  some  similarly  shaped  fruit,  as  for 
instance  the  egg-plant,  used  as  a  vegetable. 

The  plant  referred  to  has  usually  been  supposed 
to  be  the  colocijfnth,  which  is  essentially  a  desert 
plant.  Dr.  Kitto  says,  *  In  the  desert  parts  of 
byria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  •n  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  its  tendriis  run  ! 
over  vast  tracts  of  ground,  ofiering  a  prodigious 
number  of  gourds,  which  are  crushed  under  foot 
by  camels,  horses,  and  men.  In  winter  we  have 
seen  the  extent  of  many  miles  covered  with  the 
connecting  tendrils  and  drv  gourds  of  the  pre- 
ceding season,  the  latter  exhibiting  precisely  the 
same  appearance  as  in  our  shops,  and  when 
crushed,  with  a  crackling  noise,  beneath  the  feet, 
discharging,  in  the  form  of  a  light  powder,  the 
valuable  drug  which  it  contains.'  -The  Globe 
Cucumber,  Dr.  Kitto  continues,  *  derives  its  spe- 
cific name  {Cucumisprophetarum)  from  the  notion 
that  it  afibrded  the  gourd  which  ^  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  *'  ahred  by  mistake  into  their  pottage, 
and  which  made  them  declare,  when  they  came 
to  tafcte  it,  that  there  wai  **  death  in  the  pot." 


VOW  .| 

This  plant  ii  smaller  in  every  part  than  fife 
common  melon,  and  has  a  nauseous  odour,  vkik 
its  fruit  is  to  the  full  as  bitter  as  the  Colcqnintida. 
The  fruit  has  a  rather  singular  appearance  from 
the  manner  in  which  its  surface  is  armed  with 
prickles,  which  are,  however,  soft   and  barm-  , 
less'  {Pictorial  Palestine;   Phifsieal   Gtog.  p. 
cclxxxix.>    But  this  plant,  though  it  is  nanseoiis  > 
and  bitter  as  the  Coloofnih,  yet  the  fniit  not  bdiif 
bigger  than  a  cherry,  does  not  api>ear  likely  to 
have  been  that  which  was  shred   into  the  pot 
Celsius,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  CucMmiM 
agrestis  of  the  ancients,  and  which  was  found  bj  i 
^lon  in  descending  from  Mount  Sinu,  was  fiw  I 
plant    This  plant  is  now  called  squirting  ca-  i 
cumber,  and  is  a  well-known  drastic  purgatiTe,  | 
violent  enough  in  its  action  to  be  eonudered  eren  t 
a  poison.     Itt  fruit  is  ovate,  obtuse,  and  scabroos. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  this  or  tbe 
Cohcwnth  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the  plai.t  ; 
mistaicen  for  oroth ;  but  the  fruit  of  this  sppcirt  j 
might  certainly  be  mistaken  for  young  gherkins. 
Both  are  bitter  and  poisonous.  ' 

A  fruitful  vine  is  often  adduced  as  an  embtem  ■ 
of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  also  the  vine  that  vts  . 
brought  out  of  Egypt    A  period  of  security  aod 
repose  is  figured  by  everr  one  sitting  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig-tree ;  and  prosperity  by  *•  Judah, 
a  lion's  whelp,  binding  his  foal  to  the  vine,  and  ; 
his  ass's  colt  to  the  choice  vine  ;*  both  indicsttocs  ' 
of  Eastern  manners,  where  sitting  in  the  shade 
is  most  pleasant,  and  tying  cattle  in  similar 
situations  a  common  practice. 

The  vine  must  have  been  cultivated  in  irrj 
early  times,  as  we  are  informed  in  Gen.  ix.  30,  < 
that  Noah  planted  the  vine  immediately  after  the  I 
deluge ;   and  bread  and  wine  are  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xiv.  1 S.    In  Egypt  also  we  have  early  notice 
of  it  (Gen.  xl.  9,  10),  as  Pharaoh's  chief  batler 
saw  in  a  dream  a  vine  with  three  branches;  and  ' 
the  Israelites  complain  (Num.  xx.  5)  that  Mom 
and  Aaron  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  into 
that  dry  and  barren  land,  where  there  were  m-ither 
figs  nor  vines.    The  wines  of  Syria  were  in  early  ; 
times  also  highly  esteemed ;  and  though  the  grovdi 
of  the  vine  has  much  decreased,  from  the  dinu* 
nished  population  and  the  Mohammedan  rale,  yet  ; 
travellera  still  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  some  of 
the  wines,  as  of  the  vino  d'oro  of  Lebanon. 
VINEGAR.    [Wine.] 
VIOL.    [Musical  Instbumbnts.] 
VIPER.    [Serpent.]  I 

VOW  may  be  defined  as  a  religions  an<Ier- 
taking:,  either,  1 .  Positive,  to  do  or  perform ;  1  or  ■ 
Negative,  to  abstain  from  doing  or  performing  a  '• 
certain  thing.  The  morality  of  vows  ve  shall 
not  here  discuss,  but  merely  remark  that  tots 
were  quite  in  place  in  a  system  of  religion  which 
so  largely  consisted  of  doing  or  not  dom^  ctrtain 
outward  acts,  with  a  view  of  pleasing  Jebonih 
and  gaining  his  favour.  The  Israelite,  « ho  hid 
been  taught  by  performances  of  daily  recurrencf 
to  consider  particular  ceremonies  as  essential  to 
his  possessing  the  divine  favour,  may  easily  hire 
been  led  to  the  conviction  which  exisUKl  pro- 
bably in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  that 
voluntary  oblations  and  se1f-impos<.'d  sacrifices 
had  a  special  value  in  the  sight  of  Gnd.  And 
when  once  this  conviction  had  led  to  correspood- 
ing  practice,  it  could  not  be  ofherwi^  than  cf 
the  highest  oonsequenoe  that  these  sacred  pro> 
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miset,  which  in  sanctity  differed  little  from  oaths, 
thould  be  religiously  and  scrupulously  observed. 

Vows,  which  rest  on  a  human  view  of  religious 
obligations,  assuming  as  they  do  that  a  kind  of 
recompense  is  to  be  made  to  God  for  sood  en- 
joyed, or  consideration  offered  for  good  deside- 
rated, or  a  gratuity  presented  to  buy  off  an  im- 
pending or  threatened  ill,  are  found  in  existence 
in  the  antiquities  of  all  nations,  and  present  them- 
selves in  the  earliest  Biblical  periods  (Geu. 
xxviii.  20 ;  Judg.  xi.  SO ;  1  Sam.  i.  11 ;  2  Sam. 
XV.  8).  With  great  propriety  the  performance  of 
these  voluntary  undertakings  was  accounted  a 
highly  religious  duty  (Judg.  xi.  35 ;  Ecdes.  v. 
4,  5).  The  words  of  the  last  vow  are  too  em- 
phatic, and  in  the  present  day  too  important,  not 
to  be  cited :  *  Better  is  it  that  thou  shouldest  not 
vow,  than  that  thou  shouldest  vow  and  not  pay  ' 
(comp.  Ps.  Ixvi.  13,  sq. ;  Ixxvi.  U;  cxvi.  18). 
The  views  which  guided  the  Mosaic  legislation 
were  not  dissimilar  to  those  just  expounded.  Like 
a  wise  lawgiver,  Moses,  in  this  and  in  other  par- 
ticulars, did  not  attempt  to  sunder  the  line  of 
continuity  between  the  past  and  the  present.  He 
found  vows  in  practice;  he  aimed  to  regulate 
what  it  would  have  been  folly  to  try  to  root  out 
(Deut  xxiii.  21,  sq.).  The  words  in  the  22nd 
verse  are  clearly  in  agreement  with  our  remarks : 
'  If  thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin 
in  thee.' 

VULTURE.  An  andean  bird  (Lev.  xi.  14). 
The  species  of  vulture,  properly  so  called,  have 
the  head  naked  or  downy,  the  crop  external,  and 
very  Ions  wings ;  they  hare  all  an  offensive  smell, 
and  we  know  of  none  that  even  the  scavenger- 
ants  will  eat.  When  dead  they  lie  on  the  ground 
antouched  till  the  sun  has  dried  them  into  mum- 
mies. Those  found  in  and  about  the  Egyptian 
territory  are  Vultur  fulvut,  V.  gypM  (Savignjf), 
V  jEgt/ptiu8  (Savigny),  V.  monachvt  (Arabian 
vulture),  V.  cinereua^  V.  Nubicua,  and  a  black 
species,  which  is  often  figured  on  Egyptian  mo- 
numents as  the  bird  of  victory,  hovering  over  the 
head  of  a  national  hero  in  battle,  and  sometimes 
with  a  banner  in  each  talon.  It  is  perhaps  the 
gypaetut  barbatus  {peres\  or  lamrner  ge^er ;  for 
though  neither  a  vulture  nor  an  eagle,  it  is  the 
largest  bird  of  prey  of  the  old  continent,  and  is 
armed  like  the  eagle  with  formidable  claws.  The 
head  is  wholly  feathered ;  its  courage  is  equal  to 
its  powers,  and  it  has  a  strength  of  wins  probably 
superior  to  all  raptorians,  excepting  the  condor. 
It  is  found  with  little  or  no  difference  from  Nor- 
way to  tlTe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  Japan.  Most  of  the  above-named 
species  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  voice  varies  in  different  species, 
but  those  of  Egypt,  frequenting  the  Pyramids, 
are  known  to  bark  in  the  night  like  dogs.  Ex- 
cepting the  carrion  vultures,  all  the  other  spedes 
are  of  large  size ;  some  superior  in  bulk  to  the 
swan,  and  others  a  little  less. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  White  Carrion 
Vulture  (  Vuhur  percnopteruM)  is  the  bird  called 
in  Hebrew  (as  it  still  is  in  Arabic)  Rachanij  ren- 
dered Gier-eagle  in  Lev.  xi.  18;  Deut  xiv.  17. 
It  forms  a  small  group  of  Vulturidm,  snbgeneri* 
cally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Percnopterus 
and  Neonhrotty  differing  from  the  other  vultures 
in  the  bill  being  longer,  straight,  more  attenuated, 
and  then  uncinated,  and  in  Uie  back  of  the  head 
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and  neck  being  furnished  with  longish,  narrow, 
suberectile  feathers.  In  size  the  species  is  little 
bulkier  than  a  raven,  but  it  stands  high  on  the 
legs.  Always  soiled  with  blood  and  garbage, 
offensive  to  the  eye  and  nose,  it  yet  is  protected 
in  Egypt  both  by  law  and  public  opinion  for  the 
services  it  renders  in  clearing  the  soil  of  dead 
carcasses  jjtitrefying  in  the  sun,  and  the  cultivated 
fields  of  innumerable  rats,  mice,  and  other  ver- 
min. It  extends  to  Palestine  in  the  summer 
season,  but  becomes  scarce  towards  the  north, 
where  it  is  not  specially  protected ;  and  it  accom- 
panies caravans,  feasting  on  their  leavings  and 
on  dead  camels,  &c 


SS5.    CVnltvr  petenoptiras.] 
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WAGES.  The  word  rendered  in  the  English 
Version  by  this  term,  signifies  primarily  *  to  pur- 
chase,' to  obtain  by  some  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser ;  thence  to  obtain  on  the 
part  of  the  seller  some  consideration  for  some- 
thing ^ven  or  done,  and  hence  to  hire,  to  pay, 
or'  receive  wages.  Wages,  then,  according  to  the 
earliest  usa^  of  mankind,  are  a  return  made  by 
a  purchaser  for  something  of  value — specifically 
for  work  performed.  And  thus  labour  is  recog- 
nised as  property,  and  wages  as  the  price  paid  or 
obtained  in  exchange  for  such  property.  In  this 
relation  there  is  obviously  nothing  improper  or 
humiliating  on  the  side  either  or  the  bu}eror 
the  seller.  They  have  each  a  certain  thing  which 
the  other  wants,  and  in  the  exchange  which  they 
in  conseonence  make,  both  parties  are  alike 
served.  In  these  few  words  lies  the  theory  and 
also  the  justification  of  all  service.  The  entire 
commerce  of  life  is  barter.  In  hire,  then,  there 
is  nothing  improper  or  discreditable.  It  is  only 
a  hireling,  that  is,  a  mercenary,  a  mean  sordid 
spirit,  that  is  wrong.  So  long  as  a  human  being 
has  anything  to  give  which  another  human  heiiig 
wants,  so  long  has  he  something  of  value  in  the 
great  market  of  life ;  and  whatever  that  some- 
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thing  ma^  be,  provided  it  does  oot  contribnte  to 
evil  passions  or  evil  deeds,  he  is  a  truly  respect- 
able capitalist,  and  a  useful  member  of  the  social 
community.  The  Scriptural  usage  in  applying 
the  term  translated  *  wages '  to  sacred  subjects — 
thus  the  Almighty  himself  says  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  XT.  1),  *  I  am  thy  exceeding  great  reward ' 
— «tend8  to  confirm  these  views,  and  to  suggest 
the  observance  of  caution  in  the  employment  of 
the  words  *  hire'  and  *  hireling,'  which  have  ac- 
quired an  offensive  meaning  by  no  means  origin- 
ally inherent  in  themselves,  or  in  the  Hebrew 
words  for  which  they  stand  (Gen.  xxx.  18,  32, 
33). 
WAGGON.    [Cart] 

WAIL.      [MOURNINO.] 

WALLS.    [FoRTincATiojiB;  Towns.] 

WALNUT.  Walnuts  are  probably  intended 
in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  vi.  1 1, '  I  went  into  the 
gaMen  of  nutiJ  The  Hebrew  name  (egoz)  is 
evidently  the  same  as  the  Persian  ^01172,  which 
has  been  converted  by  the  Arabs  into  jowz^  by 
a  process  common  in  the  case  of  many  other 
words  beginning  with  the  interchangeable  letters 
gaf  and  Jim.  In  both  langnages  these  words, 
when  they  stand  alone,  signify  the  walnut,  gouz- 
bun  being  the  walnut-tree  :  when  used  in  compo- 
sition they  may  signify  the  nut  of  any  other  tree ; 
thai  Jou2-i-boa  \s  ^e  nutmegf  jouz-i-hindi  is  the 
Indian  or  cocoa-nut,  &c.  So  the  Greeks  em- 
ployed Kdpvoy,  and  the  Romans  niuc,  to  denote  the 
walnut,  which  last  remains  in  modem  languages, 
as  f  taL  noc€f  Fr.  nocx,  Span,  nuez,  and  Ger.  nusz. 
The  walnut  was  also  called  royal  nut,  and  also 
Persian,  from  having  been  so  highly  esteemed, 
and  from  haTins;  been  introduced  into  Greece 
from  Persia.  That  the  walnut  was  highly  es- 
teemed in  the  East  we  learn  from  Abulpharagius, 
and  that  it  is  found  in  Syria  has  been  recorded 
by  several  travellers.  That  it  was  planted  at  an 
early  period  is  well  knoifn,  and  might  be  easily 
proved  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

The  walnut-tree  is  well  known  as  a  lofty,  wide- 
spreading  tree,  affording  a  grateful  shade,  and  of 
wliich  the  leaves  have  an  agreeable  <xiour  when 
bruised.  The  flowers  begin  to  open  in  April, 
and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  September  and  October. 
The  tree  is  much  esteemed  for  the  excellence  of 
its  wood  ;  and  the  kernel  of  the  nut  is  valued  not 
only  as  an  article  of  diet,  bnt  for  the  oil  which  it 
yields.  Being  thus  known  to,  and  highly  valued 
by,  the  Greeks  in  early  times,  it  is  more  thah 
probable  that,  if  not  indigenous  in  Svria,  it  was 
introduced  there  at  a  still  earlier  perio&,and  that 
therefore  it  may  be  alluded  to  in  the  above  pas- 
sage, more  especially  as  Solomon  has  said,  '  I 
made  me  gardens  and  orchards,  and  planted 
trees  in  them  of  all  kind  of  firuits'  (Eccles. 
ii.  5). 

WANDERING.  In  our  c^ce  of  tracing  the 
steps  of  the  Israelites  from  Goshen  to  Palestine, 
we  have  conducted  them  across  the  Red  Sea  to 
their  first  great  station  on  its  eastern  bank,  and 
thence  onward  aloog  the  shore  and  over  the  clifiis 
of  that  sea,  till,  following  them  up  Wady  Hebron, 
we  placed  and  led  them  before  Mount  Iloreb,  in 
the  capacious  plain  Itahah,  which,  having  its 
widest  part  in  the  immediate  front  of  that  im- 
mense mass  of  rock,  extends  as  if  with  two  arms, 
one  towards  the  north-west,  the  other  towards  the 
Qorth-easL    A  belief  prevailed  that  there  was  no 
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spot  in  the  Sinaitic  district  on  which  the  people 
of  Israel  could  assemble.  But  Dr.  Kobinsoo  has 
shown  that  this  opinion  is  incorrect,  and  that  in  ; 
all  probability  the  plain  er-Rahah,  over  which 
Mount  Horeb  impends,  is  the  spot  where  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel  assembled.  '  We  were  sur- 
prised,' says  he, '  as  well  as  gratified  to  find  here,  in 
the  inmost  recesses  of  th^  dark  cranite  clifi^ 
this  fine  plain  spread  out  before  the  mountaio, 
and  I  know  not  where  I  have  felt  a  thrill  of 
stronger  emotion  than  when,  in  first  crossing  the 
plain,  the  dark  predpices  of  Horeb  rising  io 
solemn  grandeur  before  us,  we  becanae  aware  of 
the  entire  adaptedness  of  the  scene  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  chosen  by  the  Great  He* 
brew  legislator.' 

After  having  been  about  a  year  in  the  midst  of 
this  mountainous  region,  the  Israelites  broke  np 
their  encampment,  and  began  their  joamey  iu 
the  order  of  their  tribes,  Judah  leading  the  way  I 
with  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  under  the  guidance  I 
of  the  directing  cloud  (Num.  ix.  15,  sq. ;  x.  II, 
sq.).  They  proceeded  down  Wady  Seikh,  baring 
the  wilderness  of  Faran  before  them,  in  a  north-  { 
westerly  direction;  but  having  come  to  a  gorge  I 
in  the  mountains,  they  struck  in  a  nurth-nortb- ! 
easterly  direction  across  a  sandy  plain,  and  then 
over  the  Jebel  et-Tib,  and  came  down  Wadj 
Zulakah,  to  the  sUtion  Taberah.    It  took  the 
army  three  days  to  reach  this  station.  Whaterer 
name  the  place  bore  before,  it  now  xeoeived  that ' 
of  Taberah  (fire),  from  a  supernatural  fire  with 
which  murmnrers,  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
camp,  were  destroyed  as  a  panuhment  for  tkeir 
guilt    Here,  too,  the  mixed  multitude  that  vas 
among  the  Israelites  not  only  fell  a-losting  them- 
selves, but  also  excited  the  Hebrews  to  remember 
Egyptian  fish  and  vegetables  with  strong  desire, 
ana  to  complain  of  the  divinely  supplied  maDDS. 
The  discontent  was  intense  and  widely  spread.  < 
Moses  became  aware  of  it,  and  forthwith  felt  his 
spirit  misgive  him.    He  brings  the  matter  before 
Jehovah,  and  receives  Divine  aid  by  the  appo&Dt- 
ment  of  seventy  elders  to  assiat  him  in  the  impor- 
tant and  perilous  office  of  governing  the  gross, 
sensuous,  and  self-willed  myriads  whom  he  bad 
to  lead  to  Canaan.    Moreover,  an  abundance  of 
flesh  meat  was  given  in  a  moat  profuse  supply  0^ 
qnaib.    It  appears  that  there  were  now  600,000 
rootmen  in  the  congregation. 

The  next  station  was  Kibroth-hattaavab,  near  1 
which  there  are  fine  springs  and  excellent  pas*  I 
torage.    This  spot,  the  name  of  which  signifies 
'graves  of  lust,'  was  so  denominated* from  a. 
plague  inflicted  on  the  people  in  punishment  of! 
their  rebellious  disposition  (Num.  xi.  S3r  1  Cor. 
X.  6).   Thence  they  journeyed  to  Haseroth.  which  [ 
Robinson,  after  Burckhardt,  finds  in  el-Hudhera, 
where  is  a  fountain,  together  with  palm-trees.  At 
Hazeroth,  where  the  people  seem  to  have  remained  ( 
a  short  tinae,  there  arose  a  family  dissension  to 
increase  the  difficulties  of  Moses.    Aaron,  appa- 
rently led  on  by  his  sister  Miriana,  who  naay  hare 
been  actuated  by  some  feminine  piqne  or  J***°9*J| 
complained  of  Moses  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
married  a  Cushite,  that  is,  an  Arab  wifie,  and  the 
malcontents  went  so  far  as  to  set  up  their  own 
claims  to  authority  as  not  less  valid  than  those  oi 
Moses.     An  appeal  is  made  to  Jehovah,  who  vin- 
dicates Moses,  rebukes  Aaron,  and  punishes  Mi 
nam  (Num.  xii). 
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And  afterwEvd  the  people  removed  from  Haxe* 
roth,  aod  pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran/  at 
Kadesh  (Num.  xii.  16;  xiii.  26).  Here  it  was 
that  twelve  men  (spies)  were  sent  into  Canaan  to 
survey  the  country,  who  went  up  from  the  wil- 
derness of  Zin  (Num.  xiii.  21)  to  Hebron ;  and 
returning  af^r  forty  days,  brought  back  a  ver^ 
alarming  account  of  what  the^  had  seen.  It  is 
evident  that  at  this  ^int  there  is  a  great  blank  in 
the  Scripture  narrative  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites.  They  were  ordered  to  turn  back  into 
the  desert '  bv  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea.'  In  this 
wilderness  they  wandered  eigh^and-thirty  years, 
but  little  can  be  set  forth  respecting  the  course  of 
their  march.  The  next  notice  of  the  Israelites  is, 
that  in  the  first  month  they  came  into  the  desert 
of  Zin  and  abode  asain  at  Kadesh ;  here  Miriam 
dies;  Moses  and  Aaron  bring  water  from  the 
rock ;  a  passage  is  demanded  through  the  land  of 
Edom,  and  refused;  and  they  then  journeyed 
from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  dies 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  departure  from  Egypt, 
in  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month,  corresponding 
to  a  part  of  August  and  September.  Here,  then, 
between  August  of  tiie  second  year  and  August  of 
the  fortieth  year,  we  have  an  interval  of  thirty- 
eight  years  of  wandering  in  the  desert. 

In  this  wav  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  jour- 
neyings  of  the  Israelites  becomes  p«iectly  har^ 
monious  and  intelligible.  The  eighteen  stations 
mentioned  only  in  the  general  list  in  the  book  of 
Numbers  as  preceding  the  arrival  at  Kadesh,  are 
then  apparently  to  be  referred  to  this  eight  and 
thirty  years  of  wandering,  during  which  the  people 
at  last  approached  Ezion-geber,  and  afterwards 
returned  northwards  a  second  time  to  Kadesh,  in 
the  hope  of  passing  directly  through  the  laud  of 
Edom«  Their  wanderings  extended,  doubtless, 
over  the  western  desert;  although  the  stations 
named  are  probably  only  those  head-quarters 
where  the  tabernacle  was  pitched,  and  where 
Moses  and  the  elders  and  priests  encamped; 
while  the  main  body  of  the  people  was  scattered 
in  various  directions. 

Where,  then,  was  Kadesh?  Clearly,  on  the 
borders  of  Palestine.  We  agree  with  Robinson 
and  Raumer  in  placing  it  nearly  at  the  top  of  the 
Wady  Arabah,  where,  indeed,  it  is  fixed  by  Scrip- 
ture, for  in  Numbers  xiL  16  we  read,  *  kadesh, 
a  city  in  the  uttermost  of  thy  (Edom)  border.' 
The  precise  spot  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain, 
but  here,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  lay  in 
the  more  comprehensive  district  of  Paran,  is 
Kadesh  to  be  placed. 

When  we  begin  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the 
story  at  the  second  visit  to  Kadesh,  we  find  time 
had,  in  the  interval,  been  busy  at  its  destructive 
work,  and  we  thus  gain  confirmatioa  of  the  Tiew 
which  has  been  taken  of  such  second  visit.  No 
sooner  has  the  sacred  historian  told  us  of  the 
return  of  the  Israelites  to  Kadesh,  than  he  records 
the  death  and  burial  of  Miriam,  and  has,  at  no 
great  distance  of  time,  to  narrate  that  of  Aaron 
and  Moses.  While  still  at  Kadesh  a  risins  against 
these  leaders  takes  place,  on  the  alleged  ground 
of  a  want  of  water.  Water  is  produced  from  the 
rock  at  a  spot  called  hence  Meribah  ^strife).  But 
Moses  and  Aaron  displeased  God  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, probably  because  they  distrusted  God's 
genenJ  providence  and  applied  for  extraordinary 
resources.    On  account  of  this  displeasure  it  was 
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announced  to  them  that  they  should  not  enter 
Canaan.  A  similar  transaction  has  been  already 
spoken  of  as  taking  place  in  Rephidim  (Exod. 
xvii.  1).  The  same  name,  Meribah,  was  occa- 
sioned in  that  as  in  this  matter.  Hence  it  has  been 
thought  that  we  have  here  two  versions  of  the 
same  story.  But  there  is  nothing  surprising,  under 
the  circumstances,  in  the  outbreak  of  discontent 
for  want  of  water,  which  may  well  have  happened 
even  more  than  twice.  The  places  are  diflferent, 
very  wide  apart;  the  time  is  difiierent;  and  there 
is  also  the  great  variation  arising  out  of  the  con- 
duct and  punishment  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  we  judge  the  two  records  to 
speak  of  different  transactions. 

Relying  on  the  ties  of  blood  (Gen.  xxxii.  8) 
Moses  sent  to  ask  of  the  Edomites  a  passage 
through  their  teiTitory  into  Canaan.  The  answer 
was  a  refusal,  accompanied  by  a  display  of  furqi. 
The  Israelites,  therefore,  were  compelled  to  turn 
their  face  southward,  and  making  a  turn  round  the 
end  of  the  Elanitic  gulf  reached  Mount  Hor,  near 
Petra,  on  the  top  of  which  Aaron  died.  Finding 
the  country  bad  for  travelling,  and  their  food  un- 
pleasant, Israel  again  broke  out  into  reb«Hious 
discontent,  and  was  punished  by  fiery  serpents 
which  bit  the  people,  and  much  people  died,  when 
a  remedy  was  provided  in  a  serpent  of  brass  set  on 
a  pole  ( Num.  xxi.  4,  sq.).  Still  going  northward, 
and  probably  pursuing  the  caravan  route  from 
Damascus,  they  at  length  reached  the  valley  of 
Zared  (the  brook),  which  may  be  the  present 
Wady  Kerak,  that  runs  from  the  east  int^  the 
Dead  Sea.  Hence  they  *  removed  and  pitched  on 
the  other  side  of  Amon,  which  is  in  the  border  of 
Moab,  between  Moab  and  the  Amoiites '  (Num. 
xxi.  13).  Beer  (the  well)  was  the  next  station, 
where,  finding  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and 
being  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  ter- 
mination of  their  journey,  the  people  indulged  in 
music  and  song,  singing 'the  son^  of  the  well' 
(Num.  xxi.  17,  18).  The  Amontes  being  re- 
quested, refused  to  give  Israel  a  passage  through 
their  borders,  and  so  the  nation  was  again  com- 
pelled to  proceed  still  in  a  northerly  course.  At 
leneth  having  beaten  the  Amorites,  and  Og,  kiuff 
of  fiashan,  they  reached  the  Jordan,  and  pitched 
their  tents  at  a  spot  which  lay  opposite  Jericho. 
Here  Balak,  king  of  the  Moabites,  alarmed  at  their 
numbers  and  their  successful  prowess,  invited 
Balaam  to  curse  Israel,  in  the  hope  of  being  thus 
aided  to  overcome  them  and  drive  them  out.  The 
intended  curse  proved  a  blessing  in  the  prophet's 
mouth.  While  here  the  people  gave  way  to  the 
idolatrous  practices  of  the  Moabites,  when  a  ter- 
rible punishment  was  inflicted,  partly  by  a  pla^e 
which  took  off  84,000,  and  parUy  by  the  avenging 
sword.  Moses,  being  commanded  to  take  the  sum 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  from  twenty  years  up- 
wards, found  they  amounted  to  600,730,  among 
whom  there  was  not  a  man  of  them  whom  Moses 
and  Aaron  numbered  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
(Num.  xxvi.  47,  64).  Moses  is  now  directed  to 
ascend  Abftrim,  to  Mount  Nebo,  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  over  against  Jericho,  in  order  that  he  might 
survey  the  land  which  he  was  not  to  enter  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  rebelled  against  God's  com- 
mandment in  the  desert  of  Zin  (Num.  xxvii.  12 ; 
Deut  xxxii.  49).  Conformably  with  the  divine 
command,  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of 
Moab  unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo^  to  the  top  of 
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Piflgah,  and  there  he  died,  at  the  age  of  180  yean : 
'His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated'  (Deot  xxxiv.)*  Under  his  successor, 
Joshua,  the  Hebrews  wet«  forthwith  led  across 
the  Jordan,  and  established  in  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise. 

Thus  a  journey,  which  they  might  hare  per- 
formed in  a  few  mouths,  they  spent  forty  years  in 
accomplishing,  bringing  on  themselves  unspeak- 
able toil  and  trouble,  and  in  the  end,  death,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  gross  and  sensual  appetites, 
and  their  unbending  indocility  to  the  divide  will 
(Num.  xiy.  23;  xxvi.  65).  Joshua,  however, 
gained  thereby  a  great  advantage ;  inasmuch  as 
it  was  with  an  entirely  new  generation  that  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions  of  the  Mosaic  polity  in  Palestine. 
This  advantage  assigns  the  reason  why  so  long  a 
period  of  years  was  spent  in  the  wilderness. 

WAR,  Under  this  head  we  maj^  notice  some 
of  the  usages  of  Hebrew  warfare  which  have  not 
been  considered  nuder  other  heads,  referred  to  at 
the  end  of  this  article. 

Xbe  army  of  Israel  was  chiefly  composed  of 
infantry,  formed  into  a  trained  body  of  spearmen, 
and,  in  greater  numbers,  of  slingers  and  archers, 
with  horses  and  chariots  in  small  proportion,  ex- 
cepting during  the  periods  when  the  kingdom 
ext«&ded  over  the  desert  to  the  Red  Sea.  The 
irregulars  were  drawn  from  the  families  and 
tribes,  particularly  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  but 
the  (leavy  armed  derived  their  chief  strength 
froraAJudah,  and  were,  it  appears,  collected  b;^  a 
kind  of  conscription,  by  tribes,  like  the  earlier 
Roman  arii^s ;  not  through  the  instrumentality 
of  selected  officers,  but  by  genealogists  of  each 
tribe,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  princes. 
Of  those  returned  on  the  rolls,  a  proportion 
greater  or  less  was  selected,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  time ;  and  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion might  be  called  out  on  extraordinaiy  oeca- 
sions.  When  kings  had  rendered  the  system  of 
government  better  organised,  there  was  a  sort  of 
raustei^master,  who  had  returns  of  the  effective 
force,  or  number  of  soldiers  ready  for  service, 
but  who  was  a  kind  of  secretary  of  state.  These 
officers,  or  the  shoterim,  struck  out,  or  excused 
from  service  :~lst,  those  who  had  built  a  house 
without  having  yet  inhabited  it ;  2nd,  those  who 
had  planted  an  olive  or  vineyard,  and  had  not 
tastea  the  fruit— which  gave  leave  of  absence  for 
five  years ;  3rd,  those  who  were  betrotlied,  or  had 
been  married  less  than  one  year ;  4th,  the  faint- 
hearted^  which  may  mean  the  constitutionally  de- 
licate, rather  than  the  cowardly. 

The  levies  were  drilled  to  march  in  ranks  (I 
Chron.  xii.  38),  and  in  .column  by  fives  abreast 
(Exod.  xiii.  18) ;  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  system  a  deci- 
mal formation,  two  fifties  in  each  division  making 
a  solid  square,  equal  in  rank  and  file :  for  twice 
ten  in  rank  and  five  in  file  being  told  off  by  right 
hand  and  left  baud  files,  a  command  to  the  left 
hand  files  to  face  about  and  march  six  or  eight 
paces  to  the  rear,  then  to  front  and  take  one  step 
to  the  rigiit  would  make  the  hundred  a  solid 
square,  with  only  the  additional  distance  between 
the  right  hand  or  unmoved  files  necessary  to  use 
the  shield  and  spear  without  hindrance;  while 
the  depth  beiup  again  reduced  to  five  files,  they 
oould  face  to  the  right  or  lef^  and  march  firmly 
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in  column,  passing  every  kind  of  ground  vHhoBi 
breaking  or  lengthening  their  order. 

With  centuries  thus  arranged  in  manes,  bcth 
movable  and  solid,  a  front  of  battle  could  be 
formed  in  simple  decimal  progression  to  a  thou- 
sand, ten  thousand,  and  to  an  army  at  all  times 
formidable  bv  its  depth,  and  by  the  facility  it 
afforded  for  the  light  troops,  chariots  of  war,  and 
cavalry,  to  rally  behind  and  to  issue  firom  thence 
to  the  front.  Archers  and  slingers  coald  ply  tbeir 
missiles  from  the  rear,  which  would  be  more  cer- 
tain to  reach  an  enemy  in  close  conflict,  thask 
was  to  be  found  the  case  with  the  Greek  phalanx, 
because  from  the  great  depth  of  that  body  mis- 
siles from  behind  were  liable  to  fiill  among  its 
own  front  ranks.  These  divisions  were  com- 
manded, it  seems,  by  kdnniwi,  officers  in  charge 
of  one  thousand,  who,  in  the  first  ages,  may  have 
been  the  heads  of  houses,  but  in  the  time  of  the 
kings  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  had  a 
seat  in  the  councils  of  war ;  but  the  commander 
of  the  host,  such  as  Joab,  Abner,  Benabh,  &c^  ' 
was  either  the  judge,  or  under  the  judge  or  ; 
kine,  the  supreme  head  of  the  army,  and  one  *{  ' 
the  highest  officers  in  the  state.  He,  as  well  a« 
the  king,  had  an  armour-bearer,  whose  duty  wa$ 
not  only  to  bear  his  shield,  spear,  or  bow,  and  to 
carry  orders,  but,  above  all,  to  be  at  the  chief « 
side  iu  the  hour  of  battle  ( Judg.  ix«  54 ;  I  Sam. 
xiv.  6 ;  xxxi.  4,  5).  Beside  the  royal  giiard«« 
there  was,  as  early  at  least  as  the  time  of  David.  , 
a  select  troop  of  heroes,  who  appear  to  have  bad  • 
an  institution  very  similar  in  prindple  to  our  ; 
modern  orders  of  knighthood. 

In   military  operations,  such  as  marries  in   | 
quest  oft  or  in  the  presence  of,  an  enemy,  and  in 
order  of  battle,  the  forces  were  formed  into  thrw  j 
divisions,  each  commanded  by  a  chief  captain  or  ' 
commander  of  a  corps,  or  third  part,  as  was  als^> 
the  case  with  other  armies  of  the  east ;  these  coc- 
stitoted  the  centre,  and  right  and  left  wing,  an-  , 
during  a  march  formed  the  van,  centre,  and  ri'ar. 

The  war-cry  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  iutonattti' 
by  the  ensign- bearers,  as  in  the  West,  hot  by  ;  ' 
Levite;   for  priests  had  likewise  charge  of  th  ' 
trumf)ets,  and  the  sounding  of  signals ;  afid  one  o' 
them,  called  *  the  anointed  for  war,*  who  is  said 
to  have  had  the  charge  of  animating  the  arro\ 
to  action  by  an  oration,  may  have  been  appointee  | 
to  utter  the  cry  of  battle  (Deut  xx.  2\    It  wa 
a  mere  shout  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20),  or,  as  in  laicr 
ages.  Hallelujah  I  while  the  so-called  mottoes  of 
the  central  banners  of  the  four  great  sides  of  tht  i 
square,  of  Judah,  Reuben,  Ephraim,   and   Dar, 
were  more  likely  the  battle-songs  which  each  ot  I 
the  fronts  of  the  mighty  army  had  sang  on  com 
menciug  the  march  or  advancing  to  do  batilr 
(Nuro.^.  34,  35,  36 ;  Deut.  vi.  4). 

Before  an  engagement  the   Hebrew   soldiers 
were  spared  fatigue  as  much  as  possible,  and 
food  was  distributed  to  them ;  their  amis  were  ' 
enjoined  to  be  in  the  best  order,  and  thfy  formcti  , 
a  line,  as  before  described,  of  solid  squares  ot  i 
hundreds,  each  square  being  ten  deep,  and  a«   i 
many  in  breadth,  with  sufficient  intervals bt-twc«- 
the  files  to  allow  of  fucility  in  the  movemenr;.  - 
the  management  of  the  arms,  and  the  passace  tr- 
the  front  or  rear  of  slingers  and  archers.     The^t- 
lasts  occupied  posts  according  to  circamstaoces. 
ou  the  fiauks,  or  in  advance,  but  in  the  b«at  of 
battle  were  sheltered  behind  the  squares  of  speti^ 
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men ;  the  slingers  were  always  ttationed  in  tlie 
rear,  until  they  were  ordered  forward  to  cover 
the  frout,  irrpede  an  hostile  approach,  or  com- 
mence an  engagement.  Meantime,  the  king,  or 
his  repr<fseiitative,  appeared  clad  in  holy  orna- 
ments, and  proceeded  to  make  the  final  disposi- 
tions for  battle,  in  the  middle  of  his  chostfn 
braves,  and  attendt'd  by  priests,  who,  by  their 
exhortations,  animated  the  ranks  within  hearing, 
while  the  trumpets  waited  to  sound  the  signal. 
It  was  now,  with  the  enemy  at  hand,  we  may 
suppose,  that  the  slingers  would  be  ordered  to 
pass  forward  between  the  intervals  of  the  line, 
and,  opening  their  order,  would  let  fly  their  stone 
or  leaden  missiles,  until,  by  the  gradual  Rpproach 
of  the  opposing  fronts,  they  would  be  hemmed 
in  and  recalled  to  the  rear,  or  ordered  to  take  an 
apprnpriate  position.  Then  was  the  time  when 
the  trumpet-bearing  priests  received  command  to 
sound  thi  charee,  and  when  the  shout  of  battle 
burst  forth  from  the  ranks.  The  signal  being 
given,  the  heavy  infantry  would  press  forward 
under  cover  of  their  shields,  the  rear  ranks  might 
then,  when  so  armed,  cast  their  darts,  and  the 
archers  behind  them  all,  shoot  high,  so  as  to 
piteh  their  arrows  over  the  lines  before  them, 
into  the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy  beyond.  If 
the  opposing  forces  broke  through  the  line,  we 
may  imagine  a  body  of  charioteers  reserve,  rosh- 
ing  from  their  post,  and  charging  in  among  the 
disjotnU-d  ranks  of  the  enemy,  before  they  could 
reconstruct  their  order;  or  wheeling  round  a 
flank,  fall  upon  the  rear;  or  being' enconotered 
by  a  similar  manoeuvre,  and  perhaps  repulsed,  or 
rescued  by  Hebrew  cavalry.  The  king,  mean- 
while, surrounded  by  his  princes,  posted  close  to 
the  rear  of  his  line  of  battle,  and  in  the  middle 
of  sliowered  missiles,  would  watch  the  enem^ 
and  strive  to  remedy  every  disorder.  Thus  it 
was  that  several  of  the  sovereigns  of  Jndah  were 
slain  (2  Chron.  xviii.  33;  zxxv.  23),  and  that 
isuch  an  enormous  waste  of  human  life  took  place ; 
for  two  hostile  lines  of  masses,  at  least  ten  in 
depth,  advancing  under  the  confidence  of  breast- 
plate and  shield,  when  once  engaged  hand  to 
hand,  had  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  nature  to 
retreat ;  because  the  hindermost  ranks  not  being 
exposed  personally  to  the  first  slaughter,  would 
not,  and  the  foremost  could  not,  fall  back;  nei- 
ther could  the  commanders  disengage  the  line 
without  a  certainty  of  being  routed.  The  fate 
of  the  dav  was  therefore  no  longer  within  the 
control  of  the  chief,  and  nothing  but  obstinate 
valour  was  left  to  decide  the  victory.  Sometimes 
a  part  of  the  army  was  posted  in  ambush,  but 
this  manteuvre  was  most  commonly  practised 
against  the  garrisons  of  cities  (Josh.  viii.  12; 
Judg.  XX.  38).  In  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xiv.  15),  when  he  led  a  small  body  of  his  own 
people,  suddenly  collected,  and  felling  upon  the 
guard  of  the  captives,  released  them,  and  recovered 
the  booty,  it  was  a  surprise,  not  an  ambush  ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  fell  in  with  the 
main  army  of  the  enemy.  At  a  later  period  there 
is  no  doubt  the  Hebrews  formed  their  armies,  in 
imitation  of  the  Romans,  into  more  than  one  line 
of  masses,  and  modelled  their  military-  institutions 
as  near  as  possible  upon  the  same  system.  [Arms; 
Armour;  Encampment;  Enoines;  Forti- 
fications; Standards.] 
WASHING.    [Ablution.] 
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WASHING  OF  FEET.  The  custom  of  wash- 
ing the  feet  held,  in  ancient  times,  a  place  among 
the  duties  of  hospitality,  being  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  guest,  and  a  token  of 
humble  and  affectionate  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  entertainer.  It  had  its  origin  in  circumstances 
for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  the  East. 

In  general,  in  warm  Oriental  climes,  cleanliness 
is  of  the  highest  consequence,  particularly  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  leprosy.  The  East  knows 
nothing  of  the  factitious  distinctions  which  pre- 
vail in  these  countries  between  sanitary  regula- 
tions and  religious  duties ;  but  the  one,  as  much 
as  the  other,  is  considered  a  part  of  that  great 
system  of  obligations  under  which  man  lies  to- 
wards God.  What,  therefore,  the  health  demands, 
religiou  is  at  hand  to  sanction.  Cleanliness  is  in 
consequence  not  next  to  godliness,  but  a  part  of 
godliness  itself. 

As  in  this  Oriental  view  may  be  found  the 
origin  and  reason-  of  much  of  what  the  Mosaic 
law  lays  down  touching  clean  and  unclean,  so 
the  practice  of  feet-washing  in  particular,  which 
considerations  of  purity  and  personal  propriety 
recommended,  hospitality  adopted  and  religion 
sanctioned. 

In  temperate  climes  bathing  is  far  too  mnch 
neglected ;  but  in  the  East  the  heat  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  dryness  of  the  soil  would  render 
the  ablution  of  the  body  peculiarly  desirable,  and 
make  feet-washing  no  less  grateful  tlian  salutary 
to  the  weary  traveller.  The  foot,  too.  was  less 
protected  than  with  us.  In  the  earliest  ages  it  pro* 
bably  had  no  covering ;  and  the  sandal  worn  in 
later  times  was  little  else  than  the  S(  le  ef  our  shoe 
bound  under  the  foot  Even  this  defence,  how- 
ever, was  ordinarily  laid  aside  on  entering  a  house, 
in  which  the  inmates  were  either  barefoot  or  wore 
nothing  but  slippers. 

The  washing  of  the  feet  is  among  the  most 
ancient,  as  well  as  the  most  obligatory,  of  the  rites 
of  Eastern  hospitality.  From  Gen.  xviii.  4,  xix. 
2,  it  appears  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  days 
of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  In  Gen.  xxiv.  32, 
also,  *  Abraham's  servant'  is  provided  with  water 
to  wash  his  feet,  and  the  men's  feet  that  were  with 
him.  The  same  custom  is  mentioned  in  Judg. 
xix.  21.  From  1  Sam.  xxv.  41,  it  appears  that 
the  rite  was  sometimes  performed  by  servants  and 
sons,  as  their  appropriate  duty,  regarded  as  of  an 
humble  character.  Hence,  in  addition  to  its 
being  a  token  of  affectionate  regard,  it  was  a  sign 
of  humility. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  is  found  in  the 
13th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  where  our  Saviour 
is  represented  as  washing  the  feet  of  his  disdples, 
with  whom  be  had  taken  supper.:  Minute  parti- 
culars are  given  in  the  sacred  narrative,  which 
should  be  carefully  studied,  as  presenting  a  true 
Oriental  picture.  From  ver.  12,  sq.,  it  is  clear 
that  the  act  was  of  a  symbolical  nature,  designed 
to  teach  brotherly  humility  and  goodwill. 

It  was  specially  customary  in  the  davs  of  our 
Lord  to  1Pfe.sh  before  eating  (Matt  xv.'2 ;  Luke 
xi.  38).  But  Jesus  did  not  pay  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  practice,  and  hence  drew  blame  upon 
himself  from  the  Pharisees  (Luke  xi.  38).  In 
this  our  Lord  was  probably  influenced  by  the 
superstitious  abuses  and  foolish  mi<^interpretatioos 
connected  with  washing  before  meat.  For  the 
same  reason  he  may  purposely  have  postponed 
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die  ftct  of  washinc  his  diidplfiif  fiwt  tUl  ^fitr 
sapper,  l«8t,  while  he  was  teaching  a  sew  lesson 
of  humility,  he  might  add  a  sanction  to  currant 
and  haneful  errors  [Ablution].  ^ 

The  union  of  affectionate  attention  and  lowly 
serrice  is  found  indicated  by  feet-washinff  in 

1  Tim.  V.  10,  where,  among  the  signs  of  the 
widows  that  were  to  be  honoured — supported, 
that  is»  at  the  expense  of  the  church — this  is  given, 
if  any  one  '  have  washed  the  saints'  feet' 

F^t-washing  became,  as  mi^ht  be  expected,  a 
part  of  the  observances  practised  in  the  early 

'  Christian  church.  The  real  signification,  how- 
ever, was  soon  forgotten*  or  overloaded  by  super- 
stitious feelings  and  mere  outward  practices. 
Traces  of  the  practice  abound  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  remnants  of  the  abuse  are  still  to  be 
found,  at  least  in  the  Romish  church. 

WATCH.  Watching  must  have  been  coeval 
with  danger,  and  danger  arose  as  soon  as  man 
became  the  enemy  of  man,  or  had  to  ^ard  against 
the  attacks  of  wild  animals.  Acoordmgly  we  find 
traces  of  the  practice  of  watching  in  early  por- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  annals.  Watchinff  must 
have  been  carried  to  some  degree  of  completeness 

j  in  Egypt,  for  we  leam  from  Exod.  xiv.  24,  that 
the  practice  had,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  caused 
the  night  to  be  divided  into  different  watches  or 
portions,  mention  being  made  of  the  *  morning 
watch.'  Compare  I  Saim.  xi.  11.  In  the  days  of 
the  Judges  (vii.  19)  we  find  *  the  middle  watch ' 
mentioned.    See  Luke  xii.  38.    At  a  later  period 

\  Isaiah  plainly  intimates  (xxi.  5, 6),  that  there  was 
a  watch-tower  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  was  eua- 
tomaryon  exitraordinary  occasions  to  set  a  watch- 
man. Watchmen  were,  however,  even  at  an  earlier 
day,  customarily  employed  in  the  metropolis,  and 
their  post  was  at  the  gates  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24,  sq. ; 

2  Kings  ix.  1 7,  sq. ;  Ps.  cxxvii.  1 ;  Prov.  viiL  34), 
where  they  gave  signals  and  information,  either 
b^  their  voice  or  with  the  aid  of  a  trumpet  (Jer. 
VI.  17;  Esek.  xxxiii.  6).  At  nifht  watchmen 
were  accustomed  to  perambulate  tne  city  (Cant 
iii.  3;  V.  7).  In  the  New  Testament  we  find 
mention  made  of  the  second,  the  third,  and  the 
fourth  watch  (Luke  xii.  38 ;  Matt  xiv.  25).  The 
space  of  the  natural  night,  from  the  setting  to  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  the  ancient  Jews  divided  into 
three  equal  parts  of  four  hours  each.  But  the 
Romans,  imitating  the  Greeks,  divided  the  night 
into  four  watches,  and  the  Jews,  from  the  time 

^  they  came  under  subjection  to  the  Romans,  fU- 
lowing  this  Roman  custom,  also  divided  the  night 
into  four  watches,  each  of  which  consisted  of  three 
hours  (Mark  xiii.  85).  The  terms  by  which  the 
old  Hebrew  division  of  the  night  was  charac- 
terised are,  1.  the.  first  watch,  beginning  of  the 
watches  (Lam.  ii.  19);  2.  *the  middle-watch' 
(Judg.  vii.  19);  3.  *  the  morning-watch  '  (Deut 
xiv.  24  ;  1  Sam.  xi.  11 ).  The  first  extended  from 
sun-set  to  our  ten  o'clock,  the  second  from  ten  at 
night  till  two  in  the  morning,  and  the  third 
from  that  hour  till  sun-rise. 

WATER.  No  one  can  read  far  in  Ae  sacred 
Scriptures  without  being  reminded  of  the  vast 
importance  of  water  to  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine, 
and  indeed  in  every  country  to  which  their  his- 
tory intj'oduces  us ;  and  more  particularly  in  the 
deserts  in  which  they  wandered  on  leaving  Egypt, 
as  well  as  those  into  which  they  before  or  after- 
wards sent  their  flocks  for 'pasture.    The  natural 
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witen  have  already, been  di^Msed  of  in  tiv 
articles  Palbstime  and  Rivxa ;  and  in  Cxbtewi 
and  JsausiXBM  notice  has  been  taken  of  soime 
artificial  collections.  It  now  remains  to  oompieta 
the  subject,  under  the  present  head,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  such  details  as  may  not  have  been  oompie- 
heuded  under  the  articles  referred  to. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  absence  of  small 
rivers,  throuffh  the  want  of  rain  in  summer,  ren- 
ders the  people  of  the  settled  country,  as  well  as 
of  the  deserts,  entirely  dependent  upon  the  water 
derived  from  welte,  and  that  preserved  in  dstems 
and  reservoirs,  during  the  summer  and  autumn ; 
and  gives  an  importance  unknown  in  our  hnmid 
climate  to  the  limited  supply  thus  secured. 

With  respect  to  reservoirB,  the  articles  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  will  siq>ply  all  the  in- 
formation necessary,  except  that  we  may  avail  | 
ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
so-called  Pools  of  Solomon,  near  Bethlehem. 
'  They  consist  of  three  enormous  tanks,'  says  Dr. 
Wilde,  *"  sunk  in  the  side  of  a  sloping  grovnd,  and 
which  from  time  immemorial  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  the  workmanship  of  Solomon ;  and 
certainly  they  are  well  worthy  the  man  to  whom 
tradition  has  assigned  their  construction.  These 
reservoirs  are  each  upon  a  distinct  level,  one 
above  the  other,  and  are  capable  of  holding  an 
immense  body  of  water.  They  are  so  constmcCed, 
both  by  conduits  leading  directly  firom  one  an- 
other, and  by  what  may  be  termed  anastamosing 
branches,  that  when  the  water  in  the  u[^r  one 
has  reached  to  a  certain  heieht,  the  surplus  flows 
off  into  the  one  below  it  and  so  on  into  the  third. 
These  passages  were  obstructed  and  the  whole  of 
the  cisterns  were  out  of  repair  when  we  visited 
them,  so  that  there  was  hardly  any  water  in  the 
lowest  vhile  the  upper  one  was  nearly  loll  of 
good  pure  water.  Small  aqueducts  lead  from  j 
each  of  these  cisterns  to  a  main  one  that  ooodiieti  I 
the  water  to  Jerusalem.  They  are  all  lined  with  a 
thick  layer  of  hard  whitish  cement  and  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  bottom  of  each,  similar  to  some 
of  those  in  the  holy  city.  Where  the  lowest  cistern  | 
joms  the  valley  of  Etham  it  is  formed  by  an  em- 
bankment  of  earth,  and  has  a  sluice  to  draw  off 
the  water  occasionally.  A  short  distance  from 
the  upper  pool  I  descended  into  a  narrow  stone 
chamber,  through  which  the  water  passes  firom 
the  neighbouring  spring  on  its  course  to  the 
ciitems. 

*0n  our  return  to  the  city  we  followed  the 
track  of  the  aqueduct  as  far  as  Bethlehem,  and 
afterwards  crossed  it  in  several  places  on  the| 
road.  It  is  very  small,  but  the  water  runs  in  it , 
with  considerable  rapidity,  as  we  could  perceive 
by  the  open  places  left  in  it  here  and  there.  From 
the  very  tortuous  course  that  this  conduit  takes  in 
following  the  different  sinuosities  of  the  ground, 
being  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  beneath 
the  surfkce,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  oneself  that 
it  does  not  run  up  hill,  as  many  have  supposed. 
Finally,  it  crosses  over  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  on 
a  series  of  arches,  to  the  north  of  the  lower  pool  of 
Gihon,  and  winding  round  the  southern  horn  of, 
Zion,  is  los?:  to  view  in  the  ruins  of  the  dty.  It 
very  probably  supplied  the  pool  of  Betbesda,' 
after  having  traversed  a  course  of  certainly  not 
less  than  ftx)m  thirteen  to  fifteen  miles.' 

With  respect  to  wells,  their  importance  is  very 
great  especially  in  the  desert  where  the 
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of  forming  them  are  deficient,  as  well  as  the 
supply  of  laboar  necessary  for  such  imdertakiDgs, 
which,  after  all,  are  not  always  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  a  supply  of  water.  Hence  in  such 
situations,  and  indeed  in  the  settled  countries  also, 
the  wells  are  of  the  utmost  value,  and  the  water 
in  most  cases  is  very  frugally  used  (Num.  zz. 
17-19 ;  Deut.  ii.  6, 28 ;  Job  zzii.  7).  We  are  not, 
however,  to  seek  an  ezplauation  of  the  contests 
about  wells  which  we  find  in  the  histories  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  (Gen.  zzi.  2&-31 ;  zzvi. 
15-22)  merely  in  the  value  of  the  well  itself,  but 
in  the  apprehension  entertained  by  the  Philisdnes 
that  by  the  formation  of  such  wells  the  patriarchs 
would  be  qaderstood  to  create  a  lien  on  the  lands 
in  which  they  lay,  and  would  acquire  an  inde* 
feasible  right  of  occupation,  or  rather  of  pos- 
session ;  and  it  might  seem  to  them  inconvenient 
that  so  powerful  a  clan  should  acc^uire  such  a 
right  in  the  soil  of  so  small  a  territory  as  that 
which  belonged  td  them.  Hence  their  care,  when 
Abraham  afterwards  left  their  part  of  the  country, 
to  fill  up  the  wells  which  he  had  digged;  and 
hence,  also,  the  renewed  'and  more  bitter  strife 
with  Isaac  when  he,  on  arriving  there,  proceeded 
to  clear  out  those  wells  and  to  dig  new  ones 
himself. 
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8S6.    [Well  and  Backet  at  JaAa.] 


It  appears  in  Scripture  that  the  wells  were 
sometimes  owned  by  a  number  of  persons  in  com- 
mon, and  that  fiocks  were  brought  to  them  for 
watering  on  appointed  days,  in  an  order  previ- 
ously arranged.  A  well  was  often  coverea  with 
a  great  stone,  which  being  removed,  the  person 
descended  some  steps  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  on  his  return  poured  into  a  trough  that  which 
he  had  brought  up  (Gen.  zziv.  11-15;  zziz. 
3-10;  Ezod.  li.  16;  Judg.  v.  11).  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  intimation  of  any  other  way  of  drawine 
water  from  wells  in  Scripture.  But  as  this  could 
only  be  applicable  in  cases  where  the  well  was  not 
deep,  we  must  assume  that  they  had  the  use  of 
those  contrivances  which  are  still  employed  in 
the  East,  and  some  of  which  are  known  from  the 
Egyptian  monuments  to  have  been  very  ancient. 
This  conclusion  is  the  more  probable  as  the  wells 
in  Palestine  are  mostly  deep  (Prov.  zz.  5 ;  John 
iv.  11).  Jacob's  well  near  Shechem  is  said  to  be 
120  feet  deep,  with  only  fifteen  feet  of  water  in 
it ;  and  the  labour  of  drawing  from  so  deep  a  well 
probably  originated  the  first  reluctance  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water  for  Jesus :  *  Sir, 
thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is 
deep.'  From  this  deeper  kind  of  well  the  water 
is  drawn  by  hand  in  a  leathern  bucket  not  too 
heavy,  sometimes  by  a  windlass,  but  oftener,  when 
the  water  is  only  of  moderate  depth,  by  the 
ahcidocf,  which  is  Uie  most  common  and  simple  of 
all  the  machines  used  in  the  East  for  raising 


water,  whether  firom  wells,  rcserroirs,  or  riven. 
Tlus  consists  of  a  tapering  lever  unequally  ba- 
lanced upon  an  upright  body  variously  con- 
structed, and  fVom  the  smaller  end  of  which  is 
suspended  the  bucket  by  a  rope.  This,  when 
lowered  into  the  well,  is  raised  full  of  water  by 
the  weight  of  the  heavier  end.  By  this  contriv- 
ance the  manual  power  is  applied  in  lowering  the 
backet  into  the  well,  for  it  rises  easily,  and  it  is 
only  nec«»ary  to  regulate  the  ascent.  This  ma- 
chine is  in  use  under  slight  modifications  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  was  so  firom  the 
most  remote  ages  to  the  present  day.  The  spe- 
cimen in  the  annezed  woodcut  occurs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  5affa.  The  water  of  wells,  as 
well  as  of  fountains,  was  by  the  Hebrews  called 
Mlvin^  water,'  translated  'running  water,'  and 
was  highly  esteemed  (Lev.  ziv.  5 ;  Num.  ziz. 
17).  It  was  thus  distinguished  from  water  pr«r 
served  in  cisterns  and  reservoirs. 

WEAPONS.    [Abms.] 

WEASEL.  The  Vxvenida  and  MuMtellidtt 
appear,  both  anciently  and  among  ourselves,  col- 
lected into  a  kind  of  group,  under  an  impression 
that  they  belong  to  the  feline  family ;  hence  we, 
like  the  ancients,  still  use  the  words  civet-cat, 
tree-cat,  pole-cat,  &c ;  and,  in  reality,  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  species  have  partially  retrac- 
tile claws,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  being  contractile 
like  those  of  cats,  of  which  they  even  bear  tho 
spotted  and  streaked  liveries.  All  such  naturally 
have  arboreal  habits,  and  from  their  low  lengthy 
forms  are  no  less  disposed  to  burrow ;  but  maay 
of  them,  chiefly  in  other  hemispheres,  are  ezcellent 
swimmers.  One  of  these  species,  allied  to  if  not 
the  same  as  genetta  harbara^  is  the  Thela  JElan, 
by  Bochart  ({escribed  as  having  *  various  colours, 
and  as  being  spotted  like  a  para.*  There  are  be- 
sides, in  the  same  region,  the  nimae  ferret  or  pole- 
cat, for  these  two  are  not  specifically  distinct,  the 
weasel  differing  from  ours  chiefly  in  its  superior 
size  and  darker  colours.  A  p<tradoxurus,  identical 
with  or  nearly  allied  to  P.  t^s,  ocean  in  Arabia ; 


327.    [Paradoxuns  Typoa— the  Palm-Martin.] 

for  it  seems  these  animals  are  found  wherever 
there  are  palmifera,  the  date-palm  in  particular 
being  a  favourite  residence  of  the  species.  Two 
or  three  varieties,  or  periiaps  species,  of  nems 
occur  in  Egypt  solely.  Arabia  Proper  has  several 
other  animals  not  clearly  dlstin^ished,  though 
belonging  to  the  families  here  noticed. 

WEAVING  is  too  necessary  an  art  not  to  have 
existed  in  the  early  periods  of  the  world.    It  ap- 
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pears,  indeed,  to  have  in  all  nations  come  into 
existence  with  the  first  dawnings  of  civiruation. 
The  Eg^'ptians  had,  as  might  be  expected,  already 
made  consideruble  progress  therein  when  the  Is- 
raelites tarried  amongst  them;  and  in  this  as  well 
as  in  many  other  of  the  arts  of  life,  they  became 
the  instructors  of  that  people.  Textures  of  cotton 
and  of  flax  were  woven  by  them  ;  whence  we  read 
of  the  *  vestures  of  fine  linen '  with  which  Pharaoh 
arrayed  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42)  ;  terms  which  show 
tiiat  the  art  of  fabricating  cloth  had  been  success- 
fully cultivated. .  Indeed  Egypt  was  celebrated 
among  the  Hebrews  for  its  manufacturing  skill. 
Thus  Isaiah  (xix.  9)  speaks  of  *  them  that  work 
in  fine  flax,  and  them  that  weave  net-works.'  That 
these  fabrics  displayed  taste  as  well  as  skill  may 
be  inferred  from  Ezekiel  xxvii.  7,  *Fine  linen 
with  broidered  work  from  Egypt'  So  in  Prov. 
vii.  1 6,  *  I  have  decked  my  couch  with  coverings 
of  tapestry,  with  fine  linen  of  Egypt'  If,  how- 
ever, the  Hebrews  learnt  the  art  of  weaving  in 
Egypt,  they  appear  to  have  made  progress  therein 
from  their  own  resources,  even  before  they  entered 
Palestine;  for  having  before  tliem  the  prospect 
of  a  national  establishment  in  that  land,  they 
would  naturally  turn  their  attention  to  the  arts 
of  life,  and  had  leisure  as  well  as  occasion,  during 
their  sojourn  of  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  for 
practising  those  arts ;  and  certainly  we  cannot 
hut  understand  the  words  of  Moses  to  imply  that 
the  skill  spoken  of  in  Exod.  xxxv.  30,  sq.,  came 
from  a  Hebrew  and  not  a  foreign  impulse.  Among 
the  Israelites  weaving,  together  with  spinning, 
was  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  females 
(Prov.  xxxi.  13,  19);  nor  did  persons  of  rank 
and  distinction  consider  the  occupation  mean 
(Exod.  xxxv.  25 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  7).  But  as  in 
Egypt  males  exclusively,  so  in  Palestine  men 
conjointly  with  women,  wove  (Exod.  xxxv.  S.*)). 
From  1  Chron.  iv.  21  it  may  be  inferred  that 
there  were  in  Israel  a  class  of  master-manufac-. 
turers.  The  loom,  as  was  generally  the  case  in 
the  ancient  world,  was  high,  requiring  the  weaver 
to  stand  at  his  employment 

Connected  with  the  loom  are,  1.  the  shuttle 
(Job  vii.  6)  ;  2.  the  weaver's  beam  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
7;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19);  3.  a  weaver's  pin  (Judg. 
xvi.  14).  The  degree  of  skill  to  which  the  He- 
brews attained  it  is  difficult  to  measure.  The 
itufis  which  they  wove  were  of  linen,  flax,  and 
wool.  Among  the  latter  must  be  reckoned  those 
of  camels'  and  -goats'  hair,  which  were  used  bv 
the  poor  for  clothing  and  for  mourning  (Exod. 
xxvi.  7;  xxxv.  6;  Matt.  iii.  4).  Garments 
woven  in  one  piece  throughout,  so  as  to  need  no 
making,  were  held  in  high  repute ;  whence  the 
Jews  have  a  tradition  that  no  needle  was  em- 
ployed on  the  clothing  of  the  high  priest,  each 
piece  of  which  was  of  one  continued  texture. 
This  notion  throws  light  on  the  language  used 
by  John  xix.  23—*  the  coat  was  without  seam,'— 
words  that  are  explained  by  those  which  follow, 
and  which  Welsteiu  regards  as  a  gloss—*  woven 
from  the  top  throughout.*  This  seamless  coat, 
which  has  lately  given  occasion  to  the  great  re- 
ligious reformatory  movement  begun  by  the  priest 
Ronge,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  our  Lord, 
knowing  that  his  time  was  now  come,  had  ar- 
rays! himself  in  vestments  suitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  ^essianic  office, 
WEDDING.    [MABar^GE.] 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUBES 

WEEK.    [Sabbath.] 

WEEKS,  FEAST  OF.    [Penteooiit.] 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  Thia  is  a 
subject  on  which  our  knowledge  is  hy  no  means 
complete  and  satisfactory,  as  the  notioes  respecting 
it  which  the  Blhle  supplies  are  fragmentary  and 
scattered. 

With  respect  to  the  coins  in  use  among  the 
Hebrews,  it  is  evident  that  there  prevailed  among 
the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  a  very  consider- 
ahle  and  much  employed  metallic  mediam« 
Mention  is  made  of  talents,  shekels,  half-shekels^ 
and  gerahs.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
absolute  certainty  the  relative  value  of  these 
coins,  but  the  rollowing  table  has  been  con- 
structed ft'om  an  examination  of  the  coins  of 
Simon  Maccabeus,  and  is  probably  very  nearly 
correct : — 

Gerah  =  13*7        Puis  giains. 

Bekah,  or  common 

shekel  ti  137         *  »» 

Sacred  shekel         »,  274  ,, 

Maneh  ,,  13,700  »• 

Talent  ,,  822»000  ,, 

These  conclusions  find  corroboration  by  being 
compared  with  the  weights  of  other  Eastern  na- 
tions, and  the  whole  inquiry  authorizes  the  in- 
ference that  one  general  system  prevailed  in  the 
more  civilized  nations,  being  nropagated  from  the 
East,  from  an  early  period  of  history. 

In  the  New  Testament  (Matt  xviL  24)  the 
Temple-tax  is  a  didrachm ;  fh>m  other  sooroes    j 
we  know  that  this 'tribute 'was  half  a  shekel;    , 
and  in  verse  27  the  stater  is  payment  of  this  tax 
for  two  persons.    Now  the  stater— a  very  com- 
mon silver  Attic  coin,  the  tetradrachm — weighed    ' 
328*8  Paris  grains ;  thus  n«t  considerably  sor^    ; 
passing  the  sacred  shekel  (274  Paris   grains). 
And  there  is  reason  in  the  passage  of  Matthew 
and  in  early  writers  for  regarding  the  stater  of 
the  New  Testament  as  the  same  with  the  Attic 
tetradrachm. 

Names  of  measures  of  length  are  for  the  most 
part  taken  from  members  of  the  human  body, 
which  offered  themselves,  so  to  say,  naturally  for 
the  purpose,  and  have  generally  been  used  in  all 
times  and  places  in  instances  where  minute  ao- 
curacy  was  not  demanded. 

At  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  system  of  measure 
of  length  lies  the  cubit,  the  fore-arm,  or  the  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the 
third  finger. 

A  longer  measure,  applied  in  measnring  baild- 
ings,  was  the  reed,  or  more  properly  •  rod  *  (Esek. 
xli.  8;  Apoc.  xxi.  15).  Smaller  measures  of 
length  were,  I.  a  span,  from  a  root  meaning  to 
expand  (the  hand).  2.  The  breadth  of  the  hand 
(1  Kings  vii.  26  ;  Exod.  xxv.  25).  3.  The  finger 
(Jerem.  liL  2 1 ),  the  denomination  of  the  smallest 
measure  of  length.  Thus  we  have  the  breadth  of 
the  finger,  of  the  hand,  of  the  span— the  length 
from  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  to  the  point  of 
the  thumb, — and  the  cubit 

As  we  have  no  unit  of  measure  given  us  m  the  ' 
Scriptures,  nor  preserved  to  us  in  the  remmns  of  ' 
any  Hebrew  building,  and  as  neither  the  Rabbins  , 
nor  Josephus  afford  the  information  we  want,  we  , 
have  no  resource  but  to  apply  for  informatioD  to  i 
the  measures  of  length  used  in  other  coontxieSi  i 
We  go  to  thie  Egyptians.    The  longer  Egypaaa 
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joblt  oontained  aboat  234*333  Paris  lines,  the 
ihorter  about  204*  8.  According  to  this  the  He- 
ore  w  measures  of  length  -were  these : — 


Sacred  cubit     . 

234  833 

Paris  lines. 

The  span     .     . 

117-166 

The  palm    .     . 
The  finger  .     * 

39-055 

9-7637 

Common  cubit 

204*8 

The  span     .     . 

102-4 

The  palm    .     . 
The  finger  •     . 

34-133 

8-533 

The  two  sets  of  measures,  one  for  dry,  another 
for  liquid  things,  rest  on  the  same  system^  as 
appears  from  the  equality  of  the  standand  for  dry 
goods,  namely  the  ephah,  with  that  for  liquids, 
namely  bath.    Mention  is  made  of  the  homer, 
cab,  bath  and  ephah — which  are  the  same,  bin, 
and  log.    The  relations  of  these  measures  to  the 
homer,  the  greatest  of  them,  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  table : — 
Homer.     .     .       I 
Bath  and  Ephah  10      1 
Seah     ...     30      3      1 
I    Hin  .    .     .     .     60       6       2       1 
,   Gomer       .     .  100     10      3J     1}     I 

Cab      ...  180     18      6      3      1|     1 
I    Log      ...  720     72     24.  12       7}     4     1 

I  The  actual  size  of  these  measures,  as  stated  by 
Joseph  us,  is  as  follows: — 

Size.  Weight  in  Water. 

Fu.  cub.  in.  Par.  gr. 

Homer  19857-7  7398000 

Ephah      1985-77  739800 

Seah  661-92  246600 

Hin  330-96  123300 

Gomer       198*577  73980 

Cab  110-32  41100 

Log  27*58  10275 

Bockh  has  proved  that  it  is  in  Babylon  we  are 
i)  look  for  the  fr  undations  of  the  metrological 
systems  of  the  ancient  world;    for  the  entire 
system  of  measures,  both  eastern  and  western, 
must  be  referred  to  the  Babylonish  foot  as  to  its 
basis.    On  Babylon  also  the  ancient  world  was 
dependent  for  its  astronomy.     Hence  Babylon 
appears  as  the  land  which  was  the  teacher  of  the 
east  and  the  west  in  astronomical  and  mathe- 
,  matical  knowledge,  standing  as  it  were  in  the 
,  middle  of  the  ancient  world,  and  sending  forth 
rays  of  light  from  her  two  extended  hands.    Pa- 
lestine could  not  be  closed  against  these  illumina- 
tions, which  in  their  progress  westward  must  have 
enlightened  its  inhabitants,  who  appear  to  haye 
owed  their  highest  earthly  culture  to  the  Baby- 
,  lonians  and  the  Egyptians. 
I     WELL.     [Water.] 

W  EST.  The  Shemite,  in  speaking  of  the  quar- 
ters of  the  heayens,  &c.,  supposes  his  face  turned 
towards  the  east ;  so  that  the  east  is  before  him ; 
the  south  on  his  right  hand ;  the  north  on  his  left 
hand,  and  the  west  behind  him ;  and  the  various 
words  employed  to  designate  the  quarters  of  the 
heavens  have  literally  the  signification  mentioned 
(  Voyage  en  Syrie,  torn.  i.  p.  297 ;  Shaw's  Travels, 
p.  329). 

I  WHALE  occurs  in  several  places  of  the  Old 
j  Testament,  and  once  in  the  New  I'estament  In 
,  the  passages  where  scales  and  feet  are  mentioned 
I  at  belonging  to  the  animals  so  designated,  com- 
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mentators  have  shown  that  the  crocodile  is 
intended,  which  then  is  sj'nonymous  with  the 
leviathan;  and  they  have  endeavoured  also  to 
demonstrate,  where  they  draw  the  dugs  to  suckle 
their  young,  that  seals  are  meant,  althoush  cetacea 
nourish  theirs  in  a  similar  manner.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  most  of  the  cases,  the  poetical 
diction  points  absolutely  to  any  specific  animal, 
particularly  as  there  is  more  force  and  grandeur 
m  a  generalized  and  collective  ima^  of  the  huge 
monsters  of  the  deep,  not  inappropriately  so  called, 
than  in  the  restriction  to  any  one  species,  since  all 
are  in  Gen.  L  26  made  collectively  subservient  to 
the  supremacy  of  man.  But  criticism  is  still 
more  mappropriate  when,  not  contented  with 
pointing  to  some  assumed  species,  it  attempts  to 
rationafise  miraculous  events  by  such  arguments ; 
as  in  the  case  of  Jonah,  where  the  fact  of  whales 
having  a  small  ^Uet,  and  not  being  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  adduced  to  prove  that  the  huge 
fish  was  not  a  cetacean,  but  a  shark  I  It  may  be 
observed,  besides,  of  cetaceous  animals,  that 
though  less  frequent  in  the  Mediterranean  than  in 
the  ocean,  they  are  far  from  being  unknown  there. 

WHEAT  occurs  in  various  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  so 
rendered  has  this  signification. 

Wheat  having  been  one  of  the  earliest  culti- 
vated grains,  is  most  probably  of  Asiatic  origin, 
as  no  doubt  Asia  was  the  earliest  civilized,  as  well 
as  the  first  peopled  cotmtry.  As  both  wheat  and 
barley  are  cultivated  in  the  plains  of  India  in  the 
winter  months,  where  none  of  the  species  of  theie 
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genera  are  indigenous,  it  is  probable  that  both 
have  been  introduced  into  India  from  the  north, 
that  is,  from  the  Persian,  and  perhaps  from  the 
Tartarian  region,  where  these  and  <>ther  species  of 
barley  are  most  successfully  and  abundantly  cul- : 
tivated.  Different  species  of  wheat  were  no  doubt 
cultivated  by  the  ancients ;  but  both  barley  and  [ 
wheat  are  too  well  known  to  require  further  illoi  ' 
tration  in  this  place. 


WHIRLWIND.    [Wind*.] 

WILDERNESS    [Deserts.] 

WILLOW-TREE  (Ezek.  xvii.  5).  The  spe- 
det  of  willow  here  referred  to  is  supposed  to  be  a 
peculiar  sort  called  aaftaft  the  Salix  .£gyptiaca 
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829.    [Salix  JEgypdaea.] 

of  botanists.  The  steins  and  twigs  are  long,  thin, 
weak,  and  of  a  ]Ale  yellow-colour ;  on  their  twigs 
here  and  there  are  snoots  of  a  span  long,  like  unto 
the  Cypriotish  wild  fig-trees,  which  put  forth  in 
*the  spring  tender  and  woolly  flowers,  like  unto 
the  blossoms  of  the  poplar-tree,  only  they  are  of  a 
more  drying  quality,  of  a  pale  colour,  and  a  fra- 
grant smell.  The  inhabitants  pull  of  these  great 
quantities,  and  distil  a  7ery  precious  and  sweet 
water  out  of  them. 

WIMPLE    [Veil.] 

WIND.  The  Hebrew  word  signifies  atr  in  mo- 
tion generally,  as  breath,  wind,  &c.  It  is  used,  1. 
for  the  wind  as  a  natural  phenomenon  (Gen.  iii.  8  ; 
Job  xzi.  18;  xxx.  15,  22;  zxxvii.  21;  Ps.  i.  4; 
ciii.  16;  Proy.  xxx.  4;  Eccles.  i.  6;  xi.  4;  Isa. 
yii.  2;  xyii.  13;  xl.  7;  Jer.  x.  13;  li.  16;  Amos 
xiy.  13).  It  is  poetically  ascribed  to  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  God  (Ps.  cxxxv.  7;  cxlvii.  18). 
2.  The  wind  occurs  as  the  medium  of  the  divine 
interposition^  or  agency  (Gen.  i.  2 ;  viii.  1  ;  Ex. 
xy.  10 ;  Num.  xi.  31  ;  1  Kings  xviii.  45 ;  xix.  1 1 ; 
Job  i.  19 ;  Isa.  xi.  6 ;  Jonah  i.  4).  In  tlie  New 
Testament,  the  wind  was  supernaturally  eiinployed 
at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  like  the  •  sound  *  and 
♦fire'  rActs  ii.  3).  [Spirit.]  To  this  class  of 
instances  we  refer  Gen.  i.  2,  *  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  moyed  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.'  Along 
with  Patrick  aftd  Rosenmiiller,  we  construe  the 
phrase,  *%,  wind  of  God,'  a  wind  employed  as  the 
medium  of  diyine  agency.  3.  The  wind  is  used 
metaphoricalhf  in  the  following  instances :  *  The 
wings  cf  the  wind '  denote  the  roost  rapid  motion 
(a  Sam.  xxii.  11).    Anything  light  or  trifling  is 
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edled  wind  (Job  ^l  7 ;  Isa.  zli.  29;  PIl  IxxvId. 
39 ;  comp.  Eph.  iy.  14;  Ecdus.  y.  9).  Violent  ▼« 
empty  speech  is  called  '  a  strong  wind,*  or  a  mere 
tempest  of  words  (Job  yiii.  2).  *  Vain  knowled^  * 
is  called  knowled^  of  wind  (Job  xv.  2) ;  *  rair 
words,*  words  of  wmd  (xyi.  3).  Manjr  exprcBFiTe 
phrases  are  formed  with  this  word.  *  To  ioherit 
the  wind,' denotes  extreme  disappointxnrat  (XVox. 
xi,  29)  ;  'to  hide  the  wind,'  impossibility  (xxvii. 
16);  to  'labour  for  the  wind,'  to  laboar  in  -raia 
(Ecc.  y.  16);  'to  bring  forth  wind/  great  patieDCe 
and  pains  for  no  purpose  (Isa.  xxyi.  18;  comp 
Hos.  viii.  7  ;  xii.  1) ;  *  to  become  wind/  to  re^mlt 
in  nothingness  (Jer.  y.  13).  'The  ibtir  winds' 
denote  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  (Esek. 
xxxvii.  9) ;  *  to  scatter  to  all  winds,'  to  disperse 
completely  (Ezek.  v.  10;  xii.  41 ;  xviL  21);  'to 
cause  to  come  from  all  winds,'  to  restore  com- 
pletely (xxxyii.  9).  '  The  wind  hath  bound  ber 
upon  her  winps,'  means  deportation  into  a  ftr 
country  (Hos.  ly.  1 9) ;  '  to  sow  the  wind  and  reap 
the  whirlwind,*  unwise  labour  and  a  fhutless 
result  (yiii.  7) ;  'to  feed  on  the  wind,'  to  pursue 
delusory  schemes  (xii.  I) ;  '  to  walk  in  wind,'  to 
liye  and  act  in  yain  (Micah  u.  11);  'to  obserrs 
the  wmd/  to  be  over  cautious  (Ecdes.  xi.  4 ) ;  lo 
•  winnow  with  every  wind,'  to  be  credulons,  api  to 
reoeiye  impressions  (v.  9).  4.  The  east  wind. 
Dr.  Shaw  remarks,  that  every  wind  is  icalled  bj 
the  Orientals  an  east  wind  which  blows  from 
any  point  of  the  compass  between  the  east  and 
north,  and  between  the  east  and  south  (  Trareis, 
p.  285^  If  the  east  wind  happens  to  blow  a  few 
clays  m  Palestine  during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  and  Aasust,  it  occasiona  great  destruc- 
tion to  the  vines  ana  harvests  on  the  land,  and  also  | 
to  the  vessels  at  sea  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
accordingly  often  used  to  denote  any  pemictoos 
wind,  as  m  Ps.  xlviii.  7.  It  is  used  wtetapkoripally 
for  pernicious  speech,  a  storm  of  words  (Job  xy. 
2);  calamities,  especially  by  war  (Isa.  zxviL  8; 
Jer.  xviii.  17  ;  Erek.  xyii.  10^,  xix.  12  ;  xxvii.  26  ; 
Hos.  xiii.  15).  The  east  wind  denotes  divine 
judgment  (Job  xxvii.  2 1 ).  PArctset.— '  To  follow 
the  east  wind,'  is  to  pursue  a  delusory  and  &tal 
course  (Hos.  xii.  1).  5.  West  wind.  6.  North 
wind  (Prov.  xxv.  23).  7.  South  wind  (Job 
xxxvii.  17;  Ps.  Ixxyiii.  26;  Lake  xii.  55);  S- 
rooco  (Acts  xxvii.  13).  8.  Theybar  wimds.  This 
phrase  is  .equivalent  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  , 
world  (E^ek.  xxxviL  9 ;  2  Esdras  xiii.  5),  the 
seyeral  points  of  the  compass,  as  we  should  ny 
(Dan.  viii.  8).  Phrases,—*  Striving  of  the  fiMU- 
winds,'  is  great  political  commotions  (Dan.  vii.  s ; 
comp.  Jer.  iv.  11,  12;  li.  1);  to 'hold  the  four 
winos/  is  by  contrary  to  secure  peace  (Rev.  viL 
1 ) ;  'to  be  divided  to  the  four  winds,'  iim>lies 
utter  dispersion  (Dan.  xi.  4 ;  Jer.  xlix.  3S ;  EaeL 
V.  10,  12 ;  xyii.  2\  The  Hebrews,  like  other 
ancient  nations,  haa  but  few  aoaiet  of  Kinds,  One 
Greek  name  of  a  wind  occurs  in  Acts  axviL  14. 
Euroclydon,  a  tempestuous  wind,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, now  called  a  Levanter.  BHpos^  £tmu, 
'  east  wind,'  and  irAi^5c»y, '  a  wave,*  quasi  an  east-  ! 
em  tempest  Other  MSS.  read  EvpUc^^Swr,  Em- 
ryclydon,  from  tbp6s,  'broad,*  and  K\i6mm,  'a 
waye,'  or  rough  wayy  sea ;  and  then  the  word 
would  mean  the  wind  which  pecaliarlj  exeite< 
the  waves.  Shaw  defends  the  common  readiag.  , 
and  describes  the  wind  as  Mowing  in  all  direct  \  j 
tions  from  the  N.E.  roaod  by  the  N.  to  the  a& 
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(  Thtoda,  p.  330,  kc  4to. ;  see  Bowrer's  conjeo- 
taret»  and  Doddridge,  in  he.).  The  Hebrews 
had  no  single  terms  indicating  the  relatiye  velo- 
caty  of  the  air  in  motion,  like  oar  words  breeze, 
gale,  &C.    Sach  gradations  they  expressed  by 

some  additional  word,  as  « great,'  n^n3-m%  '  a 
ffreat  wind*  (Jonah  i.  4),  •ron^^h,*  Hl^,  &c 
ffor  haTe  we  any  single  word  indicating  the  de- 
Btmctive  effects  of  the  wind,  Uk#  their  verbs  "^D 
and  ipb,  as  D^yDKI  (Zech.  vii.  14,  &c.),  and 
answering  to  the  Greek  word  dyc/t^Mor  (see 
Sept  of  Gen.  xli.  6,  23).  Our  metaphorical  use 
of  the  word  atorm  comes  nearest  The  phrase 
fTTPD  TVn,  'stormy  wind,'  wvcv/ua  Ken-aryOiof, 
spiritug  procella,  occurs  in  Ps.  cvii.  25;  cxlviiL 
8.  It  is  metaphorically  used  for  the  divine  judg- 
mento  (Ezek.  xiii.  II,  13).  The  word  usually 
translated  '  whirlwind '  means  more  properly  a 
storm  (2  Kings  ii.  1,  11 ;  Job  xxxTiil  1 :  xl.  6  j 
Zech.  ix.  14).  The  Hebrew  word  is  used  meta- 
phorically for  the  divine  judgments  (Isa.  xl.  24 ; 
xli.  1 6) ;  and  to  describe  them  as  sudden  and  irre- 
sistible (Jer.  xxiii.  19;  xxt.  32;  xxx.  23). 
Total  defeat  is  often  compared  to '  chaff  scattered 
by  a  whirlwind'  (Isa.  xvii.  13).  It  denotes  the 
rapidity  and  irreslstibleness  of  the  divine  judg^ 
ments  (Isa.  Ixvi.  5).  The  phrate  *  to  reap  the 
whirlwind  '  denotes  useless  labour  (Hos,  viii.  7); 
*  the  day  of  the  whirlwind,'  destruction  by  war 
(Amoa  L  14).  A  beautiful  comparison  occurs  in 
Prov.  X.  25 :  '  As  the  whirlwind  paaseth,  so  is  the 
wicked  no  more :  but  the  righteous  is  an  ever- 
lastinff  foundation.' 

WINDOW.    [HoTOB.] 

WINE.  No  fewer  than  thirteen  distinct  He- 
brew and  Greek  terms  are  rendered  in  our  com- 
mon  version  by  the  word  *  wine.'  Besides  the 
pure  juice  of  the  grape,  frequent  mention  is  made 
m  Scripture  of  a  kind  of  boiled  wine  or  syrup, 
the  thickness  of  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
mingle  water  with  it  previouslv  todrinkbg(Prbv. 
ix.  2,  5),  and  also  of  a  mixed  wine,  made  strong 
and  inebriating  by  the  addition  of  drugs,  such  as 
myrrh,  mandragora,  and  opiates  (Prov.  xxiii.  30 ; 
Isa.  V.  22).  This  custom  has  prevailed  from  the 
earliest  ages,  and  is  still  extant  in  the  East  We 
are  not,  however,  to  conclude  that  all  mixed  wine 
was  pernicious  or  improper.  There  were  two 
very  opposite  purposes  sought  by  the  mixture  of 
drinks.  While  the  wicked  sought  out  a  drugged 
mixture,  and  was  *  mighty  to  mingle  strong  drmk,' 
Wisdom,  on  the  contrary,  mingl^  her  wine  with 
water  or  with  milk  (Prov.  ix.  2,  5)  merely  to 
dilate  it  and  make  it  properly  drinkable.  Of  the 
latter  mixture  Wisdom  invites  the  people  to  drink 
freeljr,  bat  on  the  use  of  the  former  an  emphatic 
woe  it  pronounced.  In  Isa.  xxv.  6,  mention  is 
made  of 'wines  on  the  lees.'  The  original  sig- 
lifies  'preserves'  or  'jellies,'  and  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  vute  cakea  which  are  esteemed  a 
^reat  delicacy  in  the  £^Bt 

WINNOWING.    [AoBicuLTimE.] 

WINTER    [Palbstime.'j 

WISDOM  OP  SOLOMON  [Apocrtpha]  is 
I  he  name  of  one  of  the  deuterocanonical  books. 
1  he  anonymous  author  personates  King  Solomon, 
whom  he  introduces  as  speaking;  but  fh)m  the 
citations  of  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  it 
n  ay  be  inferred  that  the  writer  had  no  intention 
of  giving  it  to  be  understood  that  it  was  written 
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by  Solomon ;  bat  that  he  only  followed  a  eommon 
custom  of  Greek  and  other  writers,  in  employing 
the  name  of  this  distinguished  royal  penman.  It 
is  divided  into  two,  or,  according  to  some,  into 
three  parts.  The  first  six  chapters  contain  enco- 
miums on  Wisdom,  which  all,  and  especially 
kings^  are  admonished  to  acquire,  as  the  tme 
security  against  present  evils,  and  as  leading  to 
future  glorv  and  immortality,  while  a  contrary 
course  tends  to  misery  here,  and  still  greater 
misery  hereafter.  In  chaps,  vii.  and  viii.  Solomon 
is  introdaced,  teaching  how  wisdom  is  to  be  ad 

auired ;  and  in  chap.  x.  is  given  his  prayer  foi 
his  inestimable  gift  Chaps.  x.'>xix.  contain  his- 
torical examples,  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament 
showing  the  happiness  which  had  resulted  from 
the  porsait  of  wisdom,  and  the  fatal  consequences 
of  sin,  especially  the  sin  of  idolatry.  The  book 
conelodes  with  divers  picas  and  philosophical  ob- 
servations. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom  has  been  always  '  id- 
mired  for  the  sublime  ideas  which  it  contains  of 
the  perfections  of  God,  and  for  the  excellent 
monu  tendency  of  its  preoeptB '  (Home's  Introd.). 
Its  style,  observes  Bishop  Lowtb,  after  Calmet 
'  is  Qoequal,  often  pompous  and  turgid,  as  well 
as  tedioas  and  difinse,  and  abounds  in  epithets 
directly  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews : 
it  is,  however,  sometimes  temperate,  poetical,  and 
sublime.'  Calmet  supposes  that  the  author  had 
read  the  works  of  the  Greek  poets  and  philo- 
sophers. 

Althooffh  there  have  not  been  wanting  indi- 
viduals who  have  contended  for  a  Hebrew,  byriae, 
or  Cfaaldee  orijpnal,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  written  in  Greek. 

Nothing  is  known  with  cerliunty  respecting  the 
author.  All  that  can  be^concluded  with  any  de- 
ffree  of  probability  is,  that  he  was  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,  who  lived  after  the  transplanting  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  into  Egypt  and  who  seems  to 
refer  to  the  oppressions  of  the  later  Ptolemies. 
Jnhn  conceives  that  the  book  was  written  at  the 
c Inge  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tuiT  before  the  Christian  era. 

WISDOM  OF  JESUS,  SON  OF  SIRACH, 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Apocr}'pha,  consists  of  a 
collection  of  moral  sentences  after  the  manner  of 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (l-ix.  xxiv.  comp.  with 
Prov.  i.-ix.).  The  work  is  arranj^  upon  nj 
systematic  plan,  but  abounds  in  directions  relating 
to  religion  and  human  conduct    Wisdom  is  re- 

E resented  here,  as  in  Proverbs,  as  the  source  of 
uman  happiness,  and  the  same  views  of  human 
life,  foundea  on  the  belief  of  a  recompense,  per- 
vade the  instructions  of  this  book  also,  wherein, 
however,  a  more  matured  reflection  is  perceptible. 
It  is  in  fhct  the  composition  of  a  philosopher  who 
had  deenly  studied  the  fortunes  and  manners  of 
mankind,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of 
the  philosophy  of  older  moralists.  It  abounds  in 
grace,  wisdom,  and  spirit,  although  sometimes 
more  particular  in  inculcating  principles  of  polite- 
ness than  those  of  virtue.  It  is  not  nnfk-equently 
marked  by  considerable  beauty  and  eleganee  of 
expression,  occasionally  rising  to  the  sublimett 
heights  of  human  eloquence.  It  has  been  ot)served 
of  It  bpr  Addison  (see  Home's  Introd.,  vol.  iv.) 
that  '  It  would  be  regarded  by  our  modem 
wits  as  one  of  the  most  shining  tracts  of  morality 
that  are  extant,  if  it  appears!  under  the  name 
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of  a  Confacios  or  of  any  celebrated  Oreeian  phi- 
losopher.' 

The  aathor  calls  himself  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach, 
of  Jerusalem,  but  ve  know  nothing  further  of  him. 

The  original  of  the  book  was  Hebrew.  Its  age 
is  not  easily  determined;  but  according  to  the 
most  probable  hypothesis  the  author  liyed  b.c.  180, 
and  the  translator,  who  was  his  grandson,  B.C.  130. 

WITCH.  The  fem.,  a  sorceress,  is  found  in 
Exod.  xxii.  18 ;  the  mas.,  a  sorcerer  or  magician, 
in  Exod.  yii.  11;  Deut  xviii.  10;  Dan.  iL  2; 
Mai.  iii.  5.  la  the  New  Testament  '  sorcerer ' 
occurs  in  Rev.  xxi.  8;  xxii.  15. 

WITCHCRAFTS  occurs  in  2  Kings  ix.  22 ; 
Isa.  xWii.  9,  12;  Mic.  v.  12  ;  Nah.  iii.  4;  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  Gal.  v.  20;  Rev.  ix.  21; 
xviii.  23.  The  precise  idea,  if  any,  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  word  *  witch,'  but,  however,  de- 
voutly entertained  by  nearly  the  whole  nation  in 
the  time  of  our  translators,  is  that  of  a  female, 
who,  by  the  ageacy  of  Satan,  or  rather,  of  a 
fiimiliar  spirit  or  guome  appointed  by  Satan  to 
attend  on  her,  performs  operations  beyond  the 
powers  of  humanity,  in  consequence  of  her  com- 
pact with  Satan,  written  in  her  owi|  blood,  by 
which  she  resigns  herself  to  him  for  ever.  Among 
other  advantages  resulting  to  her  from  this  en- 
gagement is  the  power  of  transforming  herself 
into  any  shape  she  pleases;  which  was,  however, 
generally  that  of  a  hare;  transporting  herself 
through  the  air  on  a  broomstick,  sailing  '  on  the 
sea  in  a  sieve,'  gliding  through  a  keyhole,  inflict- 
ing diseases,  &c.  upon  mankind  or  cattle.  The 
belief  in  the  existence  of  such  persons  cannot  be 
traced  higher  than  the  middle  ages,  and  was  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  wild  and  gloomy  mytho- 
logy of  the  northern  nations,  amongst  whom  the 
Fatal  Sisters,  and  other  impersonations  of  destruc- 
tive agency  in  a  female  form,  were  prominent  ar- 
ticles of  the  popular  creed.  A  very  different  idea 
was  convey^  by  the  Hebrew  word,  which  pro- 
bably denotes  a  sorceress  or  magician,  whoj>re- 
tended  to  discover,  and  even  to  direct  the  effects 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  elements,  con- 
junctions of  the  stars,  the  influence  of  lucky  and 
unlucky  days,  the  power  of  invisible  spirits,  and 
of  the  inferior  deities.  Sir  Walter  Scott  well  ob- 
serves, that '  the  sorcery  or  witchcraft  of  the  Old 
Testateent  resolves  itself  into  a  trafficking  with 
idols  and  asking  counsel  of  false  deities,  or,  in 
other  words,  into  idolatry.*  Accordingly,  sorcery 
ia  in  Scripture  uniformly  associated  with  idolatry 
(Deut  xviii.  9-14;  2  Kings  ix.  22;  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  5,  6,  &c. ;  Gal.  v.  20 ;  Rev.  xxi.  8).  The 
modem  idea  of  witchcraft,  as  involving  the  assist- 
ance of  Satan,  is  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  where, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Job',  Satan  is  represented  as 
powerless  till  God  save  him  a  limited  commission ; 
and  when  *  Satan  £*sired  to  sift  Peter  a<  wheat,' 
no  reference  is  made  to  the  intervention  of  a  witch. 
Nor  do  the  actual  references  to  magic  in  Scripture 
involve  its  reality.  The  mischiefs  resulting  from 
the  preietudon,  under  the  theocracy,  to  an  art 
which  iuvolved  idolatry,  justified  the  statute  which 
denounced  it  with  death ;  though  instead  of  the 
unexampled  phrase,  *  thou  shall  not  suffer  to  live,' 
Michaelis  conjectures,  'shall  not  be'  (Exod.  xxiL 
18),  which  also  better  suits  the  parallel, '  There 
shall  not  be  found  among  you,  &c.,  a  witch'. 
^Deut  xviii.  10).  Indeed,  as  '  we  know  that  an 
idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  and  that  there  is 
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none  other  gods  hot  one '  (1  Cor.  viii.  4%  we  nrart  ! 
believe  all  pretensions  to  traffic  with  the  one.  or  \ 
ask  oonnsel  of  the  other,  to  be  equally  vaui.    Upoo 
the  same  principle  of  suppressing  idolatry,  how-  \ 
ever,  the  prophets  of  Baal  also  were  destroyed,  : 
and  not  because  Baal  had  any  real  existence,  or  , 
because  they  could  avail  anything  by  their  invo-  i 
cations.    *  The  witch  of  Endor,'  as  she  is  com- 
monly but  improperly  called,  belongs  to  another  { 
class  of  pretenders  to  supernatural  powers  [^Divi-  > 
nation].    She  was  a  necromancer,  or  one  of  those  . 
persons  who  pretended  to  call  np  the  spirits  of  the  I 
dead  to  converse  with  the  living  (see  Isa.  viii.  19; 
xxix.  4;  Ixv.  3).     It  is  related  as  the  last  and  . 
crowning  act  of  Saul's  rebellion  against  God,  thkt  ' 
he  consulted  '  a  woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit' 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.  7),  literally  *a  mistress  of  the  Oh*  I 
— an  act  forbidden  by  the  divine  law  (Ler.  xx.  t\ 
which  sentenced  the  pretenders  to  such  a  pow«fr 
to  death  (ver.  27),  and  which  law  Saul  himself 
had  recently  enforced  ( I  Sam.  xxviii.  3,  9),  be- 
cause, it  is  supposed,  they  had  freely  predicted  his 
approaching  ruin ;  although  aAer  the  well-known 
prophecies  of  Samuel  to  that  effect,  the  disasters 
Saul  had  already  encountered,  and  the  growing  , 
influence  of  David,  there  'needed   no  ghost  to  i 
come  from  the  grave  to  tell  them  this/     Varioas  I 
explanations  of  this  story  have  been  offered.     It  ' 
has  been  attempted  to  resolve  the  whole  info  m- 
postttre  and  coUttsitm,    Saul,  who  was  naturally  a  ' 
weak  and  excitable  man,  had  become,  through  a  | 
long  series  of  vexations  and  anxieties,  absolutely  : 
'  delirious,'  as  Patrick  observes :  '  he  was  afraid  ' 
and  his  heart  greatly  trembled,'  says  the  sacnd 
writer.     In  this  state  of  mind,  and  upon  the  very   ' 
eve  of  his  last  battle,  he  commissions  his  oam  jer^  I 
vants  to  seek  him  a  woman  that  had  a  &miliar  ! 
spirit,  and,  attended  by  two  of  them,  he  comes  to  ' 
her  *  by  nieht,'  the  most  favourable  dme  fcr  im-  ! 
position.    He  converses  with  her  alone,  his  two  ' 
attendants,  whether  his  secret  enemies  or  real  , 
friends,  being  absent,  somewhere,  yet,  however,  | 
close  at  hand.    'Might  not  one  of  these,  or  some  ' 
one  else,  have  agreed  with  the  woman  to   pei^ 
sonafe  Samuel  in  another  room  ? — for  it  appears 
that  Saul,  though  he  spoke  with,  did  not  aee  the  : 
ghost  (ver.  13,  14):  who,  it  should  be  obserred, 
told  him  nothing  but  what  bis  own  attendants 
could  have  told  him,  with  the  exception  of  those 
words,  'to-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be 
with  me'  (ver.  19);  to  which,  however,  it  b  re- 
plied, that  Saul's  death  did  not  occur  upon  the 
morrow,  and  that  the  word  so  translated  is  suf- 
ficiently ambiguous,  for  though  it  means  *  to-mor- 
row '  in  some  passages,  it  means  the  future;  inde^ 
finitely,  in  others.     It  is  further  urged,  tint  her 
'  crying  with  a  loud  voice,'  and  her  tefling  Sanl, 
at  the  same  time,  that  she  knew  him,  were  the 
well-timed  arts  of  the  sorceress,  intended  to  mag- 
nify her  pretended  skill.    Others  are  of  omaioa  , 
that  the  story  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  neory 
of  ventriloquism.    But  it  is  objected  agaissi  thisi 
or  any  other  hypothesis  of  collusion,  that  the 
sacred  writer  not  only  represents  the  Pythooeis 
as  affirminff,  but  also  himself  affirms,  that  At 
saw  SamuelTand  that  Samuel  spoke  to  8anl,  nor 
does  be  drop  the  least  hint  that  it  was  not  the  real 
Samuel  of  whom  he  was  speaking.     Others  have 
given  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  story,  and 
have  maintained  that  Samuel  actually  appesrpd  - 
to  Saul.    Such  also  b  the  view  Joa^n 
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(Anti^.  yL  14.  3, 4),  where  he  hestows  a  laboured 
enlogium  apoa  the  woman.  It  is,  however,  ob« 
jected,  that  the  actual  appearance  of  Samuel  is 
inconsistent  with  all  we  are  taught  by  rerelation 
concerning  the  state  of  the  dead  *,  involves  the 
possibility  of  a  spirit  or  soul  assuming  a  corporeal 
shape,  conversing  audibly,  &c ;  and  further,  that 
it  is  incredible  that  God  would  submit  the  departed 
souls  of  his  servants  to  be  summoned  back  to  earth, 
by  rites  either  utterly  futile,  or  else  deriving  their 
efficacy  from  the  oo-operation  of  Satan.  Others 
have  supposed  that  the.woman  induced  Satan  or 
some  evil  spirit  to  personate  Samuel.  But  this 
theory,  beside  other  difficulties,  attributes  nothing 
less  than  miraculous  power  to  the  devil;  for  i! 
supposes  the  apparition  of  a  spiritual  and  incor- 
poreal being,  and  that  Satan  can  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  one  he  pleases.  Others  have 
maintained  another  interpretation,  that  the  whole 
account  is  the  narrative  of  a  miracle,  a  divine  re- 
presentation  or  impretnon,  partly  upon  the  senses 
of  Saul,  and  partly  upon  those  of  the  woman,  and 
intended  for  the  rebuke  and  punishment  of  Saul. 
It  is  urged  that  God  interposed  with  a  miracle 

Previously  to  the  use  of  any  magical  formulse,  as 
e  did  when  the  king  of  Moab  had  recourse  to 
sorceries  to  overrule  me  mind  of  Balaam,  so  that 
he  was  compelled  to  bless  those  whom  Balak 
wanted  him  to  curse  (Num.  xxiii.). 

WITNESS.  •  It  occurs,  1st,  in  the  sense  of  a 
perion  who  deposes  to  the  occurrence  of  any  fact, 
a  witness  of  any  event.  It  means  a  judicial  wit- 
ness in  Exod.  zxiii.  1 ;  Lev.  v.  I ;  Num.  v.  13 ; 
zxxY.  30  (comp.  Deut  xvii.  6;  xix.  15;  Matt, 
xviii.  16;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1);  ProV.  xiv.  5;  xxiv. 
28  ;  Matt  xxvi.  65;  Acts  vi.  13;  1  Tim.  v.  19; 
Heb.  X.  28.  It  is  applied,  generally,  to  a  person 
who  certifies,  or  is  able  to  certify,  to  any  fact 
which  has  cs^  under  his  cognizance  (Josh.  xxiv. 
22  ;  Isa.  viii.  2 ;  Luke  xxiv.  48 ;  Acts  i.  8,  22 ; 
1  Thess.  ii.  10;  I  Tim.  vi.  12;  2  Tim.  ii.  2 ; 
1  Pet  i.  5).  So  in  allusion  to  those  who  witness 
the  public  games  (Heb.  xii.  1 ).  It  is  also  applied 
to  any  one  who  testifies  to  the  world  what  God 
reveals  through  him  (Kev.  xi.  3).  In  the  latter 
sense  the  Greek  word  is  applied  to  our  Lord 
(Rev.  i.  5 ;  iii.  14).  It  is  further  used  in  the 
ecclesiastical  sense  of  martifr. 

WIZARD.    [Divination.] 

WOLF  (Gen.  xlix.  37 ;  Isa.  xi.  6 ;  Ixv.  25 ; 
Jer.  V.  G,  &c. ;  MatL  vii.  15;  x.  16;  Luke  x.  3 ; 
John.  X.  12;  Acts  xx.  29;  Ecclus.  viii.  17),  a 
fierce  carnivorous  animal,  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  dog,  and  so  well  known  in  Europe  as  to  re- 
quire no  particular  description ;  but  the  identity 
of  the  Fpecies  in  Palestine,  though  often  asserted, 
is  by  no  means  e$tabli.*>hed ;  for  no  profe^fed 
zoologist  has  obtained  the  animal  in  Syria,  while 
other  travellers  only  .pretend  to  have  siH^n  it. 
Unquestionably  a  true  wolf,  or  a  wild  canine 
with  very  similar  manners,  was  not  infrequent 
in  that  country  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world,  and  even  down  to  the  commencement  of 
our  era.  The  prophets,  as  well  as  the  Messiah, 
allude  to  it  in  explicit  language.  At  this  day  the 
true  wolf  is  still  abundant  in  Asia  Minor,  as  well 
as  in  the  gorges  of  Cilicia,  and  from  the  travel- 
ling disposition  of  the  species,  wolves  may  be  ex- 
pected to  reside  in  the  forests  of  Libauiis ;  but 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  is  at 
present  the  case.    It  may  be,  as  there  are  no 
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forests  to  the  south  of  Lebanon,  that  these  ravenous 
beasts,  who  never  willingly  range  at  a  distancs 
from  cover,  have  forsaken  the  more  open 
country. 


830.    [%7ptiui  Wolf.] 

WOMAN.  Like  our  own  term  Woman,  the 
Hebrew  word  now  so  translated  is  used  of  married 
and  unmarried  females.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  shows  that  according  to  the  conception  of 
the  ancient  Israelites  woman  was  man  in  a  modi- 
fied form— one  of  the  same  race,  the  same  ^nus, 
as  man ;  a  kind  of  female  man.  How  slightly 
modified  that  form  is,  bow  little  in  original  struc- 
ture woman  differs  from  man,  -physiology  has 
made  abundantly  clear.  Different  in  make  as  man 
and  woman  are,  they  differ  still  more  in  character; 
and  yet  the  great  features  of  their  hearts  and 
minds  so  closely  resemble  each  other,  that  it  re- 
quires no  depth  of  vision  to  see  that  these  twain 
are  one.  This  most  important  fact  is  character- 
istically set  forth  in  the  Bible  in  the  account 
given  of  the  formation  of  woman  out  of  one  of 
Adam's  ribs  (Gen.  ii.  21*24).  Those  who  have 
been  pleased  to  make  free  with  this  simple  nar- 
rative may  well  be  required  to  show  how  a  rude 
age  could  more  effectually  have  been  taught  the 
essential  unity  of  man  and  woman— a  unity  of 
nature  which  demands,  and  is  perfected  only  in, 
a  unity  of  soul.  The  conception  of  the  Biblical 
writer  goes  beyond  even  this,  but  does  not  extend 
farther  than  science  and  experience  unite  to  jus- 
tify. There  was  solid  reason  why  it  was  not 
good  for  Adam  '  to  be  alone.'  Without  an  help 
meet  he  would  have  been  an  imperfect  being. 
The  genus  homo  consists  of  man  and  woman. 
Both  are  necessar}*  to  the  idea  of  man.  The  one 
supplements  the  qualities  of  the  other.  They  are 
not  two,  but  one  flesh,  and  as  one  body  so  one 
soul. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  under  the  influence 
of  a  religion,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  those 
ideas  concerning  the  relations  of  the  sexes  one  to 
another,  slavery  on  the  part  of  the  woman  was 
impossible.  This  fact  is  the  more  noticeable,  and 
it  speaks  the  more  loudly  in  favour  of  the  divine 
origin  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  because  the 
East  has  in  all  times,  down  to  the  present  da^, 
kept  woman  everywhere,  save  in  those  places  in 
which  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  prevailed^ 
in  a  state  of  low,  even  if  in  some  cases  gilded, 
bunilage,  making  her  the  meie  toy,  plaything, 
and  instrument  of  man. 

The  singular  beauty  of  the  Hebrew  women, 
and  the  natural  warmtli  of  their  affections,  have 
conspired  to  throw  gems  of  domestic  lo^'elineM 
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orrer  the  pages  of  tl|e  Bible.  In  no  historj  can 
thete  be  found  an  equal  namber  of  charming 
irmtle  portrait!.    From  Hagar  down  to  Mary 


SSI.    [Spo-Anbian  eottniM.    In-door  drew.] 

and  Martha,  the  Bible  presents  pictures  of  wo- 
manly beauty  that  are  unsurpassed  and  rarelj 
paralleled.  But  we  should  ▼err  imperfectly  re- 
present in  these  general  remarks  the  formative 
influence  of  the  female  character  as  seen  in  the 
Bible,  did  not  we  refer  these  amiable  tnuts  of 
character  to  the  pure  and  lofty  religious  ideas 
which  the  Biblical  books  present  If  woman 
there  appears  as  the  companion  and  friend  of  man, 
she  owes  her  elevation  in  the  main  to  the  religion 
of  Moses  and  to  that  of  Jesus.  The  first  system — 
as  a  preparatory  one— did  not  and  could  not  com- 
plete the  emancipation  of  woman.    There  was 


SSS.    [Yoong  lady  in  Aill  d] 


needed  the  finishing  touch  which  the  Great 
Teacher  put  to  the  Mosaic  view  of  the  relations 
between  ue  sexes.  Recognising  the  fundamental 
truths  which  were  as  old  as  the  creation  of  man, 
Jesus  proceeded  to  restrain  the  much-abused  fk- 
cility  of  divorce,  leaving  only  one  cause  why  the 
marriage>bond  should  be  br  iken,  and  at  the  same 
time  teaching  that  as  the  origiu  of  wedlock  was 
divine,  so  its  severance  ought  not  to  be  the  work 
of  man.  Still  ftirther— iHnnginff  to  bear  on  the 
domestic  ties  his  own  doctrine  of  immortality,  he 
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made  the  bond  co-existent  with  the  imdyingsool, 
only  teaching  that  the  connection  woald  be  re- 
fined with  the  refinement  of  our  afifectiaiis  asd 
our  liberation  from  these  tenements  of  day  in 
which  we  now  dwell  (Matt  v.  32 ;  xix.  3.  sq. ; 
xxii.  23,  sq.).  With  views  so  elevated  as  these, 
and  with  affections  of  the  tenderest  benignity. 
the  Saviour  may  well  have  won  the  warm  and 
gentle  hearts  of  Jewish  women.  Accordingly, 
the  purest  and  richest  human  fight  that  lies  on 
the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  comes  frona  the 
band  of  high-minded,  faithful,  and  alTectioDale 
women,  who  are  found  in  connection  with  Christ 
from  his  cradle  to  his  cross,  his  tomb  and  his  re> 
surrection.  These  ennobling  inflaences  have 
operated  on  society  with  equal  benefit  aod  power. 
Woman,  in  the  better  portions  of  sodety,  is  now 
a  new  being.  And  yet  her  ancelic  career  is  only 
just  beffun.  She  sees  what  she  may,  and  what 
under  the  Gospel  she  onght  to  be ;  and  ere  yery 
long,  we  trust,  a  way  will  be  found  to  emploj  in 
purpoees  of  good,  energies  of  the  finest  uatore 
which  now  waste  away,  from  want  of  scope,  in 
the  ease  and  refinements  of  afflaeuee,  if  not  in  the 
degradations  of  luxury — a  most  precious  offieriag 
made  to  the  Moloch  of  fashion,  but  which  ooght 
to  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  that  God  who 
ive  these  endowments,  and  of  that  Saviour  who 
broaght  to  light  the  rich  capabilities,  aad 
exhibited  the  high  and  holy  vocauon  of  the  fe- 
male sex. 


gave 
has 


Women  appear  to  have  enjoyed  eooatderably 
more  freedom  among  the  Jews  than  is  now  al- 
lowed them  in  western  Asia,  although  in  other 
respects  their  condition  and  employ; 
have  been  not  dissimilar. 

The  employments  of  the  women 
rious,  and  sufficiently  engrossing.  ^  the  earlier 
or  patriarchal  state  of  society,  the  daa^hters  «f 
men  of  substance  tended  their  flitbers'  flocks 
(Gen.  xxix.  9;  Exod.  ii.  16).  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  first  labour  of  the  day  was  to 
grind  com  and  bake  bread,  as  already  nodoed. 
The  other  cares  of  the  fkmily  occnpi^  the  rest 
of  the  day.  The  women  of  the  peasantry  ^od  of 
the  poor  consumed  much  time  ia  collecting  fbel, 
and  in  going  to  the  wells  for  water.  The  wells 
were  usually  outside  the  towns,  and  the  labour  of 
drawing  water  from  them  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  poor  women.  This  was  usually,  but  not 
al  wajTs,  the  labour  of  the  eyening ;  and  the  water 
was  carried  in  earthen  vessels  borne  upon  the  i 
shoulder  (Gen.  xxiv.  15-20;  John  iv.  7,  28).  I 
Working  with  the  needle  also  occupied  mnch  of  I 
their  time,  as  it  would  seem  that  not  only  their 
own  clothes  but  those  of  the  men  were  made  by 
the  women.  Some  of  the  needlework  was  yer^ 
fine,  and  much  valued  (Exod.  xxvL  36 ;  xxyiii. 
39 ;  Judg.  v.  30 ;  Ps.  xlv.  14).  The  women  mp- 
pear  to  have  spun  the  yam  for  all  the  doth  that 
was  in  use  (Kxod.  xxxv.  25 ;  Proy.  xzxL  19) ; 
and  much  of  the  weaving  seems  also  to  have  been 
executed  by  them  (Judg.  xvL  13, 14 ;  Prov.  xxxL 
22).  The  tapestries  for  bed-eoyeringi,  mentkmed 
in  the  last  cited  text,  were  probably  produced  m ; 
the  loom,  and  appear  lo  have  been  mnch  valocd 
(Prov.  vii.  16). 

We  have  no  certain  information  regarding  the 
dress  of  the  women  am6ng  the  poorer  dusss; 
but  it  was  probably  ooarse  and  smiple^  aod  not 
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Biaterially  different  firom  that  irbieh  we  now  fee 

among  the  tiedouin  women,  and  the  female  pea- 
^Smry  of  Syria.  This  consists  of  drawers,  and  a 
long  and  loose  gown  of  coarse  blue  linen,  with 
some  ornamental  bordering  wrought  with  the 
lie,  in  another  ooloar,  about  ue  neck  and 
The  head  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  tur- 
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8SS.    (Matron  in  fUl  drw.] 

ban,  eonnected  with  which,  behind,  is  a  Tttl, 
which  covers  the  neck,  back,  and  bosom  [Veil]. 
We  may  presume,  with  still  greater  certainty, 
that  women  of  superior  condition  wore  over  their 
Ipner  dress  a  ftxxsk  or  tunic  like  that  of  the  men, 
'iat  more  closely  fitting  the  person,  with  a  girdle 
(brmed  by  an  unfolded  kerchiefl  Their  hcad- 
ircss  was  a  kind  of  turban,  with  different  sorts  of 


veils  and  wrappers  used  under  various  circum- 
stances. The  hair  was  worn  long,  and,  as  now, 
was  braided  into  numerous  tresses,  with  trinkets 
and  rihnnda  M  Cor.  xi.  15 ;  I  Tim.  ii.  9;  1  Pet 


ill.  S),  With  the  head-dresi  the  principal  otna- 
ments  appear  to  have  been  connected,  such  as  a 
jewel  for  the  forehead,  and  rows  of  pearls  (Sol. 
Song,  I  10;  Ezek.  xvi.i2).  £ar-ring»  were  also 
worn  (Isa.  iii.  20  j  Ezek.  zvi.  12),  as  well  as  a 
nose-jewel,  consisting,  no  doubt,  at  now,  either  of 
a  ring  inserted  in  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  or  an 
ornament  like  a  button  attached  to  it  The  nose- 
jewel  was  of  gold  or  silver,  and  sometimes  set 
with  jewels  (Gen.  xxiv.  47 ;  Isa.  iii.  21).  Brace- 
lets were  also  generally  worn  (Isa.  iii.  19 ;  Esek. 
xvi  11),  and  anklets,  which,  as  now,  were  pro- 
bably more  like  fetters  than  ornaments  (Isa.  iii. 
16,  20).  The  Jewish  women  possessed  the  art  of 
staining  their  eye-lids  black,  for  effect  and  ex- 
presnon  (2  Kings  ix.  30  f  Jer.  iv.  30;  Ezek. 
xxiii.  40) ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
had  Represent  practice  of  staining  the  nails,  and 
the  palms  of  their  hands  and  soles  of  their  feet, 
of  an  iron-rust  colour,  by  means  of  a  paste  made 
ttom  the  plant  called  henna.  This  plant  appears 
to  be  mentioned  in  Sol.  Song,  i.  14,  and  its  present 
use  is  probably  referred  to  in  Deut  xxi.  12 ;  2 
Sam.  XIX.  24. 

The  customs  concerning  marriage,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  the  relation  of  wife  and  mother 
involved,  have  been  described  in  the  article  Mar- 

BIAOB. 

The  Israelites  eagerly  desired  children,  and 
especially  sons.  Hence  the  messenger  who  first 
brought  to  the  fitither  the  news  that  a  son  was 
bom,  was  well  rewarded  (Job  iii.  3 ;  Jer.  xx. 
15).  The  event  was  celebrated  with  music ;  and 
the  fiither,  when  the  child  was  presented  to  hii||^ 
pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  b]^  which  act  he  was  un- 
derstood to  acknowledge  it  as  his  own  (Gen.  1. 
23;  Job  iii.  12;  Ps.  xxii.  10).  On  the  eighth 
day  from  the  birth  the  child  was  circumcised 
(Gen.  xvii.  10) ;  at  which  time  also  a  name  was 
given  to  it  (Luke  i.  59).  The  first-bom  son  was 
hiffhly  esteemed,  and  had  many  distinguishing 
privileges.  He  had  a  double  portion  of  the  es- 
tate (£&ut  xxi.  17);  he  exercised  a  sort  of  pa- 
rental authority  over  his  younger  brothers  (Gen. 
XXV.  23,  &c. ;  xxvii.  29  ;  Exod.  xii.  29 ;  2  Chron. 
xxi.  Sj) ;  and  before  the  institution  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  pnesthood  he  acted  as  the  priest  of  the  family 
(Num.  iii.  12,  13;  viii.  18).  The  patriarchs  ex- 
ercised the  power  of  taking  these  privileges  from 
the  firstborn,  and  giving  them  to  any  other  son, 
or  of  distributing  them  among  different  sons;  but 
this  practice  was  overruled  by  the  Mosaical  law 
(Deut  xxi.  15-17). 

The  child  continued  about  three  years  at  the 
breast  of  the  mother,  and  a  great  festival  was 
given  at  the  weaning  (Gen.  xxi.  8 ;  1  Sam.  i. 
22-24;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  6;  Matt  xxi.  16).  He 
remained  two  vears  longer  in  charge  of  the  wo- 
men ;  after  which  he  wss.uken  under  the  especial 
care  of  the  father,  with  a  view  to  his  proper  train- 
ing (Deut  vi.  20-25 ;  xi.  19).  It  appears  that 
those  who  wished  for  their  sons  better  instrao 
tion  than  they  were  themselves  able  or  willing  to 
ffive,  emploj^ed  a  private  teacher,  or  else  sent 
Siem  to  a  priest  or  Levite,  who  had  perhaps  se- 
veral others  under  his  care.  The  principid  ob- 
ject was,  that  they  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  law  of  Moses ;  and  reading  and  writing  were 
taught  in  subservience  to  this  leading  object 

The  authority  of  ^  father  was  very  great  among 
the  Israelites,  and  extended  not  only  to  his  soua, 
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but  to  his  graDdson»— indeed  to  all  who  were  de- 
scended from  him.  His  power  had  no  recognised 
limit,  and  even  if  he  put  his  son  or  grandson  to 
death,  there  was,  at  first,  no  law  by  which  he 
could  be  brought  to  aocoant  (Gen.  zxi.  14; 
zxxviii.  24).  Bnt  Moses  circumscribed  this 
power,  by  ordering  that  when  a  father  judged  his 
son  worthy  of  death,  he  should  bring  him  before 
the  public  tribunals.  If,  however,  he  had  struck 
or  cursed  his  father  or  mother,  or  was  refractory 
or  disobedient,  he  was  still  liable  to  capital  pu- 
nishment (Exod.  XXI.  15, 17;  Lev.  xx.  9;  Deut 
xxi.  18-21).— Ed. 

WOOL.      rSHEEP.l 

WORM  WOOD.  STAR  OF  (Rev.  viii.  10, 11), 
the  Apocalyptic  appellation  for  the  national  de- 
mon of  Kgypt,  set  forth  in  the  vision  of  Patroos 
as  a  luminous  idol  presiding  over  *the  third  part 
of  the  waters.'  The  vocation  of  this  star  was  to 
destroy  by  poison,  not  by  fire,  sword,  or  famine. 

St  John  seems  to  employ  this  symbol  of 
l^ptian  poison  and^  bitterness,  as  the  prototype 
of  a  great  Anti-Christian  Power,  which  would 
poison  and  embitter  the  pure  waters  of  Christian 
life  and  doctrine,  converting  them  into  *  worm- 
wood.' 

WORMWOOD.  This  proverbially  bitter  plant 
ii  used  in  the  Hebrew,  as  m  most  other  languages, 
metaphorically,  to  denote  the  moral  bitterness  of 
distress  and  trouble  (Dent  xxlx.  17 ;  Prov.  y.  4 ; 
Jer.  ix.  15 ;  xxiii.  15 ;  Lam.  iii.  15, 19 ;  Amos  v.  7 ; 
yi.  12).  Thence  also  the  name  given  to  the  fatol 
star  in  Rev.  viii.  10,  U.  Artemisia  is  the  botanical 
name  of  the  genus  of  plants  in  which  the  difierent 
species  of  wormwoods  are  found.  The  plants  of 
this  genus  are  ^sily  recognised  by  the  multitude 
of  fine  divisions'  into  which  the  leaves  are  usually 
separated,  and  the  numerous  clusters  of  small, 
round,  drooping,  greenish-yellow  or  brownish 
flower-heads  with  which  the  branches  are  laden. 


S35.    [Axtemlaim  Jndaia.] 

It  must  be  understood  that  our  common  worm- 
wood does  not  appear  to  exist  in  Palestine,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  that  specially  denoted  by  the 
Scriptural  term.  Indeed  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  word  is  intended  to  apply  to  all  the  plants 
of  this  class  that  grew  in  Palestine,  rather  than 
to  any  one  of  them  in  particular.  The  ex- 
amples of  this  genus  that  have  been  fomid  in  that 
country  are: — 1.  Artemisia  Judaica,  which,  if  a 
particular  species  be  intended,  is  probably  the 
Absinthium  of  Scripture.  Rauwolff  found  it 
about  Bethlehem,  ana  Shaw  in  Arabia  and  the 
deserts  of  Numidia  plentifully.  This  plant  is  erect 
and  shrubby,  with  stem  about  eighteen  inches 
high.  Its  taste  is  very  bitter ;  and  both  the  leaves 
and  seeds  are  much  used  in  Eastern  medicine, 
and  are  reputed  to  be  tonic,  stomachic,  and  ant- 1 
helmintic.  2.  Artemisia  Homana,  which  was 
{bond  by  Hasselquist  on  Mount  Tabor.    This 
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species  is  herbaceous,  erect,  with  stem  one  or  two 
net  high  (higher  when  cnltiyated  in  'gardeDsX   ' 
and  nearly  upright  branches.    The  plant  has  a 
pleasantly  aromatic  scent ;  and  the  bittemefls  of  | 
Its  taste  is  so  tempered  by  the  aromatic  flavoar  as  ; 
scarcely  to  be  disaareeable.    3.  Artemisia  ahro- 
tanum,  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  well  as   . 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  eastward  even   to  ,' 
China.    This  is  a  hoary  |>lant,  becoming  a  shrab  I 
in  warm  countries ;  and  its  branches  bear  loose 
panicles  of  nodding  yellow  flower-heads.    It  is  , 
bitter  and  aromatic,  with  a  very  strong  scent.    It   | 
IS  not  much  used  in  medicine ;  bnt  the  branches  i 
are  employed  in  imparting  a  yellow  dye  to  wool. 

WRESTLING.    [Games.] 

WRITING  is  an  art  by  which  ftcts  or  ideas 
are  communicated  from  one  person  to  anodier  by  | 
means  of  given  signs,  such  as  symbols  or  letters. 
It  has  been  a  generally  received  and  pop«xtar  opi-  ; 
nion  that  writing  was  first  used  and  imparted  to  i 
mankind  when  God  wrote  tbe  Ten  Command-  ' 
ments  on  the  tables  of  stone ;  but  the  silence  of  ' 
Scripture  npon  the  subject  would  rather  sanest  J 
that  so  necessary  an  art  bad  been  known  umg  , 
before  that  time,  or  otherwise  the  sacred  lustorian 
would  probably  have  added  this  extraordinaipr 
and  divme  revelation  to  the  other  parts  of  b» 
information  respecting  the  transactions  on  Hoant 
Sinai. 

After  the  gift  of  language  (which  was  indis- 
pensable to  rational  creatures),  it  would  seem  that 
writing  was  the  most  highly  benefidal  smd  im- 
portant boon  which  eonld  bie  conferred  on  men 
possessed  of  intellect  and  understanding,  who 
from  their  drcumstanoes  must  divide  and  spread 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  yet  be  forced  frtHS 
yarious  necessities  to  maintain  interooorse  with  ' ' 
each  other.    Even  in  the  first  ages  of  tbe  world 
writiuff  wss  requisite  to  transmit  and  reeeiye  ae-   I 
curately  intelligence  from  the  scattered  comflra-   [ 
nities,  to  convey  to  posterity  eyents  which  were  ' 
destined  to  act  upon  all  time,  and  espeaally  to 
preserve  unimpared  the  knowledge  of  God.     Is  • 
It  then  too  much  to  believe  that  God  by  rerelatioo   t 
immediately  imparted  to  mankind  tlie  power  of  I 
writing  ?    For  it  does  not  appear  that  any  person 
ever  invented  an  alphabet  wno  had  not  previously   i 
heard  of  or  seen  one ;  and  every  nation  which 
possessed  the  art  always  professed  to  have  derived  I 
ito  knowledge  flrom  a  God.  f 

It  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
the  most  exact  accounts  should  haye  been  pre- 
served of  the  creation,  the  &11  of  man,  and  many 
prophecies  of  deepest  interest  to  unborn  genera- 
tions. The  ages  and  genealogies  of  the  patri- 
archs ;  the  measures  of  the  ark ;  the  first  kingly 
government  in  Assyria ;  the  history  of  Abraham 
and  his  descendants  for  490  yearst,  indoding 
minute  circumstances,  changes,  and  conversatioDs, 
in  many  different  countries;  conld  scarcely  have 
been  perfectly  preserved  by  oral  descent  fw 
twenty  centuries,  unless  the  antediluvians  and 
their  immediate  posterity  did  not  partake  of  the 
failings  of  Christians  in  the  defects  of  foi^etful- 
ness  and  exaggeration ;  but  allowing  the  art  of 
writing  to  have  been  given  with  leuiguage,  there  is 
no  dimculty,  and  it  becomes  obvious  that  each 
transaction  would  be  recorded  and  kept  exactly 
as  it  was  either  revealed  or  happened. 

It  is  evident  from  the  allusions  made  to  tbe 
sabject  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  that  the  know- 1 
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ledge  of  writing  was  possessed  by  the  boman 
fttniily  at  a  very  early  period.  In  tbe  fifth 
chapter  of  Genesis  it  is  said,  *  This  is  the  btwk  of 
the  {lenerations/  If  there  had  been  merely  a 
traditionary  recollection  of  '  the  generations  of 
Adam.'  pretenred  only  by  transmission  fW)m  one 
memory  to  another  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  the  term  book  would  have  been  most  inap- 
plicable, and  could  not  have  been  used. 

In  the  book  of  Job,  which  is  considered  to  be 
the  mo<it  ancient  written  document  extant,  it  is 
said  (chap.  six.  23,  24),  *  Oh,  that  my  words 
were,  now  written  !  Oh,  that  they  were  printed 
in  a  book  I  that  they  were  graven  with  an  iron 
pea/'  Also  Job  xxxi.  35,  *  mine  adversary  had 
written  a  hook.'  Such  expressions  could!  not  have 
been  ostNl.  and  would  have  had  no  meaning,  if 
the  art  of  writing  had  been  unknown ;  nor  could 
there  have  been  such  terms  as  book  and  pen,  if 
the  things  themselves  had  not  existed. 

If,  then,  it  be  granted  that  the  book  of  Job 
was  written,  and  such  expressions  were  current 
before  the  Kxode,  it  becomes  evident  from  sacred 
history  that  writing  was  not  only  in  use  before 
the  law  was  given  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  that  it 
was  also  known  amongst  other  patriarchal  tribes 
than  the  children  of  Israel. 

Before  the  law  was  given  by  God  to  Moses,  he 
had  been  commanded  to  write  the  important 
transactions  which  occurred  during  the  progress 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Quiaan ;  for  in 
Exod.  xvii.  U  it  is  recorded,  *  And  the  Lord  said 
onto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book.' 
An  account  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  Amalekites 
is  the  first  thing  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Moses.  This  battle  was  fought  ere  the  people 
left  Kephidim  (Exod.  xvii.  13\  from  whence 
they  departed  into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Exod. 
xix.  2),  and  therefore  that  writing  was  drawn  up 
before  the  events  on  the  mount  took  place.  The 
law  was  *  written  by  the  finger  of  God'  (Exod. 
xxxi.  18)  B.C.  1491,  and  since  that  time  there  is 
no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  the  art  of 
writing. 
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S3S.    [Ancient  Writing  nuteriala.] 

Books  and  writing  must  have  been- familiar  to 
Mosefi,  *  who  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians '  (Acts  vii.  22),  for  at  the  time  of 
his  birrh  that  people  had  arrived  at  a  high  pitch 
of  civilisation ;  and  now  that  the  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  have  been  deciphered,  it  has  been 
found  that  from  the  earliest  era  Egypt  possessed 
a  knowledge  of  writing,  and  that  many  of  the 


inscriptions  were  written  befbre  the  Exodus  of 
the  Hebrews. 

Letters  are  generally  allowed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  from  Phcenicia,  and  to 
have  been  brought  from  tlilpice  by  Cadmus  into 
Greece,  about  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ, 
which  time  coincides  with  the  eighteenth  Egyp- 
tian dynasty ;  but  whilst  none  may  deny  such  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  European  alphabetical 
characters,  it  does  not  prove  the  Phcsnicians  to 
have  been  the  inventors  of  writing.  That  people 
occupied  Phoenicia  in  very  early  times  after  the 
Deluge ;  and  if  the  patriarch  and  his  sons  pos- 
sessed the  knowleage  of  letters,  their  posterity 
would  doubtless  preserve  the  remembrance  and 
practice  of  such  an  invaluable  bequest,  which 
would  be  conveyed  by  their  colonists  into  Greece 
and  Africa.  In  the  New  World  it  was  found 
that  the  Peruvians  had  no  system  of  writing, 
whilst  the  Mexicans  had  made  great  advances  m 
hieroglyphical  ^intinas.  The  Aztecs,  who  pre- 
ceded the  Mexicans,  had  attained  much  profi- 
ciency in  the  art,  such  as  was  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  a  people  in  an  imperfect  state  of  civili- 
sation. 

Various  have  been  the  materials  and  imple- 
ments nsed  for  writing.  Paper  made  from  the 
papyrus  is  now  in  existence  which  was  fabricated 
2000  years  B.C.  Moses  hewed  out  of  the  rock 
two  tables  of  atone  on  which  the  Commandments 
were  written  (Exod.  xxxir.  1).  After  that  time 
the  Jews  used  rolls  of  skint  for  their  sacred 
writings.  They  also  engraved  writing  upon 
gems  or  gold  plates  (Exod.  xxxix.  SO). 

Before  the  discovery  of  paper  the  Chinese 
wrote  upon  thin  boards  with  a  sharp  tool.  Reeds 
and  canes  are  still  \ised  as  writing  implements 
amongst  the  Tartars ;  and  the  Persians  aad  other 
Orientals  write  for  temporary  purposes  on  leaves, 
or  smooth  sand,  or  the  bark  of  trees.  The  Arabs 
in  ancient  times  wrote  their  poetry  upon  the 
shoulder-blades  of  sheep. 

The  Greeks  occasionally  engraved  their  laws 
on  tables  of  brass.  Even  before  the  days  of 
Homer  table-books  were  used,  made  of  wood,  cut 
in  thin  slices,  which  were  painted  and  polished, 
and  the  pen  was  an  iron  instrument  called  a  style. 
In  later  times  these  surfaces  were  waxed  over, 
that  the  writing  might  be  obliterated  for  further 
use.  Table-bM)k8  were  not  discontinued  till  the 
fourteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

At  length  the  superior  preparations  of  paper, 
parchment,  and  vellum,  became  general,  and 
superseded  other  materiaJs  in  many,  and  all  en- 
tirely civilised,  nations* 


T. 

YEAR.  The  Hebrew  year  consisted  of  twelve 
unequal  mouths,  which,  previously  to  the  exile, 
were  lunar.  The  twelve  solar  months  made  up 
only  354  days  constituting  a  year  too  short  by 
no  fewer  than  eleven  days.  This  deficiency  would 
have  soon  inverted  the  year,  and  could  not  have 
existed  even  for  a  short  period  of  time  without 
occasioning  derangements  and  serious  inconveni- 
ence to  the  Hebrews,  whose  y^  was  so  full  of 
festivals.  At  an  early  day,  thee,  we  may  well 
believe  a  remedy  was  provided  for  this  evil.  The 
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oonrw  whicli  the  ancients  pnrsaed  if  unknown, 
bat  Ideler  {CkromU.  i.  490)  may  be  consulted  for 
an  ingenious  conjecture  on  the  subject  The  later 
Jews  interealatiMi  a  month  erery  two  or  every 
three  years,  taking  care,  however,  to  avoid  making 
the  seventh  an  inte^lated  year.  The  supple- 
mentary month  was  added  at  the  termination  of 
the  sacred  year,  the  twelfth  month  (February  and 
March),  and  as  this  bore  the  name  of  Adar,  so 
the  interposed  month  was  called  Veadar,  or  Adar 
the  Second.  The  year,  as  appears  from  the  ordi- 
nary reckoning  of  the  months  (Lev.  xziii.  34 ; 
zzT.  9;  Num.  ix.  11;  2  Kings  zzr.  8;  Jer. 
xxziz.  S;  oomp.  1  Mace.  ir.  52;  x.  21),  began 
with  the  month  Nisan  (Esth.  iii.  7),  agreeably  to 
an  express  direction  ^yeu  by  Moses  (Ezod.  xii. 
2 ;  Num,  ix.  1).  This  commeooement  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  that  of  merely  the  ecclesias- 
tical year ;  and  most  Jewish,  and  many  Christian 
authorities,  hold  that  the  civil  year  originally 
began,  as  now,  with  the  month  Tisri.  The  an- 
cient Hebrews  possessed  no  such  thing  as  a  formal 
and  recognised  era.  Their  year  and  their  months 
were  determined  and  regulated,  not  by  any  sys- 
tematic rules  of  astronomy,  but  by  the  first  view 
or  appearance  of  the  moon.  In  a  similar  manner 
they  dated  from  great  national  events,  as  the  de- 
parture from  E^pt  (Exod.  xtx.  I ;  Num.  xxxiii. 
38;  1  Kings  vi.  1);  from  the  ascension  of  mo- 
narchs,  as  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles ; 
or  from  the  erection  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  Kings 
/iii.  1 ;  tx.  10);  and  at  a  later  period,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Eliek. 
zxxiit.  21  ;  xl.  1).  When  they  became  subjects 
if  the  Graeco-S^rian  empire  they  adopted  the  Se- 
eucid  era,  which  began  with  the  year  bjc.  312, 
when  Seleucus  conquered  Babylon. 


1.  ZA'BAD  (God  given),  a  person  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  ii.  36,  among 
the  descendants  of  Sheshan,  by  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  an  Egyptian  servant  [Jarba  ; 
Sheshan  J. 

2.  ZABAD,  a  grandson  of  Ephndm,  who,  with 
others  of  the  family,  was  kill<^d  daring  the  life- 
time of  Ephraim,  by  the  men  of  Gath,  in  an 
attempt  which  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  made 
to  drive  off  their  cattle  (1  Chroo.  viL  21).  [See 
Ephraim.] 

3.  ZABAI),  son  of  an  Ammonitess  named  Shi- 
meath,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Jehosabad,  the 
son  of  a  Moabitess,  slew  King  Joash,  to  whom 
they  were  both  honsehold  officers,  in  his  bed  (2 
Kings  xii.  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxtv.  25,  26).  In  the 
first  of  these  texts  he  is  called  Jozachar.  The 
sacred  historian  does  not  appear  to  record  the 
mongrel  parentage  of  thtfse  men  as  suggesting  a 
reason  for  their  being  more  easily  led  to  this  act, 
but  as  indicating  the  sense  which  was  entertained 
of  the  enormity  of  Joash's  conduct,  that  even 
they,  though  servants  to  the  king,  and  though 
only  half  Jews  by  birth,  were  led  to  conspire 
against  him  *  for  the  blood  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiada 
the  priest'  It  woald  seem  that  their  murderous 
act  was  not  abhorred  by  the  people ;  for  Amaziah, 
the  son  of  Joash,  4id  not  venture  to  call  them  to 
account  till  he  felt  himself  well  established  on  I 
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the  throne,  when  they  were  both  pat  to  deafli 
(2  Kings  ziv.  5,  6 ;  2  Chron.  zxv.  3,  4). 

4.  ZABAD,  one  of  the  persons  who,  at  the  t^ 
stance  of  Exra,  put  away  the  foreign  wives  they 
had  taken  after  the  return  ftom  captivity  (Ezra 
X.27). 

ZAB^UD  {heatowd),  a  son  of  Nathan  the  pro- 
phet, who  held  under  Solomon  the  impoitant 
place  of  *  king's  friend,'  or  favourite  (1  Kmes  iv. 
5),  which  HuSiai  had  held  under  Darid  (1  Chron. 
xzvii.  33),  and  which  a  person  named  Elkanah 
held  under  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  7).  Azariah, 
another  son  of  Nathan,  was  *  over  all  the  (house- 
hold) officers'  of  king  Solomon;  and  theix*  ad- 
vancement may  doubtless  be  ascribed  not  only  to 
the  young  king's  respect  for  the  venerable  pn>- 
nhet,  wM  had  been  his  instructor,  but  to  the 
rriendship  he  bad  contracted  with  his  sons  during 
the  course  of  education.  The  office,  or  rather 
honour,  of '  friend  of  the  king,'  we  find  in  all  the 
despotic  governments  of  the  East  It  ^ves  high 
power,  without  the  public  responsibility  which 
the  holding  ot  a  regular  office  in  the  state  neces- 
sarily imposes.  It  implies  the  possession  of  the 
utmost  confidence  of,  and  familiar  intercourse 
with,  the  monarch,  to  whose  person  *  the  friend ' 
at  all  times  has  access,  and  whose  influence  is 
therefore'  often  far  greater,  even  in  matters  of 
state,  than  that  of  the  recognised  Hunisters  of 
government 
ZABULUN.  [Zeitomth.] 
ZACCHE'US,  a  sooerintendent  of  taxes  at 
Jericho.  Having  heard  of  the  Redeeaoer,  he  felt 
a  great  desire  to  see  htm  as  be  drew  near  that 
place ;  for  which  purpose  he  climbed  up  into  a 
svcamore-tree,  because  he  was  little  of  stature, 
Jesus,  pleased  with  this  manif^tation  of  his 
eagerness,  and  knowing  that  it  proceeded  from  a 
heart  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  saw  fit ' 
to  honour  Zaocheus  by  becoming  his  guest  This 
offended  the  self-righteous  Jews,  who  objected 
that  *  he  was  gone  to  be  a  guest  with  a  man  that 
is  a  sinner.'  This  offensive  imputation  was  met 
by  Zaocheus  in  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  concep- 
tion of  goodness — '  The  half  of  my  goods  I  give 
to  the  poor ;  and  if  I  have  taken  anything  from 
any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him  four- 
fold.' He  that  knew  the  heart  of  man  knew  not 
only  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  that  the  good 
works  of  Zaccheus  emanated  firom  right  motives, 
and  therefore  terminated  the  conversation  with 
the  words,  *  This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this 
house,  forsomodi  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham ' 
— a  declaration  which,  whether  Zaccheus  was  by 
birth  a  Jew  or  not,  signifies  that  he  had  the  same 
principle  of  fiiith  which  was  imputed  to  Abraham, 
the  father  of  the  faithfhl,  for  righteousness  (Luke 
xix.  2,  s<j.). 

Tradition  represents  Zaccheus  as  tibe  fiiat 
Christian  bishop  of  Ca^sarea. 

ZACHARrAH.     TZiscuabiah.] 

ZACHAKIAS.    [Zechauah.] 

ZADOK  O«0'  There  are  several  men  of 
this  name  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 

I.  In  the'  reign  of  David,  Zadok  (the  son  of 
Ahitub  and  fother  of  Ahimaaa)  (1  Chron  vi.  8) 
and  Ahimelech  were  the  priests  (2  Sam.  viii.  1 7). 
Zadok  and  the  Levites  were  with  David*  when, 
after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  b.c,  he 
fled  fh>m  Absalom ;  but  the  king  ordered  Zadok 
to  carry  back  the  ark  of  God  into  the  city  v2  Sam. 
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XT.  24,  25,  27,  29,  35,  36;  xtiu.  19,  22,  27% 
The  king  also,  considerins  Zadok  a  seer,  oom- 
maoded  nim  to  return  to  the  cit^,  stating  Uiat  he 
would  wait  in  the  plain  of  the  wilderness  until  he 
should  receive  such  information  from  him  and 
his  son  Ahtmaas,  and  also  from  the  son  of  Abia- 
thar,  as  might  induce  him  to  remove  &rtber 
awaj.  On  hearing  that  Ahitbopbel  had  joined 
Absalom,  David  requested  Hushai,  his  friend,  to 
feicn  himself  to  be  also  one  of  the  conspirators, 
and  to  inform  Zadok  vid  Abiathar  of  the  oounsek 
adopted  by  Absalom  and  his  rebellious  confede- 
rates. The  request  of  David  was  complied  with, 
and  the  plans  of  the  rebels  made  known  to  David 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Zadok  and  the  others. 

After  Absalom  was  vanquished,  David  sent  to 
Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the  priests,  saying,  *  Speak 
unto  the  elders  of  Judah,  Why  are  ye  the  last  to 
bring  the  king  back  to  his  house  ? '  &c.  (2  Sara, 
xix.  1 1 ;  XX.  25).  When  Adonijah  attempted  to 
succeed  to  the  throne,  Abiathar  countenanced 
him,  but  Zadok  was  not  called  to  the  feast  at 
which  the  conspirators  assembled.  King  David 
sent  for  Zadok  and  Nathan  the  prophet  to  anoint 
Solomou  king  (1  Kings  i.  32-45). 

2.  In  1  Chron.  vi.  12,  and  Neh.  xL  11,  an> 
other  Zadok  is  mentioned,  the  father  of  whom 
was  also  called  Ahitub,  and  who  begat  Sballnm. 
This  Zadok  descended  from  Zadok  the  priest  in 
the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  was  the  an- 
cestor of  Esrathe  scribe  (Ezra  vii.  2).  We  leara 
from  Ezek.  xl.  46 ;  xliii.  19  ;  xliv.  15 ;  xlviii.  11, 
that  the  sons  of  Zadok  were  a  pre-eminent  seceiv 
dotal  family. 

3.  Zadok  was  also  the  name  of  the  fiithei>4n- 
law  of  Uzziah  and  the  grandfather  of  king 
Jotham,  who  reigned  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  centtti^  before  Christ  (2  Kings  xv.  33 ; 
2  Chron.  xxvii.  1). 

4  and  5.  Two  priests  of  the  name  of  Zadok 
are  mentioned  in  Neh.  iii.  4-29,  as  having  as- 
sisted in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  about 
B.C.44& 

The  Zadok  mentioned  in  Neh.  x.  22  as  having 
sealed  the  covenant,  and  Zadok  the  scribe  named 
in  Neh.  xiii.  13,  are  probably  the  same  who 
helped  to  build  the  wall. 

ZAL'MON,  a  mountain  io  Samaria  near  to 
Sheefaem  ( Judg.  ix.  46).  Many  suppose  this  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Zalmon  of  Ps.  Ixviii.  15 : 
<  where  the  Almighty  scattered  kings  in  it  (the 
land),  there  was  snow  as  in  Zalmon  ;*  t.  e,  the 
fields  were  whitened  with  the  bones  of  the  slain. 

ZALMUN^NA.    [Zebah  and  Zalmdnna.] 

ZAMZUM'MIMS,  a  race  of  ^ants  dwelling 
anciently  in  the  territory  afterwaras  occupied  by 
the  Ammonites,  but  extinct  before  the  time  m 
Moses  (Deut.  ii.  20). 

Z  ANCAH  (iiuinht  hoa),  one  of  the  towns  of  Jn* 
dah  'in  the  vallev'  (Josh.  xv.  84);  which  Je- 
rome identifies  with  a  village  called  in  his  time 
Zanua,  on  the  borders  of  Eleutheropolis,  on  the 
road  to  Jerusalem.  The  name  of  Zanua  is  still 
connected  with  a  site  on  the  slope  of  a  low  hill 
not  far  east  of  Ain  Shems  (Beth-soemesh). 

ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH,  an  Egyptian  name 
given  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  in  re&rence  to  his 
public  oflBee.  Rosellini  interprets  it  to  mean  *  the 
salvation '  or  *  saviour  of  the  age.'  But  Gesenius 
and  others  incline  rather  to  regard  it  as  signify- 
ing '  sustainer  of  the  age.' 
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ZAB'EPHATH.    [Sabepta.] 

ZEALOTS,  the  followers  of  Judas  the  Oan- 
lonite  or  Galilean  [Judas].  Josephus  speaks  of 
them  as  forming  the  'fourth  sect  of  Jewish  phi- 
losophy,' and  as  distinguished  from  the  Pharisees 
chiefly  by  a  quenchless  love  of  liberty  and  a  con- 
tempt of  death.  Their  leading  tenet  was  the 
unlawfulness  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Romans,  as 
being  a  violation  of  me  theocratic  constitntioD. 
This  principle,  which  they  maintained  by  force 
of  arms  against  the  Roman  government,  was  soon 
converted  into  a  pretext  for  deeds  of  violence 
against  their  own  countrymen ;  and  daring  the 
last  days  of  the  Jewish  polity,  the  Zealots  were 
lawless  brigands  or  guerillas,  the  pest  and  terror  of 
the  land.  After  the  death  of  Judas,  and  of  his  two 
sons,  Jacob  and  Simon  (who  suffered  cradfixion), 
they  were  headed  by  Eleazar,  one  of  his  descend- 
ants, and  were  often  denominated  Sicariif  ft'om 
the  use  of  a  weapon  resembling  the  Roman  Sica. 

ZE'BAH  AND  ZALMUN'NA,  diicfii  of  the 
Midianites,  whom  Gideon  defeated  and  slew 
[Gidbom]. 

ZEB'EDEE  {Jehovah't  gfft),  husband  of  Sa- 
lome, and  &ther  of  the  apostles  James  and  J<An 
(Matt.  X.  2 ;  xx.  20 ;  xxvi.  37 ;  xxvii.  56 ;  Mark 
iii.  17 ;  X.  35;  John  xxi.  2).  He  was  the  owner 
of  a  fishing  boat  on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  and, 
with  his  sons,  followed  the  business  of  a  fisheiv 
man.  He  was  present,  mending  the  nets  witk 
them,  when  Jesus  called  James  and  John  to  fol- 
low him  (Matt  iv.  21 ;  Mark  i.  19 ;  Luke  ▼.  10); 
and  as  he  offered  no  obstacle  to  their  obedience, 
but  remained  alone  without  murmuring  in  the 
vessel,  it  is  supposed  that  he  had  been  previously 
a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  and,  as  such,  knew 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah.  At  any  rate,  he  must 
have  known  this  from  his  sons,  who  were  certainly  | 
disciples  of  the  Baptist.  It  is  very  donbtfbl, 
whetner  Zebedee  and  his  sons  were  of  that  very 
abject  condition  of  life  which  is  usually  ascribed 
to  them.  They  seem  to  have  been  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, and  were  certainly  not  poor.  Zebe- 
dee was  the  owner  of  a  '  ship,'  or  fishing  smack, 
as  we  should  call  it — and,  perhaps,  of  more  than 
one ;  he  had  labourers  under  him  (Mark  i.  20) ; 
his  wife  was  one  of  those  pious  women  whom  the: 
Lord  allowed  *  to  minister  unto  him  of  their  sub-| 
stanoe;'  and  the  fact  that  Jesus  recommended 
his  mother  to  the  care  of  John,  implies  that  he 
had  the  means  of  providing  for  her ;  whilst  a  still 
fiirther  proof  that  Zebedee^  family  was  not  alto- 
gether mean,  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  fact,' 
that  John  was  perscmally  known  to  the  high-priest 
(Johnxviii.  16).  | 

1.  ZEBCyiM,  a  valley  and  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (I  Sam.  xiii.  18 ;  Neh.  xi.  34). 

2.  ZEBOIM,  a  city  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  de- 
stroyed along  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen. 
X  19;  xiv.  2;  Hos.  xi.  8).    [Sodom.] 

ZE'BUL  (a  dwelling)^  an  officer  whom  Abime* 
lech  left  in  command  at  Shechem  in  his  own  at* 
sence;  and  who  discharged  with  fidelity  aiid 
discretion  the  difficult  trust  confided  to  him  ( Judgi 
ix.  29-41).    See  the  particulars  in  Abimelech. 

ZEB'ULUN  {habitation),  the  sixth  and  las 
son  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Qen.  xxx.  19,  seq. ;  xxxv. 
23),  who,  in  the  order  of  birth,  followed  his  bro- 
ther Issachar,  with  whom,  in  history,  as  in  the^ 
promised  land,  he  was  closely  connected  (Deut 
xxxiii.  18).    Zebulun  was   the  founder  of  the 
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tribe  whicli  bore  hit  name  (Gen.  xIti.  14),  md 
which,  while  yet  in  the  wildernest,  was  respectable 
for  Dumbers  (Nam.  i.  30;  xxti.  26).  Zebalao 
obtained  its  lot  in  north  Palestine  lietween  Naph- 
tali  on  the  north  and  Issaehar  on  the  soath,  while 
Asher  stretched  along  both  it  and  Naphtalion  the 
west  (Josh.  xix.  10,  seq.)-  The  oountry  of  the 
Zebnloniles  bordered  towards  the  east  on  the 
sooth-westem  side  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
was  connected  wi^h  the  Mediterranean  by  means 
of  Carmel  (Gen.  xlix.  13).  Its  inhabitants  in 
consequence  took  part  in  seafiiring  concerns.  They 
failed  to  expel  all  the  natire  nee,  but  made  those 
of  them  that  remained  tributaries  (Judg.  i. 
30).  One  of  the  jadges  of  Israel,  Elon,  was  a 
Zebulonite  (Jodg.  xii.  11).  A  city  lying  on  the 
borders  of  Asher  also  bore  the  name  of  Zebolon 
(Josh.  xix.  27). 

ZECHARr AH  (whom  Jehovah  remenAen\  a 
very  common  name  amon^  the  Jews,  borne  by 
Che  following  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

1.  ZECiLAitiAH,  sou  of  Jerobosm  II.,  and  four- 
teenth king  of  Israel.  He  ascended  the  throne  in 
B.C.  772,  and  reigned  six  months.  The  few 
months  of  Zechariah'k  reign  jost  sufficed  to  evince 
his  inclination  to  follow  the  bad  course  of  his 
predecessors ;  and  he  was  then  slam  by  Shallam, 
who  usurped  the  crown.  With  bis  life  ended  the 
dynas^  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  xir.  29 ;  xr.  8-12). 

2.  ZECHik|iiAR,  high  priest  in  the  time  of 
Joa&h,  king  of  Judah.  He  was  son,  or  perhaps 
grandson,  of  Jeboiada  and  Jehosfaeba;  the  latter 
was  the  aunt  of  the  king,  who  owed  to  her  his 
orown,  as  he  did  his  education  and  throne  to  her 
husband  [Joash].  Zechariah  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  evil  courses  into  which  the  monarch 
eventually  fell,  and  bv  which  the  return  of  the 
people  to  their  old  idolatries  was  facilitated,  if 
not  encouraged.  Therefore,  when  the  people 
were  assembled  at  one  of  the  solemn  festivals,  be 
took  the  opportunity  of  lifUng  up  his  voice  against 
the  growing  corruptions.  This  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 
The  people  were  enraged  at  his  honest  boldness; 
and  with  the  connivance  of  the  kin^,  if  not  by  a 
direct  intimation  from  him,  they  seized  the  pon- 
tiff, and  stoned  him  to  death,  even  in  that  bolv 
spot,  *  between  the  temple  and  the  altar.'  His 
dying  cry  was  not  that  of  the  first  Christian 
martyr,  *  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge ' 
(Acts  vii.  60),  but  *  The  Lord  look  upon  it,  and 
require  it'  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20-22).  it  is  to  this 
dreadful  affair  that  our  Lord  is  supposed  to  allude 
in  Matt,  xxiii.  35 ;  Luke  xi.  51. 

3.  Zbchakiah,  described  as  one  '  who  had  un- 
derstanding in  the  visions  of  God '  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  7).  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  eulogium 
indicates  a  prophet,  or  simply  describes  one  emi- 
nent for  his  piety  and  faith.  During  his  lifetime 
yzziah,  king  of  Judah,  was  guided  by  his  coun- 
sels, and  prospered :  but  went  wrong  when  death 
had  deprived  him  of  his  wise  ffuidance.  Nothing 
is  known  of  this  Zechariah's  nistory.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  may  be  the  same  whose  daughter 
became  the  wife  of  Ahaz,  and  mother  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Kings  XTi.  1,  2;  2  Chron.  xxix.  1). 

4.  Zechariah,  son  o|  Jeberechiah,  a  person 
whom,  together  with  urijah  the  high  priest, 
Isaiah  took  as  a  legal  witness  of  his  marriage 
with  *  the  prophetess '  (Isa.  viii.  2).  This  was  m 
the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  the  choice  of  the  prophet 
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sbowa  that  Zechariah  was  a  person  of  coine- 
qnence. 

5.  Zecbabiah,  the  eleventh  in  order  of  the 
minor  prophets,  was  *  the  son  of  Bereehiah,  the 
son  of  Iddo,  the  prophet'  He  seems  to  have 
entered  upon  his  office  in  earl^  youth  (Zeeh.  ii.  4). 
The  period  of  his  introductiou  to  it  is  specified 
as  the  eightblnonth  of  the  second  year  of  Darius, 
a  very  short  time  later  than  the  prophet  HaggaL 
The  missioD  of  Zechariah  had  especial  reference 
to  the  affairs  of  the  nation  Sbat  h^d  been  restored 
to  its  territory.  The  seeond  edict,  granting  per- 
mission to  rebuild  the  temple,  had  been  issued, 
and  the  office  of  Zechariah  was  to  incite  the 
flagging  zeal  of  the  people,  in  order  that  the' aus- 
picious period  mi^t  be  a  season  of  religious  re- 
vival as  well  as  of  ecclenastical  reorganization ; 
and  that  the  theocratic  spirit  might  resume  its 
former  tone  and  energy  in  the  breasu  of  all  who 
were  enga^  in  the  work  of  restoring  the  *  holy 
and  beautiful  house,'  where  their  fothers  had 
praised  Jehovah.  The  prophet  assures  them  of 
success  in  the  work  of  re-ere<Aing  the  sacred 
edifice,  denpite  of  every  combination  against 
them;  for  2erubbabel  *  should  bring  for&  the 
head  stone  with  shouting,  Grace,  grace  unto  it* — 
comforts  them  with  a  solemn  pledge  that,  amidst 
fearful  revolutions  and  conquests  by  which  other 
nations  were  to  be  swept  away,  they  should  re- 
main uninjured;  for,  says  Jehovah,  *  He  that 
toucheth  ^on  toucheth  the  spple  of  mine  eye  '— 
sketches  in  a  few  vivid  touches  the  blessings  and 
fflory  of  the  advent  of  Messiah — imparts  conso- 
lation to  those  who  were  mourning  over  their  un- 
worthiness,  and  pronounces  a  heavy  doom  on  the 
selfish  and  disobedient,  and  on  such  as  in  a  n^ 
mote  age,  imbibing  their  spirit,  *  should  fall  after 
the  same  example  of  unbelief.'  The  psendo- 
Epiphanius  records  some  prodisies  wrought  by 
Zechariah  in  the  land  of  Chaldsea,  and  some 
wondrous  oracles  which  be  delivered;  and  he 
and  Dorotheus  both  agree  in  declaring  that  the 
prophet  died  in  Judsa  in  asood  old  age,  and  was 
buried  beside  his  colleague  Ua^i. 

^  The  book  of  Zechariah  oonsuts  of  four  general 
divisions. 

I.  The  introduction  or  inaugaral  discourse  (ch. 
L  1-16). 

II.  A  series  of  nine  visions,  extending  onwards 
to  ch.  vii.,  communicated  to  the  prophet  in  the 
third  month  after  his  installation.  Tnesc  visions 
were, — 

1.  A  rider  on  a  roan  horse  among  the  myrtle- 
trees,  with  his  equestrian  attendants,  who  report 
to  him  the  peace  of  the  world,  symbolizing  the 
fitness  of  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mises of  God,  his  people's  protector. 

2.  Four  horns,  symbols  of  the  oppressive  ene- 
mies by  which  Judah  had  been  on  all  sides  sur- 
rounded, and  four  carpenters,  by  whom  these 
horns  are  broken,  emblems  of  the  destruction  of 
these  anti-theocratic  powers. 

3.  A  man  with  a  measuring-line  describing  a 
wider  circumference  for  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  as 
its  population  was  to  receive  a  vast  increase, 
foreshowing  that  many  more  Jews  would  return 
from  Babylon  and  join  their  countrymen,  and 
indicating  the  conversion  of  heaUien  nations 
under  the  Messiah,  when  out  of  Zion  should  go 
forth  the  law  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Je- 
rusalem. 
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4.  The  hiph-priest  Joshua  before  the  angel  of 
Uie  Lord,  with  Satan  at  his  right  hand  to  oppose 
him.  The  sacerdotal  representative  of  the  people, 
clad  in  the  filthy  garments  in  which  he  had  re- 
turned frr«m  captivity,  seems  to  be  a  type  of  the 
g;nilt  and  degradation  of  his  country  ;  while  for- 
giveness and  restoration  are  tbe  blessings  which 
the  pontiff  symbolically  receives  #om  Jehovah, 
when  he  is  reclad  in  holy  apparel  and  crowned 
with  a  spotless  turban,  the  Tibion  at  the  same  time 
stretching  into  fai^  futurity,  and  including  the 
advent  of  Jehovah's  servant  the  Branch. 

5.  A  golden  lamp-stand  fed  from  two  olive- 
trees,  one  growing  on  each  side,  an  image  of  the 
value  and  divine  glory  of  the  theocracy  as  now 
seen  in  the  restoivd  Jewifh  church,  support(>d, 
not  *  by  might  nor  by  power,  hut  by  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah,'  and  of  the  spiritual  development  of 
the  old  theocracy  in  the  Christian  church,  which 
enlightens  the  world  through  the  continuous  in- 
fluence of  I  he  Holy  Ghost 

6.  A  flying  roll,  the  breadth  of  the  temple- 
porch,  contaiiiins  on  its  one  side  curses  against 
the  ungodly,  and  on  its  other  anathemas  against 
the  immoial.  denoting  that  the  head  of  the  theo- 
cracy, the  Lord  of  the  temple,  would  from  his 
place  punish  those  who  violated  either  the  first 
or  the  second  table  of  his  law. 

7.  A  woman  in  an  epbah  (at  length  pressed 
down  into  it  by  a  sheet  of  lead  laid  over  its 
mouth),  liome  along  in  the  air  by  two  female 
figures  with  storks'  wings,  representing  the  sin 
and  punishment  of  the  nation.  1  he  fury,  whose 
name  is  Wickedness,  is  repressed,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  land  of  Shinar ;  t.  e.  idolatry,  in  the 
persons  of  the  captive  Jews,  #as  for  ever  re- 
moved at  that  period  from  the  Holy  Land,  and, 
as  it  were,  taken  to  Babylon,  the  home  of  image- 
worship. 

8.  Four  chariots  issuing  from  two  copper 
mountains,  and  drawn  respectively  by  n-d,  black, 
white,  and  spotted  horses,  the  vehicles  of  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  a  hieroglyph  of  the  swiftness 
and  extent  of  divine  judgments  agniobt  the  former 
oppressors  of  the  covenant  people.  Jnd^pieata 
seem  issuing  from  God's  holy  habitation  in  the 
midst  of  the  '  mountains  which  are  round  about 
Jerusalem/  or  from  lietween  those  two  hills,  the 
ravine  dividing  which  forms  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  directly  under  the  temple  mountain, 
where  dwelt  the  head  of  the  theocracy. 

9.  The  last  scene  is  not  properly  a  vision,  but 
an praele  in  connection  with  the  preceding  visions, 
and  in  reference  to  a  future  symbolical  act  to  l)e 
performed  by  the  prophet.  In  presence  of  a  de- 
portation of  Jews  from  Babylon,  the  prophet  was 
charged  to  place  a  crown  on  the  head  of  Joshua 
the  high-priest,  a  symbol  which,  whatever  was  its 
immediate  signification,  was  designed  to  pre- 
figure the  royal  and  sacerdotal  dignitv  of  the 
man  whose  name  is  Branch,  who  should  sit  as 
*  a  priest  upon  his  throne.' 

The  meaning  of  all  the  preceding  varied  images 
and  scenes  is  explained  to  tlie  prophet  by  an 
attendant  angelic  interpreter. 

111.  A  collection  of  four  oracles  delivered  at 
various  times  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius,  and 
partly  occasioned  by  a  request  of  the  nation  to 
be  divinely  informed,  whether,  now  on  their 
happy  return  to  their  fatherland,  the  month  of 
Jerusalem's  overthrow  should  be  registered  in 
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th*]r  sacred  calendar  as  a  season  of  fasting  and 
humiliation.  The  prophet  declares  that  these 
times  should  in  future  ages  b6  observed  as  festive 
solemnities.  • 

IV.  The  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  llth  chapters 
contain  a  variety  of  prophecies  unfolding  ihe 
fortunes  of  the  people,  their  safety  in  the  midst 
of  Alexander's  expedition,  and  their  victories 
under  the  Maccalscan  chieftuius,  including  the 
fate  of  many  9lt  the  surrounding  nations,  Uadrach 
(Persia),  Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Phili^tia. 

V.  The  remaining  three  chapters  graphically 
portray  the  future  condition  of  the  peoph-,  espe- 
cially m  Messianic  times,  and  contain  allusions 
to  the  siege  of  the  city,  the  means  of  escape  by 
the  cleaving  of  the  Monnt  of  Olives,  with  a 
symbol  of  twilight  breaking  into  day,  and  living 
water  issuing  from  Jerusalem,  concludinj^  with  a 
blissful  vision  of  the  enlarged  prosperity  and 
holiness  of  the  theocratic  metropolis,  when  upon 
the  bells  of  the  horses  shall  be  inscribed  *  holiness 
unto  the  Lord.* 

The  language  of  Zechariah  has  not  the  puril^ 
and  fresljntss  of  a  former  age.  A  slight  tinge  of 
Chaldaism  pervades  the  composition.  The  sy  m- 
bols  with  which  he  abounds  are  obscure,  and 
their  prosaic  structure  is  diffuse  ai:d  unvaried. 
The  rhythm  of  his  poetry  is  unequal,  and  its 
parallelisms  are  inharmonious  and  disjointed. 
His  language  has  in  many  phrases  a  clote 
alliance  with  that  of  the  other  prophets,  and 
occasional  imitations  of  them,  especially  of  £ze- 
ktel.  ch»racterize  his  oracles.  He  is  also  peculiar 
in  his  introduction  of  spiritual  beings  uto  his 
prophetic  scenes. 

6.  Zkciiariah,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist 
r John  'i-hk  Baptist]. 

"  ZEDEKrAH,  son  of  Josiah,  the  twentieth  and 
last  king  of  Judah,  was,  in  place  of  his  brother 
Jehoiakim,  set  on  the  throne  by  Nebuchadneszar, 
who  changed  his  name  from  Mattaniah  to  that  by 
which  he  is  ordinarily  spoken  of.  As  tlie  vassal 
of  the  Babylonian  monarch,  he  was  compelled  to 
take  an  qath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which,  how- 
ever, he  oliserved  only  till  an  opportunity  offered 
for  throwing  off  his  yoke.  Success  in  such  an 
undertaking  was  not  likely  to  attend  his  efforts. 
His  heart  was  not  right  before  God,  and  therefore 
was  he  left  without  divine  succour.  Corrupt  ai)d 
weak,  he  gave  himself  up  into  the  hands  of  his 
nobles,  and  lent  an  ear  to  false  prophets ;  while 
the  faithful  lessons  of  Jeremiah  were  unwelcome, 
and  repaid  by  incarceration.  Like  all  of  his 
class,  he  was  unable  to  follow  good,  and  became 
the  slave  of  wicked  men,  afraid  alike  of  his  own 
nobility-  and  of  his  foreign  enemies.  By  his  follv 
and  wickedness  he  brought  the  state  ta  the  brink 
of  ruin.  Yet  the  danger  did  not  open  his  eyes. 
Instead  of  looking  to  Jehovah,  he  threw  himself 
for  support  on  Egypt,  when  the  Chaldsean  came 
into  the  land  and  faid  siege  to  his  capital.  The 
siege  was  begun  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth 
month  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign.  For  a  year 
and  a  half  did  Jerusalem  effectually  withstand 
Nebuchadnezzar.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  city-  was  stormed  and  taken  (b.c.  588), 
when  Zedekiah.  who  had  fed,  was  captured  on 
the  road  to  Jericho.  Judgment  was  speedily  exe- 
cuted: his  sons  were  slain  before  his  eyes,  and  he 
himself  was  deprived  of  sight  and  sent  in  chains 
to  Babylon,  where  he  died  in  prison  (2  Kings 
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zxW.  17,  leq. ;  xzr.  1,  tet^. ;  2  Chron.  xxxri.  10, 
seq.'j  Jer.  zxviil.;  xxxiv.;  xxxvii;  xxxyiiL; 
xxxix. ;  lit. ;  Ezek;  xvii.  15). 

ZELO'PPEHAD,  sod  of  Hepher,  adesoeodant 
of  Joseph,  who  had  no  iods,  bat  five  daughters. 
These  came  to  Moses  and  Eleazar  when  now  at 
the  edge  of  the  promised  land,  to  laj  their  case 
befbre  them  for  adjudication.  Their  father  had 
died  in  the  wilderness,  leaving  no  male  child. 
The  daughters  thought  themselvetiptitled  to  take 
their  father's  share  of  the  land.  Moses  on  this 
brought  their  cause  before  Jehoyah,  who  ordered 
that  they  should  receive  their  father's  inheritance, 
taking  occasion  to  establish  the  general  rule :  '  If 
a  man  die,  and  have  no  son,  then  ye  shall  cause 
his  inheritance  to  pass  unto  his  daughter,'  and 
failing  daughters,  to  his  next  of  kin  (Num.  xxvL 
S3;  xxvii.  1,  s<l    Compare  Josh.  xviL  ^  sq.). 

ZE'NAS,  a  disciple  who  visited  Crete  with 
Apollos,  bearing  seemingly  the  epistle  to  Titua, 
in  which  Paul  recommends  the  two  to  his  atten- 
tions (Tit.  iii.  13).  jBe  is  called* the  lawyer;' 
and  as  his  name  is  Greek,  it  seems  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  is  so  called  as  being,  or  having  been,  a 
doctor  of  the  Jewish  law,  or  as  being  a  pleader 
at  the  Boman  tribunals.  The  most  probable  opi- 
nion is,  perhaps,  that  which  makes  him  an  Hel- 
lenistic Jew,  and  a  doctor  of  the  Mosaical  law. 

ZEPUANrAH,  the  ninth  in  order  of  the 
flainor  prophets.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  a 
eommon  one  among  the  Jews.  Contrary  to  usual 
custom,  the  pedigree  of  the  prophet  is  traced  back 
for  four  generations — *  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son 
of  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Amariah,  the  son  of  Hiz- 
kiab.'  As  there  was  at  least  another  Zephaniah,  a 
oonspicuous  personage  at  the  time  of  the  captivi^, 
the  parentage  of  the  prophet  may  have  been 
recounted  so  minutely  to  prevent  any  reader  from 
eoufounding  the  two  individuals.  The  so-called 
Epiphanius  asserts  that  Zephaniah  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  of  the  hill  Sarabatha.  The 
existence  of  the  prophet  is  known  only  from  his 
oracles,  and  these  have  no  biographical  sketches; 
so  that  our  knowledge  of  this  man  of  God  com- 
prises only  the  fact  and  the  results  of  his  inspira- 
tion. It  may  be  safelv  inferred,  however,  that 
he  laboured  with  Josiah  in  the  pious  work  of  ne* 
establishing  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  the  land. 

It  is  recorded  (cb.  i.)  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  him  '  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  the  son  of 
Amon,  kiugof  Judah.'  We  have  reason  for  sop- 
posing  that  he  flourished  during  the  earlier  portion 
of  Josiah's  reign.  In  the  second  chapter  (vers. 
13-15)  he  foretells  the  doom  of  Nineveh,  and 
the  fall  of  that  ancient  city  happened  about  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  Ms  oracles  also,  he  denounces  various 
forms  of  idolatry,  and  specially  the  remnant  of 
Baal.  The  reformation  of  Josiah  began  in  the 
twelfth,  and  was  completed  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  reign.  So  thorough  was  his  extirpation  of 
the  idolatrous  rites  and  hierarchy  which  defiled 
his  kingdom,  that  be  burnt  down  the  groves,  dis- 
missed the  priesthood,  threw  down  the  altars,  and 
made  dust  of  the  images  of  Baalim.  Zephaniah 
must  have  prophesied  prior  to  this  religious  revolu- 
tion, while  someremainsof  Baal  were  yet  secreted 
in  the  land,  or  between  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth 

J  ears  of  the  royal  reformer.     So  Hitzig  and 
lovers  place  him;  while  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt, 
and  Jaeger  incline  to  give  him  a  somewhat  later 
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date.  At  all  events,  he  flooridied  beCwseen  Ae 
years  b.€.  642  and  b^.  611 ;  and  the  portion  itf 
his  prophecy  which  refers  to  the  destroedon  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  must  have  been  (UdiTeped 
prior  to  the  year  b.c  625,  the  year  in  which 
Nineveh  fell.  The  pablicatioa  of  theae  oracks 
was,  therefore,  cantemporary  with  a  portion  of 
those  of  JerAiiah,  for  the  word  of  the  Lordcaioe 
to  him  in  the  tbirteendi  year  of  the  reigB  of 
Josiah.  Indeed,  the  Jewish  tradltiofi  is;,  that 
Zephaniah  had  ioe  his  colleagues  Jeremiali  and 
the  prophetess  Holdah,  the  former  fixing  has 
sphere  of  labour  in  the  thoroaghfares  and  msrfcet- 
plaoes,  the  latter  exercinng  her  honoiKrable  roca- 
tion  in  the  college  In  Jerusalem. 

The  book  consists  of  only  three  chapten.    'In 
the  first,  the  nas  of  the  nation  are  sererdy 
reprimanded,  and  a  day  of  fearful  retrihstioB  is 
menaced.    The  circuit  of  referenoe  ia  wider  in  , 
the  second  chapter,  and  the  ungodly  and  perse-  ; 
cuting  states  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jndsea  are 
also  doomed ;  but  in  the  third  section,  while  the  , 
prophet  inveighs  bitterly  against  Jerusalem  and 
her  magnates,  he  concludes  with  the  cheering 
prospect  of  her  ultimate  settlement  asd  blisa&l 
theocratic  enjoyment. 

The  style  of  this  prophet  has  not  the  swstaiiifd  ^ 
majesty  of  Isaiah,  or  the  sublime  and  original 
energy  of  Joel:  it  has  no  prominent  featare  of 
distinction ;  yet  its  delineatioos  are  graphic,  and 
many  of  its  touches  are  bold  and  sinking.    For  | 
example,  in  the  first  chapter  the  prophet  croups  , 
together  in  his  descriptions  of  the  national  idolatfy  | 
several  characteristic  exhibitions  of  ita  forms  and 
worship.    The  verses  are  not  tame  aad  prosaic 
portraiture,  but  fbrni  a  series  of  vivid  sketches. 
The  poet  aeizes  on  the  more  strange  peculiarities  j 
of  the  heathen  worship— uttering  denaadatioBS  i 
on  the  remnant  of  Baal,  the  worshippers  of  Che-   | 
marim — the  star-adorers,  the  devotees  of  Hal-  • 
cham,  the  fanatics  who  clad  themadves  ia  strange  > 
apparel,  and  those  who  in  some  snperstitioiis 
mummery  leapt  upon  the  threshold.    Not  a  few 
verses  occur  in  the  course  of  the  prophecy  which,   ' 
in  tone  ^d  dignity,  are  not  an  worthy  to  be  ssao- 
ciated  with  the  more  distioguished  effasicMis  of  | 
the  Hebrew  bards.    The  language  u  pure :  it  hss 
not  the  classic  ease  and  eleganoe  of  the  earlier 
compositions,  but  it  wants  the  degenerate  fieeble 
ness  and  Aramaic  corruption  of  the  soooce^ag 
era.    Zephaniah  is  not  expressly  ouoted  in  the 
New  Testament;    but  clauses  and  expres^ons 
occur  which  seem  to  have  been  formed  finps  his 
prophecy  (Zeph.  iii.  9;   Rom.  xv.  6,  &c.^    He 
was,  in  fine,  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria  terms  him,  *a 
true  prophet,  and  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghos^ 
and  bringing  his  oracles  from  the  mouth  of 
God.' 

ZE'PHATH,  a  Canaanitish  dty,  afterwards 
called  Hormah  (Jndg.  i.  17)i  The  aadent  de^ 
signation  is  perhaps  retained  in  the  modem  Suiah, 
the  name  of  a  difficult  psss 
Arabah  to  the  south  of  Judah. 


the  name  of  a  difficult  psss  leading  up  from  the 


ZEPH'ATHAH,  a  valley  at  Mareshah,  m  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xiv.  10),  where  Asa  de- 
feated Zerah  the  Cushite.  Mareshah  was  near 
Eleatheropolis,  and  Bobinson  thinks  the  vall^ 
may  have  been  the  broad  wady  which  oobm 
down  from  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  towards 
Tell  es-Saifeh ;  in  which  last  name  a  trace  of 
Zenhathah  may  perhaps  be  recognised. 


ZIBA 

1.  ZE'RAH  (a  rising),  son  of  Jodah  and  Ta- 
mar,  and  younger  but  twin  brother  of  Pharez 
(Gen.  xxzviii.  SO ;  M^tt  i.  3). 

2.  ZERAH,  son  of  Reoel  and  grandson  of  Esan 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  13, 17). 

3.  ZERAH,  son  of  Simeon  and  founder  of  a 
family  in  Israel  (Num.  zxvi.  13).  He  is  called 
Zohar  in  Gen.  xWl  10:  his  deMuidants  are  called 
Zarhites  in  Nubl  xxyI  13,  20.  ^ 

4.  ZERAH,  the  Cnshite  king  or  leader  who 
invaded  Judah  in  the  tenth  year  of  king  Asa  (b.c. 
941),  with  an  army  of  *a  thousand  thousands' 
(i.  «.  rery  many  thousands)  of  men,  and  three 
hundred  chariots.  Asa  defeated  them  in  the  val- 
ley of  Zephatfaah  at  Mareshah,  utterly  routed  them, 
purtbed  them  to  Gerar,  and  carried  back  much 
plunder  from  that  neighbourhood.  We  are  left 
uncertain  as  to  the  country  from  which  Zerah 
came,  and  no  conjecture  has  yet  been  made  which 
is  without  serious  difficulties. 

ZE'RED,  the  name  of  a  ralley  (Num.  zxL  12) 
and  of  the  stream  flowing  through  it,  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  [Riter]. 

ZER'EDA,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  near  Betb*sban 
(1  Kings  xi.  26 ;  2  Chron.  ir.  17). 

ZE'KESH  (Pers.  gold),  the  wife  of  Haman 
(Efith^  y.  10 ;  yi.  13)»  and  well  worthy  of  him,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  adyice  she  gave  him  to 
prepare  a  ffibbet  and  ask  the  king's  leave  to  hasg 
Mordecai  Siereon  [Haman  ;  Mobdbcai]. 

ZERU'AH  {leprou9\  the  widowed  mother  of 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xi.  26). 

ZERUB'BABEL  (town  in  Babyhm\  called  also 
'  Sheshbazzar,  prince  of  Judah '  (^Bsra  L  6),  son 
(comp.  1  Chron.  iii.  17)  of  Shealuel,  of  the  royal 
house  of  David  Ci  Chron.  iii.),  was  the  leader  of 
the  first  colony  of  Jews  that  returned  from  cap* 
tivity  to  tiieir  native  land  under  the  permission  of 
Cyrus,  carrying  with  them  the  precious  vessels 
belonging  to  the  service  of  God.  With  the  aid  of 
Joshui  and  his  body  of  priests,  Zembbabei  pro- 
ceeded, on  his  arrival  in  ralestine,  to  rebuild  the 
fallen  city,  beginning  with  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings,  in  oraer  that  the- daily  services  mi^ht 
be  restored.  The  Samaritans,  nowever,  havmg 
been  offended  at  bein^  expressly  excluded  iW>m 
a  share  in  the  land,  did  all  they  could  to  hinder 
the  work,  and  even  procured  from  the  Persian 
court  an  order  that  it  should  he  stopped.  Ac- 
cordingly, everything  remained  suspended  till  the 
seoond  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (B.a  621),  when 
the  restoration  was  resumed  and  carried  to  com* 

Sletion,  according  to  Josephns,  owing  to  the  in- 
nence  of  Zembbabei  with  the  Persian  monarch 
{Antiq.  xi.  3;  Ezra;  Hagffu  i.  1  14;  iL  1). 

ZERUi'AH  (a0owNf«<f)7daughter  of  Jesse,  sister 
of  David  (1  Chron.  ii.  16),  and  mother  of  Juab, 
Abishai,  and  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  18 ;  iii  39 ;  viii. 
16;  xvi.  9> 

ZI'BA  {Hatue),  a  servant  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
of  whom  David  inquired  if  there  was  any  one  left 
of  the  house  of  Saul  to  whom  the  monarch  might 
show  fhvonr.  Mephibosheth  was  in  consequence 
found,  and  haTing  been  certified  of  David's  friend- 
ship, Ziba,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  family, 
having  fifteen  sons  and  twenty  slaves,  was  ap- 
pointed to  till  the  land  for  the  prince,  and 
generally  to  oonstitnte  his  household  and  do  him 
service  (2  Sam.  ix.  2-10).  This  position  Ziba 
employea  for  his  master's  harm.  When  David 
had  to  fly  ftom  Jerusalem  in  consequeooe  of  the 
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rebellion  of  Absalom,  Ziba  met  Hie  king  with  a 
large  and  acceptable  present : — '  But  where  is 
Mq)hib06heth  ?'  asked  the  fugitive  monarch ;  *  in 
Jerusalem,'  was  the  answer ;  *  for  he  said.  To-day 
shall  the  house  of  Israel  restore  me  the  kingdom 
of  my  father.'  Enraged  at  this,  which  looked 
like  ingratitude  as  well  as  treachery,  David  there- 
upon gave  to  the  faithless  Ziba  all  the propertjr  of 
Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1,  sq.).  On  David's 
return  to  his  metropolis  an  explanation  took  place, 
when  Mephibotheth  accused  Ziba  of  having  slan- 
dered him ;  and  David,  apparently  not  being  per^ 
feclly  satisfied  with  the  oefenoe,  gave  his  final 
award,  that  the  land  should'  be  divided  between 
the  master  and  his  servant  (2  Sam.  xix.  24,  sq.)* 

ZIFEON  {dved),  a  son  of  Seir,  phylarch  or 
head  of  the  Hivites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  20,  24,  29). 

ZICH'RI  (renotraeflf),  an  Ephraimite,  probably 
one  of  the  chieft  of  the  tribe,  and  one  of  the 
generals  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  he  took  advantage  of  the  victory  of 
this  monarch  over  the  army  of  Judah  to  penetrate 
into  Jerusalem,  where  he  skew  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ahaz,  the  governor  of  the  palace,  and  the  king's 
chief  minister  or  favourite.  It  is  diflicult  without 
this  supposition  to  explain  2  Chron.  xxviii.  17. 
Ther^is  some  probability  in  the  conjecture,  that 
he  was  the  *  Tabaers  son  whom  Pekah  and  Rezin 
designed  to  set  upon  the  throne  of  Judah  [Ta- 
baelI 

Zl1X)N.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
x.  1 5).  2.  One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Phcs- 
nicia.  Justin  derives  the  name  fh>m  the  Phcenician 
word  forjisk ;  but  Joeephus,  from  the  son  of  Ca- 
naan. It  had  a  very  commodious  harbour,  which 
is  now  nearly  choked  up  with  sand :  it  was  distant 
one  day's  joamey  from  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan, 
400  stadia  ftvm  fiery tus,  and  200  stadia  from  Tyre 
rStrabo,  xvi.  pp.  756,  757).  It  was  situated  in 
the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  but  never 
conquered  (Judg.  L  31);  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
sometimes  a  formidable  enemy  (Judg.  x.  12). 
Even  in  Joshua's  time  it  was  called  Tsidon- 
Rabba,  or  Great  Zidon  (Josh.  xix.  28).  It  was 
noted  in  very  early  times  for  its  extensive  trafiic 
(Isa.  xxiii.  2 ;  Esek.  xxvii.  8)  and  manufkctures, 
particularly  glass.  Frequent  refierenoe  to  it  occurs 
m  Somer.  The  best  vessels  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
were  Sdouian.  Its  modem  name  is  Saide.  In 
Hasselqnist's  time  (1750)  its  exports  to  France 
were  considerable;  but  at  present  its  traffic  is 
chiefly  confined^ to  the  neighbouring  towns ;  the 
population  is  about  15,000. 

ZIF  {hloom-^month),  an  ante-Exilian  name  of 
the  second  Hebrew  month  (I  Kings  vL  1-37),  oor- 
responding  with  our  April  and  May.  This,  the 
second  month  of  the  saa«d,  was  the  eighth  of  the 
civil  year.  The  second  month  bore  also  Ike  name 
lyar. 

ZIK'LAG,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  31 ;  xix.  5),  hot  at  times  sub- 
ject to  the  Philistines  of  Gath,  whose  king,  Achish, 
bestowed  it  upon  David  for  a  residence;  after 
which  it  pertained  to  Judah  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6 ; 
XXX.  1,  14,  26 ;  2  Sam.  i.  1  M  Chron.  iv.  30; 
Neh.  xi.  28). 

While  David  was  absent  with  his  men  to  join 
Achish,  Ziklag  was  burned  and  plundered  b^  the 
Amalekites;  and  on  his  return,  after  receiviuff 
the  spoil  from  them,  he  remained  here  till  called 
to  assume  the  crown  after  tfie  death  of  SaaL    It 
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was  daring  Iti*  stay^  in  this  place  that  he  iras 
joined  by  many  considerable  and  valiant  persons, 
whose  adbesiou  to  his  caose  was  of  mnch  import- 
ance to  him,  and  who  were  ever  after  held  in 
high  esteem  in  his  court  and  army. 

ZIL'LAH  (shade),  one  of  the  wives  of  La^ 
mech,  and  mother  of  Tubal*cain  (Gen.  iv.  19) 
[Lambch]. 

ZIL'PAH  (a  dropping),  a  female  servant  of 
Laban,  whom  he  gave  to  Leah  on  her  marriage 
with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.  24),  andt<  whom  Leah 
eventually  induced  him  to  take  as  a  concnbine- 
wife ;  in  which  capacity  she  became  the  mother 
of  Gad  and  Asher  (Gen.  xxz.  9-13;  xxxt.  26; 
xxxvii.  2  ;  xlvi.  18). 

ZIM'UAN  {SHtig,  i.  e.  celebrated  in  tong\  a  son 
of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  and  the  name  of  an 
Arabian  tribe  descended  from  him  (Gen.  xxv.  2 ; 
I  Chron.  i.  32).  This  name  may  perhaps  be  con- 
nected with  the  Zabram  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  a  city  with  a  king,  situated  between  Mecca 
and  Medina,      i 

ZI M  'RI .  There  we  four  persons  of  this  name 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament : — 

1.  A  son  of  Zerah,  ivho  was  a  son  of  Jndah  by 
Tamar  (1  Chron.  ii.  6). 

2.  The  name  of  the  Israelite  slain,  to§tther 
with  the  Midiauitish  woman,  in  Shittim,  by 
Phinehas,  was  Zimri,  the  son  of  Salu,  a  prince 
of  a  chief  house  among  the  Simeonites  (Num. 
xxv.  14). 

3.  King  Saul  begat  Jonathan,  who  begat  Merib- 
baal,  who  begat  Micah,  who  begat  Abaz,  who 
begat  Jehoadah,  whose  sons  were  Alemeth,  Az- 
maveth,  and  Zimbi.  Zimri  begat  Moza,  &c. 
(1  Chron.  viii.  36  ;  ix.  42). 

4.  In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Asa,  king  of 
Judah,  Elah,  the  son  of  Baasha,  began  to  reign 
over  Israel  in  Tirzah.  After  he  had  reigned  two 
years,  Zimri,  the  captain  of  half  his  chariots, 
conspired  against  him  when  he  was  in  Tirxah, 
drank  iu  the  house  of  his  steward.  Zimri  went 
:ri  and  smote  and  killed  him,  and  reigned  in  his 
-tcad,  aliout  D.C.  928 ;  and  he  slew  all  the  house 
of  Haasha,  so  that  no  male  was  left.  Zimri 
nigned  only  seven  days  at  Tirzah.  The  people 
who  were  encamped  at  Gibbethon,  which  belonmi 
to  the  Philistines,  heard  that  Zimri  had  slain  ne 
king.  They  made  Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host, 
king  over  Israel  in  Aie  camp.  Omri  besieged 
Tirzah  and  took  it.  Zimri,  seeing  that  the  city 
was  taken,  went  into  the  king's  palace,  set  it  on 
fire,  and  perished  in  it  for  his  sins  in  walking  in 
the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  for  making  Israel  to 
sin  (1  Kings  xvi.  1-20 ;  2  Kings  ix.  31). 

5.  The  kings  of  Zimri,  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxv. 
25,  seem  to  have  been  the  kings  of  the  Zimranites, 
the  descendants  of  Zimran,  son  of  Abraham  by 
Ketnrah  (Gen.  xxv.  2  ;  1  Chron.  \.  32). 

ZfN,  a  desert  on  the  south  of  Palestine,  and 
westward  from  Idumsea.  in  which  was  situated 
the  city  of  Kadesh-barnea  (Num.  xiii.  22  ;  xx.  1 ; 
xxvii.  1 4),  Its  locality  is  therefore  fixed  by  the 
considerations  which  determine  the  site  of  Ka- 
desh  to  the  western  part  of  the  Arabah  south  of 
the  D^ad  Sea. 

ZrON.    [  Jerusalem,  j 

ZIPH,  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  tribeof  Jadah 
(Josh.  XV.  55 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  8),  and  of  a  desert 
in  its  vicinity  (1  Sam.  xxiij.  14,  15).  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Jerome  {Ononuui,  s.  v.),  but  had  not 
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beeflh  since  noticed  till  Dr.  Bobinsoo  ibood  the  |  j 
name  iu  the  Tell  Zif  (Hill  of  Zif  ).  which  oecnrs  '  | 
about  four  miles  and  a  half  S.  by  E.  from  Hebroa, 
and  u  a  round  eminence  about  a  hundred  ffcef  | 
high,  situated  in  a  plain.  A  site  also  called  Zif,  I 
lies  about  ten  minutes  east  of  this,  upou  a  low  , 
hill  or  ridge  between  two  small  wany«,  whidi  j 
commence  here  and  mn  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  • 
There  is  now  little  to  be  seen  beddes  broken 
walls  and  foundations,  mostly  of  mJiewn  i 
but  indicative  of  solidity. 

ZIPPOR'AH  (littU  bird\  one  »»f  the 
daughters  of  Reuel  (comp.  Exod.  xviiL),  priett 
of  Midian,  who,  in  consequence  of  aid  renoered 
to  the  young  women  when,  on  th^r  going  to  pro- 
cure water  for  their  father's  flocks,  iney  were  set 
on  by  a  party  of  Bedouins,  was  given  to  Moses 
in  marrisLge  (Exod.  ii.  16,  sq.).  A  son,  the  fmic 
of  this  union,  remained  for  some  time  after  his 
birth  nncircumcised ,  but  an  illness  into  which 
Moses  fell  in  a  khan  when  on  his  way  to  Pharaoh, 
being  accounted  a  token  of  the  divine  displeasnrtr^ 
led  to  the  circumcision  of  the  child,  when  Zip- 
porah,  having  it  appears  reluctantly  yielded  tu 
the  ceremony,  exclaimed, '  Surely  a  bloody  hus- 
band thou  art  to  me '  (Exod.  iv.  26).  This  event 
seems  to  have  caused  some  alienation  of  feeliBg, 
for  Moses  sent  his  wift  back  to  her  fitther,  by 
whom  she  is  again  brought  to  her  husband  while 
in  the  desert,  when  a  recondliation  took  plaoe, 
which  was  ratified  by  religious  rites  (Gen.  xviiL 
l,sq.). 

ZIPPORIS,  or  Sepphobis,  was,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  a  principal  and 
strongly  fortified  city  of  Galilee,  under  latitnde 
32^  44'.  It  was  surrounded  by  many  villages, 
and  situated  near  Mount  Asamon  in  the  centre  of 
Galilee,  in  a  very  strong  and  secure  atna6oo. 
It  is  also  called  Diocsesarea,  Sepphoris,  and  Se> 
phorum,  and  described  as  contiguous  to  Mount 
Carmel  and  Cana,  six  miles  west  of  Nazareth, 
and  twenty  from  Tiberias.  Zipporis  is  celebrated 
in  the  works  of  Josephus  as  a  military  statioo, 
and  in  the  Talmud  on  account  of  its  ftmed  rab-  , 
binical  academy.  Kabbi  Judah  Hakkadosh.  or  , 
tke  Saint,  resided  seventeen  years  in  Zipporis, 
and  he  used  frequently  to  say  that  Jacob  so- 
journed in  Egypt  seventeen  years,  and  Judah 
in  Zipporis  seventeen  years.  He  residad  also  in 
Beth-shaarim,  but  died  in  Zipporis.  Josephus 
mentions  Sepphoris  frequently  as  the  greatest  town 
4f  Galile^  and  built  in  a  well-fortified  ntoadon. 
It  was  one  of  the  five  cities  in  which  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Sruedrium  were  held.  It  «as  de- 
stroyeil  a.d.  33j,  in  consequence  of  tke  rebellioo 
of  its  citizens. 

ZIZ,  a  cliff  or  pass  leading  np  from  the  Dead 
Sea  towards  Jerusalem,  b^*  which  the  bonds  oi 
the  Moabitcs  and  Ammonites  advanced  against 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.  16).  Tbey  seem  to 
have  come  round  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Se^ 
and  along  the  western  shore  as  Ihr  as  Engedi, 
where  there  is  a  was  which  leads  out  northward 
towards  Tekoa.  This  is  the  route  which  is  takes 
by  the  Arabs  in  their  marauding  expeditkios  st 
the  present  day. 

ZlVAN,  an  ancient  eity  of  Lower  Eg^ypt,  atn- 
ated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tanitic  l>ranch  ef 
the  Nile.  Zoan  is  of  considf^rable  Scnptnnl 
interest.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  cgyp^ 
having  htat  built  seven  JMS  after  Hebrai, 
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'  which  already  existed  in  the  time  of  Ahrtftam 
(Num.  xiit.  22;  comp.  Gen.  xzii.  2).  It  seems 
also  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  capitals,  or 
royal  abodes,  of  the  Pharaohs  (Isa.  xix.  11,  13; 
zxx.  4) ;  and  accordingly  *  the  field  of  Zoau,'  or 
the  fine  alluvial  plain  around  the  city,  is  de- 
scribed as  the  scene  of  th^  maryellous  works 
which  God  wrought  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Ps. 
ixxviii.  12,  83).  The  destrnetion  predicted  in 
Czeic.  XXX.  14)  has  long  since  befallen  Zoan.  The 
field'  is  now  a  barren  waste;  a  canal  passes 
through  it  without  being  able  to  fertilize  the  soil ; 
'  fire  has  been  set  in  Zoan ;'  and  the  royal  city  is 
now  the  habitation  of  fishermen,  the  resort  of 
wild  beasts^And  infested  by  reptiles  and  malig- 
nant fevers.  The  locality  is  covered  with  mounds 
of  unusual  height  and  extent,  full  of  the  frag- 
ments of  pottery  which  such  sites  usually  exhibit. 
These  extend  for  about  a  mile  fVom  north  to 
south,  by  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
area  in  which  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  temple 
stood,  is  about  1500  feet  by  1250,  surrounded  by 
the  mounds  of  fallen  houses,  whose  increased 
elevation  above  the  site  of  the  temple  is  doubtless 
attributable  to  the  frequent  change  in  the  level 
of  the  houses  to  protect  them  from  the  inunda- 
tion, and  the  unaltered  position  of  the  sacred 
buildings.  There  is  a  gateway  of  granite  and 
fine  gritstone  to  the  enclosure  of  this  temple, 

'  bearing  the  name  of  Rameses  the  Great  Though 

,  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  the  fragments  of 
walls,  columns,  and  fallen  obelisks  sufficiently 

!  attest  the  former  splendour  of  the  building,  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  obelisks  are  all  of 
the  time  of  Raraeses  the  Great  (b.c.  1355).  The 
name  of  this  king  most  frequently  occurs ;  but 
the  OTals  of  his  successor  Pthamen,  of  Osirtasen 
III.,  and  of  Tirhakah,  have  also  been  found.  The 
time  of  Osirtasen  III.  ascends  nearly  to  that  of 
Joseph,  and  his  name,  therefore,  corroborates  the 
Scriptural  account  of  the  antiquity  of  the  town. 
Two  black  statues,  and  a  granite  sphinx,  with 
blocks  of  hewn  and  occasionally  scnptured  gra- 
nite, are  among  the  objects  which  engage  the 
attention  of  the  few  travellers  who  visit  tibis  deso- 
late place.  The  modem  village  of  San  consists 
of  mere  huts,  with  the  exception  of  a  ruined  kasr 
of  modem  date. 

ZCXAJi  a  town  originally  called  Bala,  and  one 
ol  the  five  cities  of  the  plam  of  Siddim.  It  was 
doomed  with  the  rest  to  destruction,  but  spai^ 
at  the  intercession  of  Lot  as  a  place  I9  which  In 
might  escape.  He  alleged  the  smalhiess  of  the 
city  M  a  ground  for  asking  this  favour;  and 
hence  the  place  acquired  the  name  of  Zoar,  or 
*  s»ALLN£8s'  (Gen.  xiii.  10;  xiv.  2, 8  ;  xix.  20, 
22,  3U).  It  is  only  again  mentioned  in  Deut 
xxxiv.  3 ;  Isa.  xv.  5 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34;  which  pas- 
sages indicate  that  it  belonged  to  the  Moabites, 
and  was  a  plaoe  of  some  consequence.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  describe  it  as  having  in  their  day 
mai^  inhabitants,  and  a  Roman  garrison.  Stephen 
of  Bvzantium  calls  it  a  large  village  and  fortress. 
In  the  Ecclesiastical  Notitia  it  is  mentioned  as 
the  seat  of  a  bishop  of  the  Third  Palestine,  down 
to  the  centuries  preceding  the  Crusades.  The 
Crusaders  seem  to  have  found  it  under  the  nam  A 
of  Segor,  and  they  describe  the  plao*  af  pleasantly 
situated,  with  many  palm-trees.  Dr.  Kobinson 
supqpses  that  it  must  hare  lain  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  h«  thinks  that  Irby  and  Mauglct 
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have  rightly  fixed  its  poBition  at  Ae  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Kerak,  at  the  point  where  the  latter  opens 
upon  the  isthmus  of  the  long  peninsula  which 
stands  out  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake 
towards  its  southem  end.  At  this  point  Irby  and 
Mangles  discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
town.  Here  *  stones  that  have  been  used  in 
building,  though  for  the  most  pari  unknown,  are 
strewed  over  a  great  surface  of  uneven  ground, 
and  mixed  with  bricks  and  pottery.  This  ap- 
pearance continues  without  interruption,  during 
the  space  of  at  least  half  a  mile,  quite  down  to 
the  plain,  ao  that  it  wouM  seem  to  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  extent  We  noticed  one 
column,  and  we  found  a  pretty  specimen  or 
antique  Tariegated  glass.  It  may  possibly  be  the 
site  of  the  ancient  ^r '  (TVave/x,  p.  448). 

ZCyBAH,  a  Syrian  kin^om,  whose  king  msuW- 
war  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47),  with  David  {*j 
Sam.  viiL  3;  x.  6),  and  with  Solomon  (2  Chroii. 
viii.  8). 

1.  ZCVHAR  (vfhitenen),  a  son  of  Simeon  [Ze- 
rah]. 

2.  ZOHAR,  the  father  of  Ephron  the  Hittit^ 
(Gen.  xxiii.  8 ;  xxv.  9). 

3.  ZOHAR  (in  Keri:  in  Chetib,  Jezoar),  a 
deeoendaut  of  Judah  (1  (jhron.  iv.  7). 

ZO'PHAR  (sparrow?),  one  of  Job's  three 
friends  and  opponents  in  argument  (Job  ii.  1 1 ; 
xL  I ;  XX.  1  ;  xlii.  9).  He  is  called  a  Naama- 
thite,  or  inhabitant  of  Naamah,  a  place  whos^  si- 
tuation is  unknown,  as  it  could  not  be  the  Naamah 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  41.  Wemyss,  in  his  Job 
and  kit  Timet  (p.  Ill),  well  characterizes  this 
interlocutor : — *  Zophar  exceeds  the  other  two,  if 
possible,  in  severity  of  censure ;  he  is  the  most 
inveterate  of  the  accusers,  and  speaks  without 
feeling  or  pity.  He  does  little  more  than  repeat 
and  exaggerate  the  arguments  of  Bildad.  He  un- 
feelingly alludes  (ch.  xi.  15)  to  the  effects  of 
Job's  <usease  as  appearing  in  his  countenance. 
This  is  cruel  and  iuTidious.  Yet  in  the  same 
discourse  how  nobly  does  he  treat  cf  the  divine 
attributes,  showing  that  any  inquiry  into  them  is 
far  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  human  mind  I  And 
though  the  hortatory  part  of  the  first  discourse 
b^rs  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Eliphaz,  yet  it 
is  diversified  by  the  fine  imagery  which  he  em- 
ploys. He  seems  to  have  had  a  full  conviction 
of  the  providence  of  God,  as  regulating  and  con- 
trolling the  actions  of  men ;  but  he  limits  all  his 
reasonings  to  a  present  life,  and  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  a  future  world.  This  circumstance  alone 
accounts  for  the  weakness  and  fallacy  of  these 
men's  Judgments.  In  his  second  discourse  tber« 
is  much  poetical  beauty  in  the  selection  of  images, 
and  the  ^neral  doctrine  is'  founded  in  truth  ;*  its 
fallacy  lies  in  its  application  to  Job's  peculiar 
case.  The  whole  indicates  great  warmth  of  tem- 
per, inflamed  by  misapprehension  of  its  object 
and  bpr  mistaken  zeal.' 

It  IS  to  be  observed  that  Zophar  has  but  two 
speeches,  whereas  the  others  have  three  each. 
When  Job  had  replied  (ch.  xxvi.-xxxi.)  to  the 
short  address  of  Bildad  (ch.  xxv.),  a  rejoinder 
might  have  been  expected  from  Zophar ;  but  he 
said  nothing,  the  three  friends,  by  common  con- 
sent, theu  giring  up  the  contest 'in  despair  (ch. 
xxxii.  1)  [Job]. 

ZCXRAH  (hornets*  town\  a  town  reckoned  as  , 
in  the  plain  o^  Judah  (Josh.  xt.  33),  but  inha-  ■ 
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bited  by  Daifitii  (ziz.  41),  not  fkr  fhm  Echtaol, 
and  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Samson 
(Jadg.  ziii.  2,  25 :  xyiii.  2, 8,  U ;  comp.  2  Chron. 
xi.  12;  Neh.  xi.  29).  The  site  may  still  be  re- 
cognised under  the  name  of  Surah,  situated  upon 
a  spur  of  the  mountains  numing  into  the  plain 
north  of  Beth-shemesh. 

ZU'RIRL  [God  it  my  rvck),  wa  of  Abihail, 
and  family  chief  or  genesarch  of  the  Meraritet  at 
the  organization  of  the  Levitkal  cstablishnMut 
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(Nniik  iii.  S6).    It  does  not  appear  to  vUeh  of  i 
the  two  great  diviaionB  of  the  Mmiites  he  be- 
longed. 

ZU'ZIMS,  one  of  the  ancient  tribea  or  natUMK 
oonqoered  by  Chedoflaonier  and  his  alllea  (Gen. 
xiv.  5).  The  Zozima  vere  aettled  b^ond  cfae 
Jordan,  and  are  perhaps  the  aune  as  the  Zam- 
zumroims  of  Oest  iL  20.  The  Svriae  and  Ooke- 
los,  like  the  Septaagint,  take  the  vord  for  mm 
appeiUtiTe,  signi^ring  'atmiig'  o 
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